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THE 


Parliamentary  D  ebates 

During  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Seventh  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
appointed  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Third  Day  of 
February  1825,  in  the  Sixth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Fourth. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  April  19. 

SUARANTINE  LAWS.]  The  Earl 
DarnUy  rogCt  to  call  their  lordBhips'  at- 
tention to  this  subject ;  but  as  his  inteo- 
tion  was  onlj  to  mofe  for  certain  papers, 
to  the  production  of  which  he  expected 
no  opposiu'on,  it  would  not*  he  said,  be 
necessary  to  trespass  long  on  their  lord- 
ships' attention.  A  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  had  made  a  report  on 
the  subject  of  the  Quarantine  laws*  in 
consequence  of  which,  an  alteration  had 
been  proposed  in  laws  which  had  preserved 
the  health  of  this  country  for  more  than  a 
century.  Some  ships*  he  had  heard,  had 
lately  arrived  from  Alexandria*  laden  with 
cotton,  whidi  had  been  admitted  imme* 
diately  to  pratique.  He  knew  that  these 
ships  had  clean  bills  of  health.  By  the 
former  practice,  ships  with  foul  bills  of 
health  were  obliged  to  remain  forty  days 
in  quarantine,  and  those  with  clean  bills, 
twenty-one  days :  by  the  system  now  to 
be  adopted,  ships  with  foul  bills  of  health, 
were  to  remain  only  fifteen  days  in  qua- 
rantine, while  those  which  had  clean  bills 
of  health  might  be  admitted  immediately 
to  pratique.  This  he  thought  was  a  deli^ 
C9te  and  important  subject*  and  required 
that  all  the  information  possible  should  be 
laid  before  their  lordships.  He  would* 
therefore*  move,  for  copies  of  the  report 
made  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
committee*  and  al^othe  number  of  vessels* 
with  their  names*  which  have  arrived  from 
Alexandria*  and  been  immediately  ad- 
initted  to  pratique ;  as  well  as  the  orders 
in  council  for  so  admitting  them* 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said*  that  the 
alteration  which  had  been  suggested,  afler 
a  full  consideration*  was  not  to  do  away 
the  Quarantine  lavs ;  but,  by  some  naw 
regulations  on  the  old  system,  to  relax 
the  severity  of  those  laws.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  persons  the  best  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion,  that  these  laws  were 
not  necessary  in  all  their  rigour,  to  pre- 
serve the  health  of  the  people;  and  that 
they  were  very  inconvenient  and  injurious 
to  the  trading  interests  of  this  country. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  documents  moved  for  by  the  noble 
lord*  but  their  lordships  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  fully  discussing  the  ques- 
tion* when  the  bill  on  the  subject  came 
from  the  other  House. 

Lord  Holland  was  ready  to  admit,  that* 
if  any  abuse  existed*  derived  from  the 
Quarantine  laws*  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 
But  he  hoped  their  lordships  would  recol- 
lect,  that  the  plague  frequently  devastated 
every  country  in  Europe,  before  the  pre- 
sent system  of  Quarantine  was  generally 
established ;  and  that  since  the  Quarantine 
laws  had  been  in  existence*  its  return  had 
been  comparatively  rare.  It  was  the  case 
not  only  with  England,  but  with  every 
country  in  Europe ;  and  he  hoped  their 
lordships  would  consider  the  delicate  and 
important  subject  with  the  fullest  atten- 
tion* and  not  hastily  sanction  any  de- 
parture from  the  present  system. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday,  April  19. 
Roman  Catholic  Claims  — Peti- 
tions FOR  AUD  AGAINST.]     Numerous 
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petidont  were  presented  both  for  and 
ai^infit  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Mr.  Hart  Davis  hating  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  clergy  or  Bristol  against 
those  claims, 

Mr.  Leyculer  avowed  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  persons  who  had  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed sentimenu  hostile  to  any  further 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  bad  done  so 
in  profound  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and 
labouring  under  great  mistakes  as  to  the 
religious  beliief  of  tho  Roman  Catholics. 
His  own  errors  on  Uie  subject  were  of  the 
.  same  description,  until  the  investigation 
of  the  committee  on  Irish  afiairs  had 
thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  question. 
Until  that  information  had  been  commu- 
nicated, he  had  believed,  that  all  those 
monstrous  mummeries,  so  long  attributed 
to  the  Popish  faith,  were  articles  of  faith 
with  all  Roman  Catholics.  That  was  now 
entirely  denied.  But  all  denial  was  useless; 
the  opinions  which  the  Catholics  enter- 
tained centuries  a^o  were  supposed  by 
the  petitioners  against  Uieur  claims  to  be 
the  opinions  which  they  still  cherished. 
Their  cry  was— 

'<  l)elicta  nuyorum  isAdneritos  lacs, 

Roraane.'' 

Mr.  Bright  denied  that  the  opiniorts  of 
the  petitioners  had  beeq  formed  in  the 
igborance  attributed  to  them  by  the  hon. 
gentleman.  The  petitioners  had  read — 
what  the  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
neglected,  the  history  of  this  country 
and  the  Christian  world.  In  that  history 
they  had  seen  the  real  character  of  Catho- 
licism. Could  the  Protestant  people  of 
this  country  forget  the  tiroes  that  were 
pastf  When  had  the  Catholics  shown 
themselves  favourable  to  the  religious  and 
civil  liberties  of  the  people  of  England  I 
Never.  And  as  to  intolerance,  let  the 
House  observe  on  which  side  it  lay. 
Whenever  a  petition  ivai  presented  un- 
fhvourable  to  the  Catholic  Claims,  Ivith 
what  accuracy  was  rt  not  criticised,  with 
what  scorn  was  it  not  treated  ?  Let  the 
House  look  back  to  what  had  taken  place 
on  the  continent  but  a  few  years  after  the 
peace.  Let  them  recollect  the  motion 
made  in  the  year  1815,  by  a  learned  and 
himented  individual,  sir  S.  Romilly,  with 
respect  to  the  prosecutibn  of  the  Pro- 
testants at  Nismes.  Did  not  that  event 
show  that  persecution  was  the  essence  of 
popery,  whenever  popery  was  restored  to 
power  ?  If  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  had  looked  to  general  history, 
mstead  of  the  ex-pai^  examination  of 
individuals  before  the  committee  on  Irish 
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affiurs,  he  would  have  arrived  at  a  Terr 
different  conclusion.  He  disclaimed  all 
disposition  to  stir  up  religious  animosities ; 
but,  when  he  was  incited  bv  such  state- 
ments as  those  which  had  (men  from  the 
hon.  gentleman^  he  felt  the  necessity  of 
standing  forward,  and  declaring  his  opi- 
nion of  the  undianged  character  of  the 
reb'gUw  of  Rome 

Mr.  A^  Smith  presented  a  petitioa  from 
Portsmouth  and  Ports^  against  further 
concessions  to  the  Catholics^ . 

Mr.  Carter  begged  to  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  mode  in  which^  tbis«petitiofi  was 
produced,  in  order  to  show  that  the  de- 
claration that  these  anti-Catholic  petitions 
generally  spoke  the  sense  of  the  country 
was  unfounded.  In  the  original  advertise* 
ment  to  call  together  a  meetmg  for  the  pur- 
pose of  framing  this  petition,  the  mayor  of 
Portsmouth  h^  introduced  an  expression 
intimating  that  the  mooting  was  for  tha 
purpose  of  "  discussing"  the  question-  As 
the  d^y  of  meedngy  however,  approached^ 
discussion  was  thought  to  be  dangerdds 
to  the  caoae  of  anti-Catbolicisa;  and  m 
attempt  was  made  to  prevent  themeetii^ 
It  tooK  place,  however,  and  a  counter  re- 
solution was  carried,  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  ana,-  he  firmly  be- 
lieved, the  sense*  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  country,  that  it  wm 
inexpedient  to  express  any  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  and  that  Jt  might  be  safely  left 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  y^.  Smith  observed,  that  the  peti- 
tion was  most  numerously  and  respectably 
signed. 

Colonel  Jdhmon  rose,  to  present  a  peti- 
tion from  a  Roman  Catholic  ^nUeman  of 
the  name  of  Newton,  residing  m  the  county 
of  Lincoln,  against  the  p^ing  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 
petitioner  begged  to  represent,  that  if 
sQch  a  bill  should  pass  into  a  law,  it  would 
not  materially  benefit  the  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  certainly  be  most  degrading  to 
them  as  a  body.  The  hon.  gentlemni 
took  that  opportunity  of  declaring,  that 
were  he  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  be 
certainly  could  not  take  the  oath  to  be 
enjoined  by  the  bill  in  question. 

Sir  Rollert  Heron^  in  presentins  two 
petitions  in  fevour  of  thq  bill,  complained 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  petition  firons 
Gmntbam  had  been^ot  up,  that  was  pre* 
sented  on  Friday*  That  petition  did  not 
at  all  represent  the  sense  or  the  i^bitanta 
of  the  town. 

Mr.  Brougham  begged  to  thank  his  hon* 
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ftted  fbr  the  Ughl^teihtd^  tfarown  moo 
tbe  mode  in  wkioi  tome  of  tiie  petkioDt 
f^tutttdbebiN  hftd  boettgot  up;  and  he 
hiaitelf  WM  alife,  ooteoly  to  b»ur  out  the 
Ihm»*  beiefie^  statemeoti  m  to  the  very 
pretlNr'ttMiner  in  which  the  petition  eU 
Ued  to  hed  been  niewifaotiif«d»  but  to 
«M  one  or  two  fiu^ts,  thatnught  show  the 
Cbriatian  aplrit  and  wiaAom  that  miMt 
have  prevailed  over  aoaio  of  the  tub* 
acdbert  to  it,,  and  have  induced  that  es* 
pnnsioB  of  estreane  anxiety  for  the  weU 
IM  c^itho  Eetabliabed  Church,  rad  dr^ad 
of  tb#  dkefnl  efbcu  of  relief  to  the  Roman 
CattolioB,  which  the  petition  aet  forth. 
'^oWf  m  to  GhranthaBi  and  its  soke,  that 
diitriee  oontaiwed  about  14  parishes,  and 
•  popwlaticm  of  10,000  persons.  The 
Meeting  at  which  the  pration  in  ques- 
tion htd  been  agreed  to  was  composed  of 
tapeoCf-nim  persons.  It  was  got  up  rather 
in  the  manner  of  a  Scotch  than  of  an  £ng« 
Kab  BMciing.  Twenty-nine  persons  were 
the  amall  per  centage  who  were  found  on 
that  occasion  to  attend,  in  order  to  testify 
the  teffioQt.appfwhensions  that  the  petition 
intended  to  express.  With  respeet  to 
the  |)etitian  itsell^  it  should  be  observedt 
that  it  wias  signed  br  439  peraons,  242  of 
whom,  or  above  half,  atood  in  this  situn* 
tioiip-^^aod  he-wasDow  speaking  upon  the 
hrfbrmation  of  ja  most  respectable  MM* 
4«al  wham  he  knew  and  could  rely  on)->-* 
IS  ci,  them  were  dergymen ;  but  aa  for 
tfao  reat»  thejr  were  the  very  reverse  of 
elergjmBen;  for  no  Icias  than  198  of  these 
petitienera,  who  had  weighed  so  maturely 
the  great  interests  of  the  Catholici  quesi 
tide,  latid'  who,  ^  according  to  the  petition, 
had  earried  theiiv minds  back  to  the.  earlier 
pagea<tf  our  history,  and  had  considered 
the  ohartteter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re^* 
Kgkm  in  patt  ages  (and  all  this  they  most 
hare  heaord  in  Sjiieeqhes,  and  not  have 
laaraed  in  boofcS|i  with  whtclu  of  necessity, 
tbey  oonld  hwve  been  but  little  occupiedj, 
la&of  t^ien  could  not  write  [hear»  hear] ; 
ar  mtjleast'^the  whole,  of  that  number*-- 
perimpa,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  condte- 
nass-^aigned  their  names  with  a  crots. 
STbajr  wem  asarksmeuy  who  preferred  this 
aaode  of  aubaenption  by  a  cross,  in  order 
to  inanifoat  at  once  theiv  love  qi  concise- 
ness and  their  hatred  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gioiift:  Four  ^etbeia  were,  perhaps,  not  so 
much  to  blame  for  the  mode^tl!legr  had 
naorted  tO:of  expressing  thdr  opinions; 
becanae  It  happened,  in  respeet  lof  them^ 
ttatitii^  had  not-properi^  exerdaed  be- 
Mttid  tbefiiMWea  that  qMim  bad 


given  to  thenu  In  short,  they  were  coo^ 
victs  [a  laugh] — he  begged  pardon  of  the 
House,  he  should-more  correctly  «ay,  that 
two  of  the  four  were  convicts,  the  other 
two  were  keepers  of  brothels.  Perhaps 
the  latter  two  bad  been  indticed,  from  a 
religious  horror  of  the:  rival  trade  of  the 
lad7  of  Babylon,'  to  protest  that  they 
could  not  bear  any  other.  reHgioo  but 
their  own.  Many  oC  the  other  petitioners 
had  been  previou^  in  the  receipt  of 
parodiial  relief. . 

Sir  M.  CMmele^  was  here  abotit  to 
address  the  chair,  but  was  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Brougham  resumed.  He  had  his 
information  from  a  party  of  whose  accu- 
racy he  had  no  doubt,  and  who  could  not 
be  mistaken.  He  tmderstood  that  every 
one  of  these  198  persons  [a  cry  of  <<  No"}- 
— perhaps  the  hon.  barenet  knew  them 
all,  and  could  distinctly  state  whether 
such  was  the  fact  or  not--every  one  of 
them  had  made  hfs  crois«  Possible  it 
was  that  they  could  write ;  but,  at  anjr 
rate,  the^  had  not  chosen,  to  favour  the 
House  with  a  specimen  of  their  pemnan* 
ship.  Sorely  tne  honw  baronet  knew  bb 
well  as  he  did  what  a  marksnian  was ;  and 
thos,  therefore,  he  must  allow,  that  aa 
Bsarksmen  198  of  these  petitionera  were 
disposed  of.  In  respect  or  the  other  ibur, 
he  dared  to  say  that  the  hon.  baronet 
could  give  his  negative  evidence,  at  least 
to  the  character  of  those  two  housekeepers 
whom  he  had  before  named;  if  not,  it  did 
not  follow  that  other  gentlemen  might  not 
have  been  in  ilieir  houses,  and  be  able  to 
speak  more  directly  to  the  matter.  Al- 
tc^ethev  there  were  in  this  way  242  out 
af  the  4S9  petitioners*  names  accounted 
for ;  leaving  a  per  centage  of  somewhat 
less  that  5  per  cent  as  upon  the  wholw 
population,  whose  sentiments  this  petition 
affected  to  rep? esent. 
•  Sir  Montague  Ckolmdei^  said,  that  he 
knew  of  no  such  proceedings,  in  the  ma- 
nufoetnne  of  the  petitions  in  question,  as 
had  been  just  stated.  He  could  only  say 
for  himself,  that  he  had  never  entered  a 
house  of  the  description  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  fja  laugh]. 
He  was  very  sure  that  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  and  the  hon.  baronet  was  most 
unJQSt  as  to  the  petitioners,  and  most  un- 
fait  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  member 
wlio  had  presented  their  petition.  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  rather  warm  at  pe^ 
sent;  and,  theugb'he  folt  disposed  to 
speak  iqioti  the  aubject  of  the  Catholio 
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claims,  he  considered  that  he  was  too 
much  excited  to  address  himself  to  it  with 
all  that  calmness  which  so  important  a 
question  demanded. 

Lord  Nugent  daid,  he  had  received 
similar  information  to  that  which  his  hon. 
and  learned  ftiend  had  submitted  to  the 
House,  from  a  person  of  high  respectabi- 
lity, whose  name,  he  was  sure,  must  be 
well  known  to  the  hon«  baronet  [**  name, 
name !''].  He  was  not  authorized  to  de- 
clare who  the  individual  was;  but  be 
would  communicate  his  name  with  plea- 
sure to  the  hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  in  his  infor- 
mation the  198  persons  who  had  signed 
with  a  cross  were  marked  **  illiterate ;"  bv 
which  he  conceived  he  was  to  understandf, 
either  that  they  could  not  write  their, 
names,  and  had  therefore  put  a  cross,  or 
that  some  person  had  signed  for  a  great 
number  of  others. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  been 
surprised  when  be  heard  the  statements 
made  by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  and,  conceiving  that  they  inust  have 
gone  upon  inforauition  on  which  they 
could  rely,  he  had  felt  it  necessary  to 
«end  for  the  petition  itself.  That  petition 
be  held  in  his  hand;  and,  after  strict  ex- 
amination, he  could  find  no  more  than  one 
name  to  which  a  cross  was  affixed  [hear, 
hear  I]. 

Sir  R.  Heron  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  make  any  obaervation  upon  the 
nature  of  the  signatures,  nor  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  obtained,  as  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  parties  had 
signed  themselves,  or  had  procured  others 
to  sign  for  them.  This,  however,  he  could 
say,  that  be  it  as  it  might,  it  was  never 
dreamt  of  to  impute  the  slightest  blame 
to  the  hon.  member  who  presented  the 
petition,  or  those  who  supported  it. 

The  original  petition,  presented  on  Fri- 
day last,  hating  been  banded  over  the 
ta,ble  by  the  clerk,  to  Mr.  Brougham  and 
lord  Nugent,  the  latter  quitted  the  House 
for  a  few  moments.    On  his  return. 

Lord  Nugent  said,  he  wished  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the 
House  an  error  into  which  he  had  been 
led  with  respect  to  the  petition.  Having 
heard  what  had  been  stated,  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  apply  to  the  party  for  in- 
formation, and  he  found  that  it  was  totally 
incorrect.  He  regretted  that  he  had  led 
the  House  astray  upon  such  information. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  it  had  been  origi- 
ooily  hia  intention  to  look  into  a  petitioOf 
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described  as  havfaig  been  dgned  In  vadu 
an  extraordinary  nnmner,  but  odier  avo» 
cations  had  prevented  him  from  lioitiff  to* 
Having  said  thus  mu^,  he  had  only  to 
add,  that  be  shooHi  in  fntnte  vae  mere 
caution  in  receiving  infbrmation  from  a 
quarter  upon  wbi^  he  had  hitherto  relied; 
as  the  gentleman  was  not  only  a  supporter 
but  a  member  of  the  Catholic  body,  yet 
even  there  he  ^oold  receive  his  informa- 
tion with  that  grain  of  allowance  and 
caution  which  the  experience  of  that  night 
had  taught  him.  He  had  looked  over  the 
petition,  and  it  certaiDlv  contained  no 
more  than  one  lUune  to  whidi  a  cross  waa 
affixed.  There  were,  -indeed,  perhapa 
forty  names,  in  all,  subscribed  by  one  «id 
the  same  hand ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  th^ 
names  said  to  be  signed  by  crossea  were 
as  good  speoiniens  of  a;verage  penaunship 
as  were  usually  found  in  petitions  of  thia 
nature. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  several 
petitions  to  present  against  this  bill,  all  of 
which  had  been  forwarded  to  him  voder 
the  circumstances  he  had  memioned  on 
the  preceding  evening.  One  of  tlieae  be 
begged  particularly  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to.  It  was  from  the  minis* 
ters,  elders,  and  provincial  synod  of  Glas^ 
gow,  and  was  signed  by  Mr«  M^Fsurlanet 
thehr  moderator ;  and  a  w^tten  claim  bad 
been  transmitted  by  that  geotkman  to 
have  this  petition  considered,  not  as  that 
of  the  individuals  by  whomit  was  sosi|ned» 
but  as  that  of  a  part  of  the  established 
church  of  Scotland.  Now,  he  was  not 
exactly  certain  whether  the  House  cotdd, 
in  point  of  form,  receive  this  petition  with 
this  single  signature,  though  he  fotmd  ft 
similar  one  entered  as  received  upon  their 
Journals  in  1813.  Perhaps  the  Home 
made  a  distinction  between  corporate 
bodies  having  seals,  ttid  corporate  bodies 
like  that  from  which  Uie  petition  in  hia 
hand  profossed  to  emanate,  having  no  seaL 

The  SpeiAer  thought  the  tafor  course 
would  be,  to  be  governed  by  the  precedent 
on  their  Journals,  upon  the  onderstandfaig^ 
that  though  this  corporation  did  not  pos- 
sess, like  either  of  tlie  umversidet,  a 
comtaion  seal,  their  petidon  was  to  be 
received  i^  the  petition  of  a  corporatioD^ 
but  of  a  corporation  having  no  sealt 

Mr.  W^n  cojBoided  inthe  optnion  of 
the  Speaker. 

Mr. «/.  P.  Qttmt  stated^  that,  te  leinter 
the  petition  fit  to  be  received  by  the 
House,  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  body 
preaeotng  it  ahooU  pesaett  a  aeaL  Many 
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•f  te  eoqKHratioDt  of  Seottand,  parlica- 
Jsrij  tiie  oecictiitical  corporatioii^  Iwd 
Bo«eal. 

Mr.  W»  Smith  satd,  be  did  net  object 
to  tbe  exercue  of  tbe  rtf^t  of  petitioo  on 
the  part  of  aiij  of  those  indiyiduals  who 
bad  thought  prof^  to  addreu  the  House 
on  this  occasion,  whether  Dissenters  or 
others,  whatever  their  opinions  might  be. 
Neither  did  be  object  to  any  thing  they 
bad  done,  in  order  to  show  their  feelings 
with  reference  to  the  €atlM»lic  question.  It 
certainly  did,  howerer,  happen  yesterday, 
that  his  learned  triend  (Mr.  Broagbam) 
waa  so  fitf  mistaken,  as  to  attribute  to  the 
Fhitestant  dissenters  a  strons  feeling 
gainst  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  tnie  Roman 
Catholics*  Now,  be  l^lieved,  that  up  to 
jresterday,  not  more  than  nine  or  ten  peti- 
tions from  Protestant  dissenters  had  been 
presented.  He  had  that  morning  looked 
•over  an  alphabetical  list  of  2,000  congre- 
gations in  England;  and  amongst  those 
he  cooJd  find  but  fife  or  mx  oongreffations 
that  bad  appeared  before  the  House. 
Gentlemen  mi^t  easily  calculate  how 
small  a  proportion  thk  mra^r  bore  to  the 
apeneral  mass  of  Protestant  dissenters. 
He  held  in  his  band  a  list  roompriaing 
the  period  from  the  year  1782  down  to 
the  present  time)  of  Firotestant  dissenters, 
{properly  ao  called.  These  were  dinded 
into  three  classes  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists.  When  they 
ogreed  on  any  pnbhc  act,  that  act  was 
performed  by  a  number  deputed  from  the 
general  body.  In  that  list  he  found  ainety- 
ecYen  congregations.  He  had  dissected 
the  list  of  petitions  as  well  as  the  time 
•would  idlow  him,  and  be  could  discover 
BO  more  than  fife  which  came  from  per- 
I  who  could  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
he  had  mentioned.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  beloiiged  to 
the  class  of  Methodists  (which  was  chiefly 
4difided  into  the  Wbitfieldite  and  Wesleyan 
connexion),  who  were  sometioses  con* 
founded  with  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
hot  did  not  in  reality  belong  to  them.  He 
•meant  to  cast  no  reflection  on  those 
patties.  He  merdy  wished  to  put  every 
gentleman  on  Ins  guard,  lest  he  should  bie 
led  to  suppose  that,  becauae  W^^  P®^ 
tioaa,  easanaihig  firom  this  heterogeneous 
mistore,  had  been  presented  agahist  tbe 
Catholic  Ckdms,  that  therefore  the  great 
body  of  Protestant  dissenters  were  op- 
posed to  them*  They  bad,  in  fact,  ex- 
'  BO  opinion  about  it.  Jfe  would 
,  thatnoi  mm'm a haadjidefthe 


Protestant  dissenting  eesyegations  m 
Enghmd  bad  gifon  any  opinion  at  all  upon 
this  question.  He  beliefed  the  feeling  of 
the  Protesunt  dissenters  throughout  the 
country,  was,  to  lesfe  tbe  subject  to  be 
dealt  with  as  parliament  in  its  wisdom 
should  think  fit.  Speaking  of  them  as  a 
body,  he  beliefed  they  were  desirous  that 
justice  should  be  done  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. He  should  be  sorry  if  the  suspi- 
cion which  appeared  to  have  entered  the 
minds  of  some  gentlemen  near  him,  as  to 
tbe  feeUngs  of  tbe  Protestant  dissenter^ 
was  in  any  degree  welJ-foutided.    It  would 

S*fe  him  much  pain,  if  the  body  of  which 
}  was  speaking  stood  forward  as  the  foes 
of  religious  liMrty  in  its  widest  extent. 
If  they  came  forward  and  demanded  that 
the  claims  of  the  Catliolics  diould  be  re^ 
fosed,  he  should  be  both  surprised  and 
grief  ed.  The  Protestant  dissenters  were 
not  MO  bound  together  as  to  baf  e  amongst 
them  but  one.  opioioB.  They,  of  course, 
had  their  own  opmiona  on  ptditaeai  matters. 
They  were  tied  up  to  no  one  common 
oj^nion,  esce|»t  that  whidi  was  connected 
with  the  religion  they  professed.  Thejr 
maintained  most  liberal  opinions  in  poh^ 
tics;  and  be  knew  no  shorter  or  better 
mode  of  expressing  their  fedtngs,  than  by 
ouotinff  the  rule  of  their  conduct;  namely, 
Uiat  of  doing  unto  others  as  they  wished 
others  to  do  unto  them.  This,  the  best 
of  all  possible  maxims,  was  their  motto, 
and  be  beliefed  they  were  most  anxioua 
to  act  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Spring  Bke  said,  bo  beU  In  hia 
band  a  declaration  in  fimurofthe  Catho- 
lic Claims,  which  had  emanated  from  B 
most  respectable  body  of  the  Protestant 
dissenters  of  Ireland.  Tbe  Piresbyteriana 
of  the  north  of  Irdand  were  aa  ready  aa 
any  set  of  men  to  admit  the  daiam  which 
tbe  Catholics  bisd  on  the  justice  of  that 
House.  They  were  as  liberal  e  body  of 
men  as  any  in  theempire^  Hesaidtbit, 
because  an  idea  had  gW  forth,  and  was, 
ifideed,  embodied  in  the  efidence  gifen 
rektifo  to  the  state  of  Irehmd,  that  the 
PresbyteriaBs  of  the  north  of  Irefamd  had 
become  more  than  ofer  adrerse  to  the 
daims  of  the  Catholics.  He  bad  that 
day,  in  centradictioB  to  that  assertion,  to 
hiy  before  the  House  a  statement  (for  the 
parties  had  not  tiasefto  out  it  io  the  shape 
of  a  petition)  from  the  mmisters  and 
elders  of  the  Rresbytetimi  jwofession  in 
the  county  of  Down  and  Bdfiist,  to  which 
they  requested  him  to  call  the' attention 
of  pafUament.    Those  hMlifidMia  aaid. 
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tkit,  80  far  U§m  beiw  adverse  to  the 
CatboBc  ClaifDi*  if  tbeTretbjrteriaos  de- 
daredi  themaeltea  botiile  to  citU  Mud  rtll* 
^u«  liberty,  the^  would  belid  the  prio- 
ctplee  of  the  cfauroh  lo  which  they  be- 
kfiged*  On  ell  occeaioiM  ibey  bed  do- 
dand  their  opiaione  io  ftvour  of  that 
liberality  which  became  Ihem  aa  foUowera 
of  the  Ghiiftian  fiuth*  Is  181S,  no  kta 
thaa  159  membera  of  the  ayciod  of  Ulaler 
had  caUed  oo  the  Home  to  do  away  with 
aU  ctvU  diiahilitiet  ea  aooount  of  reiigioiia 
opioiofia.  The  individvwls  wboae  aenti* 
teeata  he  was  now  tpeakingi  beg^  of 
him  to  atate^  that  any  peraon  actiag  ai 
moderator  could  express  nothing  more 
than  his  own  opinion.  If  he  assumed  .a 
repreaentative  capacity,  he  pas^  the 
liae  aad  baMndary  of  his  office  t  aiaee  1m 
had  a  right  only  to  «ct  io  bis  iadifidual 
aapacity.  The  parties  stated  that,  as  the 
caoae  of  Cathcdic  emandpataoQ  waa  gai»* 
iag  gnoitnd  ks  the  north,  they  wished^ 
iMh.  in  justice  to  the  Dissaatera  and  to 
the  Catholics,  «to  recocd  these  their  epi* 
tMons.  If  a  general  dechMration  on  the 
aabject.had  been  necessary,  they  conld 
have  procured  thousands  o£  respectable 
aignaturts  to  it-;  and  they  slated,  that 
they  never  felt  greater  chagrin  than  they 
did  on  the  pablication  of  the  evidence,  in 
which  the  Procestant  diasenteia  were  de* 
scribed  as  entertaining  hestiiity.affainat 
the  Roman  Catholics.  He  should  cer^ 
lainly  think  very  ill  of  aa  v  e£  that  claasb 
who,  having  a  monopoly  of  toleration,  en^ 
daavoured  to  prevent  aUMrs  from  enjoying 
those  benefits  which  they  themselves  pea* 
aesseo* 

*  Mr.  SearieU  said,  that  the  petitton 
srhieh  he  rose  to  present,  in  &vour  of  the 
bill. for  removing  the  disabiMties  imder 
#hioh  the  Bioman  Catholics  lid>onred,  was 
signed  by  168  individuals ;  and  he  believed 
tiiai  a .  greater  masa  of  inielligenoe  than 
area  to  be  found  aamngst  the  petiiiooeiii 
aould  aot  be  met  with  amongst  these  who 
afiaed  their  names-to  manjr  o»er,petttions, 
though  the  nuasbor  of  signature*  might  be 
leu  times  as  great.  >  Tb^re^vere  net  166 
geodemen  m  that  Houae,  or/out  of  it, 
who  eeidd  form  a  moreconlpetent  judj^ 
aaentoft  the  au^eot  of  this  petition  Jkhan 
these  individuals  4o  wibose  aanttmeiaia  hfe 
fcsjgffdleateite-  eaU  the'Attenftion  of  ihe 
Uauae.  Voi  body  of  men  Mfe/  better 
Attad  lei|iiie  an  ewaiisa  en  this  moBseUt* 
Ml  fneatieo,.uitinHtteBoed  by  anjr  of  Ihoie 
motivas  which  might' be  suMoaadTto  at- 
i»Qh  theattalviaitn'Othierpatitioniicbiah 


RoifUM  CaihoHc  Ciatais^ 


Cl« 


had  beep  praaeated  >oi^ahis  aubfect, 
the  gentlemen  whose  petitton  he  then 
held  m  hb  hand.  It  was  the  petitienef  w 
number  of  serjpeants  and  barnstera-at  hiw, 
of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom  called 
EngUmd;  and,  as  it  was  wmy  short,  he 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  at.  {;The 
learned  gentleman  here  read  the  petttiony 
which  Md^  prated,  that  ^  the  civil  diSi* 
abilities  which  affected  his  mafcsty'a  Ro» 
omn  Cathelie  anfajects  shodd  be  mthwith 
remomed*  j  This  petition,  he  observed, 
was  signed  by  168  geoftlemen  of  the  dew 
scnption  he  rhsd  >meatianed ;  bat  the 
House  must  by  no  meana  coodude,  that 
the  whole  number  of  the  individuab  at 
the  bar  of  England  ;who<wem  favourable 
to  Catholic  earancipatiooy  was  oomprised 
in  those  signatures.  ^  He  could  speak  frem 
his  own  observation,  of  individuals  of  h%h 
character,  and  e£  profound  knowledge, 
who,  concurring  entirely  in  the  prayer  of 
this  petitioo*  had  nevertheless^  irom  a 
dislike  to  9&x  their  names  to  it,  lest  the 
petition  might  be  supposed  to  ceoa  from 
the  bar  of  England  as  a  body^  declined 
sigmag  the  dooament  They,  howeaeiv 
desired  most  anxiously,  that  theJ  House 
shoilld  sanOtien  the  measure  now  io  pro^ 
gresa.  If  this  petitmn  was  worthy  of 
ooasidetfaioni  en  accdunt^  of  the  respecta* 
bility.of  thcgentleiben  who  had  8i|;oed  it» 
he  would  ask,  #ereitbme  not  other  oir* 
cumstancea  whioh  ought  aseve  especiaUy 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to^ 
wards  those  petitioners?  He  would  sayy 
that  if  there  were  any  body  of -men,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  others,  it  was 
beneficial  to  exclude  aa  much  as  possible 
all  competitora  firom  their  honours,  emo- 
luments^ and  digmttesi-thathody  waa  the 
bar  of  Enghmd.  ,  Another  circomstanaa 
to  which  he:  would  call  the  atteaaieivnf 
the  House  was  tbis«— that  the  geatlomen 
signing  this  petitbn,  as  well  as  many 
others  j»rofessmgaentimentafavoufnhioaa 
Cathohc  emancipatreny  knett^  perfectly 
wdl,  that  an  avowal  of  these  sentimenta 
was  net  new,  and  had  not  been  for  aome 
yean  back,  the  most  ready  road  to  pro- 
ferment. It  was  not  tnecessary  to  allude 
te  fecta  which  wwre  matter  of  hiaterr; 
hut  perhaps  itwoidd  befeund,  that  the 
best  mode  iHiich  a  harristev  of  intf^igence 
couU  take^  fer  the  purpose  of  aecuring 
honeuri,  wna  to  beoame  an  apostate  fhun 
those  prineiplaa  of  liberality  saad  tdcf  anab 
which  he  nnght  have  profeased  at  a  fermer 
periadof  his  hfb.  The  Houae,  he  tfcmight, 
would  agree  with  him  when  he  aauly  that 
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thoie  who,  Qoder  mcb  ciromnstaoceSy  had 
tbe  coorage  to  ttgo  this  pedtioD,  dtse^vad 
all  the  atleatiMi  which  any  Duniber  of 
gentleiDea  conkl  raeeire  in  approaching 
parfiameBt  with  tWir  ttattaoatt.  The 
Mtkioaeis  wore  potsesMid  of  kooiriedge, 
urfonaadoBy  aod  ifiielligaiice»  and  certaiDly 
Aey  had  a  risfat  «o  expoct  that  tba  le^ 
guMare  vooid  pajp  dae  attaotioii  to 
their  opiaioni;  He  codd  not  oonclpde 
without  eypretMBg  the  high  aenae  which 
lie«Dtartalo6d  of  the  honeur  cenfeceed  oo 
hm  hyialniatkig  aoch  a  petition.to  his 
haoda*  He  fek  it  deeply  and  aeaaibly. 
He  was  not  apprised  of  ^e  existence  of 
the  petkioa  until  lat^.  It  was  not 
signed  by  any  member,  of  that  House ; 
and  oeuM  not  therefore  be  traced  to  the 
iaflaenee  of  any  ffentleman  who  had  a 
aeat  there*  He  bMie? ed  there  never  was 
I  when  a  larger  nuaber  of  geatle>» 


fnea,  hiahly  educated,  possessing  greater 
knowtedgVy  more  iodefotigable  aeal»  or 
nuMte  m&adiag  Integrity^  could  be  found 
at  the  bar  than  at  the  present  moment. 
He  knew  it  was  asasrted,  and  that  toov  in 
a  high  quarter,  that  the  bar  was  deftoient 
in  uUent ;  that  it  was  not  now  so  Iruitiii) 
m  ability  as  it  formerly  was.  He  oafoa. 
innately  was  growing  old  amongst  that 
body;  but;  be  Would  say,  that  for  leara- 
mgand  ability^  the  bar  of  the  present -day 
might  enter  into  competition  with  the  bar 
of  former  times.  Anciently  there  were 
basafew  men  of  learning  at  the  bar,  and 
that  learning  was  chiefly  conioed  to  their 
awn  professioD';  but  he  would  assert,  that 
£oar  genend  Information,  and  for  extent 
aad  rariety  of  icnowledge,  there  never  was 
such  a  body  of  men  at  the  bar  as  dioee 
who  now  supported  its  character. 

Mr.  Brot^kdm  obaenred,  that' he  should 
aat  discharge  hia  doty  to  that  iHustrious 
body,  the  professors  of  the  law^  whose 
importance  to  the  con8tituti<m,  to  the 
presenratioa^^f  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
and  to  thestabiliiy  of  the  gOTemment,  as 
well  as  to  the  due  administration  of  jus* 
^e,  was  undoubted,  if  be  did  not  join  his 
testimony  to  the  clear  and  forcible  Mate- 
nmnt  ^  his  learned  friend.  With  regard 
to  the  petition  itself,  be  wished  to  add 
one  or  two  particulars,  in  hb  view,  of 
seme  asoment.  His  learned  friend  had 
justly^  obseraed,  that  it  was  set  on  foot 
and  signed,  before  it  was  known  to  him, 
and  te  those  who  might  be  termed  the 
loaders  at  the  bfur,  that  such  a  project  was 
entertained  Afterwards  it  had  been 
adopted  by  othert  of  mora  distinguished 


rank)  or  of  greater  standing*  though  cee- 
tainly  not  of  greater  learmng'Or  td>ili^, 
than  those  who,  in  the  first  iaManoe,  had 
affixed  their  signatures^  No  member  of 
that  House  had  either  signed  it,  or  tahan 
part  in  its  preparation;  and  it  did  not 
contain  the  names  o£  any  of  the  Boamn 
Oatholio  members  of  the  profession.  He 
begged  leaTe  most  distinctly  to  add  hia 
evutence  to  the  assertion  or  hia  ieaihwd 
friend,  that  the  House  would  forma  most 
inisdequaie  estiosate  of  the  numbers  of  the 
flwmbers  of  the  bar  who  were  in  fiivoir  of 
the  petitioa,  if  it  judged  tn«ely  firom  the 
nuniber  of  the  signatures.  The  northern 
oireuit  oonsjsted  of  about  ninety  memben; 
it  might  be  termed  a  floating  body  of  iroat 
ninety  to  a  hundred  members  $  upwards 
of  fifty  of  these  barristeH  had  signed  the 
petition,  and  (rom  his  own  personal  knai^ 
ledge,  he  would  assert,  that  thttty-four  or 
thirty*five  of  the  remainder  had- expressed 
their  warm  concurrence  ks  the  object  of 
the  pelitiuB,  but  at  the  same  tiase  had  clk^ 
jocted  16  sian  it,  because  they  entertained 
some  scruple,  how  ^r  it  wss  fit  for  the 
bar,  aa  a  body,  to  petition  the  leaislatare. 
Out  of  ^the  friiole  circuit,  he  beueved  ha 
might  say,  that  there  were  not  half  a 
doaen,  and  certainly  not  twelve,  membera 
of  it,  who.  hirid  opinions  adverse  to  the 
claiasa  of  the  Catholies.  He  entartma- 
ed  the  higbest  respect  for  the  cirooil^ 
of  which  he  was  an  umiiorthy  membal^ 
and  had  no  reaaon  to  think,  tlmt  opinions 
fovoundile  to  -emancipation  were  mora 
prevalent  upon  that  than  upon  other  cir- 
cuits. .Ha  therefore  called  upon  the 
Hooie  to  observe  the  prodigious  majority 
on  behalf  of  concession.  The  saase  eb» 
servatioa  could  not  have  been  tsuly  made 
eveu  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  .  When  Mr. 
Fox  broagbt  forward  tbe  qucetioa  in;  1800, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Orattan,  the  m^ority 
was  the  other  way,  mtd  disposed  to  cobn 
bme  against  the  Catholic  Claims.  Now, 
however,  a  great  and  salutwry  diange  had 
occurred;  imd  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  Englisli 
bar  might  fahrly  be  tak«i  as  an  exponelit 
of  the  sentiments  of  tbe  ewK^Hened  per* 
tion  of  the  community.  Not  more  than 
six  in  the  hundred,  or  about  one*twentieth 
part  of  the  whole  bar,  objected  to  the 
grant  of  what  the  Catholics  so  justly  ra- 
quired.  Those  who  cast  their  eyes  over 
the  petition  would  observe  tbat  the  sig^ 
natives  were  not  tboee  of  men  of  one  re^ 
ligious  or  political  pesaoasion— CMichi^ 
men  and  Dissenters,  Whigs  and  Ttories^ 
the  enemieaand  the  firieads  of  the  miaister 
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of  the  day,  joined  in  one  prayer;  namelj, 
dial  dinbiliiies,  on  accoant  of  religiout 
of>inioni,  should  bb  inunediaftely  remoted. 
Lord  Mr^fn/  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
up  the  petiuon  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
or  Oreat  Britain,  a  most  considerable, 
exemplary,  and  deeply  aggrieved  portion 
of  the  community;  considerable  in  number 
aad  station,  exemplary  in  charaoter  and 
conduct,  and  deeply  aggrieved,  by  being 
shut  out  from  many  of  tlie  most  valuable 
privileges,  which  both  by  right  of  birth 
and  titfe  they  ought  to  enjoy.  They  ap- 
proached the  House  on  the  pnesent  occa- 
sion with  renewed,  and  he  did  not  disguise 
it,  with  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success— - 
hopes  ipunded  on  the  justice  of  their 
claim,  and  on  the  increased  prefalenoe  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles— hopes 
also  increased  Mid  confirmed  by  the  pro- 
l^reu  of  the  bill  upon  the  table,  placed  as 
it  was  in  the  faamb  of  the  one  man  in  this 
country,  whom,  in  his  conscience,  ^e 
Mieved  best  qualified  to  carry  it  through 
the  House  [hear,  hearl].  The  Catholics 
of  Great  Britain  felt,  that  the  cause  of 
humanity,  justice,  and'  liberality  must  be 
•dvanced  under  his  auspices:  the  sincerity, 
the  energy  and  ability  of  his  proceedings 
could  only  be  eoualled  by  the  spirit  of 
moderation  and  rorbearance  to  which  it 
was  known  he  had  made  roost  important 
aaorifioes  [hear,  hearll.  Whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  the  bill  this  year,  it  must 
triumph  ere  long:  he  said  this  year,  be*- 
eauae  he  agreed  with  those  who  said,  that 
the  opposition  to  it  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
calculation,  whether  for  one,  two,  or  three 
more  sessions  it  might  still  be  possible  to 
protract  the  expiring  life  of  this  extensive 
and  hazardous  injustice.  Whatever, 
therefore,  he  repeated,  might  be  the  result 
this  year,  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  F,  Bur- 
nett) might  enjoy  the  proud  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  much  he  had  contributed 
to  advance,  the  cause  of  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation. He  had  advanced  it,  he  believed, 
m  the  opinion  even  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  not  hjr  any  compromise  of  his  own 
iselings  or  principles,  but  b^  raising  the 
M^lar  sentiment  upon  this  question  a 
Jittle  nearer  to  the  level  of  his  own  virtue 
{hearl].  The  petition  he  had  to  olfer 
•was  signed  by  upwards  of  82,000  persons, 
bnt  he  did  not  state  the  number  for  the 
sake  of  any  impression  to  be  made  by  it ; 
because  it  was  easy  to  conceive  that,  out 
of  the  gross  amount  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain,  exceedioff  200,000, 
the  mere  drcumstanccy  that  a  few  thou- 
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sands  more  or  less  had  signed  the  peti« 
tion,  was  not  of  much  importance,  when 
the  whole  body  was  united  m  one  com- 
mon  hope  and  solicitation.  Neither  did 
he  feel  it  necessary  to  advert  to  the  illus- 
trious names  usually  standing  first  on  the 
petition ;  but  he  mentioned  the  facts  only 
to  shew,  that,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  affurs  of  Ireland,  under  sJI  the 
appeals,  not,  he  thought,  to  the  best 
fedlngs  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
this  country,  the  petitioners  nad  not  been 
deterred,  by  any  consideration  uufrorthy 
of  themselves,  mm  doing  what  they  con- 
sider justice,  not  only  to  themselves,  but 
to  their  suffisrin^  brethren  of  the  sister 
island.  Upon  this  subject  he  would  not 
for  the  worid  be  misunderstood,  or  run 
the  slightest  risk  of  misrepreseatatioo.-* 
The  petitioners  of  Great  Britain  joined 
their  eager  prajrer  to  that  of  the  petitioners 
of  Ireland,  and  they  held  their  cause  in- 
separable. High  as  were  the  personal 
and  hereditary  claiiiis  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
folk; forcible  as  were  the  appeals  of  the 
ancient  aristocracy  of  this  country,  and 
Justus  were  the  demands  of  200»000  Ca» 
tholics  to  be  relieved  from  disabilities,  they 
would  be  weak  and  worthless,  compared 
with  the  ri|;hts  of  a  whole  nation,  from 
many  individuals  of  which  the  House,  to 
its  shame,  had  year  after  year  received  peti- 
tions. The  riffht  hon.. the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  said 
from  the  first  day  of  the  debate  on  the  sub-  ^ 
}ect  matter  of  thepresentbill,thathe  should 
be  ready  to  rest  his  vote  upon  this  question 
on  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Limerick. 
Perhaps,  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  the  House  might  hear  the  articles 
of  that  treaty  discussed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster;  they  might  hear 
the  case  dncussed  upon  that  very  point. 
They  might  hear  the  question  argued, 
not  on  the  narrow  and  partial  view  of  the 
case^  said  to  be  made  by  the  Catholics 
themselves,  but  the  broad  principles  of 
the  law— on  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
the  9th  Willism  Srd;— of  that  statute, 
known  as  the  act  passed  in  confirmation 
of  the  treaty  of  Limerick.  If  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  the  English  par- 
liament, could  oe  reviewed  from  the  time 
of  the  infraction  of  that  treaty  almost  to 
the  present  moment,  he  was  afraid,  the 
Hbuse  would  appear  no  better  than  faith- 
less debtors— than  men,  whose  conduct 
had  been  as  little  directed  by  moral  justice 
as  by  political  wisdom.  He  had  not  the 
folly  or  the  nsadoess  to  insult  the  peti- 
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tjeoers  by  defending  them  agi^t  the 
geaerai  MBDataiieiM  which  seme  pertons 
o^fht  think  proper  to  cast  out  against 
tbra.  He  wished,  on  behalf  of  these 
petitioners,  that  the  House  would  belieTei 
not  merely  from  the  evidence  of  one 
witness,  hvt  from  the  whole  bodj  of  proof 
new  before  themi  that  the  despair  at  times 
exhibited  by  the  Irish  people — the  tone 
semedmes  maintained  by  that  Association 
whieh  was  now  put  down— nay,  eren  that 
the  very  existence  of  that  Association 
itself,  might  be  dated  from  the  rejection 
sf  thai  very  important  measure  which  had 
been  proposed,  in  order  to  place  English, 
ScoCtNtb,  and  Irish  Catholics  upon  the 
same  footing.  The  Irish  Catholics  had 
nerer  considered  their  cause  as  Catholics, 
distinetly  and  separately  from  that  of 
England,  or  from  thatof  unirersal  religious 
liberty.  They  had  always  felt  that  reli- 
gious Uberty  ought  to  be  extended  to  all 
the  subjects  of  Hie  empire  aKke ;  and  dif- 
ferring  ia  this  from  those  who  had  this 
n%ht  presented  petitions  against  them, 
they  prayed  that  fdl  others  who,  like  them- 
selres,  were  saflRsring  disabilites  under 
unwise  and  unjust  laws,  should  be  freed 
from  those  disabilities.  They  prayed,  too, 
on  their  own  account,  that  they  might  be 
reUered  from  oaths  which  were  at  least 
needless ;  since  by  them  the  political  inte- 
grity of  the  Catfaiolics  could  not  be  ascer* 
tained ;  from  oaths  which  had  been  imposed 
as  the  consequence  of  a  plot  that  no  man 
of  common  sense  and  honesty  did  not  attri- 
bute more  to  political  faction  than  to  re- 
ligious frenzy.  One  of  the  oaths  which 
a  Catholic  was  required  to  take,  in  order 
to  free  bimsdf  from  the  disabilities  under 
whieh  he  now  laboured,  was  an  oath 
against  transubstantiation.— against  that 
very  doctrine  which  one  of  the*  greatest 
sovereigns^  queen  Elizabeth,  would  not 
suffer  to  be  questioned,  and  which  Henry 
8tb,  going  still  further,  had  actually  burnt 
peopfe  for  denying.  All  the  questions, 
however^  resolved  themselves  into  thi8> — 
Did  the  Catholics  admit  the  right  of 
foreign  interference  by  any  power  what- 
ever ?  The  answer  to  this  was  too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  doubt.  No  one  could 
believe  that  the  Catholics  would  acknow- 
ledge the  political  supremacy  of  any 
A>ragn  power  at  the  present  time,  what- 
ever th^  might  have  been  inclined  to  do 
hi  former  a^es.  Did  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
that  illustrious  descendant  of  so  many 
n^le  families,  feel  no  higher  duty— did 
he  tfckoowledge  no  clearer  interest  as 
VOL.  XUl. 


a  public  man,  or  as  a  private  individual — 
than  to  be  the  mere  English  agent  of  a 
foreign  power  ?  But,  be  was  prepared  to 
deny  that  the  English  Catholics  had  ever 
been  the  willing  slaves  of  foreign  powers. 
If  hon.  members  were  willing  to  go  back 
to  remote  periods  of  history,  he  was 
equally  willing  to  meet  them ;  and  he  was 
prepared  to  shew,  that  from  the  time  of 
Magna  Charta  downwards,  through  the 
statutes  of  mortmain  and  prsemunire, 
when  the  people  were  engaged  in  a  con« 
test  with  the  church,  which  was  then 
Catholic,  no  instance  could  be  found,  in 
which  the  interference  of  the  pope  had 
been  even  for  a  moment  allowed  [hear!]. 
He  had  hitely  heard  it  said,  that  it  was 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  to  restore  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  intended  re- 
establishment  of  that  order  met  with  the 
sanction  of  the  po|[>e.  That  statement 
had  been  advanced  as  an  additional  reason 
why  the  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  were 
not  to  be  relieved  from  their  disabilities. 
Now,  though  he  was  as  unfriendly  as  any 
man  could  be  to  the  re-establishment  of 
an  order  which,  in  his  opinion^  had  always 
done  its  utmost  in  support  of  absolute 
power,  yet  he  could  nbt  admit  the  force 
of  the  argument  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
for  he  denied  the  statement,  that  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  was  to  be  re-established 
in  Ireland,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Papal  government.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  was,  that  the  nope  had  uniformly  re- 
fused  to  permit  the  re-establishment  of 
that  order.  The  union  between  the 
Catholic  priesthood  and  people  had  some- 
times been  objected  to ;  he  besought  the 
House  to  take  the  shortest  mode  to  dissolve 
it.  Let  them  give  the  laity  the  means  of 
representing  the  interests  of  the  people — 
let  them  thus  unite  the  laity  and  the  people 
together,  and  by  passing  the  bill  to-night, 
destroy  that  influence  of  the  priesthood 
which  they  affected  so  much  to  dread. 
He  was  sure  that  when  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  afler  the  bill  now  about  to  come 
before  the  House  should  have  been  passed 

iand  that  it  would  be  passed  he  confi- 
ently  hoped),  men  would  look  back  with 
wonder  th$t  it  had  been  so  long  delayed. 
There  was  no  man  living  who  would  no^v 
propose  the  enactment  of  such  laws  as 
were  in  existence;  and  be  di(t  not  believe 
there  was  any  man  in  the  House  who 
could  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
say,  that  their  continuance  was  now  ne- 
cessary. He  would  read  an  extract  from 
C 
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a  letter  written  by  one  wbo  was  an  Irish* 
nian,  and  who  had  been  a  Catliolic,  but 
who  afterwards  abandoned  and  betrayed 
his  country  and  his  faitli :  he  meant  Dr. 
Duigenan.    In  writing  to  Mr.  Grattan  in 
17979  and  advocating  the  Union,  he  said, 
**  Ifwe  were  one  people,  the  preponderance 
of  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  so 
great,  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
the  continuance  of  any  restrictions  on  the 
Catholics  ^  and  yet,  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  that  persoi)  who  had  thus  offered 
an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics,  persisted  in  excluding  them. 
The  effect  of  that  exclusion  was  obviously 
as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust ;  for  it  accu- 
mulated the  motives  which  the  Catholics 
felt  to  adhere  to  their  faith.     It  was  im- 
possible that  any  man  of  honour  could 
abandon  a  claim  which  he  felt  was  'just, 
and   for  his  pretension  to  which  he  was 
invidiously  deprived  of  rishts  to  which,  as 
a  member  of  the  community,  he  was  en- 
titled.    At  this  moment  a  very  large  body 
of  men  would  receive  as  a  boon  that  which 
he  demanded  for  them  on  grounds  of  po- 
litical justice ;  but,  if  there  were  only  one 
man  who  for  conscience  sake  was  sub- 
ject to  these  unwise  and  unjust  laws,  he 
would,  with  undiminished  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness, claim  for  that  man,  as  he  did  now 
for  millions,  the  relief  to  which  he  would 
be  entitled.    He    recommended  to  the 
serious  attention  of  the  House,  the  peti- 
tion which  he  now  presented,  and  remind- 
ed them,  that  by  granting  the  prayer  of 
it  they  would  benefit  themselves,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  did  justice  to  more 
than  six  millions  of  their  4llow-subjects. 

Mr.  John  Smith  feared  it  was  pot  gene- 
rally known  of  what  materials  the  body  of 
the  British  Catholics  was  composed.  He 
could  assure  the  House,  that  for  moral 
conduct,  for  integrity  of  principle,  for 
property  and  industry,  they  were  not 
exceeded  by  any  body  of  men  in  the 
kingdom — excepting,  perhaps,  only  the 
Quakers,  with  whom  he  believed  no  sect 
could  be  put  in  competition.  Thequestion 
was,  whether  the  House  would  be  justified 
in  preventing  such  men  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, from  enjoying  those  rights  which 
were  freely  possessed  by  all  their  fellow 
subjects. 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  the  House  were 
already  aware  of  his  sentiments  upon  this 
subject.  He  had  before  stated,  that  he 
considered  every  concession  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  he  had 
given  his  reasons  for  saying,  that  their 
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claim  to  eqtiality  of  rights  ough(  to  be 
admitted.  He  could  not,  however,  help 
saying,  that  he  looked  upon  the  present 
petitioners  in  a  very  different  manner. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  but  he  felt  somewhat  differently 
toward  the  Catholics  of  England  and 
Scotland ;  at  least  in  a  politiciu  point  of 
view.  He  would  give  the  Iri9b  Catholics 
the  emancipation  they  required;  but  be 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  move,  that  a 
clausebe  inserted  in  the  bill, declaring  that 
no  Catholic  member  should  sit  for  any 
county,  city  or  Borough  in  Great  Britain 
[a  laugh]. 

Mr.  Coibsaid,  he  had  to  present  apetition 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norwich,  and  seventy 
clergymen  of  that  diocese.  He  should 
be  extremely  happy  if  he  should  be.  able 
to  congratulate  that  great  and  good  man, 
the  present  bishop  of  Norwich,  on  the 
success  of  the  measure,  which  that  right 
reverend  prelate  had  so  long  and  so  ably 
advocated.  The  petitioners  would  not 
have  intruded  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  House,  but  that  they  saw  some  of 
their  clerical  brethren  using  every  ex- 
ertion to  get  up  petitions  against  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics.  The  exertions 
of  the  persons  to  whom  he  alluded  had 
not  been  suspended  even  in  Passion  Week; 
and  on  Good  Friday — perhaps  they 
thought  the  better  day  the  better  deed — 
they  had  been  peculiarly  active.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  petitioners  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  come  forward.  He 
should  not  now  say  more  than  confirm  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Norwich;  namely,  that  the  Dissenters  of 
Norfolk  entertained  the  most  sincere  wishes 
for  the  extension  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  to  all  classes  of  tlieir  fellow  sub-» 
jects.  He  could  not  better  express  the 
opinions  of  the  petitioners  than  by  reading 
a  part  of  the  prayer  of  their  petition: 
**  As  ministers  of  the  church  of  England, 
we  are  not  behind  any  of  our  brethren 
in  attachment  to  that  church,  and  in 
anxious  regard  for  its  prosperity  and 
welfare ;  but  we  consider  its  true  strength 
to  consist  in  the  purity  and  excellence  of 
its  doctrines,  rather  than  in  any  restraint 
imposed  upon  those  who  may  differ  from 
them/'  A  petition  founded  on  such. a 
spirit  of  toleration  offered  a  worthy  ex- 
ample for  all  the  ministers  of  the  estab- 
lished church  to  follow. 

Colonel   Wodehouse  bore  testimony  to 
the  extreme  respectability  of  the  petition* 
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ere.  Helcnew  DO  persons  of  more  boDour- 
able  or  unexceptionable  cimracter.  Wben 
these  petitions  were  first  introduced  into 
parliament,  tbey  had  been  treated  by 
some  members  with  an  asperity  that  was 
quite  disgraceful,  and  which  did  not  ac- 
cord with  the  frame  and  temper  of  mind 
of  those  who  sincerely  professed  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship.  It  was, 
however,  impossible  for  any  words  to  oon- 
rej  a  greater  propriety  of  sentiment,  than 
those^f  this  petition.  With  every  word 
ef  this  petition  he  heartily  concurred. 

Lord  MiUon  took  that  opportunity  of 
adding  hia  thanks  to  those  of  the  hon. 
^^tleman,  for  the  sentiments  contained 
in  this  petition.  It  had  been  too  much 
the  practice  of  those  who  advocated  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
instead  of  founding  it  upon  its  own  nigh 
grounds,  to  endeavour  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  exclusion  which  was  degrading  to 
ita  purity  and  dignity.  Friend  as  he  was 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  con-uptions  of  the  Catholic 
church.  He  thought  that  those  clerical 
petitioners  had  a  very  unbecoming  sense 
of  the  excellence  of  the  religion  they  pro- 
fessedy  who,  instead  of  leaving  its  defence 
and  protection  to  its  own  excellence,  and 
to  the  piety  and  learning  of  its  ministry, 
called  m  the  assistance  of  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law,  and  would  punish  all  who  dis* 
aented  firom  its  doctrines,  by  depriving 
them  of  political  advantages.  The  law 
aa  it  stood  at  present  had  this  operation, 
and  degraded  the  church  of  England,  by 
making  it  a  pretence  for  persecuting  other 
aects.  The  word  <<  persecution/'  might 
sound  in  in  the  ears  of  some  gentlemen, 
but  what  less  than  persecution  was  it,  to 
deprive  men  of  those  political  rights  to 
which,  as  citizens,  they  were  entitled,  on 
no  other  ground  than  that  of  religious 
dissent? 

The  several  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie.  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  moved  the  order  of  the 
daj  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BrofamUm  said : — I  rise  on  this  im* 
portant  question  at  a  crisis  as  eventful,  as 
any  which  has  ever  yet  balanced  the  fate  of 
Irehttid,with,I  hope  the  feelings  of  serious- 
sesa  that  should  attend  a  man  presuming 
to  bear  a  part  in  so  momentous  a  discus- 
aion,  and  with  an  anxiety,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  Irishman  to  feel  it,  to  treat 
this  subject  on  its  ofrn  peculiar  merits. 


divested  of  past  recollections,  and  the  sore- 
I  ness  resulting  from  them  which  must  be 
common  not  only  to  me,  but  to  all  of 
both  parties  who  have  ever  engaged  in 
this  painful  conflict.     It  is  a  sentiment 
which  I  hear  almost  universally  expressed 
in  private,  and  which  I  trust  I  shall  not 
hear  this  evening  less  strongly  marked 
on  responsibility  in  public — that  circum* 
;  stanced  as  we  are  in  Ireland,  we  cannot 
{  remain — that   life  is  miserable   in    that 
country — that  the  two  great  parties  are 
little  removed  from  a  state  of  actual  con- 
flict— that  no  effect  can  be  given  to  the 
opening  prospects    of  improvement  for 
Ireland— that  according  to  the  natural 
growth  and  tendency  of  things,  few  Irish- 
men can  pronounce  the  connexion  of  their 
country  with  England  to  be  securct  and 
few  Englishmen  I  fear  can  pronounce  it 
to  be  desirable— therefore  something  or 
other  must  be  done.     What  will  you  do  ? 
Will  you  go  back?     Will  you  re-enact 
the  penal  code?   there  is  one  short  an- 
swer to  this  which  is  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand—you cannot  do  it— since  there- 
fore,  you   cannot  go   back,   and  since 
to .  remain   as  you  are,  no  man  in   his 
senses  is  content ;  what  remains  but  to 
go  forward  fully  and  speedily  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  concession?-— all  are  worn  out 
with  this  unprofitable  conflict;  victory  has 
brought  with  it  no  cessation  of  hostilities — 
the  baffled  party  still  presses  forward,  and 
triutnph  in  its  turn  comes  to  all  but  to  the 
country ;  therefore,  I  say,  give  us  some 
comprehensive  settlement — some  measure 
of  tranooillity  for  that  distracted  country, 
whose  destinies  are  now  collected  within 
the  compass  of  the  evening  on  which  we 
have  entered.    If  I  am  asked,  did  I  now 
appear  clad  in  that  old  hostility,  which 
has  hitherto  marked  me  for  good  or  bad 
towards  six  millions  of  my  countrymen,  I 
answer  cheerfully — and  I  feel  the  lighter 
for  the  confession — by  no  means— quite 
the  contrary,   the  grounds  on  which  I 
formerly  professed  to  stand  are  gone — 
many  of  the  arguments  which  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  using  and  hearing  used  on 
this  occasion,  are  taken  away.— those  that 
remain  are  weakened— and  in  common 
sense,  justice  and  consistency,  what  re- 
mains of  a  man  whose  arguments  are  gone 
but  to  reconsider  his  conclusions — and 
what  atonement  more  reasonable  or  more 
due,  than  finding  he  has  adopted  an  erro- 
neous opinion  to  say  so  and  to  abjure  it. 
I  know  bow  much  a  change  of  opinion 
affords  ground  of  ridiculci  and  ground  of 
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•atpfeioD,  and  almost  every  ground  bal« 
charitable  presumption  in  favor  of  sincerity 
— ^nd  therefore  I  do  not  rise  so  noch  in 
the  hope  of  expkining  myself,  as  for  the 
purpose  of  earnestly  praying — that  many 
who  like  myself  have  looked  at  this  subject 
apart  from  inquiry ,  and  apart  from  dispai- 
sionate  examination,  misled  by  old  alarms, 
and  old  prejudices— and  I  mutt  say  some- 
what misled  by  the  warning  notes  of  the 
Catholics  themselves-— may,  on  coming  to 
contend  with  the  facts,  be  overcome  by 
.  them — may,  on  examining  the  evidence, 
yield  their  understandings  to  it*— I  do 
hope  that  both   parties   when   brought 
lairly  into  the  clear  view  of  each  other, 
and  to  a  dear  apprehension  of  each,  other's 
opinions,  may  be  seized  with  the  com- 
puoction  of  bretliren  who  have  too  long 
stood  aloof,  more  on  imaginary  differences 
than  substantial  separation,  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  common  country,  its  present 
peace  and  fiiture  welfare,  may,  with  a 
common  impulse,  be  prepared  to  give  up 
the  causes  of  its  past  erabit torment.    The 
Roman  Catholic  religion  I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  of  as  a  form  of  belief,  or 
mode  of  worship  between  man  and  his 
Maker.    Judge  not  lest  ye  be  judged; 
this  is  a  gi'^at  and  a  wise  principle  be- 
tween difitering  religious  communittes,  as 
well  as  between  the  members  composing 
these  communities;  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  the  only  view  in  which  we  are 
concerned  with  it,  in  its  practical  con- 
sequences as  affecting  the  discharge  of 
social  duties, — as  invalidating  the  duty 
of  man  to  man,— >a8  detracting  from  the 
allegiance  which  subjects  owe  to   their 
king — as  weakening  the  authority  which 
governors  should  exercise  over  those  be- 
neath them. — The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  all  these  points  is  now  free  from 
objection ;  it  is  so  because  it  has  freed 
Itself  from  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Curia.    The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
consider  the  pope  the  chief  pastor  of 
their  church ;  they  consider  him  the  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter ;  but  as  such,  they  re* 
cognize  in  him  a  pure  spiritual  supremacy 
only,   and   nothmg   more.    That  power 
which  sported  with  crowns— which  placed 
kingdoms  under  interdict,  which  compel- 
led emperors  and  kings  to  bend  in  slavish 
submission  before  it ;  that  power,  in^  Ire- 
land as  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
has  been  reduced  ta  comparative  insigni- 
ficance. 

Time  has  laid  its  hand  on  this  insti- 
tution, as  well  as  on  every  other.    The 
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growing  spirit  of  infonaatiott  thro«ghoiit 
the  world  has  found  its  way  within  th# 
lofty  ran^MMts  of  the  divridi  of  Rome, 
and  the  colossal  power  which  threatened 
minds  and  oppressed  ponsciences,   and 
scared    mighty  princes — no  longer  pea* 
sesses  the  uightest  temporal  influence  s»vw 
within  its  own  limited  territory.    This  is 
not  apart  from  the  question.      If  it^  were 
true  that  British  subjects  gave  only  • 
divided  allegiance  to  their  king,  i£  it  were 
trae  that  the  king  did  not  enjoy  the  fuM^ 
perfect,  and  undivided  aHegiance  of  hie 
subjects,  as  far  as  he  is  ensitled  to  k  in 
consequence  ef  either  his  legal,  civiiv  o« 
political  rights,  then   would  I  say  Uiat- 
such  subjects  were  still  fit  objects  for  ex- 
clusion, and,  acknowledging  a  sovereignty 
superior  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  realm^ 
that  they  could  not  complain  of  the  law 
of  that  realm  which  refused  to  treat  them 
as  good  and  loyal  subjects.     But  how 
stands  this  matter  ?  If  the  information  W0 
have  lately  obtained  be  good  for  any 
thing,  and  if  not,  let  us  boldly  say  so, 
and  give  up  the  farce   of  inquiry,  and 
admit  that  into  the  mystery  of  Irisli  affaire 
no  light  can  ever  penetrate.    If  high-^ 
minded,  intellectual  men,  have  not  come 
over  here  to  fill  the  ear  and  delude  the 
understanding,  and  to  lead  us^  through 
ignorance  and  error,    into  irretrievable 
ruin ;  or,  in  other  words,  and  here  I  must' 
make  common  cause  with  my  countrymea- 
— if  Irishmen  have  not, come  over  here  to 
lie  on  a  great  and  devilish  scale^-if  the 
evidence  of  pious  men  be  admissible — i$ 
the  solemn  oaths  of  Cluristian  bishops  be 
I  not  regarded  as  a  thing  of  nought— then 
!  i^  this  part  of  the  question  up,  and  any 
man  talking  of  the  divided  allegiance  oP 
I  Catholics  in  this  country  must  be  locrf&e<l 
i  upon  as  wilfully  ignorant,  >  or  inciivablj 
blind.    I  will  read  to  the  House  an  extract 
from  the  examination  of   Dr.  Doyle :— ^ 
;  ''Question:  If  the  pope  were  to  intermed- 
j  die  with  the  rights  of  the  king,  or  witb 
I  the  allegiance  which  Catholics  owe  to 
':  the  king,  what  would  be  the  consequence 
so  far  as  the  Catholic  clergy  were  con- 
cerned ?— Answer:     The    ooosec^uenee 
would  be,  that  vvieshould  oppose  him  by 
every  means*  in  our  power,  even  by  tM 
exercise    of  our   spiritual    autborily.— -- 
Quetion:  In  what  manner  would  you  ex^ 
ereise  that  spiritual'  authority  ?— Answert 
By  preaching  to  the  people  thattheip 
duty  to  God  as  Cathohos  required'  06 
them  to  oppose  every  person^  who-  wonldi 
interfere   in  apy  m^f  with  that  rights 
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wliicli  tbe  law  of  natare,  and  the  |>otichre 
Itm  of  God,  ettid>li8b6d  in  their  pmce,  a 
prieee  wbom  we»  as  subjectsy  weA  bound 
to  support.  We  should  therefore  eiLerciee 
our  spiritual  authority  by  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  people*  and  by  teaching  then 
to  oppose  the  pope  if  he  interfered  with  tbe 
temporal  rights  of  our  king«^  Dr.  Doyle 
would  teach  the  people  to  oppose  the 
pope.  Surely  there  is  not  roucti  of  the 
papist  here.  What  says  Dr.  Murray? 
The  pope's  authority  as  wholly  confined 
to  a  spiritual  authority,  according  to  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  «<My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."  So  say  several  other 
prelates  who  have  been  examined  upon 
the  subject.  All  agree  in  protesting 
against  the  authority  of  the  pope  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of  this  or  any 
other  state  evils ! 

Has  the  pope  a  dispensing  power? 
Why  do  I  dwell  on  these  grounds  ?— »be- 
cause  ^y  are  still  occupi«i  as  the  strong 
holds  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic  peti- 
cfoD.  Has  the  pope  a  dispensing  power  I 
How  is  this  ascertained?  The  question 
IS  put  to  Dr.  Doyle,  what  authority  has 
Gother  amongst  Roman  Catholics  ?  Dr. 
Doyle  answerst-^Gother  is  esteemed  by 
OS  a  very  venerable  writer,  and  perfectly 
orthodox  jn  all  that  he  has  written.  It 
is  then  read  from  Gother.  ^*  Cursed  is 
he  that  behoves  there  is  authority  in  the 
pope,  or  any  other,  that  can  give  leave  to 
commit  shis ;  or  that  can  forgive  him  his 
sins  for  a  sum  of  money. "  I  affirm  that 
doctrine,  says  Dr.  Doyle:  the  other  is  a 
frightful  and  knpious  position,  and  most 
accursed  is  he  that  holds  it. 

Do  the  Roman  Catholics  seek  to  re- 
cover the  confiscated  property  ?  I  beg 
the  House  to  observe  how  such  an  at- 
tempt would  operate.  The  Catholics 
are  persons  very  much  engaeed  in  com- 
merce; they  have  also,  within  the  last 
tlnrty  ^ears,  entered  very  much  into 
professions.  They  make  money  in  com-< 
meree  and'  professions.  That  money 
settles  into  land,  and  thus  the  landed'  in- 
terest of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  increas* 
ing  to  a  great  extent.  Ta  the  eiitent  of 
Che  interest  the  Catholics' have  in  the  land; 
they  are  of  coome  eouattr  mt^resU^d^  in 
preserving*  property  with  the  Frotefttsmts ; 
all^  lawyers  consider,  that  no  Hitle  \\$  M 
good  4r  the  pure^laser  oP  a  property, 
whelhiir  tte  person  be  Catiiolio  or  Piro^ 
testMt,  si'the'titkB  to^  confiscated' pmper^ 
ty,  fbr  then^^  tft^e  is*  traced^  to  tf  lawful 
erigtti^flfttor  Cba  ttftul*^oliy  dPibMe'W&o 


obtained  forftited  prqierty,  took  out  pa» 
tents  finr  it,  the  patent  Is  easily  found,  and 
a  lawyer  dKraets  searches  ntordy  for  tiie 
subsequent  period. 

Why,  then,  the  caae  aiands  thus:~ 
Roman  Csfthdios  are  possessed  of  hirge 
eenfisoated  estates  —  llonkan  Catholics 
have  long  smd  vakiable  leases  on  eoi^* 
eated  estatei-^fRoman  Catholics  have  lent 
eonstderabte  sams  on  mortgagei  of  con- 
fiscated estates^— and  yet  some  people 
have  the  madness  to  say,  that  Roman 
Catholics  will  be  parties  to  an  attempt  to 
restore  these  estates  to  the  nameless  and 
generally  unknown  descendants  of  the  old 
proprietors.  The  thing  is  utterly  tmpes^ 
sihle  V  no  man  in  his  senses^  can  seriously 
think  otherwise.  Is  fiiith  not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics?  Certainly  the  Catholics 
do  hold  thai  fakh  is  not  to  be  hetd  with  he- 
retics— ^but  in  what  sense?  Why,  Dr. 
Murray  tells  us,  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
code  of  fkith  is  not  the  same  as  the  FVo^ 
testant  code  of  &kh ;  that  is,  that  tiie 
Roman  Catholics  do  net  held  ^iHVual 
communion  with  us  any  ikk>re  (ban  Wfi 
with  them.  In  this  setise  only  kF  9Mk  ikbll 
to  be  kept  with  heretics ;  but  if  by  Mdv 
is  understood  fidelity  to  ^^gemeitta 
— ^then  are  Reman  Catiloltai  bound  to 
observe  their  oaths,  their  pledges,  theft' 
contracts,  as  much  wi^  per^onb  difi'a-Tbg 
from  them  in  religion  as  whh  persons 
agreeing  with  them  in  religion;  and  ht 
liie  last  setifse  Roman  Catholics  reject  and 
detest  as  an  unchristian  and  hnpidus  prin*^ 
ciple,  that  fiuth  is  not  to  be  kept  witfr 
heivtics.  The  Rev.  Mr.  BtlmeUt,  §  P^i^ 
testant  dissenting  clergyman,  thinks  that 
some  persons  still  imputes  the  dbctVine  t^ 
pure  Catholics  in  its  odions  sense— but  on^ 
being  asked  what  was  tfie  most  modmi' 
act  of  their  not  keepmg  fiiith  with  heretics^ 
he  covdd  recolUeot  no  act  of  the  kindsub^ 
sequent  to  the  persecution*  of  the  Wd^ 
denser  and  the  case  of  Huss.  Why, 
then,  the  Roman  Catholics  hold  no  divided 
alleffiaace-i^they  rejiN^  as  inlnibus  ahd^ 
uni£iistian  the  doctHne  thaf  fidtlhJs  noif 
to  be  kept  with  heiietics<«Aihey  seek  not 
the  confiscated  estates-Mhey  deny  thai 
the  pope,  et  any  one  else,  can  give  a 

Kwer  wt  the  etMttmksion  of  shi:  They 
iN»i  therefore;  ih  my  mind,  a  fitir  claim 
tO' come  into  the  enjoyment  of  civil' prfvi^ 
l^ges^od  ean  state  no  ht»  agaiiteTthent 
•'^^md  if  you  caHndtv  they  have  a' right' to 
comphdn^^^nd  they  will  compldin,  as  Idngf 
ar  tlie  law  shall  nefhM'  tO'  tfeat  them  oti 
the  footihg^oFgood^6iftjecttf«'i^'bgs  iem^ 
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poral  with  them  are  easily  diviaible  from 
things  Bpiritaal— »the  man  least  in  the 
habit  of  splitting  differences  may  make 
the  distinction — the  coarsest  underatand- 
ing  may  perceive  it— and  no  man  but  the 
most  timid  can  be  alarmed  at  the  possibi- 
lity of  their  confusion.  That  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  whole  dispute. 

Do  you  object  to  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  ground  of  their  seven  sacraments— 
their  confession  and  transubstantiation — 
Such  never  was  the  policy  of  the  law. 
We  never  have  desired,  under  pain  of 
penalties,  to  force  the  Catholics  to  abjure 
their  religion  and  embrace  our  own,  as 
superior  to  it ;  for,  as  the  law  now  stands, 
provided  a  man  will  deny  transubstan- 
tiation, he  may  be  an  Atheist,  he  may  be 
a  Deist,  he  may  deny  the  atonement,  he 
may  worship  the  signs  of  the  heavens  or  the 
creeping  thmgs  of  the  earth,  and  yet  he 
may  come  into  participation  with  the  le- 
gislature, and  into  offices  t>f  the  highest 
trust  in  the  kingdom ;  but  the  Catnolic, 
your  brother,  your  Christian  brother, 
bought  with  the  same  price,  acknowledg- 
ing the  same  Saviour,  bending  before  the 
aame  Creator,  is  branded  with  exclusion 
from  all  offices  of  trust  and  honour  in  the 
state— and  yet  you  wonder  that  he  is  in- 
temperate. 

I  will  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  I  by  no  means  think  it  the  best  pos- 
sible settlement  of  the  afiiEurs  of  Ireland. 
Taken  alone,  it  appears  to  me  to  lack  two 
measures,  which  all  parties  and  persons 
consider  proper  paru  of  the  arrangement. 
I  mean  a  provision  from  the  state  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  an  increased 
Giialification  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
m^ichise  in  Ireland.  No  man  has  ever  said 
that  these  two  measures  can  go  forward 
without  Catholic  emancipation.  Any  at- 
tempt at  their  enactment,  unaccompanied 
by  that  great  and  righteous  measure  which 
must  be  the  foundation  of  all  other  measures, 
would  put  Ireland  in  a  flame ;  but  accom* 
panying  emancipation,  they  will  give  satis- 
j&ction  to  everv  reflecting  roan  in  Ireland. 
In  the  hope,  then,  that  Catholic  emanci- 
paticm  will  draw  after  it  these  two  other 
measures,  my  hearty  support  shall  be 
given  to  the  hon.  baronet's  proposition, 
whilst  I  reserve  to  myself  the  full  privilege 
of  dealing  with  this  bill  on  the  third  read- 
ing as  may  appear  to  me  most  meet  on 
the  occurrences  in  the  interim.  I  will 
by  no  means  support  a  provision  for  the 
Rpman  Catholic  priesthood  as  a  debt  of 
gratitude  duiB  from  the  state  to  these. 
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meritorious  conservators  of  the  peace* 
Quite  otherwise,  for  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that,  considering  the  intimacy  of  the 
priesthood  with  their  flocks,  and  the  in- 
fluence they  exercise  over  their  minds — 
less  they  could  not  well  havedone,  and  much 
more  very  easily  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try they  might  have  done ;  but  if  I  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  emancipation,  it  is 
this :  to  bring  all  classes  of  his  majesty^s 
subjects,  without  reference  to  their  religion, 
into  an  intimate  incorporation  with  thestate. 
Why  then  will  you  exclude  ibe  clergy  ? 
Are  they  of  less  importance  in  your  judg- 
ment than  the  laity,  less  influential,  less 
educated,  less   regarded?      Every   man 
who  knows  Ireland  knows  the  contrary, 
and    therefore    the    poorest  policy   and 
meanest  economy  in  this  incorporation  of 
the  Irish  people  with  tlie  state,  will  be  to 
leave  the  Catholic  clergy  excluded,  pos* 
sessed  of  undoubted  influence  to  lead  the 
people  in   any  way  they  like,   but  pos- 
sessed of  no  interest  to   lead   them  in 
the  way  they  should  go— in  the  way  of 
allegiance  and  dutiful  affection  for  the 
laws   and   the    country.    Give    them    a 
reasonable  provision.     Studiously  beware 
of  interfering  with  the  independance  of 
their  religion.     They  will  thank  you  for 
your  consideration,  and  yield  a  becoming 
gratitude  to  the  state  which  yields  to  them 
increased  comfort  and  increased  respect 
in  the  eyes  of  their  people ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  substantial  relief  which  by 
such  a  measure  you  will  bring  home,  to 
their  doors — to  the  door  of  the  poorest 
man  in  the  country,  will  thank  you  and 
bless  you,  and  serve  you  with  fidelity  so. 
long  as  Irish  gratitude  shall  be  proverbial. 
With  respect  to  the  elective  franchise,, 
my  view  is  shortly  this,  and  I  will .  give, 
more  weight  to  my  opinions  by  stating 
that  I  hold  them  in  common  with  Mr. 
Blake,  to  whom  so  much  is  due  for  his 
admirable  exposition  of  this  subject*    In 
1793  you  went  wrong.     A  formidable 
species  of  political  power,  the  elective 
franchise,  was  given  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
licS|  subject  to  so  small  a  qualification  as 
to  vest  it  in  the  very  lowest  orders,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  that  political  power 
which  is  exercised  through  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, was  withheld  from  Roman  Catholics 
of  property  and  intelligence,  and  in  whose 
exercise  of  power  most  confidence  may 
be  placed.  Tnerefore,  emancipation  would 
not  for  the  first  time  give  political,  power 
to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  tney  possess  it, 
and  who  can  ^^y  they  do  not  exerQiae  it  -^ 
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but  •emancipatioD,  accompsnied  with  a 
higher  qualincation  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise,  will  change  the  nature  of  the 
power  intrusted  to  them.  It  will  take 
away  the  power  of  electing  from  a  de- 
pendant multitude,  and  it  will  give  the 
capacity  of  being  elected  to  station  and 
to  property.  Who  can  say  such  a  change 
is  not  desirable  for  Ireland  ?  Let  it  not 
here  be  said  tliat  violence  will  be  done  to 
the  freeholders  of  Ireland.  They  are  not 
freeholders,  but  hold  in  right  of  vassalage. 
They  act  under  the  lash  of  the  aristocrat, 
and  under  dread  of  the  priest — whichever 
triumphs,  the  freedom  of  election  sinks -~ 
whichever  triumphs,  the  freeholder  suffers; 
for  either  the  lanalord  punishes  him  in  time, 
or  the  priest  threatens  him  with  eternity. 
Amend  this  system  then — and  if  such  an 
amendment  follows  in  the  train  of  ^manci- 
pation,  increased  tenfold  in  value  will  be 
this  measure  of  justice,  and  policy,  and  ex- 
pediency. Here,  then,  is  your  measure 
indicated  to  you,  after  lopg  inquiry,  by 
persons  of  the  most  conflicting  opinions. 
Now  is  your  time:  bow  admirable  is  the 
state  of  Ireland  for  the  introduction  of  it. 
The  voice  of  party  is  quiet — scarcely  has 
anindividual  opinionbeen  breathed  against 
it — nothing  is  heard  but  the  stillness  of 
sus|)ense  and  anxiety  to  submit  to  the 
wisdom  of  parliament.  Oh !  seize  these 
golden  moments — neglect  not  such  great 
salvation  as  now  presents  itself,  and  so  at 
length  will  you  give  repose  to  Ireland, 
and  increased  stability  to  the  whole  em- 
phre. 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  that,  objectionable  as 
the  measure  was  in  its  original  state,  it 
was  ten  times  more  so  when  accompanied 
by  the  two  measures  which  had  been  just 
alluded  to.  The  disfranchising  the  forty- 
shilling  freeholders  would  be  a  most  ty- 
rannical exercise  of  power.  From  what 
fund  was  the  provision  for  the  clergy  to 
be  drawn  ?  Ireland  was  not  able  to  pay 
the  interest  of  her  own  debt ;  it  was  there- 
fore out  of  the  revenues  of  Great  Britain 
that  these  large  stipends  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  were  to  be  paid.  And,  while  all 
the  odium  of  the  tithes  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  Protestant  clergy,  the  Catholic 
would  be  paid  by  the  state.  Allowing 
600(.  or  800/.  a-year  for  each  parish,  as 
one  priest  was  in  general  unequal  to  the 
duty,  and  there  being  2,500  parishes,  a 
little  multiplication  WQuId  show,  that 
there  would  be  a  pretty  large  draft  upon 
the  consolidated  fund.  But  the  expense 
would  not  stop  here.    Mr.  O'Connell  bad 
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stated,  Ihat  the  priests  ought  to  be  paid 
twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  they 
now  received.  Then  they  should  have 
glebes  and  glebe-houses,  and  their  semi* 
naries  should  be  more  amply  provided 
for.  He  trusted  that  parliament  would 
not  enter  blindly  upon  such  an  expensive 
project.  It  was  impossible  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  could  long  bear  the 
burthen  which  the  payment  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  would  impose  upon  them;  and  then 
it  would  be  found  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  tithes  of  the  Protestait 
church  in  Ireland.  As  he  thought,  there- 
fore, that  nothing  was  likely  to  arise  fVom 
the  concession  but  anarchy  and  confusion, 
he  would  move  as  an  amendment,  *<  That 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day 
six  months." 

Mr.  fVilUam  Peel  rose,  to  second  the 
amendment.  It  had  been  urged,  he  satd, 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  public 
mind  on  this  question ;  but,  if  he  might 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  that  fact  from  the 
opinions  held  m  Staffordshire,  the  county 
with  which  he  was  more  immediately  con* 
nected,  he  should  say,  that  the  people  of 
that  county  were  as  decidedly  against 
granting  further  concessions  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  ever  they  were.  For  himseMv 
afler  listening  to  the  arguments  that  had 
been  adduced  in  its  favour  by  men  of  the 
most  splendid  and  most  eloquent  talents, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  so  fiur 
from  being  converted,  the  longer  he  lived 
the  more  danger  he  saw  in  granting  to 
the  Catholics  emancipatioii.  But,  even 
if  he  had  been  generally  friendly  to  the 
cause  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he  should 
consider  the  present  time  a  most  unfit  one 
for  carrying  the  question.  It  would  really 
be  putting  too  high  a  premium  upon  fac- 
tion and  violence,  to  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  late  proceedings  of  the  CathoNc 
Association  had  tended  to  promote  any 
thing  in  tlie  way  of  concession  from  par- 
liament or  the  countr}*.  God  forbid  that 
the  British  legislature  should  be  intimi- 
dated in  the  performance  of  its  duty  by^ 
the  violence  of  that  or  of  any  other  Asso- 
ciation. He  granted  that  it  was  not  just 
to  make  the  many  suffer  for  the  errors  of 
the  few,  but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  had, 
in  fact,  recognised  the  Association  as  the 
public  organ  of  its  proceedings  and  opi- 
nions, and  they  had,  therefore,  made 
themselves  a  party  to  all  that  might  be 
done  by  thfit  Association;  they  had 
adopted  the  leaders  of  that  body  as  their 
chiefs,  and  made  themselves  parties  to 
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th«ir  «piaioM  and  proeeottigfc  Ht  b^ 
liiired  U  vti  an  tza^geratioo  to  aay  that 
the  tavse  of  Catholic  emaoeipation  waa 
the  oauae  of  aix  millioD  of  oeople  in  Ire- 
land; bnt  the  fact  mattered  little,  for  the 
greater  their  nuaaber  the  greater  was  the 
Sanger  of  granting  what  they  desired.  It 
waa  only  neeesaary  to  observe  the  influ- 
ence that  the  Catholic  priests  had  over 
the  minds  of  their  flocksy  to  look  forward 
with  terror  to  the  tioM  when  Cathotic 
nembeffs  shonld  be  admitted  to  take  their 
9UUM  within  the  walla  of  that  House.  He 
n^  not  one  who  thonght  liiat  the  politi- 
cal oonaequencea  woum  be  trifling  of  ear- 
ijring  the  preaent  meaamre.  Ifparliament 
•nee  wa^  thrown  open  to  the  CathoUes,  a 
decided  change  could  not  fail  to  take 
place  in  the  state  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tion. A  large  body  of  Catholics  would 
soon  be  fi>ura  sitting  in  that  House,  to 
legislate  upon  matters  connected  with 
Protestant  mtensts  and  Protestant  supre^ 
macy.  If  theae  were  eood  Catholics, 
tbey  would  most  oartainly  end^mvour  to 
OEMt  their  own  establishment  at  the 
eapenae  of  the  rival  <uth ;  and  therefore, 
laUng  them  to  be  eealous  foUowers  of 
their  omt  syatem»  he  would  never  consent 
ieiatrusttbem  with  political  power.  The 
grant  propoaed  to  the  Cathohc  clergy  by 
the  present  measure,  in  his  view,  only 
rendoKed  it  additionally  objectionable.  He 
wna  opposed  to  the  principle  of  such  a 
gmnt  rather  than  to  the  mere  pecuniary 
expense  (  because,  if  once  it  was  carried, 
what  was  to  hinder  every  other  sect 
opposed  to  the  estabKshed  church  from 
claimiaff  a  aimilar  provision?  That  the 
grant  of  what  was  called  Catholic  eman- 
cipation would  end  the  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, it  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect ; 
1m  pcsioBally,  was  not  of  opinion  that  it 
would  in  any  way  decrease  them.  The 
evils  which  aSffieted  Irekuid  were  the  want 
of  a  resident  gentry,  the  want  of  capital, 
the  want  of  boaraieroe,  and  of  moral  and 
veligioos  oduoation.  These  were  difficul- 
ties not  to  be  got  over^-not  lo  be 
teuehed^^by  a  measure  wtueh,  to  him, 
aeemed  pregnant  with  danger  to  the 
community ;  and  certainly,  so  long  as  he 
continued  te  think  the  rdigion  in  which 
he  had  been  educated  the  beat  religion 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  so  long  should 
belsel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  any  extension 
of  the  political  privileges  of  the  Catholics. 
Colonel  BagwcU  supported  the  bUL 
He  trusted  that,  by  a  seasonable  oonces* 
sion  of  the  just  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
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all  pahiftii  recriiections  on  both  sides 
would  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  with 
respect  to  any  security  against  the  Catho- 
lics, he  was  satisfied  that  the  best  sooh 
rity  would  be  found  in  consulting  the 
interests  of  every  portion  of  his  maiesty's 
sul^ects,  without  reference  to  religious 
diatinctloBS. 

Mr.Dtt'iMon  said;-— Often  as  the  subject 
has  been  discussed,  and  tired  as  the  public 
attention  might  be  st:^posed  to  be  from 
repeated  debates,  yet,  strange  to  say,  the 
Catholic  Question  seems  to  acquire  a  new 
interest  everyday.  In  England,  from  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  from 
the  unvarying  success  which  has  pursued 
all  public  measures  adopted  by  tlie  pre- 
sent Parliament,  it  is  viewed  as  the  only 
question  which  portends  a  doubtful  result, 
and  it  is  considered  and  discussed  by  all 
classes  with  that  caution  boA  judgment 
which  is  f  o  peculiarly  national ;  it  seems, 
however,  lo  be  the  great  political  question 
of  the  dBj ;  all  parties  have  their  opinions, 
differing  in  character  and  discordant  as  ta 
the  result,  but  all  agreeing  in  the  great  im- 
portance and  the  vast  changes  which  the 
alteration  of  the  present  law  must  intro- 
duce into  the  constitution  of  the  country. 
In  Ireland  the  interest  created  by  thia 

Question  is  intense  bevond  description  s 
le  ordinary  business  of  life  is  suspended 
in  order  to  give  an  undivided  attention  to 
this  great  Question ;  every  individual  be«. 
comes  a  politician,  and  before  the  ques- 
tion is  settled,  there  will  be  found  to  bo 
as  many  opinions  as  there  are  individuals* 
In  cities,  in  towns,  in  villages,  the  in- 
terest is  equally  intense ;  the  press  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  it;  orators  are  found 
without  number  to  inflame,  both  in  public 
and  private,  the  passions  of  the  people,  to 
work  upon  those  passions  at  the  expense 
of  their  judgment,  and  to  unite  the  people 
into  one  great  mass  of  discontent,  for  ob- 
jects, the  attainment  of  which  will  neither 
confer  universal  good,  nor  relieve  individ- 
ual suiering.  The  clergy  of  all  persua- 
sions, of  the  Established  Church,  rresby« 
terian  and  Catholic,  are  equally  zealous  inr 
propagatias  and  supporting  their  own 
opinions;  In  short,  no  class  of  persona 
is  neuter,  and  the  whole  of  conversation 
in  private  life,  and  of  discussion  in  pub- 
lic meetings,  is  en^rogsed  in  this  one 
great  and  overwhelming  subject.  Nor  ta^ 
the  interest  confined  to  these  islands; 
throughout  Europe  a  general  expectation 
prevails  upon  the  subject ;  and  both  the 
friends  aud  enemies  of  England  are  look* 
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log  to  tbedkcuMioa  of  tbb  great  qQettion 
88  ioTolting  lA  it  the  most  Mriout  con« 
atqufincet  lo  this  mighty  empire,  and  oon- 
ferft|)g,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the 
fciend  or  foe,  the  principles  of  increased 
strength  or  of  certain  disorganization. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  any 
man  should  tpproach  this  question  with 
feelings  of  the  greatest  alarm ;  it  h  not  sor* 
prising  that  he  should  almost  slirink  from 
the  rospoQsibilitv  of  deciding  upon  the  fate 
of  millions ;  at  /or  himself,  be  could  truly 
state  that  he  was  haunted  with  the  appre- 
heaeions  of  what  may  be  theconsequencev* 
whicheter  way  the  question  may  be  de« 
cided.  In  no  point  of  view  could  he  con^ 
template  a  result  which  is  safe  for  the 
country,  honourable  for  the  legislature, 
or  satisfactory  to  the  partiet  interested. 
On  the  one  side,  he  feared  to  perpe- 
tuate a  system,  which  is  culled  by  some, 
and  is  felt  by  a  great  body,  as  a  system  of 
iojustiee  against  millious  of  fellow-coun* 
tryraen;  on  the  ocher,  he  feared  to  in- 
troduce a  change^  which  has  been  re- 
garded by  the  belt  and  wisest  men  of  Eng* 
land  as  fatal  to  the  constitution  and  liber- 
ties of  this  great  empire.  On  the  one  side, 
he  feared  to  impede  a  prosperity  which 
after  centuries  of  misery  and  bloodshed, 
is  predicted  for  Ireland,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  new  system;  on  the  otlier  hand,  that  the 
upsetting  of  every  thing  established  in 
that  country,  will  lead  to  consequences  by 
iu>  means  calculated  topromote  its  welfare. 
On  the  one  side,  he  dreaded  to  have  a  ques- 
tion unsettled^  stimulfuing  all  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  provoking  them  to  acts 
of  outra^  and  bloodshed^  disturbing  the 
tranquiUity,  and  leaving  the  peoj^e  a 
pr^  to  any  miscliievous  agitators  who 
may  work  upon  their  passions  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes ;  on  the  other  hand, 
ha  dreaded  the  introduction  of  a  system 
which  will  consolidate  the  strength  of  a 
party  In  Ireland,  adverse  to  all  the  esta- 
blished institutions,  hostile  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  full  of  rancour  for  past 
triumphs,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  first  oppprtunity  to  mark  their  ven- 
aance,  and  to  enjoy  their  triumphs  in  return. 
When  such  conflicting  consequences,  ari- 
sing from  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  Ques- 
ti4m,  are  poised  and  balanced  in  the  sute, 
It  is  no  pleasant  duty  to  have  the  decision 
imposea  upon  you ;  most  willingly  would 
he  avoid  the  performance  of  the  duty,  for 
io  truth  the  responsflnlity  is  most  awful 
add  alamilog ;  and,  without  afiectation,  he 
ooold  ■BBore  the  BousCi  (hat  it  bad  cost 
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'  him  manjy  hours  of  oaeasiness  and  anxiety* 
Were  he  convinced  that  the  advantagea 
outweighed  the  disadvantages;  were  he 
convinced  that  peace  and  tranqniltity,  that 
the  oblivion  of  ancient  straggles,  that  sub- 
ordination to  the  laws,  thai  respect  for  the 
established  mstitutionsof  the  country,  that 
industry,  and  in  consequence  wealth  and 

Crosperiiy,  were  probable  ot  even  possible^ 
y  concession  to  the  Catholic  Claims,  he 
would  willingly  abandon  all  the  notiona 
which  he  had  so  long  entertained  upon  the 
subject,  would  expose  himself  to  all  the 
obloquy  and  all  the  unpopularity  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  seek  for  comfort  in 
the  prospect  of  these  new  advantages  for 
Ireland. 

But,  Sir,  I  own  that  I  am  not  so  oon-^ 
vinced ;  whatever  doubts  I  entertained  be- 
fore, when  relying  upon  my  own  weak 
judgment,  and  imperfect  opportunities  of 
observation,  as  to  the  effect  produced  by 
the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  Question 
upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  those  doubta 
are  confirmed  by  the  evidence  and  experi- 
enoe  of  others,  much  better  able  to  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  subject,  whose  evi- 
denca  is  now  upon  the  taMe  of  the  Houae, 
and  which  ought  to  be  read  with  eagcmesa 
by  every  man  Interested  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland.  It  is,  he  conceived^  a  most  for- 
tunate circumstance,  that  the  evidence 
Akhm  the  committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  Ireland,  is  laid  before 
the  public  at  this  particular  time;  it  con- 
tains a  volume  of  information  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  people,  their  habita 
and  circumstanoes ;  respecting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Uws,  both  local  and  general ; 
respecting  the  nature  and  effect  of  every 
institution  both  public  and  private,  such 
as  never  up  to  this  time  has  been  conden- 
sed together.  In  this  evidence^  an  impar- 
tial mind  will  discover,  without  difficulty, 
the  condition  of  every  class,  Church-ot^ 
England  man,  Presbyterians  and  Catholics, 
pourtraved  by  those  most  qualified  to  give 
a  description,  firom  constant  Intercourse ; 
it  will  lead  you  into  the  cabin  of  the  peasant 
in  every  part  of  the  country ;  into  the 
house  of  tne  landlord ;  ^nto  the  mysterious 
recesses  of  the  land  agent  and  the  tithe  proc- 
tor ;  into  the  halls  of  justice,  whether  at 
assise,  quarter  sessions,  petty  sessions,  or 
manor  courts;  it  will  lead  you  Into  tiie 
Protestant  church,  the  Presbyterian  meet- 
ing-house, and  the  Catholic  chapel;  it 
§  resents  a  view  of  the  population  m  tbeii^ 
omestic  habits,  as  labourers,  mechanics, 
and  tenant!;  and  detaib  the  obstades 
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against  tbeirimproTementt  arising  not  more 
from  tbeir  own  habits,  than  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws ;  it  presents  a  view 
of  the  population  as  part  of  a  |>o]itical  bo- 
dy, innuenced  by  the  disabilities  which 
the  law  has  imposed  upon  a  great  portion 
ofthe  people;  and  it  presents  a  Tiew  of 
the  characteristic  marks  of  distinction 
which  the  profession  of  different  creeds 
has  stamped  respectively  upon  Protestant 
and  Catholic. 

Witli  thb  mass  of  information,  it  will 
not  be  difficultto  discover  the  exact  effect 
which  the  Catholic  disabilities  produce 
upon  the  Catholic  population ;  ana  he  was 
greatly  surprised  to  bear  from  such  com- 
petent witnesses  as  Mr.  O'Connell,  Dr. 
jDoyle  and  Dr.  Kelly,  how  very  little  the 
ffreat  body  of  the  people  was  affected  by 
the  disqualifying  laws.  That  the  greatest 
wretchedness  exists  among  them,  is  be- 
yond doubt;  that  poverty,  that  want  of 
employment,  insubordination,  distrusts  in 
all  the  established  institutions  of  the 
country;  fraud,  perjury  and  immorality, 
arising  from  that  distrust,  exist  to  a 
frightful  extent,  b  beyond  all  doubt; 
but  that  Catholic  Emancipation  is  the 
cure  for  these  evils»  or  one  which  h 
regarded  by  the  peasantry  m  any  other 
li^t  than  the  gratification  of  religious 
bigotry,  is  what  these  gentlemen  nave 
not  ventured  to  assert.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  the  picture  which  Mr 
0*Connell  has  drawn  of  the  Catholic  po- 
pulation in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry, 
timerick  and  Clare.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
first,  that  he  describes  the  effidct  of  the 
disqualifying  laws  of  the  CaUiolics  to  be 
among  the  upper  classes,  discontent  at  be- 
ing excluded  from  certain  offices  in  the 
atatOi  which  lead  to  honour  and  profit,  and 
among  the  lower  classes,  a  soreness  and 
irritauon  on  account  ofthe  spirit  of  dom- 
ination and  superiority  exhibited  by  the 
Protestants ;  let  us  contemplate  for  an  in- 
sitant  the  picture  which  he  has  given  ofthe 
population  in  those  four  great  counties, 
and  see,  according  to  his  own  statement, 
how  insignificant  the  operation  of  such 
feelings  must  be,  and  how  perfectly  hope- 
less the  repeal  of  all  the  disqualifying  laws 
would  be,  in  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people.  We  must  recollect  Uiat  he 
describes  the  Catholic  population  in  the 
counties  of  Limerick,  Clare  and  Kerry, 
conapared  with  the  Protestants,  as  100  to 
one;  he  says,  the  protestancs  are  univer- 
sally, in  favour  of  Catholic  Emancipation ; 
it  is  evident^  therefore,  that  in  that  part 
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of  the  country  there  can  be  no  rosoknce 
or  domination  on  the  one  side,  no  soreness 
nor  irritation  on  the  other ;  it  b  in  ftct,  a 
Catholic  population,  the  habits  and  pur- 
suits of  the  people  are  all  Catholic,  the 
common  business  of  life  b  carried  on  ac- 
cording to  Catholic  maxims  and  Catho- 
lic regulations,  and  unless  Mr.  O'Connell 
periodically  came  down  to  tell  them  that 
they  were  the  most  q)prcsied  people  in 
the  world,  because  he  could  noioecome a 
member  of  Parliament  or  a  mdge,  they 
would  not  trouble  their  heads  about  Catho- 
lie  Emancipation,  as  long  as  they  found 
the  causes  of  then:  misery  and  degradation 
so  much  more  tangible,  so  much  more  in 
telligible  to  them,  so  much  more  felt  in  the 
every-da^  intercourse  of  life.  But  what  b 
the  condition  ofthe  people  ?  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell says,  that  the  condition  ofthe  labour* 
ing  classes  is  so  bad,  that  it  b  astonish* 
ing  how  they  preserve  health,  there  is  a 
total  privation  of  every  thing  like  comfort, 
and  their  existence  is  such,  uiat  the  inferior 
animals  of  this  country  would  not  endure 
it.  Their  houses  or  cabins,  than  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  have  anv  thing 
worse,  are  built  of  mud,  covered  partly 
with  thatch,  and  partly  what  are  caUdl 
scraws,  and  but  miserably  defended  a- 

Siinst  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven ;  that 
ey  have  no  furniture,  not  a  box,  nor  a 
dresser,  nor  a  plate,  and  indeed  acarody 
any  utensil  except  a  cast  metal  pot  to 
boil  their  potatoes  in ;  that  their  bedding 
consists  in  general  of  straw;  that  a  blanket 
b  a  rarity,  that  they  are  without  bed- 
steads ;  and  whole  families,  both  male  and 
female,  sleep  in  the  same  anartment ;  that 
they  have  but  one  suit  of  clothes  or  more 
properly  rags;  n6  change  in  case  of  wet 
or  accident,  and  that  their  food  through- 
out the  greatestpart  ofthe  year  consistsof 
potatoes  and  water ;  during  the  rest  of  the 
yetr,  of  potatoes  and  sour  milk ;  that  there 
IS  no  regular  employment  for  the  people, 
and  that  the  rate  of  wages  when  they  are 
employed,  varies  from  sixpence  to  four- 
pence  a  day ;  that  money  b  an  article 
hardly  known  by  the  Irish  peasant,  and 
yet  notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of  thia 
commodity,  that  the  land-jobbers  set  their 
land  according  to  the  conacre  system,  at 
the  enormous  rent  of  eight  or  ten  pounds 
an  acre.  The  consequence  of  these  enor- 
mous rents,  and  the  great  avidity  of  the 
Irish  peasant  to  possess  land, which  in  fact, 
for  want  of  emplojrment,  is  necessary  fo^ 
his  subsistence,  the  consequence  b  an  ex* 
traordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  sub-' 
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let  Ungs^so  it  hmytm  not  uBOMnienl]  Vy  thst 
thcnw  are  gix  or  sereo  perteot  betweeo  the 
froprietor  in  fee  and  the  actual  occupier. 
But»  how  does  Mr.  O'Conndl  detcrihe 
Ae  Slate  of  Bociety^  in  which  such  a  state 
•f  things  is  suffered  to  exist  ?  how  does  he 
describe  the  effisct  of  the  law  passed  to 
check  these  evils,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  each  other,  in  the  dail  v  in- 
tercourse of  life  ?  In  consequence  of  these 
aublettbgs,  the  spirit  of  litigation  is  in« 
creased,  their  dealings  with  one  another 
are  frequent!/  complioated,  and  they  are 
inTariably  harsh  and  unfeeling  towards 
eadi  other  in  pecuniary  matters.  These 
appeals  to  courts  of  kw  are  numerous, 
and  on  the  most  trivial  occasions ;  but 
when  they  do  •Pp^  the  most' frightful 
iflBmoraltty  is  exnibited*  The  obligation 
of  an  oath  b  disregarded ;  theflippantand 
distinct  swearer  is  ahrays  succeMfnl ;  to 
have  a  conscience  is  an  inconvenience,  and 
parents  employ  theur  children,  at  the  ear- 
liest age,  to  be  their  witnesses  in  courts  of 
justice ;  to  get  rid,  as  soon  as  possible,  of 
the  ties  of  conscience,  and  to  think  felse- 
bood  and  perjury  the  only  means  of  suc- 
cessful lituration. 

Mr.  (VConiiell  then  proceeds  to  de- 
scribe the  effect  which  the  Uws  have  had 
in  checking  the  evil  habits  of  the  peasantry 
in  these  counties ;  and  no  wonder  that  he 
ismuch  disappointed  in  their  result*  Laws 
are  made  to  regulate  and  guide  society, 
to  guard  against  the  frailty  of  human 
nature,  to  protect  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  to  give  a  practical  evidence  of 
the  advantages  of  order  and  r^uUurity 
over  force  and  lawlessness ;  but,  in  order 
to  be  useful,  laws  must  be  lundly  admin- 
istered, and  unless  there  are  agents  to 
earry  them  into  execution,  it  would  be  iust 
as  wdl  to  have  no  laws  at  all.  Such  is 
tbennfortiinatecondition  of  thb  part  of  the 
country;  the  material  for  executing  the 
laws  is  so  bad,  that  justice  is  a  total  stran- 
per  to  these  districts ;  the  laws  which  have 
been  found  good  in  more  favoured  parts, 
are  here  the  very  cause  of  tyranny  and 
oppression.  The  unfortunate  people  seem 
to  labour  under  a  political  curse ;  the  or- 
der of  nature  is  reversed,  and  the  vine-tree 
is  made  to  produce  the  thorn,  and  the  fig- 
tree  to  bear  the  thistle.  Mr.  O'Connell. 
says,  that  every  act  of  P^liament  passed 
since  the  peace,  has  had  the  effect  of  de- 
pressing tne  people,  and  rendering  their 
condition  worse;  nor  does  he  oonfiine 
himself  to  the  laws  passed  since  the  peace ; 
hsseems  totally  to  forget  that  it  is  the 


administratioo  of  the  laws  by  the  Catholics 
themselves,  and  not  the  Uws,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  depraved  condition  of  the> 
people.    How  ebe  could  a  Uiw  be  found 
useful  in  Ulster  and  bjurious  in  Munster  i 
But,  it  is  ri^ht  to  mention  some  at  least 
of  the  hiws  which  he  condemns,  and  which 
have  wrought  such  different  resulu  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.    In  1817, 
a  law  was  passed  to  regulate  the  deal- 
ings between  landlord  and  tenant;   the 
eroct  of  this  law  was  to  give  the  landlord 
a  certain  and  expeditious  process  of  get- 
ting pouession  of  his  land  from  a  tenant 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  50^.  who  did  not 
pay  his  rent,  and  also  to  give  the  occupv- 
ing  tenant  a  cheap  and  speedy  remedy 
against  the  middleman,  who  had  allowed 
the  head  landlord  to  distrain  the   oc- 
cupying tenant  for  rent  due  by  the  mid- 
dleman.   Now,  that  law  is  described  by 
Mr.  O'Connell  as  leading  to  murder  and 
insurrection  in  the  south,  whilst  it  is  de- 
scribed by  his  honourable  friend,  the  mem* 
ber  for  Louth,  as  the  most  imoortant  and 
the  most  useful  law  to  the  lauded  interest 
in  the  north,  which  has  ever  pissed  the 
legislature.    In  another  part  of  his  evi- 
dence   Mr.  O'Connell   savs,   «« in    his 
conscience  he  is  thorouppbfy  convincedy 
that  if  a  society  were  initituted  to  discou- 
rage virtue,  and  to  countenance  vice,  it 
would  be  ingenious  indeed  if  it  had  disco- 
vered such  a  system  as  the  Assistant  Bsr- 
rbters  Court ;"  but,  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  in  the  north,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Leinster,  the  roost  honoursble  testimo- 
ny is  ffiven  in  favour  of  this  court,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  in  it  is  described 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  people  who  bring 
their  cases  before  it,  honourable  to  the 
magistrates  presiding,  and  creditable  to 
the  juries  who  are  Engaged  in  it.    How* 
different  to  Mr.  O'ConnelKs  statement! 
the  barristers  are  incompetent,  the  juries 
corrupt,  the  witnesses  and  litisants  per- 
jured.   Even  tithes,  the  grand  cause  of 
discontent  in^other  parts,  assume  a  differ* 
ent  complexron  in  these  ill-fated  regions. 
The  Protestant  clergyman,  the  owner  and 
proprietor  of  the  tithe,  ceaies  to  be  an 
object  of  hatred,  as  in  other  places ;  but 
the  proctor,  who  is  invariably  a  Catholic,  is 
merciless  and  unrelenting,  and  encounters 
the  double  portion  of  hatred,  and  ofken  of 
vengeance,  which  is  due  to  his  Protestant* 
master  and  to  his  own  exactions. 

Such  b  a  small,  a  verysmall  portion  of 
the  evils  described  by  Mr.  O'Connell  as 
pervading  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork«. 
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Linnendc  sikd  Clare.  He  had  net  mefi* 
tioned  a  tenth  part  of  the  practical  mnery 
detailed  in  his  evidence,  as  a  matter  of 
dyery  day  occurrence^  but  it  must  strike 
^ery  body,  that  in  a  country  so  circum- 
stanced, the  Catholic  disabih'des  are  etils 
of  the  very  least  consequence ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  Catholic  £man« 
cipation  would  not  follow  the  fate  of  all 
the  other,  laws  intended  for  their  advan- 
tage, and  become  an  evil  instead  of  a 
benefit.  But,  Sir,  who  will  undertake  to 
say,  that  Catholic  Emancipation  will  tran* 
qinllize  a  country  so  circumstanced ;  what 
men  will  be  bold  enough  to  send  their 
capital  into  such  districts;  to  employ  the 
population,  and  teach  them  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  peace  ?  What  a  reformation 
mitet  take  place,  totally  independent  of  the 
Catholic  question,  before  order  and  regu- 
larity will  be  introduced;  before  confi- 
dence is  inspired;  before  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  man  towards  man  are  understood; 
before  morality  is  considered  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  and  not  of  speculation,  and  before 
the  rights  of  property  are  understood  and 
protected!  Who  will  undertake  to  say, 
that  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  pajrment 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  the  quali- 
fication of  the  elective  franchise,  will 
render  one  soldier  less  necessary,  one 
policeman  less  indispensable,  in  a  state  of 
society  such  as  is  described  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  to  exist  in  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Kerry,  Cork  and  Limerick?  The  country 
may  secure  his  attachment  by  opening 
parliament  and  the  bench  to  his  amhition, 
out  the  great  body  of  the  people  will  be 
left  in  the  same  state  of  nakedness  and 
misery,  and  England  will  still  be  called 
upon  to  supply  her  arms  and  her  gold,  to 
keep  the  mass  of  the  people  in  subjdction 
to  tnose  laws,  which  are  as  much  calcu- 
Uted  for  their  protection  now,  as  if  they 
had  been  enacted  by  Mr.  O'Connell  him- 
self in  propria  person^. 

But,  though  he  was  doubtful  of  the  bene- 
fits which  the  removal  of  the  diisoualifying 
lawB  against  the  Catholics  would  confbr 
upon  Ireland,  he  was  by  no  means  doubt- 
fbl  of  the  evil  consequences  which  would 
arise  from  it.  It  is  said  that  Catholic 
Smancipafion  would  unite  the  Protestant 
and  the  Catholic;  that  it  would  confer 
dnon  the  Catholic  all  the  advantages  to 
which  a  just  ambition  might  aspire,  and 
that  it  would  take  awsy  fi'om  the  Protestant 
npthhig  but  his  prejudices  and  his  fears.  If 
he  was  convinced  that  such  would  be  th^ 
cate^  he  fi|K>uld  be  ashamed  to  continue  an 
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opposition  to  their  elasna«  Boti  whan  lie 
considered  the  poaitionof  dietwo  partiea^ 
when  he  considered  the  dedaratitNU  whidt 
have  been  onde,  and  the  sigiis  wMch  hive 
been  given,  he  could  never  expect  tiial  tfad 
two  parties  will  amalgamate  together;  The 
Protestants  are  in  possession  of  all  that  il 
valuable  in  Ireland ;  their  estates,  tiabmt^ 
ter  whether  rightly  or  wrongfully,  have 
been  wrested  ^om  the  CathdUcs;  The 
establii^ments  of  the  country,  eonferrihg 
emolument  and  honour,  are  ill  Pretest 
tant ;  the  Church  conferring  a  splendid 
provnion  upon  its  ministers,  and  the  cor« 
porations  giving  station  and  power  and* 
mfluence  to  its  members,  are  all  Protes- 
tants, and  have  all,  at  no  distant  peribd^- 
been  in  possession  of  Catholics.  Is  it  poa^ 
sible  therefore  to  think,  that  all  the  solid 
advantages  can  be  en  the  one  side,  withodt 
exciting  a  hope  of  enjoyment  bn  th^ 
other?  Can  Protestants  and  CathoHoa 
really  unite  together  when  such  tempting' 
objects  are  open  to  the  Catholics,  and 
when  a  public  clamour  has  already  been 
begun  against  the  Protestants  ?  Will  the 
Catholic  be  satisfied  to  see  eyevj  Pro^ 
testant  institution  rolling  in  wealth  and 
splendor,  whilst  his  own  are  In  |)overty 
and  distress?  Will  he  submit  to  have  hu 
churches,  Bis  convents,  his  Schools,  his 
colleges,  supported  by  alms,  whilst  his 
Protestant  rival  revels  in  the  enjoyment 
of  Catholic  possessions  ?  Human  nature 
forbids  us  to  think  so;  and  he  must  do 
the  Catholics  the  justice  to  say,  that  they 
have  been  no  hypocrites  on  this  occadon, 
but  have  proclaimed  boldly  and  naturally 
their  expectations.  If  power  be  given  to 
the  Catholics,  it  was  his  firm  conviction,' 
that  a  struggle  for  ascendancy  will  ttke 
place :  it  will  no  longer  be  a  question  of 
equal  rights  and  equal  privileges^  bntr  is 
will  be  a  question  whetner  Ireland  AM 
be  a  Catholic  country,  with  Catholic 
institutions,  Catholic  establishments,  and 
Catliolic  supremacy.  If  power  be  ghren 
to  the  Catholics,  it  is  in  vaiii  to  think- 
that  the  two  establishments  can  be  ofr* 
existent.  The  wealth  and  infloenoe  of 
the  Protatants  are  toe  ^eat  to  be 
viewed  with  passive  indifierenoe  ;  and  the 
ambition  ana  overbearing  disposition  of 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  and  Catholic  laity 
are  too  notorious  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
empty  sounds  of  equal  rights;  Tlietr  geo^ 
try  and  nobility  are  ambitious ;  their  priesfe^ 
hood  is  overbearing,  arrogant,  and  mtole* 
rant ;  and  their  people,  on  account  of  their 
phjnsical  iniscty  and  d^ra^aiitul,  will  b#* 
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colne  Ihtir  ie&if  took  f6r  anj  obaiige> 
and  wm  make  their  grieraDcaty  no  matter 
wiMiber  ariaing  frotn  reots^  ^tbet,  or 
taxes,  as  moA  a  came  of  complaiot  agiaiott 
their  mier,  in  order  to  bring  on  Ct&tbolic 
Supremaej,  as  th^  hare  already  dbne  to 
brim  on  Cathcdio  Emancipation*  The 
C^fUroUc  people  of  Ireland  will  nerer 
think  timt  Ireland  can  be  prosperoui  under 
a  BretettanC  gOTemment^  The  Catholic 
iostltutioDa  must  clash  with  the  spirit  of 
ProtestakH  liberality,  and  anleas  the  great- 
est caeoaragement  be  gi?en  to  tboie  insti- 
ttttions,  the  people  will  become  proper- 
lioodriy  disoontented*  Will  any  man 
undertake  to  say,  thai  the  order  of  the 
Jesdts  fooght  to  be  eneouraged,  or  even 
tolinsted,  by  a  Protestant  goternmentt 
an  order  wnich  has  been  proscribed  bv 
aknoet  every  state  in  Europe)  and  which 
ii  the  more  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
ability  and  onpretending  ambition  of  its 
leaders :  lind  yet  such  an  tnstituiion  is  in 
perfeet  activity  in  Iceland.  Notwithstand- 
ui^  the  positive  contradiction  of  his  hon. 
fnead  the  member  ibr  the  Queen's  Coanty 
(sir  H.  Paraell),  and  his  contradicHon, 
in  his  opinion,  proves  the  suspicion  in 
whkh  the  establttifament  regards  its  own 
friends,  yet  notwithstanding  his  contra- 
diction, Mr.  O'Cennell  has  allowed  that 
the  Jesuits  are  in  ftdl  activity  in  Ireland. 
Wm  a  Protestant  government  ^courage 
Ae  Jesnhs  ?  If  it  does  not,  the  Jesuits  wilt 
aoon  rouse  tlie  people  against  such  a 
govehimenr.  Will  a  Protestant  govern* 
ment  allow  on  mdiaiited  endowment  of 
monasteries,  abbeys,  and  convents?  Will 
It  rdax  the  laws  of  mortmain  in  favour 
of  Ottholic  estid>lishment,  and  exempt 
the  bequests  of  pious  Catholics  from  the 
same  degtee  of  jealousv  and  scrutiny, 
which  they  hav^  adopted  with  f  aspect  to 
IVoleatant  mstituttoiis?  And  yet,  if  there 
ia  any  jeriotB^  on  the  subject,  what  a  elk- 
moor  will  t>e  raised  by  the  Catholic  party ! 
Already  the  laws  are  considered  unjust, 
inquisitorial,  and  partial,  which  subject 
these  blasts  to  any  limitatidn  t  but  If 
Cathofidsm  shafl  becmne  a  pan  and  par- 
ed of  the  coastitatioo,  whal  debunciaaons 
we  shall  hear  against  any  minister  who 
AaH  dare  to  interftre  with  the  disposition 
cf  private  property  fiir  such  pious  pnrpo* 
ses  I  With  respeot  to  schools  and  colleges, 
the  laaw  ohshing  principtes  will  pretalk 
If  ite  Catholics  be  adihhted  to  power,  will 
not  their  kity  and  theh*  priesthood  be 
nataraily  anadoBs  to  pvocire  peouikhury  as^ 
-" ibr  thUr  scbeok  tnd  c(illsges  i 


And  yet,  let  any  man  read  the  evUeooa  of 
Mn  O'Connell  respecting  the  ooUege  of 
Maynooth,  and  ask  himself,  if  a  parlia* 
ment  would  be  justified  in  encouraging 
such  a  system  of  edocadon  in  a  free  coun« 
try  ?  He  describes  it  to  t>e  carried  on  ac<» 
cording  to  the  most  rigid  prmciples  of 
monastic  discipline;  to  be  tbe  abode  of 
gloom,  secresy,  and  retirement,  to  teach 
nothing  but  theology,  and  that  too  the 
tlieology  of  the  Jesuits,  and  to  deaden  tho 
hearts  of  its  youthful  inhabitants  by  sfaut-^ 
ting  them  ont  frotn  all  intercourse  with 
th^  world,  their  friends  and  retationsi 
Undet^  any  circumstances,  is  it  not  xM 
duty  of  a  government  to  superintend  sucli 
an  establishment ;  bnt,  if  increased  fund4 
were  added  to  it,  and  if  Catholicism  were 
to  be  incorporated  in  our  constitution^ 
would  a  IVotestant  government  be  justified 
in  exempting  it  from  the  same  jurisdictlotf 
which  theFrench  government  extends  over 
the  colleges  and  Beminaries  in  that  coun-i 
try.  In  onler  to  protect  them  fVonk  the  In- 
troduction of  principles  subversive  of  the 
rights  of  the  UalHcan  church  ? — And  yet, 
we  knew  enough  of  the  Catholic  disposi^^ 
tion  in  Ireland  to  be  assured^  that  if  any 
scrutiny,  much  more  a  scrutiny  of  the  jea-^t 
lous  character  of  the  French  government, 
was  exercised  over  Maynooth  college,  the 
whole  Catholic  body,  clergy  and  laity, 
would  be  in  arms  againtt  such  unjnst  in-^ 
terference* 

Bat,  Sir,  it  is  unnecessary  to  co  on  de-) 
tailing  bow  Catholic  objects  and  Prbtes-< 
tant  prindples  must  clash  together;  letf 
any  man  refer  to  the  evidence  on  thfe  table, 
and  in  every  page  he  will  see,  not  only 
how  incompatible  the  two  eStablisfaiiientir 
are  to  exist  together,  bttt  how  decided 
and  certain  are  the  ekpectations  of  thd 
Catholics  to  make  their  religion  ascendant 
in  kelahd.  And  here,  be  would  mske  6ti6 
or  twb  t>bservations  with  Respect  to  the 
prominent  characters  whb  h^ve  givefn  evU' 
dence^  and  to  warn  the  Houtfe  against 
their  tone  and  manner.  Lik6  bany  olhcff 
lie  was  greatly  struck  with  the  manner  and 
moderetioh  of  several  of  those  gendemen  t 
it  was  impossible  not  to  adbire  th^  infot^ 
mation  And  thb  abilities  displaved  by  Mh 
Blake  and  Mt.  O'Connell ;  it  was  imposfti*^ 
ble  also  not  to  admire  tbe  demeiinour  df 
the  Catholic  bishops.  Dr.  Mnrrev  abd  Dr. 
Doyle,  and  particularly  the  eloquence,- 
learning  abd  seal  displayed  by  th(M  two 
prelates;  but,  he  tras  i4>liged  to  say, 
though  his  admiration  of  thdr  talents  still 
ooifctoiies,his  eooBakaob  ia  thefar  teetimeny 
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is  very  niudi  abatad;  it  it  impottibia  on 
any  rational  groondi  to  reconcile  the  tur* 
biuence  and  vehemence  of  Mr.  O'Connell 
in  Ireland  with  his  moderation  and  for* 
bearance  before  the  committee ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  exaggerated  state- 
ments of  his  speeches  in  Ir^nd  with  the 
palliations  and  admissions  of  hu  eridence ; 
u  is  impossible  to  reconcile  hb  advice  and 
counsel  to  his  countrymen  with  the  pic- 
ture which  he  has  drawn  in  his  evidence 
of  the  history  and  condition  of  Ireland ;  it 
is  impouible  to  reconcile  his  political  prin- 
ciples with  his  political  remedies,  and  I 
know  not  how  the  same  man  cao  be  the 
Driend  of  Cobbett  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Westminster,  of  imiversal  sufirage 
and  the  disquallBcatioa  of  the  Irish  free- 
holders ;  I  am  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  viewinpp  all  his 
testimony  with  considerable  diffidence, 
and  as  tending  to  shew  more  the  strength 
of  his  wishes  than  of  his  conviction* 

But,  he  was  still  more  astonished  at  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle.  There  is  the  great- 
^U  inconsistency  l>etween  his  evidence  as 
a  political  writer  and  a  parliamentary  wit* 
Bess ;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  both 
should  come  from  tlie  brain  of  the  same 
man ;  and  in  whatever  manner  it  is  viewed, 
whether  in  the  meekness  exhibited  before 
the  committee,  or  in  the  hatred  and  ran- 
cour pervading  his  political  writings,  it 
must  excite  the  most  lively  apprehensions 
respecting  the  truth  and  justice  of  a  cause, 
which  is  advocated  by  a  man  of  his  abili- 
ties, and  his  station  in  this  double  charac< 
ter.  It  is  quite  notorious,  that  during  the 
last  two  years  Dr.  Doyle  has  sent  into  the 
world  several  political  pamphlets,  or  ra- 
tiler  books,  under  the  signature  of  J.  K. 
L. ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  author 
of  these  works,  as  an  address  was  voted 
to  him  by  name,  Dr.  Doyle,  by  the  Ca* 
tholic  Association,  conveyins  the  thanks 
of  that  body  for  his  works,  which  address 
be  accepted;  these  pamphlets,  together 
with  twelve  letters  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
published  a  few  weeks  since,  contain  the 
iprossest  attacks  upon  every  Protestant 
institution  in  Ireland,  and  must  excite 
the  fears  of  every  man  attached  to  the 
church  and  the  Protesunt  £stablish- 
ment.  In  every  page,  whether  as  a  le- 
mlator,  as  a  divine,  or  as  a  citizen  of 
tpe  world,  he  breathes  the  most  rancorous 
spirit  agarast  the  laws,  against  the  diurch 
establishment,  against  the  Phitestant  po- 
puhition;  as  a  ^gislator  he  teaches  the 
people  io  despse  the  lawsb  and  to  regard 
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tlwm  as  fonned  much  more  for  their  de* 
pression  and  degradation  than  for  their 
improvement ;  as  a  divine  he  cannot  con* 
ceal  his  fury  against  the  Protestant  church ; 
at  the  bare  mention  of  the  name  of  Protes- 
tant church  he  is  thrown  into  agonies,  in 
which  he  gives  vent  to  the  most  undigni- 
fied reproaches,  and  to  the  most  unfounded 
calumnies  against  all  its  members:  he 
reviles  its  ceremonies,  condemns  iu  prin- 
ciples, and  abuses  all  the  ministers  of  its 
church  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms. 
In  speaking  of  his  own  church,  he  is  arro- 
mt  and  intolerant,  and  presents  one  of 
the  truest  pictures  of  an  obedient  son  to 
the  see  of  Rome  which  these  countries 
ever  produced.    If  Dr.  Doyle  had  power,. 
Popes  Gregory  or  Boniface  could  not  de- 
sire a  more  able  or  willing  instrument  to 
Unr  Ireland  In  shackles  at  the  feet  of  their 
Holinesses.  Such  are  his  sentiments,  such 
are  his  principles,  when  he  appears  before 
the  world  as  a  political  writer ;  but,  when 
he  appears  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee he  changes  his  character  altogether; 
he  is  moderate  in  his  views,  measured  in 
his  language,  liberal  in  his  principles; 
he  is  an  admirer  of  the  British  constitu-  . 
tiouj  he  is  an  admirer  of  its  laws ;  he  ab- 
jures the  power  of  the  Pope  except  in 
matters  purely  spiritual,  and  he  is  as- 
sturdy  as  any  old  covenanter  in  refusing 
him  any  power  except  the  institutions  of. 
bishops;  he  has  his  answers  ready  for  every  * 
question,  and  those  answers  alwavs  hap- 
pen to  be  precisely  the  answers  which  the 
warmest  fnend  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  desire  to  get;  they  are  copious,* 
learned  and  eloquent.    But,  take  him  on 
doubtful  or  foroidden  ground,  and  his 
whole  manner  changes ;  ask  him  about  the* 
letters  of  J.  R.  L. ;  ask  him  about  the  prin- 
dples  contained  in  those  letters,  his  an-* 
swers  are  short  and  pithy.  ^<Have  you  seen  ' 
a  late  publication,  entitled.  Letters  on  the 
State  of  Ireland  by  J.  K.  L.?— I  have 
seen  them.    Do  you  hold  the  same  opini- 
ons with  the  author  of  those  letters  ?— »I 
dare  say  I  do.    Do  you  hold  the  same' 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  forty-shilling 
mdiolders  ?"  here  was  the  touchstone ; 
he  saw  he  was  getting  upon  dangerous 
ground;  his  letters  had  been  written  and 
published  before  he  was  let  into  the  secret 
of  the  compromise  of  effecting  Catholic 
Emancipation  at  the  expense  of  the  Ca- 
tholic freeholders;  like  a  good  general,' 
but  like  an  indifferent  ecclesiastic,  he  de- 
termmed  to  parry  the  question ;  he  ap«' 
pealed  therefore  to  theluDdnessand'cottr- ' 
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tesy  of  the  comroittee  to  spare  bim  an 
examination  upon  that  subject ;  his  appeal 
prevailed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  dilemma  to  which  he  mast  inevi- 
tably have  been  exposed  bj  further  exami- 
nation ;  the  artifice,  however,  cannot  sue* 
eeed ;  his  books  are  published,  his  evidence 
is  published,  and  every  reflecting  mind 
ought  to  compare  them  together,  before 
implicit  credence  can  be  given  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Doyle. 

Now,  Sir,  the  mischief  of  this  double 
dealing  are  incalculable,  and  render  the 
settlement  of  this  question  almost  impos- 
sible. In  Ireland,  the  public  opinion, 
among  the  Catholics,  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Doyle  and  Mr. 
d'Connell.  Dr.  Doyle  undertakes  the 
management  of  the  ecclesiastical,  Mr. 
O'Connell  the  management  of  the  lay  part 
of  the  population.  The  former  teaches 
the  Catholic  clergy  to  consider  the  Pro- 
testant churdi  as  heretical,  intrusive, 
tyrannical  and  useless ;  he  points  to  its 
wealth  as  wrested  from  the  Catholic 
church ;  its  places  of  worship  as  insulting 
to  the  Catholic  population,  and  its  mmis* 
ters  as  spoliators  and  scorpions.  He  b 
bdieved  in  Ireland  by  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  he  is  dreaded  by  the  Protestant  clergy. 
Mr.  0*C6nne]i  pursues  the  same  system 
■a  alienating  the  minds  of  the  lay  popula- 
tbn  from  every  thing  which  is  established 
and  IVotestant ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  Protestant  in  Ireland 
who  does  not  dread  some  great  convulsion 
from  coDcession  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cteimfl,  and  scarcely  a  Catholic  who  does 
not  exjpect  to  jpun  something  more  than 
eligibility  to  either.  But  in  this  country 
they  both  adopt  a  di&rent  language,  and 
mould  their  opinions  accordinff  to  those  of 
their  auditory.  The  result  of  this  artifice 
it,  that  the  IVotestants  In  Ireland  have 
a  weU*grounded  alarm  that  the  British 
Parliament  is  deceived ;  they  think  their 
own  cause  abandoned,  and  Uiey  attribute 
tliis  defisction  to  the  hollow,  deceitful  and 
daofferous  tone  adopted  by  the  Catholic 
leaders  in  Ais  country ;  they  compare  this 
moderation,  and  the  effect  it  has  had  upon 
the  English  mind,  with  the  fury  and  vio- 
leooe  whidi  is  practised  in  Ireland ;  and 
Uiey  anticipate  nothmg  but  ruin  and  deso- 
lation to  the  Protestant  cause.  To  expect 
a  union  of  sentiment,  to  expect  an  oblivion 
of  ancient  struggles,  to  expect  the  tran- 
qoffization  of  present  fears,  and  to  anti- 
cipate a  brighter  prdspect  in  future,  is, 
aader  aocti  ctrciimitancesi  impossible ; 


nay,  the  Catholics  themselves  take  good 
care  that  the  Protestants  in  England  shall 
not  be  deceived  upon  the  subject.  Already 
they  see  their  prey  within  their  grasp; 
already  they  have  sent  forth  their  mani* 
festos,  and  have  begun  to  sing  their  songs 
of  triumph.  If  the  Protestants  look  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  body  ia 
the  present  day ;  if  they  look  to  their 
speeches  and  resolutions;  if  they  look  to 
the  records  of  history  to  contemplate  what 
their  future  condition  must  be,  when  the 
Catholics  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
power,  they  can  find  nothing  consolatory, 
nothing  but  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of 
their  own  establishments.  The  menaces 
and  the  intentions  of  the  Catholics  are  too 
manifest,  and  the  examples  of  history  are 
too  convincing  to  leave  any  doubt  upon 
the  subject. 

And  here  he  should  beg  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  most  curioui( 
historical  coincidence  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  that  the  objects  of  the  Catholics  in 
Ireland  are  unchanged  and  unchangeable. 
On  the  31st  of  May  1824,  a  petition  was 
presented  to  this  House  by  tne  hon.  and 
learared  member  for  Winchelsea,  from  the 
Catholic  Association.  The  petition  itself 
was  long  and  comprehensive,  and  so 
general  was  its  censure  of  every  thing 
established  in  Ireland,  that  it  called  forth 
the  reprobation  of  even  the  hon.  an4 
learned  member  himself,  who  declined  to 
found  any  measure  upon  it,  from  the  cer- 
tain conviction,  that  the  House  would  mark 
its  indignation  of  the  matter  contained  in 
it.  The  petition,  however,  concluded  with 
this  prayer : — <<  The  petitioners  therefore, 
pray,  that  the  House  will  cause  a  thorougli 
reform  to  be  made  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  Established  Church ;  that  the  House 
will  render  Orangemen  ineligible  to  serve 
as  magistrates  or  jurors ;  that  the  House 
will  disfranchise  the  corporations,  and 
that  the  House  will  pass  an  Act  to  eman- 
cipate the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.** 
Now,  in  ordel  to  know  what  the  Catholics 
mean  by  a  reform  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  Established  Church,  he  must  refer  to 
the  works  of  J.  K.  L.  and  there  he  will 
find,  that  a  reform  in  the  temporalities 
means,  to  strip  the  Protestant  cnurch  of 
all  its  property,  and  to  give  its  mim'sters 
a  stipend  proportioned  to  theur  duties; 
to  take  aw|iy  the  churches,  in  order  to 
restore  them  to  the  Catholics ;  and  to  put 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  endowments 
of  the  Protestant  estfli>lishment  upon  a 
^  new  footing.  The  disfranchisemeDt  of  the 
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qprporatioDf  9  and  disqualification  of  Pro« 
lestants  to  s^rve  as  judges  or  jurors,  is 
^lear  enough.  Now,  it  is  a  cunous  coia- 
^idence,  that  every  one  of  these  objects, 
which  are  so  fervently  sought  for  by  the 
Catholics  in  1824,'  were  actually  carried 
into  execution  in  1687  and  1688,  when 
^  Catholics  had  unrestrained  power  in 
Ireland ;  and  with  the  permission  of  the 
{louse  he  should  mention  how  this  was 
effected,  and  its  consequences*  In  the 
year  1687,  when  lord  l>rconael  was 
appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
when  It  was  determined  in  king  James's 
cabinet  to  root  out  the  IVotestant  esta- 
blishment in  Ireland,  the  first  act  of  his 
adipiaistration,  in  order  to  secure  this 
object,  was  to  remove  every  Protestant 
from  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
Protestant  judges  were  accordingly  re- 
moved Grocn  the  bench,  IVotestaot  magis- 
trates from  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Papists  were  put  into  their  places ;  every 
9^ce  of  justice,  from  a  sheriff  to  a  consta- 
l)le,  was  filled  by  a  Pi^t. 

Having  succeeded  m  getting  complete 
fower  over  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
Protestants  by  the  appointmentof  Catholic 
9)inifters  of  justice,  Uie  next  object  of  at- 
tack wa^against  the  corporations.  Accord** 
V?gly»  to  use  the  language  of  the  Catholic 
]PQtitio.n,  the  corporations  were  all  dis- 
fi-anchised;  their  charters  were  taken 
avfay,  and  new  charters  given,  by  which 
the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of 
djsplaclofc  any  mayor,  adderman  or  bur-^ 
gess.  Tlie  corporations,  therefore,  be- 
came the  slaves  o£  the  king's  will,  and 
by  displacing  all  the  Protestant  mem- 
bers, and  filling  up  their  places  with 
Papists,  he  in  fact  secured  to  himself  a 
^omnlete  and  uncontrollable  power  over 
the  legislature,  and  commanded  the  cot^ 
poratioQs  to  return  such  men  to  parlia- 
ikient  as  best  suited  his  purposes.  Having 
settled  these  preliminanes,  the  next  step 
was,  to  summon  a  parliament,  in  order  to 
have  the  colour  of  lav  for  the  great  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  destroying  the 
Protestant  religion.  In  1689  a  parliament 
met  in  Dublin ;  and  firom  the  precautions 
taken  bv  the  government  to  give  orders 
to  the  sherifis  to  return  none  but  Papists 
from  the  counties,  and  from  the  complete 
passession  of  the  corporations  by  the 
Catholics,  it  was  just  such  a  parliament  as 
the  most  aanguine  Catholic  could  desire* 
The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  228 
Members,  eight  of  whom  only  were  Pro<* 
tfistanU ;  tba^  flouso  oC  Lorda  consisted 
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of  forty-six  members,  of  whom  only  eight 
or  nine  were  Protestants.  Behold,  there- 
fore, the  Catholics  in  full  power,  and  what 
was  the  use  which  they  made  of  it  ?  Their 
first  act  was  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Settle- 
meat,  an  act  which  had  bean  passed  in 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  Skid,  for  con«* 
firming  the  titles  of  the  forfeited  estates, 
and  which  then,  as  it  does  now,  formed 
the  title  by  which  more  than  two-thirda 
of  the  Protestant  proprietary  i^  Irelaud 
held  their  lands.  This  act  was  repealed, 
and  more  than  twelve  millions  of  acres 
left  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown  for  repay- 
ing the  fideUty  of  its  Catholic  subjects. 
In  vain  some  Papists  who  had  purchased 
estates  under  the  Act  of  SetUement  and 
explanation,  remonstrated  against  being 
deprived  of  their  possessions.  Their  re- 
inoastrances  were  useless ;  they  were  told 
they  must  suffer  for  the  general  good;- 
and  be  begged  to  subaait  this  proceed* 
ipg  for  the  consideration  of  those  gentle^ 
men  who  think  they  ean  find  a  security* 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  <^  tM 
Catholics  to  recover  the  Ibc&tted  estates, 
in  the  argument  that  Catholics  themsehrea 
have  become  purchasers.  The  next  act, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  fiital  blow  to  the 
Protestants,  and  to  make  their  extirpation 
complete,  was  an  Act  of  aHaindar,  by 
which  all  Protestants,  of  all  ranks  and 
degrees,  and  of  all  sexes,  weae  attmnted 
of  high  treason,  on  the  pretence  that  they 
were  out  of  the  kingdom  at  the  passing  of 
the  act.  According  to  archbishop  Kng, 
2,600  were  included  in  this  proscriptaon, 
and  the  manner  of  their  condemaatioQ' 
was  no  less  unjust  than  the  motive,,  for  sir 
R.  Nagle,  on  presentinff  the  act  ito  the 
king  for  his  assent,  iatormed  him,  that 
many  in  the  act  were  condemned  upon 
such  evidence  as  satisfied  the  House ;  the 
rest  upon  common  fame. 

Bui,  sweeping  and  compreheosive  aa 
these  measures  were  for  the  exticpatioa 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  they  were  not- 
enough  to  satisfy  the  Catholics.  Tha 
parliament  of  1689  proceeds  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Catholic  Association  of  16M,  to 
reform  the  temporalitiea  of  the  ohmrofa : 
and  we  have  the  definition  of  Dr.  Doyle^a 
reform  carried  into  complete  execution 
by  the  votes  ofthe  Catholic  legislature;  In 
the  first  place,  all  the  diocesan  and  partsk. 
schoda,  which  had  been  formed  for  the 
enoouraffement  of  the,  IVotestant  religion, 
were  twen  away  fVom  tfia  ProtestaBt 
sdiooHnastera,  and  Uie|r  places  weceBlled» 
upbyCa)boli^    Tba  kmg  exeseisedliia 
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ijglit  of  regolatii^  the  statutes  of  the  iini- 
TersJtjt  by  dispeosing  with  the  oatt^s,  and 
sendiog  a  mandamus  to  the  fellows  to 
elect  whomsoever  he  should  nominate ;  he 
accordingly  filled  up  several  fellowships 
with  Papists,  and  appointed  a  Popish 
priest  as  proyost*  An  act  passed,  this 
parlianient  whereby  all  tithes  payable  by 
tlie  Catholics  to  the  Protestant  clergy, 
were  taken  away  and  given  to  Popish 
priests ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  recovery 
of  them  more  easy*  and  to  save  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  suing  under  the  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction,  the  priest  might  bring 
his  action  at  common  law.  The  appro- 
priate tithes  belonging  also  to  bishops  and 
other  diffoitaries  of  the  church  were 
wrested  irom  them  and  given  to  the 
Papists,  and  the  revenues  of  the  vacant 
bisbopricks  were  also  expended  in  main- 
taining the  Catholic  clergy.  But,  it  was 
not  enough  to  deprive  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  the  means  of  maintenance,  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  church  was  also  de- 
stroyed by  an  act  of  this  same  parliament, 
and  all  dissenters  were  declared  free  from 
the  punishments,  cognizable  in  the  eccle* 
nast^^  courts ;  but  as  the  finishing  stroke 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  most 
eflfactoal  specimen  of  the  reform,  which 
Dr.  Doyle  has  so  much  at  heart,  an  |ict 
of  this  same  parliament  deprived  the 
Plrctfestants  of  their  churches  and  the  ca* 
tbedral  of  Christ  Church,  in  Dublin,  with 
9S  churches  in  that  diocese,  were  imme- 
diately seized  by  the  Catholics;  orders 
were  sent  to  the  provinces  for  the  same 

fiurposes,  and  no  doubt  every  church  in 
reland  would  have  been  in  tneir  posses- 
sion, if  the  career  of  this  Catholic  Parlia- 
ment had  not  been  stopped  by  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne. 

But,  why  did  he  mention  these  events  ? 
It  may  be  said,  that  the  revival  of  these 
circumstances  serves  only  to  rip  open 
old  wounds,  and  to  perpetuate  the  unfor- 
tunate causes  of  irritation  which  have  so 
long  agitated  Ireland.  He  had  no  such 
intention ;  he  wished  they  could,  but  they 
will  not  be  forgotten ;  and  when  his  right 
bob.  and  learned  friend  the  attorney-ge- 
neral for  Ireland  appeals  to  history,  and  in 
hts  forcible  diction  savs,  that  it  is  nothing 
belter  than  an  old  almanack,  unless  we 
take  warning  firoro  its  illustrations  and 
examples,  he  was  forced,  unwillingly 
forced,  to  draw  his  inference  of  Catholic 
prrociples  from  Catholic  precedents,  and 
to  confess  that  be  could  view  the  Catholic 
Mtition  of  1824;  as  nothing  but  the  corrol* 
^VOL.  XIII. 


lary  of  the  acts  of  the  CfttboUc  parliament 
of  1689. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  would  not  give  his 
vote  in  support  of  the  present  bill ;  h^  was 
not  convinced  that  the  Catholic  disabilities 
are  the  causes  of  the  moral  and  phvsical 
degradation  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  no 
doubt  they  form  a  strong  ingredient  in  the 
national  discontent,  but  the  concession  of 
power  to  the  Catholics  would  only  change 
the  sources  of  discontent^  it  would  leave 
the  struggle  for  power  more  formidable^ 
more  bitter  than  it  is  at  present,  and  it 
would  finally  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Protestant  establishment.  In  his  opmion, 
he  had  only  to  make  a  choice  between 
two  evils ;  he  preferred  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment, because  it  had  led  to  the  glory 
and  prosperity  of  England,  because  it  had 
conferrea  blessings  upon  Ireland  wherever 
it  had  been  fostered,  and  because  it  com- 
prehends now  the  soundest,  the  most  in- 
dustrious, the  most  loyal  portion  of  th^ 
kingdom,  he  dreaded  Catholicism  because 
it  was  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty 
to  raise  his  voice  to  warn  the  House 
aj^aiost  encouraging  for  a  third  or  fourth 
time  the  introduction  pf  a  political  and 
reh'gious  system  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
forefathers  considered  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country*  The  monster  now,  like 
the  Trojan  horse,  threatened  to  introduce 
danger  and  destruction  into  the  very  vitals 
of  the  constitution,  and  he  trusted  that 
he  would  not  have  occasion  to  exo]aim> 
in  the  words  of  the  Roman  poet|«-* 

"  Quater  ipso  In  liniine  port»» 
Sabetitit,  atque  utero  sonitum  quater  arms  dedere. 
Instamus  tamen  iDimemores,  caectque  furore, 
Et  moDstnim  infelix,  sacratt  sistimas  aroe.'' 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  the  desire  which 
he  felt  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  question  was  in  no  wise  diminished 
by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  who 
had  just  sat  down,  and  he  felt  ^reat  plea* 
sure  in  having,  in  support  of  his  view  of 
the  subject,  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Armagh,  who  had  very  pro- 
perly expressed  a  hope,  that  we  should, 
forget  past  times  and  look  only  to  the 
future.  He  did  not  stand  there  as  the 
apologist  of  the  Catholic  church,  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates,  or  the  Catholic  advocates. 
He  had  nothing  to  do  with  reconciling 
the  opinions  of  J.  K.  L.  with  the  evidence 
of  the  bishop  of  Kildare,  or  to  explaia 
away  the  differences  between  the  senti<« 
ments  of  Mr.  0*Connell  in  Ireland,  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  before  the   committee. 
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Their  co^'fltency  was  In  their  own  keep* 
ing,  and  it  was  not  his  business,  nor  that 
of  any  member  of  that  Hoase,  to  reconcile 
any  variations  in  their  conduct  or  opinions. 
He  could  trace,  in  the  speech  of  tne  hon. 
member  who  spoke  last,  many  of  the 
cduses  of  the  opinions  which  he  enter- 
tained. In  the  early  patt  of  his  speech 
he  had  endeayoured,  with  great  anility, 
to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  those  inconsistencies  which  he 
thought  he  perceiyed  in  the  eyidence, 
with  a  yiew  to  raise  an  alarm,  upon  the 
Supposition  that  the  Catholic  ascendancy 
in  Ireland  was  contemplated— a  disposi- 
tion to  do  which  he  inferred  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Catholic  parliament  of  king 
James  in  Ireland;  tne  proceedings  of 
which  parliament  he  could  no  more  be 
astonished  at,  than  at  the  counteracting 
measures  by  which  those  proceedings 
were  followed  up.  The  hon.  member  had 
only  looked  at  half  of  the  case ;  but  he 
prayed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
whole  of  it.  Let  the  House  not  forget, 
that  king  James  was  at  that  period  in 
Ireland,  struggling  for  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  struggling,  too,  by  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  party  who  bad  endeayoured 
to  overthrow  the  liberties  dP  the  country. 
Could  any  thing  then  have  been  more 
natural,  than  that  he  should  endeavour  to 
ut  down  those  Protestant  establishments 
ly  which  he  had  been  resisted  ?  Those 
were  the  men  who  were  the  partisans  of 
James  —  the  partisans  of  tyranny  both 
here  a&d  there.  But  he  would  ask  the 
hod.  member,  where  was  the  king  James 
now  to  alarm  and  frighten  us  ?  He  trusted 
the  hon.  member  did  not  mean  even  to 
insinuate  that  the  family  now  upon  the 
throne  could  contemplate  the  nefarious 
project  oi^  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
country  by  foreigti  interference.  For  his 
own  part,  he  was  far  from  entertaining 
any  such  suspicion,  or  that  even  if  such 
an  attempt  could  be  entertained,  recourse 
would  be  had  to  Catholic  instruments. 
The  Bon.'  member  had  referred  to  the 
statement  of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  that  if  men 
did  not  proHt  by  experience,  history  was 
ifo  better  than  an  old  almanack.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  surprised  at  the  reference ; 
for  he  had  never  known  history  to  have 
Been  used  more  h'ke  an  old  almanack,  than 
By  the  hon.  member.  Nobody  could 
Rave  heei  surprised  at  the  subsequent 
Measure's  of  r^enge  which  were  adopted 
at  diat  period  towards  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lies.  He  felt  no  astonishment  at  them  ^ 
nor  could  he  go  the  length  of  sayins  that 
those  measures  were  wholly  unjustmable; 
The  Protestants  had  suffered  under  the 
tyranny  of  James  and  the  Catholic  par- 
liament ;  and,  in  the  re-establishment  of 
their  power,  they  enacted  laws  which^ 
whether  they  were  wise  or  unwise,  were 
at  least  consistent.  Their  object  was  to 
reduce  the  power  of  their  adversaries,  and 
for  that  purpose  they  endeavoured  to  re-> 
duce  the  population  to  a  state  ofbarbarism. 
In  this  they  unfortunately  succeeded ;  but 
those  times  were  now  gone  by.  From 
that  state  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple had  lonff  Deen  released.  They  had 
now  acquired  wealth,  and  with  that  wealth, 
political  induence.  Of  that  influence  it 
was  impossible  to  deprive  them.  We 
could  not  now,  as  had  been  observed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  re-enact 
the  penal  code;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  still.  We  should,  therefore,  if  we 
sought  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  go 
on,  and  grant  that  emancipation  willingly, 
which  mi^ht  hereafter  be  wrung  from  ut 
by  necessity.  With  respect  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  proposed  measure  on  the 
established  church,  he  thought  that  any 
measure  which  would  tend — as  he  had  nd 
doubt  this  ^oold— to  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  would  also  afford  increased  secu- 
rity to  the  Plrotestant  religion  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  North  said,  he  did  not  rise  in  the 
yain  hope  of  being  able  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  persuasive  eloquence,  which,  ofl 
various  occasions,  had  been  displayed  on 
this  important  question.  Feeling  as  he 
did,  most  strongly,  that  Catholic  conces- 
sions were  essential  to  the  security  of  the 
empire,  no  less  than  to  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland,  it  was  impossible  he  could  con- 
tent himself  with  a  silent  vote.  Enter- 
taining those  opinions,  he  could  not  ex- 
press the  lively  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
delight  with  which  he  had  he&rd  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh, 
lie  rejoiced  to  witness  in  that  speech  Uie 
power  of  truth  obtaining  triumphant  vic- 
tory over  error  of  the  most  pure  and 
honourable  kind.  And  at  the  same  time, 
while  he  admired  the  perfect  candour  and 
manliness  of  that  statement,  he  was  also 
prepared  to  give  his  entire  assent  and  ac- 
quiescence to  all  his  arguments.  Ha 
confessed  it  was  to  him  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, that  his  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Bawson) 
shoulU  by  the  same  eloquence,  which  waa 
s6  satisfactory  to  the  non.  member  fof 
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AimgK  bftve  been  oonducted  iQ  a  con- 
(cJntlon  to  completdy  difftrent*  HU  hon. 
fkimA.  ^^  quoted  the  same  evldeaee 
•rbidb  had  led  lo  the  conTersion  of  the 
lioiu  member  for  Armagh,  oo  thia  mo- 
iBeotoiia  qjueatiooy  at  the  strongett  argu- 
loeat  agmtt  it.  He  apprehended  he 
•Cated  the  argumeot  of  nit  hon.  friend 
oorredly^  when  he  8tated»  that  he  traced 
the  inceotittencj  between  the  conduct 
and  the  evidence  of  the  tame  persons  be- 
fore the  committee  to  insincerity.  He 
said*  that  the  violence  and  turbulence  of 
Mr.  O^Connell,  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Catholic  body,  while  in  Ireland,  were 
incpnsisteat  with  the  cahn  and  moderate 
tone  which  the  same  persons  assumed  be- 
fore the  committee.  But,  could  his  hon. 
friend  find  no  means  of  accounting  for 
Ibis  difference  of  feeling  ?  Let  him  only 
«ofisider  the  different  drcumttances  of 
the  two  periods  which  he  brought  into 
juxta-position,  and  in  the  comparison  he 
Trould  find  a  satis&ctory  solution.  In  one 
tiglit,  they  appeared  as  oppressed  and  in« 
jured  men ;  in  another,  as  men  to  whom 
ire  held  ont  the  hand  of  conciliaiion,  «  I 
bold,"  said  Mr.  Burke,  <<  one  sort  of 
language  to  a  kind  and  conciliating  friend ; 
anotfier  to  the  proud  and  insolent  foe.'* 
lit  Irdand,  these  gentlemen,  smarting 
imder  disappointment  and  injustice,  spoke 
Ibe  language  of  passion  and  disappoint* 
ateat ;  but,  tbe  moment  a  change  of  con- 
duot  wet  adopted  towardt  t£em,  and 
they  were  called  to  discuss  with  you 
cabnly  in  a  committee,  thote  meaturet 
irbich  might  lead  to  an  adjuttment  of  the 
gnevances  of  Ireland,  that  moment  their 
jentimtPtt  and  feelingt  were  chanffed, 
and  their  exprettiont  were  changed  amng 
iritb  them.  So  totallv  did  he  differ  from 
bit  boo.  friend,  that  he  looked  upon  thit 
Moderate  tone  at  a  foretatte  of  that  con- 
Ciliation  and  contentment  which  would 
£tUow  thit  meat«i«,  if  carried  into  exe- 
rtion. If  we  found  those  pertont  to 
changed  wbeo  the  amallett  gleam  of  hope 
ihooe  won  their  mindt,  must  we  not 
faaaoMOiy  infer,  that  that  satisfaction 
pooid  go  on  increasing  at  the  dawn  went 
•a  #haogii>g  te  perfect  day  ?  He,  there- 
fore,  disaented  totaUy  from  the  interfer- 
itoce  of  hit  boo*  inend,  and  declared,  ^hat 
if  be  had  not  previously  $o  the  appoint- 
iMPt  of  a  oomnittee,  bid  hit  mind  made 
up  im  this  important  quettioa,  be  tbould 
derive  from  the  evidence  the  tame  con- 
yictiop  wbldi  tte  hen.  member  for  Armagh 
hid  pojuttiy  dxawot  and  to  povai^oUy 


and  manfully  avowed.  He  could  not 
help  auguring  mott  &vourably  for  the 
great  undertaking  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  from  tbe  argumentt  of  its  Qppo- 
nentt,  and  more  especially  from  thofe  of 
the  hon.  member  for  ,Corfe  Castle..  It 
was  most  remarkable,  that  fi^hen  this 
question  was  brought  forward,  it  should 
be  met,  not  on  the  grounds  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  but  that  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  discuss,  not  the  merits  of  this  par- 
ticular question,  but  of  tome  collateral 
topics  with  which  it  was  connected.  How- 
ever, he  should  not  follow  this  example ; 
but  would  endeavour  to  confine  himself 
to  the  bill  before  the  House.  The  mo^ 
important,  leading,  and,  if  satisfactory, 
mo»t  conclusive  argument  made  use  of  by 
the  hon.  member  on  tbe  floor  was  this — 
that  the  grievances  said  to  be  si^stained 
by  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were  altoge- 
ther imaginary  and  unreal.  The  l^st 
way,  perhaps,  of  inlying  to  that  argu- 
ment, and  of  thowing  the  real  existence 
of  tome  grievancet,  would  be  to  apply 
the  laws  as  they  now  were  to  any  particu- 
lar individual  or  profession  in  Ireland,  and 
then  a%k  the  hon.  member  to  place  hit 
hand  upon  bis  breiast,  and  say  that  the 
ca^e  made  oiit  was  not  a  grievance.  Let 
the  law  be  taken  as  it  affected  the  Catho- 
lic country  gentleman,  and  the  Catholic 
professional  man.  He  would  take  the 
country  sentleman— supposing  him  a  man 
of  consi(ferable  influence  in  Uie  country, 
distinguishing  himself  upon  grand  juries, 
a^d  in  all  his  undertakings,  by  calm  good 
sense  and  sound  discretion,  and  enjoying 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  the  gen- 
tlemen in  his  county.  He  is  to  derive 
from  all  those  distinctions,  what  privilege? 
what  advantage?  Nothing  more  ihafi 
the  poorest  fbrty-shOlinff  freeholder  in  the 
county.  Let  ut  next  taae  the  profetsional 
man  ;  take,  for  instance,  the  casye  of  |i 
g^tleman  who  hat  been  to  often  ajluded 
to  in  thete  ditcuttiont.  You  allow  him 
to  enter  into  an  ambitiout  profeation— 
you  urge  him  op  to  tpend  the  best  Yeai;t 
of  hi?  life  Iq  the  tediout  ttudiet  of  that 
profession-Mmd  when  at  length  he  haa 
furmoimted  the  difficulties,  and  begim  to 
acquire  for  himself  the  esteem  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which 
attend  it ;  when,  flushed  with  success  and 
burning  to  go  ^,  he  is  impeded  bv  yoi^* 
law  in  his  honourable  career,  and  held  fast, 
whilst  hit  Protestant  competitor  passes 
overhim  to  distinction.  This,  surely,  wa3 
a  grievancei.hvawiV>  vexatious,  and  gall- 
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iD^ ;  such  as  no  roao  of  tpiril  cooM  bear 
without  complatnt»  and,  so  long  as  soch  a 
Sjrtleai  continaed,  die  couotry  must  re- 
main  disoooteoted.  Was  he  to  be  told 
that  men  of  great  talents,  high  considera- 
tion, and  vast  intellectual  acquirements, 
would  toil  on  all  their  lives  in  a  profitless 
struggle,  placed  as  it  were  amon^  the 
money-changers  in  the  porch,  whUst  the 
holier  and  diviner  places  were  reserved 
for  the  more  favoured?  Could  such 
things  be,  and  discontent  not  foUoW? 
These  were  the  grievances  of  the  whole 
community :  the  country  had  a  right— the 
Crown  had  a  right— to  the  services  of  all 
its  subjects ;  and  it  was  a  national  griev- 
ance when  the  country  was  depriml  of 
them.— But,  it  had  been  said,  thst,  ad- 
mitting the  grievances  to  be  real,  still 
there  was  something  in  the  constitution 
which  required  their  continuance.  The 
constitution  had  been  described  as  exclu- 
sive. He  denied  it.  He  believed  the 
aim  and  scope  of  those  who  framed  our 
constitution  was,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  state  should  enjoy  as  much  political 
power  as  could  be  conferred,  consistently 
with  the  security  of  the  state.  He  knew 
no  other  definition  of  the  constitution ; 
and  in  no  part  of  it  could  he  find  that 
exclusive  spirit.  But,  had  the  Catholic, 
indeed,  no  power  at  present?  If  you 
place  him  at  the  head  of  an  association  in 
Ireland,  has  he  there  no  power?  Can 
you  prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  millions  of  his  countrymen  In 
Ireland  i  Can  you  deprive  him  of  the 
power  of  alternately  agitating  and  tran- 
quillizing the  country,  or  making  a  drawn 
battle  with  the  government ;  and,  would 
you  tell  bim  that  this  was  no  power?  In 
Ireland,  such  a  man  might  easily  become 
a  giant;  whereas,  here,  he  might  very 
possibljr  become  a  pigmy.  Whether  you 
confer  it  or  not,  power  he  will  possess; 
and  it  was  for  the  House  to  consider 
what  direction  they  would  give  it ;  whe- 
ther they  would  make  it  Uieir  own,  or 
continue  it  in  hostility.  Six  centuries  had 
elapsed  since  the  finslish  power  had 
been  established  in  Ireland ;  and  during 
that  period,  what  changes  had  taken  place 
—a  new  world  had  been  discovered ;  the 
Reformation  had  been  brought  about;  but 
the  Irish  remained  the  same,  resisting 
the  assaults  of  time.  Did  gentlemen  be- 
lieve, that,  during  that  long  period,  the 
Catholic  religion  had  remained  unaltered; 
and  that  it  was  now  professed  with  the  same 
aeal|  and  in  the  same  blindness  as  than^ 
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There  was  but  one  thing  Immutablo^  and 
that  was  human  nature.  If  the  polioy  of 
the  state  were  based  on  iu  principm,  it 
would  be  permanent  as  the  rock  os 
which  it  was  fixed.  Feelings  of  gratitude 
and  a&ction  would  be  cmled  forth  by 
kindness;  and  resentment  would  alwaya 
be  excited  by  insolt  and  injury.  Lei  the 
House  choose  this  basis  for  their  proceed* 
in^;  and  whatever  theologians  or  doctors 
might  say-— whatever  they  might  nrffe  of 
professions  not  changing,  the  House 
might  rely,  that  the  Catholics  would  re- 
ceive kindness  with  gratitude,  and  favour 
with  augmented  loyalty.  Could  any  man 
believe  that  the  r^igron  which  had 
been  professed  and  adorned  hf  ^  Pascal 
and  a  Fenelon,  those  lights  and  omamenla 
of  their  age — could  any  man  believe  that 
the  reliffion  of  our  own  ancestors  rendered 
the  Catholic  ungrateful  or  deceitful?  No 
man  practically  held  such  a  belief^  nei* 
ther  m  public  nor  private  life;  for  the 
sute  contracted  treaties  with  Catbolics» 
and  individual  IVotestants  intermarried 
with  Catholics,  and  found  them  as  just 
and  as  honouiable  in  their  dealings  as 
other  men.  It  had  been  rightly  stated, 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  question  whether 
the  claims  of  the  Cathohcs  were  ever  to 
be  granted,  but  whether  they  should  now 
be  conceded,  or  how  long  they  should 
be  postponed.  Until  what  period,  be 
would  ask,  of  embarrassment  and  danger 
was  concession  to  be  delayed?  For  what 
misfortunes,  and  for  what  critical  situa- 
tions, were  the  legislature  to  wait?  The 
Catholics  had  acquired  property,  and 
were  still  increasm^  in  wealth ;  and  mea- 
sures were  now  taking  to  give  tbem  edu- 
cation. Would  the  House  wait  untH 
multiplied  numbers  added  wealth,  and 
increased  knowledge  united  and  concen* 
trated  their  strength,  and  enabled  tbem 
to  overwhelm  every  opposbg  barrier? 
Concession  would  then  lose  every  charac- 
teristic of  beneficence;  it  would  come 
without  grace,  and  be  received  wi^Oot 
gratitude.  The  dangers  apprehended 
from  concession  were  remote  and  ima* 

ginary :  while  those  which  resulted  from 
enymg  the  claims  of  the  CaUu^ios  were 
near  and  imminent.  Was  it  wise,  he  would 
ask,  to  add  to  the  discontent  of  six 
millions  <^  men ;  to  look  only  to  remote 
and  barely  possible  dangers,  and  exdude 
from  our  view  present  disasters  ?  Was  it 
prudent  to  direct  the  political  tdescope 
towards  the  douds,  and  shut  the  aeoses 
to  the  dangers  lying  in  eur  palbs  ?  Seme 
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Stent  wilh  true  wifdoni ; 
>  incomreniMocr  auMt  be  encountered ; 
ecMoe  dangers  most  be  net;  end  he 
thought  it  was  better  to  meet  the  dangers 
niiich  were  seen»  than  to  legidate  for 
theee  which  coold  net  be  known.  There 
was  no  princi|>le  tiiat  he  Imew,  on  which 
the  clams  of  the  Catholics  coold  now  be 
resiBted.  The  Catholics  were  judges, 
-mod  sat  in  judgment  both  on  Mfe  and  pro- 
perty. A  judge  sat  in  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer, who  was  a  Catholic,  and  univer- 
adhf  respected;  and  another  judge  presi- 
ded in  CUire.  Would  anj  person  say, 
that  those^  who  were  fit  to  administer 
justice  in  that  county,  were  unfit  to 
administer  it  in  Dublm?  Were  those 
irbo  prerided  in  the  court  of  Exchequer 
.unworthr  to  sit  in  the  King's-bench  ? 
Either  the  legishtore  had  gone  too  fiir  in 
Che  concessions -ahrend^  made  to  the 
CadioKcs,  or,  in -now  witfahddtng  Anther 
concessions,  not  far  enough.  Having 
leanitled  part  of  the  penal  laws,  it  was 
necessary  either  to  remit  the  whole,  or 
re-enact  them  all.  In  his  opinion,  the 
House  should  adopt  that  measure  of 
conciliation  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  wisest  and  most  eloquent  states- 
men. Tliat  measure,  he  was  persuaded, 
would  restore  peace  to  Ireland,  and  giro 
eaibty  and  security  to  the  empire. 

Colonel  Forde  iddrewied  the  House,  in 
n  very  low  tone  of  yoice.  "^We  understood 
him  to  say,  that,  like  the  hon.  member 
ibr  Armagh,  he  had  been  lately  made  a 
convert  to  this  cause,  but  that  he  now 
earnestly  supported  it.  He  felt  the  whole 
•force  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  that 
*faon.  men4>er.  Some  alterations  were 
aeoessary ;  for  the  penal  laws  could  not 
Tetaain  as  they  were. 

Lord  Ennitmore  said,  that  he  intended 
to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of  this 
fnlL  He  had  voted  in  favour  of  the 
motion  for  goiuff  into  a  committee  on  this 
eubject,  in  the  hope  Umt  some  arrange- 
ment might  have  been  devised  in  it, 
trhidi  would  have  been  satisflu^tory  to  all 
parties.  No  such  arrangement  was  visible 
n  the  present  bilL  If,  however,  when  it 
irent  into  the  comiliittee,  clauses  should 
be  introduced,  providmg  for  the.  Catholic 
clergy  and  D^ulatbg  the  elective  fran- 
chise, he  should  have  no  objection  to 
▼Dte  in  fitvour  of  the  third  reading. 

Mr.  Jama  Dafy  expressed  great  sur^ 
frise  at  theJacensistent  conduct  of  his 
SMble  friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  His 
•oUe-fryend  oqght  to  vote  for  the  seoond 


reading  tof  the  biH,  in  order  to  give  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  introdumng  into 
it  the  clauses  wfaion  he  recomaMnded; 
afWr  which,  if  they  were  not  introduced^ 
he  miglit  consistently  withhold  hte  support 
fimn  the  third  reading.  He  should  vote 
in  favour  of  the  present  measure,  because 
he  considered  it  one  of  the  very  first 
importance.  The  system  of  liberamy  on 
which  it  was  founded  was  calculated  to 
put  an  end  to  thepartr  aahvosities  of 
Ireknd  for  ever.  The  Catholics  had  of 
late  years  advanced  in  nuufeers,  in  pro- 

Cy,  in  educatioo,  and  in  liberality  of 
ng.  Was  it  extraordinary  dist, 
under  such  circumstances,  they  should 
ask  for  a  remission  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  smarted,  and  should  claim  an 
eouaKty  of  rights  with  the  rest  of  their 
iHulow-countr^nen?  One  hon.  meaid>er 
had  opposed  this  measure,  because  part 
of  it  tended  to  disfiranchise  the  fiMhokU 
era  of  Ireland.  He  knew  nodiing  as  jet 
ofsoch  a  measure,  and  should  tnererore 
consider  this  biH  entirehr  upon  its  own 
merits.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  dif- 
ferent parties  in  Ireland  were  kept  aKvefov 
these  persecuting  laws.  Mr.  OTonneli; 
though  he  possessed  great  talents,  owed 
his  importance  to  the  Taws  which  kept  up 
the  distinction  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  It  was  said  that  if  the  daime 
of  the  Catholics  were  granted,  >  they 
would  not  be  contented,  and  would  tie 
ready  to  ask  for  someUiing  more.  But, 
was  their  ingretitude,  or  discontent, 
supposing  it  to  exist,  a  reason  winr  the 
legislature  should  commit  iojusticer  The 
^Catholics  had  not  decreased  in  ^ojnilj 
by  the  acquisition  of  property.  They 
had  now,  for  many  years  botn  in  our 
Army  and  Navy,  given  conspicuous  prooft 
of  loyalty ;  and,  was  it  to  be  credited, 
that  further  concessions  would  make 
them  disloyal?  He  thought  the  present 
time  a  very  critical  one  for  Ireland.  The 
calm  which  existed  in  that  country  was 
not  the  cahn  of  apiMthy;  it  was  the  solemn 
stillness  of  intense  interest  and  expecta« 
tion,  and  would  be  interrupted  as  soon 
as  the  Catholics  heard  that  their  just 
claims  had  been  denied.  He  coidd  not 
contemplate  without  dismay,  the  piyis* 
pect  or  so  many  -discontented  men.  as 
would  be  roused  into  activity,  dionld 
this  measure  :be  rejected.  -  i  Th^  irere 
now  obedient  from  hope :  they  had  sol^* 
mitted  at  .the  first  word,  from  the  ex- 
pectation that  their  grievances  would  be 
redressed;bttt,lettheHonse  not  flatter 
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UMBMlref,  if  Ibey  tbmr  m^t  M§  iXa, 
IhiH  Uid  aim  orirefauid  woiikl  be  preteiw 
fojf  and  its  traiqiiaUcy  rMMua  untntev* 
mplad.  CoaiplftHMt  bad  been  niada  of 
th»  in&MKioa  of  tb«  Catbolae  AMoesatioo, 
but  iu  biflaeMa  bad  been  ae  aoibiog  to 
wbal  it  irould  be^  if  tbie  bill  were  to  be 
leet  II  weaU  Ibeo  wniie,  whicb^  it  had 
not  befeio  done,  all  Ifobuul  ia  its  aiipport 
It  wodd  find  leoM  Bnani  of  iMetiog  ia 
apileof  tbelaw;  and  naitiiig  all  hearu  io 
ledbnd  io  ita  imiwiir,  all  tbe  Catholiei  of 
Sofj^andt  and  maDir  of  the  Proteatanta;  it 
Ifodd  |o  on  gathering  atrength,  until 
it  was  in  a  ooodition  to  take  by  force 
what  was  not  granted  bw  fair  means.  He 
did  not  BMan  to  say,  Uiat  with  arms  in 
tbnr  haods»  they  would  conqoer  from 
the  Ftotestants  of  England  their  jast 
righlst  hot,  they  would  bring  the  whole 
em^sa  into  daoaer.  Ho  felt  himself 
iimiod  to  sute  his  opinions  freriy.  He 
i  a  deep  atake  in  the  coimtry,  and  was 
S,  if  this  meastone  were  loei»  that 
pioperty  in  Irdand  would  lose  half  its 
vnhM.  If  the  House  should  now  dash 
thnoup  of  hope  firem  tbo  lipe  of  the  Ca* 
tfaoMca,  he  w<mld  answer  neither  for  the 
mfatf  nor  eecuri^  of  property  in  Irehmd. 
Before  he  sat  down  he  must  state,  In 
oppoation  to  the  hon«  member  for  Armagh, 
that  he  had  aeon  the  Cathofic  dergy  give 
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aaeasonof 
i:  had  seen  them  poinled  at  by  tbe 
people  Kke  the  Protestant  olem;  and 
nnd  known  them  veoeife  the  thanks  of 
Ihs  magistraSsa  for  their  conduct.  He 
gave  his  warm  and  oonUal  support  to  tbe^ 


Sir  Ns  Cskkn^t  said,  he  should  vote  In 
fHTour  of  tbe  measure,  because  he  con* 
oeivod  it  unjust  to  endode  any  class  of 
men  from  the  benefits  of  the  cpastitutiony 
without  the  ezistenoe  of  an  adequate  n^ 
«assity,  or  of  some  great  danger  betog 
MIy  proved.  Now,  he  thought  that  a 
•eeesstty  was  prered  for  their  admission 
inso  tbe  pale  of  the  constitution ;  and  that 
Mat  danger  would  arise  if  they  were  any 
longer  exdttded  from  it.  Ho  would  else 
vote  in  for  our  of  libis  measure,  because  be 
ssas  oowfinoed  that  by  so  doingi  he  shodd 
^Innlpish  the  number  of  Catholks,  and 
oooaequenUy  increase  the  stability  of  tbp 
oatabiiihod  chuacb.  TUngs  oould  not  ro- 
W|hi  long  in  dm  situation  in  wUeh  they 
'WeaeaSpeeaant.  The  qnealieii  asust  be 
oeltladineome  way  or  other;  and  in  no 
other  wmr  could  it  be  aaftly  settled,  than 
ty  ceneeding  to  ibe  Oailiisiaoa  te 


they  demanded.    Until  eudi 

were  medeto  theas,  the  prosperity  of  Ire* 

land  must  ineritably  be  retarded, 

Mr.GoaMamsaid,  that  if  he  could  be 
induced  to  beiiere,  that  by  oooediog  to 
the  present  bill,  the  House  would  prodace 
general  conciliation  and  tranqniUity  in 
IreHmd,  ho  should  haTo  no  hesitation  in 
following  the  booeat  and  manly  couiie  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh,  and  in  giv- 
ing to  it  his  decided  approbatioQ.  He 
could  not,  howerer,  brins  himself  to  en«- 
tertaio  such  a  belief;  and  be  must  there- 
fore repeat  the  objections  which  he  had 
formerly  urged  against  this  measure.  He 
could  not  agree  in  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  the  boo.  member  for  the  county 
of  Galwaf.  To  tell  him  that  tbe  Catho- 
licsof  Ireisnd  demanded  these  concessions» 
and  that  if  timy  were  refused,  they  would 
take  them  by  force,  was  not  an  argument 
to  which  he  could  listen.  He  was  willing 
to  jrield  to  the  voioe  of  reason,  but  he 
wottU  be  tbe  last  man  to  give  way  to  any 
thmg  like  a  threat  on  a  question  of  this 
nature.  He  had  been  hostile  to  this  roea* 
sure  on  former  occasions,  on  the  very 
saoM  grounds  AbI  he  was  now.  He  held 
it  to  1^  inconsistent  with  the  British  con- 
stitution, which  was  indissoluMy  united 
with  the  church  establishment;  he  held  it 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  irst  principles 
of  that  constitutisa,  to  admit  thoae  within 
its  pale,  who  were  aotuated  by  regions 
feelings  of  the  most  bitter  hostmty  to  the 
churc£  of  England.  He^agrsNod  with  tbe 
hon.  ommber  for  Corfo-oasUe  io  thinking, 
that  if  they  should  give  their  sanction  lo 
this  bill,  tbe^  would  depart  from  the  an- 
cient recegoiacd  prinoiple  of  the  coa^- 
tmion.  The  coastitiition  was  buik  upen 
this  principle— to  OKclnde  every  thing 
that  was  dan  j^us  to  its  existenoe,  and 
to  guard  against  anjr  evil  whidi  it  fere- 
sawy  by  checking  ita  operation.  Now 
tbinf  were  teU  to  neglect  that  princinle, 
and  to  trust  to  the  securities  whioh  had 
been  formed  to  neaaraliae  the  elects  of 
the  evil  mmrehanded  in  the  present  in^ 
stance.  He  was  not  dispoafld  to  take 
that  advice;  but  felt  faidiwed  to  adhere  to 
theeld  prindnle,  and  net  to  desert  H  for 
the  new.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
behind  him  (Mr.  Korth),  in  one  part  of 
Um  speech,  bad  doubted  whether  any 
danger  oouU  ariae  from  granting  thaso 
■oencessMins  to  the  Catholks ;  and  yet,  in 
another  part  of  his  speech  had  admittftj 
that  he  did  behold  some  danger,  hM  n 
that  was  remote  in  its  opsiatiaii. 
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Ht  led  hU  hon.  and  learned  friend  to  re- 
concile this  inconsisteocY  as  he  could. 
He  should  merely  remark,  that  the  bill 
itself  admitted  that  there  was  some  dan- 
ger. If  there  were  not,  why  should  it 
contain  so  many  precautions?  Why  should 
it  contain  a  special  certifiqite  as  to  the 
loyaltj  of  the  bishops  ?  [Loud  cries  of 
question  13  The  securities  which  the  bill 
gave  against  the  apprehended  danger  were 
of  three  kinds — the  first  was  the  declara*- 
tions  iu  the  preamble;  the  second  the 
oaths  in  the  bill  itself;  and  the  third,  the 
commission  formed  to  control  the  inter- 
course of  the  bishops  with  the  see  of 
Rome. — The  right  non.  gentleman  was 
proceeding  to  snow,  that  they  were  all 
inefficient,  when  the  increasing  noise  in 
the  House,  and  the  cries  of  '*  adjourn," 
compelled  him  to  desist. 

Mr.  Peel  complained  of  the  interruption 
i^bicb  was  giyen  to  his  right  hon.  fnend. 
bis  right  hon.  friend  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  dedarbg  his  sentiments  upon 
this  question,  and  had  been  anxious  to 
declare  them  on  the  present  evening.  If 
it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  that 
the  time  was  now  come  at  which  they 
ought  to  adjourn,  he  had  no  objection  to 
it,  provided  it  was  understood,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  was  in  possession  of  the 
House  on  the  next  evening. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  hon.  members  were  leaving 
the  House,  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
be  very  inconvenient  to  proceed  further 
at  that  moment.  He  believed  that  no 
disrespect  was  intended  to  the  right  hon. 
secretary,  but  that  gentlemen  were  leav- 
ing the  House  because  thev  were  aware 
that  their  votes  would  not  oe  wanted  on 
the  present  evening.  He  fully  concurred 
with  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  ri||ht  non.  gentle* 
man  should  be  considered  m  possession  of 
the  House,  when  the  debate  should  be 
resumed  on  a  future  evening. 

Hie  debate  waa  then  adjourned  till 
Thonday. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thmndaif,  April  21. 

RoMAK  Catholic  Claims.]  A  pe- 
tition having  been  presented  against  the 
Catbdic  Claims,  Arom  the  Protestant  Dis- 
tenteta  of  Margate. 

Lord  Bug  said,  he  thought  it  somewhat 
itrange,  that  the  Disient6rs  should  stand 
fbrward  ai  thev  had  done,  agamst  the 
QrthoUci,  and  ui  support  or  an  establish- 


ment that  had  never  evinced  any  ter^ 
kindlv  fbeling  towards  them*  He  re^ 
membered  a  great  ornament  of  the  reve« 
rend  B^nch  saying,  that  ^e  Catfaolfci 
were  far  nearer  and  dearer  to  them  thad 
the  dissenters. 

Lord  HoUand  said,  that  with  respect  0 
the  petition  which  had  been  just  ptesebCed; 
he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  witB 
the  sentiments  of  the  dissenters  generafly 
to  presume  any  opinion  upon  it,  Ua 
knew  there  were  many  dissenters  who  dfi 
not  come  under  any  of  the  three  great  de^ 
nominations  which  were  in  some  respect 
sanctioned  by  government;  but  he  bad 
not  beard  that  any  of  these  denominatioAi 
had  sent  up  petitions  agabst  the  Catfaoli6 
Clidms.  On  the  contrary,  he  hod  him* 
self  had  the  honour  to  receive  petitions 
from  them  in  fkvour  of  those  damia.  It 
was,  therefore,  too  mudi  to  say  that  thd 
Protestant  dissenters  wer^  generaify  id* 
verse  to  any  fuithor  concasaions  ta  tho 
CathoVca.. 

The  Bishop  of  ChetUr  uH,  be  bad  a 
petition  to  present,  singular  in  ita  nature^ 
and  remarkable  from  the  dircumstance  of 
its  having  been  confided  to  his  hands,  ft 
was  the  petition  of  the  minister,  deacmia, 
and  congregation  of  the  Protestant  dfa« 
sentinff  chapel  in  Jewry-street,  London. 
TheurTordshins  were  aware  that  each  oon- 
gresation  of  the  dissenters  Ibrmeda  church 
of  their  own,  and  their  petitions  expressed 
only  the  opinion  of  those  who  signed  them.^ 
The  petition  of  one  congregation  was  not 
supposed  to  express  iSe  opinion  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  dissenters.  The  (tetl» 
tion  had  excited  his  surprise;  for  It  not 
only  deprecated  the  removal  of  any  re» 
strictions  to  which  the  Catholics  were 
subjected,  but  it  expressed  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  petitioners,  that  such 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  them.  The 
petitioners  were  anxious  thai  no  change 
should  take  place  which  might  fn  any 
way  endanger  the  safety  of  the  church  S[ 
England,  which  they  considered  tbejmMit 
bulwark  of  the  Protestant  religion.  While 
that  church  was  secured,  their  religioii 
was  phoed  on  a  rook.  He  was  penu£le4 
thatthe  greatbody  of  Pkrolestant  dissenters 
viewed  with  no  ditssatisfaction  the  church 
of  England,  and  were  sensible  Uial  Under 
na  other  were  they  likely  to  enjoy  the 
large  and  liberal  toleration  which  they 
enjoyed  under  it.  Ha  had  great  s^tisdu>* 
tion  m  presenting  a  petition  of  this  nature; 
and  was  g|ad  to  see  the  dissenters  alive  to 
the  dai^ert  of  the  Prdtestint  religion. 
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He  was  glad  to  tee  amoDff  them  a  spirit 
of  candour,  which»  while  they  were  com- 
pelled conscieotiouslj  to  differ  with  the 
church  of  England  on  points  of  faith, 
made  them  come  forward  and  acknow- 
ledge the  merits  of  the  church  establish- 
ment; which  he  thought  was  the  best 
support  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
which,  he  prayed  to  God,  might  long 
continue  unimpaired. 

Lord  Calthorpe  observed,  that,  from  all 
he  had  heard,  he  did  not  belieTe,  however 
numerous  the  sisnatures  to  the  petitions 
might  be,  that  the  great  body  of  Protes- 
tant dissenters  were  hostile  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics.  On  the  contrary,  he 
was  persuaded  that  those  among  the  dis- 
senters, who,  from  their  education  and 
rank  in  life,  were  best  qualified  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion  on  the  subject,  were 
decidedly  favourable  to  concession. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 
Thursdatft^prU2l. 

Brsach  of  Privilege — Forgery  of 
A  Petition.]!  Sir  John  Newport  took 
that  opportunity  of  stating,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  inquiries  he  bad  made  con- 
cerning the  fabrication  of  a  petition  from 
Ballinasloe,  it  had  now  been  traced  to  its 
fountain  head.  He  held  fn  his  hand  a 
declaration  on  the  part  of  persons  con- 
cerned, stating  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
getting  up  the  petition,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  testify  on  oath  that  no  Catholic 
was  concerned  in,  or  a  party  to  the  act. 
In  answer,  therefore,  to  the  persons  who 
framed  the  petition  presented  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
which  stated  how  miserable  must  that 
cause  be  which  could  thus  stoop  to  the 
adoption  of  such  foul  expedients,  he  would 
say,  that  the  cause  of  those  roust  be  foul 
indeed,  who  could  attempt  to  throw  on 
parties  not  concerned  the  blame  of  having 
fabricated  thb  petition.  The  whole  bu- 
siness was  before  a  committee.  To  that 
committee  he  would  deliver  up  the  docu- 
ment he  now  held,  and  there,  he  trusted, 
the  matter  would  be  traced  to  its  origin, 
and  whoever  had  been  guilty  of  it  would 
.be  visited  with  the  punishment  of  the 
House.  He  thought  it  right  to  state  thus 
much,  to  take  on  the  impression  which 
the  assertion,  that  the  petition  was  fabri- 
cated by  Roman  Catholics,  might  have 
made  upon  the  House. 

Mr.  Peel  said|  he  helieved  no  gentle- 
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man  entertained  an  idea  that  the  petttion 
was  fabricated  by  Roman  Catholics.  If 
it  was  fabricated  by  a  Protestant,  he 
should  have  equal  pleasure  in  bringing 
the  individual  to  the  punishment  he  de« 
served. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  said,  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition  from  the  merchants  and  bankers 
of  Glasgow,  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Claims.  He  would  not  occupy  a  single 
minute  of  the  time  of  the  House  at  that 
moment,  were  it  not  that  he  considered 
the  petition  in  question  to  be  entitled  to 
a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  considera* 
tion.  The  House  could  not  form  a  juster 
notion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  petition, 
than  that  which  they  might  derive  from  a 
description  of  it  in  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  a  gentleman,  not  long  ago 
a  member  of  that  House — ^he  meant  Mr. 
Kirkman  Finlay ;  a  gentleman,  whose 
character  was  too  well  known  to  require 
any  testimony  from  him.  In  that  letter, 
Mr.  Finlay  assured  him,  that  no  endeav- 
ours had  been  used  to  have  the  petition 
numerously  signed;  that  the  only  wish 
entertained  by  the  supporters  of  the  peti* 
tion  was,  to  give  an  opportunity  to  gen^ 
tlemen  resident  in  Glasgow  to  state  what 
had  long  been  their  deliberate  opinioo 
upon  the  great  subject  at  issue;  that  the 
names  affixed  to  the  petition  were  those 
of  persons  of  the  highest  respectability ; 
many  of  them  diffenng  very  widely  on 
political  questions.  He  had  been  informed, 
that  the  number  of  signatures  might  have 
been  tenfold,  had  the  slightest  exertion 
been  resorted  to.  As  it  was,  the  list 
comprehended  most  of  the  first  merchants 
in  Glasgow,  many  of  them  zealous  politi* 
cal  supporters  of'^the  present  administra- 
tion. The  sentiments  of  the  petitioners 
did  them  so  much  honour,  that  he  would 
repeat  them  in  their  own  words.  [Here 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  reacl  seve- 
ral extracts  from  the  petition.^  These 
petitioners  formed  a  very  fair  representa- 
tion of  Glasgow  as  to  intellect,  property, 
and  educbtiote  ;  and  in  "saying  Uiis,  he  was 
fully  aware  that  he  was  speaking  of  the 
second  city  in  point  of  magnitude  m  Great 
Britain.  This  petition  was  signed  by  a 
iiuiidred  merchants  and  bankers  of  Glas- 
gow, who  were  at  least  as  much  entitle4 
to  respect  as  the  company  of  butchers  and 
corporation  of  hammermen,  who  had  peti- 
tioned against  the  Catholics.  The  hosti- 
lity against  the  Catholics  in  Scothmd  was 
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ootUipig  tDore  tban  a  vestige  of  the  aocieiit 
puntanical  spirit^  which  was  not  yet  an- 
Dihilated  in  some  parts  of  that  country. 
Hurt  puritanical  sseal  was  once  necessary 
to  civsl  and  religious  liberty,  but  he  had 
to  complain  of  the  chronology  of  this  2ea1 ; 
It  was  now  too  late  in  its  operation  by  150 
years.  It  formerly  resisted  religious  ty« 
raonyi  it  was  now  employed  almost  as 
teamnly  aigainsl  toleration^  But,  how 
were  recent  aathorfdet  balanced  otn  this 
dueatioo?  In  fiiTOvnr  of  the  Catholics^ 
wefw  Mr.  Vo%  and  Mr.  Pitt;  and  against 
theoiy  were  the  great  names  of  sir  Har- 
court  Lees  and  Archdeacon  Dennis^ 
With  respect  to  the  clergy  of  Scotland, 
not  ofie»twentieth  of  that  body  were  bos« 
tile  to  the  Catholic  claims;  and,  if  the 
influence  and  the  patronage,  used  to  ez-^ 
die  the  hostility  of  the  diuroh  of  £ng« 
land  against  Catholic  emancipation  were 
fairly  considered,  he  was  coorinced  that 
not  one-sixth  of  the  established  clergy 
#ere  iigainst  the  Catholic  rights. 

Mr.  Hume  obserred,  that  this  petition, 
so  respectably  signed,  would  have  the 
efiect  of  removing  the  impressions  which 
were  created  by  the  other  petitions  from 
Glasgow.  The  opinions  of  the  well-in- 
formed  dastes  of  Glasgow  were  decidedly 
m  ftvour  of  the  Catholic  claims. 

Mr*  Huichhtson  said,  he  had  never 
beard  a  more  important  petition  than  that 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentlearan.  He  had,  how« 
e?er^  tar  complain  of  the  very  indecorous 
language  which  was  stated  to  have  been 
made  use  of  in  the  synod  of  Glasgow,  on 
a  recent  occasion,  in  respect  to  thjs  ques- 
tioQ ;  for  some  parties  in  that  synod  had 
dared  to  denounce  the  peasantry  of  Ire- 
knd  as  the  most  turbulent  and  barbarous 
of  all  peasantries ;  and  to  depreciate  the 
cfaaiBeter  of  their  dergy,  who  were,  how- 
eter,  the  most  conscientiously  assiduous 
in  the  discharge  of  all  their  clerical  duties 
of  any  clergy  in  the  empire- 
Mr.  Maxwell  bore  a  willing  testimony 
to  the  great  respectability  of  these  peti* 
tiooeni*  With  regard  to  the  complaint 
jost  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Cork, 
he  would  fiurly  state,  that  he  did  regret 
some  part  of  the  language  which  he  un-> 
^ntaed  to  have  been  held  on  the  occa* 
sioa  in  question;  but,  the  hon.  member 
was  bouM  to  make  considerable  allowance 
for  the  antl.Catholic  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland,  on  account  oi  the 
persecution  which  was  attributed  6y  the 
peoide  generally  to  die  Boman  CathoKc 
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church  in  past  age?.  At  the  same  tiine» 
he  freely  admitted,  that  much  of  that 
persecution  was  fairly  attributable  to  the 
episcopal  reformed  church  of  those  days. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  contended,  that  the 
change  of  opinion  for  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  gave  Scotland  credit, 
in  respect  to  religious  toleration,  was  not 
a  change  of  recent  date ;  for,  in  1813,  a 
petition  was  presented  to  parliament  from 
the  general  synod>  calling  upon  the  legis* 
lature  to  extend  such  relief  to  the  Koman 
Catholics  as  might  be  compatible  #ith  the 
safety  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Carus  Wilson  vindicated  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  in  regard  to  this  great  question* 
Their  motives  were  surely  entitled  to  as 
much  respect  as  those  of  any  other  body 
of  petitioners ;  even  if  it  should  appear, 
that  they  were  opposed  to  the  bill  now 
pending. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from 
Mr.  John  Lawless,  objecting  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, on  the  principle  that,  in  its  present 
form,  it  was  incumbered  with  a  variety  of 
conditions  derogatory  to  the  character 
and  claims  of  those  to  whom  it  applied ; 
and  particularly  with  the  provisions  for 
abolishing  the  franchise  of  the  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders,  and  for  paying  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy.  The  hon.  gende- 
man  begged  to  observe,  that,  in  his  view 
of  the  bill,  it  was  not  incumbered  with 
either  of  the  provisions  alluded  to  by  the 
petitioner:  but,  whenever  they  came  be- 
fore the  House,  that  thev  should  receive 
from  him  the  fullest  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  great  cause  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  if  the  present  discussions' 
were  at  all  interrupted  by  the  considera- 
tion of  those  provisions. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  rose  to  pre- 
sent a  petition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  the  bo- 
rough of  Southwark,  which  was  nume- 
rously and  respectably  subscribed  by 
about  3,000  persons,  praying  that  no 
further  concessions  may  be  granted  to  the 
Roman  Cathotics.  As  some  erroneous 
impression  seemed  to  have  got  abroad  in 
respect  to  this  petition,  he  would  state 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  got  up. 
It  did  net  proceed  from  any  public  meet- 
ing; but  a  number  of  highly  respectable 
persons  having  agreed  to  meet  t<^ther, 
in  order  to  petition  parliament  against 
further  concessions  to  the  Cathohcsi  a 
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petition  was  agreed  upon ;  and  th^n  left 
at  the  bar  of  me  City  of  London  Tavern 
for  signatures.  A  copy  of  it  was  left  at 
a  house  in  the  Strand,  and  another  copy 
at  a  bouse  in  Southwark :  and  this  being 
done,  the  petition  was  signed,  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  days,  by  about  8,000 
persons. 

Mr.  «/•  Martin  said,  be  wished  to  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  a  few  facts, 
relative  to  the  real  history  of  this  peti' 
tion.  On  Saturday  last,  a  friend  of  his  had 
called  upon  him,  and  stated,  that  the  day 
after  this  petition  was  agreed  to,  he  was 
passing  the  City  of  London  Tavern,  at 
the  door  of  which  there  stood  a  boy, 
dressed  in  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  charity- 
school-boy,  who  begged  him  to  walk  in 
and  sign  the  petition.  <*What  petition?*' 
asked  his  friend,  *<Oh,  Sir,*-  said  the  boy» 
^a  petition  against  the  Roman  Catholics/' 
Hereupon  his  friend  was  induced  to  go 
in  to  see  it.  On  a  table  in  the  room  into 
which  he  was  shown,  there  were  four 
sheets  of  parchment,  pen  and  ink,  and 
the  names  of  one  or  two  persons  written 
on  the  parchment.  His  friend  observed, 
that  these  sheets  were  without  anv  prayer 
attached  to  them;  and  asked,  if  he  could 
see  the  petition  ?  **Dear  me,  no—Sir'' 
was  the  reply ;  <*the  petition  is  not  here." 
The  gentleman  asked,  if  they  could  shew 
him  any  cop^  of  the  petition;  but  he 
was  answered  in  the  negative.  He  then 
asked  whether  the  origraal  petition  had 
been  agreed  to,  at  any  public  meeting  i 
Still  the  answer  was  ^'No  ;'*  but  a  waiter 
informed,  him  that  some  gentlemen  had 
met  together,  and  agreed  to  it ;  and  that 
if  his  friend  was  so  inclined,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  pay  5$.  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  incurred  on  that  occasion.  Ha- 
ving received  this  information,  he  and  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Midhurst, 
repaired  to  the  City  of  London  Tavern ; 
and  at  the  door  tney  were  accosted  by 
the  same  charity-boy,  who  requested 
them  to  walk  in  and  sign  the  petition. 
They  demanded  a  siisht  of  it  r  no  such 
thing  was  there  Having  slated  these 
facts,  he  left  it  to  the  House  to  determine 
bow  far  the  petition  was  entitled  to  be 
considered  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  South- 
wark to  boot?  No  person  asked  him  at 
the  tavern,  whence  they  eame,  or  who 
they  were ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  lor 
the  parties  who  conducted  tne  business 
to  know  who  or  what  the  persons  might 
be  who  subscribed  their  names*  He  had  fi» 
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doubt  that  a  great  many  petitions  agafnst 
the  bill  had  been  got  up  in  the  same 
way;  and  he  was  induced  to  think  so, 
not  only  from  information  thst  had  been 
communicated  to  him,  but  from  the  fact, 
that  very  few  or  no  public  meetings 
[hear]  had  been  called  for  the  purpose 
of  agreeing  to  such  petitions.  That  used 
formerly  to  be  the  mode  of  origlnsitisig 
them,  but  it  was  not  had  recoiine  to 
now ;  from  which  circumsuoce  he  argued 
that  the  public  feeling  that  once  prevailed 
against  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catb««» 
lies  was  now  greatly  and  generally  od  the 
decline  [hearj. 

Mr.  John  Smith  con6rmed  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  fWend,  and  reprobated 
the  means  that  were  resorted  to  for  sig- 
natures of  such  petitions.  Some  persons^ 
acting  under  the  delusionst  or  some 
worse  motive,  chose  to  revive  the  fears- 
and  prejudices  of  the  people,  by  talktog 
of  the  fires  of  Smitbfield  being  about  to- 
be  rekindled,  and  by  always  dealing  witb 
this  simply  as  a  question  of  religious  prin- 
ciples, keeping  out  of  view  altogether  its 
immease  importance  as  a  political  ques- 
tion. Such  disingenuous  artifices  he  could 
not  too  strongly  deprecate. 

Mr.  Alderman  fVood  was  satisfied,  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
London  were  favourable  to  the  pending 
bill— an  assertion  which  he  felt, called 
upon  conscientiously  to  make,  and  which 
he  mieht  be  supposed  to  make  the  more 
advisedly,  because  in  a  few  moDthSt  pro* 
bably,  be  might  have  a^aln  to  meet  hie 
constituents  as  a  candidate  once  more 
for  theii'  favour.  So  strong,  however, 
was  his  conviction  of  the  immense  impor- 
tance of  the  measure  of  relief  new  con* 
templated,  that  he  should  continue  to 
give  it  his  support,  even  if  such  a  course 
should  involve  the  forfeiture  of  the  se^t 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  fill  in  that 
house  [cheers} 

Mr.  Brougham,  as  a  sincere  friend  to 
religious  toleration,  besged  to  return  his 
thanks  to  the  worthy  alderman»  who  had 
just  now  distinguished  himself,  by  an 
honest,'*manly,  and  ccmacientioua  avowal 
of  his  opinions  on  diis  great  question.  If 
every  hon.  gentleman  who  had  been 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  seat  as  the 
consequence  of  a  simiUur  line  of  conduct, 
would  act  the  same  open  and  manly  part, 
he  would  soon  discover  that  he  would 
run  no  danger  whatever  by  adopting  such 
a  course.  The  danger,  in  fact,  existed 
only  in  the  mouths  cu  those  who  utteied 
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Che  threat ;  and  the  eonstitoentt  them- 
•elree  would  thank  their  representative 
for  BO  ingenuous  and  upright  an  avowal 
of  his  sentiments. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  stated,  that 
he  bad  just  discovered,  that  upon  the 
occasions  to  which  the  members  for  Mid- 
burst  and  Tewkesbury  had  alluded,  the 
individual,  in  whose  custody  the  petition 
was  lodged^  had  been  most  unavoidably 
out  of  the  way.  He  could  not  at  all 
agree  with  the  worthy  alderman  opposite 
that  the  majority  of  the  dtissens  of  Lon- 
don were  in  favour  of  further  conceuions 
io  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  believed 
directly  the  reverse. 

Mr.  Cams  WUson  thought,  that  the 
•pinions  of  these  petitioners  were  dealt 
with,  by  some  gentlemen  who  were  advo- 
cates  for  toleration,  most  intolerantly. 

Mr.  Catcrajt  considered  it  perfectly 
ridiculous  to  afect  to  consider  a  petition 
signed  by  no  more  than  3,000  persons  as 
Che  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  borough  of 
Southwark  besides.  He  was  quite  satis- 
fied, that  the  parties  who  met  to  agree  to 
a  petition  would  have  called  a  public 
BMeting  for  that  purpose,  if  they  could 
have  b^  sure,  as  formerly,  of  a  majority 
in  their  iavour«  He  recollected  attending 
a  public  meeting  himself,  in  1813,  when 
the  public  feelli^  was  strong  against  the 
Catholic  claims.  No  meetings  of  the 
kind  being  now  called,  he  naturally  infer- 
red, that  the  public  feeling  had  greatly 
altered  on  this  subiect. 

Sir  ^.  JiLita/cMt(//defended  the  meetings 
ef  indiriduals  at  which  petitions  like  that 
now  before  the  House  had  been  agreed 
to.  What  were  they  who  were  advene 
to  Ao  Catholic  claims  to  do?  If  they 
met  in  this  private  way  in  districu  adjoin- 
ing their  residences,  they  were  charged 
with  unfairly  gettm|^  up  petitions:  if  they 
called  public  meetrogs,  they  were  taxed 
with  raising  the  cry  of  *«No  Popery." 
Some  faon.  gentlemen  really  dealt  most 
uofidrlj  with  them. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  the  House  to  con- 
•Uer  bow  tar  this  petition  could  be 
received,  as  representing  the  opinion  of 
the  spreat  omss  of  the  inhsbitants  of 
I«oii£mi,  Westminster,  and  Southwark. 
LieC  gentlemen  look  to  the  manner  in 
whicfa  it  wa9  got  up,  and  then  consider 
irhaC  weight  was  to  be  attached  to  it.  No 
dotibt  it  cotttamed  the  representations  of 
many  persons  who  entertained  very 
;  andxottscienti<)us  feelings  on  this 


subject ;  and,  so  far,  he  had  no  objection 
to  it.  But,  It  was  not  the  peiition  of 
that  immense  body  whose  sentiments  it 
affected  to  state.  It  was  the  petition  of 
individuals,  and  was  got  up  in  the  most 
secure,  most  secret,  and,  he  would  say, 
least  creditable  manner  that  could  be  im« 
agined.  There  was,  he  observed,  pretty 
considerable  petitioning  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy ;  nothing,  however,  approach- 
ing to  a  call  from  the  majority  of  that 
body :  and  with  respect  to  the  petitions 
against  the  Catholic  Claims,  he  might 
fairly  state,  that  not  one  of  the  counties 
of  England,  tliat  no  one  considerable 
town  in  the  country,  had  been  fsXiXy  con- 
vened  to  speak  their  sentiments  on  this 
important  question. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  differed  entirely  from 
the  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Kent, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  petitions 
agreed  to  at  private  meetings.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  suggest,  that  every 
means  should  be  used  to  excite  public 
discussion  and  investigation,  by  which 
course  truth  was  sure  to  be  elicited,  and 
the  real  feelings  of  the  people  were  cer« 
tain  of  being  made  known.  If  those  meet- 
ings were  held  openly,  there  were  num- 
bers of  gentlemen  from  Ireland,  who  were 
perfectly  well  able  to  tell  their  own  story 
on  this  question,  and  who  would  not  fail 
to  attend  them. 

Mr.  Ahercrombg  denied  that  any  gen- 
tleman on  his  side  of  the  House  had  ever 
complained  of  the  conduct  of  individuals 
who  had  endeavoured  fairly  to  collect  the 
sense  and  feelings  of  the  people  on  any 
particular  question.  What  he  and  others 
complained  of  was,  that  appeals  should 
be  made  to  the  prejudices  and  to  the  worst 
passions  of  the  people.  In  the  present 
mstance,  this  system  had  been  resorted 
to.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
a  **  No  popery "  cry,  on  allegations  that 
were  unfounded.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  he  had  read  an  account  of  a 
meeting,  at  which  a  rev.  gentleman  was 
described  as  having  asked,  «<  Are  you  pre- 
pared to  see  Protestants  burned  by  the 
Catholics,  as  was  the  practice  formerly?^ 
It  was  this  sort  of  unfair  conduct  to  which 
he  objected.  He  did  not  complain  of  any 
honest  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  peo* 
pie;  because,  on  their  judgment,  when 
they  were  sufibred  to  exercise  it  without 
influence  or  bias,  he  most  confidently  re- 
lied. But  when  appeals  were  made  to  the 
passions  of  the  people— when  every  thing 
was  done  to  awaken  their  worst  feelings. 
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and  to  put  their  rensoo  8sleep««-he  moat 
condemn  »uch  a  proceeding,  because  it 
was  manifestly  unjust  and  ungenerous* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate 
on  the  amendment  proposed  to  be  made 
to  the  question,  <<  That  the  bill  be  now 
read  a  second  time;  which  amendment 
was,  to  leave  out  the  word  *  now,'  and  at 
the  end  of  the  question  to  add  the  words 
*  upon  this  day  six  months,'  " 

Mr.  Goulbum  proceeded  to  address  the 
chair.  He  said  he  had,  on  the  former 
evening,  endeavoured  Co  impreu  on  the 
minds  of  gentlemen,  that  the  contents  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  House  afforded 
evidence  that  they  would  incur  danger  by 
adopting  the  course  that  they  were  now 
called  upon  to  pursue.  He  had  stated 
then,  and  he  would  repeat  it,  ithat  he 
could  not  comprehend  the  necessity  of 
introducing  all  these  secunties,  unless 
danger  was  apprehended.  He  ^proposed 
now  to  examine  the  nature  of  those  seen* 
rities,  to  see  how  far  they  were  applica- 
ble to  meet  the  danger  which  they  were 
intended  to  guard  against,  and  to  mquire 
in  what  degree  they  were  calculated  to 
afford  protection  against  the  risks  which 
were  likely  to  be  incurred.  Those  secu- 
rities were  off  three  descriptions;— first, 
the  declarations  which  Fere  contaiaed  in 
the  preamble  of  the  bill;  second,  the 
oaths  required  to  be  taken  in  certain 
cases ;  and  thirdly,  that  which  was  con» 
sidered  the  great  security,  the  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  the  Crown  of 
the  loyalty  of  those  who  were  hereafter  to 
hold  high  situations  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
.  church,  by  superintending  and  controlling 
the  correspondence  between  the  catholic 
bishops  and  foreign  powers.  With  t«spect 
to  the  first  class  of  securitiee— those  con- 
tained in  the  preamble  of  the  billr^^they 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  in  any 
degree  valid.  The  first  part  of  the  pream- 
ble relates  to  the  Protestant  Succession 
to  the  throne  of  these  realms,  which  it 
sets  forth  was  <<  established  permanently 
and  mviolably."  At  present,  ^e  Protes- 
tantism of  the  throne,  and  also  the  Pro- 
testantism of  parliament^  were  provided 
for ;  but,  the  moment  this  bill  was  passed, 
the  Protestantism  of  the  Crown  being  pre- 
served, it  was  declared,  that  it  would  be 
of  no  consequence  what  was  the  religious 
persuasion  of  those  who  filled  high  politic 
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cal  offices  in  the  state.    |t  was  important 
to  know  how  fiu-  this  arraagement  was 
satisfactory  to  those  with  whom  they  were 
now  treating.    They  ought  to  conaider 
bow  far  this  established  Protestantism  of 
the  Crown,  on  which  they  so  much  relied, 
was  likely  to  be  attended  to:  they  ought 
to  examine  into  the  degree  of  dependence 
which  they  could  fiaiHy  place  on  those 
who  called  for  this  bill.    He  thought  he 
sawy  in  this  measure,  no  slight  todicatioi^ 
of  the  feeling,  on  this  point,  of  those  who 
were  to  be  benefitted  by  this  biU.    In  his 
opinion,  so  far  from  this  Protestantism  of 
the  Crown  being  viewed  b^  this  measote 
as  inviolably  fixed,  it  was  considered  as  f 
matter  that  had  its  limits.    Jt  was.  quite 
clear,  that  those  who  were  connected  with 
the  measure,  cast  forward  their  views  to 
that  period  when  the  Crown  would  be  bo 
longer  Protestant.     This  was  apparent 
from  the  letSeir  of  st  gentleman,  whose 
opinions  on  this  question  bad  very  great 
weight,  and  whose  evidence  before  the 
committee  had  tended  to  alter  the  senti* 
ments  pf  the  hoa.  member  for  Annagh  oo 
this  subject.    He  ellnded  to  Mr.  O'Con? 
nel,  who  had  taken  care  to  guard  hinsself 
most  sedulously  in  his  expressions  on  this 
point.    That  gentleman  said^  *'  that  the 
inviolability  of  the  Protestant  Socoesaion 
would  be  maintained  in  the  present  soc- 
ceision.    There  was  not  one,he  observed, 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  would 
wish  tjO  see  it  altered— in  that  feeling  the 
Roman  Catholics  all  concurred.''     But, 
did  not  this  point  at  a  period,  when  the 
present  family  might  beoome  extinct  ? — a 
contingency  to  which  he  adverted  with 
the  most  anxious  desire  and  feeling  that 
such  a  period  might  be  far  distant.     Did 
not  this  seem  ]to  suppose  that  a  period 
might   arrive,    yvhen    Roman    Catbolscs 
might  become  eligible  to  the  throne? 
Tl^  next  point  to  which  the  pseamble 
adverted  w^  the  discipline  of  the  Protes* 
tant  episcopal  diurch  of  Bngland  an^ 
Ireland,   which  was  to  he  permanently 
and  inviolably  established,  in  conforsmty 
with  the  act  of  union.    If  he  correctly 
understood  the  act  of  Union,  the  fair  con« 
structipn  of  that  act  was,  shat  the  ionly 
establishmeot  should  be,  the  Proteataas 
episcopal  church  of  England  and  JscAaad, 
as  it  existed  at  the.time  ef  She  Union..  He 
did  not  think  it  was  inSended,  at  any  pe« 
riod  whatever,  to  place  any  other  rdigion 
on  a  level  with  the  Protestant  episcopal 
church  of  England  and  Irelsoid;  but^  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  there  wa^^ 
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fttt  fbe-bai  liefim  the  Hottge,  tb^int  re- 
pomiMa  «f  the  fioman  Catbolie  cftarch 
.aflreknd.  He  bad  heard  his  right  hon. 
aod  kamed  Aueod,  the  Auonef^g/tneraV 
/orlreUad*  diseuat  tkb  qnettion*  And 
^at  bad  he.taid  ?  He  bad  atatedi  tbac  ao 
loeg  as  iodbrideala  reoBaioed  merely  bi- 
.«hopa  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  ohurch  in 
irelaod,  it  was  1^1  and  proper ;  but  that 
vheatheydeoominated  themtelfits  bishops 
fii  the  Roman  CaUioUc  church  ^IrelBDd, 
it  was  illegal  and  improptr.  And  yet» 
,what  vere  ibe?  bow  called  iqpon  lo  do  ^ 
Tbey  were  asked  to  recogniie  penwi^ 
tteatlj  a  bodj  at  bishops  of  the  JSLomao 
,CatheMc  ehtvpb  of  Ireland,  who  were  to 
pe  paid  out  of  the  general  funds  of  this 
gantry.  There  was  oe  one  provision 
.which  be  eookl  discover,  that  went  to 
fireserve  the  estiibUabed  Protes/tant  episr 
leopal  diureh  of  England  md  Ijndand,  as 
it  was  lecognuied  at  the  Union.  The 
l^retestao^  obarch  of  Irehmd  was,  at  the 
iUnioo,  permanently  fixed^  as  tlie  estab<- 
Jitbed  cbuccft  of  dut  country.  Bot  noir 
im  attempt  was  made  to  p l^ce  on  a  le? el 
vith  it  the  Roman  Gatholio  church  of 
Ireland.  When  they  sair  tbts,  oonld  tbey 
be  idle  eoangb  to  suppose  that  any  con- 
fidenoe  could  he  planed  in  the  pompous 
declarations  with  wbjbh  the  measure  was 
accompanied^ 

He  came,  in  the  next  }^aqi,  to  the 
jNifpoeed  seciirity  which  would  be  derived 
mm  the  oaibs  that  were  to  be  adroinis- 
Ured  to  Roman  Catholics.  And  here  he 
agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Castle  in  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of 
those  oaaba.  They  applied  only  to  tern- , 
pond  matters^  but  left  untouched  the  spi- ! 
ritual  and  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a 
loretgn  power.  He  would  ask  gentlemen, 
as  that  boaourable  n^ember  had  done,  to 
look  at  jthe  situation  in  which  they  would 
be  placed,  if  this  biU  passed.  They  were 
abliged  to  taim  Ibe  oath  of  supremacy, 
declariag  that  the  ecclesiastical  and  apt* 
fitual  amiority  of  the  pope  was  not,  and 
never  Aoold  be  recognised  in  this  realm. 
And  yet»  by  this  act,  other  persons  would 
ha  allowed  to  sit  in  parliament  who  did 
seeo^iaa  that  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
doaunion«  He  thought  that  the  hon. 
baronet,  and  those  who  drew  up  the  bill, 
ought  not  to  have  placed  the  House  in 
ancb  a  difficult  situation  as  this.  Gentle- 
man wora  called  on,  either  to  perjure 
tbeomelTes,  or  to  alter  the  plain  and  evi- 
dent meainng  of  words.  A  considerable 
portion  of  tbose  oaths  waflb  he  koewy  taken 


friitt  tbe  ads  already  passed  Ibr  the  gene»- 
ral  relief  of  the  Raman  Catholics;  bot, 
notwithstanding  that,  ha  could  not  help 
looking  at  the  measure  with  very  great 
jealousy  and  suspiaioa.  -  He  conceived 
that  those  concessions  were  fraught  witli 
danger  to  the  ohurdi  establishment ;  and, 
in  his  opinion^  the  oaths  attached  to  tba 
bill  afoided  the  Protestanu  but  very  little 
security.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 
caUed  oa  by  the  oath,  to  disdaim  and 
disavow  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
astabiisbed  church.  That  was  dear  and 
decisive ;  but,  when  it  was  accompanied 
with  the  words  <<  lor  the  pnrpose  of  sob* 
atitttting  a  fiooNin  Catholic  establishment 
in  its  stead,"  be  would  ask^  whether  it  did 
not  allow  a  considerable  degree  of  latitude 
for  invading  the  rights  of  the  Protestant 
establishment,  so  imig  as  there  was  not,  in 
the  mind  of  the  invato*,  a  desire  to  esta- 
blish the  Catholic  church  in  its  room? 
He  could  acquit  the  Roman  CathoKcB  of 
ai^y  wish  to  overturn  the  Prolestim 
church ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  could  easily 
conceive,  that  a  conscientious  Catholic 
might  think  himaelf  justified  in  removing 
an  establishmeat  which  be  looked  upon  as 
a  monstrous  heresy  and  a  great  evil.  Such 
a  man  might  think  it  a  moral  duty,  inti- 
mately connected  with  moral  principle,  to 
remove  a  churcb,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  produce  no  benefit,  but  to  create  evil. 

And  while  be  was  on  this  point,  he 
wished  the  House  to  look  at  the  senti- 
ments promulgated  by  an  individual  who 
was  hiffhiy  respected  by  the  Catholic 
body.  He  meant  Dr.  Doyle.  Gentle- 
men had,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  re* 
ferred  to  that  reverend  prelate,  and  ha 
wished  tjhem  to  examine  the  terms  in 
which  he  had  spoken  of  the  Protestant 
estdjlishment.  He  had  stated,  that  snob 
an  establishment  did  not  exist  in  any 
other  dvilioed  country,  and  that  it  was 
peculiarly  trasoited  to  a  nation  almost  ex- 
clusivdy  devoted  to  tillage.  He  had 
asked,  what  did  the  Protestant  derffymaa 
give  to  the  peasant  for  the  tithes  he  re- 
ceived from  nim  i  Speaking  of  the  Pro- 
testant church,  he  exclaimed,  **  FVom 
what  heaven  have  you  fallen  i  Tdl  us 
the  names  of  the  bishops  by  whom  your 
establishment  was  founded.  Turn  over 
books,  and  point  out  to  us  the  names  of 
the  aposdes  who  were  members  of  your 
chttrch-— a  church  jointly  formed,  in  its 
earty  history,  of  laymen  and  ecdesiastics, 
whose  hypocriav,  lies,  and  crimes,  were 
moat  disgracelhl/^ 
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Bvt,  drere  was  soothar  drcumtliiiM  to 
winch  Ira  begged  to  call  the  etientlon  of 
the  House.  In  the  bill  which  had  been 
formerly  introduced  into  this  House  by 
Ine  riffht  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  some 
efficient  security  h£l  been  propoeed  by 
Bseans  of  an  oath.  The  oatn  prescribed 
by  tluit  bill  was  to  be  administered  to  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy ;  but,  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  the  oaths  substituted 
lor  that  to  which  he  alluded  was  only  re- 
quired to  be  taken  by  persons  who  were 
adoutted  to  the  office  of  dean  or  bishop. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  an  oath  could  be  ob- 
ligatory, the  one  contained  in  the  former 
bai  bound  all  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  kingdom  against  an^  attempt  to- 
wards subverting  the  estidilished  religion. 
The  present  bill,  however,  seemed  to  be 
in  this  respect  framed  rather  with  a  defe- 
rence to  Catholic  prefudioes,  tlian  with 
any  view  towards  the  feelings  of  the  Pro* 
testants,  or  towards  providing  a  protection 
^iigainst  any  possible  danger. 

He  came  now  to  twt  third  security 
which  the  bill  proposed  to  establish.  This 
was  thai  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
four  Catholic  bishops,  for  the  purpose  of 
reguUting  the  intercourse  of  the  see  of 
Eome  with  his  majesty's  subiects  in  Ire- 
tend.  But,  even  here  the  bill  did  not 
provide  that  thepr  should  disclose  all  that 
iuight  be  contamed  in  such  intercourse, 
nor,  indeed^  any  part  of  it,  unlets  they 
should  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  injurious 
to  the  tranqoilli^  of  the  kingdom ;  thus 
leaving  them  to  be  the  sole  judges  of  the 
question.  He  did  not  know  by  whose 
advice,  nor  at  whose  suggestion,  this  new 
cabinet  had  been  forra^,  or  upon  what 
principle  of  constitutional  policy  it  was, 
that  a  commission  of  four  Catholic  bishops 
was  thought  neoessary  to  advise  bis  ma- 
jesty on  matters  of  such  importance  as 
the  tranquillity  and  safety  of  the  state. 
Still  less  could  he  perceive  what  great 
advantages  might  be  expected  to  result 
from  this  commission,  whose  chief,  if  not 
ade  duty  would  be,  to  report  only  such 
matters  as  would  be  perfectly  innoxious. 
That  much  mischief  might  be  done  by 
-a  oommission  intrusted  with  such  powers, 
lie  saw  too  plainly ;  and,  if  he  were  a  per- 
son desirous  of  carrying  on  an  intercourse 
dangerous  in  time  of  peaces  or  traitorous 
in  thne  of  war,  he  would  wish  -for  no 
more  efficient  engine  than  this  oommission. 
He  congratulati4  England  upon  the  pro- 
teotioQ  wiiicb  bad  been  thus  provided  for 


her  eslabiishmeata,  M  the  seourity  of  her 
religious  and  civil  liberties,  and  upon  the 
appointment  of  four  Catholic  bisnops  to 
be  the  guardians  of  the  Protestant  reK- 
gien  I  So  much  for  the  protection  which 
it  was  said  had  been  raised  against  the 
possibility  of  innovation  I  so  much  for  the 
premium  which  was  hekl  out  for  making 
concessions  to  the  Cathofics ! 

But,  he  should  perhaps  be  told,  that 
not  only  these  but  other  advantaffes  were 
afterwards  to  spring  up  and  to  be  intro« 
duced,  when  the  law  now  proposed  should 
have  been  carried  into  full  effect.  He 
knew  that  it  was  the  favourite  pollcv  of 
those  gentlemen  who  advocated  this  bill, 
10  keep  out  of  sight  many  of  the  ulterior 
measures  with  which,  if  it  should  once  be 
carried,  they  hoped  to  follow  it  up.  On 
such,  however,  as  met  the  public  view,  be 
should  make  a  very  few  olMervations.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  offered  to  give  up 
the  franchise  of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
holders ;  and  this  was  presented  as  a  sort 
of  bonus,  either  to  induce  the  House  to 
pass  this  bill,  or  to  reward  them  for  hav- 
mg  done  no.  He  wished,  however,  to  ask 
the  hon.  members  who  had  espouKd  that 
proposition,  whether  they  intended  to 
effect  this  disfranchisement  at  once} 
They  admitted  that  the  existence  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  was  an  evil  in  the 
system  of  Ireland,  and  that  it  ouj^t  to  be 
abolished.  Could  they  abolish  it  at  pre^ 
sent;  or,  must  they  not  wait  the  expira- 
tion of  leases  now  in  existence  i  One  of 
these  two  things  they  must  be  prepared  to 
do.  The  first,  for-his  own  paH,  he  thought 
practicable;  and  if  they  proposed  to  do  the 
second,  then,  he  asked  the  hon..  members 
for  Armagh  and  for  Downe,  what  became, 
in  the  mean  tiroe.of  the  security  against  the 
evils  which  they  admitted  ?  To  the  pro- 
position for  paying  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  such  manner  as  befitted  their  rank 
and  utility,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  agree* 
ing«  But,  to  recognize  the  several  digni* 
ties  which  they  enjoyed  in  their  own 
church,  and  to  give  to  them  all  the  cba* 
raoter  and  station  of  a  regular  establiah- 
meni,  he  could  not  consent,  because  he 
thought  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  inflict  a 
great  evil  on  Ireland.  To  have  in  every 
qlocese  two  bishops  of  opposite  principlea 
in  religion,  would  give  rise  to  frequent 
disputes,  and  still  more  frequent  inconve* 
niencies,  and  most,  ultimately,  be  attended 
with  danger  to  the  country.  Such  a 
course,  too,  would  be  directly  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  ttefonMOion. 
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If,  as  had  been  aaid  Bior»  tban  oaoe  on 
raceot  occafiona,  tba  Calbolic  religion 
bad  lost  some  of  those  features,  which 
used  to  be  its  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics*»if  it  was  so  altered  as  to  hare  nearly 
approximated  to  the  church  of  England, 
as  some  of  the  persons  who  had  given 
evideooe  on  the  committee  would  have  it 
believed,  why  should  not  steps  be  taken 
to  unite  them,  to  reconcile  opinions  now 
so  nearly  the  same»  and  to  remove  that 
odium  theologicum,  which  an  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  said  became  al- 
ways more  violent  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion, as  the  disputants  approached  nearer 
to  each  other.  But,  had  gentlemen  who 
advocated  the  creating  an  establishment 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  well  con- 
sidered whether  the  country  would  be 
disposed  to  pay  additional  Uxes  for  the 
support  of  that  church  ?  If  the  Proton 
tants  of  England,  and  the  episcopalians 
of  Scotland,  even  were  content  to  do  so, 
what  feeling  would  be  entertained  upon 
the  subject  by  the  numerous  body  of  dis- 
senters ?  If  the  Catholic  clergy  permitted 
their  flocks  to  consult  the  Scriptures  as 
the  rule  of  their  moral  conduct,  then, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  danger  with  which 
the  present  measure  appeared  to  be 
fraught  would  be  removed ;  bqt  while,  by 
the  authority  of  the  pope,  that  which  was 
obviously  a  crime  in  morals,  was  held  to 
be  no  crime  in  religion,  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  the  existence  of  that  danger. 
The  objectiona  which  the  Catholics  had 
against  the  differences  of  the  Scriptures 
could  not  be  forgotten;  and,  notwith* 
ataoding  the  explanationa  which  had  been 
attempted  on  this  point,  Uie  fact  remained 
aufficiently  proved.  Even  Dr.  Dojrle,  in 
his  recent  examination,  had  said,  in  an* 
awering  a  question  as  to  the  infallibility 
of  the  churcn,  that  it  was  held  to  be  in- 
fiillible  on  all  the  articles  of  faith,  and 
with  respect  to  the  moral  virtues. 

The  bill  before  the  House  f^ttve  to  the 
CathoHca  a  power  of  combinmg, ,  which 
they  dad  not  possess  at  present ;  and, 
since  the  church  was  believed  by  them  to 
be  infallible  on  all  poipts  of  moral  duty, 
th^  might  not  only  be  induced  but  com* 
pdtted  to  combine  for  any  purpose  which 
might  seeiR  desirable  to  the  head  of  the 
churdu  Without  attempting  to  magnify 
this  danger,  it  was  enough  for  him,  to 
point  oat  its  existence,  for  the  purpose 
of  juatiftring  his  refusal  to  assent  to  any 
diing  which  mi|^  by  a  possibilitv,  how- 
ewex  remote^  bnog  the  estubliidiea  qhurch 
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of  Ea^and  into  jeopardy.  Attempto  had 
already  been  made  to  invade  the  property 
of  the  church,  and  particularly  the  pos- 
sessions attached  to  it  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  member  for  Montrose,  whose  activity 
would  prevent  him  from  letting  slip  any 
advantage  that  might  offer  for  eflectiog 
that  svstem  of  reduction  of  which  he  was 
the  aavocate,  would  find  his  efforts  coun- 
tenanced  and  fortified  by  Catholic  mem- 
bers, who  could  not  be  expected  to  have 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  hostility 
towards  the  cburch  establisbment.  It  was 
impossible  to  foresee  what  might  be  the 
success  of  a  renewal  of  those  attenpta 
which  had  been  hitherto  defeated,  when 
they  should  be  backed  by  the  influence 
to  which  he  alluded.  Looking,  therefore, 
at  the  bill  in  the  various  points  of  view 
which  presented  themselves,  he  beh'eved 
that  it  would  aggravate  the  evils  which 
it  pretended  to  remedy.  Such  were  the 
objections  which  he  felt  against  this  mea« 
sure ;  and  a  sense  of  the  duty  which  rested 
upon  him,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  pre- 
serve the  established  religion  md  the  li- 
berties of  the  country  from  all  craAy  de- 
vices and  opea  attacks  which  abould  be 
attempted  against  them,  compiled  him 
to  express  those  objections*  From  a 
sincere  belief  that  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  was  only  the  opening  to  a  sen'ea 
of  measures,  the  ultimate  object  of  which 
was  the  subversion  of  those  principles  on 
which  the  Reformation  was  efiected,  and 
the  Revolution  was  established,  he  offered 
it  his  decided  opposition,  and  he  trusted 
that  he  should  have  the  support  of  the 
House  in  the  vote. which  he  mtended  to 
give. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Maxnell  rose  at  the  aame 
time  with  Lord  Binning,  but  the  latter 
gave  way.  We  understood  the  boo. 
member  to  say,  that  he  had  changed  hia 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  granting  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Catholica,  and 
thai  under  that  feeling  he  should  give  hia 
vote  m  favour  of  the  bilL 

Lord  MnnUig  said,  that  although  he 
had  given  way  to  the  hon.  menober  who 
had  just  sat  down,  under  the  mistake  that 
it  was  the  firs^  time  he  had  risen  to  address 
tb^  House,  he  was  not  sorry  for  it,  because 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
mukch  the  power  of  conviqtipn  had  gained, 
upop  the  gientlemen  of  Irelaod^inrefeceooe 
to  the  question  now  before  the  House* 
In  the  course  of  his  parliaosentary  life,  he 
had  never  experienced  more  pleasure  Aan 
that  which.be  had  deri?ed  firou)  thespfedi 
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of  the  hon.  member  for  Amn^h,  who  kad 
commenced  the  debate  on    the  former 
eveiring*-*-!  speech  not  more  distinguished 
for^the  tslent  which  that  hon.  member 
displayed    whenever    he   addressed   the 
Houae,  than  it  must  be  admired  for  the 
candour,  the  courage,  and  the  ingenuous* 
nest  wkh  which  it  was  defivered*    With 
the  same  jpleasure  did  he  hear  the  speech 
of  the  gatlant  officer  (colonel  Forde)  who, 
after  a  long  absence  in  the  discharge  of 
bis  duty^  returned  to  hb  native  oouDtTTy 
nhdy  dvercoiptng  M  the  prejudices  of  early 
associationsi  came  down  to  the  House  to 
act  upon  the  conviction  of' his  conscience, 
that  such  a  measure  waa  demanded  by 
tfctual  necessity,   and  give  his  support 
to  this  bill.    The  right  boa.  Secretary 
fbr  Ireland,    in    the  conclusion  of  his 
speech,  had  given  an  alarming  but  a  true 
picturte  of  the  state  of  Ireland.    In  that 
picture  he  agreed  with  the  riaht  hon  gen* 
tleman,  but  not  in  the  conclusion  which 
he  had  drawn  from  itw— 'The  right  hon, 
gentleman  bad  described  the  eaublisbed 
church  at  not  being  the  church  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people;  and  he  had 
atated,  that  the  people  were  diactmlented 
wkh,  and  hostile  to,  that  church*    And, 
what  was  the  conclusion  to  wlilch  the 
Hght  hon.  gentleman  had  come  from  this 
picture  ?    What  was  his  remedy  ?   Why, 
to  leave  things  as  they  were.    In  this  he 
differed  with  the  right  hon.  Secretary. 
Re  looked  at  the  sut^ct  differently.    He 
thought  the  church  insecure:  his  object 
was  to  strengthen  it ;  and  this  he  would 
effect,  by  takine  away  those  ramparts 
which  only  tended  to  weaken  it.    He 
would,    as  well   as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, retain  to  the  church  the  support 
of  the  l«w ;  baft  be  would  aoperadd  to  it 
the  chance  of  esttendinff  itself  in  the  aftc* 
tions  of  the  people,  by  the  respect  it 
would  cotnmand.    The  i>est  securitjr  c€ 
the  church  was  the  trudi  of  its  doi^nnes. 
In  theae  he  believed;  aa  well  as  in  the  re« 
apectability  of  its  minlitert;  and,  if  they 
but  broke  away  the  disadvantages  under 
Which  it  labdured,  by  the  handle  with 
wbich  it  iurnfilied  iu  enemies,  they  would 
thereby  give  it  more  security,  than  could 
be  given  to  it  by  aH  the  laws  now  in  ea* 
irtence,  or  whidh  might  be  hereafter  en* 
aeied.    Of  all  the  remarkaUe  drcum* 
aMtnces  which  attended  the  discussion  of 
thfa  question,  none  was  more  remarkable 
than  the  change  of  the  grounds  upon 
wbiehit  was  opposed.    Those  who,  like 
hlailir^  bad  am  long  enough  in  parlia* 
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to  baw  the  good  isld  •^  Ho  popery^ 
cry,  mmx  recollect  the  tiose  when  a  learned 
member  of  that  House  (Dr.  Duigenan) 
tiaed  to  come  down  with  a  load  of  oltt 
documents  and  books,-  to  abuse  and  an»» 
tbematise  all  the  popes,  and  the  conncila 
of  the  ^barkened  ages  of  popery,  and  to 
impute  to  the  Catboiics  of  the  preseni 
day,  the  absurd  doc^rtnea  which  he  tbes 
exposed.    They  nraat  also  reooUect  bov^ 
that  learned  doctor  was  followed  on  thar 
other  sido  by  an  hon.  baronet  (sir  J.  C^ 
Hippesioy  ),  who,  too,  used  to  come  dowir 
loaded  with  old  books,  to  impogn  and 
refute  the  doctrines  advanced  on  the  op* 
poaite  side.    Fortunately,  all  that  rubbish 
was  now  at  an  end*    It  was  no  longer 
imputed  to  Catholics,  that  it  was  a  princi* 
pie  of  their  religion,  that  they  could  not 
iiold  faith  with  heretics;  or  that  CathoHca 
were  compelled,  at  the  command  of  tho 
pope,  to  disobey  their  lawful  princes.  The 
evnenoe  of  Dr.  Doyle  had  been  frequently 
made  the  aubjeot  of' albiaion,  and  its  im- 
[Hirtance  made  it  worthy  of  auch  distinc*' 
tion.  It>  had  always  been  the  habit  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Catboiics  to  say,  *<  It  is 
very  waU  for  you  Protestants  to  disclaim 
the  doctrines  which  we  impute  to  the 
CstthoNcs,  but  let  us  \ie$x  a  Catholic  bi- 
shop do  so.''    Now,  the  friends  of  the 
Catholics  had  given  the  evidence  of  a 
Catholic  bishop ;  and  yet  their  opponents 
were  not  satisfied  with  it.    It  had,  much 
to  bis  surprise,  been  made  a  matter  of 
ooaspiaint,  that  the  oath  contamed  in  the 
biH,  pledged  the  Catholics  to  deny  the 
tempord  authority  of  the  pope.    He  said, 
that  this  objection  surprised  him ;  because 
it  was  always  on  the  ground  of  the  inter- 
ference of  the  pope  in  temporal  concerns, 
that  oonoeasion  to  the  Catholics  had  been 
dedared  to  be  dangerovs.    And,  whilst 
he  was  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  he  must 
dedaroi  that  he  thought  some  change  was 
necessary  to  l>e  made,  with  respect  to 
those  oaths  which  Protestants  were  ob- 
liged to  take  on  entering  parliament.    It 
wais  not  civil  to  call  peo^  idolaters ;  par- 
ticularly when  it  happened  not  to  be  tnie. 
It  had  been  stated,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Derry,  that  the  opinions  contained  io 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  in  the 
letters  published  under  the  signature  of  • 
I.  K.  L.,  of  which  Dr.  Doyle  was  the  au* 
tbori  were  at  variance.    lie  had  read  the 
letters  m  question,  as  well  as  the  evidence 
of  the  reverend  gentleman ;  and  he  must 
confess  that  he  could  not  discover  any  in- 
consiatency  between  th€oi«     Tbe  noble  > 
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lord  here  rmd  lewal  pasnget  from  the 
fvidanco  «mI  the  letters  of  Dr.  Doyle,  to 
corroborete  his  ojpinioD.    The  denial  of 
the  doctrioeis  which  had  hitherto  been 
supposed  to  form  part  of  the  Cstholic 
creed  did  not  rest  with  Dr.  Doyle,  but 
'   was  ako  made  by  the  titi^ar  archbishop 
of  DufoliOf  the  titular  archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, the  primate  of  Irelaad,  and  Mr. 
BUke.   Sniely,  archbishop  Murray  could 
not  be  answerable  for  the  writings  of  his 
brother,  Dr.  Dojle.     He  beliered  that 
the  respectable  mdiTiduals  to  whom  he 
had  aUoded  were  incapable  of  telling  a 
lie  to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  of  perjuring  themselyes  be- 
iare  the  House  or  Lords.    He  joined  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  in  placing 
complete    reliance    upon    the    eyidence 
which  had  been  eiten  before  the  commit- 
tees.—He  would  now  say  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  two  measures  which  it 
was  unoerstood  were  to  be  consequent 
upon  the  passing  of  the  bill  before  the 
House.     First,  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  forty-shilling  free- 
hold's.   He  would  not  willingly  consent 
to  deprive  any  man,  however  numble,  of 
a  privilege  which  he  possessed.    But,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  who  were  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.    It  was  in  evi- 
dence that  they  felt  no  attachment  to  the 
privilege  in  question ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  they  would  gladly  resign  it.  He  could 
not  eonceive  that  their  disfranchisement 
woidd  ever  be  drawn  into  a  precedent ; 
because,  before  a  similar  measure  could 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  that  j 
there  should  be  a  country  or  district  placed 
in  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as 
Ire&nd ;  and,  in  addition,  that  there  should 
exist  the  same  motive  for  the  measure. 
That  motive  was  the  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness of  ^be  country.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  disposed  to  consent 
to  the  measure  which  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland  called  for,  and  which  the  Catholics 
were  disposed  to  agree  to.— The  hon. 
member  for  Corfe  Castle  objected  to  the 
expense  which  would  be  caused  by  mak- 
ing a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy. 
He  could  not  stop  to  argue  the  point. 
Economy  on  such  an  occasion  was  mis- 
placed,   if  he  were  convinced,  that  it 
was  necenary  for  the  safet;^  of  the  state  | 
to  pay  the  Roman  CathoKc  priesthood,  ; 
he  wduld  do  it  without  caring  for  the  ex- 
piense.^   Whether  the  expense  would  be 
one,  or  two,  or  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  it  was  Ml  worthy  of  ft  great  and 
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wealthy  country  to  consider.    The  risht 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  liad  said,  that 
it  would  be  extremely  bsird  to  make  the 
Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  and  the  dis- 
senters and  the  members  of  the  established 
church  in  England,  pay  for  the  support 
of  a  church  which  they  did  not  approve 
of.    That  was  the  very  thing  of  which  six 
millions  of  Catholicsin  I reUind  complained. 
They  were  compelled  to  support  a  church 
to  which  they  did  not  belong,   and  of 
which  they  did  not  approve.   The  Roman 
Catholic  church  existed  in  Ireland,  and 
could  not  be  got  rid  of;  and  the  only 
i]uestion  to  be  determined  was,  whether 
it  should  exist  in  a  way  which .  was  safe 
and  advantageous  for  the  country,  or  in 
a  way  which  must  be  the  source  of  con- 
stant danger.— He  had  now,  he  believed, 
gone  throuffh  most  of  the  material  topics 
which  had  been  adverted  to  by  his  right 
hon.  friend.    He  could  not  help  congra- 
tulating tlie  House  and  the  country,  on 
the  great  progress  which  this  question  had 
made.    He  was  persuaded  that  this  biU» 
or  a  bill  similar  to  this,  would  be  found 
to  be  the  most  effectui^  remedy  for  the 
evils  under  which  Ireland  laboured.    It 
had  been  said,  that  it  would  be  only  a 
sedative ;  but,  admitting  it  to  be  only  a 
sedative,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  slieht  un-. 
portance  to  conciliate  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  for  they  nugbt 
then  apply  themselves  with  effect  to  the 
consideration  of  such  other  measures  as 
the  wisdom  of  parliament  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  perfect    re-establish- 
ment of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  that 
country.    The  misery  of  the  present  state 
of  things  was,  that  while  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  were  excluded  from  a  participa^ 
tion  in  the  constitution,  no  efforts  of  the 
legislature  could  be  effectual ;  while  their 
feelings  were  thus  outraged,  every  thing 
came  poisoned  to  their  taste ;  even  the 
fountmns  of  justice  were  embittered,  so 
long  as  they  considered  themselves  a  de- 
graded, stigmatized,  and  excluded  sect. 
He  hoped,  most  sincerely,  that  the  House 
would  proceed  in  the  course  of  legislation 
which  it  had  so  conspicuously  begun,  that 
it  would  send  this  bill  to  the  other  House 
of  parliament ;  and,  fioaliy,  tliat  the  united 
sense  of  the  legislature  would  impose  on 
the  government  of  the  country  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  into  execution  the  mea^ 
sures  which  parliament,  in  its  wisdom^ 
policy,  and  justice,  had  enacted. 

Mr.  Wallace  said,  that,  upon  a  question 
of  so  much  importance  as  timt  wmch  waa 
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ooff    under    tlie    considerttioii    of   the 
House,  he  could  not  permit  himself  to 
give  a  silent  vote.    No  man   could  be 
more  anxious  than  be  was  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dissensions  which  had  so  long  un- 
happily pretailed  in  Ireland,  and  to  re- 
store peace  and  prosperity  to  that  coun* 
try;  but,  he  did  not  think  that  these 
objects  were  likely  ^o  be  in  any  degree 
accomplished  by  the  present  measure.    If 
he  had  really  thought  that  those  desirable 
objects  would  be  effected  by  the  conces- 
sion of  the   Catholic  claims^  it   would 
have  been  much  more  gratifying  to  him 
to  give  a  cordial  assent  to  this  measure, 
even  at  the  expense  of  a  constitutional 
aacrifice,  than  to  give  it,  as  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  do,  a  reluctant  opposition*     If 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  were  conceded 
at  another  time,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  they  were  conceded  in  consequence 
of  the  respectful  solioitatioas  of  that  body ; 
but,  when  he  reflected  on  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  Catholic  Association  ;  when 
be  considered,  that  the  legislature  had,  in 
lliis  very  session,  found  it  neoeMary  to  put 
down  that  Association,  what  would  be 
•the  inference,  if  at  such  a  moment,  the 
disabilities  under  which  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland    laboured  were  removed?     At 
another  time  they  might  have  deliberated 
oalmly  and  dispassionately  on  this  aues- 
tion :  at  another  time  they  might  have 
conceded,  without  compromising  the  dig- 
nity and  character  of  that  House;  but  if 
tfaey  passed  the  bill  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, it  would  be  considered  as  a  peace- 
offering,  on  the  part  of  the  House,  for 
having  put  down  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion ;  and  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  digni- 
ty of  Parliament  to  the  leaders  of  that 
Association.    When  a  great  change  was 
proposed,  it  ought  to  be  clearly  shewn, 
that  there  was  a  fair  and  rational  ground 
to  expect  that  the  advantages  held  out  to 
theni  were  likely    to   accrue   from    it. 
There  were  two  views  in  which  this  mea- 
sure might  be  considered :  it  might  either 
be  considered  as  a  measure  intended  to 
give  satisfaction  to  a  great  proportion  of 
the  population  of  Ireland,  or  as  a  practi- 
cal measure  directed  immediately  to  the 
removal  of  the  evils  under  which  Ireland 
laboured.    In  neither  of  those  views  did 
he  conceive  that  the  measure  was  calcu- 
la|iMt  to  produce  any  beneficial  effect.  On 
the  other  band,  he  could  not  but  appre- 
hend much  daipger  to  the  constitution  of 
the  cooBCry ;  f6r,  onless  it  could  be  shewn 
4hal  ib»  spirii  of  hostility  io  Preiesunl 
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institutions,  which  characterised  the  Ho-» 
man  Catholic  religion,  was  changed,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  his  assent  to 
an^  further  concessions.  But,  it  was 
said,  that  the  Catholic  religion,  had  en- 
tirely changed  its  character,  and  that  the 
Catholic  Choreh  had  renounced  its  high 
pretensions  I  Where  and  how,  he  should 
be  glad  to  kaow^  had  those  pretentions 
been  renounced  ?  Was  it  on  the  occasion 
of  the  re*establishment  of  the  Jesuits? 
The  only  security  that  would  satisfy  him 
would  be  a  substantial  interference  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Catholic  bi8hopa.r 
The  right  hon.  member  went  at  length  into 
the  various  topics  connected  with  the 
question;  but  the  noi^e  in  the  House 
prevented  us  from  catching  his  obserya* 
tions. 

Mr.  Partman  gave  his  support  to  the 
measure,  because  he  felt  that  it  was  cal- 
led for  by  imperious  necessity.  In  Ire- 
land there  was  no  encouragement  for  in- 
dustry. The  Catholic  peer,  or  Catholic 
gentlenuin,  had  no  incitement  to  give 
employment  to  the  people;  and  he  felt 
that  this  measure  was  calculated  to  re- 
move that  evil,  as  well  as  to  promote  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.  **  Noseitur  a  sociis"  was  a 
proverb  oflen  used  against  Catholics ;  but 
he  would  employ  it  in  their  defence ;  and 
when  he  saw  the  Catholic  soldier  and  Ca- 
tliolic  sailor  fighting  bravely  and  fearlessly 
beside  their  Protestant  comrades  in  de« 
fence  of  their  common  country,  he  would 
call  in  another  proverb  to  their  aid,  and  say, 
*<  Amicus  certus  in  re  incerta  cernltur.*' 
He  shoukl  therefore  give  the  measure  his 
most  hearty  concurrence ;  because  he  felt 
that  its  accomplishment  would  confer 
glory  on  parliament,  and  infuse  new  vigour 
into  the  constitution. 

Lord  ValUtori  said,  that  he  had  to  avow 
himself  another  amongst  themany  converts 
that  had  been  made  in  support  of  this 
question ;  and  he  felt  proud  of  the  triumph 
which  his  reason  had  enabled  him  to  a- 
chieve  over  the  strong  and  early  prejudices 
which  be  had  unjustly  entertained.  He  felt 
persuaded,  if  otliers  would  act  with  equal 
sincerity,  that  there  would  be  many  more 
deserters  from  the  opponents  of  the  bill; 
and  he  entertaioed  a  perfect  conviction 
that,  although  the  measure  might  be  dt« 
layed  for  a  season,  it  would  ultimatelf 
succeed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cannh^  rose»  aosidsl 
general  criias  frooa  all  aides  of  the  Housc^ 
and  spoke  to  Ib^  iiiliownig  cActtf-^ 
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Often  if  it  hat  fkUea  to  mj  kt  U 
ad^keM  Ihe  House  on  thii  important 
quettioBy  I  cAanot  approach  tbecoosider- 
tktion  of  it  on  this  occasion  without  feeU 
inga  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  And  yet  it 
iD«iit  be  ceolesaedy  that  the  subject  now 
presents  itself  under  appearances  unusu* 
aU^  cheering.  Whether  the  opinion  of 
this  country  be  not,  in  fact,  as  strongly 
opposed  to  concession  to  the  Roman 
Catholics^  as  I  beliered  it  to  be  at  the 
beginnii^  of  the  session— or  that  the 
abatement  of  the  causes  which  at  that 
particular  period  existed  (I  refer  of  course 
to  the  oroceedings  of  the  Catholic  Asso* 
ciation)  have  proportionably  diminished 
that  opposition,  I  gladly  admit  that  the 
Bomber  of  petitiona  presented  to  this 
House,  is  not  such  as  to  indicate  that 
vehement  and  stirring  hostility  with  which 
the  Catholic  question  has  been  heretofore 
asamied.  This  circumstance  is  of  itself 
h^l^lT»aod  to  me,  I  confessy  unexpectedly, 
aatisfactory. 

It  is  an  additional  satisfhction,  that 
amone  the  petitions  which  have  been  pre« 
sen  tea  to  the  House,  there  is,  in  many  of 
them,  amidst  all  the  sincerity  and  zeal 
with  which  they  are  laudably  distinguish- 
ed, i  manifest  ignorance,  both  of  the 
state  of  the  existing  laws  respecting  the 
Catholics,  and  of  the  preciae  objects  to 
whieh  the  present  bill  is  directed.  This 
ignorance  this  want  of  accurate  know- 
ledge as  to  matters  of  law— is  no  dispa- 
rageuaeot  to  any  man,  nor  Is  it  stated  by 
me  in  that  intent.  I  state  it  merely  as  a 
obeering  circumstance,  because  prejudices 
founded  on  error  and  roisappreliensioa 
will,  in  honest  and  ingenuous  minds, 
give  way  when  that  error  is  removed.  I 
feel*  Sir,  as  strongly  a^  anr  roan,  the 
duty  of  throwing  open  the  doors  of  par- 
liement  to  the  petitiettS  of  the  people. 
The  optnioBS  of  the  country,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  entitled  to  the  most 
respeotfiil  and  attentive  consideration. 
BiM»  after  such  consideratioo,  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  proceed  firmly 
upon  its  owA  Nidgnfent.  With  respect, 
thereforet  to  all  British  subjecta^-but  es- 
pecially to  that  class  of  them  who  con- 
ceive taemselves  more  particularly  inter- 
anted  on  the  present  occasion— who  are 
ylaced  in  advaaee,  as  it  were,  as  guardians 
•f  iht  reli^ous  instituttona  of  the  eountrv 
•-'With  fespeet  lo  the  Glerg|r  of  EogUmcU 
I  fMft  ooijr  miml  titfir  ririit  to  make 
known  their  apioioos  to  pariiaaient— but 
I  ah#uU  thiak  theas  wanting  in  their  duty 


if  they  did  not  come  forward  witb  the  fair 
and  oandid  expression  of  those  opinions. 
£ven  in  the  petitions,  however,  from  that 
noost  respectable  body,  I  have  found  some 
erroneous  apprehensiona,  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present* 
with  respect  to  Roman  Catholics  [hear, 
hear].  I  repeat,  that  I  impate  no  blanaa 
to  the  individuals  who  have  acted  under 
these  erroneous  apprehensions.  They 
share  those  apprehensions  with  many  other 
persons — witli  some  of  the  members  of 
this  House—who  have  not  the  like  excuse 
of  constant  professional  avocations  to 
justify  their  want  of  accurate  information 
upon  topics  not  within  their  daily  occupa* 
tion.  But,  the  fact  is  as  I  have  described 
it :  and  the  description  applies  peculiarly 
to  one  petition  (to  which  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  without  mention- 
ing the  place  from  whence  it  comes), 
which  grounds  its  whole  opposition  to 
the  bill  now  pending,  upon  an  entire 
mistake  as  to  the  purpose  which  is  meant 
to  be  effected  by  it.  These  petitioners 
pray,  that  this  House,  **  will  not  extend 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  those  privileges 
and  immunities  which  are  withholden  from 
other  classes  of  dissenters.*'  Now,  if  I 
were  called  upon  to  declare  what  my  ob« 
ject  is  in  supporting  this  bill,  I  would  say, 
that  it  is,  to  place  the  Catholic  dissenters 
precisely  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
dissenters ;  and  I  contend,  therefore,  that, 
80  far  as  that  object  is  concerned,  this 
petition,  and  the  other  petitions  of  which 
it  is  a  specimen,  do  not  militate  against 
the  bill  before  the  House.  Protestant 
dissenters  have  voices  in  the  legislature. 
They  have  facilities  of  access  to  seats  in 
this  House,  of  which  Roman  Catholics  are 
altogether  deprived ;  and  I  know  of  no 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  any  description 
of  dissenters  which  would  be  enjoyed  by 
Roman  Catholics,  if  thb  bill  were  to  pass 
iato  a  law. 

It  is  a  gross  and  palpable  mistake^ 
therefore,  in  these  petitioners,  to  suppose 
that  any  privileges  and  immunities  are 
intended  to  be  communicated  by  this  bill 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  dissenters,  which 
are  withholden  from  dissenters  of  other 
denominations.  And  the  piayer  of  their 
petitions,  therefore,  b^g  preferred  in 
error,  is  to  be  met  with  explanation,  not 
with  compliance. 

Sir,  this  bill  does  not  tend,  as  is 
imagaied  by  the  petitioners,  to  equalise 

iail  religions  in  the  state ;  but  to  equaliao 
all  the  dissenting  sects  of  religion,    i  am. 
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and  this  bfll  is,  for  a  predominant  £iU- 
blished  Church ;  and  1  would  not,  even  in 
appearance*  meddle  with  the  laws  which 
secure  that  predominance  to  die  church 
of  England— I  would  not  sanction  any 
measure  which,  even  by  inference,  could 
be  shewn  to  be  hostile  to  thai  esublish- 
ment.  But  I  am  for  the  removal  of  prac- 
tical grievance.  And  in  this  view  of  the 
subject,  what  is  the  fact  with  respect  to 
the  Protestant  dissenters  ?  It  is  thia— that 
they  labour  under  no  practical  grievance 
on  account  of  their  religious  differences 
from  us;  that  they  sit  with  us  in  this 
House,  and  share  our  councils — that  they 
are  admissible  to  the  offices  of  the  state, 
and  have,  in  &ct,  in  very  numerous 
instances  been  admitted  to  them — but 
they  hold  these  privileges  subject  to  an 
annual  renewal  by  the  annual  act  of 
Indemnity ;— so  with  the  Roman  Catholics, 
if  this  bul  should  pass,  They  will  be 
admitted  only  to  the  same  privileges,  and 
they  will  hold  them  liable  to  the  same 
condition. 

I  hope,  Sir,  that  I  shall  have  satisfied 
the  respectable  class  of  petitioners  to 
whom  I  refer,  that  their  particular  fears 
are  unfounded*  I  must  add,  with  refer- 
ence to  some  of  the  petitions  from  dis- 
senters, that  I  am  astonished  at  the  hostile 
language  which  those  petitions  speak, 
coming,  as  it  does,  from  men  who  them* 
selves  differ  so  widely  from  the  established 
church;  and  who,  nevertheless,  enjoy  a 
community  of  civil  and  political  advantages 
with  churchmen.  This  language,  and  the 
more  than  usually  theological  turn  of  the 
present  debate,  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  though  very  reluc- 
tantly, on  that  view  of  the  question.  It 
surprises  me,  I  own,  that  the  church  of 
England  looks  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Cawolic  dissenters  as  so  much  more  ad* 
verse  and  dangerous  to  their  own,  than 
those  of  other  classes  of  dissenters,  to 
whom  it  appears  to  avow  much  less  anti- 
pathy. What  is  it  that  prevents  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  taking  their  aeats  in 
this  House  i  The  oath  against  transub- 
atantiation.-^od  forbid  that,  within  these 
walls,  and  before  this  assembly,  I  should 
irreverently  presume  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  upon  the  articles  of  the  Chris- 
tian fieiith ;  but,  when  we  select  the  belief 
in  transubstantiation,  as  a  ground  for  ex- 
clusion from  parliament,  la  it  not  ex- 
traordinary that  the  man  who  believes  in 
consubstantiation  should  be  invited  to  sit 
by  our  side  in  this  House,  and  to  enjoy  all 
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the  privileges  of  the  constitution  ?  I  do 
not  presume  to  define  the  nice  dbtinctioaa 
by  which  the  two  doctrines  are  separated 
(roro  each  other;  but  is  that  diierence  of 
a  nature  to  justify  so  wide  a  political 
distinction  ?  The  man  who  can  distingaiah 
so  accurately  between  them  as  to  pro- 
nounce the  holders  of  the  one  doctrine  to 
be  loyal  subjects,  and  the  holders  of  the 
other  to  be  of  necessity  traitors,  may  be 
envied  for  an  understanding  fitted  rather 
for  subtle  disputation  than  for  the  pur- 
poses of  common  life. 

If  it  is  said,  however,  that  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  selected  aa  a  test 
of  political  faith,  not  on  account  of  any 
intrinsic  vice  in  the  doctrine,  but  because 
the  holders  of  it  were  once  Jacobites :  I 
answer,  that  it  is  then,  indeed,  most  mon- 
strous to  retain,  as  a  substantive  ground 
of  exclusion,  that  which  f  by  the  very  ar- 
gument) was  originally  selected,  not  be- 
cause it  was  a  corruption  of  faith,  but 
because  it  was  a  symbol  of  disloyaltv,  now 
that  that  dislojralty  is  confessedly  and 
notoriously  extinct. 

But  tlie  Catholics  hold  the  doctrine  of 
exclusive  salvation.  Why,  Sir,  are  ndt 
many  other,  I  will  not  say  almost  all, 
churches  exclusive  upon  some  articles  of 
faith  ?  Has  not  the  church  of  England 
her  Athanasian  Creed — of  which,  without 
irreverence,  I  may  say,  that  it  is,  at  best, 
only  a  human  exposition  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  Christianity.  And  vet  it 
is  expressly  declared  in  that  creed,  that 
they  who  believe  not  the  truth  of  that 
human  exposition,  cannot  be  saved. 
With  this  &ct  before  us,  and  with  the 
still  more  striking  fact,  that  we  have 
constantly,  that  we  have  at  this  very 
moment,  sitting  among  us  in  this  House, 
men  who  do  not  hold  this  belief,  and 
against  whom,  therefore,  we  pronounce 
the  sentence  that  Uiev  are  excluded  from 
salvation,  can  we  exclude  Catholica  from 
the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rightt,  on  the 
ground  that  they  also  preach  the  doctrine 
of  exclusion? 

The  doctrine  of  absolution  is  the  next 
ffround  on  whidi  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  rest.  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  defisnd 
that  doctrine;  but  we  must  in  (aimeaa 
allow  the  Catholics  to  qualify  it  with  their 
own  expUnation.  We  require  the  like 
privileffe  in  our  own  case.  It  appears, 
from  we  evidence  before  the  committee 
of  the  Houae  of  Lorda,  that  the  eScaqy 
of  the  assumed  power  of  absolution  d^ 
p«ids  on  the  disposition  of  the  party 
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TMemog  it,  and  not  on  the  abftract 
power  of  the  person  who  gives  it.  It 
depends  on  the  sincere  repentance  of  the 
party  who  receives  it,  on  his  resolution 
to  amend,  and  to  repair,  so  far  as  he  is 
able,  the  evils  he  has  done.  If  this  he 
so,  is  this  opinioo  confined  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  ?  I  will  ask  any  man  to  read  one 
sentence  in  our  own  Prayer  Book,  in  the 
office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick.  I  will 
DOt  profane  the  words  by  quotation  in 
debate ;  but  I  think  any  candid  man  who 
reads  them  will  admit,  that  taken  nakedly, 
1^  themselves,  they  appear  to  mean  much 
BKire  than  they  reaJly  mean ;  and  that  they 
require  to  be  qualified,  as  in  fact  they  are 
quah'fied,  in  our  Common-prayer,  with 
explanation. 

bo  not  let  it  be  imputed  to  me.  Sir, 
that  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no  im- 
portant distinctions  between  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  Creeds;  diferences 
wide  enough  to  make  me  rejoice  that  we 
have  separated  firom  the  church  of  Rome ; 
and  have  purified  the  doctrine  and  the 
discipline  of  oor  church  from  its  glosses 
and  corruptions*  But  the  question  that 
we  are  discussing  is  a  practical  political 
question.  It  is,  whether  the  difierences 
of  faith,  such  as  they  are,  justify  us  in 
denooncing  the  creed  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  incompatible  with  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  as  good  subjects 
and  useful  members  of  the  state  ?  Sir,  I 
do  not  mean  to  draw  the  comparison 
mvidiously ;  but  I  own  that  if  theological 
tenets  are  to  have  the  weight  which  is 
assigned  to  them  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  1  am  surprised  that  some  hon- 
CHirabla  members,  while  they  turn  up 
their  e^es  in  astonishment  at  the  thought 
of  admitting  to  the  privileges  of  the  con- 
stitution, those  wjio,  like  the  Catholics, 
dilbr  from  them  in  such  points  as  I  have 
desarBMdy  yet  do  not  scruple  to  sit  and  to 
Yole,  as  tfaiey  do  daily— as  they  will  this 
nicht— -with  those  who  deny  the  Divinity 
ofomr  Saviomr  [^hear,  hear j. 

The  next  objection  which  has  been 
insisted  upon— 4md  it  b  one  which  I 
ocrtatnly  did  not  expect  to  have  heard— 
ill  that  the  Roasan  Catholics  ascribe  an 
overweening  merit  and  efficacv  to  human 
SMBdona.  Be  it  so.  But  we,  who  are  con- 
aidering  these  several  tenets  only  as  they 
affect  the  state,  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  ask,  are  those  who  lay  so  much 
atrasa  on  works,  likely  to  be  worse  or 
better  aubjecu  than  those  who  believe 
that  good  iMNrks  are  of  no  value^but  thai 


fiiith  alone  is  all  in  all  i  I  presume  not 
to  decide  which  is  the  more  orthodoa 
opinioo ;  but  for  a  good  subject  of  a 
state,  whose  safety  I  am  to  provide  for, 
I,  for  my  part,  would  unquestionably 
prefer  the  roan  who  insists  on  the  neces- 
sity of  good  works  as  part  of  his  religious 
creed,  to  him  who  considers  himself  con- 
trolled in  all  his  actions  by  a  pre-ordained 
and  inexorable  necessity ;  and  who,  pro- 
vided he  believes  implicitly,  Ainks  himseff 
irresponsible  for  his  actions. 

But,  from  theory  let  us  come  to  facts. 
Refer  to  the  history  of  this  coontrv, 
and  see  what  it  teaches  on  this  su&* 
ject.  By  what  political  difierences  has 
the  country  been  most  violenthr  ^i« 
tated;  and  out  of  what  species  of  sec|a» 
rianism  has  that  agitation  arisen?  A 
Papist,  it  is  said,  cannot  bear  due  allegi- 
ance to  a  sovereign  of  this  countrr.  But, 
what  was  the  religion  whiah  broueht 
Protestant  monarchy  to  the  block  ?  The 
Papists  ?— Which  were  the  sects  that 
stripped  Protestant  episcopacy  of  its 
mitre  and  its  peerage—- of  its  spirituid 
authority  and  its  temporal  rank?— The 
PanisU? 

The  next  argument  is  drawn  from  the 
acknowledgment,  by  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
of  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  pope.— 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  such  spiritual 
supremacy    is  acknowledged;   and    the 

Suestion  for  parliament  is,  whether  that 
octrine  is  liable  to  be  acted  upon  in  such 
a  way  as  to  threaten  danger  to  the  state  ? 
I  do  not,  on  this  subject,  rest  alone  on 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  taken  before 
the  committees :  although  (setting  aside 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  is  assumed 
by  those  who  oppose  this  question  to  be 
little  obligatory  upon  Roman  Catholics), 
I  cannot  think  it  probable  that  a  gientle- 
man  of  Dr.  Doyle's  character  and  station 
—knowing  that  every  word  which  he 
uttered  would  be  read  by  all  of  his  creed, 
by  his  own  flock,  and  by  t6e  pope  him- 
self—nay, that  many  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry  were,  at  tliat  very  moment,  wait- 
ing in  the  next  room  ready  to  be  ex- 
amined themsdves,  and  likely,  if  he  stated 
what  was  not  true,  to  becaUed  in  to  con- 
tradict him;— I  cannot,  I«say,  think  it 
probable  that  such  a  man,  so  drcuni* 
stanced,  could  utter  a  delibeiate  falsehood, 
with  detection  and  exposure  staring  hhn 
m  the  (ace.  Without  giving  to  Dr.  Doyle, 
therefore,  more  credit  than  I  wocdd  to  any 
other  moral,  educated,  and  iatell^ent 
man»  I  am  bound  to   conclude,   upoa 
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0fery  ealcukitjoo  of  probability,  that  b« 
apOK6  BQthing  before  the  committee*  byt 
mhal  be  contcientiously  believed  to  be  true. 
•—It  majr,  tbeiH  be  taken  to  be  true,  that 
Ibe  opinion  stated  by  Dr.  Doyle  to  be  the 
i>pinion  of  the  Roman  Catholicty  it  their 
optnion ;  and  Dr.  Doyle  iolemnlv  deniet» 
Ihat  the  spiritual  obedience  which  Roman 
Catholics  render  to  the  pope  does  or  can 
iaierfere  with  their  allegiance  to  their 
temporal  soTereign.  His  own  words  are, 
after  a  distinct  disavowal  of  the  contrary 
iaference, — <<  There  was  an  objection 
taken,  that  the  promise  of  obedience, 
ikeugh  canonically  made  to  the  pope, 
interfered  with  our  allegiance  to  a  lawful 
sovereign;  and  therefore  there  was  a 
filause  inserted  in  the  oath  which  removed 
that  objection.'* 

But,  is  this  a  new  construction  of  Dr. 
Doyle's,  and  on  that  account  to  be  re- 
«eived  mi\\  jealousy  and  suspicion  ?  Or, 
is  ft  an  opinion  which  has  in  all  times 
been  held  by  honest  and  intelligent 
Roman  Catholics  ?  Nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  establishment  of  truth,  than 
an  unexpected  and  fortuitous  discovery 
of  circumstances  tending  to  confirm  it. 
I  happened,  only  a  day  or  two  ago,  to 
&li  upon  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Doyle's 
argument  on  this  subject,  in  the  corres- 
pondence between  Pope  and  bishop  At- 
terbury,  which  struck  roe  as  singularly 
«l»osite.  Pope,  as  every  one  knows,  was 
a  Roman  Catholic.  His  friend  the  bishop 
of  Rochester,  with  a  very  laudable  zeal, 
was  anxious  to  convert  him  to  the  Pro* 
testant  faith:  for  which  purpose  he  ap- 
pears to  have  pointed  out  to  the  poet, 
the  errors  of  his  creed,  and  then  urged 
the  reaunciation  of  them.  Pope's  reply 
to  the  bishop's  exhortation  wKs  as  fol- 
lows :  "  I  hope  all  churches  and  all  go- 
vernments are  so  far  of  God  as  they  are 
rightly  understood  and  rightly  adminis- 
tered; and  where  they  are  or  may  be 
wrong,  I  leate  it  to  God  alone  to  mend  or 
s^form  tliem  ;  which,  whenever  he  does,  it 
jnust  be  by  greater  instruments  than  I  am. 
I  am  not  a  papist,  for  I  renounce  the 
temporal  invasions  of  the  papal  power, 
imd  detest  their  arroaated  authority  over 
IprinoeBand  states;  but  I  am  a  Catholic 
w  tlie  strictest  sense  of  the  word.*' 

Here,  then,  I  say,  is  a  complete  coin- 
«ldeoee  with  what  Dr.  Doyle  has  de- 
clared before  the  committeee ;  and  I  oaa- 
^rH>t  help  thinking  this  accidental  testi- 
asony  af  a  hundred  years  ago,  written 
ja'the  gtriataess  of  priva|e  correspond- 
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eiioe»  elicited  by  no  oontre^rersy,  and 
nev^r  intended  for  publication,,  as  orie 
of  the  strongest  and  hapfuest  confirasa- 
tiotts  that  could  be  brought  in  aid  of  the 
professions  of  a  Roman  Gatholic  of  the 
present  day.  It  is  true,  that  this  distinc* 
tion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  alle- 
giance has»  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
been  held  up  to  ridicule  as  an  absurdity : 
but  an  absurdity  which  governed  the  de- 
cision of  Pope,  and  which  satisfied  the 
iudgmeot  of  Atterbury,  may  be  received  by 
less-gifted  men  with  something  short  of 
derision  [hear,  hear].  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, indeed,  that  one  of  these  two 
illuslriouscorrespondents  int  riguedagainat 
the  Protestant  succession*  But  it  happens 
whimsically  enough — as  if  to  confute  the 
assumption,  that  Roman  Catholic  faith 
and  disloyal  propensities  are  inseparably 
allied— that  the  popi«h  poet  was  the  loyM 
subject,  and  the  Protestant  bishop  the 
Jacobite  traitor. 

It  is  brought  forward,  as  another  ob- 
jection to  the  concession  of  any  political 
power  to  the  Catliolics,  that  they  are— in 
Ireland  especially— under  the  absolute 
guidance  of  their  priests  and  of  their  po- 
litical leaders — men  whom  they  regard 
with  a  veneration  bordering  on  idolatry. 
Sir,  I  admit  the  fact ;  but  I  lay  the  blame 
on  another  quarter.  If  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  idolaters  in  religion  (as  we  swear 
at  this  Table  that  they  are),  we  cannot 
help  it.  But  if  they  are  (as  is  aow  al- 
leged) idolaters  in  politics,  it  is  we  who 
have  to  answer  for  their  error*  If  we  with- 
draw from  them  the  morelegitimateobjects 
of  political  reverence ;  if  we  deny  to  them, 
as  it  were,  the  political  sacraments  of  the 
constitution,  what  wonder  that  they  make 
to  themselve;!  fieJse  gods  of  tlie  champioos 
of  their  caase-^of  their  spiritual  and 
politk^l  leaders?  But,  fortunately,  the 
cure  of  this  crime  (if  it  be  one)  is  m  oar 
hands.  Let  us  open  to  them  the  sanetu- 
ary  of  the  law— let  us  lift  up  the  veil 
which  shuts  them  out  fVom  the  British 
constitution,  and  shew  them  the  spirit  of 
freedom  which  dwells  withio— the  object 
of  our  own  veneratiofu  Let  us  call  them  to 
partake  in  the  saase  rites,  with  which  our 
purer  worship  is  celelMrated.  Let  us  do 
this,  and  depend  upoa  it,  we  shall  speedily 
w«an  tbeai  from  tbehr  present  political 
idolatry ;  and  leave  deserted  the  sparioya 
shrines  at  which  they  now  bow  down 
before  their  Doyles  and  their  0*Conaeils. 
£hear,  hear]. 

Sir,  1  am  sura  it  cannot  be  necessary 
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for  roe  to  say,  ttiat  I  am  not,  by  ta^te  nor 
in  prinripley  addicted  to  political  innova- 
tion ;  that  I  am  not  easily  reconciled  to 
any  propositions  which  recommend  it. 
But  I  am  not,  on  the  other  hand,  blind  to 
the  expediency  which  may  sometimes 
prescribe  it;  still  less,  I  hope,  woilld  I 
resist  it  merely  because  it  is  innovation, 
when  founded  in  justice.  In  the  measure 
DOW  recommended  to  the  House— >l  mean 
in  the  principle  of  that  measure  f  this  is 
not  the  stage  for  canvassing  its  aetails) 
expediency  and  justice  appear  to  me  to 
conspire. 

Opinion  in  favour  of  a  settlement  of  this 
so  long  litigated  question,  gains  ground.  I 
do  not  say  that  it  lias  yet  overcome  all  pre- 
judices ;  but  it  wins  upon  them  every -day. 
Is  there  no  danger  that,  if  youdo  not  anti- 
cipate change,  charjfle  may  over-mas^ter 
you  ?  [hear,  b«Br.n  If  a  change  must  be 
made ;  it 48  surely  better  that  it  should  be 
effected  while  it  may  be  brought  about 
temperately  and  amicably.  8ir,  It  is 
abfurd  to  deny,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  especially, 
there  is  great  grievance.  Is  it  not  vrivn^ 
facie  a  grievance,  that  people  should 
suffer,  in  their  civil  and  political  capacities, 
on  account  of  their  religious  persuasion  ? 
Is  it  not  a  grievance,  that  the  choice  of 
the  Crown  should  be  restricted  in  the 
selection  of  its  servants,  and  in  the  dis- 
tvibution  of  its  favours  ?  Is  it  not  a  griev- 
ance that  a  people  should  wear  a  badge, 
marking  them  out  from  the  re»t  of  their 
fellow-subjects  as  objects  of  suspicion 
aod  distrust ; — a  degrading,  disheartening 
•tjgma,  which  necessarily  damps  their 
industry,  blasts  their  hopes  of  honour,  and 
atibjects  them  to  a  perpetuity  of  exclusion 
from  which  other  sects  have  been  long 
relieved  ?  No  man,  Sir,  can  deoj  that  in 
ail  this  there  is  great  grievance.  I  do 
DOS  say  that  it  is  an  unjustifiable,  an  inex« 
oosable,  state  of  things ;  but  I  sav  it  is  a 
f/fFpmAJhde  case  of  hardship,  which  re- 
quires to  be  justified  and  ezeused  by  those 
wbo  approve  and  uphold  it.  The  burthen 
of  the  proof  lies  with  them. 

It  is  said,  that  the  removal  of  these  griev- 
ances, the  nature  of  whidi  Is  hardly  denied, 
will  be  attended  with  danger  to  the  consti* 
tntion. 

First,  Sir,  what  ia  that  danger?  \  ask 
this  question,  and  I  listen  for  the  answer 
to  it,  on  every  slagn  of  this  bill ;  but,  to 
this  hour,  I  Kave  not  heard  ooo  specifio 
and  fnt^l^le  attempt  to  answer  it.  It 
if  abtva  injaed-  ana.  I  dSsputa  it  i|oi*«>^ 


that  with  a  Roman  Catholic  monarch  on 
the  throne,»-with  a  Roman  Catholic  Pr^ 
tender  contending  for  it,-^or  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  rebellion,  either  plotting,  or  in 
activity,  there  has  been,  and  would  ba 
danger  In  relaxing  all  the  laws  against 
Roman  Catholics.  But,  that  none  of 
those  contingencies  exist  now,  Is  surely  a 
proposition  not  admitting  of  denial.  Tnat 
the  relaxation  of  the  laws  would  tend  to 
create  any  of  these  dangers,  is  one  whieh 
I  must  hear  stated  and  argued  (a  task 
which  no  man  has  yet  been  hardy  enongb 
to  undertake),  before  I  am  called  unonto 
assent  to  it,  or  to  act  as  if  I  believed  it» 

The  hon.  member  for  Derry  ( Mr.  Daw- 
son) has  said,  that  we  are  in  a  situation 
which  leaves  us  only  a  choice  of  ^A^ 
culties ;  and  that  no  conclusion  to  which 
we  can  come  will  be  satisfactory.  I  admit 
that  our  situation  is  one  of  great  difioulty  f 
but  it  is  a  consolation  under  our  misfortune^ 
and  an  alleviation  of  it,  that  our  difficulties 
would  be  still  greater  if  we  had  made* 
them  for  ourselves*  We  have  not  created^ 
our  difficulties ;  wo  inherited  them :  but' 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  have  the  meana 
of  curing  them  in  our  own  hands.  When 
gentlemen  deduce  an  examplo  for  our 
conduct  from  that  of  our  ancestors  wha 
framed  the  penal  laws,  at,  or  immediately 
after,  the  Revolution— I  beg  them  to  look 
a  little  lower  down  in  the  page  of  history^ 
to  I  he  conduct  of  our  more  immediata* 
predecessors,  who  relaxed  the  rigour  o# 
the  code  which  remoter  generations  bad 
framed.  With  which  of  these  two  gene-» 
rations  have  we  the  nearer  sympathy  ? 
which  of  them  was  in  a  situation  mora^ 
nearly  resembling  our  own  ?  and  where-^ 
fore  are  we,  in  our  retrospect  of  history, 
to  skip  over  the  age  which  commenced  » 
system  of  mildness,  in  order  to  get  back 
to  one  in  which  severity  was  justified  upon 
reasons  which  have  long  passed  away  ? 

For,  Sir,  though  we  have  no  responsi-^ 
bility  for  the  enactment  of  the  penal  laws, 
let  us  not  charge  our  ancestors  with  hav* 
ing  passed  them  without  excuse.  At  the 
time  when  the  greater  part  af  these  lawa 
were  enacted,  the  country  was  convulsed 
with  the  disordere  of  a  disputed  successions 
and  tl>e  religion  of  the  party  hostile  to  tha 
existing  government  was  looked  open  as 
the  mark  ^  their  politics.  It  waf  pro- 
scribed not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
pulling  <lown  a  parthnilsf  ^orm  of  worship^ 
as  of  crusbiofc  ^  political  partj  wha 
prai^saedit.  The  Catholica  ware  attadwd 
bjr  thos«  who'  bad  felt  tlwir  pa«ser  when 
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thej  poateated  the  political  asceodancy, 
or  who  dreaded  it,  if  they  should  again 
becoftie  sueceMfuL  It  is,  th'erefore,  unjust 
to  our  ancestors  to  impute  to  hatred  of 
tbeir  fdlow-subjecu  professtog  the  Ca^ 
tbolic  religion,  the  precautionary  severities 
which  thej  exercised  towards  the  Catholic 
Jacobites  oftheir  day. 

But  there  is  another  claim  which  our 
ancestors  hate  on  our  justice.  They  saw 
that  reconcilement  was  impracticable;*^ 
that  the  enmity  between  them  and  the 
Jacobites  must  be  permanent  and  lasting. 
They  sought,  therefore,  to  weaken  and 
break  down  the  power  of  those  whom 
scruples  of  humanity  alone  prevented  them 
from  altogether  exterminating.  Thej 
chose,  indeed,  a  mode  of  effecting  this 
object  in  cruelty  little  short  of  extermina- 
tion; but  the  mode  which  they  adopted 
has  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  answered 
thepurpose  for  which  it  was  devised. 

The.  rack.  Sir,  is  a  horrible  engine,  but 
it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism :  so, 
the  penal  code  was  dreadful,  but  it  was 
admirably  adapted  to  its  use.  It  set  chil- 
dren against  their  parent*— wives  against 
their  husbands — brother  against  brother — 
servants  against  their  masters— and  the 
band  of  every  man  against  his  kindred 
and  his  kind.  It  entered  into  and  dis- 
severed all  the  relations  of  domestic  and 
aocial  life.  It,  in  the  result,  impoverished 
degraded,  brutified,  and  paralysed  the 
whole  Catholic  popidation  of  Ireland;  and 
plunged  them  into  the  most  abject  state  of 
moral  as  well  as  political  debasement. 
Such,  and  so  effective  for  its  purpose,  was 
the  penal  code  against  the  Catholics.  But, 
just  when  this  barbarous  code  had  nearly 
exhausted  its  powers,— when  the  last  turn, 
as  it  were,  might  have  been  given  to  the 
machinery  of  Uie  rack,  the  English  legis- 
lature grew  ashamed  of  its  own  work,  and 
shrunk  back  from  the  consummation  which 
it  had  taken  so  much  pains  in  preparing. 

Sir,  in  the  auspicious  reign  of  George 
Srd,  the  6rst  relaxation  of  the  penal  code 
took  place.  It  would  be  folly  to  deny  that, 
from  that  mooienty  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try was  changed.  What  the  legislature 
did  in  1778,  was  the  first  step  in  this 
aaerciful  innovation :  what  has  been  done 
from  time  to  time  since  that  period,  is  in 
consequence  of  that  first  step,  and  in 
pursuance  of  the  benignant  system  then 
substimted  for.  rigour  and  proscription. 
The,  task  which  we  are  now  invited  to 
pe#Nrm  is,  to  persist  in  the  policy  adopted 
ift  1778,  and  to  fblloiv  it  to  iu  fegitimate 
conclusion,  1 
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I  have  often,  I  confess,  .turned  away 
with  disgust  from  the  consideration  of 
those  cruel  enactments,  which  were  mul- 
tiplied  year  after  year,  with  a  perverse  in- 
genuity, each  successively  appearing  to 
be  aimed  at  some  privilege  or  comfort  of 
social  life  which  had  escaped  tlie  notice 
of  former  enactments^  and  to  be  pointed 
at  some  new  and  tender  spot  on  which  a 
more  acute  pain  might  be  Inflicted.  I 
have,  I  say,  contemplated  with  disgust 
those  ingenious  devices  of  moral  and  poll* 
tical  torture ;  but  I  now  look  back  upon 
them  almost  with  pleasure, — a  pleasure, 
caused  not  only  by  the  hope,  that  I  am 
looking  at  them  for  the  last  time,  and 
that  justice,  though  tardy,  is  at  length 
about  to  effect  their  entire  and  eternal 
removal,  but  because  it  is  delightful  to 
compare  the  slow  and  painful  degrees  by 
whicn  so  monstrous  a  system  as  the  penal 
code  was  enacted;  and  to  consider  that' 
one  vote  of  benevolence— aye,  and  of  a 
wise  and  prudent  benevolence,  may  sweep 
all  remains  of  it  away. 

" Who  but  fdt  of  Ute, 

With  what  compulsion  and  laborious  flight 
We  sunk  thus  low  ?    The  ascent  is  easy,  then.'*    • 
Why  am  I  compdled  to  add 

"Th' event  is  feared!" 

What  is  there  to  make  us  fear  It  ? — ^I 
again  press  this  question  upon  my  oppo* 
nentSy  and  implore  that  they  will  conde* 
scend  to  answer  it.— What  is  there  to  deter 
us  from  this  final  effort  of  mercy  ?— Is  It 
the  fear  that  after  we  have  taken  the  Ca- 
tholics into  the  constitution,  they  may 
turn  their  newly* acquired  political  capa«i 
cities  against  us  ?  Is  that  probable  ?  la 
it  practicable ?— How  ?  Where?  Why? 
And  even  supposing  it  possible  to  be 
made,  could  such  an  attempt  be  success* 
ful? 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  other  part  of  the 
difficulties  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Oerry  represents  as  besetting  us.  Can 
we  go  back  to  the  policy  of  king  William 
and  queen  Anne,  and  re-enact  the  penal 
code  ?  Can  we  stand  where  we  are  r  Is 
not  the  opinion  which  enabled  us  to  make, 
that  stand  failing  us?  Since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  debate  we  have  wit*-, 
nessed  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  prejudices  of  long  standing; 
have  yielded  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  to  the  voice  of  reason.  It  was  im-* 
possible  tfi  listen  to  the  manly  and  candid 
avowal  of  the  hon;  member* for, Aroiaglt 
(Mr.  Brjownlow)  admitting  the  prejuditea 
and  apprebensiona'wbicb  hutkt  eduGitioii» 
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connexioDt  habiC»  bad  created  and  con* 
finned  in  bim,  and  unequirocally  renounc- 
ing tbem  a)I| — ^it  was  impossible,  I  say,  to 
hmir  that  ingenuoui  declaration  and  to 
consider  tbe  space  which  that  honourable 
gentleman  fills  in  the  eves  of  his  own 
country,  without  acknowledging,  that  his 
speech  was  a  fact  of  the  most  important 
nature,  and  that  as  great  a  change  was 
wrought  by  it  in  the  practical  state  of  the 
question,  as  it  evinced  to  have  taken  place 
10  the  feelings  of  his  own  mind. 

The  impressions  produced  by  that 
speech,  have  been  deepened  and  strength- 
ened by  the  successive  avowal  of  a  similar 
kind  from  an  hon.  and  gallant  officer  (col. 
Pakenham)  whose  plain,  strait- forward 
narrative  of  the  opinions  and  feelings  in 
which  he  had  been  nurtured,  and  of  the 
^ange  which  those  opinions  and  feelings 
had  juidergone,  composed  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  that  I  ever 
beard  delivered  on  this  subject, — and  from 
another  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
the  county  of  Down  ^colonel  Ford), 
whose  brief  but  emphatic  declaration  of 
opinion  was  at  once  a  proof  and  a  model 
of  honest  and  honourable  conviction. 

If  these  are  indications  of  the  state  of 
opinion  in  Ireland,  can  any  one  have 
heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Portman),  and  of  the 
noble  lord  behind  me  (lord  Valletort) 
without  being  satisfied,  that  the  settlement 
of  this  great  question  i%  an  object  of 
intense  anxiety  tb  Englishmen— -whose 
judgments  are  as  free  from  bias,  as  their 
motives  are  from  tbe  possibility  of  sus« 
picion  ? 

Such  manifestations  of  Protestant  feel- 
ing, I  trust,  will  be  met  with  correspond- 
ing feelings  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves.  Our  business,  how» 
ever,  is  not  to  negociate  with  the  Catho- 
lica^  but  to  legislate  for  them— -to  legislate, 
I  hope,  in  accordance  with  the  mitigated 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  with 
the  improved  condition  of  the  Cathdic  po- 
pulation of  Ireland.  How  greatly  has  that 
population  increased  in  wealth,  in  intelli- 
gence, in  activity,  in  industry,  as  well  as 
in  numbers  1  With  these  advantages  must 
have  increased,  in  a  corresponding  degree, 
the  desire  of  acquiring  that  political  rank, 
which  naturally  belongs  to  wealth  and 
station  in  society  ?  In  raising  them  from 
the  state  of  degradation  in  which  our  an- 
cestors had  placed  them,  you  have  givep 
them  too  much  If  you  have  not  given -it 
lor  a  noble  i>ttrpofe«i»if  yoa  have  only 


lifted  them  up  to  a  nearer  view  of  the 
blessings  whicn  you  would  yet  persist  in 
withholding  from  them.  Far  better,  per- 
haps, would  it  have  been  to  have  allowed 
them  to  remain  in  the  debas^ed  and  de- 
graded situation  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced, than  to  raise  them  partially,  and 
then  to  interdict  their  further  elevation,— i 
to  stimulate  and  excite  every  generous 
principle,  and  then  to  deny  to  those  prin- 
ciples the  opportunity  of  being  called 
into  action. 

My  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  is  panic  struck  at  the  prospect  of 
taking  one  step  in  advance.  He  foresees 
the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  from 
the  admission  of  a  few  Catholic  gentlemen 
into  Parliament;  but  there  must  be,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  a  long  chain  of  deduc- 
tion between  his  premises  and  his  infer- 
ence— the  links  of  which  chain,  I  must 
confess,  I  have  not  the  perspicacity  to 
discern.  What  can  that  force  be,  of 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  is  so  afraid  I 
Is  it  physical  force?— Why,  physical 
force  is  more  likely  to  be  applied  to  a 
door  that  is  shut,  than  against  a  door  that 
is  open  [cheers,  and  a  laugh].  The 
mass  whicti  would  be  broken  and  dissi- 
pated by  gradual  admission,  presses  with 
accumulated  strength  against  the  bar  of 
an  inexorable  exclusion.  For  it  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  politi- 
cal power  which  is  proposed  to  be  given 
by  this  bill,  but  eligibility— not  fruition, 
but  the  capacity  to  enjoy.  The  Protes- 
tant Crown  will  still  be  master  of  its  own 
choice ;  and  the  Protestant  population  of 
this  country  will  have  prejudices  enough 
— honourable  prejudices— to  oppose  to 
any  symptom  of  abuse,  to  any,  the  most 
distant  alarm  of  mischief,  from  an  undue 
infusion  of  Catholics  into  office  or  into 
Parliament. 

My  right  hon.  friend  says,  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  never  be  satisfied — that  they 
will  go  on  insisting  upon  more  and  more 
until  his  prophecy  respecting  the  over- 
throw of  the  Constitution  is  fulfilled.  But, 
can  you  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
gentlemen,  or  the  Roman  Catholic  la- 
bourers, or  the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
population  combined,  in  all  their  grada- 
tions, can  ever  hope  to  seize  the  powers  of 
the  state  ?  Is  this  a  probable — ^is  it  even 
a  possible  event  ?  Suppose  that,  in  the 
first  session  after  this  bill  passes,  five  or 
six  Catholic  gentlemen  are  admitted  into 
parliament.  The  new  comers  would  be, 
at  ^rsty  I  dare  say,  objects  of  curiosity,  of 
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distant  observation,  of  cautious  and  cir- 
Gunaspect  avoidance.  They  would  have 
iome  inquisitive  glances  to  encounter; 
and  some  doubts  would  be  excited,  and, 
perhaps,  some  wagers  laid,  as  to  their 
capacity  to  use  the  organs  of  ratiocination 
like  less  superstitious  men.  We  should 
naturally  suspect  crucifixes  in  their  walk* 
ing-sticks,  and  relics  in  their  snuff- 
boxes. But  all  this  strangeness  would 
wear  off.  In  the  course  of  a  session 
or  two  we  should  venture  upon  a  nearer 
approach;  first,  in  little  knots  of  two 
or  three  —  taking  care  always  to  pre- 
serve a  majority, — at  last,  perhaps,  when 
we  grew  bolder,  alone.  Nay,  the  time 
would  come,  when  we  should  actually 
manage  to  sit  beside  them,  with  as  much 
ease  as  we  now  manage  to  sit  beside 
Unitarians  —  of  whom  we  think  more 
favourably  only  because  they  believe  less 
than  we  do,  whereas  the  Roman  Catholics 
believe  more ;  as  if,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Mr.  Burke's,  «  he  is  the  best  Protestant 
who  protests  against  the  greatest  number 
of  doctrines."  But,  as  to  what  is  put  for- 
l^ard  as  the  greatest  object  of  apprehen- 
sion— the  intemperance  with  which  Ra- 
man Catholic  members  would  advocate 
the  Catholic  claims,  very  sure  I  am  that 
no  Catholic  gentleman  will  be  found  to 
say  such  things  upon  that  subject  as  we 
heard  a  Protestant  representative  of  a 
Catholic  county  say  the  other  night, — 
threatening,  and  almost  inviting  resistance 
If  this  bill  should  not  pass  into  law.  A 
Roman  Catholic  would  not  be  obliged  to 
launch  into  such  extravagance  of  argu- 
ment, in  order  to  satisfy  his  Roman 
Catholic  constituents  of  his  sincerity. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  bill  is,  as 
to  time.  But,  let  me  ask,  Sir,  is  there 
any  man  that  hears  me  who  conscien- 
tiously believes  that  in  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  this  time,  the  relief  sought  for  by 
the  Catholics  will  not  be  granted  ?  And 
if  there  be  not  among  the  violent  of  the 
opponents  of  this  measure,  one  person 
who  holds  this  belief,  what  is  the  real 
question  for  our  consideration?  Is  it 
not  simply  whether  the  boon  to  be 
t>estowed  shall  now  be  ^iven,  and  we 
have  the  grace  of  giving  it  while  it  may 

i^et  be  received  as  an  act  of  grace  ?  Un- 
ess  it  is  believed  that  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  can  continue, — surely  the  time 
is  come.  Again  and  again  I  beg  our 
opponents  to  descend  from  generalities 
to  specification.  What  are  the  iojuriet 
that  they  foresee  as  likely  to  accrue' to 
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the  con8titution,-^to  that  constitutiop 
which  is  held  up  to  the  Irish  as  son^thing 
for  which  they  are  bound  to  shed  their 
blood,— >but  the  beauties  of  which  consist 
not  in  the  liberties  it  iniparts^-not  in  the 
equality  of  rights  which  it  bestows  on  all 
the  people  living  under  it,— but  in  the  scru- 
pulous exclusion  from  its  benefits  of  those 
Catholics,  whom  you  call  upon  to  venerate 
and  uphold  it.  To  reason  in  this  manner 
with  the  Roman  Catholic,  is  not  to  treat 
him  as  an  intelligent  being.  Show  him  a 
good  reason  for  his  exclusion,  and  exclude 
him— and  tell  him  so — for  ever.  But,  if 
that  exclusion  was  originally  enacted  on 
temporary  grounds, — if  those  grounds 
have  ceased  to  exist — ^it  cannot,  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  it  should 
continue  for  ever.  And  if  it  is  not  to 
continue  for  ever,  the  time  for  removing 
it  is  now  come.  In  proportion  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  is  greft — in 
proportion  as  the  country  is  rich  and 
powerful, — in  proportion  as  it  is  free  from 
external  danger,  as  it  is  spreading  and 
widening  the  basis  of  its  strength,  and 
unfolding  its  immense  capabilities  of  im- 
provement,— just  in  that  proportion  are 
we  in  a  condition  to  give  the  boon  asked 
by  the  Catholics,  without  being  liable  to 
the  misconstruction  of  its  having  been 
forced  from  us  by  necessity,  or  extorted 
by  intimidation. 

I  hope.  Sir,  that  I  should  feel  the  dis* 
grace  of  yielding  to  menace :  and  I  think, 
moreover,  that  I  have  proved  to  my  right 
hon.  friend  during  the  present  session, 
that  I  am  prepared  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  this  House,  and  to  uphold  the  supre- 
macy of  the  law  under  whatever  pretext, 
or  with  whatever  object  the  violation  of  it 
may  be  attempted.  I  could  understand 
the  feelings  oi  those  who  refused  to  go 
into  this  question  at  times  when  to  grant 
it  might  be  imputed  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  country,  or  the  consequent  weakness 
and  apprehensions  of  parliament.  But, 
Sir,  a  time  is  now  come,  suitable  beyond 
our  hopes  and  our  expectations*  Who 
can  look  on  the  high  and  palmy  prosperity 
of  the  country,  and  not  wish  to  mark 
this  auspicious  state  of  things  by  a  signal 
act  of  beneficence  to  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-subjects,  who  have  toiled  at  our 
side  in  the  day  of  our  distresses  and  dif- 
ficulties ; — transmitting  the  record  of  thia 
act  to  our  posterity  as  ajtestimony  of  our 
lust  and  grateful  sense  of  the  favoiurs  which, 
Providence  is  now  heaping  upon  our  heada, 
and  thus  consecrating  the  present  seri^ 
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fbr  ati  thne  to  come  In  the  ahnals  of  Bri- 
tivh  ]egi»]atidn?    Let  qs  do  this -i— and 
eome  a  chaoge  of  fortune  when  it  will,  we 
may  meet  it  with  regtet,  indeed,  but  with- 
out repentance.  We  shall  have  made  this 
glorious  moment  irrevocably  our  own. 
— —  "Non  tamen  irritom 
Sflfaigit  infeotum  qne  readet 
Quod  fugiens  temel  bora  vent'' 

Although  ihis»  Sir,  is  not  the  time  for 
entering  into  a  discussion  on  the  particu- 
lar provisions  of  the  bill ;  I  will  neverthe- 
less avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  offer 
one  or  two  remarks  upon  them :  the  rather, 
as  I  fear  I  may  not  have  another  oppor* 
tunity  of  addressing  the  Hoase  during  tlie 
progress  of  the  bilL* 

My  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  has  divided  the  bill  into  three 
distinct  part8,-«the  preamble,*->the  oath, 
— and  the  commbsion  for  the  security 
of  the  Protestant  church.  —  As  to  the 
preamble,  which  consists  of  a  declare*- 
tiod  of  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  es- 
tablished church  and  constitution,  my 
right  hon.  friend  slates,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  words.  Why,  Sir,  so  are  alt  laws  no- 
thing but  words.  But,  what  are  the  oaths 
on  which  you  now  rely  for  safety— ^what 
lire  your  abjurations  and  declarations  at 
this  table,  but  words?  Harsh  and  ilU 
bounding  words  many  of  them,  and  angry 
words,  to  be  sure !  but,  why  clinff  so  fond- 
ly to  negative  legislation,  to  pnrases  of 
contempt  and  expi'essioos  of  abhor« 
rence,— and  reject,  as  idle  and  inoperative, 
▼oWs  of  attachment  add  professions  of  al- 
legiance ?  Why  think  that  a  legislature 
is  to  be  prone  to  denounce  what  it  hates, 
mod  neva  ready  to  commend  what  it  ap- 
proves? 

Again,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  oath 
in  the  bill,  that  it  is  too  long,  that  it  is 
olore  like  a  bill  of  indictment  in  which 
•very  possible  crime  b  enumerated,  than 
•  protestation  against  imputed  doctrines. 
8if»  1  entirely  agree  with  my  right  hon< 
fH^d,  that  it  is  so.  But,  my  right  hon. 
friend  forgets  that  the  bill  has  to  pass 
another  House,  in  which  there  exists  a 
very  nice  aensibility  on  all  these  matters^ 
In  the  last  bill  which  was  sent  up  fri>m 
this  House,  that  oath  had  been  curtailed : 
but  then  it  was  made  an  objection  to  the 
measure,  by  the  lovers  of  ample  adjura- 

*  Mr;  Canniag  was  labouring  m,  this 
moment  under  a  severe  attack  of  the  gout ; 
which  afterwards  confined  him  to  his 
^kamber  Ibr  sane  woeks. 


tions»  that  the  good  old  oath  was  not  at 
all  too  long,  but  that  the  new  one  was  tod 
short  by  the  head  and  tail.  Its  shortness 
begot  many  surmises  of  evil  intentions. 
In  drawing  up  tlie  present  bill,  therefore, 
the  old  long  oath,  with  all  its  sinuosities 
and  superfluities,  had  been  restored  ^for 
my  right  hon.  friend  must  know  that  it  is 
only  restored,  not  now  for  the  first  time 
established).  But,  no  sooner  is  this  done, 
than  my  right  hon.  friend  turns  himself 
rapidly  round  again,  and  now  finds  the 
present  oath  too  long,  forgetting  that  it 
nas  been  let  out  at  the  special  suggestion 
of  those  with  whom  he  acts  on  this  ques- 
tion in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

The  oath,  such  as  it  is,  was  framed  in 
1793.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  in  my  right 
hon.  friend  to  come  forward  with  these 
objections  at  the  eleventh  hour;  and  to' 
attack  the  supporters  of  this  measure  for" 
that  which  is  no  invention  of  theirs,— 
which  they  would  have  omitted,  if  it  had 
been  led  to  their  own  discretion. 

Next,  Sir,  as  to  the  commission  for  ftu* 
perintending  the  correspondence  with  the 
see  of  Rome.  My  right  hon.  friend  has 
argued  the  matter  as  if  the  framers  of  the 
biU  were  first  instiiuting  that  correspond- 
ence with  the  see  of  Rome,  and  then  en- 
deavouring to  guard  against  the  danger 
which  they  themselves  created.  But,  Sir, 
the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  The 
correspondence  exists ;  it  is  notoriously 
going  on  every  day,  and  we  are  ohly  en« 
deavourins  to  regulate  i^nd  restrain  it. 
The  question  is  not  so  much  whether  this' 
security  is  sufficient,  as  whether  you  will 
have  arty  security  or  none:  at  present  you 
have  none. 

I  repeat.  Sir,  that  every  day  a  cor- 
respondence is  openly  and  notoriously 
carried  on  between  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  in  Ireland — aye,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  dr  vicars  apostolic  in 
England  too, — and  the  court  of  Rome. 
Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  a^ii^  of 
the  pWesthood,  and  much  that  relates  to 
the  most  important  concerns  of  private 
Hfe*— to  marriages  and  baptisms — forma 
the  subject  of  regular  communication  with 
the  see  of  Rome.  All  this  my  right  hon. 
firiend  appears  to  view  with  the  utmoM 
complacency.  He  hi^s  no  thought  of 
checking  it,  so  far  Iks  I  can  make  out  from 
his  speech :  and  yet  all  this  is  in  contra^ 
vention  of  the  existing  laws. 

It  is  true  that  the  penalties  imposed  by 
those  l&ws  are  so  enormous  that  neither 
my  right  hon.  friend  nbr  any  man  of  com^ 
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mon  humaoitj  would  with  to  aee  them 
enforced.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  firainere 
of  this  hill  endeavoared  to  care  the  evils 
of  this  system  hy  a  precautionary  super- 
vision. It  was  no  peculiar  duty  of  theirs 
to  do  this.  The  evil  docs  not  grow  out 
of  any  thing  that  they  propose.  They 
find  it  existing  in  full  force:  hut  so  find- 
ing it,  and  finding  that  no  one  of  the 
anti-papists  has  any  thought  of  mending 
the  matter,  they  gallantly  and  generously, 
and  as  a  work  of  supererogation  attempt 
to  deal  with  it.  And  what  is  their  re- 
ward ?  Why,  that  they  are  not  only  re- 
yiled  for  the  inefiectualness  of  their  re- 
medy, but  are  held  responsible  for  the 
existence  of  the  evil. 

Sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  if  the  opponents 
of  this  measure  believe  the  correspond- 
ence with  the  court  of  Rome  to  be  so  full 
of  danger,  I  call  upon  them  to  propose  a 
remedy  for  that  evil  which  is  now  in  full 
existence,— -a  remedy  which  they  can  ven- 
ture to  carry  into  execution.  The  pre- 
sent laws  are  so  severe  that  they  cannot 
be  executed.  I  call  upon  the  opponents 
of  the  bill,  therefore,  to  say  how  they 
propose  to  deal  with  the  evil  which 
the  throwing  out  of  this  bill,  will  only 
tend  to  confirm.  Than  the  state  of  the 
law  as  it  now  stands  nothing  can  be  more 
monstrous.  I  had  recently  occasion  to 
know  this.    Soon  after  I  entered  upon  my 

f resent  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
breign  Afiairs,  a  letter  was  addressed 
to  his  majesty  by  the  pope.  It  was,  of 
course,  transmitted  to  my  office;  but  I 
could  not  venture  to  advise  the  king  to 
open,  much  less  to  answer  it,  until  I 
had  consulted  high  law  authorities  as 
to  the  legality  of  such  a  proceeding.  I 
accordingly  did  consult  them,  and  I  found, 
as  I  had  previously  expected,  that  by  ten- 
dering such  advice  to  his  majesty,  I  should 
render  myself  liable  to  the  penalties  of 
prsemunire.  Accordingly  the  pope's 
tetter  remains  unanswered  to  this  day* 
Such  is  the  operation  of  the  present  sys- 
tem. Can  any  thin^  be  more  stupid? 
But,  thus  it  is  to  remain ;  because  the  op- 
ponents of  this  question  prefer  those  laws 
with  the  known,  constant,  daily,  un- 
checked evasion  of  them,  by  persons  less 
scrupulous  than  I  was,  to  some  regulation 
of  the  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
Bome. 

So  much  for  the  main  objections  to  the 
frame  of  the  bill  upon  your  table. 

And  now.  Sir,  a  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  other  measures  which,  it  is  said» 
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are  to  be  associated  with  it.    I  begin  by 
saying,  that  I  am  perfectly  contented  to 
take  the  present  bill  as  it  stands,  without 
the  proposed  auxiliary  measures.  I  must, 
in  fairness,  declare,  that  upon  those  mea« 
sures  I  have  by  no  means  made  up  my 
mind.    With  regard  to  one  of  them,  I 
have  much  to  learn  before  I  can  make  up 
my  mind  to  support  it.    I  cannot  look  at  it 
alMtractedly  with  fieivour.    But  if  by  rais-  ^ 
ing  the  elective  franchise  in  Irehina,  to  a 
higher  qualification  than  that  which  the 
present  law  requires,  I  could  not  only  get 
rid  of  the  opposition  of  those  who  have 
long  been  the  avowed  and  most  efficient 
enemies  of  the  simple  measure  of  Catho- 
lic relief,  but  convert  them  into  active 
and  zealous  friends,  I  own  the  temptation 
miffht  perhaps  overcome  my  scruples,— 
and  induce  me,  though  I  fear  with  a  some- 
what questionable  moraUty,  to  consent  to 
support  this  doubtful  change,  and  in  order 
"to  do  a  great  right,"   be  ready  to  do 
<'  a  little  wrong."    On  general  principles, 
I    should   undoubtedly    oppose   disqua- 
lification.    The   very   word   is    odious. 
I  expressly  limit  my  willingness  to  take 
this  proposition  into  consideration,  with 
the  declaration  that  I  do  so  under  the 
persuasion  that  a  freehold  qualification  of 
forty  shillings  in  Ireland,  is  a  very  diffi^r- 
ent  thing  from  a  freehold  qualification  of 
the  same  nominal  yalue  in  England,  and 
that  in  striking  at  this  symbol  of  free 
election  in  Ireland,  I  am  not,  in  fact,  vio- 
lating the  essence  of  freedom.     This  iar 
what  I  expect  to  have  shewn  to  me  by 
persons  well  informed  upon  the  subject. 

With  respect  to  the  principle  of  the 
second  proposed  measure,  that  of  making 
some  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  IreUnd,  it  is  one  which  was  in 
contemplation  long  agOi--in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Pitt— -and  for  the  execution  of  which 
I  believe  some  practical  steps  were  taken 
during  lord  Comwallis's  administration  m 
Ireland.  The  principle  of  this  measure 
(for  of  the  details  I  have  no  knowledge) 
has  therefore  authority  which  I  highly 
respect  in  its  favour;  and  nothing  whidn 
I  haye  heard  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
has  altered  that  favourable  impression. 
The  objection  that  the  Protestant  part  of 
the  community  would  thus  be  taxed,  in 
order  to  raise  the  funds  out  of  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  to  be  paid, 
may  be  met  by  asking  whether  the  Ca- 
tholics do  not  contribute  to  the  taxes  out 
of  which  the  Reg^wn  Domtm  to  a  portion 
of  the  dissentmg  PirotestaDt  clutrch  in  Ire^ 
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land  ii  yetrir  ptid  I  Obtenre,  I  am  not 
sajiDg  that  the  payment  of  tithes  by  Roman 
Celbolica  to  the  Proteitant  established 
cfauroh  forms  any  precedent  for  this  argu- 
ment: no  Mich  thing.  That  payment  is 
necessarily  incident  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Protestant  church  tf  the  legal  establish- 
ment. To  every  thing  which  can  ameliorate 
the  system  of  colle^ng  tithea— to  every 
thing' which  can  tend  to  shift  the  burthen 
of  it  from  those  who  could  not>  to  those 
who  could  bear  it,  I  am  willing  to  give, 
(and  this  and  the  other  House  of  parlia- 
ment have  given)  the  most  anxious  and 
favourable  consideration.  Any  measure 
whkh  should  go  to  invade  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Irbh  Protestant  church,  and 
to  alienate  the  property  assigned  for  its 
aapport,  I  am  firmly  prepared  to  resist* 

But  the  Regtum  Damm  to  the  Pr^by- 
terian  church  appears  to  be  in  point  of 
prinoipley  the  very  measure  which  it  is 
now  fMToposed  to  extend  to  the  Catholic, 
and  seems  to  afford  a  precedent  on  which 
it  might  safely  be  modelled,  when  the 
time  shall  come  for  settling  the  detaik  of 
auch  an  arrangement. 

Sir,  I  have  thought  it  lair  to  state  the 
present  impression  on  my  mind,  with  re- 
gard to  the  forty-4hilling  freeholders,  and 
to  the  provision  for  the  Catholic  cler^, 
(subject  as  that  hnpression  is,  to  be  mc^i- 
fied  hereafter,  by  more  perfect  inform- 
atioo  than  I  now  possess)— because  many 
gentlemen  have  stated  the  canying  of 
those  measures  to  be  a  condition  of  their 
support  to  the  bill  now  on  the  table.  For 
the  sake  of  their  support,  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  vote,  if  I  can,  in  favour  of  those  mea- 
sures ;  but  in  case  they  should  not  be  car- 
ried, or  in  case  I  should  myself,  on  fur* 
ther  explanation  and  discussion,  see  rea- 
son to  disapprove  of  them,  I  will  not, 
therefore,  withdraw  my  support  from  the 
present  bilL 

Those  measures  may  be  auxiliary  to 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics from  civil  and  political  disabilities ; 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  wed  myself  to 
them  or  to  either  of  them.  I  am  wedded 
mdy  to  the  great  question  itself— that 
question  which  involves  the  future  tran- 
qmlUtT  of  Irdand,  and  therein  the  gene- 
ral welfiffe  of  tiie  British  government  and 
nation. 

Sb,  thb  declaration  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  only  other  point  on  which  I  wish  to 
aay  a  few  words,  and  with  which  I  shall 
conclude.  In  proportion  as  we  become 
great  and  powerful— as  our  ftsourcea  con- 


tinue to  out-grow  the  resources  of  other 
nations ;  it  is  in  human  nature  that  soikie* 
thing  of  an  invidious  feeling  towards  us, 
should  grow  up  in  the  world.  It  is  a  fact 
which  imfilies  no  sentiment  of  enmitv— ^do 
hostile  spirit  towards  us.  It  is,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  nature  of  men,  that  rivalry 
should  generate,  not  hatred--4>ut  perhaps 
envy— ^nd  a  desire  to  seek  for  consolation 
in  some  weaker  point  of  the  character  of 
a  too  successful  competitor.  Never  was 
there  a  moment  of  which  the  continuance 
of  peace  through  out  the  world  was  more 
probable.  But  even  in  peace,  the  wary 
politician  will  calculate  the  means,  and 
forecast  the  chances  of  wsr. 

I  say,  then,  that  whatever  rival  nation 
looks  jealously  into  the  state  of  England 
to  find  a  compensation  for  all  her  advan- 
tages, and  a  symptom  of  weakness  amidst 
allher  power,  will  fix— does  fix— as  if  by 
instinct,  its  eyes  on  the  state  in  which  we 
keep  the  Catholic  population  of  Ireland. 
«<  There,*'  thev  say,  <*is  the  weakness, 
there  is  the  vulnerable  point  of  En^land.*^ 
How  sad  that  they  should  sav  this  with 
so  great  a  semblance  of  truth ! 

Shall  we  then  continue  still  to  diertsh 
a  wound  that  is  seated  near  the  vital 
parts  of  our  greatness  i  shall  we  not  rather 
disappoint  those  who  wish  us  ill  (if  such 
there  be)  and  give  comfort  and  confidence 
to  those  who  wish  us  well— by  dosine 
the  wound  which  has  so  long  remained 
open  and  rankling,  and  by  uking  care 
that  before  we  are  ever  agam  called  upon 
to  display  the  national  resources,  or  to 
vindicate  the  national  honour,  it  shall  be 
60  fiir  healed,  as  that  not  even  a  cicatrice 
is  lef^  behind. 

Such  a  state  of  things.  Sir,  is,  in  n^ 
conscience,  I  believe,  as  practicable  as  it  is 
desirable.  My  earnest  prayer  is,  that  the 
House  may  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
tend  to  accelerate  so  blessed  a  consum- 
mation. And,  as  it  is  my  hope,  that  the 
bill  now  before  us,  if  it  should  pass,  will 
tend  to  that  result,  I  give  my  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  motion  that  it  l>e  now  read  a 
second  time  [loud  and  long-continued 
cheers]. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  the  House 
would,  he  was  sure,  believe  him,  when  he 
stated  that  nothing  would  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  himself  individually, 
than  to  have  been  spared  the  painful  duty 
of  addressing  it  upon  this  occasion.  Tbe 
subject,  thouah  important  in  itself,  was  one 
on  which  be  bad  so  ofiten  obtained  an  in- 
dulgeot  hearing  from  the  Hoosoi  that  be 
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frit  coiliiderable  rehicttace  in  claioiing  it 
oooe  more,  tod  tint  reluctance  was  rather 
increased  ihaa  diminithed,  when  he  recol* 
leeied  that  he  had  not  only  to  folk>«r  his 
right  hon,  friend,  but  also  to  state  the 
^rovnds  on  which  he  differed  from  him 
in  opinion.  His  rig^t  hen.  friend  knew 
with  what  cordiality  he  agreed  witli  him 
upon  all  other  occasions;  and  would 
therefore  readily  give  him  credit  for  sin* 
cerity,  when  he  dedared  it  gave  him 
the  utBAOst  concern  to  dHfer  from  htm  on 
the  present.  Bui,  if  he  saw  greater  dan* 
ger  and  less  benefit  arisiag  from  this  bill 
than  his  right  hotn*  friend  did-— if  he 
thought  that  less  evU  would  accrue  to 
the  country  by  adhering  to  the  existing 
system,  than  by  departing  from  it--he 
was  sure  that  he  should  not  lose  the  es* 
teem  of  his  right  hon.  friend  for  publicly 
statiftR  the  grounds  on  which  he  came  to 
so  di&rent  a  conclusion* 

Before  he  noticed  the  various  topics  to 
which  his  right  hon.  friend  had  alluded, 
he  would  beg  to  leave  to  advert  to  that 
whioli  appeared  to  form  the  chief  feature 
in  the  present  debate— *he  meant  the 
coaveivion  of  several  members  who  had 
formerly  taken  the  same  view  of  this 
question  that  he  was  now  going  to  take, 
into  supporters  of  the  measure.  He  had 
hoard,  and  with  the  most  perfect  convic^ 
tiofi  of  his  sincecity,  the  avowal  of  the 
hoB«  Bsember  for  Armagh,  that  he  had 
cbaiiged  his  opioion  upon  iU  If  bo  (Mr. 
Po^J  bad  changed  bis  own  opinion,  he 
should  have  been  most  ready  to  avow  it;  but 
as  be  had  not  changed  it,  be  trusted  that  bis 
boaeurable  frien£  would  give  him  the 
same  credit  for  purity  of  motive  in  retain* 
lag  ity  that  he  gave  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Armagh  in  abandoning  it.  On  this 
question  he  had  always  pursued  a  course 
which  ho  considered  a  course  of  moderate 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 
Mia  opposition  to  them  was  decided,  but 
uaiaixed,  he  trusted,  witli  any  feelings  of 
ill-will  or  animosity.  He  had  never  said, 
that  the  nunsber  of  petitions  presented 
agiinst  them  was  an  insuperable  bar  to 
conceding  them ;  nor  had  he  ever  encou- 
raged the  presentatioB  of  any  petitions. 
If  not  a  single  petition  had  been  present- 
ed on  the  subject,  he  should  have  acted 
ufMrnMs  own  judgment,  and  should  have 
opposed  the  olaimsy  as  he  now  intended  io 
ofifiose  tbom,  just  as  be  shouU  have  adr 
miltai  thaty  had  the  petitions  been  ten 
tiaies  as  numerous  as  they  bow  were^ 
they  £sno«d  no  iMupefable  bar  to  the 
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granting  of  the  daiitis,  ijupposing  the' 
House  felt,  that  the  alarm  which  had 
given  rise  to  them  had  no  justifiable  found- 
ation. He  therefore  agreed  with  his 
right  hon.  friend,  that  though  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  which  had  recently  beea 
presented  was  an  indication  that  this 
measure,  if  carried  into  a  law,  wotiTd  not 

S've  universal  satisfaction,  still  it  left  the 
ouse  at  perfect  liberty  to  grant  the 
claims  of  the  Catholics,  if  it  should  be  of* 
opinion  that,  in  point  of  equity  and  expo* 
diency,  they  oug^t  to  be  granted. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  unintentioaally  digressed. 
He  bad  been  noticing  the  conversion  of 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Armaffb, 
and  had  been  proceeding  id  offnr  a  tew 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  it.  His  hon. 
friend  had  said,  that,  in  conseqaeoce  of 
the  attention  he  had  given  to  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  tendered  before  a 
recent  committee,  the  ground  on  which  he 
had  formerly  opposed  Catholic  eman- 
cipation had  been  entirely  out  away  from 
under  him.  If  that  were  the  case,  he 
could  only  say  that  it  convinced  him 
that  the  grounds  npon  Which  his  hon. 
friend  had  opposed  it,  had  always  been 
tery  di&rent  from  those  upon  which  he 
opposed  it.  His  bon.  friend  dedared, 
that  his  oppositioa  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  had  relaxed,  because  he  had 
heard  Dr.  Doyle  deny  that  it  was  k  tenet 
of  the  Catholic  church  that  the  pope  had 
power  to  excommunicate  princes  aod  ta 
depose  them  firom  their  sovereignty'— that 
faith  should  not  be  kept  with  heretics,  aod 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  was 
not  adiiiitted  in  Inland.  Now,  this  waa 
not  the  ^tst  time  that  all  these  tenets  had 
been  scdemnly  disc^lahaed  by  the  Catholic 
church.  Had  bts  hon.  friend  been  sa 
loDg  in  the  habit  of  opposing  the  Catho*' 
lie  claims,  without  hearing  of  the  anawersr 
of  the  foreign  universities  to  the  queries 
propounded  to  them  by  Mr.  Pitt  ?  If  hit 
hon.  friend  bad  at  all  examined  into  the 
point,  he  would  have  (bund,  that  all  the 
answers  received  by  Mr.  Pitt  contained 
an  expfess  denial  of  tbe  three  tenets  be 
had  just  mentioned :  he  would  have  found 
the  same  denial  avouched  in  the  oatb 
which  the  Catholics  now  took :  he  would 
have  found  that  they  had  long  abaodonedg 
in  word  at  least,  the  temporal  authority 
of  the  pOp^:  and,  thenrefore,  if  he  was  no^ 
satisfied  for  the  fii^t  time  upon  these 
topics^  ho  had  not  attended  With  stkfficient 
care  to  the  endenoe  which  had  akeadj* 
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been  collected  and  submitted  to  the 
notice  of  parliament*  But,  said  his  hon. 
£-iend»  ^^matters  cannot  long  stand  as 
the/  now  are :  and  therefore,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  some  better  arrangement, 
I  will  vote  for  the  secpnd  reading  of  this 
bill/'  His  hon.  friend,  however,  went  to 
add,  that  unless  some  other  measures 
were  attached  to  it  in  the  committee,  his 
assent  would  be  recalled,  and  he  should 
oppose  the  bill  on  the  third  reading.  For 
his  own  party  he  must  confess,  that  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  by  the  conduct  of 
bis  hoD.  friend.  His  hon.  friend  said,  that 
he  voted  for  the  bill  because  he  wished 
to  have  a  better  settlement  of  matters 
than  now  existed  ;  and  yet,  if  the  mea- 
sures to  which  he  alluded  were  not  car- 
ried, he  was  going  to  pursue  that  line 
of  conduct  which  would  leave  matters 
just  in  the  same  state  that  they  were  at 
present.  Now,  as  he  (Mr.  Peel)  did  not 
attach  any  very  great  importance  to  the 
two  measures  to  which  his  hon.  friend 
attached  so  much — ^he  meant  the  altera- 
tion in  the  elective  franchise,  and  the 
qualified  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood— he  thought  he  was  taking  a 
fnore  consistent  course  than  his  hon. 
friend  was,  in  giving  his  decided  opposi-* 
tion  to  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Canning)  had 
opened  his  speech  by  referring  to  the  pe- 
titions which  had  been  presented  against 
the  bill,  and  had  said,  that  they  were 
founded  in  erroneous  notions,  that  they 
exhibited  absurd  apprehensions  of  danger, 
and  that  they  evinced  the  most  extraordi- 
nary ignorance  of  its  nature  and  its  pro- 
visions. In  proof  of  his  assertion,  his 
right  hOn.  friend  had  alluded  particularly 
to  one  petition,  which  certainly  did  make 
put  the  chaise  which  he  had  advanced 
against  them.  The  persons  who  signed 
that  petition  approached  the  House  with 
aD  humility,  and  prayed  it  not  to  place 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  was  going  to 
do,  in  a  better  situation  than  that  in 
which  it  had  placed  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters. His  right  boo.  friend  had  said, 
and  said  truly^  that  the  object  of  this  bill 
was  only  to  place  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  Protestant 
Dissenters ;  and  had  then  proceeded,  with 
his  usual  talent  for  raillery,  to  ridicule 
the  enor  into  which  the  petitioners 
had  fallen.  Undoubtedly,  the  petitioners^ 
if  the V  looked  at  the  bill,  would  see  that 
they  bad  committed  a  mistake ;  but,  their 
hmmJeq  waB  pa^kmbl^  ijf  tbeiy  bad  had 


access  to  a  recent  speech  of  his  right  boo. 
and  learned  friend  the  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland,  who  had  demanded  in  that 
House  for  the  Catholics,  an  equality  of 
civil  privileges  as  their  abstraa  natural 
right,  and  had  said,  that  a  refusal  of  their 
claims  would  be  as  unjustifiable,  in  point 
of  moral  justice,  as  a  downright  invasion 
of  their  property.  After  such  a  declara- 
tion, the  petitioners  had  almost  a  right 
to  say,  that  the  effect  of  tliis  bill  was,  to 
give  the  Roman  Catholics  privileges  supe- 
rior to  those  enjoyed  by  the  Dissenters» 
since  the  Dissenters  were  protected  bv 
annual  indemnity  bills,  and  yet  no  such 
protection  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
Catholics. — His  right  hon.  friend  had 
likewise  noticed  the  petitions  of  the  cler« 
gy  against  this  bill,  and  had  thou^t  il 
strange  that  so  much  theological  discus- 
sion should  have  been  intrc^luoed  into 
them.  Now,  be  could  not  participate  at 
all  in  that  surprise.  The  second  clause 
in  the  preamble  to  the  bill  referred  to  *<the 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  £n§^ 
land  and  Ireland,"  and  stated,  that  il 
was  essential  to  preserve  it  ^^permanently 
and  inviolably^''  And  yet,  such  altera* 
tions  were  now  contemplated  in  the  bill, 
that  the  clause  was  quite  unnecessary. 
For  the  question  was  not  any  longer, 
whether  the  House  would  admit  Catho- 
lics to  a  share  of  political  privileges,  but 
whether  it  would  cmisent  to  a  qualified 
establi&liment  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
church.  Now,  if  the  doctrine,  discipline^ 
and  government  of  the  ehurch  of  Eng- 
land were  to  be  permanently  and  invio- 
lably maintained,  it  became  necessary  ta 
consider*  what  that  doctrine^  disoipUne» 
and  government  was,  and  where  it  was  to 
be  found  explained.  The  doctrme  of  the 
church  of  England  was  to  be  fbut^d  ia 
what  were  called  the  Thirty-nine  Articles^ 
Amongst  those  articles  he  found  one 
containing  a  protest  against  the  establish- 
ment of  the  church  of  Rome^  Whei^ 
therefore,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England  heard  wat  measures  were  pro- 
pel in  parliaoient,  for  pacing  professera 
of  that  very  religion  against  which  he 
was  bound,  in  the  discliarge  of  its  flmcv^ 
tions,  to  protest,  what  was  there  in  hjs 
religious  creed  to  prevent  him  from  pt- 
titiening  firmly  but  respectfully  against 
such  a  measure?  In  the  Artidea  ef  the. 
church  of  England  it  was  stated,  that  the. 
administiation  of  the  sacranent'Uik.a  kun 
guage  wbidi  tbe.  Yulgac  ctfuld  not  uadesr. 
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«CaDd,  was  contrary  to  the  word  of  God 
•—that  the  adoratioD  of  88iDtt»  the  wor« 
ihippiDg  of  images,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mats,  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  Bible ; 
and  that  the  pope  had  no  jurisdiction, 
either  temporal  or  spiritual,  within  this 
realm.  Now,  when  the  clergyman  of  the 
eharch  of  England  was  told  that  the  doc- 
triney  disctpline,  and  government  of  his 
church  was  <<  established  permanently 
and  inviolably/*  and  yet  saw  that  it  was 
intended  to  erect  a  modified  establish- 
ment for  another  church  which  held  as 
articles  of  implicit  faith  those  articles 
.  which  it  condemned  as  contrary  to  the 
Bible,  and  as  unsanctioned  by  the  word  of 
God,  had  he  not  reason  for  thinking,  that 
the  time  was  at  length  come  in  which 
his  duty  compelled  him  to  introduce 
into  his  petition,  matter  which  trenched 
doaely  upon  theological  discussion  ? 

He  must  confess,  that  he  was  himself 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  two  first  clauses 
in  the  preamble  of  the  present  bill.  They 
were  as  follow: — <<  Whereas  the  Protes- 
tant succession  to  the  imperial  Crown  of 
this  united  kingdom  and  its  dependencies, 
is,  by  the  act  ror  the  further  limitation  of 
the  Crown  and  the  better  securing  the 
liberties  of  the  subject,  established  per- 
Hianently  and  inviolably:  and  whereas 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  the  doctrine,  disci- 
pline, and  government  thereof,  and  like- 
wise the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  the  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government  thereof,  are,  by  the  re- 
spective acts  of  union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  and  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  therein  severally  established 
permanently  and  inviolably."  Now,  why 
were  these  two  clauses  mtroduced  into 
the  preamble  I  There  was  no  clause  in 
the  bill  which  provided  for  the  permanent 
and  inviolable  security  of  the  Protestant 
eatablbhment.  These  clauses  had  some 
connexion  with  the  first  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced by  the  late  Mr.  Grattan;  for 
they  were  there  followed  by  a  third  clause 
to  thia  effect— <<  And  whereas  it  would 
tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  same, 
and  strengthen  our  free  constitution,  of 
which  they  are  an  essential  part,  if  the 
civil  and  military  disqualifications  under 
which  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects DOW  laboured  were  removed."  That 
clause  was  omitted  in  the  present  bill ;  for 
to  say  that  the  privileffes  which  it  con- 
ferred upon  the  Catholics  were  intended 
to  promote  tbo  iatereat  of  iho  Cburcb  of 


England,  and  to  strengthen  our  free  con- 
stitution, would  be  an  absurdity  too  great 
for  any  man  at  this  time  of  day  to  think 
of  believing.  He  had,  therefore,  some 
apprehension,  from  these  two  clauses 
being  still  inserted  in  the  preamble,  that 
there  was,  in  the  enactments  of  the  bill, 
something  pregnant  with  hidden  danger 
to  the  constitution.  The  House  would 
recollect,  that,  in  the  feast  in  Macbeth, 
that  tyrant,  before  he  went  round  the 
table  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  guests, 
expressed  an  anxiety  for  the  presence  of 
Banquo,  whom  he  bad  doomed  to  die.  One 
of  the  commentators  had  remarked,  that 
this  single  touch  of  nature  showed  a 
greater  consciousness  of  guilt  in  Macbeth's 
mind,  and  excited  a  stronger  suspicion 
that  he  intended  mischief  to  Banquo,  thaa 
a  thousand  laboured  speeches  could  have 
done.  He,  too,  thought,  that  the  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  the  church  of  England 
exhibited  in  the  preamble,  and  not  fol« 
lowed  up  in  any  of  the  enactments  of  the 
bill,  was  one  of  those  touches  of  nature 
which  showed  a  consciousness  of  dan^ 
in  the  bosoms  of  the  framers  of  the  bill ; 
and  which  ought  to  excite  a  lurking  sus« 
picion  that  all  was  not  so  correct  in  it  as 
at  first  sight  it  appeared  to  be.  The  con- 
stitution, he  contended,  was  virtually  al« 
tered  by  this  bill.  The  bill  of  rights  was 
repealed  by  it.  That  bill  provid^,  by  ao 
enactment  as  solemn  as  an  enactment 
could  be,  that  the  oath  taken  by  every 
person,  on  hb  admission  to  office,  ahould 
be  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  asserts, 
*<  that  no  foreign  prince,  person,  prelate, 
state,  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have 
any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre* 
eminence,  or  authority,  ecclesiasticai  or 
spiritual,  within  this  realm."  This  oath- 
he  said  nothing  at  present  about  the  de* 
claration  against  transubstantiation,  which 
stood  on  different  grounds — this  oath  wat 
now  to  be  repealecL  He  did  not  deny  the 
right  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  alter 
this  oath,  if  it  thought  good ;  but,  he 
must  say,  that,  when  they  told  him  that 
they  wished  to  secure  to  the  church  of 
England  permanency  and  inviolability, 
and  when  they  altered  that  act  which  pro- 
vided for  it  most  effectually,  he  had  a 
right  to  ask  what  security  they  had  to 
give  him  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  prtH 
mises  ?  He  was  not  going  to  deny,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  succession  to  the 
Crown  in  the  Protestant  Ime,  together 
with  the  necessity  of  two'or  three  of  tta 
priocipal  oiBecia  niU  remaiiupg  Ftolea- 
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an  MipiMrtaiit  seonntjr*  Still 
it  was  irorlb  whtft  lo  ftjuniae  what  it 
amounted  lo«  It  ifoouBted  only  lo  tlus 
-filial  tb«  iiMlWidua]  who  came  to  the 
tlMHme  should  make  the  declaration  agaiost 
tiransttbst#niia$ioe>  ai»d  should  be  ia  €oa»- 
nanioo  witJb  the  cbiiroh  of  England.  AU 
the  security  of  surrounding  hita  wkh  Pre- 
iestant  oeunsellara  was  altered*  This  made 
it  necessary  to  consider  bow  it  was  that 
James  !dnd  endeavoitfed  to  eifect  his  poTi- 
foses?  «<  By  the  assistance  of  divers  evil 
counsellors,  judges*  and  ministers  em* 
ployed  by  htos  "-^bo  used  the  language  of 
the  bill  of  Rights— -'<  did  he  endeavour  to 
aubvert  and  extirpate  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, and  the  laws  and  liberties  of  this 
kingdom."  The  House  would  therefore 
sae,  that,  though  the  king  was  obliffed  to 
be  in  communion  with  the  cburch  of  Eng- 
land at  his  acosssion  to  the  throne,  he  was 
Mi  at  liberty!  by  this  bill,  to  make  Ns 
selection  of  couBseUors  anaoaiit  his  Eo» 
apaa  CathoUe  auhjeets.  Whal  tM^  be 
Ab  eonse^uaace  sf  such  an  evwit  ?  Ha 
•rould  suppose  that  ihe  individual  wha 
filled  the  throne,  after  he  had  taken  the 
oath  against  transubstantiaiioD,  firand  the 
grounds  of  his  creed  to  be  errooaoas^  and 
considered  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
eountry  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  hast. 
He  would  suppose  that  he  took  Odvaaiage 
of  the  liberal  doctrine  which  had  been 
that  ni^t  advanced,  that  a  man's  religi- 
ons opinions  were  not  matter  of  his  own 
oboiee,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height 
af  intoleraooe  to  subject  him  to  any  dis* 
qualification  on  that  account.  Now,  he 
would  say,  that  if  a  kii^  or  ^ueen  of  this 
aoiiatry,  with  a  mind  luible  to  the  influ'^ 
once  td  deaifaiag  persons,  aiVer  his  accea* 
sioa,  were  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
Catholic  fiuth,  and  were  to  declare  his  or 
bar  adhoreace  to  it,  the  peace  and  tran- 
Miillitj  of  the  country  would  rest  on 
tbo  will  of  a  ttngle  mind*  An  attempt  to 
dismiss  that  inmvidual  from  the  throne, 
bocattae  he  had,  npon  oonsdeatsons  prini* 
oiples,  cbaaged  his  religious  faith,  mjglit 
be  productive  of  very  serious  coavulsioas 
in  tW  oountry*  Inthereignof  JaasesSnd 
it  had  prodooed  thens;  and  in  that  of 
Charles  2nd,  the  auspioion  of  aucb  an 
oteni  hod  given  rise  to  the  pracaotions 
whioh  it  waa  the  o^jod  of  the  present  bill 
t0  M  rid  of  for  evor.  He  knew  that 
awob  an  event  arigbt  oceur  under  the  fnre* 
ooat^igflitootif  bal,  if  the  ancient  barriers 
of  tbo  oonslilulioo  weee  broken  dmn^ 
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bimoelf  with  Catboiic  advisers,  facilithis 
for  it  would  be  created  which  at  present 
had  no  exiscanoe*  He  aUoured  that  the 
danger  he  was  now  describiOg  was  merely 
speculative;  but,  when  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country  were  going  to  bo  ro- 
fwaled,  it  was  right  to  look  even  at  specula- 
tive danger.  The  hon.  and  learned  membor 
for  PJympton  had  told  tbem  that  th^ 
were  not  to  look  at  the  douds  with  a 
telescope,  and  disregard  the  imroediata 
danger  at  their  feet.  Agreed ;  but  still 
they  were  bound  to  be  cautious;  and,  if 
they  saw  a  dood  In  the  sky,  whioh  at 
present  was  not  burger  than  a  man*8  hand, 
they  ought  to  rocofleet  that  it  anght,  ere 
long,  overcast  the  firmament,  and  involve 
the  whole  fiice  of  nature  in  gloom  and  de- 
solation. Against  this  they  were  bound 
to  provide.  Let  us  act  towards  those 
who  were  to  succeed  us,  with  the  same 
cautioD  and  prospective  regard  with  whidi 
our  ancestors  acted  towards  us^  and  lot 
us  not,  for  any  temporary  convenience, 
diminish  the  strength  and  security  of  our 
msttttttians.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that 
we  were  not  now  deciding  on  the  iurmt^ 
liott  of  new  institutions.  The  question 
was  not,  whether  our  form  of  government 
was  to  be  republican,  where  ml  religioiia 
were  admitted  equally  to  tbo  participation 
of  poHticd  power,  but  whether,  bein^  a 
monarchy,  with  the  Protestant  religion 
eatabKshed  by  law,  and  interwoven  with 
that  monarchy,  we  were  now  prepared  to 
abandon  those  securities  by  which  that 
government  was  preserved  and  supported^ 
L  wse  to  be  recollected,  also,  that  the 
temporalities  6i  the  churdi  of  Rome  bad 
been  transferred  to  the  Protestant  churtrii| 
aad  that,  upon  the  prmciples  of  hunuur 
nature,  those  who  profess^  the  tenets  of 
the  former,  must  view  with  jeskwsy,  and 
consider  as  an  usurping  body,  the  latter. 
Without  imputing  to  tb^  Roman  Catho- 
lics any  immoral  ieeling,  under  the  dr- 
eumstances  in  which  that  rdigion  stood  in 
rdation  to  our  establishment,  he  un- 
dmd^tedly  considered  it  unsafe  to  legislate 
for  it.  In  that  view,  he  could  find  no 
security  in  the  aasurances  which  the  pro- 
posed oath  demanded.  What,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  practice  of  the  constitution 
under  circumstances  analogous?  When 
the  l^idature  disqualified  revenue  officers 
from  voting  for  membei^  (]^  parliamel^t — 
when  it  denied  to  the  ddrgy  the  capacity 
of  aitting  inthat  Houae— it  at  once  founded 
its  disqiwdifications  on  the  undue  influence 
by  wUch  it  presumed,  on  the  general 
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prioclpleff  of  homau  nature,  ifiose  dasseiB 
would  be  actuated.  It  legislated  on  that 
groimdt  and  wholly  disregarded  all  secu- 
riliet  which  declarationsy  uoder  such  cir- 
cumstances,  affiaided.  The  recoUectioos 
of  Uttory  teemed  with  illustrations  of  the  I 
same  principle.  When  he  found,  for  in-  I 
stance,  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  I 
a  most  able  and  highly-respected  indivi- 
dual, entertaining  the  conviction,  that  the 
reformation  had  not  led  to  the  temporal 
prosperity  of  this  kingdom ;  that  it  had 
not  accelerated  the  revival  of  learning- 
opinions  which^  as  conscientiously  enter* 
lained  by  that  gentleman,  he  would  not 
quarrel  with— but^  he  would  say,  that  with 
sucii  opinions  it  was  impossible  that  the 
iodividual  who  entertained  them  should 
not  consider  the  dispossession  of  his  church 
of  its  temporalities  by  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  great  act  of  injustice ;  and  that 
therefore,  with  such  impressions,  he  was 
not  qualified  to  legislste  for  a  state  essen- 
tially Protestant.  He  felt  the  same  con- 
viction when  he  was  told  to  refer  to  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Doyle,  as  given  in  evi* 
dence  before  the  parliamentary  commit- 
tees :  and  on  that  point  he  must  declare 
his  total  inability  to  reconcile  the  former 
ackfibwled^ed  publications  of  that  very 
able  and  reverend  gentleman,  with  thie 
testimony  given  by  htm  in  those  commic- 
tees. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  pro- 
ceeded to  read  extracts  from  the  poblica- 
ttoQS  of  Dr.  Doyle,  addressed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  under  the  signa* 
tiire  of  J.  K.  L.,  and  which  in  elaqueat 
language  described  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
testant cluirch  in  Ireland,  and  the  extent 
of  the  sacrifices,  which,  at  the  expense  of 
food  and  raiment,  the  Irish  peasant  was 
called  upon  to  make  for  its  support. 
When  such  were  the  acknowledged  opi- 
nions of  one  of  the  roost  acute  and  learned 
prelates  of  the  Irish  church,  he  must  be 
excused  for  entertaining  doubts  of  the 
expiected  efficacy  o(  the  measure  of  con- 
ciliation, as  it  was  called,  now  in  progress, 
with  persons  professing  to  hold  such  sen- 
timents»  So  that,  with  whatever  qualifi- 
cations this  bill  was  accompanied,  he 
hoped  he  should  be  also  excused  by  his 
bon*  friend,  the  member  for  Armagh,  for 
conCsssing  himself  not  to  be  converted  by 
the  new  lights  which  had  been  shed  upon 
the  Questioa.  As  to  the  incorporaUon  of 
the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  with  the  state, 
lie  wotUd  fairly  own  that  he  objected  to 
it,  not  because  tbsy  belieYed  in  the  doe- 
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trine  of  traneobstantiation,  but  because 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  that  civil  influence  which  he  be- 
lieved to  attach  to  their  religious  system, 
and  which  held  a  sway  over  the  temporal 
conduct  of  mankind.  It  was  not  of  th^ 
religious,  but  of  the  civil  tendency  of  the 
doctrines  that  he  complained ;  and  while 
he  was  readv  to  treat  with  charity  and 
tenderness  the  private  scruples  of  any 
man's  conscience,  he  could  not  behold 
with  complaisance  such  a  branch  of  faith 
as  that  of  Confession,  which  (and  he 
avowed  it  with  sorrow)  tolerated  one 
man's  communication  to  another  of  his 
intention  to  commit  a  murder,  but  re- 
strained that  other  from  divulging  the  in- 
formation to  the  intended  victim. -i- A 
good  deal  had  been  very  adroitly  said  by 
bis  right  hon.  friend,  of  the  distinction 
between  traosubstantiation  and  consub- 
stantiation,  and  of  the  manner  in  whidk 
the  doctrine  of  absolution  was  maintained 
in  othar  countries ;  but,  there  was  a  wide 
difference  in  this  respect  with  wha(  was 
taoffht  the  Catholics,  and  the  impression 
naade  in  consequence  upon  the  minds  of 
an  ignorant  and  credulous  peasantry,  who 
w^e  disallowed  the  privilege  of  reading 
the  Scriptures,  and  forming  a  just  judg- 
ment for  themselves  upon  these  doctrinal 
points.  He  could  himself  understand  the 
distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  between 
the  extent  of  the  power  of  absolution  sup- 
posed to  be  enjoyed  by  bishops,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  that  held  by  the  priest- 
hood ;  but  did  the  ignorant  peasant  make 
all  these  nice  calculations,  and  weigh 
them  justly  in  a  moral  scale  F  Then,  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  and  their 
natural  influence  upon  tne  temporal  con- 
duct of  the  people,  it  afforded  no  sattsftK:- 
tion  to  him  to  hear  Dr.  Doyle  describe 
the  scale  upon  which  such  indulgences 
were  estimated,  their  extension  to  seven 
years,  beyond  which  they  could  not  pre- 
vml,  or  their  shorter  quarantine  of  forty 
days;  enough  was  it  for  him  to  know 
wmit  roust  be  their  effsct  on  the  popular 
notion  of  the  remission  of  the  temporal 
punishment  of  sin.  And  these  were  the 
difficulties  which  aaei  his  view  whenever 
he  looked  at  the  question. 

But,  be  was  asked  whether  be  dioughc 
the  law  could  remain  upon  its  present 
footing  }  That  was  a  question  whidi  he 
was  not  at  the  moment  preplan  to  deter- 
mine ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  begged 
aiari^  to  be  understood  as  ready  to  remedy 
erary  jiisi^ffcmi  of  comj^aiat  iMch  tiM 
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Caihtttctnilgbl  Ihit«  •ciittit  the  adminis- 
tnitioo  of  juitiee»  and  to  renoote  every 
irritable  cause  of  party  excitement.  It 
was  this  feeKag  which  led  him  last  year 
to  express  bis  difference  of  opinion  frora 
lus  hon«  friend  f  Mr«  Brownlow),  who  had 
then  gloried  in  oeing  an  Orangeman,  and 
with  whooa  he  was  also  under  the  neces* 
aity  of  differing  as  strongly  now.  He  was 
oost  anxious  to  allay  these  differences, 
and  to  reform  and  relax  the  penal  code^ 
ao  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  stability 
of  the  Protestant  establishment.  He 
would -make  all  reasonable  concession  to 
the  Catholic,  while  he  would  maintain  the 
Protestant  character  of  the  throne,  the 
parliament,  the  church,  and  the  judicial 
oeoch.  Sl^rt  of  all  these  he  was  ready 
to  concede;  but  more  be  could  not  relax. 
He  strongly  condemned  that  line  of  argu- 
ment which  went  to  impress  the  minds  of 
the  people  with  a  persuasion,  that  the 
preaent  policy  of  the  law  could  not  be 
aopported,  and  which  was  calculated,  in 
Its  result,  to  induce  them  to  swell  into 
demands,  requests  which  were  originally 
couched  in  terms  of  deference  and  re- 
apeet.  He  could  not  apppo? e  of  exciting 
toe  hopes  of  the  people,  as  tliey  had  been 
excited  with  regard  to  this  question,  by 
appeals  to  abstract  principles  of  civil  right, 
and  bv  attacks  on  the  government ;  for  it 
was  always  painful  to  have  to  retard  the 
accomplishment  of  what  many  might  think 
to  be  a  general  wish.  If  he  were  told  that 
this  was  bigotry — if  he  were  told  thtft  it 
was  impossible  to  abstain  from  giving  the 
Catholic  reliffion  the  perfect  toleration 
■ow  sought— 3iis  answer  was,  that  he  was 
aoriT  for  it ;  and  that  if  such  concessions 
aa  those  now  required  were  granted,  he 
was  apprehensive  the  time  would  not  be 
▼ery  &r  distant,  when  other  concessions 
of  a  very  difierent  nature  would  be  de- 
asanded.  That  the  great  body  ^f  the 
Cathcdics  would  experience  considerable 
dissatisfiMstion,  should  parliament  reject 
tlieir  daioas,  he  by  no  means  doubted. 
Buty  to  whom  would  that  dissatisfaction 
he  attributable  \  Not  to  himself,  or  to 
those  bon.  gentlemen  who  thought  with 
liim,  and  wha  had  never  encouraged  the 
expectations  of  the  Catholics,  but,  on  the 
oontrary,  had  witnessed  the  growth  of 
those  expectations  with  deep  regret.  The 
djasarisfcction  would  be  owing  to  those 
ipho  had 'excited  extraragant  hopes  in 
tiie  Catholfe  mind.  Un^uihtedly,  the 
accttfnaDce  of  any.  disiypointaaent,  on  the 
part  of  aa^  lifge  and  ioaparlant  a  body  of 


hff  iKiajeit}^*8  subjects,  mast  be  to  lifho  a 
subject  of  painful  contemplation ;  but  he 
had  ttie  conM>lffrian  to  know,  tliat  he 
never  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the 
doctrines  maintained  by  the  advocstas  of 
what  was  called  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  considered  r€l- 
sponsibte  for  the  consequences  of  those 
doctrines.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  al- 
ways disclaimed  any  thing  like  negotia- 
tion with  the  Catholics,  and  had  said,  he 
would  legislate  for  them,  not  treat  with 
them.  But,  what  had  been  the  course 
pursued  during  the  last  ten  years  ?  Whas 
was  the  history  of  the  securities  that  wave 
to  accompany  the  relief  to  the  Catholics? 
Did  it  not  prove,  that  whatever  might  be 
said  of  the  disposition  to  legislate  for  the 
Catholics  and  not  to  treat  with  them,  con- 
cessioa  was  constantly  made  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  no  concession  to  the  Protea- 
tanu  ?  The  first  secarity  that  was  offered 
was  the  Veto.  Such  a  security  eacisted 
in  every  Protestant  state  in  Europe.  Aad, 
was  it  not  enough  to  excite  surprise,  to 
find  in  this  Protestant  kin^om  (for  ao 
it  was  designated  in  the  bill  of  Rights) 
the  Crown  called  upon  to  pay  the  proles- 
sofs  of  religion,  in  the  appointment  of 
whom  it  was  denied  any  influence  ?  But 
thus  it  was ;  and  any  attempt  of  the  Pro- 
testants to  legislate  on  the  subject  was 
termed  bigotry.  The  Veto  was  aban- 
doned ;  and,  in  18S1,  his  right  hon.  friend 
produced  those  securities  which  he,  no 
doubt,  thought  adequate  on  the  one  hand 
and  necessary  on  the  other.  On  looking 
for  those  securities  now,  however,  they 
were  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  had 
been  entirely  done  away  with,  and  others 
substituted.  The  securities  liaving  thus 
grown 

^  Small  by  degrees,  and  beaatiCully  \emy** 
were  now  become  so  exceedingly  minute, 
that  they  could  not  well  be  reduced  any 
further  in  size.  They  had  sunk  below 
aero,  and  had  been  almost  too  minute  for 
calculation.  So  insignificant  were  they 
at  present,  that  he  implored  bis  right  hoo« 
friend  to  leave  them  out  of  the  bill  altera- 
ther.  They  were  told,  mdeed,  that  the 
question  of  securities  could  be  properly 
considered  only  in  the  committee.  On 
this  point  he  would  say,  that  if  the  great 
measure  were  once  conceded,  he  would 
infinitely  rather  place  all  its  deuils  upoa 
a  principle  of  generous  confidence,  than 
fetter  them  with  a  jealous  and  ineffectual 
system  of  restriction.  To  establish  a 
penaaBeat  Catholic  oommissioa  coming 
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in  MDtaot  witb  the  CrowD»  aod  for  Ait 

Cirposo  of  advising  the  Crown;  the  Crown 
in^  notwithstanding  compellod  to  make 
appointments  which  it  might  think  liable 
to  great  objectioot  was  to  him  no  satii- 
ftciorj  provision.  But  thra,  there  was 
to  be  a  certificate  of  loyalty.  Now,  every 
body  knew  what  loyalty  meant  in  private 
conversation;  but»  what  did  it  oseap  by 
act  of  parliament  ?  He  did  not  know 
what  loyalty  meant  by  law,  except  that 
the  individiial  to  whom  the  term  was  ap- 
plied was  never  convicted  of  a  crime  in  a 
court  of  justice.  When  Dr.  Doyle  was 
asked  if»  in  bis  opinion*  the  proposed  pro* 
vision  for  the  Catholic  cle^y  should  be 
inalienable,  he  answered  yes»  while  tbey 
comported  themselves  loyally  and  peace- 
ably as  became  subjects ;  and  when  he 
WHS  asked,  whether  by  not  comportiBg 
themselves  loyally  and  in  obedience  to 
the  laws,  he  did  not  mean  their  being 
convicted  by  some  legal  court  of  su^ 
conduct,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Now,  really,  he  could  not  conceive  a 
more  painful  duty,  than  for  the  commission 
to  certify  to  the  Crown  the  loyalty  of  those 
whom  they  recommended.  It  was  a  de- 
lusion also  jto  suppose  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  diminish  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
Catholic  prelates  with  tae  see  of  Rome. 
His  right  hon.  friend  had  observed,  that 
that  correspondence  existed  at  present. 
True;  but  bow  different  would  be  iu 
character  when  it  became  sanctioned  by 
act  of  parliament,  instead  of  being  carried 
on  under  the  terror  of  severe  laws  which 
might  be  executed. 

He  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  single 
word  with  respect  to  one  of  tlie  measures 
which  were  to  accompany  this  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  and  which  by  many  were  con- 
sidered as  complete  securities  against  the 
danger  of  that  bill.  He  meant  the  mea^ 
sure  for  raising  the  qualification  of  the 
freeholder!.  On  the  first  view  of  it,  this 
certainly  appeared  an  extraordinary  pro- 
ject He  hoped  it  would  not  be  acceded 
to  without  great  consideration.  He  could 
assure  the  friends  of  Catholic  concession, 
that  he  had  no  sinister  intention  of  at- 
tacking one  measure  through  the  sides  of 
imother.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  desir- 
ous to  consider  each  on  its  own  grounds. 
But,  while  he  willingly  admitted  the  right 
of  parliament  to  regulate  any  abuse  that 
existed  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
firaodiise,  he  could  not  but  look  with 
consideraUe  alarm  at  a  |r#peoilma  fi^r 
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disfiwichisuig  a  buvt  portion  of  bia  as^ 
jesty's  subjects.  Whatever  might  be  the 
morel  eftct  of  such  a  step,  when  he  cob^ 
sidered  that  the  immeose  ramority  of  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  Uatholio,  he 
felt  some  doubt  whether,  if  the  result  of 
the  proposed  Ull  should  be,  as  its  adyie^ 
cates  predicted  it  would  be,  greatly  te 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  and 
therefore  espeoially  to  enrich  the  Catbfilic 
body,  the  raising  the  ifuaMeation  might 
not,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  give  a 
very  undue  preponderance  to  the  Catholie 
interest.  Mr.  O'Coonell,  whose  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  was  deserving  of  |reat 
weighty  thought  that  raising  the  qoahficft- 
tion  would  add  to  Catholic  infioeooeii 
There  were  ether  important  consideratiooa 
connected  with  this  proposed  measure^ 
He  would  not  then  prooounee  dedstvely 
respecting  it ;  but  he  could  not  deny  that 
he  had  serious  doubts  whether  it  wouM 
be  productive  of  the  efiects  anticipated 
from  it ;  and  above  all,  whether  it  would 
afford  any  security  to  the  Protestant  in* 
terest. 

With  respect  to  the  other  measure  for 
paying  the  Catholie  clergy,  there  were 
also  grounds,  and  those  not  of  a  financial 
nature,  which  would  render  him  indisposed 
to  agree  to  it.  He  was  not  prepatedt 
therefore,  to  admit  the  alleged  seeuritiea 
which  these  two  supplementary  measures 
contained.  The  securities  m  the  bill 
under  consideration  he  must  entirely  re* 
ject.  If  he  once  admitted  the  claims  of 
the  Catholic,  on  the  ground  that  his  r»* 
ligious  opinions  ought  to  form  no  disqua* 
location,  he  would  not  insult  liia  by 
making  him  take  an  oath,  abjuring  the 
belief  that  fitith  might  not  be  kept  with 
heretics.  On  these  grounds  he  should 
steadily  adhere  to  the  course  he  had 
hitherto  pursued  on  this  subjects  nmnely^ 
that  of  deeming  all  securiiies  insufficient 
by  which  Cathie  influenoe  was  not  ex* 
eluded  from  the  councils  of  the  states  and 
firom  the  legislature.  When  he  compared 
the  conduct  now  pursuing  by  this  Protest 
tant  parliament,  in  taking  into  oensidciwi 
lion  the  expediency  of  further  conoeaskma 
to  the  CataoHcs,  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  parliament  of  a  neighbomrm 
country,  by  which  a  law  had  b^a  passed 
for  punishmg  with  the  penally  of  death 
tboae  who  cemBUtted  wliat  waa  oaHad 
sacrilege,  he  must  say,  that  he  saw  ia 
that  comparison  an  acUitionai  season  Cm 
proceeding  no  fur^beiw    He  ceuU 
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the  moaikfot  owr  FMMmI  etHblnliN 
rmeoU  snd  therabir  thrtetmed  the  foim* 
ikitioaB  of  eifil  and  rcligi«iiB  liberty^ 

Mf .  Bnmgkam  tou^  amidsc  loud  orte 
far  the  quMtioB.  He  said,  tluit  nAev 
die  uMuiewcrable  speech  of  tbe  lighl 
hm.  Socratar J  of  Bute  for  Foreign  Aim 
fcirn  n  ipeeoh  which  re^^ied^  at  Iqt  antk 
oiiAUon,  to  all  the  argomeDts  of  th^  right 
hoa.  gentlenMUi  who  had  jwet  tat  down**- 
the  Houae  Mutt  comider  ft  wholhr  una**' 
oMnnrj  to  liatoa  to  a  eiagle  farther  aen* 
loiice  on  the  ^ueetioD ;  and  he  oonid  ai*i 
anve  them,  that  it  would  be  as  irksetoo  to 
him  to  addresa  them  upon  it  as  St  wooM 
he  to  them  to  hear  him*  He  rose  merely 
to  make  two  or  three  obsenrations,  for  his 
own  sake  and  lor  the  sake  of  odier  hoo. 
members,  on  a  very  important  feature  of 
the  suluect  which  had  been  mixod  un,  and 
especially  by  tbe  right  boo.  gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  speech,  with  the  proper  diseouion 
of  that  night.  In  the  first  |dace,  then,  he 
declared,  that  in  voting  for  the  bill  now 
before  the  House,  he  voted  for  a  known 
and  definite  meBsure-*«a  measure  for  grant* 
inw  roBef  to  his  majesty's  Roman  Cwiolic 
SMJecta.  As  to  any  ulterior  measures, 
to  operate  as  securides,  or  as  alleged  so* 
owritiea,  they  might  be  very  lit  subjects 
for  constdoradon  in  the  committee,  but 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  which  was  the  question  to  be 
then  determined.  With  regard  to  the 
two  bills,  one  of  which  was  to  bo  intro* 
doced  to  the  House  to-morrow,  and  tho 
odier  next  week,  having  never  yet  formed 
any  part  of  the  Catholic  bill,  and  being  in 
Mir  essence  perfectly  nofd,  it  wonld  be 
the  uafiiirest  thing  in  the  world  to  suppose 
that  any  hon.  member,  by  his  voto  of 
thut  night,  ei^or  direeUy  or  indiroetly 
e3[pfessed  his  sendments,  or  insinuated 
what  would  be  his  opinion  upon  theas. 
That  those  measures  were  of  great  imporu 
wnte^^d  importanee  hardly  inferior  to  the 
bill  bcfofe  the  House— >he  most  readily 
ndoutted*  But,  novel  as  they  were,  and 
difficult  as  they  were  in  themselves,  they 
\  rendered  still  more  difficult,  by  tlie 

I  cqpiniens  that  were  entertained  ro^ 
them.    Ho  could  not  find  diat 

,  mens  who  were  best  &ied,  by 
their  local  knowledge,  to  form  an  opinion 
aa  to  the  expediency  ^  those  l^li,  were 
able  to  ghre  him  any  of  that  light,  as  to 
iWr  imturesDad  pnAabip  eflbct,  of  wUdi 
k  need.  Those  who 
\  thnvooliitetiiil  in* 


Annt&CU  ISflf.  (lift 

of  die  MoHMfj  wtn^  thoy  ontao* 
taiaod  no  doubt  of  the  expediency  of  tlw 
civ3  measure,  entertained  tiie  greatest 
doobt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  ecdo* 
staidcal  measure ;  and,  on  the  other  handi 
those  who  were  eonoeoted  with  tho  dvil 
interests  of  the  oonntry,  while  they  en^ 
tortained  no  donbt  of  the  expediency  of 
the  eoolesiastioal  oAeaaore,  entertnhed  tho 
greatest  doubt  of  the  oxpedienor  of  tho 
eivil  measure*  Ho  should  certain^  ooam 
to  the  disousrimi  of  both  nieaiures,  with 
all  the  ddibonKlen  which  their  importanoo 
demanded;  and  he  trusted  with  that  wiU 
lingnets  to  be  coortnced  of  thehr  expedU 
cncy,  which  most  be  produced  b^  tho 
temptadon  held  out  by  the  declaration  of 
soino  of  the  supporters  of  the  Catholto 
claims,  that  th^  were  induced  to  voto 
for  the  Catholic  bill  in  consequence  of  tho 
security  which  those  ulterior  measures 
psomifed.  But,  he  should  also  come  to 
that  discussioo  with  the  spirit  of  delibem* 
tion  mid  impartiality,  with  his  mind  roady 
for  conviction  from  any  arguments  whicn 
ootdd  reconcile  the  seeming  inooogruitiesy 
hot  remembering  alwqrs  his  general  eon- 
sdtutional  principles.  In  one  case,  anj^ 
ddnp  whicn  but  seemed  to  approach  to 
the  idea  of  disfranchisement  mutt  powd^ 
fully  a&ct  his  aiiai*  In  the  other,  a 
large  increase  of  the  influence  of  tho 
Crown,  inmlied  in  the  assignment  of  a 
provision  for  an  extenrive  and  powerM 
luerarohy,  to  be  paid  by  the  Cit>w«  ont 
of  money  to  bo  levied  upon  the  pobllo 
at  largo,  must  equally  aAct  him  wMi 
jealousv*  Those  were  reflecdons  of  an 
astounding  kind,  which  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter upon  the  mere  direshold  of  this  si^ 
jeot.  Did  the  House  mark  tho  tenour  of 
that  expression  which  had  foll^  from  a 
right  boa.  gentleman  opposito,  in  advising 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  ?  <<  Pay  iho 
Irish  clergy,*'  said  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, <<  and  the  goveron^ent  will  have  an 
officer  in  every  parish.*'  He  repeated, 
that  he  should  come  to  the  consideration 
of  both  these  ulterior  n^easures,  prepared 
to  hear  every  thing  that  could  be  urged 
in  their  fkvour*  Greatly  disappohited 
should  he  be  if  be  found  that  he  oould  not 
agree  to  them ;  but,  before  he  ^d  agree  to 
mem  he  most  be  convinced  thai  they  woidd 
leave  the  cmndtotion  untouched ;  and  die 
rights  of  all  parties -« of  the  Protestant 
freehoMer^  who  was  to  set  no  boon,  ai 
well  as  the  CaihoKc  freeholder,  who  was 
togetnboon— undimikiished.  Homnstbo 
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Orthotic  EtHMWcipBtioii  iJifi^iiwiC 
with  matter  hoitile  to  the  coociuatioQ  of 
•11  daiaes  of  the  coimnuiiity ;  the  object 
whichy  next  to  enuuicipation  hself,  was 
the  principal  aim  he  had  in  Tiew.  He 
had  thought  it  right  to  ezpreis  the  doubts 
which  he  entertained  on  these  sul^ts. 
All  he  now  did,  however,  with  respect  to 
thiem  was  to  say,  that  he  most  paose  be- 
fore he  consented  to  their  adoption.  He 
might  be  wrong  in  entertaining  any  doiibt 
on  the  subject ;  and,  if  the  success  of  the 
Catholic  bill  rested  on  the  success  of  those 
other  measures,  he  most  sincerely  hoped 
that' he  should  be  proved  so.  On  the 
Catholic  question  itself  he  was  quite  clean 
He  considered  now,  as  he  faiad  always 
considered,  that  considerations  of  expe- 
diency, no  less  than  considerations  of 
rijeht  and  justice,  demanded  the  adoption 
of  the  bill  before  Uie  House.  It  stood, 
as  it  stood  before  it  was  mixed  up  with 
any  other  measure,  on  the  ground  of 
right,  of  expediency,  almost  of  necessity, 
llie  Mfety  of  the  empire  depended  on 
the  conciliation  of  the  people ;  and  par- 
liament should  avail  themselves  of,  per- 
haps, the  last  opportunity  that  would  be 
ofiered  them  of  granting  that  as  a  favour 
which  might  otherwise  he  extorted  from 
them  as  a  right.  He  rejoiced  heartily 
that  he  could  anticipate  with  confidence, 
that  the  result  of  that  night's  debate 
would  be  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  bill 
so  triumphant,  as  to  aSord  the  best  chance 
tf  its  success  in  that  other  House  of  par- 
liament, in  which  alone  it  had  hitherto 
been  for  man^  years  rejected. 
•  The  question  bdng  put,  ^^  That  the 
word  <  now '  stand  part  of  the  question.'' 
The  House  divided:  Ayes  268^  Noes 
24?1.  Majority  for  the  second  reading  97 • 
The  bill  was  accordingly  read  a  second 
time. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  April  22. 
Treason  Forfeiturk  Repeal  Bill.] 
Lord  Holland  Toaef  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  Repeal  the  Law  of  Attain- 
der and  Forfeiture,  in  so  far  as  the  rights 
of  others  besides  the  persons  ofiendipg 
were  prejudiced*  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  state  to  their  lordships  what  the 
law  was ;  but,  the  state  of  public  opinloa 
was  «uch,,a^  induced  him  to  thiox  that 
the  proper  time  for  altering  the  law  was 
BOiw  aniv^.  Tho  obj/ect  of  the  biU  was, 
^fUfUf^  Adek^tf^m  cmm  Of  MMO& 


Mm  extending  fiirtUer  than  to  Iks  person 
and  property  of  the  offender  himself,  or 
from  extendfing  to  any  titles  descending  to 
others,  and  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pe- 
nalty was  not  already  so  coiMfin^.  As 
die  oill  he  held  in  hb  nand  nught  be  con- 
si<lered  as  a  bill  for  reviving  two  acts,  the 
act  of  queen  Anne  and  George  2nd.,  and 
for  repealing  the  act  of  the  89tb  of  the 
late  kiiig,  it  would  be  proper,  in  the  firs! 
place,  for  him  to  move  that  these  acts  be 
read.  Their  lordships  would  aNow  the 
first  reading  to  pass;  and,  soon  after  the 
bill  should  be  printed,  he  would  give 
Aotice  of  a  day  for  the  second  reading. 

The  acts  referred  to  above  were  read 
pro  forma,  after  which  the  bill  was  read  a 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

HOtJSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday,  April  22. 

Elective  Franchise  in  Ireland.} 
Sir  B,  Wilson  said,  that  some  misunder- 
standing had  arisen  in  oonsequence  of  a 
conversation  between,  the  hoo.  member 
for  Stafibrdihire,  and  the  learned  mem- 
ber for  Wbchelsea  as  to  the  course 
meant  to  be  pursued  respecting  the  bill 
for  altering  the  Elective  Franchise  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  as  it  was  his  intention  to  op- 
pose  the  principle  of  the  measure,  he  was 
desirous  to  know  what  course  it  was  in- 
tended to  follow  ?  Should  the  discussion 
take  place  that  evening  upon  it,  it  was  his 
determination  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
House. 

.  Mr.  Lyttleton  said,  that  some  misunder- 
standing  had  certainly  arisen  on  the  siri>- 
ject,  in  consequence  of  which,  several 
gentlemen  who  had  intended  to  take  a 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  partieulariy 
those  who  meant  to  oppose  it,,  were  not 
then  in  their  places.  But,  it  was  impos- 
sible he  could  lose  that  opportunity  of 
takinff  some  step  in  the  business,  and  he 
should  be  contented  simply  to  ask  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill,  and  let  the  djscussion 
take  place  on  a  future  day.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  be  called  on  to  make  any 
statement,  unless  he  had  an  opportunity 
to  make  a.  complete  one.  He  therefore 
trusted  the  House  would. allow  him  to 
bring  in  the  bill  now,  and  lake  the  disous* 
aion  on  Fridayl 

Mr.  Brougham  suggested  the  neeessi^ 
of  as  early  a  discussion  as.possihfe,  in 
ohtor.  that  that  explanation  might  be  given 
w\&dk  wiHiId  eitbec  nemove  or  confirm  the^ 
d«ihla  m\akkL  ;.veae?  MtettaineA  of.  it* 
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policy.  There  were  difficulties  which  a 
farther  inquiry  mifffat  clear  up.  He  was 
Dot  a  member  of  the  committee  himself; 
and  had  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  ac- 
quiring official  information,  but  he  knew 
Uiat  there  were  certain  questions,  which 
Lould  be  best  cleared  up  by  inquiry  before 
a  committee.  He  therefore  hoped  that 
an  earlier  day  than  Friday  would  be  fixed 
for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  he  was  no  party  to 
this  arrangement.  The  bill  required  an 
explanation :  its  object  was  perfectly  mis- 
understood, and  it  bught  to  be  made  intel- 
ligible to  the  people  both  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  bill  was  generally  thought 
to  enact  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty- 
shilling  voters,  but  that  was  not  its  object. 
If  it  were,  he  would  be  the  last  to  give  it 
his  support.  Even  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  daily  conversing  with  Irish 
members,  entertained  a  complete  misap- 
prehension of  the  objects  of  the  bill.  How 
strong,  therefore,  must  be  the  misconcep* 
tions  upon  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  general. 

Butter  Trade  in  Irelaio).^  Shr 
H.  Parnell  presented  a  petition  from  the 
Butter-makers  of  Doonane,  in  the  Queen's 
County,  praying  for  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
for  regulating  the  Butter  Trade  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  HutcKinson  hoped,  that  if  a  com- 
mittee were  appointed  to  investigate  this 
subject,  due  notice  of  its  formation  would 
be  given,  so  as  to  afford  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  trade  an  opportunity  of 
stating  their  sentiments. 

Mr.  Qratian  said,  that  the  abuses  in 
the  trade  appeared  to  be  so  great,  that  he 
hoped  a  committee  would  be  appointed 
in  the  present  year  to  examine  the  evil, 
and  to  recommend  measures  for  its  cor- 
rection. 

Sir  6.  fiiU  was  of  Opinion  that  no  new 
measure  should  be  adopted  respecting 
this  trade,  without  a  very  serious  apd 
extended  inquiry. 

Mr.  S.  nice  said,  that  the  subject 
might  be  fully  discussed,  without  altering 
the  law  this  session. 

Mr.  £.  Foster  felt  that  the  subiect  was 
one  of  deep  importance.  If  any  alteration 
were- made  in  the  law,  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeded by  a  very  minute  inquinr. 
^  Sir  J.  ^/^fto}^  said,  he  bad  no  objec- 
tioD  to  inqmry;  but,  in  his  Opinicm,  it 
ought  to  take  place  at  the  commencement 
of  next  session.  If  the  examination  were 
nowtet  onfoot,  ilwdbklluive'agrea^eftct 


on  the  exportation  of  butter*  Day  after 
day  the  price  of  that  article  would  be  in* 
fluenced  by  the  evidence  given,  or  the 
statements  made  before  the  committee. 

Sir  H.  Parnell  said,  that  the  corrupt 
practices  carried  on  under  the  butter 
act  were  a  most  severe  infliction  on  poor 
and  industrious  people.  Complaints  were 
particularly  made  of  the  butter-tasters. 
It  had  been  represented  to  him,  that  tho$e 
persons  were  often  induced  to  neglect 
thehr  duty  fbr  a  bribe ;  that  thev  some- 
tiroes  attended  to  perform  their  Amctions 
in  a  state  little  short  of  intoxication ;  and 
that  they  often  decided  on  the  quality  of 
the  butter,  not  as  it  really  deserved,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  emolument  which 
they  were  to  reap  from  their  corrupt  prac- 
tices. He  had  inquired  into  these  points  ; 
and  had  found  the  allegations  well-found- 
ed. In  one  instance,  five  guineas  had 
been  given  to  the  wife  of  a  butter-taster 
to  induce  her  husband  to  certify  that 
butter  of  second  quality  was  of  first  quality, 
that  it  might  be  exported  in  this  fictitious 
character.  Parliament  were  caUed  upon 
to  inquire  into  this  subject ;  and  he  could 
see  no  reason  why*  that  Inquiry  should 
not  commence  now. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  that  ministers  were  . 
quite  ready  to  go  into  the  committee, 
either  in  this,  or  the  next  session. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  tid>le» 

Elective  Franchise  in  Ireland 
Bill.]  Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  now  beg- 
ged leave,  on  the  understanding  to  whidi 
tne  House  had  come  last  night,  to  move 
fbr  leave  to  brine  in  a  bill  *<  to  regulate  the 
exercise  of  the  Elective  Franchise  in  Ire- 
land.*' He  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
understanding  to  which  he  tiad  alluded, 
abstain  from  making  any  observations  on 
the  introduction  of  this  bill.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  an  early  day  would  be  nxed 
for  reading  it  a  second  time,  when  gentle- 
men would  have  a  full  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  their  opinions.  To 
himself,  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  he  opened  the  grounds  on 
which  he  introduced  this  measure  on  the 
present  occasion,  or  reserved  his  state- 
ment for  a  subsequent  period*  The 
House  had  come  to  an  understanding  on 
that  point  early  that  morning,  and  that 
understanding  had  been  renewed  this 
evening.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
vast  number  of  members  had  left  the 
Hbuie.  Amongst  them  were  many  who 
were  especially  un&vourabie  to  the  views 
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which  he  too|t  rektiTe  to  ihk  me«f  ore ; 
and  therefore  he  felt  himself  bound  io 
honour  simpler  to  explain  what  the  nature 
of  the  intended  biU  was*  The  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Wareban  was  of  opinion«  that  the 
diffranchiaeoient  of  the  iOi.  freeholdera  of 
Ireland  would  be  a  o»eaaure  of  a  very 
arbitrary  nature.  He  thanked  the  hoo. 
roember  for  having  called  for  informa* 
tion  on  this  subject;  and  he  would  ta*ke 
the  liberty  to  observep  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  biU 
to  those  freeholders  who  held  their  free- 
holds under  the  same  practiee  that  pre- 
vailed io  England  at  this  period.  The 
bill  would  only  refer  to  freeholders  whose 
votea  were  subject  to  registration*  The 
sum  which  |(ave  to  those  individuals  the 
right  of  volmg  at  presenti  it  was  the  ob» 
ject  of  this  bill  to  raise.  He  would  not 
state  positivel^i  although  he  had  fbrosed 
m  stronff  opinion  on  the  sebjectt  how  high 
the  qualification  ought  to  be  raised ;  but, 
in  his  opinipOt  10/.  per  annum  would  be 
an  eligible  qualification;  that,  however^ 
he  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
Another  point  which  had  been  alluded  to^ 
was  the  period  at  ithich  the  act  should 
begin  to  operate.  It  might  be  soff^ed  to 
operate  forthwith ;  or  at  the  period  when 
the  present  registry  expired,  or  at  the  tor* 
mination  of  the  several  leases.  He  thought 
the  end  of  the  registration  would  be  the 
proper  time  for  the  act  to  begin  to  take 
effisct.  But  he  felt  that  this  was  a  proper 
matter  for  consideration  in  the  committee. 
The  hon.  member  then  moved  *'That 
leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  regu- 
late the  Exercise  of  the  Elective  Fran* 
chise  in  Counties  at  large  ii^  Ireland/ 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  t^at,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  understanding  to  which  it 
was  stated  the  House  had  acceded,  a 
number  of  gentlemen  had  undoubtedly 
gone  away.  This  being  the  case,  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
the  measure  now:  but,  it  ought  to  be 
stated,  that  on  this  occasion,  leave  to  bring 
in  the  bill  was  only  called  for.  if  there 
were  any  hon.  members  who  wished  to 
defeat  the  measure  at  once,  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  stating  their  argu* 
meats  ftuunst  it  on  the  first  reading. 

Mn  Bankei  said,  that  this  was  m  me»> 
sure  of  so  alarming  m  nature,  that  the 
atteniion  of  the  House^  and  of  the  public, 
ought  to  be  particularly  called  to  it.  He 
would  take  toe  first  o{HPortunity,  w^n  this 
bill  was  brought  forward,  to  divide  the 
Home  npoD  it;  mid  be  should  therefore 


wave,  at  preeent,  any  further  fbservation 
on  the  measure.  In  his  opinion,  the  bill 
was  open  to  the  most  serious  objections- 
It  was  one  of  the  most  unconstitutional 
and  arbitrary  measures  that  ever  was  in- 
troduced to  the  House. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  he  looked  upon  this 
as  a  very  alarming  proposition. 

Mn  Secretary  PeH  merely  rose  to  say, 
that,  in  acquiescing  in  the  motion  for  leave 
to  bring  in  tl»o  bill,  he  made  no  concession 
whatever.  The  rule  of  the  House  former- 
ly, was  difierent  from  that  which  now  pre- 
vailed. It  was  now  customary  to  grant 
leave  to  bring  m  a  bill,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  what  its  efiect  was 
likely  to  be.  Afterwards  its  contenia 
were  debated ;  and  it  might  be  rejected 
on  tlie  second  readmg.  In  oonsequeooe 
of  the  understanding  which  was  come  to 
last  night,  he  would  not  ofier  any  objection 
to  the  present  motion :  but  his  opposition 
to  the  measure  should  be  precisely  as  de^ 
cided  in  the  stage  when  it  came  to  be 
debated,  as  if  he  opposed  its  being  brought 
in  originally. 

Mr.  Brougham  trusted,  that  he  might  be 
understood,  after  what  he  had  stated  that 
morning,  as  not  having  pledged  himself  to 
support  this  measure.  On  a  future  day 
he  should  take  an  opportunity  of  stating 
his  opinion  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  said,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  bill  brought  into  parliaittent  which  re- 
quired the  most  minute  detail,  it  was  this 
identical  bill.  This  he  would  assert,  that 
if  members  in  the  House  on^ratood  it, 
very  few  persons  out  of  the  BwMe  did. 
He,  for  one,  did  not  understand  it  ki  de- 
tail ;  and  therefore  he  was  anxious  for  ex- 
planation. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that,  io  his  opi- 
nion, the  bill  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  in  was  not  at  all  calculated  to  answer 
the  expectations  wliich  it  had  raided.  A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  relief  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  \  but,  he  could  not 
see  what  relief  they  would  find  in  being 
deprived  of  privile^  which  were  really 
valuable,  ana  which  made  them  of  some 
importance,  and  in  receiving  instead  of 
privileges,  an  imaginary  good.  An  hon. 
friend  of  his,  whose  conversion  had  created 
so  great  a  aensation  in  the  House,  had 
said,  that  he  would  not  vote  for  the  bill 
wbteh  had  been  discussed  last  nighty  unless 
the  bill  naw  before  the  House,  aad  that 
for  oroviding  for  the  Catholic  clergy, 
shouHl  also  be  carried.  Now,  in  the  com* 
loon  oaurift  of  pi9oe«dii«i  io  parliaaaentt 
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IIm  first  of  ttiete  hftis  wotiUl  ^Mve  pasted 
Afroogh  an  its  -stages  before  the  fate  of 
Ibe  oUier  two  bills  could  have  been  At* 
aided.  The  hon.  member  for  Armagh 
amaty  therefbre,  diher  not  tote  at  all,  or 
be  must  vote  incoosistentlj  with  the  de- 
akration  he  bad  made. 

Mr.  OUcrifft  rose  to  order.  He  sub* 
aritted  that  It  was  neither  parHameotarjr 
*or  deH<iale  to  allade  to  the  wards  oi  a 
f«m  debate;  and  particulariy  when  tba 
anember  by  whom  those  words  were  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  med  was  not  pveseiiti 

Sir  T.  iMkMdgt  thonght  he  was  per* 
fectly  justified  in  aUoding  to  the  declarap- 
tkm  ttttde  by  hit  hon.  friend,  the  member 
Ibr  Armagh.  He  thought  he  had  much 
aitfm  reason  to  bomplam  of  the  intermp- 
ridfl  of  the  horn  member^  which  hmmted 
lo  him  an  intention  to  speak  of  the  deela- 
fMion  made  by  his  hon.  friend  in  an  in- 
joHotfs  mamier-««<m  intention  which  he 
aAtosather  disclaimed. 

Mr.  Wynn  BsiA^  It  was  beyond  all  ques- 
tioQ  contrary  to  the  practice  of  pariiament 
to  allude  to  expressions  which  had  been 
vaed  in  a  debate  that  was  past,  and  still 
more  so  in  the  absence  of  tbe  member  by 
whom  th^  had  been  used.  It  was  true, 
that  tha  House  allowed  a  great  latftnde 
bejrohd  the  strict  letter  of  its  orders ;  but 
he  believed,  that  in  no  instance,  after  the 
objection  had  been  taken,  a  member  had 
been  permitted  ta  persist  in  violating  the 
eatabnshed  custom  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Secretary  P^elsafd,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  a  direct  reference  to  the 
nwrda-bf  a  debate  was  not  paHiamemary ; 
bev,  'the  hon.  baronet  had  not  done  this. 
He  had  referred  only  to  an  intention  ex« 

Ed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh, 
ich  that  hon.  member  had  said  he 
I  regnlate  his  conduct.  Thift  was 
yetj  diflerenc  from  quoting  the  words  in 
which  that  iotentton  had  been  conveyed. 
Whether  to  do  thia  were  delicate  or  not, 
iras  another  question,  which  each  indivi- 
dual must  decide  for  himself^  but  of 
whioh  tteiiottse,  he  eonceived,  coiild  take 
BO  notice. 

Mr*  ff^sftfd,  be  thought  that  tbrefisr 
1^  a  declaration,  aa  the  hon.  baronet  had 
dene,  waa  not  leaa  trregnlar  than  to  refer 
ae  the  precise  words  in  which  it  h^dbeen 
made ;  and  fbr  thiS'teason^that  the  person 
hf  whom  it  had  been  made  bd^  absent, 
be  coeld  Imve  no  opportunltT  of  ex^n- 
ing  or  justifymg  what  he  had  said; 

The  Spmer  rose  amidst  loud  cries  of 
^^Chair.^    He  said;  that  hating  been  so 
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distfbctly  appealed  to,  he  could  not  hesi-. 
tate  to  express  his  opinion,  that  the  irre^ 
gularity  spoken  of  did  not  depend  upon 
Uie  &ct  of  the  person  to  ^hom  tne  allusion 
was  made  being  present  or  not,  although 
tbe  question  of  delicacy  certainly  did  ; 
because  the  House  conskiered  th^t  all  its 
members  were  present  in  every  debate. 
The  question,  then,  was,  whether  it  was 
according  to  the  practice  of  parliament  to 
ref^r  to  the  matter,  or  to  the  distinct 
wordsi  of  any  part  of  a  former  debate. 
Now,  it  was  altogether  disorderly  to  refer 
to  the  express  words  of  a  debate ;  and  this, 
aa  he  had  already  said,  whether  tbe  mem- 
ber by  whom  they  had  been  used  was 
ptesent  or  not.  With  respect  to  a  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  matter  of  a  debate,  it 
waa  tbe  practice  of  tbe  House  to  allow 
greet  latitude.  If  it  were  not  for  the  ex- 
cuse which  this  practice  furnished,  the 
whole  debate  had  neen  hre^olar  from  its 
cdmmetteement ;  because  if  it  was  opposed 
to  the  forms  of  tbe  House  to  refer  to  a 
former  debate,  it  was  not  less  so  to  refer 
to  an  understanding  that  leave  should  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill.  In  bis  opinion, 
however,  nothing  could  be  so  inconvenient 
to  the  progress  of  business  in  that  House, 
as  for  the  Speaker  strictly  to  watch  every 
violation  of  the  letter  of  their  orders.  He 
therefore  commonly  left  such  subjects  to 
be  regulated  by  the  general  sense  of  the 
House,  taking  from  them  the  hint,  and 
declining  himself  to  interfere,  unless  under 
drcumstances  likely  to  obstruct  the  pubiic 
business. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  bowed  to  the  decision 
of  the  Chair;  but  he  could  not  avoid  ob- 
serving, that  it  was  some  consolation  to 
hfm  to  know,  that  if  he  had  been  out  of 
order,  he  waft  not  so  alone,  the  whole  drs- 
cus^on  being,  as  the  Speaker  had  said, 
irregular.  StHl  be  contended,  that,  if  the 
House  should  give  tl)e  hon.  gentleman 
leave  to  brhig  in  his  biI^  upon  no  other 
statement  than  that  which  lie  had  made,  • 
tfaer  would  do  a  very  uncommon  thing  : 
ancladtnit  a  bill,  of  the  principle  of  which  no 
one  had  said  a  word  in  recommendation. 

Dr.  PUUhnore  said,  he  believed  there 
was  •  general  understanding,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  late  hour  to  which  the 
debate  of  the  preceding  night  had  extend- 
ed, the  discussion  of  the  principle  of  this 
bill  should  be  postponed.  For  his  own 
part,  be  had  no  doubt  that  tlie  measure 
^htch  it  proposed  to  carry  into  efllect  was 
cafctilated  to  do  away  a  great  abuse,  and 
to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  Ireland. 
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Sir  J.  Nmxyport  wA,  that  noiwiihtland- 
ing  the  sentimeDts  which  the  hop.  baronet 
had  expressed,  he  did  not  helieve  that  the 
Catholic  freeholders  of  Ireland  would 
give  him  any  credit  for  the  new-born-zeal 
which  he  seemed  to  feel  for  their  interests. 
They  would  rather  be  inclined  to  suspect 
that  he  intended,  bv  throwing  obstacles  in 
the  way,  to  defer  the  passing  of  that  other 
and  greater  measuroi  of  which  he  had  been 
so  long  the  opponent.  Vox  his  own  part, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
see  this  bill  passed :  and,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  of  the  hon«  baronet,  that  it 
was  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  be  was  ready  to  eo  before  triat 
people  in  competition  with  Uie  hon.  baro- 
net, and  abide  their  decision  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  should  support  the  measure, 
.  because  be  believed  it  would  materially 
aid.  the  success  of  the  other  and  more  im- 
portant one  of  emancipation,  and  because 
It  would  prevent  the  demoralization  of 
the  lower  orders,  of  which  the  present 
system  was  the  cause. 

Mr.  Wodehoute  said,  he  had  seconded 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  tlie  member 
for  Staffordshire,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
withdrawing  the  support  which  he  had 
given  to  this  measure. 

])ilr.  Secretary  Peel  deprecated  any 
partial  discussion  of  a  measure,^  which,  at 
a  proper  time^nd  season,  would  come 
regularly  under  the  consideration  of  the 
^ouse. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  had  the  bill  now 
ready  to  present  to  the  House.    He  pro- 

Eosed  that  leave  should  be  given  for  it  to 
e  printed ;  and  he  would  take  any  day 
that  it  might  be  convenient  for  the  debate 
on  its  second  reading.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  not  oppose  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  this  proposition,  otherwise  he 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  meeting 
the  dilemma  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
now  giving  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  suIh 
ject. 

Mr.  Banhes  would  only  be^,  that,  if  any, 
an  earljr  day  might  be  appointed  for  the 
iliscussion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  he  had  never  re- 
quired any  securit^r  for  passing  the  great 
bill  for  emancipating  the  Catholics.  Al- 
though it  has  been  asserted,  that  the  40f. 
freeholders  of  Ireland  were  degraded  men^ 
he  nevertheless  felt  it  his  duty  to  protect 
them,^  with  as  much  regard  to  their  civil 
rights  as  the  highest  commoners.  In  the 
instance  of  bis  own  constituents,  he  could 
say,  that  be  had  found  as  honourable  and 
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as  high-min#sd  men  among  Ae  40i*  fire^ 
holders,  as  aittoog  any  other  obss  of 
voters. 

Mr.  S.  RkedAA  not  wish  to  prolopg  the 
discussion ;  but  there  were  two  important 
points  Qn  which  he  wished  to  be  informed* 
The  first  was,  whether  his  hon.  friend 
meant  to  confine  the  disfranchisensetit  o€ 
the  40f.  freeholders  only  to  those  counlies 
where  corruption  and  fraud  had  existed  i 
The  second  was,  whether  he  considered 
this. bill  as  strictlv  conditio^  upon  the 
passing  of  the  Cadiolic,  ReUef  bill. 

Mr.  Littleton  answered  both  these  qaes« 
tions  in  the  affirmative* 

Mr.  Hume  considered  the  bill  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  expediency.  He  wished  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure  to  be  discussed ;  but, 
to  admit  the  bill, without  discussion,,  waa 
to  admit  also  the  principle..  He  objected 
to  bringing  in  the  bill  tliat  night,  because 
the  greater  portion  of  the  mend^ers  had 
left  the  House,  on  an  understanding  that 
no  discussion  would  take  place  on  the 
subject. 

l!«ord  Althorp  trusted,  that  the  bill  te 
be  brought  in  would  pvove  of  the  greatest 
advantage.  The  40«.  freeholders  bad  not 
independent  votes.  He  therefore  consi- 
dered it  quite  consistent  with  his  wifhing 
for  a  reform  of  the  representation,  to  de- 
prive of  the  right  of  voting  those  who  had 
no  independent  votes. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  It  was  shortly  after  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Littleton,  and  read  a  Erst  ume.  • 

Spirit  Duties.]  The  Houie  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the 
Spirit  Duties  Acts, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
be  had  upon  a  former  occasion  explained 
to  tlie  House  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
thou^t  it  expedient  to  place  all  the  lawa 
relating  to  distilleries  io  England  ou  one 
identical  and  intellipfible  footing,  and  to 
do  away  with  the  inconveniences  which 
were  daily  found  to.  result,  from  the  cir-^ 
cumstance  of  different  lawa  pveeailing  ia 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  now  be  necessary  for  him 
to  advance  anv  general  reasoning  on  the 
subject;  and  tie  flattered  himself  that  the 
House  would  readily  concur  with  him  ia 
thinking,  that  somethbg  was  necessary  to 
be  done  to  effect  this  object.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  no  alteration  would  .be  so  ef« 
fectual  as  that  wliidi  should  assimilate  the 
di^tHlery  laws  of  Ensland  with  those  of 
Scotland  and  IrehincL    He  would  state 
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geaerdly  tbd  tort  of  rggnlaUaoi  which  h% 
^ropoted  lo  lulopt  for  this  branch  of  the 
fnae  and  maniitacture  of  the   couotry. 
Id  the  first  place,  it  was  necessary  to  im- 
pose certain  resfriciioos  on  the  persons 
carrvinff  on  this  trade:  he  should  be  gkd 
M  \hk  bad  not  been  necessary,  but  the 
large  amount  of  the  duties  rendered  it  im- 
poMble  to  waTO  them.    In  Ireland  and  in 
Scotland  no  persons  were  allowed  to  carry 
on  the- trade  of  a  distiller  without  the  cer- 
tificate of  a  justice  of  the  peace.    This  re- 
gulation, which  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  rendered^  neces- 
sary, he  did  not  propose  to  adopt  in  £ne- 
land*    The  qnalincation  which  he  should 
aqggest  instead  was,  that  persons  carryinj^ 
on  the  trade  of  distillers  should  inhabit 
and  pay  the  rates  of  houses  of  the  rent  of 
SX)L  perannum.    This  would  facilitate  the 
collection  of  the  duty;  while,  if  persons 
who  could  distil  hi  a  tin  kettle  were  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  the  excise  would  be  cheat- 
ed at  every  turn*    The  next  regulation 
was,  that  ail  persons  licensed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  oistillers,  should  be  resident 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  town  in 
which  there   should    be   500  inhabited 
bouses,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient 
■mpber  of  excise  officers  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  revenue.    With 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  stills,  it  had  been 
fonnd  necessary  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland, 
where  smuggling  was  extensively  carried 
•o,  to  use  sulls  of  small  dimensions,  be- 
cause lacger  ones  were  ineffectual  to  pre- 
vent it*    In  England  there  was  not  the 
aame  necessity,  and  it  was  therefore  his 
intention  to  reduce  the  sise  of  stills  from 
S,000  ^lons,  the  present  rate,  to  400,  the 
dimensions  at  which  they  had  formerly 
atood*    He  would  now  state  to  the  com- 
■uttee  the  alterations  which  he  intended 
to  propose  respecting  the  duties.    The 
ousting  duty  was  lOs.  6d.  per  gallon,  at 
7  per  cent  over  proof.     It  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
present  system,  to  adopt  the  rule  which 
was  observed  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ; 
namely,  to*  fix  the  duty  according  to  the 
proof  strength  of  the  spirit,  and  that  duty 
ne  proposed  should  be  5$.  10(&  per  gallon. 
He  would  shortly  explain  why  he  had  fix- 
ed on  that  particular  sum ;  which  might 
otherwise  appear  somewhat  singular.  The 
,  first  idea  was  to  fix  a  duty  of  5s.  upon  spirit 
distiJJed  from  malt,  and  6s,  oo  that  distil- 
led from  grain ;  but,  oo  lookibg  into  the 
detaiJa  of  the  subject,  he  found  that  it 
would  be  diflkittlt  to  make  a  distinction 


between  the  two  kinds  of  spirit.  He  was 
therefore  determined  to  make  the  duty 
uniform,  without  reference  to  its  being 
distilled  from  malt  or  grain.  It  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  that  ^ 
bill  had  past  last  session  for  regulating 
weights  and  measures,  which  was  to  take 
effect  next  year.  According  to  that  bill, 
the  standard  by  which  measures  were  to 
be  hereafter  regulated  was  the  imperial 
gallon^  which  differed  from  the  ordmary 
wine  measure  on  which  the  duty  on  spiriu 
was  at  present  taken.  The  imperial  gallon 
might  be  represented  bv  six,  whilst  the 
common  wine  gallon  miffht  be  represented 
by  five.  If  he  had  fixed  the  duty  on  the 
common  wine  gallon  at  6#.,  the  relation 
which  it  would  have  borne  to  the  imperial 
gallon  would  have  been  inconvenient ;  as 
it  would  have  left  an  indescribable  fraction 
of  a  fiuthing  unaccounted  for.  The  duty 
of  5s.  lOd^  on  the  common  wine  roeasurey 
however,  corresponded  exactly  with  tlie 
duty  of  7s.  00  the  impepal  gallon;  and 
thus  any  intricate  calculation  would  be 
avoided  in  the  settlement  of  questions 
which  mieht  arise  between  the  excise- 
officer  and  the  dealer.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  several 
resolutions  to  the  efect  which  he  had 
stated. 

Sir  J.  Newport  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  tbe  statement  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
num.  Great  advantages  must  be  toe  re- 
sult of  a  free  intercourse.  He  hoped  that 
with  this  measure,  all  the  trammels  that 
now  interrupted  the  commerce  between 
England  and  Ireland  would  end,  and  that 
fulilcope  would  be  giveii  to  the  exercise 
of  the  industrv  and  energies  of  both 
countries.  Ireland  and  Scotland  should 
be  considered  as  much  a  part  of  England, 
as  Essex  or  Kent.  He  therefore  gave  his 
cordial  approbation  to  measures,  which 
eoually  tended  to  advance  the  interests  of 
all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 

Mr.  fV.  Smitk  opposed  the  measure,  and 
faid  that  it  would,  m  his  opinion,  contri- 
bute more  to  the  disadvantage  of  England, 
than  any  measure  that  could  have  been 
adopted.  The  immorality  of  the  thing 
was  beyond  all  question ;  for  there  was  no 
necessity  to  enable  a  roan  to  get  drunk  for 
a  shilling :  he  could  do  that  easily  enough 
already ;  and  as  to  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he 
considered  it  as  rallacious,  as  if  any  one 
were  mathematically  to  assert,  that  by 
adding  unequals  to  equals  the  result  would 
be  equals.    In  the  report  on  the  Police  of 
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the  Metropolis  in  1S17|  it  appeared*  from 
the  luost  iQ£onte«tible  evidence^  tbat  al« 
most  every  crime  of  the  toast  atrocloiu 
eharacter,  such  as  murder,  robberji  and 
burglary,  was  comtnitted  uader  the  in- 
fluence of  ardent  spirits.  If  this  were  so. 
he  would  atk  whether  that  could  po6# 
sibly  be  a  measure  of  good  tendency 
whicli  went  to  reduce  the  price  of  spirits, 
as  he  was  satisfied  it  would  be  reduced,  to 
little  more  than  half  the  present  anuNiat  i 
But,  it  was  said,  that  though  the  duty  wsa 
to  be  reduced  one-half,  denble  the  quaft* 
tity  of  spirits  would  not  be  drunk^  nor 
#ould  the  quantity  dnnik  by  the  same  in- 
dividuab,  be  increased  in  any  ^ery  great 
proportioiu  The  right  hen.  ffemimaii, 
howerer,  argued  very  difierentiy  when  be 
proposed  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upoa 
wine.  He  then  talked  with  great  confix 
denoe,  of  the  increased  quantity  of  wine 
which  he  hoped  would  be  drank;  and, 
eould  he  suppose  that  the  reduction  of 
die  price  of  spirits  would  have  a  diiereot 
effect  on  the  lower  ckisses  of  the  people, 
than  the  reduction  of  the  price  ef  wine 
would  have  on  the  higher  classes  ?  It  was 
said,  that  tlie  Scotch  were  a  sober  people^ 
notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  spirits  ia 
Scotland.  The  fact  was,  that  the  poyerty 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  Scot* 
land  was  a  check  upon  their  intemperance* 
Low  as  the  price  of  ardent  spirits  was  in 
that  country,  they  could  not  afford  to  pur«> 
Cubase  them.  He  miaht  remind  the  House 
of  the  reply  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  a  persoa 
who  observed,  that  a  man  might  buy  a 
Solan  goose  in  Scotland  for  two*>peace. 
"  Granted,'*  said  the  doctor,  "  but  where 
will  he  find  the  two-pence  hi  Scotland?*' 
He  confessed  that  he  appreliended  serious 
f;e8ults  to  the  morality  of  the  country  from 
die  reduction  proposed  by  the  right  boa* 
ffentleman.  Whatever  might  be  the  effect 
of  the  measure,  he  had  delivered  his  own 
soul.  The  Tight  hon.  gentleman  had  taken 
no  means  to  encourage  the  brewers,  and 
to  turn  the  people  from  dranMlrinking  to 
tJie  consumption  of  beer.  He  sincerely 
regretted  that  he  should  have  proposed  a 
measure,  which  was  calculated  to  have  so 
demoralizing  an  influence  on  the  habits  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  Hume  strongly  recommended  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  equalise, 
to  a  greater  degree  than  be  had  proposed, 
the  dut^s  between  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  also  to  reduce  the  dntiee 
on  malt.  He  could  not  agree  with  the 
bon«  member   for  Norwipbi   as  to  the 
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danger  t  e  be  $|m  raided  le  the  asdrab  ef 
the  country,  from  tibe  adopiif n  of  tUa 
measure*  He  begged  his  horn,  friend  to 
look  to  Holland  and  Fraaee»  where  the 
price  of  braady  and  gin  was  half  what  i| 
was  in  this  coual]7.  WouU  he  find  in 
those  eouniries  aueh  seenea  of  drunken* 
ness  and  crime,  aa  he  apprehended  from 
the  low  price  of  spurits  i  He  balievedt 
that  m  the  eouatriea  where  the  price  ef 
spirits  waa  higheat,  the  greateit  exeessea 
took  place..  And  thii  waa  aaeily  aceeunt- 
od  fisri  it  was  the  dispesition  of  man*, 
when  he  could  only  ebtam  an  indulgence 
oecasioaally,  to  get  as  n^uoh  <^  it  as  h* 
could;  but,  if  cirduastahoes  enabled. him 
tjO  obtain  the  gratification  regularly,  the 
temptation  to  commit  en  excess  was  re^i 
moved.  He  was  satisfied,  therefofe»  thai 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sfMrita,  aa 
far  from  operaUng  as  a  temptation  to  in* 
temperance,  would  only  have  the  effiact 
of  enabling  the  lower  classes  of  the  neople 
tn  indulge  reguJariv  and  tempevatefy,  rt/f 
ther  than  irregularly  and  without  nodera^ 
tion,  la  the  use  of  apirits;  and  the  moderate 
use  ef  spirits  he  believed  to  be  OMich  mbr* 
aahitary  and  beneficial  than  it  was  ceou 
monly  supposed  to  be.  Besides  thq  eoun- 
trtea  to  mibh  he  had  advertedi  he  would 
mention  the  United  States  ef  Ameriea^ 
where,  though  the  price  of  spirits  waa 
much  lower  than  it  would  be  in  this  coun«; 
try  after  the  reduction  of  the  dnty^  them 
was  no  disposition  to  intemperance  among 
tlie  peoplck  Qood  wages  and  low  prices, 
were  the  beat  seeerity  for  good  condad. 
The  CiimoeUor  of  the  Eaokeqmer  said, 
he  had  feit  great  dififeulty  in  determinmg 
what  should  be  the  amount  of  reduc^ 
tion  of  duty.  He  admifted  that  it  would 
liave  been  very  desirable  to  epproxiamle 
sUll  frirther  thin  he  had  proposed  tnwarda 
a  complete  equalization  of  dutiee*  He 
should  not  have  ftared  te  reduce  the  duty 
in  England  still  lower,  if  he  had  felt  him* 
self  warranted  in  increasing  the  duty  in 
Ireland  and  Scetlssnd.  If  he  had  lof^^aeed 
the  duty  stiU  farther  in  En^and,  the 
revenue  would  have  su&red  toe  much,  if 
he  had  not  increased  the  duty  ia  Scetliied 
And  Ireland  ;and  such  an  increase  ef  duty, 
immediately  after  the  success  of  the 
recent  experiment,  would  have  operated 
as  a  fresh  encouragement  to  smuggliag< 
As  to  the  ap|)rehensionsof  theheou  mean 
her  for  Norwich,  that  the  coontry  would 
be  deluged  widi  drunkenness,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  reducdon  nf  the  duty 
00  spirits^  he  thought  that  hon.  nwmber  a 
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anxiety  fiir  the  morals  of  the  oonntcy  kad 
lad  bioi  ro  uke  ttunoeeteorj  alarm  at  Ibitf 
yieaauro*  He  did  not  parlidpate  in  ihoao 
faari ;  a»d  be  thought  the  objectioot  of 
|he  bott.  member  had  been  satitfaetorily 
anawtf^  by  tbe  refer^oce  which  ihe  boo. 
member  for  Aberdeen,  bad  mode  to  the 
atate  ^  ooimtriea^  io  Which  the  prico  of 
aMfitsvaa  BMidi  lower  tbaolt  would  be  k 
«M0  oottPtry  after  the  rodttetlenof  tbeduly. 

Mr«  HvtMnum  aupporled  tbe  reaohn 
tion,  ood  truaied  the  nghi  hon.  MitiemaB 
wo«rid  fidopt  tbe  auggeaiioo  of  tbe  hon. 
iDomber  fiar  Aberdeeo  by  reducing  the 
duty  oa  malt. 

Caotain  G^don  th««|lit  tbe  country 
gf ea^  indebted  to  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, m  a  measure  which  was  eidculated 
to  suppreM  illicit  distillation  in  all  parts 
oftbeeaapire. 

Tbe  vemutioos  were  agreed  to. 

.  BmiTisH  Muslim— Mb.  Sich's  Coju 
i«BCTioN.]  The  House  having  reaolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  Supply, 

The  Chmeelior  qf  ihe  Exehequir,  ad- 
▼artlng  Io  tbe  report  of  the  committee 
i^poiatod  to  consider  tbe  expediency  of 
pm^aaii^  for  the  BmifM  Museum  tbe 
oottection  of  coins,  antiquities,  and  manu- 
acripta  of  tbe  late  Mr.  Rich,  observed, 
that  that  report  was  so  explicit  and  satis* 
fiictory,  that  it  was  quite  utineceamry  for 
bJm  to  trouble  the  House  wttb  any  details 
or  arguments  on  tbe  sul^dt,  Kor  could 
it  be  necessary  for  him  to  impress  upon 
tte  House  how  highly  henousaUc  it  was 
to  tbe  oonntry,  to  make  every  effort  feir 
the  doe  euhivatiou  of  literMilre  and  the 
arts.  The  collectiou  io  quettioB  was  <me 
•f  undoubted^ valuOf  and  was  declared  by 
eompetent  judges  io  be  well  worth  ihe 
aum  sequired  for  it*  He  would  thesefore 
move,  ««Thataftomn#teKceeding7,50(tf. 
be  granted  fa  his  majesty,  for  the  purchase 
of  Mr.  Rich's  coUeetion  of  aMiuscripta, 
imtiquides  tmd  ooint,  to  be  placed  in  the 
British  MttsmMHi  far  the  benefit  of  the 
public/* 

Mh  Hrnne  eoidiaUy  anppnrted  the  mo- 
lien.  He  wM  he  would  lakt  the  preserit 
opportunity  of  expreBsiflig  bis  regret  at 
tbeeoaditien  in  which  enany  of  the  valuable 
monuments  in  the  country  now  were,  and 
of  asking  the  right  hon.  gentleman  if 
be  would  have  any  objecftien  to  the 
apiiointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire 
w2mt  waa  the  state  of  the  monuments 
which  had  ham  eraeled  io  the  memory  of 
eur  diatidguiihed    coiMHrymtib   where 
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tiu^y  iTMre  pbetd,  die  ^xpdnfeb  thbt  hikd 
been  mcuired  ia  theb  erecdon,  and  how 
ftr  they  were  at  ^preaent  acoemUe  to  iba 
people  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gantiemau  bad 
no  objeottoB  to  aueb  a  proposition,  be 
hoped  that  tither  he»  or  aoane  other  oleni^ 
bel*  of  his  majesty's  government,  would 
asake  it,  in  order  that  the  pubfic  might 
know  what  was  tbe  result  of  tbe  graal 
expense  on  the  subject  which  they  had 
incurred.  Amang  other  things,  he  waa 
iofonnsd,  that  the  shillings  which  were 
collected  at  the  doors  of  Wesmwster 
Abbey  wentf  into  the  pockets  of  the 
persons  who  were  appointed  to  take  cani 
of  those  menmnents ;  but  h)e  alao  mndar^ 
stood,  that  there  waa  another  fand  fl-om 
which  those  persons  ought  to  be  paid, 
mid  whidi  the  dean  and  chapter  put  into 
their  own  pockets.  He  thought  this  waa 
m  subject  which  shocdd  be  inquired  into. 

Mr.  Banket  admitted  that  tbe  expenaa 
which  the  public  were  put  to  in  tbe  arte* 
tion  of  those  monuments  gave  them  a  fiur 
claim  to  inquire  how  the  funds  received 
for  exhibiting  them  were  npptted ;  but  be 
thought  the  onus  of  such  inquiry  ought 
not  to  be  thrown  upon  the  chancellor  of 
ihe  Exchequer.  The  subject  was,  be 
granted,  a  fair  one  for  inquiry. 

Mr.  Htrme  disclaimed  the  sUgbtest  Im- 
putation on  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman. 
All  that  he  wished  to  know  was,  wbeth0r 
govemnsent  would  saactiua  them)point- 
meat  of  aooh  a  connmttte  as  be  had 
alluded  to;  as  odierwise,  any  proposition 
for  its  appointment  would  be  nugatsory. 

Sir  C  Lang  did  mi  know  any  thing  -of 
tbe  fund  to  which  the  right  hon.  member 
had  alluded,  as  being  provided  for  tbe 
care  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  could  assure  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  that  his  majesty's  govesmnsent  asd  no 
Mhsr  wish  on  the  subject,  than  that  the 
public  should  have  tbe  full  benefit  of  the 
money  that  had  been  expended  upon  it. 
As  to  the  present  vote,  there  could  be  no 
difference  of  opinioa  about  the  vahte  of 
the  coUectioo  which  it  was  to  secure; 
and  he  thought  it  but  common  justice  to 
observe,  that  there  had  never  been  any 
collection  ofiered  to  the  irustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  a  more  fair,  liberal, 
and  handsome  manner. 

Th6  reJBolulxDn  was  then  agreed  to. 
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tittled^  am  he  htd  bem  requtttod  to 
prtseiit  to  Iheir  lorMiipf  ibm  pethioo  of 
Mm  dcwi  add  caaoof  of  Wfndsor,  praTuig 
tiiat  DO  fitfther  concesaioiM  ihould  bo 
aMdo  to  the  Roman  Catkolics.  Ho 
oonsidered  it  oaneoetsarj,  in  briogiag 
bofora  their  lordships  tho  petition  of  so 
loarned  and  respectaUo  a  body,  to  assoro 
Ihoai  it  waa  worded  to  as  to  onaore  its 
ffoeeptioa ;  but,  before  ho  moved  thH  it 
ahoiud  bo  read  he  must  be  permitted  to 
aajr  a  few  words. 

fiensible  as  his  totoI  hiffhoesB  was  of 
his  want  of  habit  and  abSi^,  to  take  a 
part  in^heir  lordships'  debates,  it  wai  not 
wtthoat  the  greatest  roloetaaoe  that  he 
Tontored  to,  trespass  upoo  their  time  and 
ottentioQ ;  but  lie  kk,  diat  there  were 
occasions  when  every  man  owed  it 
to  his  country  and  to  his  station^  to 
decUre  his  sentiasentsj  and  no  oppor- 
tnnitj  oould,  in  his  opinion*  offer,  which 
required  mora  imperiously  tlie  frank 
avowal  of  them  than  the  present,  when 
their  lordships  ware  called  upon  to  make 
a  total  change  in  the  fundamental  princi* 
'de  of  the  constitution*  and,  in  bis  ro^ 
liighnem's  view  of  the  question,  to  stnke 
at  the  very  root  of  its  exbteoce. 

His  royal  highness  observed,  tliat 
twenty-eight  years  had  elapsed  since  this 
question  had  been  first  agitated,  .under 
tne  most  awful  circumstances,  while  this 
country  was  engaged  in  a  most  ardooos 
and  ^oiensive,  Uioiug^  just  and  glorious 
war;  tnat  tho  agitation  of  it  had  beeii  the 
cause  of  asnost  serious  and  alarming  ill- 
ness to  an  iUustrtous  personage  now  no 
more,  whoso  exalted  character  and  vir- 
tues, and  whose  parental  afiedtion  for  his 
peoj^e  would  render  his  memory  ever  dear 
to  this  country;  that  it  had  also  pro- 
duced the  temporary  retirement  from  his 
late  mijesty's  counols  of  one  of  the  most 
able,  enlightened,  and  most  honest  states- 
men of  whom  this  country  could  boast. 

Upoo  this  question  they  were  now 
called  to  decide;  and  from  tho  first  mo- 
ment of  its  sgitation  to  the  preaent,  his 
royal  higliness  said,  ho  had  not  for  one 
instant  hesitated,  or  felt  a  doubt,  as  to  the 
proprietjr  of  tbe  line  of  conduct  he  had 
adopted  in  reference  to  it. 

That  ho  must  also  call  their  lordships' 
attention  to  tbe  great  change  of  language 
and  sentiments  which  had  taken  place 
since  the  subject  was  first  introduced, 
among  tho  advocates  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation.    .  « 


That  it  first  the  most  aealous  of  these 
had  cautiously  and  yet  atMiuouriy  endea- 
voured to  ioapress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  Catholic  emandpstion  ou^t 
not  to  be  granted  without  establishmf 
strong  and  eftotuel  barriers  against  any 
eocroachmont  on  the  Pk-otestant  ascen- 
dancy. But,  how  chanced  was  now  theio 
language!  Their  lorcbhips  were  now 
reqoirM  to  surrender  ave^  prtnoiple  of 
tho  constitution,  and  to  dieliver  us  up, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  tho  merqr  and 
generosity  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  with- 
oiti  any  assurance  even  -that  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  fearful  conceasions. 

His  royal  highneas  said,  he  hsd,  upoto  a 
former  occaMon,  taken  tho  liberty  of 
stating  his  sentiments  fully  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
their  lordships  that  no  person  was  more 
decidedly  inclined  to  toleration  than  his 
late  majesty,  but  that  it  must  be  admitted 
there  was  a  ^eat  difiteenoe  between  tole- 
ration, partidpatioo,  and  emandpatioo. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  this  discus- 
sion, convinced  as  he  was  that,  if  the  bill 
should  again  be  brought  under  thdr  oon« 
sideration,  its  meriu  would  be  much  mora 
aUy  discussed  by  others  of  their  lordships^ 
Thero  were,  however,  one  or  two  poiata 
which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  kept 
out  of  view  in  the  diflbrent  debates  that 
had  occurred  in  various  places,  and  which 
aeemed  :to  hhn  of  such  vital  importaoco 
that  he  could  not  help  touching  upon 
them. 

The  first  was,  the  situation  in  which 
die  church  of  England  would  be  plaeed 
should  Catholic  emandpation  pass.  If 
his  royal  highness  were  mistaken  he  would- 
doubuess  be  set  right ;  but,  he  had  always 
understood  that  the  esCablisbod  church  of 
England  stands  in  a  very  diffnrent  situck* 
tion  firom  any  c^er  religious  persuasion 
in  the  world ;  diflbreot  even  firom  that  of 
the  Sectariaas  in  this  country.  The  es- 
taUidied  diurdi  was  subject  to  its  own 
flovemment,  and  did  ^lot-  admit  the  inter- 
ference of  the  dvil  authorities.  It  was, 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  king  aa 
tho  head  of  it,  and  under  tho  control  of 
parliament,  so  much  909  that  the  chui^* 
waa  not  only  not  represented  as>  body  in 
the  lower  House  of  parliament,  but  no' 
dergyman  was  admittted  to  a  seat  in  it. 

Surdy,  thdr  lordships  could  not  wish 
to  place  the  establishea  church  of  Eng- 
land upon  a  worse  footing  than  any' other 
diurc^  within  these  noalms :  nor  almw  the 
Eoman  C«Adict»  who  not  only  refuaeA 
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to  mibmi  to  oiir  ndet^  bol  wbo  denied 
toy  aothorilr-of  the  citil  power  Ofer  their 
ehurcb,  to  legitUte  for  the  ettabliahed 
church ;  irhich  nuitt  be  the  case  if  they 
should  be  adnitted  to  seaU  ui  either 
Hou«e  of  Mrliament. 

The  other  point  to  which  his  royal 
highness  hod  to  advert,  was  one  which  he 
Mt  to  be  of  a  more  delicate  nature.  .He 
anost,  therefore,  begin  by  stating  to  their 
lordohipsy  that  he  spoke  only  his  own 
i^yidual  senMments ;  as  he  must  not  be 
supposed  to  utter  in  that  House  the  sen- 
tioieitfs  of:  any  other  person.  He  was 
sensiUo  tbal»  .oy  what  he  was  about  to 
say»  he  should  subject  himself  to  the  tcoSs 
mokd  jeers  of  some»  and  to  the  animadvor- 
sions.o^  others;  but,  from  speakiog  con- 
seientioosly  his  own  ieetiogs  and  sen- 
timents,  he  would  by  no  apprehension 
whatever  be  appalled  or  deterred.    . 

That  be  wished  to  ask  whether  their 
lordships.had  considered  the  situation  in 
which  they  miffht  place  the  king,  or  whe- 
ther they  recouected  the  oath  which  his 
Biajesty  had  taken  at, the  altar,  to  his 
people,,  upon  his  coronation.  He  begged 
to  read  the  words  of  that  oath:— <<  1  will, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  pow^,  maintain  the 
laws  of  God,  the  true  proftssioo  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  Ptetestant  reformed  reli- 
gion established  by  law — and  I  will  pre- 
aerve  unto  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this 
realm,  and  to  the  churches  committed  to 
their  chai)ge»  aU  such  rights  and  privileges 
as  by  law  do  or  shall  appertain  to  than, 
or  any  of  them." 

Tlieir  lordships  .must;  remember,  that 
ours  is  a  Protestant  kiM,  who  knows  no 
mental  reservation,  apd  whose  situation 
is  diArent  from  that  of  any  otba  person 
in  this  country.  That  his  royal  highness 
and  every  other  individual  in  this  country 
GOuU  be  released  from  his  oath  by  m 
authority  of  parliament;  hut  the  king 
eouldnot.  The  oath,  as  lie  had  always  un- 
derstood, was  a  solemn  obl^atson  entered 
into  by  the  person  who  took  it,  from 
which  no  act  of  his  own  could  release 
him;  but  the  long  was  the  third  part  of 
the  state,  without  whose  voluntary  con- 
tent no  act  of  the  legislature  could  be 
valid,  and  he  could  not  relieve  himself 
from  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
.  His  ro^al  highness  said,  he  feared, that 
he  had  already  treftMSsed  too  long  upon 
their  lordships,  and  he  thanked  them  for 
the  patience  with  which  they  had  heard 
him.  If  he  had  eipressed  himself  too 
w^r^ly,  e^oally  ia  the  Matter  part  of 
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what  he  had  saU,  he  must  appeal  to  their 
liberality.  That  he  Mt  the  subject  osoet 
forciblv;  and  that  it  aiected  him  iret 
more  deeply,  when  be  resoembered  that 
to  its  agitation  most  be  ascribed  thai 
severe  illness,  and  ten  years  of  misery, 
which  had  clouded  the  existeaoe  of  his 
illustrious  and  beloved  Either.  That  he 
should  therefore  conclude  with  assuriM 
their  lordships,  that  he  had  uttered  bis 
honest  and  conscientious  seatimeats, 
founded  upon  principles  which  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  earliest  vouth ;  to  the 
justice  of  which  he  had  subscribed,  after 
serious  consideration,  when  he  attained 
more  mature  years;  Mid  that  these  were 
the  principles  to  which  he  would  adhere, 
and  whiph  he  would  maintain  and  act  up 
to,  to  the  latest  moosent  of  bis  existence* 
whatever  might  be  his  situation  of  life— 
So  help  him  Ood  I 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Corn  La ws.^  Tbe  Marquis  Cmndem 
presented  a  petition  from  several  Land<» 
owners  and  l4md-oecupiers,  against  any 
akeratioiiofthe  Com  Laws.  The  subject* 
he  said,  was  one  involving  very  importaal 
interests,  and  required  that  thrir  lordshlpe 
should  prooeed  with  great  caution. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdde^  seeing  the 
noble  earl  opposite  in  his  place,  rose  to 
ask  what  were  the.  intentions  of  hb  ma- 
jesty^s  govenuDOOt  on  this  subject  ?  He 
did  not  mewi  to  eater,  ia  the. smallest 
degree,  mto  thegenenl  miestion ;  but  ht 
could  assure  their  lordsnips,  that  there 
prevailed  a  great  degree  eif  agitation  on 
the  subject;  and  at  long  as  the  qoettion 
was  left  open,  numerous. petitions  would 
he  sent  to  their  lordships.  Not  09^  the 
agriocdturisu  and  the  manufectorers  were 
interested  in  it,  but  the  monied  flsen  in  the 
City,  as  every  body  must  know  wbo  at- 
tended to  the  state  of  the  eschanges,  were 
afccted  by  this  queation  being  kept  open. 
He,  therrfore,  hoped  the  noble  earl  would 
state  whether  •  his  aunty's  ministers 
meant  to  propiMe  any  .alteration  in  the 
com  laws  aurloc  the  present  session. 

The  £arl  of  ZtMr]poo/- said,  be  had  no 
objection  to  give  as  satis&ctory  an  an- 
swer as  possihle,  to  the  question  of  the 
noble  earl.  At  the  saiaie  time,  he  could 
not,  consistently,  with  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  atid  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  the  public,  answer  the  question  of  the 
noble  earl  without  troubling  their  lord- 
ships with  a  few  observations.  Their 
lordihips  were  aware,  diat  the  laat 
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ihe  wbjmt  wai  brovglit  un^er  oonaidmi- 
tito,  wst  ia  the  year  1822.  At  ihu  tim« 
iIm  ptrlianMiit  id  oot  adkeie  to  the  8jf • 
tent  of  1S15:  sone  alteratioo  wm  made; 
•nd  k  appeared  from  the  report  of  the 
cooMBittee  of  the  Houae  of  Conunona, 
that  it  was  m  the  coateniDhitioa  of  the 
comanittee  to  recominend  a  farther  alter*, 
tien  in  the  whole  syatem  of  the  com  lawa. 
Tbua  the  queataon  stood  at  the  beginning 
of  thiaseiaioD,  and  now  atandt,  8ub>}eci» 
however,  to  a  small  qoalificalion  which  he 
riieuM  hereafter  meation.  He  had  no 
diSeultj  in  stating  t#  their  lordshtpa,  wImI 
he  had  previously  stated  in  prfvatOi  that, 
in  his  opinion,  some  alteration  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  general  system  m  the 
oora  Taws ;  he  thought,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  nsake  that  aU 
teratioa  during  the  present  sesaion.  He 
said  this  present  session,  because  it  was 
probable  that,  in  tlie  next  session,  it 
would  be  found  necessary  to  take  up  this 
gfart  and  important  question  in  all  its 
baariags.— There  were  uom^  poiata  to 
which  ne  would  briefly  alkide,  in  order  to 
show  thetr  lordahlpa,  thateiilarged  inquiry 
and  ooosiderable  discussion  wottld  be  ne- 
eesaary,  before  they  ceokl  hope  to  settle 
the    question  on  any  sore  attd  proper 

Srouasb.  Their  lordships  all  knew  the 
ifieteace  of  opinion  which  prevailed  on 
thia  subject ;  and  no  one  knew  it  t>etler 
than  his  noble  friend  who  had  pat  the 
question.  If  the  oo— try  w«ve  allowed  to 
remain  in  amy  uqcsiiawity,  thetr  loidfhipa^ 
lid>le  would  be  crowded  with  petitions^ 
Ptotitiooa  would  oena  from  one  large  audi 
vespeciabtebody,prayiwgforan  alteratioo, 
whiek  would  have  the  efllNat  of  lowering 
pricea;  and  theiowowtd  alao  be  petitbna 
ma  aootiiet  cUaas  equaHy  respeotaMe^ 
against  any  laeaaare  wMeh  nnigllt  have  a 
teadeney  to  produce  aay  aucb  eVecU 
Their  lordsUpe  must  net  conceal  flwm 
themselves  tbe  truth,  though  it  waa  clear 
to  every  enlarged  ivew,  that  no  statesman 
eewU  doubt,  thajt  all  the  interesu  of  a 
state  were  dosely  combined,  and  that 
whatever  proimted  the  weMbre  and  pvee«« 
periiy  of  one,  also  ultimately  promoted  the 
welfare  and  proeperity  of  others.  Still, 
tiiose  who  would  come  to  their  lordships 
Willi  petitions  en  tiiis  sobjeol,  did  net  take 
this  comprehensive  view.  On  this  ques- 
tion Uiere  was  one  branch  of  the  great  and 
leadhig  intofosts  of  the  country,  which 
alwa3rs  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  price 
firom  falliac  too  low ;  while  thera  was  ano* 
tfacc  btnnch  wbMi  alwnya  wished  to  keep 
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the  price  aa  lew  aa  pessiUe.  Ko  ataaei>« 
man  could  overlook  this  differefioe  of  opi« 
nion,  or  perhaps  coadeoan  the  persona 
whe  entertained  these  different  opinions  $ 
bat,  it  waa  hie  duty  to  attend  equally  tor 
all^  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  On 
this  important  question  he  bad  had  nuiny 
communicniioas  from  mere  than  one  quar-* 
ter:  he  had  beard  lunnerous  doctriaee 
about  free  trade ;  but,  in  Uie  course  of  aK 
the  disGuisiens  of  this  question  which  had 
follen  under  hia  aotice,  iu  true  difficultiee 
were  never  fairly  considered.  He  hoped 
and  believed  that  their  lordships  would 
give  him  credit  for  saying,  that  no  man 
could  be  more  deairous  than  he  was,  to  see 
the  trade  of  the  country  placed  on  the 
most  liberal  footing ;  bnt,  when  commer^ 
eial  principles  were  applied  to  corn,  eb^ 
stacies  arose  which  were  not  easily  over<4 
come.  la  aH  other  kinda  of  manunicturei 
if  a  fined  protecting  du^  were  imposed, 
it  would  be  easy  to  abide  by  it.  Wbatevei^ 
might  l»e  the  sUte  of  the  home  supply  at 
a  pardonlar  time,  things  would  at  length 
come  round,  and  the  manufacture  wouM 
ind  its  IcTel.  But,  it  was  not  ae  with  re« 
spect  to  com ;  because,  at  howeiwr  equi-> 
table  a  rate  the  duty  might  be  fixed,  still 
periods  and  seasons  might  occur,  in  which 
no  protecting  duty  whatever  could  be  ad-< 
hered  to.  In  a  time  of  great  scaroity  it 
could  net  be  said  to  a  starving  populatron^ 
that  they  should  pay  any  thing  m  addition 
to  the  natoral  pnoe  of  com.  He-  threw 
out  these  ebeoryetiona  merely  to  shew, 
that  there  was  a  great  difificnlty  bdooging 
to  diie  qucatlon;  but,  he  was  perfectly 
satisfM  that  fhek  lorckMpa  must  pmceed 
to  iu  considevaiion,  with  the  view  of  mak«> 
mm  seeae  alteration  in  the  present  system^ 
l%is,  he  thought,  would  appear  to  be 
oaUed  far  on  several  grounds.  The  price 
of  com  in  this  counCry  was  now  neariy* 
double  what  it  was  in  1S15,  when  the 
present  S3wtem  was  fixedw  The  argument 
used  in  mnking  that  atrangement  was,  that 
it  waa  necessary  to  rate  the  price,  in 
order  to  secure  a  resaonaMe  profit  on  cid^ 
tivatioa.  Thin  appeaaed  to  be  by  no 
means  necessary  now,  with  SOa.  for  the 
importatioA  price.  He  fblt,  however,  lltnt 
he  should  not  be  nghtty  discharging  bis 
duty,  if  he  ventured  to  give  any  opinien 
as  to  what  ouaht  to  be  the  duty,  or  hn- 
port  price.  Next  session  an  opportunitY 
would  be  affiMrded  their  lordMM  for  a  full 
consideration  of  Ihe  sobjeot.  In  the  aiean 
time,  he  ahouM  only  state  what  speared 
to  bin  to  be  the  different  principles  on 
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wliich  thehr  lordships  would  have  to  d^ 
cid0.  He  had  stated,  that  the  present 
system  coold  not  be  maintained^-that  was 
to  say,  with  respect  to  the  importation 
price— in  conseqoeoce  of  the  efiect  which 
It  had  on  the  value  of  labour.  Their 
lofdabipc  would,  therefore,  have  to  pro- 
ceed on  one  of  three  principles.  First ; 
they  might  alter  the  importation  price> 
and  in  other  respects,  retain  the  system. 
Sscondly;  they  might  alter  the  existing 
system  altopether,  and,  adopting  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee  of  1832, 
impose  protecting  duties  with  a  maximum, 
faeyond  which  importation  should  be  per- 
fectly free,  and  a  minimum,  under  which 
no  importation  should  be  allowed.  Thirdt 
]y;  a  general  protecting  duty  might  be 
wed,  getting  rid  of  the  present  system  of 
avenges.  Either  of  these  latter  plans 
would  form  a  complete  alteration  in  the 

Cssent  state  of  the  Corn  laws;  but,  the 
t  mode  could  not  be  resorted  to,  with- 
out placiog.  somewhere  a  discretionary 
power  to  remove  the  duty  altogether  in  a 
time  of  scarcity.  Much  difficulty  would 
be  found  in  establishing  a  maximum  or 
miittmnm  along  with  a  fixed  protecting 
d9ty«  If,  therefore,  a  fixed  duty  should 
be  rejected,  their  lordships  would  have 
the  opiioo,  either,  of  adhering  to.  the  pre? 
aent.  system  with  an  alteration  of  the  im« 
port  price,  or  establishing  a  system  of 
protecting  duties  with  a  maximum  and 
nMQimum ;  or  eke  of  taking  a  maximum 
and  mimmttm  without  any  protecting  duty. 
He  knew  not  whether  he  had  made  him- 
self intelligible ;  but,  he  thought  it  right 
t<^  lay  before  the  House  the  different  sys- 
tema  which  it  was  likely  their  lordships 
wpidd  have  to  discuss*  He  must  again 
repeat)  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
propose  any  alteration  in  the  Com  laws 
doriDg  the  present  session.  He  did  not 
knoW)  however,  but  that  one  particular 
mrt  of  the  present  system  mi^ht  sooner 
DQ  brought  under  their  lordships'  consi- 
d^tion ;  he  meant  the  question  relating 
to  the  bonded  com  which  had  been  and 
atill  was  in  wmhouses.  That  question 
had  already  undergone  some  alteration 
wiUi  reapect  to  Canada  com.  With  re- 
gurd  to  the  other  bonded  com,  those 
m^oibfrs  of  the  landed  interest  whom  he 
bi|d  coasultedon  the  subject  were  favour- 
able to  the  contemplated  idteration.  As 
ta,the  general  oueaMon,  he  certainly  could 
BOt.thiok  it  right  to  enter  on  its  consider- 
9iyBn.  at  that  late  period  of  the  session ; 
but»  aware  that  it  must  in  doe  time  come 
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under  consideration,  he  was  anxious  to 
put  the  House  in  possession  of  his  views 
and  feelings  on  the  subject. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdot»n  said,  he  had 
a  petition  to  present  from  the  city  of  Lon« 
don,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the  Corn 
laws,  which  he  should  submit  to  their 
lordships  to-morrow.  He  concurred  in 
much  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
earl  opposite ;  at  the  same  time,  he  must 
observe,  that  the  result  of  much  delibe- 
rate and  serious  reflection  on  this  subject 
had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  would  be  ultimately  impossible  for  par* 
Ijament  to  continue  a  system  of  restrictive 
Cora  laws.  It  would,  therefore,  be  the 
duty  of  parliament  to  look  forward  to  the 
doing  away  of  the  system  altogether.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  earl,  as  to  the  dif- 
fioulty  of  fixing  a  duty  which  would  not 
be  found  very  inconvenient  in  periods  of 
scarcity  or  abundance ;  but,  at  the  saoDe 
time,  he  regarded  such  a  plan  as  the  best 
calculated  to  prevent  scarcity.  While, 
however,  he  entertained  this  opinion  as  to 
a  fixed  duty,  he  was  far  from  regarding 
parliament  to  be  now  in  a  situation  to  de- 
termine the  average  price,  which  would 
afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the  British 
cultivator,  and  next  the  average  rate  of 
productiveness  on  the  continent.  He 
was  sure  that  most  erroneous  notions  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  average  cost  and  price  of 
agricultural  produce  on  the  continent, 
and  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  de- 
termining what  it  was  likel  v  to  be,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  their  lordships  accu- 
rately to  fix  a  rate  of  duty.  In  coming 
to  a  determination,  it  would  be  their  lord- 
ships' duty  to  endeavour  to  conciliate  all 
the  interests  in  the  country,  and  to  take 
care  that  the  balance  should  not. incline 
too  much  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Their  great  object  should  be,  to  arrive  at 
soniething  fixed  and  permanent;  for,  bad 
as  the  present  system  was,  he  would  rather  > 
retain  it  irith  all  its  faults, .  than  change  it 
for  one  still  liable  to  fluctuation.  It  was 
obvious  that  if  too  hish  a  price  were  fixed, 
the  manufacturing  interest  would  have 
just  reason  to  complain  of  the  deamess  of 
provisions,  which  must  raise  the  price  of  ^ 
every  kind  of  labour.  If  the  price  were 
fixed  too  low,  the  landed  interest  would 
be  injured,  and  with  it,  as  recent  events 
had  most  strikingly  proved,  every  other 
interest  in  the  country  would  be  seriously 
affected.  Their  lordships  would  then  be 
assailed  wi|h  a  clamour,  and  parliament 
would  be  again  compelled  to  raise  the 
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price.  On  these  grouods,  he  thought  he 
could  not  too  stroDgly  impreM  od  their 
lordships,  the  necessitj  of  considering  this 
unportant  subject  in  all  its  bearings;  and, 
in  their  revision  of  the  present  system,  of 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent law,  whidi  would  be  capable  of  con- 
ciliating the  interests  of  all  the  different 
classes  of  the  empire. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thanked  the 
noble  earl  for  the  exposition  he  had  given 
of  his  views  on  the  Com  laws.  It  was  not 
his  intention  then  to  deliver  flnv  opinion, 
as  to  any  particular  plan  which  it  might 
be  proper  for  parliament  to  adopt ;  but, 
he  must  remind  their  lordships,  that  while 
diey  were  considering  the  subject,  specu* 
lation  would  be  at  work.  It  was  tnere- 
fore  necessary  to  delay  their  determina- 
tion as  little  as  possible,  and  to  make  the 
new  system  one  of  more  certainty  than 
tiie  present.  A  ixed  and  permanent  ar- 
rangement ought  to  be  adopted,  suited  to 
a  time  of  peace.  The  noble  earl  had 
atated,  that  under  the  present  system, 
com  was  in  this  country  twice  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold  for  on  the  continent; 
but,  he  should  recollect,  that  when  the 
last  arrangement  was  made,  the  agricol- 
turisu  were  told  that  8()s.  was  to  be  the 
minimum.  Their  complahit,  however, 
was,  that  the  price  had  never  reached  SQs. 
However,  during  the  existence  of  the  ar^ 
rangement,  bread  had  never  been  at  an 
unreasonable  price.  If  it  were  intended 
to  come  at  last  to  a  permanent  arrange- 
reentt  he  did  not  conceive  that  the  task 
could  be  accomplished,  without  a  most 
laborious  inquiry,  not  only  into  the  state 
of  agriculture  in  this  country,  but  into  its 
relative  situation  in  the  other  parts  of 
Europe.  When  their  lordships  considered 
that  the  present  system,  under  various 
modifications,  was  the  same  which  had 
endured  for  more  than  a  century,  they 
could  not  be  too  cautious  in  departing 
entirely  from  it.  He  did  not  say  that  it 
was  perfect ;  but,  it  was  one  under  which 
the  agriculture  of  this  countrv  had  long 
flourished.  On  this  ground,  he  dreaded 
alteration.  He  dread^  it,  because,  if  any 
diange  was  to  be,  it  ought  to  be  to  a  per- 
manent system,  which  was  difficult ;  and, 
because  the  situation  of  the  landed  interest 
was  different  firom  that  of  any  other. 
Capital  was  embarked  en  land  under 
leases  of  twenty-one  vears,  and  the  value 
of  that  capital  would  be  instantly  alfected 
by  any  alteration  of  the  law.  AU  he 
shonid  say  at  present  was,  that  he  hoped 
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the  inquiry  #ould  be  ekiemive,  and  tint 
the  discussion  would  be  conducted  witk 
liberality. 

The  Eari  of  Liverpool  wished  to  asabi 
one  observation  more,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  Mien  irom  the  noble  lords  oi^ 
posite.  He  fully  agreed  with  ^em  im  tka 
importance  of  a  careful  investigation,  and 
that  if  a  diange  of  system  were  made,  it 
should  be  one  of  as  permanent  a  nature 
w  pos8H>le.  But,  if  they  were  to  look  to 
tne  price  of  grain  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  they  would  find  that  notfalnff  ooudd 
be  of  a  more  varying  natme.  To  be  con* 
vinced  of  this,  they  had  only  to  refer  to 
the  prices  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
diftrent  rate  of  taxation  in  this  and  other 
countries  necessarily  caused  a  mat  de- 
ference of  price,  and  rendered  n  difficult 
to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  of 
duty.  The  variation  in  the  wcm^  of  tiie 
taxation,  too,  from  seventy  to  forty  mi* 
lions,  was  a  cause  of  fluctuation.  Prnsiia^ 
Poland,  and  odier  countries,  from  which 
foreign  com  was  usually  imported,  wens 
all  poor ;  but,  as  thej  increased  in  weahlt 
and  civilization,  their  power  of  supplyine 
us  would  become  less.  These  were  all 
drcumstances  hostile  to  that  permanency 
which  was  so  desh^aUe.  Their  lorddhipa 
would  have  to  consider,  whether  they 
would  adhere  to  the  present  system,  or 
adopt  one  of  protecting  or  fixed  duties; 
but,  in  whatever  way  they  night  proceed, 
it  appeio^d  to  hkn,  that  they  never  coidd 
ex|y6ct  to  obtain  that  certainty  which 
would  enable  them  to  fix  an  onalieraMo 
price. 

Lord  King  said,  he  wished  a  detormi- 
nation  to  be  come  to  on  this  subject  as 
speedily  as  {Kissible ;  for,  in  consequence 
m^  agitation  of  the  question,  bargains 
between  individuals  must  be  at  a  standi 
until  a  settlement  took  place.  Hewasglud 
that  die  noble  eari  opposite  was  to  caH 
the  attention  of  pariiament  to  the  subjectt 
and  he  hoped  that  an  understanding  wetdd 
be  brought  about  between  the  lairaed  in* 
terest  and  the  manufacturers*  Wheat  ia 
some  of  the  continental  ports  was  18f.; 
but,  if  the  market  was  otieaed  m  tfaio 
country,  it  would  rapidly  rtte  perfaapa  to 
5&i.  or  60r. ;  but,  wnatever  ought  be  tho 
prtBsent  price,  great  difficulty  wooM  bo 
expetienced  in  fbunding  on  it  a  fised 
rate  for  importatioiiw  One  great  lacon* 
venience  of  a  hiuh  rate  was,  that  when 
the  ports  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  an 
immense  importation  took  place.  SoaM 
meeaufe  ougnt  to  be  adoptod,  to  lestrafai 
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file  excM^f«  inporMion  which  toik 
|Aict  in  tach  cam* 

The  Barl  of  Aom|^  heped,  that  no- 
tUiig  would  bedaoe  m  this  nwttcr  without 
a  (jomplete  Inankjf  and  without  having 
the  wholo  Mihiact  aifted  to  the  bottoin. 
The  burtbeii  of  proving  the  oecesti^  of 
ehaoge  I17  upon  those  who  proposed  to 
alter  the  preaent  lyatem*  A«  the  change 
would  a|»ct  the  aute  of  every  contract 
throughout  the  oountrj,  the  intended 
mvesttgation  would  require  great  cauttoa 
teddeiicacjF. 

Lord  CaUkorp§s  after  expreasb^  hia 
opinion  In  favour  of  the  proposed  invea- 
^gatiooi  presented  a  petition  from  the 
CMmher  of  ComaMtee  of  Biraainghaniy 
praying  for  a  revision  of  the  Com  laws. 

The  Earl  of  Damky  was  glad  to  bear 
that  this  important  subject  was  to  be 
hiquired  into.  He  always  regarded  the 
landed  and  coaamercial  dosses  of  the 
country  as  having  one  common  interest. 
Of  this  he  was  oertain,  that  if  the  landed 
ikiSereat  was  imored  by  any  change  in  the 
cemJawSy  the  British  maniuaoturers  would 
ieae  their  best  customers.  He  approved 
of  the  plan  of  coming  to  no  decision  until 
next  session. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Mondavi  April  25. 
Cmcbivatioii  Laws.]  Mr.  Hohhoum 
presented  a  petition  from  a  deputalion 
Ihm  the  weavers  of  Rochdale,  who  had 
arrived  in  London,  praying  that  they 
fli^t  be  examined  bdTore  the  committee 
to  whose  coosidenitioB  the  Combination 
Laws  had  been  referred.  The  hon.  sen- 
lleBMm  observed,  that  in  die  course  of  the 
wvcmtog  a  petition  would  be  presented 
Urom  i^ove  4,000  weavers  of  Rochdale, 
pvaymg  that  the  act  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Combmation  laws,  which  had  passed  last 
wtmrnnn^  might  not  be  rescinded.  It  was 
evident  that  even  the  reped  of  bad  laws, 
if  those  laws  had  been  long  in  existence, 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  have  an  un- 
fiivottrable  tendency ;  and  therefore  that 
it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  pronounce 

ri  the  expedieo(nr  of  sneh  a  repeal 
onlv  six  months*  experience.  He 
coitfemsd  that  he  was  astonished  when 
lie  heard  the  other  evenbg,  the  president 
#f  the  Board  of  Trade  complain  of  the 
enaetmencs  of  last  session  wpon  this  sub- 
ject, as  if  he  had  not  been  a  partjr  to  them, 
liow;  he  had  attended  the  committee  upon 
i^pietty-fegukriy,  and  he  ooasidtfed  the 
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fwbt  ken.  gentleman  a  cpmptete  part^  to 
what  had  been  done.  He  was,  therefore, 
astonished  to  bear  the  right  hoq.  genile- 
man  disclaim  anv  participation  in  it.  He 
was  confident,  that  tb&  more  thq  House 
and  country  considered  these  important 
topics,  the  more  they  would  be  convinced 
of  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  repeal 
of  the  Combinatioo  laws. 

Lord  Stanley  presented  a  petition  from 
the  operative  woollen  manufocturers  of 
Rochdale,  against  the  re-enactment  of  tlie 
Combination  laws. 

Mr.  Sykes  observed,  that,  on  a  former 
evening,  remarks  bad  been  made  'on  the 
conduct  of  the  committee  of  last  year, 
on  the  Copibination  laws,  which,  had  he 
been  present,  he  certainly  would  have 
answered.  He  thought  that  committee 
had  been  very  hardly  used.  It  was  a  qom* 
mtttee  composed  of  a  number  of  most 
intelligent  gentlemen,  with  the  exoeo- 
tion  of  one ;  and  they  had  most  carefully 
investigated  the  subject.  Some  evils  did 
undoubtedly  arise  from  the  operation  of 
the  new  law ;  but  those  evils  were  nothing, 
when  compimd  with  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  before  the  law  was  altered* 
By  that  measure  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  had  been  released  from  the  un« 
just  shackles  which  had  before  been  im-» 
posed  on  them.  He  was  not  so  much 
surprised,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  that  a  few  acts  of  violence  had  been 
comasitted,  as  that  they  were  so  small  in 
number.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  re-* 
enact  those  Uws,  it  would,  he  was  sure,  be 
prejudicial  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  thought  it  right  to 
say,  that  the  committee  had  no  such  io« 
tention,  as  that  to  which  the  hon.  member 
had  alluded.  They  had  only  considered 
what  the  effect  of  those  laws  had  been* 
To  ^at  simple  inquiry  the^  confined  them- 
selves,  without  induking  m  uhy  idea  as  to 
whattheirfuture  conduct  should  be.  They 
had  opened  their  doors  to  petitions  from 
all  quarters ;  they  had  endeavoured  to  gel 
as  much  information  as  possible;  and, 
whatever  they  might  ultimately  recom« 
mend  to  the  House  would  depend  entirely 
on  that  evidence. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  T.  WUsoh  rose  to 
present  a  petition,  signed  by  a  numerous 
and  respectable  body  of  the  merchants, 
bankers,  ship-owners,  and  other  inhabi* 
taats  of  the  my  of  London,  amounting  to 
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upwards  of  5,000  penont,  on  a  most  im- 
portant question;  namely,  a  revision  of 
the  Corn  laws  of  this  country.  He  hoped, 
as  the  subject  was  one  of  deep  and  general 
interest,  that  the  House  would  favour  him 
with  their  attention,  while  he  made  a  few 
observations  upon  it.  The  petition  was 
the  result  of  one  of  the  roost  numerous 
end  respectable  public  meetings/ that  ever 
was  convened.  The  meeting  was  so  un- 
animous, that  but  a  single  hand  was  held 
up  against  two  of  the  resolutions  on  which 
the  petition  was  founded.  The  petitioners 
begged  leave  to  express  their  opinion, 
that  a  high  price  of  food  generally,  as 
compared  with  tlte  price  of  other  countries^ 
was  a  very  great  evil :  it  deprived  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  many  comforts ;  it 
lowered  the  energy  of  labour  in  this  coun- 
try ;  it  retarded  the  production  of  wealth ; 
it  had  an  injurious  effect  4>n  commerce ; 
and  was  prejudicial  to  the  Eoclisb  charac- 
ter, generally,  in  foreign  markets.  They 
were  also  of  opinion,  that  the  constant 
variation  in  the  price  of  com  wai  an  evil 
scarcely  less  than  the  existence  of  extra- 
vagant prices  themselves.  Under  the  exist* 
ing  system,  the  people  never  could  have 
the  benefit  of  com  the  growth  of  foreign 
countries,  until  that  article  had  reached  a 
very  high  price  here.  In  consequence, 
they  had  1 0  pay  nearly  double  the  sum  which 
ought  to  be  paid  for  that  article  when  im- 
ported, because  the  foreign  markets  were 
guided  by  ours ;  they  assimilated  as  nearly 
as  they  could  to  our  prices ;  and  when 
tliose  prices  rose,  a  progressive  rise  took 
place  in  the  continental  markets.  By 
delaying  to  open  the  ports  until  corn  was 
at  an  extravagantly  high  rate,  they  were 
ultimately  obliged  to  pay  double  the  price 
for  which  they  might  have  purchased  it, 
bad  the  ports  been  opened  a  few  months 
before.  There  was  another  inconvenience 
produced  by ,  this  extraordinary  rise  of 
price.  When  the  price  mounted  up  to  a 
great  height,  foreign  countries  were  im- 
mediately induced  to  unlock  their  surplus 
produce,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  the 
benefit  of  that  high  price.  When  corn 
thus  came  in  from  allquarters,  the  market 
was  coropletelv. deluged  with, it;  and  it 
afterwards  took  three,  four,  or  &ve  years 
to  relieve  the  country  from  it.  During 
this  time  the  landed  interest  must  bring 
their  corn  to  market  under  circumstances 
of  great  disadvantage.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  sell  it  for  what  they  could  get ; 
which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  there  was  [ 
a  fiur  protecting  duty,  i|nd  the  pom  were 
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dkwed  to  be  commonly  open.  Un^ 
these  circumstances,  and  considering, 
likewise,  that  the  preeeot  law  was  subject 
to  great  abuse,  and  that  the  regulation  o( 
the  trade  had  'not  operated  in  the  way 
which  was  contemplated  when  the  law  waa 
framed,  the  petitioners  came  to  parliament 
to  request  that  the  act  should  be  repealed, 
and  that  a  different  and  more  beneficial 
svstem  should  be  pursued.  They  stated^ 
that  a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of 
com  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  most  wise 
and  efficacious  measure  that  could  be 
adopted.  It  was,  they  cooceived,^  the 
only  way  in  which  a  fair  trade  could  be 
carried  on ;  since  by  it  they  would  get  rid 
of  tlie  mischief  to  which  the  country  was 
at  present  liable  from  fraudulent  returns  ; 
and,  if  the  landed  interest  did  not  get  such 
very  high  prices  as  they  did  from  time  U> 
time,  they  would  receive  fair  remuneratieg 
prices,  and  would  enjoy  a  steady  market* 
The  petitioners  took  the  liberty  of  stating 
their  belief,  that  the  diffisrence  between 
the  charges  in  one  country  and  in  another 
afforded  the  best  criterion  Qf  what  a  pro- 
tecting dutv  should  be.  The  petitioners 
wished  such  a  duty  to  be  levied  as  would 
allow  corn  to  be  sold  at  a  fair  price.  They 
were  by  no  means  desirous  that  it  should 
be  so  low  as  to  induce  a  depression  of 
price,  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  land- 
owner. The  petitioners  observed,  that  it 
might  be  supposed,  by  those  who  had  not 
considered  the  subject,  that  the  manufac- 
turing interest  was  at  variance  wiih  the 
landed  interest.  This  they  denied ;  and 
they  declared  their  firm  convictioo^- 
that  the  principles  advocated  by  them, 
would,  on  the  contrary,  lead  to  an  increase 
of  trade  which  would  be  most  beneficial  toi' 
both  parties.  As  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  this  petition,  he  would  say,  that  as  no 
man  would  go  further  than  be  would  to 
place  this  trade  on  a  proper  foundation, 
so  no  man  would  approach  the  subject 
with  greater  delicacy.  It  was  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  person  to  say  what  was  the 
exact  price  which  would  afford  a  fair  pro- 
tection to  the  landed  interest.  In  appor- 
tioning that  protection,  if  he  erred,  he 
certainly  woiud  rather  err  by  giving  toa 
much  than  by  giving  too  little.  He- 
was  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  place 
trade  of  every  kind  on  a  footing  con- 
formable with  the  sentiments  of  the  right 
hen.  gentleman  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  £oard  of  Trade.  There  was  one 
circumstance  which  rendered  it  awkward 
to  bring  this  subject  heiore  the  iiouse  al 
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tbepreseot  mooieBt-^eiDetDttfaeretQms, 
frani  the  British  consubi  of  the  prices  of 
corn  at  different  markets  on  the  continent. 
Tbej  were  so  low,  that  he  feared  the  cir- 
oomstanoe  wotild  stagger  the  feelings  of 
Bonse  gentlemen;  But,  it  should  be  reool* 
lected,^  that  for  five  or  six  years  this  coun- 
try^  had  not  been  open  to  the  gram  of  the 
continent.  There  must,  therefore,  during 
tiiat  tim^  hare  been  a  great  accumulation 
of  com ;  and  it  was  no  argument  to  say, 
because  wheat  was  now  at  ^«  the  quarter, 
that  it  would  not  rise  to  SOf.  or  40«.  when 
tbe' ports  were  opened,  and  a  psrt  of  the 
kiperflox  disposed  of.  If  the  landed  gen- 
tlemen consulted  thm  own  interest,  they 
would  take  the  present  time,  when  the 
mamifiicturing  and  mercantile  system  was 
in  a  course  of  ilBvision,  and  when  agricul- 
ture was  well  paid,  to  assist  in  the  altera- 
tkm  of  the  Com  laws.  The  petitioners 
were  most  anxious  that  their  sentiments 
aboold  be  laid  before  tbe  House,  previous 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  on  the 
notion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
iiortb.  He  feared  that  he  had  stated  their 
opinions  in* an  imperfect  manner;  but  he 
hoped  he  had  said  enough  to  show,  that 
the  petitioners  were  not  hostile  to  the  land- 
ed proprietors;  buttbatthey  merely  wished 
to  remove  a  system,  which  produced  fraud 
and  inconvemence,  and  for  thai  purpose 
were  desirous  that  a  fixed  rate  of  duty 
should  be  establbhed. 

Mr.  Godch  said,  that  the  petition  was 
certainly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the 
House*  as  it  came  from  a  most  respect- 
able body  of  individuals*  He  should 
not,  therefore,  object  to  its  being  receiv- 
ed; but,  if  any  subject  ought  to  be  less 
tampered  with  than  another,  it  Was  this 
very  subject.  He  would  ask,  was  there, 
before  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth 
gave  notice  of  his  motion;  a  single  peti- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  Com  laws? 
Did  not  every  class  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects appear  contented?  Did  not  his 
majestj,  in  his  gracious  speech  from  the 
throne,  declare  that  tranquillity  and  hap- 
pmess  reigned  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try ?  If  this  was  the  case,  he  must  call 
on  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth 
to  state  a  mudi  stronger  case  than  he  had 
jet  made  out,  before  he  could  assent  to 
the  intended  alteration.  He  did  not 
sttean  to  sa^  that  the  Corn  laws  did  not 
want  revision.  The  time  might  come 
when  it  would  be  necessary  to  revise  them. 
But  that  time  had  not  arrived.  At  pre- 
ient|  corn  iriaa  only  kept  up  to  a  ftirprice. 


He  wished  the  hon.  alderman  and  hie 
friends  in  the  city,  had  let  this  questtoo 
afone.  If  interference  were  necessary, 
the  country  gentlemen  could  act  for 
themselves.  At  present,  he  believed,  the 
workmen  in  the  city  received  greater: 
wages  than  they  ever  did.  They  had 
nothing  to  do  on  Sundays  and  Mondays^ 
but  to  stuff  themselves' with  ro&Bt  beef 
and  plum-puddinff.  To  talk  of  poverty 
m  the  city,  was  all  a  mere  humbug.  The 
agitation  of  this  question  had  created  a 
ferment  throughout  the  country  ;  and  he: 
had  received  many  letters  expressive  of 
the  great  apprehensions  that  were  enter- 
tained with  respect  to  the  proceedings  of 
pariiament.  Individuals  were  afraid,  if 
the  system  were  altered,  that  they  would 
be  reduced  to  the  same  situation  as  that 
in  which  they  were  placed  some  yearn 
ago ;  and  that  they  would  be  again  borne 
down  by  the  poor-rates.  He  wouhl  say 
to  the  country  gentlemen,  that  they  would 
be  duller  **  than  the  fat  weed  that  rots  on 
Lethe's  wharf,"  if  they  did  not  exert 
themselves  on  this  occasion.  He  would 
ask  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whether 
his  majesty's  government  intended  to 
make  any  proposition  on  this  subject  in 
the  present  session  ? 

Mfk  Huskisson  said,  that  the  hem.  gen* 
tieman  wished  to  know  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  his  majesty's  government 
to  propose  any  general  measure  of  relie£ 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  Corn  laws 
in  the  present  session,  and  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating  to  him  in  answer,  that 
his  majesty's  government  had  no  sych  in*' 
tention.  If  it  had  been  contemplated  in 
the  present  session  to  introduce  such  a' 
measure,  he  thought  it  would  have  been, 
the  duty  of  those  to  whom  it  was  intrusted, 
to  have  taken  an  earlier  opportunitv  for 
bringing  it  forward.  But,  viewing  all  tbe 
circumstances  connected  with  the  present 
state  of  those  laws,  and  all  the  considera^ 
tions  which  were  embraced  in  so  extensive, 
a  subject,  it  would,  he  thought,  take  up 
much  faaore  time  than  was  convenient,  if 
he  entered  into  any  detail,  until  the  ques- 
tion was  fairly  before  them.  He  would 
himself  suggest  to  parliament,  at  an  early, 
period  of  the  next  session,  the  propriety, 
of  entering  on  a  general  revision  of  the 
state  of  the  laws  ror  regulating  the  trade 
in  com  between  this  and  foreign  countries. 
If .  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth 
brought  forward  his  motion  on  Thursday» 
he  would  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
the  reasons  which  hAd  induced  him  and 
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kte  coUeagm  lo  adopt  4e  opbikm,  that 
k  was  nat  demrabla,  m  the  presani  stale 
of  tlieaasaioo,  togoinlotiiekiaiiiqr*  At 
ike  same  tinsey  ha  feh  nodiffiettltjr  lo  aaj^ 
mg^  that  he  had  a  propositioa  to  stihoiit 
to  the  House  oo  a  matter  that  was  coiw 
nected  with  this  sdbject:  he  alUided  to 
the  wheat  which  was  now  shut  «p  opder 
bend.  He  thoaght  it  would  be  oseM, 
even  to  that  class  of  persons  who  objected 
to  an  alteration  in  the  Com  laws,  if  that 
wheat,  nndtf  certain  regulations,  wtfe 
auftred  to  come  into  the  market. 

Mr»  Heathcoie  eamestlj  hoped,  that 
the  hon«  member  for  Bridcenorth  would 
Bot  bring  this  question  lorward.  The 
•abject  was  new  agitatinff  the  country  in 
an  ahmnin^  degree.  Why  should  they 
go  into  this  question  now,  when  they 
were  told  that  they  woukl  hafo  it  all  orsr 
i^ain  next  year  ? 

Mr.  WUimore  said,  he  was  sorry  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  comply  with  the  sug- 
gesdon  of  the  bon.  gentleman.  He  was 
peraoaded  that  coosidenible  advantaoes 
would  arise  from  the  discussion  of  »is 
fwy  important  subject;  and  ther^re  bo 
should  bring  it  forward  on  Thursday.  So 
fiur  from  creating  that  degree  of  alam 
which  gentlemen  declared  had  been  pro* 
ducad  by  the  notice  oo  this  subject,  he 
Mt  a  firm  comriction  that  the  stateasent 
be  should  make  on  the  oooasisn  would 


oonsiderably  albiy  any  unpleasant  ftdiacs 
which  existed  at  present.  A  firar  words 
had  fallen  from  his  right  hon.  friend,  as 
to  the  late  period  of  the  session,  whi<^  he 
held  to  be  a  reason  for  not  bringbg  the 
aubject  before  the  House  at  present. 
That,  however,  was  net  his  {Mr*  Ws.) 
fouk ;  US  he  had  given  notice  of  his 
nt  a  very  early  period  of  the 
But  it  had  been  postponed  on  two  di£. 
forent  nights,  to  ooiake  way  for  the  ReaMm 
CathoUcReKefbUl.  He  hoped  the  House 
wiould  come  to  the  discussion  on  Thurs- 
day, foUy  and  firmly  resohred  to  imres- 
SAte  it  with  that  temper  and  cooiness 
ich  he  was  persuaded  it  deserved. 
Mr.  Curwen  said,  that,  although  he 
should  net  probably  agree  with  the  hen. 
member  for  Bridgenortti  in  hk  whole  view 
of  the  subject,  there  was  one  point  in 
which  he  would  agree  with  him;  and  that 
was,  in  the  oeoviction,  that  there  was  not 
a  suffieient  quan^ty  of  grain  to  serve  the 
country  unti  another  harvest  arrived.  He 
wns  satkfied  that  they  bad  been  for  aame 
tMse  ooDsumii^  move  in  proportion  than 
ilMnrgrew..  i&  was  therefore  teoufubio 
to  inquiry. 


Com  Lami.  \\!6% 

Mr.  AlduruMtt  Th&mfmm  wiAed  to 
know  iriiether  bis  right  hon.  friend  meant 
to  persereroin  hk  intention  of  briofingin 
faiUs  for  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
manu&ctures?  If  he  did,  the  preasnt 
stale  €i  the  Com  laws  would  ineviiaUy 
prevent  our  manufacturers  from  couipe* 
ting  with  those  of  foreign  countties;  par* 
tieukrl  V  if  protecting  duties  were  to  be 
reduced  from  60  to  10  and  15  per  cent^ 
as  was  oenlempteted. 

Mr.  Bofing  said,  that  the  House  and 
the  Country  could  not  possibly  be-  placed 
m  a  more  unpleasant  situation  than  that 
in  which  k  would  assuredly  be  plunged 
by  the  course  which  government  intend* 
ed  to  take  on  tins  occasion.  The  hon. 
Bsember  fbr  Suffidk  had  asked  a  question, 
as  if  he  had  a  right  not  only  to  an  answer, 
but  to  such  an  answer  as  lie  wished  htni» 
self.  The  right  boo.  gentleman  had  said» 
in  return,  that  the  government  would  do 
nothing  tbk  year,  but  that  they  wouM, 
early  in  the  next  eesaion  eater  mto  an  ex» 
aminatfon  of  the  wh(de  subject  of  tke 
Com  hiws.  Now  thk  wee  the  most  dis* 
advantageous  step  that  oould  be  taken. 
The  hon.  member  for  Boston  had  told 
them,  that  there  was  a  eonsiderable  fisr* 
ment  in  the  oooat?  of  Linook;  and  the 
oourse  hk  mojesty^s  mmisters  vrere  about 
to  adopt  was  caleulaled  to  preduce  a  state 
of  exdtemeot  throughoitt  ttie  entke  coon* 
try.  Whilst  this  question  reuMined  undo* 
cided,  no  kndlonl  codd  tell  what  hk 
lease,  what  hk  agricukusal  property,  was 
likdy  to  be  worth ;  fbr  it  was  an  un- 
doubted fiust,  that  the  value  of  the  lease 
depended  on  the  scale  of  prelection 
vrhich  was  extended  lo  the  growth  of 
com.  In  such  a  stale  of  things,  fauided 
gentlemen  oould  not  make  settlements 
and  arrangomenU  regardHng  their  prapea 
tv.  TheT  could  not  tell  what  prevtston 
tbey  might  make  for  thcnmsives,  or'  for 
those  who  were  to  ooom  after  ilieas.  AK 
thk  depended  on  what  weald  bo  done  to 
rsffukte  the  price  of  com.  When  die 
ri^  hen.  gentleman  said,  that  nodung 
would  be  dmie  now,  but  that  next  year 
the  question  slMMild  be  looked  into,  dfal 
he  not  perceive  that,  during  all  the  inter- 
mediate period,  he  was  keeping  up  a  clash'- 
ing  df  interests  \  It  was  saying,  ^  You 
shall  go  through  the  wh<de  year  under  a 
vteious  system,  which  gofvemment  intends 
to  cure  next  year.**  The  boo.  mem- 
ber for  (Sttffi)lk  had  admitted,  that  the 
lew  was  moat  onsatfsfiEuitory ;  bot  then  he 
saklt  ^O  1^  must  doMthiiV  wkh  it/* 
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He  fhoiiM  like  to  bcar^  Ami  tlatt 
genrittnMh  why  the  preMit  w«t  aot  « 
proper  lime  for  eeetideriiQg  tliis  qaenioD. 
Me  ibosMI  Hfce  to  knew  why  ihe  oeuatry 
WW  te  be  kept  in  e  state  of  ehurm  fer  a 
wiMfo  twehw-awoth.  It  did  aot  beee«M 
them,  in  die  diedhaiwe  of  their  duty,  to 
lit  there»  aad  de  aothioff  with  this  qaee- 
tien  tmti  next  year^  He  conceiTed  that 
the  prateetioo  a&rded  by  tiie  prmat 
law  waB  too  high.  There  ought  te  be 
a  protecdoa;  but  he  cAijeoted  both  te  the 
form  aad  the  amoant  of  the  pretent  pro* 
toctioii* 

Mr.  Aldarawn  Wood  8ald»  that  the 
aMeting  at  whidi  the  petition  was  got  up^ 
had  amembled  at  a  fery  veoMit  period. 
He  oauld  not,  therefbre,  conceive  how 
thor  proceedings  could  have  disturbed  the 
eeontry.  Wh^  so  anenpf  measures  were 
adopted  ID  lartfaeraoce  of  the  priaciples  of 
fi«e  trade*  it  was  fitting  tbat  aaakeracioa 
shoald  be  made  ia  the  corn  trade.  The 
tieaatij  woald  be  fdaoed  in  a  most  onfii- 
toaraUe  sitoattoo,  i^  when  ^  the  duties 
fpeie  lowered  ea  §ftniga  moanfaetoreSy 
the  price  of  bread  was  comMued  at  its 
present  high  rate*  Under  sooh  drcum- 
stanceSf  it  would  be  impossilile  lor  £ag- 
famd  lo  compete  with  foreign  countries* 

SKr  E.  KnateUMtiLMSed  a  hope*  tbat 
tiie  hon.  member  fbr  Brid^enorth  would 
see  the  expedieocy  of  potttna  off  for  the 
prssent  tiw  motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  depreeated  ai^  alt^ation  in 
the  existing  kws,  until  the  necemlty  of 
such  alteration  had  boon  proved  hj  the 
actual  experience  of  some  laconvenience. 
Jkfter  the  declarations  which  had  been 
made  by  ministers,  that  it  was  aot  their 
intention  to  propose  any  alteration  in  the 
conrse  of  the  present  «essioo,  to  procure 
the  appdotasent  of  a  committee  would  be 
altogether  useless. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that,  as  he  had  pre- 
sented  so  many  iMtitiens  to  the  House  on 
both  sides  of  this  s«ifaject,  he  could  not 
allow  the  epportanity  to  pass  withovt 
maklag  same  remaika  noon  It.  Tbe  pn- 
titione  to  which  he  alluded  caase  Iran 
•wo  ciasses  of  lihe  people.  One  was,  that 
•f  the  leaded  proprietors,  who  wished  lor 
no  alteration  in  the  hmu;  the  oiii«r  was, 
the  dass  comprising  the  laanufactnrers, 
whatsit  that  the  price  of  food  was  en- 
hanced by  the  existing  segnhttions,  and 
who  therefore  wished  them  to  be  abre- 
gatad.  The  im  dass  of  petition^  cem« 
nhrined,  that  they  were  }ost  leooveiiag 
Mm  aetata  cffssat  depressien^  and  that 
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they  reqoned  the  nrotectian  aUsh  waa . 
aforded  theai.  The  nianufiu$tnrsr%  on 


the  other  hand,  stated,  that  they 
entitkd  to  chare  the  benefits  whicA  were 
at  present  exdnsively  enjoyed  by  the 
growers  of  com.  They  urged,  tlwt,  as 
the  agcionltnrists  had  very  hAdy  facieieed 
a  cwwidsnibls  boon  in  the  ftee  enertab 
tien  of  wool,  they  were  entitled  te  be  se* 
lieved  fimn  Uie  restrictions  on  the  iaspsrti" 
alton  ef  oonw  He  exprsssed  his  regret 
at  the  dedsioo  which  had  been  come  te 
by  his  amjesty's  nunislers  to  postpone  lor 
the  present  any  alteratien.  He  thon||ht 
it  was  their  dnty  to  ooase  to  a  dseisien 
on  so  important  a  subject  at  die  earliest 
possible  period.  He  perfecdy  agreed 
with  the  hen.  nwaiber  for  Boston  in 
thinkmn,  that  the  eeontry  would  be  hi  a 
stale  of  fennent  and  alarm ;  and  he  wwM 
ask  whether  it  was  right  that  such  a  stata 
of  thiags  should  continae  until  the  next 
session,  and,  perhaps,  until  a  general  eleo 
tion  took  place  ?  But,  it  was  urged,  tbat 
such  a  question  should  net  be  agiMedt 
nalsss  upon  the  asost  pressing  necessity^ 
He  wesM  arit,  whether  the  prke  of  the 
food  of  the  people  was  not  at  all  tinms  n 
question  of  importance,  and  ef  pressing  no* 
oessity  i  He  would  ask  too,  whether  it 
was  not  better  lo  discom  such  a  questton 
at  a  time  of  general  prosperity,  than  wait 
oatil  additional  protectioBs  were  prayed 
for  on  the  one  band,  and  petitions  fbr 
cheap  bread  preferred  on  the  other  ?  At 
a  period  like  the  present,  when  tbe  pros* 
perity  of  the  oouotnr  was  increuiog^ 
and  when  the  nunds  of  men  w«re  oool  ami 
undisturbed,  it  was,  that  a  question  of 
such  vast  national  importance  should  be 
discussed.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth  would  per^ 
severe  in  his  motion ;  as  he  was  sure  that 
much  advantage  would  be  derived  Irem 
discussion. 

Mr.  WodthouMe  expressed  his  dissent 
lirom  the  view  which  had  been  taken  of 
this  suMect  by  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  frankland  Lmii  said,  that  as  for 
any  idea  which  might  be  entertained  of 
settine  this  subject  at  rast  without  a  vnry 
full  dMcttssion,  it  was  wholly  out  ef  the 
questieo.  The  matter  was  too  important 
and  too  generally  kiterestmg  to  adaait  of 
any  other  mode  of  disposing  of  It.  The 
kw,  as  it  existed,  was  bad,  because  it  was 
l^aced  upon  a  very  laeonvenient  footing ; 
and  it  was  also  wrooff  in  two  points;  flritk 
because  the  degree  or  proteedoa  was  fixed 
ia  n  depreciated  ourfen<7i  and  It  wai 
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dierefore  impossible  now  to  ascertsin  Its 
just  amount;  and  secondly  because  tbe 
•returns  vrere  made  in  an  incorrect  man- 
ner. He  was  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that 
although  he  had  TOted  in  the  year  \Si5 
for  the  law  as  it  was  then  altered,  he  was 
now  sorry  that  he  had  done  so,  being 
confincea  that  the  alteration  between  a 
free  importation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  entire  exclusion  of  com  on  the  other, 
was  a  most  injudicious  and  erroneous  regu- 
lation. He  thought,  however,  that  it  was 
highly  preposterous*  that  his  right  hon. 
friend,  whose  attention. was  occupied  with 
ao  many  subjeots  of  not  less  importance 
than  thiSy  should  be  called  upon  at  once 
to  come  to  a  decision  upon  a  topic  which 
would  require  such  deliberate  discussion. 
It  was  far  too  mighty  to  be  grasped  by 
any  individual,  and  could  only  be  safely 
and  satisfactorily  treated  by  the  united 
consideration  of  the  govemmcsit  and  le» 
gislature. 

Mr.  Ca/b'a/{thought,thatminister8  were 
bound  to  fix  the  earliest  day  for  the  deci- 
sion of  this  important  subject.  His  com- 
plaint against  them  was,  fint,  that  they 
tiad  not  done  so ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
had  not  siven  the  House  timely  intima« 
tion  of  their  intention  not  to  touch  the 
qoestion  during  the  present  session.  He 
maintained  that  it  was  not  too  late  to 
to  enter  into  a  revision  of  our  Com  laws  ; 
and  if  it  were,  he  agr^d  with  his  hon. 
friend,  in  thinking,  that  the  session  ought 
to  be  extended,  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  doing  so.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  country  was  imposed  upon  by  frauds 
in  taking  the  averages,  and  that  a  reme- 
dy for  the  evil  was  loudly  called  for.  He 
thought  originally,  and  thought  still,  that 
the  protecting  duty  was  too  high ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  and  the  great  facility 
given  to  fraudulent  returns  ^  the  prices, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  inclined 
to  go  even  so  far  as  the  averages.  The 
course  adopted  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
was,  to  say  the  leastof  it,  the  most  inconve- 
nient that  they  could  possibly  have  hit 
upon.  The  House  and  the  country  had  a 
riffht  to  find  fault  with  them  for  not  having 
taken  an  earlier  opportunity  of  making 
known  their  intentions  on  the  subject. 
He  hoped,  at  least  as  far  as  the  averages 
were  concerned,  that  ministers  would  con- 
aider  their  decision  and  immediately  do 
something  to  correct  the  evils  of  the 
system. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that  the  landed 
interest  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  bring- 
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tii|g  forwlvd  of  this  ^uestidh  at  present.. 
Since  it  had  been  agitated,  considerable, 
excitement  had  taken  phice  in  the  coun- 
try; and  he  thought  that  the  right  hon« 
gentleman  ought  to  come  forward  with 
some   measure,    and   take    the  subject 
out  of  the  hands  of  bb  hon.  friend.    He 
never  wished  to  see  prices  higher. than, 
they  were  at  that  moment,  and  should  be, 
happy  to  see  the  old  principle .  of  open 
ports  and  fixed  duties  ^ain  acted  upon. 
There  were  at  that  moment  400,000  quar- . 
ters  of  wheat  in  bond,  which  might  be  re- 
leased with  great  benefit  to  the  public. 
With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the  duties, . 
all  he  haa  to  say  was,  that  it  was  better 
they  should  be  too  high  than  too  low  t 
because  it  would  then  be  easier  to  alter 
them. 

Mr.  HtUkinon  hoped  that  the  House 
would  allow  him,  under  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  go  berond  the 
strict  limit  of  an  explanation.  The  hon. 
member  for  Wareham  had  complained, 
that  mmisters  had  not  given  notice  that  ^ 
it  was  not  their  intention  to. bring  for- 
ward any  measures  regarding  tbe  Com 
laws  this  session.  Now,  he  appealed  to 
the  experience  of  every  member  who 
heard  him,  whether  it  was  at  all  the  custom 
for  government  to  give  notice,  not  only 
of  what  they  did,  but  of  what  they  did 
not  intend  to  do.  He  had  said,  however, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  take  up  the 
subject  until  next  year ;  he  had  made  no 
secret  of  it,  but  had  undisguisedly  told  ^ 
eveiy  member  who  chose  to  ask  him  the 
question.  Another  hon.  member  had.  in- 
quired, whether  the  hon.  gentleman  had  . 
given  his  notice  in  concurrence  with  the  . 
wishes  of  the  ministers  ?  That  question 
had  been  already  answered.  The  hon. 
member  for  Taunton  had  complained  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Corn  laws,  as  if  it 
bad  beeh  now  for  the  first  time  admitted 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  permanei»t. 
He  would,  however,  take  that  opportunity 
of  observing,  that,  so  far  from  the  present 
laws  being  permanent,  it  was  expressly 
stated  in  this  report  of  the  committees,  in 
1821  and  1822,. to  be  only  a  temporary 
arrangement.  He  felt  obliged  to  throw 
himself  on  the  candour  of  Uie  House,  in 
the  situation  in  which  he  found  himsel£ 
He  had  entered  the  House  at  the  close  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  the 
city,  and  had  scarcely  heard  one  word  of 
it,  when  the  question  had  been  put  to  him, 
out  of  which  the  present  discussion  had 
ariten.    He  had  replied— and  it  was  the 
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only  reply  be  could  make  under  such  cir- 
cumstances-—that  when  the  time  for  de- 
bating the  subject  should  arrive,  he 
would  be  ready  to  enter  into  it.  At  the 
aame  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  8ay>  that 
be  thooght  it  would  be  impossible  to 
eome  to  any  conclusion  during  the  pre- 
sent sesnon.  The  hon.  member  for 
Kent  had  said,  that  he  wished  no  alter- 
ation to  be  made  until  some  actual  in- 
conTenience  had  been  fdt.  That,  how- 
erer,    was   begging   the   whole   of  the 

Question;  because,  the  very  reason  put 
[>rward  by  those  who  advocated  an  alter- 
ation in  the  law  was  the  general  inconve- 
nience which  had  been  experienced.  Ho 
again  appealed  to  the  House,  to  give  him 
credit  for  having  weiched  well  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  him  to  withhold  any 
proposal  on  the  subject,  and  to  wait  until 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridge- 
north  should  be  before  the  House,  when 
he  intended  to  explain  the  operation  of  the 
change  in  the  system  of  duties  on  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  conse- 
quent effect  which  must  be  wrought  in 
the  com  laws.  He  should  also  be  then 
prepared  to  state  what  it  would  be  more 
easy  to  accomplish  in  the  next  session, 
with  respect  to  those  laws,  and  to  show 
the  expediency  of  adopting  some  protec- 
tion, by  means  of  duties,  instead  of  the 
present  objectionable  alteration  between 
a  free  trade  in,  and  the  entire  exclusion 
of  com. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  last  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's spedbb,  though  he  thought  he  had 
been  guilty  of  some  little  inconsistency 
wt^  respect  to  the  Corn-laws,  as  compared 
with  his  other  commercial  regulations. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Robert  Gourlat.]  Mr.  Hufne 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  parish  of 
Forfar,  praying  that  a  commission  might 
be  appointed  to  inouire  into  the  case  of 
Mr.  Robert  Gourlay.  The  petitioners 
were  impressed,  like  many  others,  with 
an  opinion,  that  Mr.  Gourlay  had  been 
severely  and  unjustly  treated. 

Mr.  Peel  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  Mr.  Gourlay  was  not  detained  at 
the  instigation  of  government.  He  was 
vnerely  under  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
If  any  person  could  be  found  to  give  se- 
eurity  for  bis  peaceable  demeanour,  he 
would  not  be  detained  one  hour  longer. 

Mr*  Brougham  concurred  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  but  observed,  that 
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owing  to  the  solicitor  for  the  Treasury 
having  attended  at  Mr.  Gpurlay*s  exami- 
nation at  Bow-^street,  an  opinion  had  got 
abroad,  that  he  was  detained  at  the  in-' 
stance  of  government.  This  he  knew  to 
be  incorrect ;  and  he  wished  it  also  to  be 
understood,  that  he  {Mr.  B.)  had  in  no  way 
been  the  cause  of  the  poor  gentleman'a 
being  kept  in  prison,  nor  had  he  taken  any 
one  step  to  have  him  lodged  there.  He  had 
had  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Gourlay^  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  had  commit- 
ted the  outrage  upon  him  (Mr.  B.)  were 
sudi,  as,  whatever  opinion  they  might  give 
him  of  the  soundness  of  his  intellect,  could 
not  create  any  anger  towards  the  individ- 
uah  The  petition  of  which  he  spoke  be 
had  put  into  his  (Mr.  B's)  hand  three  or 
four  years  before,  and  it  related  to  the 
education  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Gourlay 
wished  him  to  introduce  upon  that  occasion 
a  statement  of  his  own  case;  and  he, 
although  it  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  it,  had  complied,  and  had  made  that 
statement.  When  Mr.  Gourlay  commit* 
ted  the  outrage  upon  him,  he  had  said, 
<*Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead,*'  alluding 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  missionary ; 
and  he  had  added,*<If  you  can  find  time  to 
attend  to  the  affairs  of  a  dead  missionary, 
why  do  you  not  attend  to  mine?"  He 
believed  that  Mr.  Gourlay  had  experien- 
ced very  harsh  and  unjust  treatment  in 
Canada.  The  learned  gentleman  conclu- 
ded by  declaring,  that,  as  far  as  he  was 
personally  concerned,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  liberation  of  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  petitioner  was 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  any  person 
who  was  detained  under  sinular  circum- 
stances. He  was  originally  de tamed  for  a 
breach  of  privilege  in  assaulting  a  mem- 
ber in  the  lobby  of  the  House,  in  doing 
which  he  had  declared  that  he  was  only 
imitating  a  high  example — of  scourging 
sinners  out  of  the  temple. 

Mr.  J,  WiUiams  said,  that  Mr.  Gourlay 
had  given  him  a  petition  to  present  to  the 
House,  in  which  he  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  with  re- 
gard to  the  food  which  was  given  hhn ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  spoke  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  the  magistrates,  and 
particularly  of  the  humane  conduct  of 
the  govenor  of  the  House  of  Correction. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

County  Transfer  of  Land  Bill.] 
Mr.  F.  Palmer  moved  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 
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iKb*.  Peel  charncterised  tk^  bi]|»  a$  a 
%erj  important  measure,  and  declared 
himelf  in  favour  of  its  principle*  He 
wished,  however,  the  hojii.  memher  would, 
nfler  it  had  been  committed,  allow  it  to 
atapd  over,  to  afford  opportupity  for  local 
toqujry  on  the  subject. 

The  Solidtor'General  was  also  of  opin* 
ion,  diat  the  mi^sure  was  one  of  consider* 
able  importance.  The  object  of  the  bill 
was,  to  enable  magistrates  of  counties  to. 
purchase  isolated  parcels  of  land  wbich 
belonged  to  other  counties  from  those  in 
which  they  were  naturaUy  placed^  and 
thus  caused  much  inconvenience,  with 
mpect  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  collection  of  taxes,  the  raising  of  the 
militia,  and  other  matters.  There  waf ,  he 
believed,  a  piece  of  land  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  Berkshire,  which  belonged  to  the 
oounty  of  Wilts>  and  there  were  vany 
pthers  in  other  parts  of  England*  U^ 
was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  intrusting 
ipagistrates  with  too  great  an  authority, 
to  enable  them  to  determine  what  parts  of 
counties,  as  at  present  existing,  should  be 
annexed  to  others.  The  principle  of  the 
bill  was  too  important,  and  the  details  toa 
complicated,  to  allow  of  its  being  carried 
ipto  effect,  except  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Sir  T.  Aciand  said,  he  was  much  inter* 
esled  in  the  measure;  which  he  hoped 
the  hon^  member  would  withdraw  for  the 
preseot  session. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Court  of  Chanckey.]  Mr.  J.  WiU 
Uanu  begged  leave  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  the 
vepoct  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  practice  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  being  laid  before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. 
Ue  could  have  no  official  communication 
with  the  commissioners  until  the  report 
waa  made.  As  to  the  progress  made 
in  the  inquiry,  or  the  approximation  to- 
wards the  completion  of  the  report,  he 
really  possessed  no  official  information. 
He  would  advise  the  hon.  member  to  ad- 
dress his  inquiry  to  the  boo.  member  for 
Exeter,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
commission. 

Mr.  Brougham  expressed  his  surprise, 
tbMi  the  commission  had  not  yet  laia  any 
information  before  the  House,  as  ta  their 
proceedings ;  particularly  as  the  Solicitor- 
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Geoeral  had,  sooae  time  ago,  in^brmmd 
the  House,  that  they  might  sooa  axpeol 
a  ^  partial  report,*'  to  uae  his  own  worda, 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W*  Comiemat^  said,  il  vould  hie 
improper  for  him  to  attenwt  to.  fix  aay 
time  at  wMch  the  report  of  die  comoiia* 
sion  would  be  made ;  bur,  this  he  wmild 
state  most  distinctly,  thai  the  oommissionA 
eia  had  not  been  idie.  There  wes^  he 
could  assure  the  Houses  no  wish,  on  the 
pact  of  any  memiMr  of  ibe  conmis^ioe, 
to  create  d^e  least  delay  as  to  the  preseoT 
talioa  of  the  report.  He  believed  he 
might  aay,  that  the  renort  would  be  pe^* 
senled  in  the  course  or  the  session ;  hut  he 
would  not  be  understood  as  pledged  la 
that  declaration.  He  was  sure  the  House* 
would  see  the  propiety  of  his  speaking 
thus  guardedly,  wbep  they  recollect,, 
that  the  object  of  the  commission  was,  to- 
inquire  into  the  practice  which  had  exja* 
tea  for  centuries  in  the  highest  court  of 
iudicature  in  the  kingdom.  Whatever  hie 
hon.  and  learned  friend  might  think  on 
the  subject,  the  commissioners  were  of 
opinion,  thai  no  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  practice  of  that  court,  without  full 
and  deliberate  discussion.  The  commis- 
sioners had  reviewed  the  whole  practice 
of  the  court  from  its  y^^y  comuien  cement ; 
and  before  they  could  be  prepared  to  re* 
commend  any  improvement  of  the  present 
system,  they  must  take  time  to  consider 
tne  subject  deliberately. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday t  April  26. 
Equitable  Loan  Bill.]  The  Earl  of 
Lauderdale  presented  a  petition  against 
this  bill  from  the  sugar-bakers  of  London. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity  also  of 
calling  their  lordships  attentioa  to  the 
present  state  of  the  bill.  The  biU  had; 
been  brought  before  their  lordships  and 
read  a  first  time ;  but  no  noble  lord  had 
yet  given  notice  of  any  intention  to  move 
the  second  reading,  unless  a  private  in<" 
formation  he  had  received  from  a  nobic 
friend  behind  him  might  be  coosidjered  a& 
such  a  notice.  Since  the  measure  had 
been  introduced,  he  had  employed  hiia-r 
self  in  laying  before  their  lordshipaall  Ae 
.information  connected  with  the  subject^ 
which  could  enable  them  to  oom^  to.  a 
right  decision,  and  form  a  correct  judg« 
ment  of  the  petitions  which  stalled  that 
the  company  was  illegal  He  had  moved 
that  these  papers  ahquld  be  primed;  and 
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lie  itutkei,  tbat  mtil  th^y  wens  priat^, 
«io  noble  lordl  would  move  the  secorid 
rea<Mog  bf  the  ineiisureh  Ailer  they 
Pwte  prrolNed,  he  wiMild  move  ttiat  the  pe- 
titioners, #bo  prayed  to  be  beard  by 
««iUn8el  at  tbe  bar,  and  #bo  alleged  tfaot 
ilie  coMNiDy  wae  tHegai,  tboidd  be  heard  { 
and,  if  their  aaatfrtiona  #ere  made  out,  be 
^R^at  Bane  that  diere  wat  not  One  noble 
lord  who  w^ould  be  ready  to  grant  privi- 
Jeget  to  an  illegal  aociety ;  more  eapeci'* 
ally  so  immediately  afVer  tbe  bill  for  put* 
ting  an  ^nd  to  an  illegal  society  hi  Ire^ 
Jand.  This  case  stood  on  its  own  footing, 
but  it  involved  ^uestioM  so  important, 
that  he  i^uld  certainly  move  for  the 
attendance  of  the  jndges,  to  put  to  them 
mestions  illative  to  the  legal  question* 
Thar  lordships  would  at  the  same  time 
agree  with  him,  that  the  time  of  these 
learned  persons  was  too  valuable  for  their 
iordfihtps  to  occupy  it  needlessly:  he 
ahot^d  therefore  move  that  the  question 
4>f  law  be  arffued  separately  from  the 
other  details  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Dacre  rose  to  give  notice,  that 
lie  intended  to  move  the  second  reading 
wf  the  bill ;  but  he  should  wait  until  the 
f«perB  were  printed* 

Corn  Laws.]  Lord  Melville  presented 
a  petition  from  the  commissioners  of  sup» 
ply>  justice  of  the  peace,  and  freeholders 
ef  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  praying  that 
no  alteration  might  be  made  in  the  pre* 
sent  system  of  the  Com  Laws. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry  presented  a 
aimilar  petition  from  the  commissioners 
of  sopply  and  freeholders  of  the  coutity 
of  Ross.  He  was  happy  to  hear  that  the 
apinton  of  the  noble  earl  opposite  was, 
that  some  change  was  necessary;  but, 
entertaining  such  an  opmioni  he  could 
bat  regret  that  die  general  quest  ion 
should  not  have  been  gone  into  during 
the  present  session.  He  was  not  himself 
prepared  to  say  what  change  was  desnra*- 
■Ue.  There  were  many  and  great  difficul- 
ties connected  with  a  fixed  doty ;  but,  at 
tlie  same  time,  the  present  system,  by 
which  com  was  altogether  excluded  until 
it  reached  a  certam  price,  was  very  in|a- 
rioua.  He  was  happy,  however,  to  see 
that  mintstera,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
two  meaamree,  relative  to  Canada  com, 
and  com  in  bond,  had  taken  precautions 
^Hiich  woaki  prevent  the  porta  from  being 
open*  These  were  both  good  measures ; 
and  ha  hoped  no  person  connected  with 
ifag  landed  iMerest  would  feel  any  jea- 
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lousy  conomifog'diem,  «r  eodeavoiar  to 
oppose  tlietn» 

The  Mat^tiia  of  Lansd<^n  rose  pur- 
suant to  notice,  to  present  a  petition, 
praying  for  the  revision  of  tbe  Corn  laws, 
from  the  merchants,  bankers^  manufactu- 
rers, and  others,  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  was  his  intention  to  have  called  their 
loirdships'  attention  to  the  subject  on 
presebting  their  petition ;  bat,  afrer  what 
had  been  elicited  from  tlie  Aoble  earl  op^ 
posite  yesterday,  be  felt  that  he  should 
only  be  treepassing  on  the  House  to  go 
into  the  general  question  at  any  length. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  it  a  duty  which  lie 
owed  the  petitioners  to  say,  that  the  peti- 
tion was  laoit  respectably  signed,  having 
attached  to  it  6,000  names,  and  among 
them  those  of  the  principal  bankers,  mer- 
chantS)  and  commercial  men  of  London* 
It  was  also  his  duty  to  state,  that  while 
the  petition  prayed  for  an  alteration  ia 
the  Corn  lawl,  it  by  no  means  contained 
an  Unqualified  demand  of  fr^ee  trade.  It 
called  for  importation  under  a  protecting 
doty,  capable  of  counterbalancing  the 
buithens  imposed  on  the  British  cultiva- 
tor ;  and  the  petition  could  not,  therefore, 
be  said  to  come  from  persons  who  were  led 
away  by  abstract  principles,  or  theories. 
-—He  had  already  stated  his  own  opinion 
(€the  necessity  of  some  alteration  m  the 
Com  laws;  and  he  fully  concurred  with  the 
noble  earl  opposite,  as  to  the  impossibility 
of  doing  any  thing  on  the  subject  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session ;  but  here  he 
must  observe,  that  he  was  Convinced  the 
alteration  could  not  be  long  delayed  with'' 
out  great  danger.  The  keeping  up  the 
present  system  with  the  avowed  deter- 
mination to  alter  it,  must  be  attended 
with  great  inconvenience,  from  the  k)cite- 
ment  it  would  give  to  speculation.  It 
was  impottsible  to  look  at  the  prices  of 
corn  in  this  country  compared  with  thb 
rest  of  Europe,  without  entertaining  the 
apprehensions  of  their  being  run  up  hero 
to  85^.,  which  would  open  the  ports,  and 
cause  an  influx  from  nil  parts  of  the  world. 
8ucti  an  event  might  bring  the  price  of 
com  down  to  40^.  or  even  to  SOi.  the 
quarter,  and  thus  produce  one  of  the 
most  violent  revulsions  this  country  ever 
experienced.  Under  these  circumstan^ 
ces,  he  approved  of  the  admission  of  com 
from  Canada,  and  of  the  Intention  to  re-> 
lease  the  foreign  com  boiided  in  the 
wiit^ahouses.  He  hoped  that  the  effect  of 
those  measures  would  be  to  prevent  corn 
from  ridng.    Against  such  a  revulsitm  as 
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the  openiog  of  the  ports  would  produce, 
it  wa8  the  duty  of  parliament  to  provide, 
and  that  he  thought  could  only  be  done^ 
by  something  like  a  fixed  duty ;  but,  the 
security  to  be  derived  from  such  a  mea- 
sure, would  mainly  depend  upon  the  duty 
|>ein2  of  a  permanent  nature.  He  admit- 
ted that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  determining  what  that  duty  ought  to 
be.  It  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  war 
would  have  the  effect  of  altering  the 
price  of  agricultural  productions,  by  in- 
creasing the  burthens  on  cultivation ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  war  gave  the  agricultu* 
rist  un  additional  protection  against  impor- 
tation, by  increasing  the  price  of  freight. 
Thus  there  was  a  certainty  of  a  counter- 
vailing protection,  in  the  very  circum- 
stance which  the  noble  earl  had  adduced 
^s  most  likely  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  duty.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  must  advert  to  one  other  point. 
As  it  had  been  positively  stated  in  ano- 
ther place,  that  the  agitation  of  this 
question  had  caused  an  alteration  in  the 
course  of  exchange  unfavourable  to  this 
country,  he  would  take  that  opportunity 
of  assuring  their  lordships,  that  he  had 
been  informed,  from  the  best  authority, 
that  that  unfavourable  course  of  exchange 
^as  in  operation  previous  to  any  intima- 
tion of  an  intention  to  alter  the  Corn  law*. 
It  had  been  produced  by  a  great  demand 
from  this  country  for  cotton,  coffee,  and 
various  other  articles  of  foreign  produce, 
which  were  paid  for  in  money.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  Corn  Taws 
might,  in  some  degree,  have  contributed 
to  the  present  state  of  exchange;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  the  sole,  nor  the 
main  cause. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  agreed  in  opinion 
with  the  noble  marquis,  as  to  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  a  sudden 
opening  of  the  ports,  but  could  not  concur 
with  him  in  what  he  had  said,  as  to  the 
admission  of  corn  from  Canada,  and  the 
releasing  of  the  bonded  corn  in  ware- 
houses. The  consequence  of  the  admission 
of  Canadian  corn  would  be  to  afford  an 
inlet  to  the  corn  of  the  United  States. 
There  being  only  a  river  between  the. two 
territories,  it  was  impossible  to  prevent 
smuggling ;  and  the  com  of  the  United 
States  would,  in  future,  be  brought  to 
this  country,  under  the  name  of  Canadian, 
as  the  timber  of  those  states  now  was. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  did  not  rise  to 
discuss  the  important  question  to  which 
their  lordships'  attention  had  been  called,^ 
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but  to  make  one  brief  remark  on  what  had 
fallen  from  his  noble  friend.  The  noble 
marquis  had  stated,  that  he  liad  it  from 
authority  that  the  alteration  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  rate  of  exchanges  was 
occasioned  by  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  raw  produce  from  abroad ;  and 
he  haa  also  said,  that  that  importation 
originated  in  a  demand  for  our  manufac- 
tures. [Here  lord  Lansdown  observed 
that  he  had  been  misunderstood.]  Well, 
then,  he  was  wrong  in  his  manner  of 
stating  what  had  been  said,  but  that 
made  no  difference  as  to  the  argument, 
because  a  demand  for  raw  materials  could 
originate  in  nothing  else.  But,  if  the 
demand  were  both  ways  equal,  there  could 
be  no  variation  therebv  produced  in  the 
exchanges ;  there  would  then  be  only  an 
equal  value  going  out  and  coming  in.  If 
there  was  any  diffE^rence,  it  must  arise 
from  the  state  of  the  demand  for  home 
consumption.  And  here  he  wished  the 
manufacturers  would  bethink  themselves 
in  time,  of  the  consequences  which  would 
infallibly  ensue,  if  the  landed  interest  was 
impoverished.  It  was  only  when  the 
landed  interest  was  in  a  state  of  opulence 
that  the  manufacturer  flourished.  In  this 
country  the  landed,  mercantile,  and  manu- 
facturing intere.Nts  could  not  be  separated. 
If  the  landed  interest  were  thrown  into  a 
situation  in  which  they  could  not  consume 
largely,  no  class  in  the  country  would 
sutler  therefrom  so  much  as  the  manu** 
facturers. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  in  alluding 
to  the  alteration  in  the  course  of  exchange, 
observed,  that  he  had  stated  that  it  oc- 
curred before  the  agitation  of  the  com 
question ;  so  long  ago  as  thirteen  or 
fourteen  months.  He  believed  it  to  have 
been  chiefly  produced  by  a  demand  for 
produce  from  abroad ;  but  he  had  not  said 
that  the  importation  was  paid  for  by 
manufactures.  On  the  contrary,  he  ought 
to  have  gone  on  to  say,  tliat  the  foreiffii 
articles  bad  been  paid  for  in  specie. .  In 
consequence  of  a  great  demand  for  cofiiee 
and  cotton,  persons  had  speculated  on  a 
great  rise  in  those  articles,  and  importa- 
tions had  in  consequence  taken  place  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  He  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  general  principle  stated  by 
his  noble  friend,  and  agreed  with  him  in 
opinion,  that  the  true  foundation  of  the 
manufacturers*  prosperity  was  the  growth 
of  the  home  demand.  He  hdped  the 
manufacturers  would  remember,  that  it 
was  to  the  increase  of  that  demand  that 
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they  had  recently  been  indebted  for  tbeir 
relief  from  a  state  of  great  difficulty  and 
depreBston. 

-  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
when  the  object  was,  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  any  difficulty,  it  was  not  unusual 
with  inquirers  to  run  into  speculative  ex- 
tremes. In  the  present  instance,  his 
opinion  was,  that  the  truth  lay  between 
Uie  noble  marquis  and  the  noble  earl. 
He  agreed,  that  one  great  cause  of  the 
alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange  was  the 
demand  from  the  continent  for  manufac- 
tures which  we  paid  for  in  cash ;  but  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  was 
4U^rectly  informed,  when  he  alluded  to 
the  possibility  of  the  ports  being  opened 
witliout  producing  any  great  effect. 
There  were  at  tlie  present  moment,  as  he 
was  informed,  extensive  speculations  going 
forward  on  the  continent,  in  the  article  of 
corn  ;  but  things  must  take  their  course, 
and  these  speculations  should  not  be 
permitted  to  alter  the  proceeding  which 
parliament  might  think  proper  to  adopt. 
As  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  no 
jdteration  at  the  present  session,  he  would 
rest  it  upon  this  consideration — that  it 
was  not  probable  they  could  come  to  any 
conclusion  in  the  course  of  the  session. 
As  to  the  apprehension  that  was  expressed 
on  the  subject  of  the  exportation  of  com 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  he 
tboueht  it  was  considerably  over- rated  ; 
for  if  they  looked  to  an  account  of  the 
com  brought  from  the  United  States  in 
the  shape  of  flour,  and  all  the  corn  was 
brought  in  that  shape,  their  lordships 
would  see  that  there  existed  no  reasonable 
ground  of  alarm.  They  would  find  that 
the  great  supply  in  times  of  scarcity  came 
not  nrom  Aroenca,  but  from  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Baltic.  The  immense 
expense  of  conveyance,  and  the  long 
passage  from  the  United  States,  would 
.always  opera^  as  a  sufficient  check  in  that 
quarter ;  even  if  they  had  such  immense 
supplies  as  seemed  to  be  anticipated  by 
those  who  were  fearful  of  the  amount  of 
.exports  from  Ameri^.  That  objection 
being  removed,  and  there  being  other 
means  of  checking  the  interference  of  the 
United  States,  Canada  was  entitled  to  a 
preference  as  a  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions, above  all  other  countries,  if  it 
ahould  be  found  necessary  to  give  en- 
4»>aragement  to  any. 

JLord  EUenborough  thought  it  was  im- 
.posaibJe  to  legislate  permanently  on  the 
Mbj^ct;  for  that  could  only  lead  to 
kbsolute  freedom  or  absolute  prohibition.! 


If  they  would  legislate  with  equal  Jpstice 
between  the  consumer  and  the  producer, 
they  must  change  with  the  changing  cir- 
cumstances of  the- times.  What  would  be 
a  fair  duty  this  year,  would  not  be  a  fair 
duty  next  year ;  and  he  regretted  mucb^ 
that  at  a  period  when  the  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  interests  were  in  a  state 
of  prosperity,  the  question  should  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  inconveniences 
of  a  prospective  change  incurred  without 
any  necessity. 

Lord  King  observed,  that  the  noble 
earl  opposite  had  stated  that  some  change 
would  take  place.  Undoubted'y  some 
change  must  take  place.  And,  why  must 
it  ?  Because  corn  was  too  dear.  Now,  if 
that  was  the  case,  a  great  injustice  would 
be  done  to  the  consumer  by  not  adopting 
it  without  delay.  Why  should  it  not  be 
adopted  this  year,  instead  of  next  year? 
The  delay  was  injurious  to  the  landed 
interests,  now  that  it  was  announced  that 
a  change  was  to  take  place;  seeing  that  it 
was  calculated  to  unsettle  their  bargains 
and  other  transactions.  He  conceived 
that  the  landed  interest,  who  paid  poor 
rates,  and  church  rates,  and  tithes,  had  a 
right  to  call  for  a  protecting  duty.  About 
10  or  12«.  a  quarter  on  wheat,  and  a  pro- 
portionate duty  on  barley  and  oats,  would, 
he  thought,  afford  the'  landlord  a  fair 
compensation  for  those  rates  which  were 
paid  exclusively  out  of  the  land.  This 
question,  however,  ought  to  be  a  measure 
of  government.  It  ought  to  be  settled* 
as  it  was  termed  in  courts  of  justice,  out 
of  court ;  and  he  would  rather  choose  th6 
noble  earl  opposite  and  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  settle  it,  than  any 
parliamentary  committee. 

Lord  Dacre  wished  to  abstain  from 
giving  any  opinion  upon  this  subject,  untrl 
It  came  fairly  before  the  House ;  nor  should 
he  now  have  offered  any  observations 
upon  it,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  his 
noble  friend  had  just  spoken  of  it.  His 
noble  friend  had  said,  that  10  or  I2s» 
would  be  a  fair  protecting  duty.  But, 
their  lordships  could  not  decide  whether 
or  not  that  would  be  enough  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  grower,  until  they  first 
ascertained  the  relative  expense  of  living 
in  this  and  other  countries.  There  were 
many  other  considerations  which  must  be 
also  well  weighed  first.  The  system 
hitherto  pursued  had  been  beneficial  to 
all  interests :  whether  the  one  about  to  be 
introduced  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
country,  remained  to  be  considered^ 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Co^N  Laws.|]  Mr.  tlutkisfoo  pre- 
•etttecl  a  petition  from  the  mercbanU  of 
tiiverpooV  praying  for  to  alteraUon  in 
the  Com  Laws. 

Mr.  Baring  saidt  he  would  take  thai 
opportmutjr  of  asking  the  right  hoo. 
gentleman  in  what  shape,  and  at  what 
period^  he  meant  to  bring  forward  the 
propositions  of  which  he  had  given  notice 
respecting  bonded  corn  I 

Mr.  Huskiison  replied,  that  he  would 
take  th^  first  open  day  for  the  purpose, 
and  would  move  that  the  subject  be  re- 
ferred to  the  consideration  of  a  coandt* 
tee.  It  was  certainly  expedient  that  the 
bonded  com  in  question  should  be  intro- 
duced into  consumption  between  the  pre- 
sent period  and  the  next  harvest. 

Mr.  Bright  expressed  the  recret  which 
lie  felt  at  the  determination  ot  ministers 
not  to  propose  any  general  measure  with 
respect  to  the  Com  laws,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session.    He  implored  the 
House  to  interfere  between  ministers  and 
the   country  on    the   subject ;    and    to 
endeavour  to  set  so  inu>ortant  a  question 
at  rest.      Who  that  had  observed  any 
thirtg  of   the  disposition   of   the  lower 
clasMs  of  the  people  in  this  country*  was 
not  awi^re  that  there  was  no  topic  calcu- 
lated   to   operate    upon    them    so  mis- 
chievously, or  to  be  so  productive  of 
agitation,  as  any  question  connected  with 
a  scarcity  of  com  ?    If  any  unpleasant 
consequences  should  result  from  the  de- 
termination of  ministers  not  to  bring  the 
subject  under  consideration  before  the 
bext  session,  they  would  incur  the  heaviest 
responsibility.     He  must  say,  that,  with 
respect  to  the    commercial    regulations 
which    they    had    introduced,    however 
desirable  they  might  be  in   themselves,' 
ministers  seemed  to  him  to  have  begun 
at  the  wrong  end ;  and  had  regulaied  a 
variety  of  other  matters  while  they  ab- 
•taaned   from  any  regulatiou  respecting 
that  article,  on  the  proper  regulation  of 
which  ail  our  trade  and   manufactures 
depended.     He   trusted,  however,  that 
tbe  numerous  petitions  which  had  and 
would  be  presented,  would  compel  minis- 
ters to  pqr  immediate  attention  to  this 
important  subject.     He  was  quite  aure 
that  the  eye  of  the  country  was  fixed 
upon  them;   and  he  trusted,  that  the 
people  would  not  pernnt  the  question  to 
stand  over  to  tbe  next  session. 
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Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Sir  W. 
W%  IVjfHM  presented  a  petition  from  Uie 
Clergy  and  Inhabitants  of  Wrexham^ 
praying  that  no  further  concessien  might 
be  granted  to  tbe  Roman  Catholica.  The 
ben*  baronet  declared  bis  own  opinion  te 
be  strongly  in  fiivour  of  the  measure 
before  tM  House  for  the  relef  of  the 
Catholics;  a  measure  to  which  he  had 
always  been  friendly,  but  whieh,  after 
what  had  iaUen  from  an  illnstrioes  duke 
in  another  place  yesterday  evenings  he 
was  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  adopted 
with  as  little  loss  of  time  as  possible ;  lest, 
by  some  unfortunate  contingency,  tbe 
country  might  be  placed  in  the  patnftil 
ted  dangerous  situation  of  finding  the 
Bovereigh  directly  opposed  to  the  twe 
Houses  of  parliament  on  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  that  could  agitate 
the  public  mind. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said,  that  h6  con- 
sidered tbe  declaration  alluded  to  as  a 
aource  of  the  greatest  consolation  to  the 
House  and  the  country.  He  had  read 
the  evidence  taken  before  the  committee, 
and  he  considered  it  all  ex-parte  evidence. 
The  House  could  not  legblate  upon  evi^ 
denoe  which  was  only  on  one  side  of  the 
question. 

Sir  John  Bridges  said,  that  he  con- 
gratulated the  House  and  the  country  en 
Uie  patriotic,  open,  and  manlv  declaration 
made  last  night  by  an  individual,  a  most 
illustrious  member  of  the  Upper  House. 
[Cries  of  order,  order !] 

The  Speaker  informed  the  hon.  member, 
that  it  was  entirely  out  of  order  tn  allude 
te  any  discussions  that  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  other  House  of  parliament. 
It  was  impossible  to  anticipate  any  thing 
irregular ;  but  it  was  desirable,  that  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  if  mentioned,  should 
not  be  proceeded  in. 

Sir  John  Bridges  said,  that  he  had 
adverted  to  the  subject  |s  other  hon. 
members  had  not  been  stopped.  Not 
having  been  a  member  of  that  House 
when,  at  any  former  period,  this  question 
had  been  brought  befsre  it,  he  wished 
briefly  to  state  his  opinion  of  tbe  measure, 
in  order  to  justify  the  vote  he  should 
give  upon  the  occasion.  In  doing  so,  be 
should  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
by  going  at  large  into  this  moroentooa 
question,  which  had  been  so  fully  dfSfe 
cussed,  but  advert  ffeneraHy  lo  what  hidl 
fallen  from  soose  honourable  diembers 
who  were  friendly  to  the  measure,  hi 
order  to  weaken^  In  seme  degree,  any 
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faJae  imprelMtn  their  tIalCMeACi  laiflit 
hav»  created.     The  burlben  of  the  arg«fc- 
ments   they  had  used  leeined  to  havo 
ariieo  kom  an  impKJBaioa  oo  thekr  minds, 
of  the  Bocetsity  that  exbted,  in  these 
oaUghtened  days,  of  a  liberal  policy  being 
IHinuad  ia  naUera  of  church  as  well  as 
alale;    that  because  osonopoly  in  trade 
aiid  covm^ce  was  recoauDended  to  be 
dooe  avay  wilh«  the  same  policy  should 
b«  adopted  io  natters  of  reUgton ;  and 
that  the  CathoHc,  eqqallv  with  the  Pro- 
laalant  subject  should  be  admitted  to 
cnril  poser,  and  the  privileges  of  the  con* 
alitudoB*    No  man  wag  more  an  enemy 
to  monopoly  than  he  waa;  no  man  move 
aensible  of  the  impropriety  of  interfering 
with  anther's  fidtn  than  hie  himself;  and, 
as  he  would  be  done  by,  so  he  would  do 
to  others,  he  would  resist,  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  any  further  concessig»  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  which  would  afbrd 
them  greater  fiscilities  than  they  at  ore- 
aeot  possess  to  make  converts  to  their 
veligioo*     From   what  had  fallen  from 
maay  honourable  messbers,   it  seemed, 
that   they  considered    the   guards    and 
enactments  which  had   been  so  wisely 
framed  by  our  ancestors  for  the  preserve* 
tioo  of  the  established  religion  as  so  many 
ohsolele  statutes,    and  t£it  the  seoner 
ihey  were  abolished  the  better.    He  was 
himself  no   bi^ot;   he   respected  every 
man  who  did  hu  duty,  be  hia  faith  what 
it  mi^ht ;  but,  he  never  would  consent  to 
substitute  the  blessings  of  the  pure  Pro* 
testaat  iaitb  for  the  weak  and  disgusting 
mummesy  of  th^  Romaa  Catholic  veii* 
gioo.    He  waa  aware  that  hon.  meaobevs 
would  say,  that  diey  did  not  desire  to 
interfere  with  our  established  rdigion; 
that  they  sought  only  that  that  part  of 
the  empure  (ani  they  stated  this  to  be  a 
very  considerable  poition  of  it)  which 
was  debanred,  at  present,  by  seligious  dia- 
abili^ies,  shouUl  be  admttt^  to  an  equal 
participation  in  the  civil  privileges  of  the 
state,  with  those  who  profiessed  the  Pro- 
testant faith.    His  answer  to  that  was, 
diet  though  they  might  not  be  desirous 
to  interfere  with  our  religion  as  at  present 
eauUished,  yet  he  was  satis6ed,  that,  if 
the  Eomao  Catholics  were  once  admitted 
to  power  iu  temporal  affairs,  they  would 
never  rest  oatil  tb^  had  destroyed  the 
Kotestant»  and  subfl^uted  the  Catholie 
wUgioB  in  its  stead.    The  history  of  all 
ages  told  u^  it  most  be  so :  human  nature 
pointed  it  out,  and  it  waa  folly  to  think 
U  could  be  otherwise.    One  of  the  many 


deeepllous  arguments  that  had  been  used 
was,  that  six  out  of  seven  millions  of  the 
subjects  of  the  realm  ought  not  to  be 
deprived  of  those  advantages  possessed 
by  the  rest;  thus  assertrog,  that  a  ma- 
jority of  six  to  one  was  in  favour  of  this 
measure.     But,  it  ought  Io  be  recollected, 
that  this  six  to  one  was  in  Ireland  only ; 
and  that,  if  the  whole  empire  was  con* 
suited,  it  would  be  found  that  fiw  asore 
than  six  to  one  were  agamst  grantkig 
emancipation  to  the  Roman  Cathdics. 
Assertion,  however,  was  no  proof;  and 
he  disbelieved  that  an^  numbers  at  all, 
approaching  to  six  millioBS,  were  desirous 
of  emancipation:    in  fact,  he  beNeved, 
that  Uie  mass  of  the  population  were  in- 
dilM«nt  upon  the  natter;  and  that  there 
would  be  few  voices  raised  upon  the  sub- 
ject, were  they  not  goaded  oa  bv  a  de- 
mocratic faction,  the  curse  ot  Ireland, 
which  would  not  permit  the  people  to  be 
quiet.    Ministers  had  rendered  essential 
service  to  Ireland,  by  removing  the  bar- 
rier duties  between  the  two  countries; 
but  did  it  follow  that  they  were  to  remove 
the  barrier  of  our  religion  ?    God  forbid 
it !    It  gave  him  sincere  satisfaction  to 
witness,  within  these  few  days,  the  hun- 
dreds of  petitions  that  had  been  laid  upon 
the  table  against  further  concessions  to 
the  Catholics.     It  was  a  oroof  that  th^ 
apathy  which  had  prevailed  no  longer 
existed.      It   was   unimportant  whether 
they  had   personal   signatures,   or  were 
vouched  by  orossea  or  other  marks^  as  all 
were  equaily  the  tests  of  their  authenti- 
city ;   and  ^ould  the  hon.  and  learnt 
member  for  Winchelsea  be  more  success*- 
ful  thaji  he  had  been  the  other  evenins 
in  the  charge  he  made  against  the  peti- 
tion from  Grantham,  still,,  he  said,  it  waa 
iromateriid  how  they  were  vouched,  so  ^ 
the  voucher  waa  genuine,  and  was  that 
of  the  petitioner  whom  ll  purported  to 
be.     Assertiona  had  been  made  by  hon. 
members,   which  he  oould  not  let  pasf 
unnoticed.      He    waa    astonished    and 
ashamed  that  any  British  senators  could 
so  fkr  fbi^et  their  situations  as  to  argue, 
that  it  was  expedient — nay,  that  it  was 
Decessary*--that  this  House  should  yield 
to  thedeoMUMk  of  the  Catholics,  fbr,  if 
not,  they  would  take  them  by  the  power 
they  possessed,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
sition of  t^e  te^lature.    Sooner  would 
he  perish,  limb  by  limb,  than  yield  to  such 
unworthy    menaces;,   and,    ne    trusted, 
there  was  virtue  and  firmness  sufficient  in 
;the  House  to  do  its  duty  fearlessly,  and 
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not  yield  that  to  tDtimidation,  which  their 
boDest,  judgments  told  them  they  should 
not  grant ;  not  to  regard  that  accustomed 
croaking  tone  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
the  member  for  the  city  of  Waterford, 
who  for  so  many  years  had  warned  the 
House»  thaty  if  the  rights  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  (as  he  was  always  pleased  to 
term  them)  were  refused,  the  empire 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  anarchy  and 
confusion;  but  which,  notwithstanding 
these  forebodings,  he  congratulated  the 
House,  had  not  taken,  place.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  implored  hon.  members  to  dis- 
miss from  their  minds  all  bias  from  party 
considerations,  and  neither  from  favour 
qr  affection  on  one  hand,  or  from  fear  on 
^e  other,  be  induced  to  give  any  other 
YOte  upon  this  vital  question  than  such  as 
tbeir  best  judgmenu  should  prompt  from 
the  conscientious  dictates  of  their  hearts. 
As  for  himself,  be  was  so  satisfied  that,  if 
the  Catholics  were  admitted  to  power, 
the  Protestant  establishment  must  be 
overwhelmed,  and  our  glorious  constitu- 
tion annihilated,  that  he  should  feel  it  bis 
duty  to  give  his  support  to  the  amend* 
ipent  of  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Castle. 

Mr.  Wells  presented  a  petition  from 
Maidstone,  against  any  further  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholics.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber expressed  himself  inimical  to  any  fur- 
ther grants  to  the  Catholic  body. 
.  Mr.  RoibarU  said,  that,  although  the 
petition  was  carried  at  a  very  respectable 
i^eeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maidstone, 
he  was  able  to  state,  that  a  vast  number 
of  the  people  in  that  town  entertained 
opposite  sentiments  with  respect  to  reli- 
gious toleration.  He  had  formerly  been 
^(dverse  to  what  was  commonly  called 
Catholic  emancipation,  but,  after  having 
heard  the  speech^  of  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  and  of  the  Secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  afiairs,  his  views  bad 
been  entirely  changed,  and  he  much  re- 
ffretted  that  he  had  ever  voted  against 
tne  Catholic  claims.  So  firm  were  his 
sentiments  upon  the  subject,  that  as  long 
as  he  should  have  a  seat  in  that  House, 
no  consideration  whatever  would  induce 
him  to  withhold  his  support  from  the 
measures  intended  to  relieve  the  Catholics 
from  their  political  disqualifications. 

Mr.  John  Smith  regretted  that  his  hon. 
friend  who  presented  this  petition  should 
oppose  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  as  the 
question  was  rather  political  than  reli- 
gious, and  both  his  hon*  friend  and  him» 
self  had  had  personal  opportunities  of  wit- 


nessing the  mischiefb  inflicted  upon  Ire** 
land  by  the  withholding  from  the  Catholics 
their  political  rights.  From  what  his  hon. 
friend  had  witnessed  in  Ireland,  he  could 
not  but  be  of  opinion,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  tranquillize  that  coun- 
try without  making  concessions  to  the 
Catholics.  He  was  convinced  that  very 
many  petitions  were  presented  to  that 
House  by  members  who  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  read  them.  One  petition  re- 
cently presented  upon  this  subject  from 
Bucldfastleigh,  in  Devonshire,  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  state,  that  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion was  supported  in  that  House  only 
by  those  members  who  <<were  always 
seen  in  the  van  of  those  who  are  arran|;ed 
against  the  welfare  of  our  holy  constitu- 
tion in  church  and  state."  Now,  what 
member  would  have  presented  such  a  pe- 
tition, if  he  had  been  aware  of  its  con- 
tents? One  petition  from  St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark,  openly  charged  the  Catholics 
with  '<  insulting  and  persecuting  their 
Lord  God."  Could  any  thing  be  at  once 
more  ridiculous  and  blasphemous  ?  Simi- 
lar words  were  to  be  found  in  two  peti- 
tions from  parishes  in  the  heart  of  London. 
They  were  totally  unworthy  of  beings  re* 
moved  from  the  lowest  state  of  brute 
nature,  and  the  petitions  ought  not  to 
have  been  received  by  that  House. 

Elective  Franchise  in  Ireland 
Bill.]  Mr.  Littleton^  in  rising  to  move 
the  order  of  the  day  that  this  bill  should 
be  now  read  a  second  time,  requested  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he  stated 
the  nature  4>f  the  measure,  and  the  adr 
vantages  which  he  thought  were  likely  to 
be  derived  from  it.  His  motive  for  bring* 
ing  it  before  the  House  arose  from  a 
conviction  which  he  had  long  entertained, 
that  the  present  mode  of  exercising  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was  fraught 
with  great  evil,  as  it  regarded  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country  and  the  morality  of 
the  people.  He  thought  that  any  mea- 
sure which  tended  to  alter  the  system  that 
now  prevailed  in  Ireland  with  respect  to 
the  elective  franchise,  that  tended  to  check 
the,  mode  by  which  vast  numbers  of  avail- 
able votes  coming  from  the  most  ignorant 
class  of  Irish  peasantry,  for  the  greater 
part  Roman  Catholics,  were  orocured, 
would  receive  the  approbation  or  the  Pro-? 
testant  community,  at  the  moment  whea 
that  community  was  called  upon  to  ex> 
tend  important  political,  rights  to  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Catholic  body.    It 
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kadbeM  i^d»  that  his  object  was  dit- 
firaoohiseiiieiit,  and  not  regulation.  It  was 
vnnecessuy  iot  bin  to  stop  now,  id  order 
to  examioe  how  ftr  the  measure  which 
had  been  submitt^  to  the  House,  and 
which  was  priated,  bore  the  character  of 
a  measure  of  dislraiichitement ;  since  he 
had  reqoested  that  the  second  readine  of 
the  bill  should  be  postponed  to  this  day, 
with  a  view  of  extending  protection,  as 
ibr  as  poseibk,  to  all  present  vested  in- 
terests. If  the  right  of  registered  40#. 
fireeholdefs  to  vote  were  to  expire  when 
the  period  of  the  reffistration  of  their  iree- 
faoMS  was  at  an  end»  those  who  now  en- 
joyed thst  right  could  hold  it  for  only  three 
years  longer.  But»  the  House  would 
presently  see,  that  proTision  would  be 
made  to  preserve,  in  the  most  perfect  and 
im^ualified  manner,  all  vested  interests 
which  were  at  present  in  existence.  For 
Ibis  Durpose,  a  chinse  had  been  framed, 
iHnai  provided,  that  nothing  hi  this  act 
sbould  extend  to  prevent  any  person  who 
iiad  restored  a  freehold,  or  who  should 
venter  a  fredu>ldy  before  the  passing  of 
this  aot|  from  renewing  dial  registration. 
fie  hoped  that  this  provistoo  would  go  far 
to  remove  the  opposition  of  those  gentle- 
sneq  wbo»  on  conetitvtional  groumw,  had 
objected  to  this  measure.  After  the  pass-  I 
m  ef  the  act,  there  would  be  a  cetsation 
ortbe  practice  of  multiphriog  those  votes 
ansiag  from  freeholds,  determinable  on 
Hves ;  and  it  would  cause  the  creation  of 
a  dBftrent  description  of  votes,  which 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
Iieiand.  There  was  nothing  whatever, 
in  the  biU,  which  pointed  at  disfranehise- 
mcnt.  By  the  act  of  1798|  a  certain  de- 
aoiiptson  oif  peasants  were  allowed  to  vote 
-*»dioee,  he  meant,  who  held  freeholds 
^ktemmable  on  lives,  of  the  nominal  an- 
noal  value  of  40^.  It  was  very  easy  to 
eoneeive  the  mischiefs  which  were  inse- 
pavabie  from  such  a  aystem ;  and  it  was 
tm  pnt  an  end  to  them— to  take  awav  the 
eapad^  of  cr^Ung  freeholders  of  this 
descripeio^— 4hat  the  present  bill  was  in- 
^lodaeed  i  but,  he  repealed,  that  no  ex- 
isting viested  interest  was  interfbred  with. 
if  the  Irish  voteni  at  all  represented,  in 
gtopeity  or  ebaracter,  the  freeholders  of 
this  Uiagdem,  he  would  be  the  last  man 
to  intMBre  witb  so  valuable  a  dass  of 
indhriduids :  but,  the  fbrmer  were  not,  in 
mvf  way,  siaaOar  to  the  latter.  Their 
creation  was,  in  ftct,  a  fhiud  on  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  of  the  constitution ;  be- 
camse,  by  tfaek  gr6at  mimbens  they  kept 
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down  the  real  fVeeholders  of  the  country. 
They  efiectually  suppressed  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion  on  the  part  of  that 
body ;  because,  whatever  they  mig^  feel 
as  to  the  fitness  of  a  candidate,  they  could 
neither  return  nor  reject  him,  if  the  great 
body  of  those  40«.  freeholders  was  opposed 
to  their  wishes.  The  freeholders  to  whom 
this  bill  applied,  were  not,  like  the  land- 
holders of  the  country,  the  strength  and 
honour  of  the  nation :  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  its  weakness  and  its  discredit ; 
for  they  ruined  the  very  property  which 
reared  them.  For  these  reasons,  he 
thought  the  House  would  act  most  un- 
wisely, if  they  did  not  apply  some  reme- 
dial measure  to  an  evil  of  such  magni- 
tude. 

Nothing,  as  he  had  dready  observed, 
which  was  contained  in  this  bill,  was 
founded  on  the  prinerple  of  disfranchise- 
ment. It  trenched  on  no  fi'eehold  rleht 
similar  to  that  which  was  known  in  this 
country ;  and,  where  the  nature  of  that 
species  of  right  was  most  departed  from 
— «ven  with  regard  to  leasehold  votes- 
it  was  a  measure  entirely  prospective. 
Let  the  House  look  to  what  the  real 
character  of  the  sfstem  was.  By  the 
term  **  fVeeholder,  hi  England,  was  un- 
derstood, one  who  was  hi  the  actual  and 
absolute  possession  of  freehold  property 
to  the  amount  of  40^.  or  upwards.  There 
was  another  description  of  persons  who 
also  had  a  riaht  to  vole;  he  idluded  to 
those  who  had  an  annuity,  or  rent^charge 
of  property  to  the  same  amount.  Such 
persons  ought,  he  conceived,  in  justice, 
to  be  deemed  freeholders.  The  same 
law  which  prevailed  in  Ireland  also  ex- 
isted, in  some  few  cases,  in  England. 
These  were  confined  to  bishop's  leases, 
and  to  the  estates  of  a  few  of  the  oldest 
Roman  Catholic  families  of  this  country. 
Thk  was  the  state  of  the  case  in  England. 
But  the  Irish  leaseholder,  who  in  that 
country  only  was  considered  a  freeholder, 
possessed  no  landed  property  whatever. 
He  dragged  out  a  miserable  existence  by 
labouring  on  the  soM,  and  his  right  to  vote 
was  perhaps  dependent  on  some  ancient 
life.  He  not  unfVequemlyheld  that  riaht 
from  a  sub^Iessee ;  he  did  not  possess  iOs. 
a  jrear  in  actual  and  solid  property;  he 
nnght  stipulate  to  pay  a  rent  to  that 
amount,  and  in  default  of  that  payment 
he  was  liable  to  be  distrained  upon,  and 
whaterer  property  he  could  call  his  own 
might  be  sold;  he  was  obliged  to  attend 
at  the  eession  to  swear  that  he  was  actually 
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worth  40«.  a  year :  when  he  had  coiminitted 
that  periurjy  he  was  coinpeUed  to  follow 
the  herd  to  the  huetiogs,  and  to  vote  for 
that  person  in  whose  favour  his  landlord 
interested  himself,  and  of  whom,  perhaps, 
if  he  had  the  ability  to  judge  for  himself, 
and  were  lefl  to  take  his  own  coupse,  he 
would  entirely  disapprove.  Gentlemen 
who  were  acquaintea  with  county  elec- 
tions in  England,  knew,  that  no  greater 
accusation  could  be  made  against  a  can- 
didate, than  that  he  had  not  personally 
solicited  the  votes  of  the  freeholders. 
This  was,  undoubtedly,  at  times  very  in- 
convenient  to  the  candidate;  but,  tlie 
jealousy  with  which  the  freeholder  viewed 
any  infraction  of  the  practice,  proved  that 
he  understood,  and  rightly  appreciated, 
the  value  of  the  great  privilege  which  he 
enjoyed ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  would 
not  exercise  lightly,  nor  in  the  support  of 
a  man  by  whom  he  conceived  he  had  been 
slighted.  But,  woe  to  him  who  visited 
and  canvassed  the  electors  of  Ireland  I 
He  was  sure  to  fight  a  duel,  as  the  reward 
of  his  temerity.  He  understood  it  was 
the  rule  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Ireland — 
[A  member  called  out  •«  The  courts  of 
honour,'']— he  understood  it  was  the  rule 
in  the  courts  of  honour  in  Ireland,  that 
whoever  ventured  to  bring  over  to  his  in- 
terest the  voters  on  the  estate  of  a  gen* 
tieman  who  wished  to  have  his  opponent 
returned,  must  justify  his  conduct  at  the 
pistoPs  mouth.  It  was  said,  that  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Galway,  who  was 
perfectly  conversant  in  these  matters, 
considered  the  offence  given  by  such  an 
act  to  he  of  so  positive  a  nature,  that  he 
could  hardly  decide,  whether  the  person 
so  conducting  himself  was  not  bound  to 
receive  his  adversary's  fire,  without  re- 
turning it  [a  laugh].  It  was  stated  in 
evulence,  with  respect  to  those  electors, 
that  whenever  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
ihe  Catholic  priest  to  raise  a  particular 
feeling  amongst  them,  he  could  do  so,  not 
only  with  success,  but  with  impunity ;  and 
It  was  further  stated,  that  whenever  the 
landlord  and  the  priest  were  brought  for* 
ward  in  competition,  the  latter  always 
drove  the  former  out  of  the  field.  He  did 
not  wish  to  read  much  of  the  evidence, 
because  he  hoped  that  every  gentleman 
had  done  himself,  and  the  House,  and  the 
Catholic  body  at  large,  the  justice  to  read 
it;  and,  if  any  gentleman  had  not  done 
80,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  deemed 
presumptuous  when  he  said,  that  that  in* 
dividual  was  not  qualified  to  decide  on 
this  great  question  [hear,  hear]. 


He  would  now,  with  the  permiitibii  df 
the  House,  read  extracts  from  the  evi- 
dence. In  the  first  place  he  would  advert 
to  what  had  been  stated  by  that  inteHi- 
gent  Catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Blake.  He 
thus  described  the  Irish  40s.  freeholder  :-^ 
"  In  general,  they  pay  what  is  originally  a 
rack  rent  for  the  land,  they  then  build 
mud  huts  upon  it,  and  if  they  make  out 
of  the  land  a  profit  of  40«.  a  year,  a  pro- 
fit produced  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow, 
they  reconcile  to  themselves  to  swear 
that  they  have  an  interest  in  it  to  the 
extent  of  40s.  a  year,  whereas  the  gain 
is  produced,  not  through  an  interest  in 
ihe  land,  but  through  their  labour." 
Being  asked  **  Do  you  think,  generally 
speaking,  that  the  40^.  freeholders  exer- 
cise any  free  choice  at  elections?^  he 
answered,  <'My  opinion  is,  that  they 
have  none.*' 

He  would  now  call  tlie  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
He  stated,  that,  *<in  many  places,  the 
40«.  freeholder  was  considerea  as  part  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  estate."  And  when 
asked,  <*  Are  you  of  opinion,  that  there  . 
is  any  great  difficulty  in  making  regiftriea 
of  freeholders  without  the  btisiness  being 
very  accurately  performed  according  to 
law?*'  he  answered,  <<The  greatest  fii- 
cility ;  the  clerk  of  the  peace  can  ap» 
point  his  deputy,  any  man  can  be  his 
deputy  for  the  moment;  and  it  if  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  register  free- 
holds upon  the  present  system,  without 
either  freehold  or  valid  tenure  to  consti- 
tute a  freeholder.  There  must  be  first 
tenure;  that  is  to  say,  a  grant  for  lifis  or 
lives  to  constitute  a  freehold;  in  order 
to  registry,  there  must  be  at  the  utmost 
such  a  rent  as  would  leave  the  freeholder 
a  profit  of  40$.  a  year :  now,  I  have  known 
numerous  instances,  where,  if  a  peasant 
was  made  to  swear  that  he  had  a  freehold 
of  40^.  he  would  have  perjured  himself  in 
the  grossest  way ;  and  in  those  instances 
a  friendly  magistrate  or  two  may  rerj 
easily  get  into  the  room ;  an  juljounnnent 
of  the  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  registry 
is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  World,  because 
the  act  of  parliament  ^ives  validity  to  the 
registry,  notwithstandmg  any  irr^^aritj 
in  the  adjournment  of  the  sessions;  there* 
fore,  two  magistrates  can  come  together 
very  easily,  get  the  deputy  of  the  derik 
of  the  peace  to  attend,  and  they  ean  r»» 
nster  upon  unstamped  paperif  they  please. 
They  can  register  with  the  life  described 
in  such  a  way,  that  that  life  will  be  eitber 
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dbad  or  living,  as  ibey  {deaae,  at  the  oezt 
•Ifictioii;  John  O'Dntcol  or  Timothy 
SulliTan^  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Fraucb 
vith  respect  to  the  registry  of  freeholds 
are  yery  considerable,"  Mr.  Connell 
added — <*  but  still  it  ia,  1  take  it,  a  very 
great  advantage  to  the  Irish  peasant  upon 
the  whole,  to  have  the  power  of  voting 
given  to  him  by  40<.  freehold." — Who  was 
there  (demanded  Mr.  Littleton)  that  pro- 
fessed himself  to  be  a  friend  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  did  not  agree  in  that 
sentiment  ?  It  could  not  be  doubted  but 
tbat  the  act  of  J79S  created  a  ^eat  ad- 
ditional interest  in  tliat  House  m  favour 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  forwarded  ' 
ihe  claims  of  tbat  body.  Looking  at  that 
fact,  he  did  not  disagree  with  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  in  the  conclusion  to  which  he  had 
come ;— namely,  that,  under  the  existing 
State  of  the  law,  it  was  advantageous  to 
the  Irish  peasant  to  possess  tl^  privi- 
lege. 

.  He  DOW  came  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Shiel,  who  said,  when  speaking  of  raising 
the  qualification  of  freeholders,  "  I  fur- 
ther think,  that  so  far  from  its  being  an 
injury,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  lower 
orders,  tba(  the  qualification  should  be 
raised,  and  that  the  mass  o^  the  peasantry 
should  not  be  invested,  every  five  or  six 
years,  with  a  mere  resemblance  of  politi- 
cal authority,  which  does  not  naturally 
belong  to  them,  and  which  is  quite  un- 
real." He  also  said,  <<The  peasantry 
are  driven  in  droves  of  freeholders  to  the 
liustii^s :  they  must  obey  the  command 
of  their  landlord ;  it  is  only  in  cases  of  pe- 
culiar emergency,  and  where  their  pas- 
sions  are  powerfully  excited,  that  a  revolt 
against  the  pover  of  the  landlord  can  take 
place/'  He  would  next  advert  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wallace  on  this 
subject.  His  examination  ran  thus: — 
**  Do  you  think  any  kmdness  is  induced 
from  tne  landlord  to  his  tenantry,  by  the 
fact  of  their  having  those  405.  freeholds  ? — 
I  question  very  much  if  there  is." — </  In 
soiBe  cases,  does  it  not  lead  to  acts  of 
hardship  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord 
towards  his  tenants,  where  the  tenants 
refuse  the  landlord's  solicitation  for  their 
Yptes  ?— That  I  have  no.doubt  of."— «  Do 
jQU  know  in  what  manner  some  of  the 
fucoprietors  in  Ireland  are  in  the  habit  of 
controlling  the  votes  of  their  tenants? — I 
kqow  two  modes  by  which  they  harass 
the  tenants  who  do  not  vote  as  they  wish 
them  to  do." — ^*  Will  you  be  good  enough 
to    state    tbem?-*One   is,    preventing 
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them  from  having  bog  ground  (the  right 
of  cutting,  in  the  bogs  of  the  landlord, 
firing  for  the  tenant),  which,  in  general  is 
not  granted  by  the  leases,  but  is  an  ease- 
ment that  they  are  permitted  to  enjoy  by 
the  landlords ;  the  other  is,  the  compel- 
ling them,  upon  estates  where  it  has  always 
been  allowed,  that  half  a  year's  rent  should 
be  in  the  tenant's  hands,  to  pay  up  that  to 
the  day  it  becomes  due." — <*  So  that,  if 
the  ¥k.  freeholder  votes  according  to  his 
own  judgment,  he  is  immediately  obliged 
to  pay  up  what  is  called  the  back  half- 
year's  rent,  and  is  deprived  of  firing  for 
the  next  half  year  ?— Yes."— «  The  right 
of  fuel  is  not  leased  out  with  the  free- 
hold I — It  is  not."— •<  Generally  speaking, 
thcwe  40«.  freeholders  exercbe  no  free- 
dom of  election  whatever  ?— Generally 
speaking,  I  do  not  conceive  they  do ;  I 
conceive  quite  the  reverse."  Thus  (ob- 
served Mr.  Littleton),  it  appeared,  that, 
in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  a  man  was 
obliged  to  forego  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, or  be  starved  for  want  of  fire 
during  the  winter. 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  invaluable 
unsophisticated,  candid,  and  practica 
evidence  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  Dennis  Browne)  which 
was  exceedingly  important.  He  was 
asked,  «<  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  the  abolition 
of  the  40s.  freeholders  a  part  of  Catholic 
emancipation  V^  and  he  answered  thus — 
"  A  great  part  of  the  interest  of  thy  family 
depends  upon  40^.  freeholds  of  the  Catho- 
lic persuosion,  so  that  you  could  not  ap- 
ply to  any  person  who  would  be  less  likely 
to  give  vou  fair  information  upon  that 
subject;'  but  the  right  hon.  member's 
conscience  made  him  speak  out,  for  he 
added — **  but,  if  you  can  prevail  upon  the 
40«.  freeholders  in  England,  amd  upon  the 
40<.  freeholders  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who  are  a  very  sturdy  race  of  men ;  if  you 
can  prevail  upon  them,  you  can  do  it  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  but  most  undoubt- 
edly it  must  be  a  general  measure :  if  the 
object  is  a  free  and  fair  election ;  if  the 
object  is,  that  a  man  should  represent  the 
fair  sense  of  the  county,  undoubtedly  the 
40f.  freehold  system  is  entirely  against 
that."  He  proceeded  to  say — *•  That 
the  present  election  laws  are  all  for  the 
encouragement  of  fictitious  votes,  because 
they  give  no  power  of  examining  at  all ; 
any  man  that  is  registered  must  vole ;  and 
as  to  going  to  a  petition  afterwards,  that 
is  qnite  .out  of  the  question;  we  can 
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bArdlyitted  the  expcoM  of  an  electton, 
mitcb  lets  of  a  petitioiu"  Now»  the  mea- 
aure  whieh  waa  at  present  before  the 
Home  waa  intended  entirely  to  reoiore 
those  6otitioua  Totea ;  and  he  vros  really 
sarprised  that  any  gentleman  should  op« 
|Mise  such  a  measure.  He  was  asked^- 
'Mre  not,  in  point  of  ^t»  the  small 
freehdders  so  much  under  the  inflaence 
and  in  the  power  of  the  landlords,  that 
they  dare  not  aet  against  them  ?  I  thmk 
the^  are:  I  think  they  would  be  Tory 
danog  to  do  so,  becaose  they  owe  us  ge- 
nerally double  what  they  have  to  par  us.** 
It  was  quite  olear  continued  (Mr.  Little- 
ton), that  if  an  indiTiduri  dared  to  con* 
suit  his  own  opinion  in  voting,  he  would 
be  reminded  or  the  half  year's  rent  which 
was  in  arrear,  and  under  the  influence 
of  fear,  he  would  be  obliged  to  TOte  con« 
trary  to  his  conscience*  The  House 
mig^t  here  see  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
this  system:  and  he  really  thought  that 
the  right  hoa.  oromber  (Mr.  D.  Browne) 
was  entiUed  to  the  thanks  of  the  House, 
for  the  candour  which  he  had  manifested 
in  exposing  it.  If  one  of  these  freehold- 
ers, at  the  general  election,  dared  to  yote 
against  his  landlord,  the  reward  of  his  te- 
merity would  be  an  ejectment  from  his 
residence.  What  further  j^oof  was  neees* 
sary  of  the  demoralisation  which  must 
be  produced  by  such  a  system,  than  the 
feet,  that  landlords  did  not  only  pur« 
aue  tills  course,  but  that  they  pursued  it 
with  impunity  ? 

In  another  part  of  his  examination  Mr* 
Chdce  was  asxed— <<  Do  not  you  think  a 
considerable  outcry  would  be  raised  in  Ire- 
land, tf  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  quali- 
fication of  40f.  freeholders?*'  and  his  an* 
awer  was — <<  If  the  40r.  freeholders  were 
persons  of  independent  property,  exeix^is- 
ing  through  their  property  a  tree  choice^ 
I  think  it  would  produce  a  yery  serious 
outcry ;  but  I  think  the  present  40i.  free- 
holders are  not  persons  likely  to  feel  it.'* 
This  was  mdisputably  the  iB^cu  The  Irish 
40s.  freeholder  had  nothing  to  loae.  Such 
a  loss  as  that  of  yoting,  would,  in  fact,  be 
a  real  gain.  He  woiud  loae  a  disgusting 
qualification,  which  enabled  him  to  live 
by  perjury ;  and  certainly  that  would  be 
a  benefit.  But,  if  the  bill  of  the  hen. 
baronet  passed— and  he  did  not  desire 
that  the  measure  he  now  proposed  should 
be  carried  without  the  other-'-lhea  wouM 
the  Irish  Catholic  enjoy  the  gratifying 
feeling,  that  he  was  placed  en  an  e«MiMity 
with  his  PrjtwUMH  beetheiv    lb  Im  Ho** 


UKty  and  gentry  of  In^ud  the  act  whid^ 
he  now  endeatoored  to  haye  carried  fiator 
effect,  would  bo  one  of  inappredabto 
value,  for  it  was  a  measure  which  would 
bind  them  all  to  abstain  from  cutting  vp 
their  estates  and  incomes  by  the  roota» 
which  they  were  now  oootinudly  dohig# 
by  raising  those  iamiense  armies  of  fie* 
titious  freeholders.  They  would  bo 
obliged  to  depend,  aa  the  nobility  ami 
gentry  of  Enghmd  did,  on  the  foroe  of 
public  opinion.  They  would  have  no 
other  influence  beyond  that  which  was  au 
tadied,  and  would  always  be  attached,  lo 
the  noesession  of  extenstve  property. 

There  was  another  feature  of  demorallw 
aation  arising  out  of  this  system,  whicb 
he  could  not  pass  oyer  in  silence.  It  waa 
the  growing  neglect  and  indifference  of 
the  lower  dasaes  of  Ireland  to  the  sftno* 
tity  and  solemnity  of  oaths.  This  waa 
stated  in  the  etidence  to  be  pvoduoeA 
by  the  multiplication  of  oaths  in  thaft 
country.  They  were,  hi  consequence, 
looked  upKm  without  awe,,  and  were  fbe» 
quently  violated.  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  hia 
evidence,  had  efven  a  very  interesting 
and,  he  beUeved,  a  very  bhiiral  statecftent 
on  this  point.  He  was  asked ;  •*  Do  yoa 
conceive  that  the  m«dtlplication  of  oaths^ 
with  reference  to  the  registration  of  fipe»> 
holds,  and  with  reference  to  the  proceed^ 
lags  at  elections,  as  well  as  other  oatba 
wmch  are  admhilstered  to  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  baa  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
them  in  any  respect  indiferent  to  the  6t^ 
ligation  or  an  oath?**  His  ansiver  was» 
«<Yes,  I  am  convinced  of  it:  the  fl^ 
quency  of  oaths  haa  had  a  moat  dematali^ 
aing  effhct  upon  the  peasaatty  of  Irdandf 
my  opinion  is,  that  the  civil  bBl  juHsdi#^ 
tion  of  the  county  courts  ii  most  (right* 
fill  and  horrible  in  its  efibcts  upon  the 
morals  of  the  Irish  people*  Tbe  allowhitf 
a  single  individod  to  dedde,  who  cantoot 
possibly  be  acquainted  witfi  the  beaihigi 
of  character,  in  the  first  plaei^  is  not 
bringing  justice  home  to  the  peasant,  ilia 
bringing  litigation  t  ilien  a  single  indtvi^ 
dual  decides ;  he  has  an  ImoieBao  wmibef 
ofcanses  to  decide;  he  tatinot  peiaihiy 
weigh  the  character,  fer  he  caonol  bo 
acquainted  with  its  ahaies ;  Iti  the  next 
phurci  it  is  not  pleasant  to  Imn  to  have 
that  task ;  the  jmy  keep  each  oAer  ht 
ooimtenanoe ;  one  mim  is  not  rapieediea 
With  haying  discredited  m  witness  $  there 
are  twelve  on  the  jury,  And  ttieivfbre  Aej 
protect  each  other;  flteassbtaiit  barrister 
U  Ml  ib>  ks  bii  iM  thgt  pfMMiaii ;  Ae^ 
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if  1m  derfdet,  tncl  i  hare  seed  this  to  a 
Mghtfiil  and  harrible  extent— if  the  bar* 
mcer  deeides,  he  will  necettarilj  dceida 
m  favour  of  the  flippant  and  distinct 
airearer!  tbatwearerwM  baa  been  tramed 
to  twear  dlaiinctly  tipto  the  fact  that  tbail 
cMMtitote  the  law*  To  hate  a  conacienct 
la  an  inconvcoieaoe;  tharefiMre  in  the  wML 
Wll  ootart,  if  be  if  a  warn  ef  diaraciar* 
ecnipoloiia  of  his  eath,  he  4ee8  hie  friend 
9o  good  at  all,  but  the  ready  and  dininct 
awearer Is  beyoMi  nUmti  and  it  lias  bad 
this  elect,  that  in  their  deaKnga,  the  pea* 
santry,  in  most  of  thens,  enq^y  their 
-children,  at  a  very  early  age,  te  be  their 
Mritnesses,  and  they  produce  them  at  an 
age  that  ia  actoalfy  frishtM  to  k>oic  at 
tbeas."— Now,  he  wonld  aslc,  what  hope 
was  there  of  aoielieration  in  a  coontff , 
wliere  landlords  were  consUntly  en^ 
eonraging  the  disregard  and  neglect  of  a 
form,  which  was  of  the  most  saered 
•^aracter  and  nature  ?  He  had  no  hesi- 
tation  in  sayine,  that  amongst  the  evita  of 
the  system  which  he  had  been  describing, 
this,  te  which  he  now  referred,  wasahnoet 
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Before  he  entered  more  particolarly 
«it9  the  provisions  of  this  brief  bill,  be 
would  state,  that  there  was  do  novel^  in 
its  principle.  Fonneriy,  in  this  country, 
i^eeholdera  of  every  description,  wllhont 
respect  to  the  amount  of  their  income, 
were  allowed  to  vote;  and  he  bdieved 
thal»  with  respect  to  the  election  of  eoro^ 
ners,  that  principle  still  prevaled.  Bat, 
by  *e  ataftote  of  Henry  Mi.>  the  ifght  of 
voting  was  resbrieted  to  thoee  wiio  had 
40$.  n^ear,  or  npwaids,  of  dear,  aetoal 
propefty*  According  to  the  vslne  of 
money  at  present  ami  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  Oth,  it  might  be  argued,  that  the 
qnaKfieation  ought  to  be  raised.  But,  it 
ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  were 
very  few  freeholders,  in  this  country  who 
4id  not  possem  a  more  extensive  property 
limn  that  which  would  barely  qualif|r  them 
to  vote ;  and  when  he  considerea  their 
faidependenoe,  and  the  ioteU^nee  they 
possessed,  their  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
ndmiraMy  ^uaiifiea  for  the  dischaige  of 
iheir  •dndes,  flmt  ^  propriety  of  altering 
the  *^usfi6oaUon  bad  never  entered  fnte 
Ml  mind.  When,  in  I79S,  the  eleetive 
IhmcMse,  under  ifce  same  qosdiiosalon, 
sraa  gtaated  to  the  Rowan  Catholics  of 
Ifehmd,  it  was  Ibretdd  by  every  man  of 
oenee  in  iht  Irish  paimsent,  that  die 
Oatbolf  c  dergy  mid  laity  worid  raise  the 
*  oi  voma  m^i^gi^  mni  vmt  tnUMv 


of  enniy  desoriptioa  would  bo  rasdrMd  to» 
This  was  w9iBk  verified;  and  the  act  of 
1795  was  yaaasd,  which  made  oooopancy 
tlie  conditmn  of  voting.  It  afos  by  that 
act  provided,  that  no  individual  should 
vwie  for  a  knight  of  die  shire  b  Irahmdi 
onloM  he  was  in  aetnal  ocevpation  of  the 
ground  from  wMeh  he  daiaied  the  t4gbt 
of  voting.  The  odl,  however,  not  only 
eantinned,  hot  incseased.  A  law,  was  M 
eoQseiuencei  oaactad,  which 
that  no  Ml.  IVeehoMar  should  be  atlon 
to  vote,  mdless  his  Aoehold  was  registered 
fisr  oae  dear  year  prior  to  the  day  of  dec« 
tioo,  and  It  also  previdod  that  the  regi$« 
tration  shodd  be  renewed  every  seven 
years,  Here,  then,  a  dear  disttnctfon  was 
nmde  between  the  40i.  firoeholder  and  the 
40/.  or  fiO^  freeholder.  But  this^  wat  not 
alt.  By  an  act  of  parliameAt,  passed  fn 
the  month  of  June  last,  which  was  known 
as  Mr«  BrowncTs  act,  Jefait^tenants  were 
prevented  iVom  toting.  The  preanMe 
set  fonh,  that  eettain  Joiaa^tenants  were 
in  the  habit  of  voting  for  mei|tbers  of  par* 
Httnent,  to  the  materid  prejudice  of  Uie 
improvement  of  the  people,  the  ridit  thus 
asramed  bdng  a  colourable  oneomy ;  and 
the  biH  declaM»  that  no  Jdntotenants,  m 
described  In  the  preamble,  shodd  ba 
thereaiker  allowed  to  vole.  Here,  then, 
was  a  dear,  dedosd,  praspective  AAraii* 
diisement  of  a  large  body  of  peode,  and 
especidly  of  Eoman  Catholics.  Timt  bU 
Was  agreed  to  by  a  large  body  of  tho^e 
who  considered  u  as  a  step  towards  pro* 
coring  Catholic  emandpamn.  But  now, 
ibe  same  peraons  who  were  atiH  amtioui 
far  Cathenc  emandpatfeft  eMeoied  to  fhft 
present  bM,  sUthough  H  was  mtended  as  a 
powerful  Instrument  fbr  nchievbig  that 
great  measure.  He  did  not  know  bow  the 
parties  who  were  friendly  to  the  biUefkst 
year,  codd  consistently  oppose  the  pr^ 
sent.  On  this  pdnt  he  i^odd  be  glad  to 
hear  thdr  explanation.  The  whole  ones* 
tfon,  It  appemed  to  him,  resdved  ttself 
into  the  amount  to  whidi  the  ^udificatfon 
should  extend  ;  tbr  tlie  principle,  be  had 
shown,  had  ahready  been  recognhsed. 
What  the  qualifieation  shodd  be,  it  was  io 
the  breast  of  the  House  to  determine. 
Three  sums  had  been  m^ten  of-'^n* 
year,  Ktf.  a«year,And^^-'year,  9  tfat 
qualification  were  as  low  aa  5f .  a^  vear.  It 
vrottld  ody,  as  it  seemed  to  bhn,  increase 
l9ie  evil.  He  was  sure  there  were  but  few 
landlords  wfao  created  fredidden  under  n 
raek*rent  of  40i.  n»year,  Aat  codd  not, 
wffb  «fttd  ftcBtyi  get  Ua  tenaoHo  iwear 
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that  he  bad  to  ioterest  io  the  land  of  6L 
a*7ear»  although  he  odIj  derived  that  sum 
firom  hb  labour.    If  the  amount  of  the 

aualification  should  be  raised  to  WL^  he 
[lould  fear  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  electors  to  too  small  a  num- 
ber  for  the  fair  expression  of  the  public 
opinion.  His  own  individual  wish,  there- 
fore»  was  in  favour  of  the  qualification 
beinff  limited  to  10/.;  and  this  he  believed 
would  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  per- 
jury, which  was  so  great  an  evil  in  the 
present  system,  because  no  person  would 
commit  so  barefiu:ied  a  fraud  as  to  swear 
to  that,  unless  they  were  really  in  posses- 
sion of  it. 

He  would  now  come  to  the  advantages 
which  this  regulation  was  likely  to  pro- 
duce to  the  country.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  operate  as  a  boutity  for  creating 
that  valuable  class  of  men,  a  yeomanry  ; 
the  absence  of  which,  in  Ireland,  had,  it 
was  admitted  universally,  been  the  cause 
of  many  of  the  evils  under  which  that 
countnr  laboured.  In  the  second  place, 
it;  would  tend  to  strengthen  and  confirm 
the  Protestant  interest,  and  the  Protestant 
establishment  in  that  country.  If  it  were 
true,  as  was  ffenerally  believed,  that  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  Catholic,  while 
the  possession  of  property  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants,  surely  any  measure 
which  tended  to  strengthen  and  to  raise 
the  respectability  of  the  totter  class  was 
one  which  must  be  approved  of  by  persons 
of  every  description  of  political  opinioD. 
In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  he 
woida  beg  permission  to  quote  the  opinions 
which  had  been  given  in  evidence  before 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  IreUmd,  by  the  bon.  member 
for  Lowth  (Mr.  L.  Foster),  and  by  Mr. 
Blake.  It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  find  any  persons  better 
qualified  than  those  gentlemen  were,  to 
give  opinions  on  this  subject ;  or  opinions 
which  were  more  satisfactory  in  them* 
selves.  This  question  was  put  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Lowth— <<  What  is  your  opi- 
nion of  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the 
elective  franchise,  in  respect  to  40f.  free- 
holders, since  the  act  of  1793?"  His 
answer  embraced  some  of  the  moral  and 
political  evils  of  Uie  system,  which  he 
Degged  leave  to  read,  although  it  was 
only  the  conclusion  which  went  directly 
to  the  point.  Mr.  L.  Foster  said— <<I 
have  no  nesitation  in  saying  (and  I  never 
met  with  any  gentleman  who  would  differ 
from  me  in  private,  whatever  he  might  say 


in  public),  that  however  beautiful  in 
theory  it  may  be  to  admit  persons- pos- 
sessed of  40f.  freeholds  to  a  participation 
in  electing  their  representatives,  in  prac- 
tice it  Xeom  to  any  thing  but  their  own 
freedom,  or  the  assertion  of  their  own 
privil^p;es ;  and  that  it  has  had  the  opera- 
tion of  adding  very  considerably  to  the 
number  of  the  existing  population  in  Ire- 
land, and  still  more  to  their  misery.  A 
more  mistaken  view  of  the  subject  could 
not  be,  than  to  suppose  there  is  any  free- 
dom of  choice  practically  existing  on  the 
part  of  those  persons ;  it  is  a  clear  addi- 
tion of  weight  to  the  aristocracy,  and  not 
to  the  democracy,  in  elections.  It  tends 
to  set  aside  any  real  value  or  importance 
that  the  substantial  freeholders  of  SOL  or 
2(M.  might  otherwise  have;  it  bears  them 
down  by  a  herd  of  people,  each  of  whose 
votes  is  of  as  much  conseouence  as  their 
own,  and  who  are  brought  in  to  vote, 
without  any  option  on  their  part.  The 
only  doubt  that  ever  arises  is,  whether 
they  are  to  give  their  votes  according  to 
the  orders  of  their  landlord  or  of  ueir 
priest.  The  only  parties  that  ever  come 
in  to  contact  in  deciding  which  way  a 
Roman  Catholic  40«.  freeholder  shall  vote, 
are  the  landlord  and  the  priest ;  the  te- 
nant in  neither  case  exercises  any  other 
choice  than  to  determine  which  he  will 
encounter — the  punishment  he  may  ex- 
pect from  his  landlord  in  time,  or  that 
which  he  is  told  awaits  him  in  eter- 
nity."— **li9M  not  it  also  contributed 
greatly  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  respect  of  oaths  ^—Oertainlv ; 
there  is  no  end  to  the  perjury  in  qualify- 
inff  for  the  franchise."— He  was  then 
asked,  <<  Do  vou  think,  from  your  know- 
ledge of  Ireland,  the  influence  of  the 
priest,  if  generally  exerted,  would  have 
greater  weight  than  tlie  influence  of  the 
landlord  ?*'  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  re« 
plied,  <<  that  the  priests  could  drive  the 
landlords  out  of  the  field.  I  think  they 
have  done  it  wherever  they  have  tried. 
The  consequences  are  extremely  to  be 
deprecated,  in  reference  to  the  unfortu- 
nate tenantry.  Subsequent  to  the  elec« 
tion,  the  landlord  necessarily  loses  the 
good  feeling,  which  otherwise  he  mieht 
have  had  towards  the  indiridual  who  has 
deserted  him ;  the  rent  is  called  for,  and 
it  is  in  vain  for  the  voter  to  look  to  his 
late  advisers  for  any  assistance  to  meet  it« 
There  have  fallen  within  roy  own  know- 
ledge, frequent  instances  of  the  tenants 
havrnff  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
their  navmg  voted  with  their  clergy." 
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The  safaject  was  pursued  bj  the  hon. 
member  for  Louth  in  his  subsequent  ao- 
•wer8—<*Doyou  not  think  ihataProCestant 
member  of  parliament,  depending  entirely 
for  his  election  on  Roman  Catholic  con- 
stItuentSy  would  vote  very  much  as  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  member  of  parliament  elect- 
ed by  the  same  perscms  ^-»I  think  he 
would,  and  that  he  does,  though  not  with 
the  same  sincerity/'—**  Do  you  think  that 
that  portion  of  the  Iririi  Protestants,  whom 
you  have  stated  to  be  adverse  to  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  would  be  more 
dinpoaed  to  entertain  the  consideration  of 
those  claims^  if  they  thought  any  modi« 
fication  of  the  right  of  voting  might  be  a 
part  of  the  arrangement?^— I  think  a  great 
many  of  them  would  be  very  much  inflo- 
enced  by  that  consideration,  and  decided 
by  it."— *<  A  large  proportion  ? — I  cannot 
speak  to  the  very  proportion :  but  there 
are  many,  I  have  no  doubt.''— *<  Does  not 
that  apply  to  the  three  provinces  of 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught ;  how 
would  it  affect  Ulster  ? — 1  conceive  that 
in  Ulster,  with  the  exception  of  the  county 
of  Cavan,  the  Protestant  freeholders  are 
so  predominant  in  numbers,  that  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  freeholders  cannot  produce 
the  inconv^ences  contemplated.  In 
Cavan,  I  think,  the  parties  are  more  near- 
ly balanced."—**  What  would  be,  in  your 
opinion,  the  inconvenience  of  depriving 
toe  40f.  freeholders,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  of  the  rightof  voting?— I  think  the 
consequence  would  be  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  aristocracy  in  elections,  and 
to  give  to  the  substantial  yeomanry  of  the 
north  a  new  and  important  influence.  I 
dare  say  the  40$.  Protestant  freeholders  in 
Ulster  might  feel  a  little  mortified  at  the 
passing  of  the  law ;  but  I  beg  to  say,  that 
even  with  respect  to  the  Protestant  free- 
bolder,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
real  loss  to  him,  for  I  do  not  consider  that 
even  the  Protestant  freeholders  of  Ulster 
exercise  their  own  judgment.  They,  too, 
are  in  the  power  of  their  landlords."—- 
.  **  What  do  you  apprehend  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  alteration  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  the  other  three  provinces  of 
Ireland? — I  think  one  immediate  eflect 
of  it  would  be  to  present  to  many  of  the 
members  who  now  sit  for  the  south  of 
Ireland,  the  option  of  losing  their  elec- 
tions, or  of  resisting  the  Roman  Catholic 
elaims.  I  think  it  would  throw  them,  for 
their  chance  of  success,  on  the  50/.  and 
20/.  freeholders.  I  think  some4>f  the 
present  meoibers  for  the  south  of  Ireland 


hold  thmr  seats  by  virtue  of  the  4fk.  firan* 
chlse." 

And  here  he  felt  obliged  to  stop  for  a 
moment,  to  observe,  that  if  he  were  not 
advocating  a  bill,  which  was  to  be  contin* 
gent  upon,  and  to  go  along  with,  th^ 
great  measure  of  CaUiolic  emancipation^ 
Uie  policy  of  quoting  the  evidence  of  the 
hon.  member  might  be  ouestionablo;  bttt» 
as  it  was  the  obiect  of  that  measure  to  re* 
store  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  the  pos* 
session  of  their  ancient  and  conatitotmnal 
riffhts,  and  as  the  bill  now  before  the 
House  would  not  take  efibct  until  the 
other  had  passed,  there  could  be  do 
danger  of  reducing  unfoirly  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  members.  The  boa. 
member  for  Louth  was  asked,  **  Suppos- 
ing the  Catholics  to  be  emancipated,  and 
the  elective  franchise  to  be  raised  to  dO^ 
would  there  not  be  fewer  persons  in.  par- 
liament for  Ireland,  dependiog  on  Catho- 
lic constituents,  than  there  are  now?" 
His  answer  was,  **  Probably  not  half  a 
dozen  representatives  for  Ireland^  depend- 
ing  on  Roman  Catholics :  but  it  may  be 
material  to  .observe,  that  every  thing  I 
have  said  supposes  the  legislature  shall 
not  create  any  franchise  intermediate 
between  40f.  and  20/.  If  the  franchise 
was  raised  to  5/.,  I  am  persuaded  very 
many  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  sworn  to  a  franchise  or  40^.  would 
swear  to  one  of  &L  I  do  not  think  they 
would  outrage  appearances  wo  far  as  to 
swear  to  one  of  20/."  Upon  this  answer^ 
then,  he  (Mr.  Littleton)  tboueht  he  was 
fully  justified  in  fixing  tne  qusJification  at 
10/.  The  principle  of  the  alteration  was 
so  fully  recognized  and  so  ably  advocated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Lewi,  that  he 
thought  he  Iiad  a  right  to  look  for  his 
support  on  the  present  occasion;  and,  if 
he  should  entertain  any  different  opjiiioo 
from  him  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
the  qualification,  it  would  be  competent 
for  the  hon»  gentleman  to  propose  in  the 
committee  whatever  sum  he  thought  fit 
to  be  inserted  in  the  clause. 

He  would  now  refer  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Blake  on  the  same  subject,  which 
was  as  follows :— *<  Would  the  raisinff  of 
the  elective  qualification  materially  mmi- 
nidi  that  influence  of  the  priests  over  the 
voters  at  elections  ?«— I  tnink  it  would ; 
end  I  think,  in  every  view  of  it»  it  is  a 
measure  esseiuial  to  the  peace  of  Ire* 
}and."«— **  Have  the  goodness  to  explain 
the  manner  in  which  that  measure  would 
ofenxt  ?— J  think  it  would  operate  benfr- 
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fioiilly  la  varlmu  fitiw  of  il^  it  coBDoetel 
with  political  power,  at  connected  with 
the  ttUMMviding  of  land,  and  at  conneeted 
whh  tlie  want  of  a  retpectablo  yeomanry 
in  Ireland.  It  would  oper^  iitefully,  in 
point  of  polilioal  power,  beeaote  it  would 
gm  extended  e&ct  in  Ireland  to  what  I 
•onoeiTe  to  be  a  vital  principle  of  the  Bri- 
tith  conttitutioo^-that  property  and  not 
nnmbtra  thould  conttitote  tne  barit  of  po- 
litioal  atcendancy  in  the  ttate.  It  would 
eaeiaii  to  prevent  multiplied  tubdiviiiont 
Of  land,  by  taking  away  from  landlordt 
the  temptmm  to  tuofa  divitioBti  which 
the  hope  of  extending  political  influence 
craatet ;  it  would  tend  to  encoura^  the 
growth  of  a  retpeotable  yeomanry  m  the 
^eunjtry,  in  the  tame  proportioay  and  upon 
the  tame  priMiple;  becaute  landlordt 
who  wiiiwd  to  have  political  influence, 
end  wIm  could  only  have  it  through  a  re- 
tpeotable  daatof  fteeholdert,  would  be 
induced  to  promote  the  eiittence  of  tuch 
a  ohtt.''  Upon  the  good  teote  of  thit 
antwprhit  would  be  wulingtorett;  but, 
Im  wat  detirout  of  reading  to  the  Houte 
one  other  ouettion  and  antwer  reapectiag 
Hm  Catiudtc  clergy  :«-^  Do  you  appro* 
hand,  that  a  ttate  provdtion  for  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  would  be  received  gratefully  by 
them  MM  by  the  people  ?  -^  I  think  a 
etate  provi#oa  far  the  Roamn  Catholic 
clergy.  If  the  Roomui  Catholic  body 
weie  taken  into  the  botom  of  the  state, 
and  received  at  good  and  faithful  tub* 
jecta,  would  be  oontidered  a  ^reat  boon, 
amd  would  give  great  tatitfaction  both  to 
the  clagy  and  linty«'' 

After  ttie  evidence  which  he  had  quot- 
ed, at  well  at  from  the  deep  and  anxiout 
eonaidtratieii  which  he  had  given  to  thit 
tubjeot,  he  could  not  doubt  that  the  main 
mid  immediate  teodeacr  of  thit  meature 
would  be,  to  take  from  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation an  inflwence  in  elections,  which  wat. 
neither  uteful  to  their  interests  nor  sa&fy 
exercited,  and  to  extend  that  which  was 
more  properly  vested  in  the  higher  orders, 
itrengthening  at  the  tame  time  the  Pre* 
Istlant  establishment  in  that  ceaatry.  He 
imd  been  pnsted  by  more  then  one  boa. 
aMimbev  in  that  House  to  abandon  die 
measure  whidi  was  now  smder  discussion, 
•ad  to  content  himself  rather  with  the  ap- 
■ent  9i  a  committee.  He  had,  how^ 
declined  to  do  this  for  severid  reai> 
In  the  first  pku^e,  he  begged  to  re* 
mind  the  House,  tnat  it  was  upon  the  evi» 
oontained  in  the  report  of  parlia- 
that   this 


was  founded.      Whatever  diftseace  of 

rion  might  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of 
remedy  to  be  proposed,  there  was 
none  as  to  the  existence  of  the  evil,  which 
was  admitted  in  its  fullest  extent.  To  at- 
tempt to  reach  this  evil  through  the  slow 
means  of  another  conwtittee  was  in  vain ; 
and,  tuch  was  the  spirit  of  evasion  in  Ire* 
land,  that  he  was  convinced  any  measure 
short  of  that  legishitive  enactment  which 
he  hoped  would  now  be  adopted  by  the 
House,  would  only  add  tenSMd  to  the 
perjury  and  to  the  other  evib  with  which 
the  present  system  abounded.  He  waa 
not  without  hope,  that  after  the  statement 
which  he  had  nmde,  the  hon.  member  fiw 
Corfe-castle,  would  see  reason  to  changw 
and  mitigate  some  of  the  epithets  he  had 
bestowed  upon  this  bill  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. He  hoped,  too,  that  many  of  those 
who  had  br  vears  voted  with  the  hon. 
member,  would  be  now  found  4o  desert 
his  ranks:  that  the  defection  would  not 
be  confined  to  the  young  recruits,  who 
hsd  akeady  set  the  exam|de,  but  would 
sppcad  to  those  veterans,  who,  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  had  shared  with  him  the 
defeat  aiid  overthrow  which  had,  during 
all  that  period,  attended  the  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  [cheers]. 
There  was  no  man  who  did  not  feel  that 
this  question  had  now  arrived  at  a  point 
where  k  wat  iatpottible  for  it  to  remain 
ttatienary  i^ay  longsr.  If  the  public  opi- 
nion was  really  to  direct  the  proceeding 
of  that  House,  who  could  aeny  that  it 
was  now  loudly  expressed  m  fiivour  of  the 
question  ?  Who  could  observe  the  heim 
apparent  to  some  of  the  peerages  of  the 
realm  diifisring  from  their  fathers,  and  re- 
nouncing the  old  prejudices  which  had 
bkherto  seemed  inseparaUy  connected 
with  their  family  names,  and  yet  doubt 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  ques* 
tion  must  be  carried  ?  The  Catholic  cler* 
gy,  and  the  laity,  were  now  willing  to 
omke  sacrifices,  much  grester  than  they 
had  ever  before  oflered  or  contemplated. 
Of  this  disposition  dier  could  give  no 
greater  proo£i  than  by  their  concurrence 
m  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
There  was  aa  concession  which  they 
enould  not  make,  ia  return  lor  the  boon 
which  this  bill  was  to  confer  on  them; 
and  when  it  should  be  carried  into  tStctf 
they  were  wiUioff  to  pass  an  act  of  obli- 
vion on  all  that  had  taken  place,  and  to 
hold  4Hit  the  hand  of  reooncilieUoo.  He 
fiilt  thm  he  should  be  wanting  in  eandour. 
If  he  did  net  state,  that  amongst  his  r  - 
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stiutettto  there  were  many  persons  for 
'  #iiote  opinion  on  every  other  matter  be 
fiad  the  highest  respect,  with  whom  on 
thna  it  was  hit  fhto  to  difftr ;  but  he  must 
.  sute,  that,  in  that  part  of  the  country  to 
which  he  ailaded,  the  question  was  ra- 
ther regarded  as  one  of  religious  antipathy 
tiian  of  poKtical  regulation.  He  was, 
however,  satisfied^  that  the  same  causes 
which  had  produced  so  great  a  change  io 
the  opinions  of  parliament,  would  have  a 
aioailar  effect  out  of  doors,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  in  a  very  short  time  ail  persons 
would  be  united  in  their  conviction  of  the 
expediency  of  this  measure.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  act  upon  this  ouinion  with 
.  unabated  zeal :  and  he  woura  now  con- 
>clude  by  saying,  he  was  perfectly  convinc- 
ed that  until  parliament  should  consent  to 
do  what  was  just  towards  the  Catholic 
peeple  of  Ireland,  they  could  never  hope 
to  establish  that  peace  and  union  which 
were  necessary  to  the  well-bein^  of  the 
empire  pdieers]  •  The  hon.  member  then 
nioved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ledie  Foster  said»  that  after  the 
mpeal  which  had  been  made  to  him  by 
me  hon«  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down, 
he  trusted  h^  should  be  forgiven  for  ob- 
tro^g  himself  upon  the  House  at  that 
early  period  of  the  debate.  The  evidence 
t^  wlneh  the  hon.  member  alluded,  had 
been  g^en  by  him  in  anotherplace,  under 
the  sanction  of  so  solemn  an  obligation, 
that  it  must  necessarily  express  the  pre- 
ciae  opinions  of  his  mind  on  the  subject 
to  which  it  related.  He  had  no  hesitation 
in  repeating  here  that  of  which  he  was 
folly  convinced;  namely,  that  the  existing 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland 
was  a  great  evil.  But,  when  he  said  this, 
It  by  no  means  followed  that  he  was  pre- 

Cdd  to  go  the  same  lengths  with  the 
.  gentleman,  or  to  adopt  the  measure 
which  be  had  proposed.  The  existence 
of  the  evil  was  admitted,  but  the  path 
which  was  intended  to  lead  out  of  it  might 
besorepletewithdanger  astobeworse  than 
the  evil  itself.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
prepared  to  apply  his  remedy  to  every 
descrintion  of  fictitious  freeholds  in  Ire- 
land, ne  was  ready  to  go  along  with  him. 
•But,  if  the  measure  which  he  proposed 
was  ealoolatedt  like  the  present,  not  to 
scoomplish^e  end  which  it  had  in  view, 
•but  to  place  matters  upon  a  footing  more 
obfectionable  and  more  unconstitutional 
tfctin  th^v  were  now»  and  to  give  place  to 
greater  raimorality  than  even  at  present 
-preittile^j  then  he  hk  compelled  to  with- 
VOL.XIIL 


hold  fVom  it  his  assent.  The  rock  upon 
which  the  hon.  gentleman^s  scheme 
would  be  wrecked,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
this :  the  hon.  gentleman  carefully  avoided 
meddling  with  the  fictitious  freeholds  when 
they  assumed  the  garb  of  fees  simple,  hot 
he  attacked  them  with  a  bold  hand  indeed 
when  they  were  only  terms  for  lives.  This 
sulnect  had  never  bieen  alluded  to  in  the 
evidence  taken  in  another  place.  No 
questions  relating  to  it  were  put  to  him, 
and  it  was  not,  of  coursci  for  him  to  ob- 
trude his  opinions  on  the  committee. 
Here,  however,  it  became  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  question  before  the  House. 
In  the  first  year  of  his  present  majesty, 
chap.  11,  an  act  was  passed  for  regulating 
the  manner  of  taking  the  polls  at  elections. 
He  believed  there  was  no  speech  made  on 
that  occasion :  he  had  referred  to  the 
debates,  and  could  find  no  mention  made 
of  it,  nor  did  he  know  by  whom  it  was 
introduced,  but  he  thought  it  was  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Queen's  County.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  title  of  this  bill  wbidi 
could  induce  any  one  to  suppose  that  its 
operation  would  be  to  introduce  a  whole 
host  of  Irish  voters  into  elections.  Let  the 
House  look  at  what  the  law  had  been  pre- 
viously, and  see  what  was  its  present  ope- 
ration. Formerly,  the  freeholder  in  fee 
had  been  required  to  register  his  title, 
and  to  produce  the  instrument  under 
which  he  claimed;  swearing  at  the  time 
he  gave  his  vote,  that  he  was  in  the  per- 
sonal occupation  of  the  property  in  re- 
spect of  which  he  voted.  The  present 
law,however,  removed  all  those  wholesome 
precautions ;  and  if  the  voter  would  swear 
that  he  was  entitled  (not  that- he  was  in 
possession),  and  without  any  production 
of  title-deeds,  he  was  immediately  quali- 
fied'to  vote.  There  were  in  Ireland  many 
commons  on  which  some  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  peasantry  had  made  success- 
ful encroachments,  and  occupied  t)0  mote 
land  than  was  covered bythehoyels  In  which 
they  dwelt.  The  number  of  those  persons 
who  were  thus  entitled  to  vote  was  so  great, 
and  for  election  purposes  so  important,  that 
in  some  counties  they  entirely  ctmshed 
the  40s,  freeholders,  and  put  them  hors 
de  combat.  Nay,  he  knew  more  than 
one  county  in  which  this  descHptfon  of 
persons  returned  both  tlie  members. 
They  seldom  took  thetroubleto  register 
their  property ;  that  being  done  for  ihem 
by  some  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen. 
They  had  no  landlords,  and  no  body  to 
interfere  with,  or  to  control  them  in 
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the  toniout  possession  they  had  obtaHied. 
He  hoped  he  had  said  enough  upon  this 
subject,  to  shew  tlie  House  Uie  necessity 
of  discontinuing  such  a  system ;  and  he 
called  upon  his  hon.  friend,  if  he  wished 
the  House  to  go  all  lengths  with  him 
in  hia  bill,  to  insert  in  it  a  provision 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fictitious 
freeholds  in  fee  simple,  as  well  as  those  in 
estates  for  lives.  He  hoped  he  had  con- 
vinced the  House  that  he  was  more  care- 
ful in  his  destruction  of  the  fictitious  fran- 

.  chise  than  his  hon.  firiend.  He  should  be 
satisfied  if  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  bill, 
precluding  all  alleged  freeholders  now 
and  hereuter  from  registering  their  fees, 
unless  they  could  show  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  rated  to  the  county  rates 
for  two  acres  of  land*  A  provision  of  this 
kind  appeared  to  him  of  the  most  equita- 
ble nature,  because  it  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  exclvkllng  none  but  such  as  ought 
to  be  excluded  from  voting.  No  person 
could  be  more  desirous  than  he  was  to 
apply  the  principle  of  the  bill,  if  it  were 
so  arrranged  as  to  operate  universally 
tipon  the  elective  franchise. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  after  having  been 
repeatedly  called  for.    He  said,  he  was 

.  unfeignedly  sorry  that  this  question  had 
been  interposed  between  the  discussion  of 
the  other  bill.  He  approached  it  with  all 
the  anxiety  which  the  insufficient  inform- 
ation he  possessed  on  the  subject  must 

.  necessarily  occasion ;  but  he  was  induced 
to  do  so  from  a  consideration  of  the  awful 
circumstances -— be  did  not  exaggerate 
when  be  applied  to  them  that  epithet— 
in  which  the  Hoase  was  placed.  He  felt, 
thai  as  a  sincere  and  fervent  friend  to 
GaUiolic  emancipation,  he  had  great  reason 
to  complain,that  he  and  those  who  thought 
with  him  on; that  important  sqbject,  should 
be  called,  whether  they  would  or  no,  to 
the  discussion  of  this  collateral  question, 
which— and  this  was  **  the  head  and  front'* 
of  his  complaint— had  no  necessair  or  na- 
tural connexion  with  that  of  Catholic 
emancipation ;  but  which  was  brought  in 
as  if  it  were  pact  and  parcel  of  the 
bill  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Westminster,  and  made  to  proceed  pari 
passu  with  It.  It  had  been  read  the  first 
time  immediately  after  that  bill  had  been 
read  the  second  lime  ;  and  it  was  now  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  just  before  that 
bill  waa  to  go  into  a  committee ;  and  it  was 
to  come  out  of  that  committee  just  at  the 
Ikne  the  other  would  be  reported.  He 
ttoderstood,  too,  that  it  was  intended  td 


engraft  upon  the  bill  before  the  House  a 
clause,  that  it  should  not  take  eftct,  until 
six  months  after  the  other  bill  should  have 
been  passed.    He  hoped  that  so  remarka- 
ble a  solecism,  so  palpable  an  absurdity, 
as  that  of  taking  security  against  their 
own  acts,  would  be  avoided  by  the  House. 
He  hoped  that  so  venerable  a  body  as  the 
parliament  of  England  would  not  set  the 
example  (for  as  yet  such  a  proceeding 
was  without  precedent)   of  saying,  we 
are  in  such  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what 
we  are  doing,  that  we  can  take  no  step  In 
this  matter,  without  saying  this  shall  go 
for  nothing  unless  we  do  a  certain  ottor 
thing.    He  was  a  sincere,  a  warm,  and  an 
enthusiastic  friend  of  the  Catholic  question. 
From  the  first  moment  at  which  he  had 
come  to  a  solemn  conviction  on  that  sub- 
ject —  fi*om    the  moment  at  which  he 
could  make  his  vote  in  that  House  avail- 
able in  support  of  his  conviction — he  had 
steadily  and  conscientiously  advocated  the 
question.    Now  that  he  had  entertained 
sanguine  hopes  of  its  success — (and  God 
knew  that  if  ever  its  success  seemed  par- 
ticularly necessary,  it  wasatthat  moment) 
—  he  found  himself  placed  in  the  cruel 
situation  of  being  called  upon  to  decide 
another  question, upon  minutes  of  evidence 
whidi  furnished  contradictory  information, 
and  which,  therefore,  left  him  in   total 
ignorance  of  its  real  merits — a  questioa 
which  upon  the  face  of  it  (whatever  ap- 
pearance it  might  assume  when  it  should 
be     sifted)     sounded    disfranchisement. 
Upon  this  question  he  was  told  he  must 
now  decide,  or  he  would  be  impeding  the 
success  of  that  measure,  which  be  bdier- 
ed  was  of  vital  and  absolute  necessity  to 
the  safety  of  the  empire.    This  was  ihe 
first  ground  of  his  complaint.    If  he  were 
inclined  to  be  dogmatical,  he  should  say, 
that  he  disapproved  of  the  measure.    For 
aught  he  knew  it  might  be  a  very  sound 
one ;  it  mi^ht  deserve  all  the  encomimaaa 
passed  on  it  by  the  hon.  member  for  Staf- 
ford ;  it  might  deserve  the  attention  of  the 
House;  but,  it  was  novel  in  its  nature, 
prima  fade  it  sounded  disfranchisement, 
and  it  came  upon  them  with  such  rapidity 
and  urgency,  that  the  House  had  no  op- 
portimity  of  inquiring  into  its  real  merits. 
Did  not  all  this  prove  to.  the  House  the 
necessity  of  pausing  i    Tbev  were  called 
upon  to  adopt  a  measure  which  the  hon. 
member  by  whom  it  was  introduced  told 
them  was  particularly  founded  upon  the 
evidence  ot  the  hon.  member  for  Louth. 
That  hon.  member  got  up  In  hispbtceand 
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siidy  M I  ftm  wtiolly  agaimt  tlie  measure. 
My  evidence  meant  no  Bueh  thing  as  you 
iBiagine.  Either  I  will  agree  to  no  bill  at 
all,  or  I  will  have  one  that  thai  I  go  much 
farther.  I  will  have  not  only  the  tenants 
of  leases  for  lives  disfranchised,  but  the 
tenants  in  fee  simple  also.  The  elective 
franchise  is,  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  too 
large  already ;  we  6nd  the  numerous  voters 
at  elections  troublesome."  Was  this  not 
eooogh  to  induce  the  House  to  pause  ? 
They  were  told  by  a  class  of  men  who  had 
earned  their  dogmatical  notions  almost  as 
far  as,  and  with  a  similar  spirit  to  the  re- 
ligious persecutions  of  other  times— he 
nseant  the  political  economists,  who  hsd 
held  up  a  valued  friend  of  his,  (Mr.  MaU 
thus),  to  public  ridicule,  only  because  he 
diffsred  from  Mr.  Ricardo  in  a  mere  me- 
taphysical, not  a  practical  point — that 
they  ought  to  pass  this  meiasure,  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  that  redundant  po- 
pulation which  he  was  ready  to  admit  was 
a  great  evil  in  Irehind.  When,  however, 
be  looked  into  the  evidence,  he  saw  no* 
thing  to  support  this  dogma  of  the  politi* 
cal  economists.  It  was  the  same  with 
respect  to  the  subdivision  of  property,  on 
which  great  stress  was  laid  by  the  same 
seet;  and  thus  the  reasoning,  however 
ingenious  and  satisfactory  to  the  persons 
who  advanced  it,  was  altogether  worth- 
less, because  it  was  in  no  respect  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  Another  sect  said,  *<  the 
Catholics,  greatly  to  their  credit,  have 
agreed,  clergy  and  laity,  to  give  up  this 
question  of  the  elective  franchise,  and,  in 
return  for  this  valuable  concession,  they 
expect  at  your  hands  the  measure  of 
emancipation,  although  they  will  be  great- 
ly iojared  by  the  sacrifice  they  have 
made.**  Now,  he  did  not  understand  the 
**  although."  This  was  a  point  not,  per- 
haps, of  much  importance,  but  it  was 
disputed.  One  man  said,  the  Catholics 
were  injured  by  this  concession,  and  ano- 
ther, that  the  Protestants  were  injured. 
But  now  for  the  mainbody  of  the  sentence. 
How  did  it  appear  that  the  Catholics  had 
made  any  such  concession  ?  It  was  least 
fit  to  know  m  what  terms  they  had  made 
it»  in  order  to  ascertain  its  validity.  Where 
were  the  <*  ffrahting  words,"  as  the  law- 
jfers  called  uem?  :  Thev  would  be  found 
m  the  statement  of  his  non.  and  learned 
friend  Mr.  O'Connell^  their  attorney  pro- 
perly authorized.  He  was  asked,  <<Do 
Co  omoeive  that  the  sptem  of  40«.  free- 
Ids,  connected  as  it  now  is  with  the  law 
holween  landlofd  and  tenant^  is  such  as 


to  ensure  a  fair  rejpresentation  ?  **  And 
he  answered,  « It  is  impossible  to  say  that; 
it  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages ; 
it  gives  to  the  owners  of  great  estates 
great  influence  -i  that,  I  believe,  is  a  good 
deal  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  practice 
in  parliamentary  representation :  it  opens 
the  door,  however, tor  considerable  frauds; 
and  though  I  am  quite  convinced  of  the 
frauds,  I  see  great  difficulties  in  altering 
it.  I  should  be  elad,  though  it  is  a  very 
crude  opinion,  if  the  qualification  were 
51.^*  But  in  the  next  i)age,  he  said,  <*  In 
my  humble  judgment,  it  would  not  be  at 
all  right  to  meddle  with  the40«.freeholder8. 
I  have  not  expressed  any  opinion  favourable 
to  raising  the  franchise  at  all."  Was  this 
concession  ? — was  it  not  the  very  reverse?' 
He  was  asked  again,  whether  he  thought 
**  that  the  species  of  improvement  in  Ire- 
land, which  there  is  fair  reason  to  believe 
exists,  has  a  tendency  to  place  the  social 
system  in  Ireland  more  upon  a  footing  of 
similarity  to  that  of  England  in  that  re- 
spect, and  therefore  to  correct  the  evil  of 
40*.  freeholders  ?"  and  his  reply  was,  «*  I 
am  entirely  of  that  opinion ;  I  think  the 
progressive  improvement  in  Ireland  is 
such  as  is  calculated  to  do  away  a  great 
deal  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  present 
system,  and  to  render  it  quite  unnecessary, 
if  it  ever  were  necessary,  to  make  any  al- 
teration certainljr  unadvissble."  It  would 
not  become  parliament  to  rush  upon  the 
course  proposed  by  the  honourable  mover; 
the  question  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
deliberate  inquiry. 

He  bad  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  evils  of  an  enslaved  peasantry,  such 
as  the  40*.  freeholders  on  leaseholds  for 
life  were  said  to  be ;  and  a  picture  had 
been  presented  to  the  House,  which  was 
certainly  calculated  to  arrest  attention^ 
With  much  diffidence  he  ventured  to  sug- 
gest, that  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  was 
not  to  be  found  in  that  circumstance. 
Ilis  reason  for  saying  so  was  this — that 
having  listened  with  the  roost  anxious,  and 
he  hoped  be  might  say  accurate,  attention 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mover,  he  re- 
cognized hardly  a  feature  of  the  picture 
which  he  had  drawn  of  the  herds  or  droves 
of  peasantry  being  brought  up  under  the 
lash,  it  might  almost  be  said,  of  their 
masters,  which  did  not  apply  to  other 
places  (}uite  as  strongly  as  to  Ireland->-in 
a  less  violent  degree,  no  doubt,  because 
the  Irish  freeholders  were  somewhat  more 
numerous,  and  somewhat  more  dependent 
on  tbeir  landlords^  than  the  same  descrip- 
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tfofi  of  penom  to  whoa  he  alluded  eke- 
where.  What  would  the  hon.  member 
for  Staffordshire  think  of  the  picture 
which  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  could  paint, 
without  borrowittff  one  fidse  tint,  or  ex- 
aggerating a  tingle  line,  of  the  conduct 
of  certain  ^reat  landholders  in  England? 
He  would  suppose  that  a  landlora  was 
desirous  of  mamtaioing  his  interest  in  a 
county.  He  would  say  to  his  tenants- 
he  would  not  make  use  of  the  names 
O'Driscol  and  O'Shaugbnessy,  they  would 
only  do  for  Ireland  —  but  the  tenants 
should  be  called  Thompson  or  Jackson  ; 
the  landlord  then  would  say  to  Thompson 
and  Jackson,  '<  You  shall  have  a  renewal 
of  the  leases'  of  the  farms  On  which  your 
aocestors  ha?e  li?ed  undisturbed  for  gene- 
rations, on  one  condition ;  which  is,  that 
YOU  shall  qualify  yourselves  to  vote  for  a 
knight  of  the  shire  by  geUing  a  ¥>u  free- 
hold." Of  coursei  Thompson  and  Jack- 
son found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  this 
arrangement.  The  freehold  was  a  mere 
cover,  but  the  tenants  kept  it  for  the  sake 
of  their  farms,  just  as  the  Irish  freeholder 
kept  his  bog.  It  was  the  bog  which  kent 
the  Iri6h  freeholder  in  order,  and  made 
him  submissive  to  his  landlord.  Without 
the  bog,  the  Irish  40f.  freeholder  would 
be  no  more  an  evil  than  the  40s.  free- 
holder in  England  would  be,  without  the 
farm  to  which  he  was  annexed.  In  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  in  Ireland^  it  was  the 
practice  for  tenants  to  be  brought  up 
m  droveS)  to  vote  at  county  elections. 
The  counterparts  of  the  O'Driscols  and 
0*SbaughneSsys  in  England  were  obliged 
to  do  just  what  their  landlords  pleased  ; 
unless  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  lease  on  parchment,  unshackled  with 
any  condition.  The  evil  lay  in  the  natu- 
ral influence  of  property.  This  influence 
existed  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  must  exist  every  where.  There 
was  a  city  in  England  represented  by  two 
of  his  hon.  friends,  ^  which  freeholders 
voted  as  well  as  freemen.  Certain  land- 
lords in  the  neiffhbourfaood,  who  had  an 
interest  opposed  to  that  of  the  freemen, 
granted  leaseholds  for  lives,  exactly  after 
the  Irish  fashion.  Let  not  members,  than, 
run  away  with  the  idea»  that  the  evil  which 
was  complained  of  was  quite  peculiar  to 
Ireland.  It  existed  in  prmciple  m  thia 
country  also ;  and  the  cause  he  believed 
was  deeper  than  many  persons  imagined. 

Much  had  been  said  ott  Ihe  subject  «f 
perjury.  Men,  it  was  stated,  eame  «p  ia 
droves  to  vote»  as  4)0s.  iiweb6Mers»  ^ho^ 


were  only  leaaeholders  for  lives«    How^  f I 
was  asked,   could  those  men  afford  to 
purchase  freeholds  ?    Why,  the  landlord 
gave  his  tenant  a  freehofd»  without  con* 
sideration  of  coarse ;  but  then  he  received 
SOi.  rent  for  the  land.    Under  those  cvft 
cumstances  the  tenant  took  upon  lumaelf 
to  swear  that  the  freehold  was  his  own. 
He  knew  that  the  same  thing  was  done 
in  England.    One  other  word  now  with . 
respect  to  perjury.    The  commission  of 
perjury  was  stated  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est evils  of  the  present  system ;  and  the . 
putting  an  end  to  it  was  one  of  the  greatest ' 
advantages  held  forth  as  likely  to  result  * 
from  the  passing  of  the  bilk    No  man' 
could  entertain  greater  horror  of  the  de^ 
basing  system  of  &lse  swearing  than  he  < 
did ;  but,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  • 
practice  was  confined  to  the  Irish  nea* 
santry,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  disrran*-< 
chise  in  order  to  prevent  it.    He  would 
say  nothing  of  the  Irish  grand  juries  and 
their  presentments — that  was  forbidden 
ground.    But,  he  knew  what  took  place 
nearer  home->not  on  the  part  of  electors, 
but  of  the  elected*— not  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  but  on  the  ten  or  twelve  square 
feet  of  ground  on  which  he  was  standing  • 
[a  laugh].    Did  it  become  those  when 
he  was  addressine,  to  declare  that  they 
could  not  contemplate  without  abhorrence 
that  a  man  should  swear  he  possessed 
certain  qualifications,  which,  in  fact,  he 
did  not  possess — to  hold  up  their  hands,  > 
and  bless  God)  that  in  this  country  people 
could  not  be  foimd,  as  in  Ireland,  to  take 
the  dreadfinl  and  sacrilegious  oath  that  they 
were  worth  40ir.  a-year-^o  rush  down 
with  a  bill  to  save  Uie  souk  of  the  Irish 
peasants  ?     Did  it  become  iliem  to  do 
this?     He  wedd  not  stop  to  inouire 
whether  the  Irish  would  feel  oblif^  for 
the  attention  which  the  House  mamfeated 
towards  the  safety  of  their  souls.    They' 
must  be  coAvinced,  that  psrliasnent  was 
extreasely  anxious  wish  impost  to  tbaie 
spiritttid  coocerasy  iwecfcr  their  tewporai 
matters  might  sttfier  nader  its  managek* 
ment ;  but,  It  nt^^irt  pecteps  be  auapeotbd^ 
thai  they  wmM  father  desire  thai  parllaN 
raent  shodd  be  more  caiefiil  <lf  tkeir 
piKves,  ind  leave  their  aoub  la  take  eete- 
of  themselves.  Baino:  the-ciy  waa».diaN 
fcaocfaise  the  Iriah  fireeholden,  and  put  a 
stop  to  perjmry.     IM  the  House  take 
care  that  they  did  net  disfreoehise  lhelii» 
sdves.    He  was  crediUy  ittfswiied,  that 
casiaki  OMmbers  of  that  Hauae***^ef  • 
fesner  padifBieD^^-of  eowM  ii  <hhiUbo» 
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be  0f  tbe  pratot that  M  mrnkp^Maf-^ 
did  aacrii^'ouftlj  milk*  eafli  to  ihe  Lord 
Steward's  efice  #n  ooe  day^  and  at  the 
table  of  tbe  Honed  on  another,  timt  tb^ 
were  worth  SOOL  a^y ear  in  Utadn  and  leaet^ 
aoenti,  when  keneef  then  Iveite  not  woMh 
a  «hilliBg«  aod  others  had  no  tend  at  all 
[a  laii§^3«    Soppoie  the  Irish  freebelden 
should  bfif^  such  a  charge  against  the 
House.    He  shookl  be  wtibont  an  ansver 
to  it.     He  mighty  it  wai  tmOi  look  bi^^ 
and  say,  **  Do  yoa  know  irhat  jkhi  wrt 
doing,  in  impiting  systetnatio  perjury  to 
the  kneaibers  of  this  House?     it  is  a 
bread)  oft*  privilege^  and  1  will  send  yoo 
to  Newgate."     To  Newgate  they  must 
go ;  far  he  obiM  have  no  other  means  of 
getung  rid  of  the  eharge    [hear,  and  a 
biugh].    It  could  not  be  dented,  that  it* 
was  the  practice  of  tosnators  to  do  that^ 
lor  doing  which  the  Irish  fireeholddrs  were 
DOW  to  be  disfhmchiged.    The  fathers  of 
hoBoorabte  nenbers  had  done  so  before 
tiieos;  aod  tbey^  tfaeif  witethy  sons,  swore 
perhaps  more  gHbly^  that  they  were  virofth 
SOO^  a-year  in  land  s  nay,  tliey  went  fiir« 
4her^u.^y  dnl  what  the  Irish  ftreeholders 
dovftd  aot  dsi»  because  bs  apprsb^ided 
they  did  not  knaw  bow  to  wnte-Mjtbsi^ 
gate  ID  a  schedol^  speaifyiaig  «ery  ini- 
Dotdy  the  particular  eooaty  inid  parish, 
and  hobdred,  in  which  their  lands  tavi 
teBeaseots  were  to  be  fbond    J^k  lait^]. 
It  did  not,  thin,  becsilie  tbe  Hoose  to  be 
particuhwty  nice  on  the  Mibjeot  of  perj«ry«r 
It  was  all  tery  well  and  proper  to  express 
a  becdmiagborriv  cf  ibe  crane  \  bat  when 
they  cAfene  to  disfimidiiaB  people  m  ac- 
oocnt  of  it,  th^  shoold  bewaie  lest  tbey 
dbftanehised  tbensehres    [heaf^  hear]. 
Bet,  die  practice  ia^aestion  was  wot  con^ 
fined  to  meaibovs  of  that  Hone.    He 
woidd  aHade  to  aprcAMfiim,  than  which 
notie  was  nore  bonoarabl6— he  aaeant 
that  of  anrsQS.    He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
first  gaUaot  officer  who  night  speidt  on 
tbe  qoeatioii^  woold  espresi  his  contempt 
of  file  irisb  fhseheiders  for  thehr  Drise 
swemribg.    The  sssmbeTS  of  die  Hosm, 
who  were  not  eonneeiad  wftb  the  antty, 
enfeenabied  a  ifttore  religious  ffielibg  m 
the  srtjeet,  and  t^ksd  of  tie  iacrtte^ow 
natweef  perjury ;  but  eCMMoff  die  ataay, 
bebiguiea  of  boneur,  would  in  iMprobSM 
bility  espi«ss  thshr  sutpritfe  and  tncMgna^ 
tion,  <hat  any  being  could  be  foam  «o 
degraded,  as  to  swear  fliat  he  was  weith 
4ar.h)hRid,whettiBfHcthewatnot.  Theie 
very  otteers,  boweiraf,  avieii  «ie  qMStion 
wMteorAie  boyhigcfycwinrfiii^w   ilM 


«4  be  ameiwUiat  wiU  elk  af 
thfir  laset  b«t<— alwavt  dedared  tfpoai 
their  honoar^  that  th^  had  giy^  nd  tum^ 
thab  the  xegiilatibn  prfce^  thet^  tbef 
knew  all  the  time  that  they  had  giten 
double  [hearj.  An  hon.  friend  nebf  MUM 
inA>rtned  htUy  tint  diis  pfiictiee  wa«  kiow 
discomiDtted ;  whidh  he  wat  glad  tdhaah 
-»i-Hitherto  he  bad  only  spoken  of  hf^ 
mkito ;  bat  it  griaeed  bim  InexpMliiMf  V& 
be  comtieRed  to  statfe»  that  the  Cftnvell 
itself  was.  not  withoat  k  stain.  It  grf^^ 
bin  ntich  to  say  this,  and  paftlc^ldl^ 
becaose  k  ^ould  be  the  meaifs  af  telciftg' 
much  preaching  out  of  tiie  atiMitlM  %f 
ihfsse  pe^oB  tibou  Ms  bdn.  Arl«Hd|  tb^ 
member  for  Koaresborvugfa^  once  €e* 
scribed  as  people  cleihed  In  aa  odd  drMr 
in  aaother  UoiMe  [a  laugh] .  ThoM  i>e^^ 


read  persdns  were  ih  the  habit  of  taltb^ 
of  mury  a»  a  dritue  aot  to  be  h^i^  ^ 
witbeoi  aboadaafcieii  9  rb^  dtfebired  tbAt 
tfdd^  siiicsrtty,  and  frahttnest  wti^  iM 
essence  of  raligioii.  If,  ihea,  pa^ry  VHlk 
ariminal  wheti  demifiltied  by  Ityflt^fl,  it 
most  be  tea  timeiB  aaMre  ^KkUi  i^Afu^ 
piwtised  by  obatehffcn^  Aiid  y^,^  mnxAt 
did  thesa  ^eteraad  pcraodg  do  i  m  fi^odtd 
suppose  that  a  Mveretid  oMftleiMh  wtft^ 
to  bebidudiad  iuto  k  biiihoptfc«r»Mttt 
4,000^  a-ye«r.  He  dodiU'fid  In  ehd  tttSteld 
of  Qi^i  that  he  Mi  lii#a#d^)r  moved*^f  * 
ltogb]^ye»,  that  he  tell  toWMrctty  mtrtfOt 
at  that  mottfeAt  by  tb«  Holy  GMfli ^  kO' 
take  ttmm  himsetf  tbe  ofllee  sf  Mihop  and 
the  adrntnlMrtitioii  Ihereofi  atfd  Wr  no 
other  reason.  Now,  h^tt  wai  ihiti  teVerend 
person  sot^mnly  declaHv^j',  that  he  took 
upon  hlMsaff  to  ^^bai^  the  duties  of 
rahop,  lA  dMHOqdttnOe  mkeklXi  fh>m  the 
Holy  Gboft,  and  fbf  HO  Other  reason ;  at^ 
though  he  know  at  tAie  satoe  ifme,  thut  he 
taid  opposed  the  OathOliO  ^u^stion  and 
the  clamiii  of  tho  distebtOn  on  k  thousand 
dCCftsloM.  Hiyw  all  tbht  Could  go  forward" 
WM  tf  mytifert  #hicfa  he  professed  htmself 
tiotftle  10  understand ;  but,  ho  supposed  it 
wSi  dtfcubrted  fofthe  end  whioh  the  parties 
httd  in  TiOW.  He  cOuM  not,  howete^ 
bdp  thhibfog,  that  the  members  of  thav 
Homo  who  took  ooo  oath,  and  tbe  bMops 
flffixd  clergy  out  of  doors  who  tOok  another, 
wtte  the  last  persons  in  ibe  #orld  iHiO^ 
should  bo  so  OMubltely  squeamish  trttb' 
regard  to  the  coodnci^of  the  IWsh  Ctfthd^' 
lie  freeholders,  whom  tbey  had  all  aloog 
trOKted,  and  4t9l  #ishOd  to  trOat,  as  tr* 
tbey  were  tho  ohly  tuOrHds  noder  heavM 
who  had  ofOi-  beott  gdlty  of  peijury 
thOftr].    HOWOiMsayttoihtegwitht^ 
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gardto  CuttoBHluHiM  oaUit>  becautt  they 
went'  to  the  swellmg  of  the  roTeoiie  [a 
liugh]*  A  great  and  flourithing  revenue 
was  doubtletf  a  great  blettiDg,  and  God 
Ibrbid  that  he  thoold  do  any  thmg  to  in- 
jure it! 

These  were  the  grounde  of  fome  of  the 
doubts  which  he  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  measure  before  the  House,  in  a 
aond  and  religious  pobt  of  view.  He 
would  now  revert  to  his  grand  objection 
to  the  bill  as  a  political  measure.  It  was 
said,  that  the  bill  was  to  smooth  the  way 
fiir  Catholic  enmncipatlon.  If  any  thing 
could  induce  himr— he  could  not  say  to 
overcome  his  objections  to  the  UU,  for  he 
was  in  a  state  of  ignorance  respecting  it— 
but,  if  any  thing  could  induce  him  to  vote 
for  the  measare  in  the  daric,  the  great 
boon  which  was  held  out  would  be  the 
most  powerful  bribe  that  could  be  offered 
him ;  if  any  bribe  could  induce  him  to 
desert  what  be  behoved  to  be  his  public 
duty.  He  would  willingly  bow  to  what 
all  men  both  in  and  out  of  that  House 
legavded,  the  high  authori^  by  which  the 
measure  was  recommended.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land, who  had,  who  could  have,  no  other 
object  m  view  than  the  bene6t  of  Ireland. 
Hardly  inferior  to  him  in  authority,  was 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Westmin* 
ster,  who,  though  he  possessed  no  more 
information  on  the  subject  than  the  rest 
of  the  House,  was  indined  to  support  the 
bill,  because  he  was  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  tend  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
object  which,  to  his  immortal  honour,  he 
had  so  ably  and  bo  eameitly  struffgled 
for  — the  happiness  of  Ireland  [hear, 
hear].  But,  there  was  another  authority 
towhom^ie  stated  it  with  all  possible 
respect  for  the  two  gentlemen  wnom  he 
had  before  alluded  to— he  bowed  with 
still  greater  submission.  He  stated  this 
in  the  presence  of  the  two  honourable 
members,  because  he  knew  that  they 
would  be  the  very  first  to  render  that  re- 
spect which  was  due  to  such  revered 
authority— he  meant  the  right  hon.  baro- 
jiet  who  sat  near  him  (sir  J.  Newport). 
That  right  hon.  baronet  was  one  of  the 
truest  patriots,  one  of  the  most  disin- 
terestea  statesmen,  whether  in  the  House 
or  out  of  the  House,  whether  in  resard  to 
the  interests  of  the  empire  genenuly,  or 
of  those  of  his  own,  to  him  dear  and  be- 
loved, countrv-*and  he  trusted  that  that 
country  would  prove  grateful  for  his  exer- 
tions, not  only  doW|  but  when  he  lAould 
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be  taken  fnmt  them,  to  have  his  name' 
enroHed  with  that  of  Grattan,  in  the  eter« 
nal  remembrance  of.  his  countrymen. 
When  he  found  the  authority  of  this  dis- 
tinguished individual  given  unflinchingly 
and  unqualifiedly  in  favour  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  House,  he  felt  staggered,  and  al- 
most inclined  to  say  that  be  would  follow 
his  opinion  blindfold ;  for,  if  there  was  any 
man  whose  opinion  upon  a  great,  difficult, 
and  constitutional  question,  he  would  be 
disposed  to  follow,  or  to  advise  others  to 
follow,  blindfold,  it  was  the  right  hon. 
baronet.  He  was  called  upon  to  take  a 
great  step  in  the  dark ;  but,  bad  no  e?i- 
dence  to  show  that  the  measure  would  be 
efiectual  for  the  object  which  it  was  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view.  He  had  no  evi- 
dence to  prove,  that  that  object  was  a 
legitimate  one;  and  he  had  any  thing 
rather  than  evidence,  that  it  would  conci- 
liate the  people  of  Ireland.  He  had,  on 
the  contrary,  strong  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  woiild  split  them  into  schisms,  if 
not  ahenate  them  from  the  great  question 
of  emancipation  [hear]. 

Butt  this  was  not  all.  Under  the  pre- 
sent system,  the  Irish  peasants  were  well 
treated  by  their  landlords;  and  they  were 
secure  or  their  tenure  on  the  land;  Mr. 
Shiel,  in  his  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee, expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  pro- 
posed cusfranchisement  of  the  fireeholders 
would  be  submitted  to,  if  Mr.  0*Connell 
were  to  use  his  influence  to  that  end.  But, 
was  that  a  ground  for  parliament  to  legis- 
late upon }  He  thought  highl;f  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  believed  that  his  influence 
in  Ireland  was  the  best  pledge  of  concilia- 
tion ;  but  he  was  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  the  last  who  would  wish  for 
the  passing  of  the  bill,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  amonsst  hb  countrymen  to  make 
It  popular.  Mr.  Shiel  expected  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  would  go  amongst  the  Irish 
peasantry  and  say,  <«  We  have  got  the 
Catholic  question  carried  on  account  of 
this  measure."  How  would  that  sound  in 
their  ears?  There  was  no  doubt  that 
Catholic  emancipation  would  be  produc- 
tive of  incalculable  benefiu  to  Ireland; 
but  its  good  effects  would  not  be  imme- 
diatelvfelt  by  the  peasantry.  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell, however,  would  have  to  go  to  his 
countrymen  and  say,  <<  We  have  carried  a 
measure  which  opens  to  us  the  Bench,  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  all  the  price  which  we  have 
paid  for  these  cenoe9sious  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  your  elective  rights"  [hear,hea<|. 
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Thifl  was  Ihe  sort  of  argament  which  Mr. 
Shlel  expected  Mr.  O'Connell  to  use  to 
faifl  coctDtrjiiieD ;  .and,  what  was  still  more 
.extraordiiiai7>  he  ejected  him  to  ose  it 
with  soccess.  Mr.  O'Comiell,  however, 
would  use  no  such  argument.  He  had 
his  evidence  a^^dnst  tM  measure.  Mr. 
€PConnell*s  opinion  might  be  right  or 
wrong,  but  it  was  against  the  measure. 

He  would  venture  to  lay  down,  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  there,  was  not  a 
more  wnolesome  and  safe  principle  of 
.legidation,  than  that  every  grtet  measure 
.of  pid>lic  policy  should  be  consideredv  and 
jrfopled  or  rejected,  on  its.  own  ineiits, 
«nd  not  in  coi^nezion  with  another  mea^ 
^sure  of  not  moch  greater  importance. than 
'itself. .  What  was  the  consequence  of  the 
Ult-haoded,  complicated,  confused  mode 
of  legislation,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
pursue  on  the  present  occasion?  He 
might  call  it  the  cabinet  mode  of  legis- 
lation by  compromise,  but  he  wished  to 
avoid  ghdng  offence.  The  House  might 
decide  upon  a  whole  set  of  measures,  and 
not  adopt  the  right,  one  af^er  all.  The 
bill  was  held  forth  as  a  briber  to  induce 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Cathdic 
question  to  vote  for  it.  In  this  way  it 
was  impoMible  that  the  bill  could  be  de- 
cided on  its  own  merits,  any  more  than 
the  Catholic  ^ilestion.  If  the  bill  should, 
fOn  consideration,  be  found  to  be  improper, 
let  it  be  rejected ;  even  though  by  that 
circumstance  the  CkUbolic  question  should 
Jose  the  support  of  the  ^hree  votes  which 
had  been  promised  in  consideration  of 
the  passing  of  the  bill  [hear].  If  the 
proposers  ^f  any  measure  wei^  to  ofier 
to  one  member  the  command  of  a  ship, 
and  to  another  that  of  a  regiment,  to  in- 
duce them  to  support  it,  he  should  cer- 
tainly  consider  it  a  bad  mode  of  legisla- 
tion;  but  not  so  objectionable  as  that  of 
bribing  ifci^mbers  to  support  one  measure 

S'  passing  another.  Our  ancestors,  it 
ould  be  remembered,  had  always  been 
most  cautious  in  meddling  with  the  elec« 
live  franchise.  They  had  been  cautious, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  that  pri- 
vilege; as  he  had  no  doubt  their  descen- 
,dants  would  be,  if  such  a  proposition  were 
now  made.    If,  for  instance,  he  were  to 

Copose  that^.copyholders  should  be  al- 
wed  to  y ote,  he  was  quite  sure  he  should 
jDOt  be  able  to  set  many  members  to  give 
Mf  a  vote  for  bis  .proposition,  who  were 
nevertheless  disposed  to  run  helter-skelter 
to  vote  for  the'  bill  before  the  House,  as 
U  it  was  one*of  the  most  plain  and  reason- 


able measures  ima^nable.     Still   more 
cautious,  however,  hisd  the  House  always 
been  in  adopting  any  measure,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  narrow  the  elective  fran- 
chise.   He  would  remind  the  House  of 
the    conduct .  pursued  with    respect  to 
Grampound,  a  little  borough  having  not 
more  than  about  thirty  voters.    Corrupt 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  electors  had  been 
clearly  proved  in  that  case ;  Tet,  commit- 
tees were  appointed  and  evidence  heard{ 
«nd  the  bill  for  disfranchisiuff  the  bom^ 
dkS  not  pass  through  the  House,  in  ms 
dum  two  sessions.    The  bill  for  disfran- 
chising Helston  was  before  the  House 
•for  three  sessions,  and  was  fioally  rejected. 
Yet,  the  House  was  now  called  tmon, 
without  any  inouiry  whatever,  to  distran- 
chise  a  whole  cmss  of  voters.    What  had 
our  ancestors  done  still  further  back,  and 
in  a  time  of  greater  authority  in  constitu^ 
tioqal  matters?    The  measure  approxi- 
mating nearest  to  the  one  before  the 
House  was  the  Splittmeact,  of  which  lord 
Somers    was    the  auuor.    In  the  first 
volume  of  his  Tracts  lord  Somers,  had  left 
a  note  containing  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  Splitting  act,  and  that  opinion  certainly 
was  favourable  to  such  a  measure  as  the 
one  before  the  House.    But,  was  that  act 
brought  in  tacked  to  another  question,  as 
a  sort  of  make-weight  ?    No ;  it  was  in- 
.troduced  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  a 
whole  session  on  the  same  subject.    Look 
at  the  session  of  the  7th  and  8th  of  king 
William,  and  it  would  be  seen,  that  the 
attention    of  parliament   was    directed 
throughout  that  session  to  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform.    It  was  the  stand- 
ing topic  of  the  period.    The  Treating 
act  was  psssed  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Splitting  act.    Another  bill  for  regulating 
elections  was  passed,  stage  by  stage  .with 
the  Splitting  act ;  that  bul,  however,  was 
not  passed  into  an  act,  because  the  king 
refused  to  sanction  it.    That  bill  contain^ 
ed  a  clause,  which  proposed,  that  the 
practice  of  voting  by  ballot  should  be 
universallv   adopted    in    England.     He 
mentioned  all  these  circumstances  to  show 
that  the  Splitting  act  was  nolbrought  for- 
ward as  a  make-weight  for  another  ques- 
tion, but  was  one  of  a  series  directed  to  one 
common  object,  which  almost  exclusively 
occupied   the   attention   of   parliament 
during  a  whole  session.    If  anv  one  would 
take  we  trouble  to>  look  at  the  divisions 
on  the  measures  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
it  would  be  found,  that  they  were  never 
carried  in  houses  of  less  than  from  three 
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aA  events^  Im  w«a  afMd  they  ir^rv  feok- 
•niiig  witluwt  their  Ibtdt  [a  laugh]. 
It  vat  aet  for  bini  to  attadiO  ta  what 
paatad  ia  anather  Houaa  of  parliaaieat, 
eaeapt  as  Matter  of  histoiy;  kmt,  he 
wouM  tay,  that  he  had  lieavd  of  paiMagaa 
defiverad  io  aoothar  piaea  whieh  gave  Mm 
an  alarnoy  iM)t  oojy  for  good  govomment, 
but  the  safety  of  the  eoaetitutioa  of  tbia 
cottntiy,  aod  for  ahe  atibHity  of  tbe  mon- 
ai«hy  aa  by  law  astabUthed,  and  at  tha 
Rev^tioR  of  16^  settled*  The  paa- 
sagas  to  which  ha  attoded  had  given  nmi 
ao  deep  and  serious  ahurm,  that  bf  protested 
before  Ood  he  could  not  believe  lus  eara 
when  the  news  was  broaaht  to  Ima  thitt 
■soming.  It  was  iaspossiUe  for  him  eftm 
now  to  beUe?e  what  was  stated.-  The 

Cpers  most  be  fiHed  wi^  libels  that  must 
Mse,  For  no  man  living  could  faalieve 
that  a  prince  of  that  House,  which  sat  on 
the  Uirone  by  virtue  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  should  promulge  to  the  worlds  that, 
happen  what  would,  when  he  cama  to  fill 
another  situation,  if  all— — 

^T.Plun^teH  rose,  admidst  tremendooa 
cheering'  from  some  parts  of  the  House, 
and  cries  of  evder  from  other  parts.  Aa 
soon  as  silence  wal  restored,  the  right  hon. 
aodieamad  member  said  he  rose  to  order. 
Tl^  reasad'  he  had  not  taken  an  eariier 
oppovtunity  of  calling  his  h^.  and  learned 
fHend  to  ovder,  and  putting  a  stop  to  audi 
a  diseusrioA'was,  that  his  hon.andletnrned 
friend,  iti  alkidibg  to  what  had  pasaed  on 
former  occasiens,  in  the  early  part  of  hia 
speech,  had  declared,  that  he  would  only 
silude  to  (ueh  passages  historically.  When 
he  found,  however,  that  Ms  hon.  and 
learned  friend  was  proceeding  to  allude 
to  what  had  recently  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  and  to  designate  tho 
person  to  whom  his  observations  applied, 
in  terms  which  could  not  be  misundei>- 
stood,  he  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  which  lie 
owed  to  that  House,  to  theillustrioua  pet^ 
aoiiage  alluded  to,  and  to  that  groat  cause 
in  whieh  even  now  he  did  not.  cease  to 
think  bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  sincerely 
interested,  to  prevent  him  from  ooAtinus- 
inga  coarse  of  observations  in  his  preaeiyt 
heot  of  teasper,  which,  he  was  satiafla^y 
<he  woald  in  hfs  caiaser  momentt  regret; 

The  Speaker  said,  ha  was  ceruin  thai 
the  ftousa  would  pardon  him  fbr  addreaa- 
iag  a  few  words  to  them  at  that  mtKnent, 
If  the  inference  drawn  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  trad  last  addressed  them 
was  correct — if  hh  anticipation  of  what 
was  comings  Aoid  the  boa.*  and  lMme4 


«•  four  hittidred  neosban.  Tbia  was  the 
aerl  of  le9iBlalio&  whidi  it  became  tbe 
House  to  follow.  Any  measure  wbieb 
teaded  to  raatiiaia  th&  dective  fraodiiaa 
of  tbe  people  ought  to  be  subjected  te 
ake  most  caralul  acrutmy.  lie  trusted 
ahat  the  House  would  not  rest  satisfied 
spilb  being  told,  that  the  bMl  had  beea 
ooBSideied  in  a  committee.  That  would 
be  any  tbiag  but  an  answer  te  hi|  call  fbr 
invaatfffadon*  That  coasmittee  aras  apt- 
fdotad  to  imrastigate  every  subjeet  oon*> 
swcted  with  Isehmd.  He  wanted  the  IhU 
to  be  nadfe  die  subject  of  a  apecid  inves- 
dgatien.  He  wodd  defy  any  member  to 
ffove  that  aiqr  qaasttoo  had  been  pro- 
potfd  in  the  commitlee»  excent  in  one 
direction,  aa  to  <he  merits  or  the  bill. 
Tkevery  first  witness,  on  whose  evidence 
the  Mil  was  aaid  to  be  founded,  stated 
tbat  another  and  a  better  reosedy  mtght 
lie  fimvKl.  Under  these  circumstances, 
was  he  askii^  for  too  much  when  he  de- 
manded inmury  I  No  two  adtnessea  had 
agreed  an  ^ the  wabiect  in  the  committee ; 
and  he  would  ventiire  to  say,  that  no  two 
fpeatiapmea  from  Ireland  in  that  Houae 
wodd  be  found  to  give  the  same  descrip^ 
ium  of  tbe  flMt,  or  Uie  same  opinion  as  to 
the  Temecfy.  The  subject  required  dis^ 
oussiom  Qf  facts  regarding  it,  the  House 
was  in  possession  of  fow;  of  consistent 
atatesnnt,  none.  It  wodd,  in  bis  opioioii, 
be  unsafe  aiMi  onooostitutiond  to  pass  the 
bitt  without  impiiry.  The  condliation  of 
Ireland  was  the  grand  object;  Who  in 
that  House  would  be  bold  enough  to  sav, 
that  if  tbe  present  bill  and  the  Catholid 
question  should  be  carried,  the  one  mear 
anre  would  recommend  the  other^the 
oOe  gtvmg  an  immediate  benefit  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  Catholics,  and  the  other  taking 
away  a  privilege  from  another  class  not 
tmmediatdy  l^nefitted  by  the  former 
aseasure.  if  any  man  would  say  that,  he 
might  admire  his  boldness  as  a  prophet, 
Irat  he  Mrould  not  feel  disposed  to  take 
him  for  Ins  guide.  If  the.Cath die  question 
was  carried  by  itself,  it  wodd  be  received 
by  the  people  of  Ireland  as  a  pledge  of 
ooaailiattocp;  but,  if  it  was  coupled  with 
•the  bill  before  the  House,  it  would  be 
liable  to  misoenstmctioa.  These  #ere 
tbff' doubts  and  forebodings  which  he 
codd  not  help  feeling  on  the  subject.  It 
area  said  that,  by  agredng  to  the  present 
biU'  in  the  dark,  the  Catholic  question 
would  be  carried.  He  did  not  believe  it. 
He  thought  that  those  persons  who  said 
ao  were  rackodng  witliout  their  haste ;  at 
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taember  wm  riglit*^4litre  could  U  no 
^ttcttioa  that  Ibe  hon.  and  lanmed  membet 
would  be  out  of  order.  It  was  imposrible 
for  liiai  to  define  irbat  was  tbe  order  of 
tbe  House  more  strictly  tbao  the  bou.  and 
kAraed  meniber  had  done,  on  taking  up 
the  subject  wbioh  bad  occasioned  tbe  pre* 
senc  inrumiption.  It  was  his  bwinets  to 
eiipectt  ater  tbe  hon.  aad  learned  aneoaber 
hud  to  stricthr  defined  the  order  of  the 
House,  that  be  would  not  depart  from 
what  he  had  laid  down.  On  the  wbole»  he 
liauil  repeat,  that  if  tbe  anticipattoa  of  tbe 
light  boo.  gentleman  was  cerreot»  «n* 


questionably  the  further  proceeding  in  tte 
course  whicB  be  had  o< 


membera  of  that  House  habitually  adT'erc- 
ed  to  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Peers 
—if  he  himselt  had  beard  the  words  of 
the  lord  Chancellor  eaniassed  in  it  not 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  noble  lord  had 
uttered  them**-if  the  lord  Chancellor  him* 
self  had  afterwards,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
mpeated  the  same  words  and  coupled  that 
rei>etition  with  a  reply  to  tbe  observations 
which  they  had  called  up-^if  all  this  had 
been  done>  was  it  not  an  unworthy  course, 
wbidi  it^ns  new  attempted  to   be  taken 

2iainst  him?  Was  it  not  base  for  the 
onse  of  Commons  to  gay,  **  You  may 
fltUck  the  btihops-^the  Wooisack— the 
lords,  coUectiyely  or  individually,  if  you 
will ;  but,  if  you  only  glance  at  the  heir 
]>resiimptite  of  the  Crown,  nrttilege  shall 
rise  up  against  you,  even  before  the  words 
which  are  to  constitute  tbe  offence  can  be 
uttered"— an  hon.  and  learned  member 
(binwelf  the  most  disorderly  in  all  the 
world)  shall  get  up  and  complain  that  you 
are  out  of  order,  not  because  any  thing 
irr^ular  has  been  aaid,  but— ^aM  timet-^ 
merely  because  he  apprehends  that  some- 
thtBff  possibly  nuiy  be. 

Mr.  Pf'odehouse  rose  to  order.  He  said 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was 
out  of  order  still.  If  he  was  not,  let  him 
explain  what  those  two  words,  quia  timet, 
meant  [excessive   laughter   and   cheer- 

Mr.  Secretary  Pieel  said,  he  would  put 
a  member  of  an  Eng- 1  H  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  him- 
self, whether,  engaged,  as  the  House  was, 
in  tlie  discussion  of  a  measure  of  great 
importance,  h»  would  introduce  a  topic 
likely  to  unfit  the  House  for  the  imme- 
diate business  before  it  ?  Would  not 
tbe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  upon  cool 
reflection,  feel  that  it  would  be  better, 
at  all  events,  to  abstain  fk'om  any  sudi 
allusions  i 

Mr.  Btoughant  said,  that  any  recom- 
mendation coming  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  entitled  to  his  best  atten- 
tion ;  but  he  could  not  disguise  A*om  him- 
self, that  the  fact  to  which  he  had  alluded 
formed  a  tnott  important  feature  in  the 
aoestion  before  the  House.  The  ory  of 
the  advocates  of  the  present  measure  had 
been,  •*  Carry  this  bill — carry  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the40t.  &eeholderi— not 
upon  its  qwn  merits,  but  because  It  will 
carry  with  it  the  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.**  Why,  this  ntig^t  have 
done  weU  twen^«fonr  hours  ago-^twenty- 
four  hours  back,  gentlemen  might  have 
If  the]  expected  to  carry  Catholic  eaMtaeipation 


seed  would  be 
lOBost  disorderly. 

Mr.  BrOMwkam  sand,  he  doubted  not  that 
Ae  right  hon.  and  learned  gentlenaa 
tnaaat  notbinj|  but  kindness  to  him,  and 
alao  to  the  CaUMlic  question.  At  the 
aaasa  tkne,  it  seeased  to  him,  that  after 
What  had  fallmi  from  the  Chair,  he  was  en- 
titled to  say  that  tbe  ririit  boo.  and  learned 
l^tleman  bad  proceeded  somewhat  pre- 
oamrely.  He  had  intamipted  him  before 
tbe  prvper  period  had  arrived.  No  astas- 
ber  haa  a  right  to  intermpt  another  be* 
cause  he  himself  expected  that  that  other 
member  was  going  to  be  disorderly.  Good 
-God  I  was  ever  such  a  thing  beard  of?  In 
theparfianient  to  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleaian  formerly  belonged,  such 
a  eoafse  migfat  have  been  purau^ ;  but  k 
mm  tbe  privlle^  of  a  *      ^  _ 

lish  pariu«aent  to  go  on  free  from  all  in- 
tarruption,  until  he  said  soaiething  dis- 
tnrderlyi  If  he  did  any  thing  disorderly, 
he  did  it  at  his  periU  His  words  might  be 
taNn  do#n{  and  he  would  never  utter  in 
that  Houte,  or  in  any  other  place,  any 
thing  which  he  would  have  the  least  ob- 
jection to  be  taken  down.  He  spoke  for 
the  privileges  of  the  House ;  but  he  also 
apoke  fbr  tfM'cOosisteney,  credit,  and  cha- 
racter of  tb«  House*  Why,  this  was  like 
tbe  perjury  question,  of  which  they  had 
beard  that  aigbt.  Had  no  man  ever  be- 
fore heard  of  an  alluaion  to  another  place  ? 
Scarcely  a  debate  took  place  in  wbioh 
aome  allusion  was  -not  made  to  it ;  some- 
tkaes  aoder  tbe  flknsy  shelterof  tlie  phrase, 
'  **  anotber  f^ace  ^loh  it  is  not  iMowed  me 
to  name."  I^  tight  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
'  ber  for  Knaresbamigh,  not  long  ago  al- 
luded to  the  bidiopB  directly.  Why,  it 
was  only  that  very  evening,  that  another 
bon.  osember  had  tnade  an  alhision  to  tbe 
aarae  incident.  But,  ^as  notthk  bate  spi< 
fited  oQ  this  part  of  tbe  House  ? 

VOL.  xra. 
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with  the  help  of  the  bill  now  under  dis* 
cushion ;  but,  what  gentleman  at  the  pre<^ 
sent  moment  would  say,  that  be  had  any 
hope  left  of  to  carrymg  it  ?     The  very 
last  plea  In  favour  of  the  bill  before  the 
House— the  otdj  plea  that  ever  could  have 
been  urged  for  it — ^was  departed.    What 
pledge  had  lie  now,  that  even  if  he  abandoor 
ed  his  duty  as  a  senator,  if  he  consented 
tolegislate  wkhout  investigation,  to  vote  in 
the  dark,  where  the  rights  and  interests  of 
thousands  were  concerned — what  pledge 
had  he,  that  he. should  ever  receive  any 
consideration  at  all,  for  thus  voting  in  the 
teeth  of  his  own  perceptions,  and  oetray- 
ing  the  important  trust  reposed  in  him  ? 
There  had  been  some  show  of  temptation, 
while  it  could  fsirly  be  said,  **  Give  up  the 
rights  of  these  freeholders,  and  the  Catho- 
lic bill  will  pass ;  but,  did  any  man  believe 
now,  that  with  the  present,  or  any  other 
measure,  the  Catholic  bill  weuld  pass? 
Would  not  the  ominous  news  of  the  day 
in  which  he  was  speaking,  go  forth  through 
all  England,  ana  all  Ireland,  as  the  knell 
of  despair,  rung,  over  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, and  those  interested  in  it  for  ever  ? 
Ought  not  the  knowledge  of  that  news  to 
j>perate  upon  the  House  ?    He  said,  that 
it  ought;  and  the  conclusion  which  he 
,  drew  from  it  was  thi» — fair,  honest  warn- 
ing was  given  to  the  Catholics-  and  to  the 
country — they  had  reasonable  and  candid 
notice :    want   of  conscientiousness   and 
plain  frankness  in  the  avowal  of  an  inten- 
tion was  the  last  charge  that  he  meant  to 
bring  against  any  man  [hear,  hear].    He 
would  not  go  nearer  to  the  question  than 
that.     But  though  this  frankness  was  ho- 
nest and  conscientious,  still  the  Catholics 
had  not  less  a  very  honest  and  conscien- 
tious avowed  obstinacy  to  deal  with :  for 
no  monarch  who  ever  sat  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne  had  ever  been  prepared  for 
such  resistance  to  his  people  on  behalf  of 
the  Catholics  as  was  now  not  only  medi- 
tated, but  openly  avowed  against  them. 
.Then  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  held  up  this 
warning,  and  repeated  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
Ireland  and  of  the  Irish  members ;  and 
what  he  said  to  them  was,  *'  Do  not  be* 
lieve  that  any  thing  will  ever  carry  the 
Catholic  question  but  a  powerful  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons."    But  if,  in- 
stead of  such  majorities  as  17  and  27,  to 
save  the  whole  empire  from  a  convulsion, 
which  the  events. of  the  last  twenty- four 
hours  led  men    still  more  enxiously  to 
think  of-^f,  to  save  at  once  England  and 
Ireland,  a  large  increase  i^  the  majority. 


on  the  Catholic  question  might  be  hope^ 
for,    the   present   moment — the   present 
reign   was    the  time  for  its  appearance 
Qiear].    A  little  while,  and  it  would  be 
too  late.    A  brief  time,  and  tlie  opportu* 
nity  would  be  gone  for  ever.    A  little 
rest — a  little  slumbering— a  Uttle  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep — a  little  more  paus- 
ing in  apathy,  as  .we  bad  gone  on  to  do 
session  afler  session,  parliament  afler  par^ 
liament,  for  twenty  years— a  little  more  of 
this,  and  we  should  find  despotism  and  in* 
tolerance  coming  upon  us  like  an  armed 
roan ;  and.  the  power  of  pacifying  Ireland^ 
and  of  saving  England,  would  be  gone  for 
ever     [loud  cheers].    He  was  no  lover 
of  discord  [a  laugh  from  the  ministerial 
benches].    He  repeated  It— he  was  no 
lover  of  discord;  and  those  who  would 
deem  him  such  were  themselves  only  not 
lovers  of  discord,  because  they  preferred 
to  what  they  called  discord  and  common 
tion,  the  solitude  and  silence  of  passive 
obedience,  and  the  bending  before  abso/> 
lute  and  uncontrolled  despotism.     He  re* 
spected  the  conscientious  feeling  of  every 
man.    Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  not 
ffive  to  the  honest  differences  of  opinion 
m  other  men  the  same  degree  of  tolerance 
which  he  claimed  for  his  own.    He  said 
*— he  had  said  it  out  of  doors,  and  he  re»- 
peated  it  now  in  the  House— that  a  want 
of  conscientious  frankness,  was  the  last 
charge  that  be  would  bring  against  any 
man.     But  it  did  happen,  that  the  mmi 
sometimes  who  had  most  of  that  frankness, 
unless  at  the  same  time  they  were  men 
of  enlightened  understanding,  were,  of  all 
others,  the  most  irreclaimable ;  and  that, 
in  fact,  all  hope  of  recalling  them  from 
their  errors-^so  help  them  God  [dieerittg 
and  laughter!]  was  but  visionary.     Under 
these    circumstances,    then,    it   became 
the  House  to  set  itself  in  order,  and  to 
embrace  the  very  earliest  opportunitj^*- 
for  to  lose  one  might  be  fatal — of  going 
up  to  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature 
with  an  overpowering  majority  upon  the 
Catholic  question.    He  repeated,  that  no- 
thing short  of  an  immense  majority— little 
short  of  unanimity— could  be  successful. 
He  repeated,  that  there  was  not  an  hour 
to  be  lost  i  for  the  time  m^ht  come  when 
even  such  a  majority  would  be  itte^ctuid. 
There  might  come  a  time,  Mid  honourable 
gentlemei)  would  do  well  to  recollect  If, 
when  the  unanimous  vote  of  botli  Houaee 
of  parliament,  joined  to  the  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  wjiole  country,,  would 
have.no  other,  opnsequ^nce  then  talead 
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to  an  irreparable  breach,  witfa  the  Crown. 
He  recommeiided  the  Hou4e»  tbereforei 
aod  be  did  it  sincerelfy  to  reject  the  ad- 
jonctand  to  paM  the  great  measure  at 
enoe.  He  said^  <^  Do  that  act  while  yoo 
atill  have  power  to  do  it ;  that  power  may 
not  remaio  for  e? er**'  The  hen.  and  learn- 
ed g^tleman  tat  down,  amid  loud  and 
continued  cheering*  by  again  reminding 
the  Uottie»  that  they  had  timely  notice- 
warning  to  be  acted  upon  before  the  last 
opportunity  paased  away — that  they  could 
not  fail  in  carrying  the  question  of  Catho- 
lic claims,  without  involving  £ngland  in 
the  deepest  peril  and  confusion. 

Sir  «/.  Nemport  warmly  supported  the 
present  bili,  which  he  deemed  to  be  one 
of  Test  importance,  independently  of  its 
connection  with  the  great  question  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  and  one  which  was 
calculated  to  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  Ireland.  He  certainly  felt 
aome  surprise,  after  the  declaration  of  his 
bon.  and  learned  friend  who  spoke  last, 
that  he  was  entirely  without  information 
on  this  subject,  at  the  decided  ynner  in 
which  he  had  expressed  his  opposition  to 
the  bill.  The  policy  of  the  measure  had 
been  fully  investigated  before  the  com- 
mittee ;  where  every  opportunity  had  been 
given  to  gentlemen  of  the  most  opposite 
political  opinions,  to  ^ive  information  on 
this  subject.  The  ruinous  effects  of  the 
existing  system  upon  the  nuirals  and  hap- 
piness of  the  country  had  been  fully  es- 
tabUahed  before  that  committee.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  had  charac- 
terised the  measure,  as  one  of  disfran- 
chisement ;  but  it  was  no  such  thing.  It 
Ad  not  disfranchise  one  single  individual ; 
it  preserved  their  existing  rights  to  all. 
It  merely  said,  that  no  such  enrolment 
of  freeholders  should  take  place  hereafter. 
He  had  often  stated  his  convicUon  of  the 
neceasity  of  the. measure.  He  had  now 
but  to  repeat  tliat  opinion.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  womd  injure  the  great 
question  by  separating  the  present  mea- 
sure from  it.  He  wondered  how. any 
frieod  to  the  cause  of  emancipation  could 
•ot  as  his  lion,  and  learned  friend  had 
acted.  He  would  carrf  the  all-important 
measure  on  its  own  single  merits  if  he 
could ;  but,  if  he  could  not  carry  it  alone, 
be  would  try  to  carry  it  accompanied  by 
another  measure.  He  earnestly  entreated 
every  man  who  wished  well  to  the  peace  of 
the  country,  to  support  the  measure  be- 
fore the  House  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  main 
measure  of  conciliation.  Catholic  emanci- 


pation. After  a  few  further  observations, 
which  were  inaudible,  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber concluded,  and  left  the  House  through 
Illness.     . 

Mr.  Plunkett  rose  and  said  :«*I  shall 
not  detain  the  House  long;  and  I  confess, 
Sir,  that  I  never  rose  to  address  the  House 
with  more  painful  feelings  than  at  the 
present  moment.  I  am  particularly  glad 
that  my  right  bon.  friend,  whom  indis- 
position has  just  compelled  to  leave  the 
House,  has  preceded  me  on  the  present 
occasion ;  because  I  feel  greatly  cheered 
by  the  reflection,  that  the  sentiments  of 
one  of  the  best  and  most  tried  friends  of 
his  country  difl^r,  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar, irom  those  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
firiend.  I  am  desirous  of  explainmg  to 
the  House  the  ground  on  which  I  took 
the  liberty  of  calling  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  order.  1  do  not  regret  the  course 
that  I  took;  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  its 
propriety  still  more  strongly,  after  what 
nas  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber since  I  adopted  it.  I  do  not  either 
from  my  habits  m  the  Irish  parliament,  to 
which  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  thought 
proper  to  allude,  or  from  the  littler  ex- 
perience I  have  acquired  in  this  House, 
think  he  was  entitled  to  say  that  I  called 
him  to  order  before  he  had  really  com- 
mitted a  breach  of  it.  He  seems  to  have 
interpreted  rather  too  largely  the  declara- 
tion from  the  Chair,  because  Sir,  you 
delicately  avoided  telling  him  in  direct 
terms,  that  he  was  grossly  out  of  order. 
I  am  fully  aware  that  though  it  is  not 
strictly  regular  to  allude  to  what  passes 
in  the  other  House  of  parliament,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  watch  over-anxiously  par- 
ticular instances  of  deviations  from  strict 
regularity,  provided  they  remain  within 
reasonable  and  proper  limits.  But,  I  will 
call  to  the  recollection  of  any  body  who 
heard  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  whether 
this  was  not  an  occasion  on  which  mis- 
chief was  about  to  be  done,  and  on  which 
I  was  warranted  on  an  interference,  which, 
on  another  occasion,  might  have  appeared 
punctilious  and  pedantic.  In  one  senti- 
ment which  fell  hrom  my  bon.  and  learned 
friend  I  agree  entirely*  I  agree  in  the 
necessity  of  passing  this  measure;  and  of 

fassing  it  without  the  delay  of  an  hour, 
must  take  the  liberty,  however,  of  saying, 
that  many  of  the  sentiments  which'  fell 
from  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  were,  in 
my  judgment,  eminently  calculated  to  de- 
feat this  measure  of  emancipation.  I 
agree  with  my  hon.  and  learned  friend, 
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that  it  if  moat  eMeolial  to  ibe  aaccett  of  the 
Catholic  cause,  that  the  queatioQ  of  emao* 
cipatioD  should  be  carrieii  bv  a  large  and 
overwhelming  majority.  But,  I  cod6* 
dently  apped  to  every  member  of  this 
House,  whether  the  speech  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend  was  not  calculated  to 
defeat  that  object^  and  to  interfere  with 
the  success  of  the  cause.— -I  was  some^ 
what  surprised,  Sir,  when  ray  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Louth,  camf 
forward  with  arguments,  which  he 
thought  proper  to  urge  in  direct  contrai- 
diction  to  his  own  evidence,  under  the 
solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  I  would  not, 
of  course,  l^  supposed  to  throw  the  slight** 
est  imputation  on  the  hon.  member,  jior 
even  to  insinuate  that  that  additional  aane^ 
tion  would  be  more  binding  on  him  thanhis 
own  sense  of  honour;  but,  it  certainly  did 
sound  strange  in  my  ears,  to  hear  my  hon. 
friend  put  forward  arguments,  completely 
in  the  teeth  of  every  thing  he  had  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ishall  notenter  into  theevidence 
from  which  such  copious  extracts  have 
been  read  by  my  hon.  friend,  who  brought 
forvrard  this  subject  with  so  much  ability ; 
but,  I  wish  to  place  before  the  House  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  Louth, 
and  the  conclusions  he  has  drawn,  so 
much  at  variance  with  his  own  evidence. 
His  complaint  against  the  measure  is,  that 
it  does  not  go  far  enough,  bat  that  it 
should  be  extended  to  the  disqualification 
of  all  holders  in  fee ;  but,  does  my  hon. 
friend  mean,  that  we  should  carry  our 
principle  to  the  length  of  disfranchising 
a  body  of  men  like  the  yeomanry  of  £ng« 
land?  Now,  what  is  the  ground  upon 
which  the  hon.  member  supports  his  opi- 
nion? Why,  forsooth,  because  certain 
vagrants  have  settled  in  certain  commons 
in  Ireland ;  who  by  acts  of  rapine  and 
disseisin,  have  obtamed  a  title  to  certain 
lands.  Why,  then,  if  this  be  so  distress- 
ing an  event  to  the  hon.  member  let  him 
brin^  in  a  bill  to  disfranchise  them.  He 
admits  there  is  a  great  existing  evil,  which 
this  measure,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  remedy ;  but,  because  a  parcel  of  tra* 
veiling  tinkers  have  migrated  to  the  bogs  of 
Drumskele,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  he 
turns  round  upon  us  and  says,  that,  unlesf 
we  so  change  our  measure,  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  any  rational  man  to  adopt  it, 
he  will  resist  it  with  all  his  might  [hear, 
hear!]  Now^if  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber sui^rised  me,  tne  House  may  judge  of 
my  consternation,  when  I  heard  my  hon. 


aMllflarQeifrimid,cbe«doBb«rfisrWiBfibal'» 
sea*  adopt  hif  argumeat;  aaj,  more»  mia^ 
repreaent  it,  and  ctrry  k  to  a  lenglb  which 
the  hoib  author  himaeif  sever  oontemplal- 
ed*  Of  conrae  IdonotmeaaforoneiBo* 
ment  to  aaaert»  that  my  hen.  and  learned 
friend  would  be  capable  of  wilfaUy  naiara* 
preseating  any  thing,  either  here  or  elae<» 
where ;  but*  ao  it  if.  Such  is  the  wonderr 
ful  pow«r  of  bb  talent  and  aloqueiwe, 
that,  whatever  argument  is  fiuroored  with 
his  adoption,  receivea  a  fome  end  exleot 
of  which  its  originator  waa  wholly  uncen« 
acioua ;  and  when  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend  felt  himaeif  ia  that  cruel  and  griev* 
oiu  aituation  which  ho  haa  ao  ftdingly 
depicted  impelled  by  a  aeaae  of  duty  to 
do  that  which  might  be  detrimental  to  a 
meaaure  to  which, I  know  be  is  attached  i 
I  really  do  lament  most  heartily,  that,  io* 
stead  of  applying  all  those  powera  of  ridt* 
cule  in  which  lie  ia  unrivalled,  aad  that 
faculty  of  expoaure  which  belongs  to  hiaa, 
in  a  degree  tLat  I  never  witneased  in  any 
other  man  in  any  house,  to  demolish  tm 
argume^of  the  hon.  member  for  Lonth» 
he  should  have  exercised  his  tranacendant 
abilitiea  to  embellish  and  support  it.  But 
to  come  to  the  argument— -t  think  I  have 
some  ground  to  complain  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend.  That  he  is  an  aideiU 
friend  to  Catholic  concession,  does  no| 
reat  upon  his  aaaertion  or  on  mine :  he  haa 
given  proofa  of  it  too  atrong  for  any  man 
to  doubt  hia  aincerity.  The  extent  of  hta 
services  cannot  be  over<rrated  j  but,  I 
have  perceived  on  this  occasion,  and  with 
great  regret,  what  he  haa  never  ahown  on 
any  other :  his  extreme  rapidity  of  con* 
ception  and  wonderful  facility  of  utteranci, 
has,  by  unremitting  exercise,  beoome  a 
weakneaa,  which  has  led  him  into  atate* 
menta,  which,  in  the  aober  reflection  of 
his  cooler  moments,  his  own  excellent 
judgdaent  would  disavow.  I  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  this  House,  whether  my 
hon.  and  learned  friend  haa  not  pressed 
into  his  service,  in  opposition  |o  this  mea* 
sure,  which,  for  aught  he  knows  <  (as  he 
himself  declares),  may  be  sound  aad  «ila^ 
tary ;  for  my  hon.  and  learned  friendset  eot 
by  stating  bis  entire  ignorance  of  tl^  me* 
rits  of  the  measure,  of  which,  I  must  dohim 
the  justice  to  say,  he  gave  the  most  con«> 
vinomg  demonstration  as  he  went  along* 
I  would  appeal,  1  say,  to  all  who  hear 
me,  whether  the  efiea  at  least  of  his  ad- 
dress was  not  to  awaken  prgjudicea  which 
might  defeat  the  measure,  the  success  of 
which  wo  all  have  at  heart  ?    My  hon.  and 
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inraei  ttkmd  iajf,  thftt  the  object  of 
ihe  mflSMire  U  tn  put  dowa  peryiirji»  awl 
hM  mkMf  wbal  right  »•  have  to  interfierc 
•a  eoob  a  «)«eedoD»  when  evefy  man  ia 
the  House  peijuree  hiaiscif  ^  Aad  then, 
in  one  of  bb  IlighUi  he  tdeea  a  range 
awongii  tko  army  aod  clergy:  but,  mhkt 
hae  aU  thk  to  do  with  the  qiieeliaB  ?  And, 


to  come  to  the  real  argumeat,  evefei  ad«> 
mittiag  that  the  qoahieatioK  kt  stttiog 
ia  this  Uoose  does  lead  to  peijorj,  and 
aupfHisiag  the  army  and  olniroli  not  ex* 
ainpt  from  the  stain^  are  va  in  ao  iastaooe 
to  cure  the  evil  wbea  we  have  it  in  our 
power  i  If  any  other  member  had  par* 
anad  soch  a  line  of  condqct,  would  net 
fBy  boo,  and  learned  friend  have  called  it  f 
jaaip  i  Why  sbodd  be  resort  to  socb  a 
line  of  argument  i  I  cannot  suppose  ha 
eoald  have  been  desirous  to  press  into  bis 
service  popnlar  topics  for  ihe  purpose  of 
exciuag  imjadice.  Have  I  not  a  right 
So  compiaia  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Mend  has  idl  throng  bis  speech  assumed 
as  faols  what  he  was  boaad  to  prove  were 
iMmi  Hebascondesceadedtoatckname 
this  measnre,  and  then  calls  upon  you  to 
reject  it.  Bot|  what  right  has  be  to  cell 
tbw  a  measure  of  disffaacbisenMnt  ?  Ca- 
tholic emancipaiioot  he  says,  woald  be  a 
Seat  good,  aod  although  not  imraediatoly 
It,  would  be  materittllv  baaeficial,  and 
woald  conciliate  Ireland;  whereas,  this 
aseasore  weilU  be  immediately  felt  by  the 
people^  and  felt  as  an  injury.  Tbe  whole 
scope  of  his  argoment  is,  that  instead  of 
prodncing  content  m  Ireland,  this  measure 
will  excite  a  ferment  srooa^st  the  Catho* 
tics  temselves;  but,  Sir,  let  roe  inform 
my  hen.  and  learned  friend  that  this  mta* 
sure  does  not  go  to  disfranchise  a  single 
hwmaa  being  now  alive.  If  tliis  be  so,  1 
9foald  ask,  what  is  there  in  the  bill  to 
justify  tbe  ferment  which  ny  hon.  and 
ieasra^  friend  anticipates  amongst  tlie  Ca* 
llieficp9  or  how  csn  be  reoon^le  his  de- 
sire Ibr  eonciliatioo  with  this  glowing  ap- 
peal to  their  prehidiees  ?  He  seems  te 
epprsheni,  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
mm  be  more  alive  to  <es|)Slit«itiioaa]  jea- 
leasiea  thaa  to  their  own  interests ;  in  the 
heat  of  argameBt  he  war  prevaiied  upon 
Mmseif  to  believe  thai  their  consikutioosl 
iseiinjge  wiM  be  aroused  by  abstract  coniU- 
devations.  In  his  estimation,  th^  must 
be  most  powerful  and  acute  reasoners^ 
^  they  wHI  overlook  the  general  bene- 
fit to  be  confened,  whilst  their  feel- 
ings wM  be  directed  to  the  immediate 
•peratlop  of  ameasere  whidi  '«an  albet 


A»ii^96,'l83& 

Wm^  My  hod.  iad  le 
friend  seemk  te  suppose,  that  the  Irids 
parHament  difiered  from  all  others  on 
points  of  order;  and  I  should  infer  that 
be  thinks  the  Irish  people  di&red  from 
the  tnhsbitants  ef  all  other  couDtries,  and 
entertained  opinions  repugnant  to  all  the 
principles  which  r^ulste  human  actions* 
Bttt,  says  my  boa*  imd  learned  friend,  o  i 
do  notknew  whether  this  bill  iagood  or  bad 
•**-I  have  kmdly  feelings  towaras  it*^I  am 
not  opposed  to  it.'^.i^-.Dut,  te  my  mind,  he 
presented  as  iqrly  an  apnearanoe  as  i  ever 
witnessed :  he  exhibited  very  little  of  that 
aflbction  and  endearment  which  distint 
gatth  a  zealous  friend  from  an  adversary* 
Otoe  thing  he  ceuid  not  at  all  endure  a  he 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  joining  this 
aseasore  with  any  other ;  he  was  opposed 
to  it,  because  It  had  tbe  appearance  of  a 
bribe.  But,  the  time  press«s»-.4i  large 
majority  even  will  not  carry  tbe  measure 
— ^sothmg  short  of  unanimity  will  accom- 
plish the  object— still  be  could  not  consent, 
such  was  his  sense  of  duty,  to  the  proposed 
flseasnre^  This  really  appears  to  me  stsnd- 
um  a  little  too  much  on  the  knight-errantry 
of  logic  He  will  npt  consent  to  unite  a 
measure  which  may  be  good,  ibr  aught 
he  knows,  to  another  measure,  which,  he 
contends,  if  accompHshed,  nSost  t>e  beoe« 
Mai  to  the  empire.  This  appears  to  me 
die  very  romance  of  delicacy,  and  if  m^ 
hon.  and  learned  friend.  In  additipn  to  his 
other  numerous  avocations,  should  devote 
his  talents  to  the  writing  a  novel,  he  might, 
no  doubt,  find  a  very  interestinff  tele  on 
his  delicate  embarrassment,  and  introduce 
some  sentiments,  which,  although  ex- 
tremely suitable  there,  were  IH  adi^ted  to 
the  sober  discussioas  of  an  assembly  like 
the  Hoose  of  Commons.— <Now,  I  wiH 
frankly  state  to  ^e  House  ray  opinion  ef 
this  measure ;  and,  in  doing  so^  I  am  not 
afraid  of  leaving  my  character  for  frank- 
ness in  the  hands  of  the  House.  My  de^ 
cided  opinion  is,  that  this  measere  is  in 
the  abstract  good ;  but  even  if  I  thought 
it,  to  a  certain  extent  iajurieus^  not  unjust, 
but  faulty  In  some  respects ;  or  if  I  thought 
it  calculated  te  accomplish  a  greater  goiect, 
I  would  adept  and  support  it,  for  the  pur- 
pose efobtaitiing  the  higher  beneBi*  That 
is  my  creed :— 1  openly  avow  it  7  and  thera 
IS  not  an  honest  man  in  the  Heute  wh# 
wiR  condenin  it.  My  hon.  and  learned 
(Hend  complains^  that  we  hav^  jofntd  this 
meesere  to  the  emancipsdob  of  the  0^ 
tholics,  which  has  no  nahiral  eonneaioa 
wiih  it(  and  be  <tat«»laaii  a  |;tiev«nee. 
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thtt  it  sHb«ld  be  placed  cloie  by  the  side 
•f  the.  larger  measure,  aad  ^at  the  mo« 
tiong  of  the  one  must  watt  upon  the  pro« 
gross  of  the  other.  But,  hate  they,  to 
ftictf  00  comiexioo  i  Now,  we  propose 
to  admit  the  Catholics  to  the  participatioo 
of  the  ooDstitudon ;  and,  how  are  we  met  f 
<^Wbat,  (say  our  opponents)  will  you 
emanoipose  wis  immense  Catholic  popu* 
latlon,  and  allow  the  mob  to  rush  in  and 
take  possession  of  those  seats?"  And, 
am  I  to  be  told  that  a  measure  which 
takes  away  this  power  from  the  hands  of 
the  mob  has  ae  natural  connexion  with  the 

Kt  4)uestion  of  Catholic  emancipation  i 
take  the  other  view  of  the  questiim* 
Suppose  the  question  should  not  be  car- 
ried,  I  know  of  no  other  wa^  in  which  the 
Catholics  can  adrance  their  cause,  than 
through  the  agency  of  the  40i.  freeholders; 
ao  that,  in  fiict,  in  every  way  in  which  the 
measure  can  be  contempUited,  it  is  strictly 
and  inseparably  connected  with  the  ques- 
tion for  removmg  the  Catholic  disabUities. 
My  hon.  and  l^ned  friend  complained 
bitterly  of  the  cruel  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed ;  Imt  I  never  saw  a  man  in  such 
circumstances  who  appeared  more  happy ; 
or  who  drew  upon  his  own  rich  resources 
IB  bibber  perfection.  I  never  knew  him 
disdain  vanri  completely  the  consideration 
before  him,  and  throw  himself  upon  the 
epei^ies  of  his  own  mind,  and  the  extraor* 
dinary  powers  of  bis  fiancy  and  eloquence, 
than  upon  this  rack  of  torture,  on  which 
he  placed  himself,  complaining  of  us  for 
havmg  taken  him  by  surprise,  by  the  un- 
expected  introduction  of  a  measure,  which, 
for  the  last  three  monthji,  every  body  well 
knew  was  iotended  to  be  submitted  to  the 
House. — But  now,  let  us  come  to  the 
measure  itself;  and  I  would  beg  of  gentle- 
men, whatever  their  opinions  may  be,  to 
examine  it  in  its  own  abstract  shape.  But, 
before  1  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  wish  to  make  one  observation. 
Should  my  right  hoOp  friend  near  me  (Mr. 
Peel)  think  tliis  measure  not  bad  in  itself, 
but  likely  to  produce  good,  vet  holding 
bis  particular  opinions  on  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, I  should  not  blame  him,  if  he 
xesisted  this  measure,  on  the  ground  that 
bis  opposition  would  defeat  the  more  ex- 
tensive question,  which  to  his  mind  ap- 
ACart fraught  with  evil:  at  the  same  time, 
I  must  say,  and  I  speak  it  not  in  the  nig- 
l^ardly  apirit.wbicli  is  sqipetimes  displayed 
#f  admitting  sincerity  on  the  ground  of 
courtesy;  I  shi^l  oot  use  that  unccturt^us 
courtesy  towards  my  right  bon«  friend;  but 


in  the  honest  sincerity  of  my  heart  I  say, 
that  no  man  would  be  leas  disposed  than 
my  right  hon.  friend  to  defeat  a  measure 
which  is  good  in  itself,  on  accouat  of  ito 
connexion  with  any  other  measuae  to 
which  he  might  be  opposed*  We  com* 
phun  of  the  act  of  1793,  which  has  been 
so  truly  deacribed  by  Uie  hon.  member  for 
Louth,  as  having  b^un  at  the  wrong  end, 
by  letting  uk  the  raU>le  and  shutting  oot 
the  higher  classes;  the  coBse<iuence  of 
which  has  been*  that  the  country  gentle* 
men  of  Ireland  let  out  their  land,  and 
subdivided  it  into  small  fireeholds.  Thia 
was  the  Sjrstem  which  led  to  all  tlie  imfoTr 
tooate  consequences.     If  one  of  those 

Eoor  wretdies  was  prosecuted  for  perjury, 
is  landlord  went  bail  for  liim,  and  he  was 
never  heard  of  afkerwards.  Was  not  thia 
IB  itself  an  evil  of  a  serious  nature?  The 
next  proceeding  is  this ;  and  let  the  House 
observe,  all  tl^se  facts  are  emphatically 
detailed  in  evidence,  although  my  hom 
and  learned  friend  complains  of  want  of 
information.  The  landlord  gives  thia 
wretched  being  a  freehold,  which  may  not 
be  worth  forty  pence,  comprising,  perhapa, 
an  acre  of  land  and  a  miserable  hovel,  the 
rent  of  which  he  could  never  pay  without 
the  addition  of  his  own  labour ;  but  if  he 
can  earn  409.  a  year  on  his  laud,  he  then 
swears  he  is. a  40f.  freeholder;  but  should 
he  refuse,  the  landlord  tells  him,  **yott 
must  give  up  your  land ;  I'll^  not  keep  an 
idle,  lasy,  lubberly  fellow,  who  will  not 
swear  he  Is  worth  40«.  a  year."  Is  the 
House,  then,  to  be  told  that  they  are  not 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  flagitious  evil, 
because  the  clergy  or  the  army,  or  even 
members  of  parliament,  do  not  alwaya 
adhere  to  the  truth  ? — topics  which  form 

good  subjects  for  amusement .  when  my 
on.  and  learned  friend  wishes  to  indulge 
his  fancy,  but  which  are  very  feeble  argu- 
ments against  remedying  this  crying  evil. 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  my  boB. 
and  learned  friend  displayed  aomewhat  .of 
the  alacrity  of  an  advocate,  in  selecting 
from  the  wide  range  of  his  owa  Imagina- 
tion, all  those  pmpukr  topics  that  could 
be  plied  against  the  cause.  The  present 
system  leMs  to  the  most  painful  oonae- 
quences.  At  an  election,  tlie  landlord 
aays  to  his  agent,  "  Send  those  500  men 
to  the  market.'*  GcDerally  speaking,  they 
neither  know  nor  care  for  whom  they  vote; 
but,  should  his  religious  feelings  be  arous- 
ed, should  the  priest  be  called  into  action, 
theo  arises  a. contest  between  the  priest 
apd  the  landlord,  neither  of  them  seeking 
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to  defsle  the  poor  peatant,  but  to  get 
poeseftion  of  hion    Tho  conieaaenoe  of 
trhich  18,  to  insult  the  laodlori  and  degrade 
tiie  priest.    But,  after  the  heat  of  the  con* 
test  has  aolMided,  the  poor  wretch  retires 
fron  thereligi<»s  exottemeDt,  and  has  to 
settle  with  hia  landlord*  he  has  to  makeup 
his  rent,  hek  unable  to  do  tt»  aod  is  dismiss* 
ed;  aad  the  result  is»  that  the  poor  man  is 
rdnad  by  yielding  to  bis  rebgioos  feel* 
ingSy  and  resisting  the  tyranny  of  his  land- 
lord.   Thus  the  peasant  was  babttuated 
to  a  perpetual  contest  with  bis  landlord, 
in  which  the  latter  alwajjrs  succeeds.    Are 
these  things  disputed  in  the  eridence  ? 
Do  we  want  witnesses  to  prore  that  per- 
jury baa  been  committed?    Why»  it  was 
distinctly  proved  before  the  committee  of 
this  Hooseu*4i  committee  composed  of 
persons  of  all  opinions,  who  were  inclined 
to  probe  the  subject  to  the  bottom.    I 
bare  no  recollection  of  an^  measure  in 
support  of  which  such  satisfactory  evi- 
dence was  adduced  before  a  committee. 
Do  we,  by  the  measure  we  propose,  af* 
6ct  tbe  independence  of  Sections  ?     No 
such  thing.     On  the  contrary,  we  secure 
the  purity  of  election.    I  hold  in  my  hand 
an  account  of  the  number  of  persons 
registered  for  eigjht  years  in  thirty-two 
counties,  from  which  returns  were  made, 
and  what  was  the  proportion?    In  the 
year  before  the  election,  Uie  proportion 
was  of  the  40s.  freeholders,  18  to  1  of 
the  2tf .  and  SOl.  freeholders.    The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  was,  that  the  in- 
dependent freeholders  were  overlaid,  and 
the  principle  of  election  was  wholly  de- 
stroyed*   The  hon.  member  for  Corfe  Cas- 
tle (Mr.  ^mkes)  was  so  fired  with  con^ 
stitutt6oal  zeal,  which  the  courtesy  of  the 
House  compels  me  to  admit  is  great,  but 
one  particle  beyond  which  I  am  not  pre- 
pared  to  go,  [a  laugh]  has  dedared,  that  be 
would  rather  expire  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  than  sacrifice  one  portion  of  hisfine 
Runoymedefeeling8[cheersandlaoghter]. 
I  do  admire,  most  exceedii^y,  the  fine 
spirit  of  the  ancient  barons,  wli^  it  bursts 
out  through  the  hon.  member  for  Corfe 
Castle.    But  I  hope  it  will  be  some  con- 
solation to  him  to  learn,  that  this  measure 
ia  ttot  Intended  to  aiect  England.    There 
may  be  modes  of  managing  votes  in  some 
of  the  towns  in  England ;  but  with  Eng- 
lish towns  I  profess  myself  wholly  unac- 
quainted.   At  present,  I  address  n^rsdf 
to  the  ban.  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  and 
I  Uust  jiia  feelings  will  be  appeased  by  tbe 
xircomamncei  to  whidi  I  batre  adftrted. 
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We  propose  no  violent  change:  the  i 
mire  is  to  be  slow  and  gradual  m  its  oper* 
ation  ;  the  result  of  it  will  be  the  raising 
op  a  class  of  sturdy,  independent  yeo-* 
manry  in  Ireladd,  who,  in  the  fahiass  of 
ttme,  will  be  fitted  for  tbe  samerijsbta 
wbidi  are  eoioyed,  aod  wiseiy  exercised^ 
by  the  people  of  this  country.    This  ia 
the  principle  of  the  measure :  it  disfran^^ 
ehises  no  man :  it  will  produce  no  vident 
effiH^t  on  the  country ;  and  it  is  entitled 
to  support,  because  it  appears  calcuhited, 
Brcm  the  evidence  whicn  has  been  re* 
ceived,  to  give  general  satisfiu^tion.    Wid» 
respect  to  one  part  of  the  evidence^  vam 
hon.  and  learned  friend  hsM  been  mwm 
onstaben,  I  mean  the  evidence  of  Mi^ 
O'Connell.    I  have  read  that  evidence 
latdy ;  and  the  meaning  of  it  appears  ob- 
viously to  me  to  advise  the  committee 
not  to  meddle  with  the  subject;  but  this 
I  understood  to  appW  to  the  operation  of 
tlie  measure  by  itself  without  any  other—* 
which  no  man  would  advise.    I  do  not 
wish  to  attach  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
O'ConneU,  more  value  than  I  think  pro* 
periy  belongs  to  it.    I  must  do  him  tbe  jus* 
tice  to  say,  that  he  enjoys  a  large  portion 
of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
I  had  very  little  intercourse  with  that  gea« 
tieman  until  after  the  recent  discussiooa 
in  this  House ;  but,  from  what  I  have  see^ 
of  him,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  declare,  in 
the  face  of  parliament,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  man  less  disposed  than 
Mr.  O'Connell  to  abuse  the  extenstvo 
con^ence  he  enjoys  amongst  his  coun* 
trymen,  or  more  desirous  to  employ  it  for 
the  benefit  of  his  country    [lotta  cheers]. 
I  mysdf  have  been  lately  in  Ireland,  and 
have  had  much  intercourse  with  people  of 
varbus  opiaions  as  to  4ha  pcdicy  of  tbe 
measuee.    They  appeared  to  me  to  ap- 
prove of  it.    It  has  also  the  support  of 
my  right  hon.  friend  f sir  J.  Newport). 
There  are  many  other  Irish  members  sit* 
ting  round  m^  hon.  and  learned  firiend,  who 
can  inform  him  as  to  the  operation  of  tbo 
measure ;  for  although  I  cannot  sympa* 
thiae  with  him,  or  suppose  bhn  in  any  un* 
pleasant  predicament,  arising  from  a  want 
of  aoquaiatance  with  the  great  general 
principles  of  this  or  anv  other  important 
question,  yot,  on  the  details  of  the  mea* 
sure.  I  must  give  him  credit  for  the  moit 
absolute  ignorance^    However,  he  is  sor* 
rounded  by  those  who  can  best  inforna 
him ;  and  they,  I  believe,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  are  persuaded  tbe 
wiU  give  fenerai  aslisfiiction.    Let 
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emMvlt  than,  and  ttiil  nose  Ms  own  •!* 
etUeat  judgiwuit^  flnging  Mide,  for  iii« 
prtMot,  tbe  aid  of  hit  rhetoric,  and  be  can* 
nol  fail  to  arrnro  at  a  sound  oondiuion.-^ 
Sir^  i  netd  not  deacribe  the  adidttide  I 
arow  mjPialf  to  feel  foi;  the  sooc^at  of  tWa 
fain*  i  hailitaaoconiipliibiiie^  mot  alotta 
at  it  odvanpte  4fae  hopea  of  the  Rotnatt 
GaitlMalfe,%ut  laboete^  haU  it  iftth  r^feiu 
anoe  to^  the  aaaitfaetion  it  it  caksulated 
to  impart'  to  Uw  ProtettaaU  «r  Ireland. 
I  moan^  that  at  it  calculated  not  onlj  to 
eonciliate  tiiat  portion  of  the  ProCeslanta 
af  It«land  who  ara  firieodlj  to  the  iwpeal 
of  Cadiolitf  ditabilitiety  bat  even  those  who 
tWcotttiodeaidte^ietohtaeoonipBthmaat  ■ 
And  here  it  is  impoatible  thtit  i  tboald 
not  expreat  the  heartfelt  gratificatioo 
tlMt  If  in  comison  with  all  those  who  look 
forward  to  the  completion  of  the  great 
aaeatore  of  Catholie  ralief,  h«m  mi  at 
the  great  advance  that  qaestiott  hat  ve* 
ceived,  bj  the  accession  of  such  sapport 
as  has  bsen  afforded  to  us  by  the  Tote  of 
my  hon.  frieod  tbe  member  for  thecoanty 
of  Annagh.  If  anyone  thing  eouM  est** 
cose  tt  feeiing  oi  envy  or  jeaJoosy  in  aoy 
mind  it  ^  would  be,  I  confess,  towanM 
hifn;  en^oyingf  ns  he  does,  the  proud 
coaiacloutMss  arising  from  hia  generoust 
nanly,  and  honeet  declaration.  Return- 
ing to  this  measure,  my  hon.  and  learn- 
ed IVitand  has  asked,  even  though  it 
should  be  ooapied  with  the  accomplish- 
■Mttt  of  Catholic  rehof,  who  is  the  bold 
mm  that  woold  imiture  to  say  that  thii 
measure  will  aibrd  relief  to  IrelancT?  i 
moet  the  interrogatory  of  my  hoo.  and 
yarned  frtend  t  aad,  though  I  <lo  not  pro* 
fssa  mysdf  as  theyotary  of  that  extiwma 
piaUti^ii  courage,  which  I  have  ofteil 
tootid  to  be  mora  mn  kidieatiatt  of  rash« 
nasa  than  irmntaa,  yet>  with  my  convio^ 
ifotf  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure--*  i 
With  aoy  knowledge  of  the  general  imprea* 
slatit  dMt  exist  in  Ireland  as  to  its  neces- 
sitjf— I  am  that  bold  nuuu  I  do  m  my 
eavlsetenee  beHeve,  thaa,  caiipled  with  the 
aabsiantial  measure  of  relief,  it  wiU  not 
only  condliata  the  Cathalics,  but  give  in- 
antased  aacaiity  to  tbe  Pratestaats  of  ire- 
hwd.— Atid  here  I  have  to  complain  of  my 
hMK  and  learned  friend,  that  in  the  whole 
of  Ms  excttrsive  speech,  be  baa  altogether 
Ikrawa  out  of  hia  view  what  that  security 
damanded.  But»  diough  he  disr^arded 
ft,  it  is  a  consideration  that  I  confess  has 
newer  been  out  of  my  caknlatioa.  To  ob« 
tam  the  preat  measore  of  relief  to  the  Ro* 
asatt  CalhoUaa  of  Isehmd  has  been  die  ob*  4 


jeot  of  Bsy  utmost  anxiety.  I  have  been 
always  solicitous  far  that  great  aeeomu 
ldishmeQt-«-ifbw,  naore  than  ever.  I  fed 
that  a  day  should  not  be  lost  before  das 
HoQse  carried  thia  vote  mto  eSsct*  B«t| 
stroBglyrfas  I  feel  its  neeeasky,  I  am  atlfl 
penuaded,  that  if  It  were  carried  int^  ef** 
tact,  leavitig  an  existing  distrait  in  th^ 
minds  af  the  ProtesUnte  of  IrelaBd^  tt 
would  be  a  curse  instead  of  a  blamhig. 
Let  it  be  reeallected^  tbat  in  the  pro^ 
gressnf  this  great  caoae,  every  fbot  4f  it 
Eaa  been  reclaimed  gnoimd.  it  has  made 
ka  way  gradnaUyu-.the  trkmsph  of  en*- 
lightened  views  and  inesistiUB  argument. 
And  therefore  it  h  that,  since  first  it  wtM 
in^oduced  to  tbe  oonsiderattaii  of  rho 
legislaturey  there  never  was  a  moment 
when  the  result  of  such  continued  exer^- 
tions  was  more  likely  to  be  frustrated— 
When  the  cup  was  more  likely  to  be  dash- 
ed fnsm  the  lip  on  the  brink  «f  enjoyment, 
— «than  at  the  moment  I  addreu  yoo»  by 
9ny  indiacretion  on  the  part  of  any  ho- 
nourableaoember.  I  b^myhon.and learn- 
ed friand  t»  believe,  tmit  I  diink  him  in>- 
capaUe  «f  any  such  intention,  I  never 
iBaa  forget  hiaauper-enunentservieesto  thia 
great  cause.  No  man  who  ft«is  for  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  and  the  seoority  of 
the  empire,  can  forget  the  inmortaot  be^ 
nefits  whlch>  in  the  exercise  or  his  power- 
ful talenta,  aty  hon.  and  learned  friend  has 
given  to  those  great  objects.  Bat,  with- 
out  presuming  to  pronounce  on  1^  nsn- 
sons,  it  was  impossible  not  to  see  wtth  reu 
gret,  that  even  he  is  kbourin^  thia  B%ht 
under  an  eibrt  which  was  eminently  eal- 
culsted,  ihoogh  not  intended,  to  defimt- 
the  gfaa«  dbjact  for  which  he  had  hereto* 
fore  ao  powerfully  atroggled,  and  by  so 
Mng  to  dash  from  IreUmd  the  blotting, 
the  very  uMment  that  it  anticipated  its  fol- 
filment.  Iliere  are  many  other  topics 
connected  with  this  great  question  which 
press  themselves  on  my  consideration,  but 
I  feel  that  neither  my  own  strength,  nor 
m V  fbeUng  of  respect  ta  the  attention  with 
which  I  have  been  honoinred,  will  permit 
me  to  intrude  further  on  your  paUence. 
I  leave,  therefore,  the  question  to  the  en- 
lightened judgment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ztejubi  said,  he  was  unwilling  to 
tresnass  on  tbe  attentloli  af  tha  Hotiae ; 
but  be  could  not  avoids  afker  the  direct 
manner  in  which  hia  name  had  beeti  intro- 
duced, svpng  a  few  worda,  for  the  purpoae 
of  repettmg  the  charges  that  had  beeti 
made  affainst  him^  He  begged  to  deny 
thntfae  had  ever  laid  he  Would  vnAar  lean 
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his  head  on  the  blocks  or  forfeit  his  estate, 
than  consent  to  the  measure  before  the 
House.  It  was  most  true  that  he  had  op- 
posed It,  when  it  was  first  introduced, 
though  it  was  then  in  a  difierent  shape 
from  that  in  which  it  now  appeared :  and 
notwithstanding  the  alteration,  he  still 
opposed  it, because  he  considered  it  a  harsh, 
unnecessary,  and  unconstitutional  infrac- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  the  people.  His 
hoo.  friend  who  introduced  it  had  deviated 
from  the  original  principle,  as  contained  in 
the  printed  bill,  and  it  now  appeared  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  applj  to  an^  person 
in  perfect  possession  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. This,  no  doubt,  rendered  it  less 
objectionable ;  but  still  he  saw  enough 
objectionable  in  it  to  induce  him  to  ad- 
here to  his  former  opinion.  It  was  said, 
that  the  Catholic  question  would  conci- 
liate the  people  of  Ireland.  If  it  were 
carried,  he  hoped  it  might  have  that  ef- 
fect ;  but  he  did  not  wish  to  accompany 
it  with  a  measure  which  he  was  certain 
would  be  a  permanent  source  of  discontent 
and  disaffection  in  that  country.  The 
bon.  member  then  proceeded  to  contend, 
that  the  bill  was  an  uncalled  for  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  people ;  that  if 
there  were  abuses  in  the  mode  of  exercis* 
ing  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland,  those 
abuses  ought  to  be  pointed  out  and  reme- 
died ;  but  that  it  would  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  attempt  to  correct  the 
abuse  by  withdrawing  an  admitted  rifsht 
of  the  people.  He  thought  it  was  setting 
a  bad  precedent  for  the  freeholders  of 
England,  to  sanction  a  principle  that 
the  40«.  qualification  should  be  raised 
to  ten  pounds;  and  he  concluded  with 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  **  That  the 
BiU  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.*' 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said,  that,  afler  the 
excitement  raised  by  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
and  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  he 
regretted  that  he  could  not  hope  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  House  as  he 
intended  to  confine  himself  to  the  merits 
of  the  bill  before  them,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  question.  Taking  a 
view  of  it  upon  its  abstract  merits, 
and  without  looking  at  it  as  contingent 
at>on  another  bill,  which  he  also  dis* 
approved,  his  observations  would  be 
vfery  brief.  His  rii^ht  hon.  and  learned 
friend  seemed  to  think,  that  there  was 
some  inconsistency  bctwc^  the  opinions 
he  efxpreased  in  1817,  and  those  which  he 
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delivered  on  Friday  last.  Now,  there  was, 
he  would  contend,  none.  In  1817^  he 
had  argued  that  the  bill  of  1793  gave  no 
substantial  power  to  the  Catholics,  though 
he  admittea  that  what  they  then  obtained 
was  properly  given ;  for,  as  Mr.  Burke 
had  justly  said,  there  was  a  vast  difference 
between  the  exercise  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise, and  the  admission  to  office.  To 
this  point  alone  had  his  observations  in 
1817  extended.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
to  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  that 
there  did  exist  great  abuses  in  the  pre* 
sent  mode  of  exercising  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  Ireland  ;  in  the  mode  of  creating 
fictitious  freeholds ;  and  in  swearine  to 
freeholds  which  did  not  exist;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  consider  any  measure  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  a  remedy  to  the 
evil.  But,  in  looking  to  the  measure 
proposed,  he  doubted  whether  it  would 
have  any  such  effect;  or  rather  be  was 
convinced,  that,  as  a  remedy,  it  would  be 
most  injudiciously  and  unjustly  applied. 
He  concurred  in  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite, 
that  it  would  be  most  precipitate  to  make 
such  a  change  without  havmg  full  infor- 
mation on  so  important  a  subject.  He 
did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  if  inquiry  was 
gone  into,  and  it  could  be  proved  that  the 
passing  of  this  bill  would  strengthen  the 
Protestant  interest  in  Ireland,  he  would 
still  continue  opposed  to  it;  but,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  should  have  great 
hesitation  in  supporting  any  measure 
which  would  make  a  change  in  the  elec- 
tive franchise  as  it  now  stood.  On  this 
principle  he  had  opposed  all  the  motions  for 
reform  which  had  been  submitted  to  that 
House.  He  had  opposed  the  bill  for  alter- 
ing the  present  system  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise in  Scotland,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  voters :  and  he  had  now  great  doubts 
of  the  justice  or  expediency  of  any  mea- 
sure for  diminishing  the  number  of  voters 
in  Ireland.  Let  the  House  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  measure.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of 
freeholds  which  had  been  registered  in 
Ireland  for  years  back.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  this  furnished  a  correct  list  of 
the  number  of  persons  now  entitled  to 
vole  from  freeholds,  for,  no  doubt,  many 
of  the  persons  who  had  registered  within 
the  time  specified  were  dead.  But,  the 
contents  of  the  returns  would  afford  a 
sufficient  illustration  of  his  argument. 
The  list  contained  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  40s.>  20/.,  and  601.  freeholds  regis- 
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tered  in  Ireland  within  the  last  eight  years* 
Vxom  it  it  appeared,  that  since  the  year 
1818  the  number  of  40«  freeholds  regis- 
tered in  the  county  of  Tyrone  was  13,000, 
and  the  number  of  freeholds  of  20/.  and 
upwards,  registered  within  the  same  time, 
was  only  273.  Now,  he  thought  it  was  a 
hard  thing  to  say,  that  this  immense  num- 
ber should  be  deprived  of  the  elective 
franchise  without  any  investigation.  His 
hon.  friend  who  brought  in  this  bill  had 
said,  that  he  would  not  raise  the  qualifica- 
tion from  40«.  only  to  5/.,  because  it  would 
increase  the  evil.  Was  not  that  in  itself  an 
argument  for  inquiry  I  It  was  contended, 
that  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  assimilate 
the  practice  in  Ireland  to  that  in  England. 
The  bill  could  do  no  such  thing.  It  went 
only  to  oblige  the  freeholder  to  swear  to 
10^.  instead  of  405.;  but,  if  so  much  abuse 
already  existed  by  persons  swearing  to 
405.  freeholds  which  they  did  not  possess, 
what  security  did  this  bill  afford  against 
parties s  wearing  to  a  higher  amount  ? 
What  guarantee  did  it  afford  against  per- 
jury in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the 
other  ?  It  wa^r  said,  that  the  voter  would 
be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  mentioned  in 
the  schedule  of  the  bill;  but,  on  looking  at 
the  schedule,  lie  found  not  aword  was  said 
about  any  sucn  oath.  Let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber look  at  his  own  bin,  and  he  will  find 
that  it  contained  no  such  oath.  But, 
even  if  it  had,  it  could  afford  no  greater 
security  than  was  afforded  bv  the  law  as 
it  now  stood.  It  was  possible  that  that 
oath  was  left  for  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  contended  that  the  House 
^ould  have  some  information,  in  its  pre- 
sent stage,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  bearings  of  the  present 
bilL — He  would  now  examine  how  far  the 
measure  would  affect  the  Protestant  inter- 
est in  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell  had  stated 
ID  his  evidence,  that  this  bill  would  have 
tbeeffect  of  lessening  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  increasing  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Did  this  show 
that  the  Protestant  interest  would  be  bene- 
fitted by  it  i  In  looking  at  the  returns  to 
which  he  bad  before  idluded,  he  found 
that  the  sreatest  number  of  40f.  free- 
holders (the  extent  of  which  had  been 
iMmbed  as  a  cause  of  the  great  discon- 
tent and  disturbances  in  manv  parts  of 
that  country)  was  in  the  north.  In  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  there  were  registered^ 
since  1795,8760  40f.  freeholds,  and  they 
•ent  two  catholic  members  to  parliament* 
{ml  laipgb.].    By  Catholic  members  be 


meant  members  who  sopportied  the  C»* 
tbolic  question.  In  the  county  of  Per* 
managh,  he  found  the  number  of  40f. 
freeholds  registered  in  the  same  period  to 
be  26,900,  and  that  county  sent  two  mem^- 
hers  to  parliament  who  invariably  voted 
against  the  Catholics.  Now,  when  he 
compared  these  facts,  he  must  have  some- 
thing stronger  than  the  arguments  he  had 
that  night  heard,  to  make  him  believe 
that  the  40«.  freeholders  were  a  cause  of 
distress  or  disturbance,  or  that  the  dis- 
franchising them  would  be  an  advantage 
to  the  Protestant  interest.  If  these  free* 
holders  were,  for  the  greater  part,  Catho« 
lies,  it  would  only  show  that  they  acted  , 
under  the  influence  of  property — an  in«  . 
fluence  which  had  its  weight  in  this  coun- 
try, as  well  as  in  Ireland.  But,  if  they 
were  Protestants,  the  House  on^ht  to 
pause  and  inquire,  before  they  disfran- 
chised them.  In  the  county  of  Waterford^ 
in  which  there  existed,  for  a  time,  the 
greatest  distress  and  dissatisfaction,  the 
number  of  40f.  freeholders  registered 
since  1793  was  7,000.  While  in  tl^  coun* 
ty  of  Antrim,  which  consisted,  for  the 
greater  part,  of  Protestants,  the  number 
registered  in  the  same  time  was  29,500* 
Now,  he  put  it  to  the  House,  that  if  these 
were  Catholics,  and  consented  to  return 
Protestant  members,  or  members  oppos- 
ing the  Catholic  question,  there  coula  be 
no  danger  to  the  Protestant  establishment 
in  allowing  them  to  retain  the  elective  . 
franchise ;  but,  if  they  were  Protestants, 
he  would  ask  what  boon  was  held  out  to 
them  for  the  privilege  of  which  they  were 
thus  deprived  ?  [cheers.]  It  was  said, 
that  this  bill,  concurrently  with  the  Ca- 
tholic Relief  bill,  would  raise  the  Catho- 
lic from  the  state  of  degradation  in  which 
he  wa6  now  placed.  Admitting  that  ar- 
gument to  go  for  what  it  was  worth,  it 
might  be  an  answer  to  the  Catholic  for  the 
loss  of  his  franchise ;  but,  what  answer 
would  it  be  to  the  Protestant  for  the  sa- 
crifice of  his  constitutional  privilege, 
which  he  had  never  abused?  [hear.] 
In  the  eight  counties  of  Ulster,  the  most 
flourishing  part  of  Ireland,  he  was  inform- 
ed, for  he  had  not  the  returns  before  hiaa^ 
that  the  number  of  iOf.  freeholds  regis- 
tered within  the  last  eight  years  ^  was 
190,000,  while  in  fourteen  counties  m 
the  south  of  Ireland,  where  so  much  dis- 
tress and  disturbance  had  existed,  the. 
number  did  not  exceed  168,000.  Were 
not  these  grave  subjects  for  coosidem>» 
tioD,  before  the  Hoose  proceeded  any , 
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teihar  with  a  meaiurey  which  was  to  cU$* 
Ibuichise  so  extensive  a  portioo  of  the 
people  of  Irefauid  ?— He  would  now  beg 
the  House  to  coosider  what  the  efects  of 
this  measure  would  be.    Was  it  desira- 
ble, he  would  ask»  to  hold  out  a  bonus 
to  the  multiplicaiioii  of  102.  freeholds  i 
Would  it  give  Ireland  such  a  yeomanry 
as  its  friends  would  wish  to  see  establisli- 
•d  in  It?    It  appeared  to  hinii  that  the 
abolition  of  the  40*.  cottiers  would  not 
produce   any  beneficisl  political  effect^ 
and  that  the,  multiplication  of  10^  free- 
holders would  only  increase  the  number  of 
miserable  farmers.    The  argument  of  his 
boo.  friend  the  member  for  Louth,  ap- 
peared   to    him    to    carry    considerable 
weight  with  it.    When  they  were  intro- 
ducing a  great  political  Innovation,  they 
ought  not  to  argue   from  the  state  of 
things  existing  at  present,  but  from  the 
state  of  things  which  would  exist  when 
the  change  £id  taken  place.    Now,  he 
wduld  aMC  fihether  there  would  not  be 
the   same   noxious  effect   produced  by 
the   fee-iimple    tenure  as    by  the  40f. 
tenure  ?    Was  there  any  thing  In  the  pre- 
sent bill  to  prevent  a  roan  from  erecting 
a  number  of  bouses,  and  from  conveying 
them    in   fee-simple  to  the  freeholders! 
Was  there  any  thing  to  prevent  him  from 
Mying  to  them  **  1  will  give  you  a  house 
on  a  certain  tenure,  but  I  will  attach  to  it 
a  i|oantltv  of  land  or  of  bog,  which  you 
shall  hold  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  so  that 
whenever  an  election  comes,  I  may  have  a 
Ikold  upon  you  for  your  vote  ?  **     He  had 
looked  at  the  bill  with  considerable  atten- 
tion, and  he  must  confess  that,  after  all 
bis  pains,  he  could  not  find  in  it  any  securi- 
ty against  such  a  practice.  He  contended 
that  the  bill  was  not  calculated  to  strength- 
en the  Protestant  interest,  or  to  assimilate 
the  freehold  tenures  In  Ireland  to  the  free- 
bold  tenures  In  England,  or  to  remedy 
any  of  the^evils  which  Mr.  0*Connell  had 
described  as  arising  out  of  the  present 
svstem  of  40i.  freeholds*     He  maintained 
that  at  present  the  House  had  not  suffi- 
dentlv  inquired  into  the  subject,  and  im- 
plored It  to  weigh  the  arguments  which 
bad  been  urged  against  it,  instead  of  pass- 
ing it  precipitately,  without  examination. 
This  biU,  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  was 
contingent  upon  the  passing  of  the  great 
bill  which  was  to  emancipate  the  Catho- 
lics.   It  was  only  to  take  effect  under  the 
new  circumstances  which  were  to  arise  in 
eonsequenoe  of  the  passing  of  that  bill, 
'When  there  was  to  be  an  oblivion  of  all 


discords  in  Ireland,  and  when  all  classes 
of  his  maiesty's  subjects  were  to  be  knit- 
ted together  in  peace  and  amity.    If  such 
a  result  should  arise  from  that  measure, 
the  necessity  of  disfranchising  the  40#. 
freeholders  would  be  gone  for  ever ;  and 
if  it  did  not,  this  bill  would  not  be  any 
security  for  the  Protestant  interest,  inas- 
much as  its  effects  would  not  be  immediate, 
but  prospective.    He  knew  that  he  was 
not  taking  that  side  of  the  argument  which 
was  likely  to  facilitate  his  own  views  on 
the  Catholic  subject ;  but,  he  was  pursuing 
that  line  of  conduct  which  was  dictated 
to  him  by  a  sense  of  public  duty.     He 
was  unwilling  to  deprive  the  lower  classes 
of  Ireland  of  a  privilege  which,  when  it 
was  first  granted  to  them,  Mr.  Burke  had 
described  as  of  inestimable  value;  and 
above  all,  he  was  reluctant  to  begin  hrs 
career  as  a  parliamentary  reformer  by 
disfranchising,  almost  without  examinat  ion, 
a  large  portion  of  the  electors  of  that 
kingdom.     Under  these  circumstanced, 
he  should  oppose  the  bill,  being  convinced 
that  members  were  not  at  present  in  pos- 
session of  information  which  would  justify 
them  in  giving  to  it  their  support. 

Sir  H.  PameU  said,  he  would  support 
the  bill  as  being  calculated  to  remove 
many  of  the  evils  of  Ireland,  especially 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
measure  of  relief.  He  referred  to  certain 
practices  which  had  taken  place  in  his  own 
county  and  in  others  with  which  he  was 
acquainted,  under  the  present  system; 
and  contended  that  the  bill  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  by 
operating  as  a  remedy  both  to  evasion 
and  artifice.  Upon  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion he  perfectly  concurred  in  the  senti- 
ments expressedf  by  the  late  Mr.  Fox^  in 
his  speech  on  Mr.  Grey's  motion  for  a  re- 
form in  parliament,  in  May  1797.  The 
sentiments  of  that  great  roan  were  so  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  occasion,  that  he 
could  not  better  support  his  own  views 
than  by  quoting  them  to  the  House.  The 
hon.  member  tnen  read  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Mr.  Fox's  speech  :  —  "  I  have 
always  deprecated  univtrsal  suffrage,  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  confusion  to  which 
it  would  lead,  as  because  I  think  that 
we  should  in  reality  lose  the  very  object 
which  we  desire  to  obtain  ;  because  I 
think  it  would,  in  its  nature,  embarrass, 
and  prevent  the  deliberative  voice  of  the 
country  from  being  heard.  I  do  not  think 
you  augment  the  deliberative  body  of  the 
people  by  counting  all  the  heads,  but  that 
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in  truth  you  confer  on  individuals,  by  this 
means,  the  power  of  drawing  forth  num- 
bers, who,  without  deliberation,  would 
implicitly  act  upon  their  will.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  best  plan  of  representation  is 
that  which  shall  bring  into  activity  the 
greatest  number  of  independent  voters, 
and  that  that  is  defective  which  would 
bring  forth  those   whose  situation   and 
condition  take  from  them  the  power  of 
deliberation.    I  can  have  no  conception 
of  that  beine  a  good   plan  of  eleotion 
which  should  enable  individuals  to  bring 
regiments  to  the  poll.    The  desideratum 
to  be  obtained  is  independent  voters,  and 
that,  I  say,  would  be  a  defective  system 
that  should  bring  regiments  of  soldiers,  of 
servants,  and  of  persons  whose  low  con- 
dition necessarily  curbed  the  independence 
of  their  mind«.    That  I  take  to  be  the 
most  perfect  system  which  shall  include 
the  greatest  number  of  independent  elec- 
tors, and  exclude  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  are  necessarily  by  their  con- 
dition dependent."    He  requested  gentle- 
men to  bear  in  mind,  that  there  had  been 
several  public  meetings  in  Ireland  since 
the  bill  was  introduced,  and  that  there 
had  not  been  at  any  of  those  meetings  a 
single  Yoice  or  hand  raised  up  against  it. 
Not  to  mention  others  there  had  been 
one  in  Carlow,  and  one  in  his  own  county, 
in  neither  of  which  there  was  a  single 
dissentient.    For  these  reasons  he  should 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  bill ;  espe- 
cially as  it  was  connected  with  the  mea- 
Bure  so  likely  to  be  attended  with  the  best 
consequences  to  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  that  unhappy  and  injured  country. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  declared  his  in- 
tention to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill.  His  only  objection  was,  that  the 
qualification  did  not  appear  to  him  to  go 
high  enough.  He  was  surprised  to  hear 
any  person  who  knew  any  thing  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  contend,  that  some  mea- 
sure of  reform  was  not  necessary  in  the 
elective  franchise.  Even  if  this  bill  was 
not  to  be  accompanied  with  the  one  for 
the  relief  of  Roman  Catholics  he  should 
be  prepared  to  support  it.  No  reeula- 
tions  hitherto  proposed  had  been  found 
effectual.  He  would  riot  now  pledge  him- 
self to  the  amount  of  qualification.  He 
ahoidd  be  better  pleased  if  it  were  higher. 
The  only  effect  of  raising  it  to  \0L  would 
be  to  render  perjury  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult. With  even  a  qualification  to  that 
amount  he  feared  that  numbers  would  still 
remain  in  the  situation  mentioned  by  Dr. 


Kelly,  the  Roman  Catholic  arcUbisiiop 
of  Tuam,  in  his  evidence  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  be  compelled  to  take  the  oath. 
A  h^her  qualification  would  afford  a 
greater  security  against  perjury.  This 
bill  was  intimately  connected  with  the 
morality  of  the  country,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  be  carried  by  a  triumphant  majority. 
Much,  he  thought,  might  be  done  in  the 
committee,  to  improve  the  enactments, 
and  render  them  more  adequate  to  the 
end  proposed ;  and  he  would  most  wil- 
lingly lend  his  asdstance  to  any  propo- 
sition that  might  be  made  in  the  further 
stages  of  the  bill,  with  a  view  to  ultimate 
imorovement  and  completion. 

Mr.  Butler  Clarke  said,  he  would  vote 
for  the  bill.  If  ever  there  was  a  measure 
calculated  to  ruin  the  country,  it  was  the 
system  of  40s.  freeholders  established  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Martin^  of  Galway,  said,  that  in 
voting  for  this  measure,  he  certainly  did 
not  consult  his  own  interest  in  a  very  ma- 
terial degree.    In  justice  to  those  who  had 
brought  it  forward,  and  to  the  attorney- 
general  for  Ireland,  he  must  say,  that  it 
was  forced  upon  their  consideration,  by 
some  who  would  not  be  otherwise  disposed 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  concession.  There 
was  no  popular  print  in  Ireland  that  had 
not  expressed  an  opinion  favourable  to  it. 
For  his  own  part,  he  should  be  the  laat 
man  that  would  support  it,  if  he  did  not 
think  it  would  forward  the  Catholic  claims. 
He  was  not  at  all  dispo.^^ed  to  concur  wjih 
those,  who  cast  a  stigma  on  the  40<.  free^ 
holders.    If  his  hon.  colleague  were  pre- 
sent, he  would  not  deny  that  they  did  not 
deserve  such  a  stigma  cast  on  them.    In 
an  arduous  contef^t  which  had  taken  place 
for  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour^ 
to  represent,  crowds  of  the  freeholders 
were  put  on  board  ship,  and  stowed  into 
the  hold,  for  the  purpose  of  being  brought 
to  poll  for  his  hon.  colleague*    Some  of 
his  own  tenantry  had  been  corrupted  to 
vote  against  him.     They  were  confined 
like  slaves,  within  walls  eight  or  ten  feet 
high.     But,  af^er  all,  when  they  came  to 
the  poll,  they  voted  for  him.    The  ship 
was  a  revenue  cutter,  a  king's  ship,  and 
it  conveyed  these  electors  to  the  coast  tp 
vote  for  a  violent  whig,  against  one  who 
was  known  to  be»  in  general,  a  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  government.     His  sup- 
port of  this  bill  was  wrung  from  him.  They 
ought  not  to  disfranchise  the  40f.  free- 
holders; after  availing  themselves  of  the 
services  of  these  men,  they  were  going  to 
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use  them  like  bees,  to  tmother  them  in 
the  hiTe»  after  obtatniDg  the  hooey.  He 
ehouid  vote  for  the  bill,  though  not  with 
any  great  hopes  of  furthering  his  own 
interests. 

Mr.  Bfwonlow  said,  he  could  not  allow 
the  House  to  come  to  a  division  without 
thanking  the  hon.  member  for  Stafibrd- 
shbe  for  bringing  in  this  bill,  and  without 
ofiertng  his  evidence,  that  no  measure 
could  be  produced  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  future  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  Irelsnd.  He  had  never  met  with 
any  person  who  objected  to  this  bill  out 
of  doors— of  course  he  was  not  speaking 
of  any  person  who  objected  within  them— • 
who  was  not  actuated  by  private  motives 
rather  than  by  the  public  good.  He 
would  give  the  House  a  case  in  point,  to 
show  how  the  system  worked.  A  gentle- 
man, of  large  landed  property  in  Ireland, 
and  a  man  possessed  of  every  virtue  save 
thai  of  residing  on  his  estates  in  that 
country,  was  called  upon  by  the  govern- 
ment to  discharge  the  duty  of  high  sheriff, 
in  the  county  in  which  his  property  was 
situated.  He  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of 
the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  but  not  find- 
ing it  possible,  he  said,  <<  By  G — d,  if  I 
am  obliged  to  so  to  Ireland  by  the  go- 
▼ernment,  I  will  make  myself  an  M.  P.  to 
▼ex  them.''  The  consequence  was,  that 
'  he  took  with  him  to  Ireland  2,600  leases, 
and  when  he  got  there,  parcelled  out  his 
estate  into  2,600  subdivisions,  so  minute, 
that  to  live  upon  them  would  be  complete 
beggary.  He  now  said,  <<I  will  walk 
into  parliament  without  asking  the  vote  of 
a  single  man  in  the  independent  county 
in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  reside." 
The  cause  of  evils  like  this  was  the  low 

aualification  for  the  elective  franchise — 
be  remedy,  the  augmentation  of  that  fran- 
chise, and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
independence  of  the  voter.  But,  it  was 
said,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be 
thereby  disfranchised:  he  admitted  that 
this  would  follow  in  the  case  of  these  40s. 
freeholds ;  but  in  most  instances  the  parts 
of  that  body  which  it  was  of  value  to  pre- 
serve woulo  have  the  power  of  reaching 
the  suggested  Augmented  aualification. 
Therefore,  no  evil  would  befal  the  really 
independent  voter;  and,  who  could  la- 
ment the  dispersion  of  the  really  depend- 
ent x>ne  I  The  House  would  feel  no  re- 
gvet  at  the  abandonment  of  the  present 
system  in  Ireland,  if  they  could  once  he- 
boid a  procession  of  these  wretched  40s. 
freeholders,  as  they  had  been  described 


by  those  who  knew  them  best,  driven  on 
and  drilled  by  a  task-master  to  pronounce 
tlie  name  of  their  master's  nominee,  occu- 
pying on  their  route  the  stalls  of  kindred 
cattle  dislodged  for  their  accommodation. 
If  this  degrading  and  odious  system  wet« 
once  seen  generally,  its  incompatibiliiy 
with  the  freedom  of  election  would  be  so 
notorious,  that  every  voice  would  be  rais- 
ed against  it.  If  it  were  not  so  Itte  an 
boor  of  the  night,  he  thought  be  could  de- 
monstrate, thst  there  was  no  subject  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
Ireland  than  this,  or  which  so  prominently 
challenged  revision. 

Mr.  Hutchinion  paid  the  highest  tribute 
to  the  candour,  honour,  and  integrity  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last ; 
but  regretted  that  he  could  not  concur 
with  him  in  disfranchising  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  population  of  Ireland.    He 
felt,  indeed,  the  mortification  of  differing 
on  this  occasion  from  many  Irish  friends, 
to  whose  opinions  he  was  in  general  warm- 
ly attached ;  but  he  could  not  consent  to 
make  such  a  change  in  the  elective  fran- 
chise for  Ireland  as  would  effect  a  sweep- 
ing disfranchisement  of  this  nature,  upoQ 
a  mere  vote,  without  the  ceremony  at  least 
of  a  previous  inquiry.     He  was  sorry  to 
trespass  on  the  attention  of  the  House, 
whilst  he  protested  against  this  deprivation 
of  power  from  nine-tenths  of  the  people ; 
besides,  if  the  precedent  were  set  in  Ire- 
land, where  was  it  to  stop  ?  Did  the  people 
of  England  feel  nothing  for  the  result? 
[Here  the  hon.  member  was  interrupted 
with  loud  symptoms  of  impattence.j     He 
vehemently  insisted  upon  his  right  to  be 
heard,  or  else  he  would  say  that  that  was 
a  disgraced  assembly.    He  declared  that 
he  would  not  be  silenced  by  clamour ;  and 
repeated,  that  the  interruption  could  not 
anSect  him,  although  it  would  disgrace 
those  who  resorted  to  such  a  mode  of 
stifling  argument.    He  begged,  as  the  firm 
advocate  of  the  Catholic  question,  to  dis- 
claim the  incidental  aid  offered  by  the 
promoters  of  this  bill ;  for  what,  after  all, 
did  this  bill  call  for  ?     For  a  remedj^  which 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  had  already  in  their 
hands;  namely,  to  abandon  the  practice 
of  corruption  among  their  tenants.    Let 
them  correct  their  own  disgraceful  conduct 
in  creating  these  40f.  nominal  freeholders, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  such 
a  measure  as  this.    Let  that  portion  of 
the  gentry  of  Ireland  who  spread  corrup- 
tion among  the  people  begin  by  reforming 
tbemselvesi  anci  then  they  neiMl  not  ap* 
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pearlKefbre  pirlitment  wi(b  such  a  bill  Ito 
this  ;  whidi  admitted  their  own  diigrace 
.wbiie  it  proscribed  the  most  humble  pert 
of  their  own  dependeots.  They  firtt  made 
the  poor  man  their  tool,  aod  theo  they 
catted  upon  parliament  to  make  him  their 
victim.  But  aflcer  all,  was  there  more 
corruption  in  the  lower  body  of  the  dec- 
Ihre  fiaoehise  in  Ireland  than  in  England? 
In  behalf  of  the  poor  Iriih  he  denial  that 
4bere  was,  and  he  was  aaf  onithed  that  his 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Westminster, 
could  think  so,  and  consent  to  diminish  a 
imidnJe  for  w^iich  he  had  always  been  so 
unqualified  a  supporter.  He  strongly 
ceiMlemned  Che  conionction  of  such  a 
measure  as  this  with  the  Catholic  btH, 
which  ought  to  be  liberally  conceded 
without  suspicion  or  reservation.    It  was 

C'  e  a  weakness  to  look  for  securities  in 
wajr  in  which  some  gentleosen  thought. 
But  this  bill  really  offered  none,  and  lie 
aSQSt  oppose  it«  eren  at  the  risk  (if  be 
-supposed  such  could  arise)  of  the  loss  of 
•a  question,  of  whid)  his  family  had,  through 
^eod  and  bad  times,  been  the  steadfast 
•ad  persevering  supporters.  The  time 
wottla  come,  if  they  even  OTcrlooked  tbe 
present  wholesome  opportunity,  when  they 
would  feel  that  it  was  arrant  roily  to  legis« 
late  ha  this  manner.  Th^  must  take  tbe 
Catholic  questiou  upon  its  own  great 
merits^  ana  unconnected  with  such  incon- 
jHstent  bills  as  this ;  which  estsblished  a 
dangerous  precedent,  besides  inflicting  a 
poeitiTC  and  partial  injustice.  He  opposed 
this  bill  with  reluctance,  from  its  supposed 
oonneaion  with  a  question  so  dear  to  him 
flrom  principle  and  from  hereditary  attach* 
Bient>«-a  question  which  five-and*twenty 
Tears  ago  he  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
iaspress  upon  the  parliament  of  that  day ; 
but  he  must  do  his  dutv  both  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  and  of  Engiand,  and  take  care, 
tiiat  while  they  were  legislating  in  the 
•pint  of  freedom  upon  one  question,  they 
ibd  net  in  anotheir  aim  a  vital  blow  at  the 
rights  of  the  lowliest  dass  in  society. 

Mr.  QoMurn  rose,  also  amidst  loud 
cries  of  <<auestion."  He  said  be  could 
assure  the  House  he  did  not  mean  to  de- 
tain them ;  but  be  was  desirous  of  saying 
•  fcw  words,  lest  the  vote  be  should  give 
■sight  be  misinlerpreted.    He  would  op- 

Pee' the  bill;  lor  be  thought  the  security 
ofiered  no  security  «t  ail.  They  were 
catted  upon  to  encouat^  an  immediate 
Ganges  i  aod  as  a  steurity  against  it  they 
were  ofiesed  a  remidv  iriiich  wta  only 
fvespecttve^  and  wouM  act  oease  into 


operation  for  years  ta  come.  But,  if  tl» 
bill  were  not  .connected  with  the  other 
measure — if  it  stood  on  its  own  grounds— 
he  should  be  ready  to  vote  against  it. 
He  did  not  take  this  part  from  any  liking 
to  the  40#.  freeholders ;  but  because  he 
thought,  before  any  such  measure  wn 
proposed,  it  should  be  distinctly  proved 
that  an  evil  was  felt,  and  that  tbe  measure 
proposed  would  be  an  eflkacious  remedy. 
But  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil,  there 
were  great  differences  of  opinion.  Soose 
persons  were  of  opinion,  that  all  the  po« 
verty  and  misery  of  Ireland  arose  from 
this  system ;  while  others,  of  equal  re- 
spectability, asserted  that  it  produced  no 
evils  at  all.  The  House  had  received  one 
report  from  the  committee;  but  it  did  not 
contain  all  the  evidence  which  had  been 

firen  on  this  subject.  UntU  all  this  was 
nown,  it  must  be  plain  to  the  House 
that  they  were  legislating  on  incomplete 
evidence.  To  shew  the  House  the  import 
feet  state  of  their  information,  he  would 
just  read  to  them  the  evidence  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  distinguished  both  as  a 
good  magistrate  and  as  a  most  respectable 
country  gentleman.  He  meant  general 
Burke,  than  whom  a  more  excellent  man» 
4>r  one  better  qualified  to  give  an  omnion 
on  such  subjects*  did  not  exist.  When 
ceneral  Burke  was  asked,  whether  the  40t. 
freeholds  taided  to  the  subdivision  of 
fiirmsy  and  to  tbe  increase  of  population, 
his  answer  was  <*  Not  so  far  as  his  know- 
ledge went."  And  this  was  with  reference 
to  the  county  of  Limerick*  where,  if  ih 
anj  part  of  Ireland,  such  coasequencea 
might  particularly  be  expected.  When 
general  Burke  was  asked,  what  were  the 
adrantages  which  the  409.  freeholder  de- 
rived from  his  franchise,  and  whether  he 
felt  that  his  situation  was  improved  hj  it, 
his  answer  was,  **  He  feels  great  pride. 
I  have  seen  him  come  back  from  register^ 
ing  bis  franchise,  exultingly  exclaiming, 
*  1  can  DOW  make  a  parilament-man.' "  It 
was  general  Burke's  opinion,  that  to  de- 
prive the  Irish  40f .  freeholder  €£  this  fteU 
ing^  would  be  to  deprive  htm  of  a  great 
draL  He  would  now  refer  to  the  evidence 
of  colonel  Gurry,  a  man  next  to  general 
Burke,  the  best  informed  on  the  subject 
that  could  be  found.  Colonel  Curry  was 
also  of  opinion^  that  the  40v.  freeholders 
had  ^eat  pride  in  the  possession  of  their 
finaachises.  What  was  the  inference  ta 
be  drawn  from  ril  this  ?  That  the  subject 
wae  in  the  pn^jtess  itf  inquiry,'  and  widi 
net  ready  ta  hb  pronounced  upaa.     The 
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faoow  meober  for  Cralw»v  liad  mi^  Ibat 
Dotbiog  was  to  pure  and  ▼inuout  m  tha 
elector*  of  that  county,  who,  when  tbey 
wore  brought  to  TOte  for  one  caadidatCy 
•GtuaUy  voted  for  another,  of  whom  they 
entertaiDed  a  better  opinion.  The  hon« 
neaibef  for  Anaagh  had  made  aiiite  a 
diffareAt  statement,  and  had  quoted  in  its 
aapport»  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kelly,  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Tuam.  Butp  suppos- 
ing the  e&istin^  eril  to  be  as  great  as  it 
h^  been  described  to  be,  would  the  mea* 
sore  which  ,was  now  proposed  prove  an 
efficient  remedy  for  it^  Did  the  hon, 
member  for  Armagh,  who  alluded  to  an 
occurrence  in  one  of  the  iMM'thern  counties 
of  Irekod,  suppose,  that  if  the  bill  under 
consideration  nad  exbted  in  the  8ha|>e  of 
a  law,  the  practice  of  which  he  complained 
W4Mild  have  been  prevented  ?  Would  any 
Idsh  gentleman  possessed  of  an  estate  of 
90,000  acres  find  a  greater  difficult  in 
dividing  it  into  2,600  10^  shares  than  in 
2,600  40t.  shares  ?  If  the  Queen's  county 
was  to  be  contested  -after  the  passing  of 
this  bill,  did  the  hon.  member  for  uiat 
Goumy  snppoae  that  104.  freeholders  would 
not  be  funushed  in  as  sreat  a  number  as 
44k.  ?  But»  he  would  keep  bis  word  with 
the  House,  and  would  not  trespass  longer 
vpon  their  patience.  All  he  asked  was, 
that  thoT  would  not  decide  until  they  had 
obtained  all  the  information  which  could 
be  furnished  them  by  the  committee,  now 
sitting,  and  a  great  deal  more. 

Lord  Milien  confessed,  that  the  present 
was  a  subject  which  he  diid  not  approach 
with  any  great  satisfaction.  He  agreed 
very  much  with  what  had  fidlen  from  the 
bon.  member  for  Galway ;  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  should  at 
least  vote  for  forwarding  the  bUl  through 
its  present  itaee,  althou^  he  owned  that  it 
was  no  great nvourite  withhim.  He  con- 
curred also  in  much  that  had  fallen  from 
llie  right  bon.  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  Acknowledging  as 
strongly  aa  anv  man  the  evil  that  arose  in 
Ireland  firom  th^  40^.  system ;  ho  perfectly 

rsd  with  the  right  hon.  sentleman 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  doubt  if  it 
could  be  cured  by  this  measure.  He  be- 
lieved that  much  of  that  evil  arose,  not 
ao  mnch  from  the  nature  of  the  qualifica- 
tion, as  £rom  the  meuxm  taken  to  regulate 
its  exercise.  If  there  was  apy  one  branch 
of  the  sut>ject  more  pregnant  with  evil 
than  another,  it  was  the  tegister  kw. 
That  was  the  great  source  of  the  eviL 
NefertMeas,  beadanttf^  thai  the  small* 


ness  of  the  qualification  in  Iielaod  araa  ia 
jtftelf  a  great  evil ;  but  perhaps  the  mis- 
chief and  ioqoovenience  of  it  arose  mora 
from  the  state  of  societjr  in  that  countryy 
than  from  the  franchise  Itself.  If  there  waa 
any  thing  in  the  bill,  however,  which  par« 
ticularly  recommended  it  to  his  adoption, 
it  was  a  tendency  helongina  to  it,  which 
it  might  appear  singulai:  in  him  to  praise* 
It  was  one  misfortune  of  Ireland,  and  ef 
all  countries  of  less  advanced  civilisatioa 
-^^  tnisforUme  which  it  would  require 
many  years  to  remedy^that  property  ia 
general  belonged  to  a  few  distinct  propri- 
etors. If  the  bill,  however,  pofseased 
any  quali^  which  (surprising  as  it  might 
appear,  tbiu  he  should  praise)  appeased^ 
to  him  to  be  pecoliarljr  entitled  to  ap<* 
probation,  it  was,^  that  it  struck  a  blow  at. 
that  oligarcby,  of  which  he  was  a  oompo« 
nent  part.  The  existing  oligarchy  waa 
one  of  the  great  curses  of  Irelana.  In 
that  point  of  view,  it  certainly  would 
be  vei;y  advantageous ;  but  he  firankly  ao* 
knowledged  that  it  did  not  appear  tahina 
to  be  by  any.  means  certain,  that  the  ia« 
dividuals  who  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
oligarchy,  and  were  made  the  instruments 
of  Its  power,  did  themselves  set  a  much 
higher  value  on  the  elective  finmchise 
than  had  been  generally  admitted  by  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  before  the 
committee.  He  thought  the  oligarchy  of 
Ireland  much  too  powerfoL  He  wished 
that  a  .part  of  their  power  might  bo 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  middfe  class 
in  that  country ;  if  such  a  class  could  be 
found.  At  any  rate,  he  would  try  to  solve 
tbegreatproblem  of  the  possibility  of  doing 
so.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  upon  the^ 
whole  indispoiod  to  say  that  he  believed  he 
might  be  induced  to  give  up  the  elective 
franchise  in  Question,  for  the  sake  of  the 
other  great  object  in  view.  Rather  than 
relinquish  that  great  object,  be  would,  if 
it  were  found  absolutely  necessary  to  deso^ 

Siy  the  price  for  it  of  supporting  this  bill* 
ut,  be  trusted  the  House  would  not  al- 
low the  measure  now  under  consideration 
to  pass  out  of  their  power,  4mtil  they  had 
first  seen  how  it  went  with  the  other  im- 
portant proposition. 

Mr.  Grattan  decbred,  that  the  bill  «ow 
propose  If  as  90  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  so  material  a  change 
in  the  law  of  the  country,  so  extra- 
ordinary an  invasion  of  popular  rights^ 
that  he  eould  not  bring  himself  «onsoieii« 
tiously  to  give  it  his  support.  Its  princi*! 
pie  waa  tremotidons.    Let  that  poMvit 
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be  onoe  admitted,  and  where  would  It 
tlep  ?  If  it  were  juftt  to  convert  the  40f. 
qualifications  into  10^  qualifications,  it 
night  by  and  by  be  considered  just  to 
convert  10/.  qualifications  into  901.  qua- 
lifications ;  and  so  on,  until  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Ireland  were  brought  to  the  condi- 
tion of  close  boroughs.  There  might  be 
cases  of  abuse  in  some  of  the  Irish  coun* 
ties ;  but  oueht  parliament  to  legislate 
for  two-and-thirty  counties,  on  the  ground 
of  the  existence  of  a  few  individual  in- 
stances of  abuse  ?  What  had  Dr.  Doyle 
said  of  the  three  counties  of  Kildare, 
Carlow,  and  the  Queen's  county  ?  That  in 
two  of  them  the  system  did  not  operate 
at  all  mischievously,  and  m  the  Queen*s 
county,  but  little  so.  The  40f.  freehold- 
ers were  the  people.  To  strike  off  all  the 
popular  class  of  electors  at  one  blow  appear- 
ed to  him  to  be  a  monstrous  proceeding  ; 
and  one  to  which  he  could  by  no  means 
consent.  Why  itoight  it  not  be  used  as  a 
precedent  in  this  country  ?  If  the  legis- 
lature could  thus  get  rid  of  200,000  vo- 
ters at  once  in  Ireland,  what  was  there  to 
prevent  their  doing  something  of  the  same 
Idnd  at  some  sul^equent  period  in  this 
country  ?  He  winhed  things  to  be  kept 
as  they  were ;  and  was  no  friend  to  that 
description  of  reform.  Instead  of  such 
steps  as  these,  let  the  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land attend  to  their  property,  and  endea- 
vour to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  could  not  be  satisfied  until  he 
had  thus  relieved  his  mind  by  entering  his 
protest  against  this  most  unconstitutional 
akid  monstrous  plan  of  reform. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  began  by  paying  a  high 
compliment  to  the  splendid  talents  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney-general 
for  Ireland— talents  which  that  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  was  employing  in 
the  promotion  of  the  prosperity,  honour, 
andglory  of  Ireland,  or  ratheroftheempire; 
for  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  separating  the 
interests  of  the  two  countries.  What  was 
beneficial  to  Ireland  must  be  beneficial  to 
England.  With  refipect  to  the  measure 
immediately  under  consideration,  it  had 
been  opposed  by  his  hon.  friend  who  had  just 
sat  down  as  an  enemy  to  reform.  He  did 
not  before  know  that  his  hon.  friend  was 
an  enemy  to  reform,  but  whether  he  was 
an  enemy  or  a  friend  to  refdrm,  this  mea- 
sure had  no  connection  with  what  was 
generally  understood  by  that  name,  and 
could  not  be  connected  with  it.  Nor  was 
he  himself  less  attached  to  the  cause  of 
rel^nii  ttam  be  had  a1  ways  been.    It  was 
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sufficient  for  him  to  say,  that  the  present 
was  a  conjuncture  of  circumstances  which 
might  never  again  occur.  Here  was  an 
opportunity  ofreconciling  and  uniting  the 
two  parties,  of  Catholics  and  Protestants 
in  Ireland,  by  obtaining  for  the  one  a 
valuable  boon,  and  by  prevailing  on  the 
other-  to  be  contented  with  a  moderate 
security.  At  so  easy  a  rate  was  it  pro- 
posed to  amalgamate  interests  which  had, 
hitherto,  been  distinct  and  in  opposition. 
He  would  not  say  whether  the  present 
measure  would  or  would  not,  in  its  present 
form,  meet  all  the  grievances  which  were 
connected  with  the  existing  state  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  Those  who  * 
thought  it  would  not  do  so,  ought  to  ' 
allow  the  bill  to  go  into  a  committee,  and 
there  to  propose  such  modifications  as 
might  render  it  more  operative.  But,  he 
must  say,  that  when  the  Protestant  gen- 
tlemen of  Ireland  came  forward  as  ther 
were  now  coming  forward,  laid  aside  thetr 
ancient  prejudices,  and  shewed  a  dispo- 
sition to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  their  Catholic  countrymen,  the  Eng- 
lish members  of  the  united  parliament  - 
would  incur  a  great  responsibility,  if, 
against  the  express  sense  of  their  Irish 
brethren,  they  declined  to  accede  to  a 
measure  whicn  was  considered  by  them  to 
be  so  beneficial.— Seeing  as  he  did,  the 
critical  situation  of  circumstances— -seeing 
as  he  did  a  large  body  of  the  Catholics, 
and  another  large  body  of  the  Protestants, 
coming  forward,  and  making  the  common 
declaration  that  the  success  of  the  present 
measure  was  necessary  to  the  success  of 
the  great  measure  of  Catholic  relief,  he 
should  think  he  acted  very  reprehensibly, 
if  he  were  to  permit  any  abstract  princi- 
ples, however  pure  and  adnrirable,  and 
beautiful,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  con- 
currence in  so  great  and  practical  a  benefit ' 
[hear^  hear !].  To  those  who  said  that 
nothing  would  be  got  by  this  measure,  he 
would  reply,  that  the  greatest  advantages 
would  be  secured  by  it.  He  was  ndt 
standing  there  as  a  Catholic  advocate. 
He  was  an  advocate  for  the  interest  of  the 
country  generally.  He  was  as  much  the 
advocate  of  the  I^rotestant  interest  in  Ire- 
land as  he  was  of  the  Catholic  interest 
there.  Nay,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  if  those  two  interests  were  at 
issue— if  they  were  found  to  be  incompa-  ' 
tible  with  one  another-^he  should  certain- 
ly side  with  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
That  would  be  his  natural  fefelii^g  arid  al- 
liance.   But,  when  he  saw  the  Protestant  - 
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the  diate  of  the  Catbdie  ibiodl  ie  thiit 
oeuntrj'— when  he  saw  en  opportunity 
preient  itself  of  recenciling  their  differ- 
encee-^when  he  aaw  the  Galholict  of  Ire- 
lend  prepared  to  receive  with  gratitude 
what  the  Proteitanis  were  wUlkig  to  yidd 
fTjlh  ialiafaction^when  he  found  the 
iMppy  iDODieDl  had  arrived  whei>  the  Pro* 
teatanta  conceived  that  their  mtereati 
Mught  be  aecared*  while  Ibeir  Catholic 
bmtfaren  iNfC  relieted— when  the  Caihi>- 
lica  concaved  that  the  raeasitrea  by.  which 
tbat  feUef  was  to  be  aeeoiapawea  were 
iittob}eotionable^*-wh6n  aU  the  giiMt  en- 
cieBl  topics,  prejiftdiees,  and  dangers  bad 
d&appeared^wben  thej^  appeared  as  mere 
ahadows-^asid  when  the  eppctoite  danger 
was  90  ifrgant  of  alhMring  six  millioois  of 
aoen  to  re»ain  disieontemed,  in  cooae* 
i)uenee  of  a  refiuMd  of  their  claitts--4ie 
eoiild  liot  thiak  it  safe  or  practicable  na* 
Mr  siicb  circtuDstancea,  to  act  with  those 
hon-meaibera  who  wer^  disposed  tosacri- 
fice  a  great  natiodsl  beitefii  for  vague  and 
uncertain  theory  [hear,  bear !] .  He  must 
Say  that  he  thon^t  the  hoA.  ttiember  for 
Armagh  bad  ^enfenfed  the  greflKut  obli- 

C'onS  on  hk  country^  TIM  hoih  mem* 
had  ^rformed  a  duty  t»  bia  country, 
pcldbad  coirfeeredabenefitoil^her^atwhich 
be  would  feel  renson  to  rejoice  tbelongeftt 
diy  he  bad  to  ttve<  He  trastad.hi^  coun* 
^  would  be  gritefal  to  him  for  hiaefibrisw 
He  tTttstedl^  eita»  that  the  adaMs able  ob» 
teevatioHs  which  bad  fdUen  firom  that  hdn^ 
er,.  aid.  from  thd  right  hon»  and 
gentleman  who  prededed  himv 
bU  noS  faii^  td  cdovince  thei  House  6f 
lbl9  neeesaity  ef  nnitiitg  the  consideratieii 
of  the  preseM^bUI  witis  the  coniideraaoil 
of  the  greAt  aseasufo  of  Cacholse  entanci* 
fitien.  Fmtaif  belieeing  the  two  pro* 
pedtiens  Ho  bt  dependent  on  oneaatsifter, 
be  sheuld  give'  aU  (he  Suf^ort  id  his  power 
te  the  present  bil^  in  every  sti^  oF  Hs 
progfcai.  Suppeslng-^wbiiibit  btftorer, 
be  iTas  by  BO  meteia  prepared  to  scbnii-w 
that  all  the  objeetieee  which  bald  been 
wr^  to  the  detaitir  of  the  bill  naturally 
exieCedi  it  woiAd  surely  be  very  pra6Cica« 
UetocuretbemintlkecoBanlittee.  ThH^ 
$i\  the  cdnuadiotory  and  bair-spltitifqi 
difficolties  of  various  henw  geiitleaae*!  might 
he  reconciled*  Seme  of  thoie  difiwullies 
procieded  on  on^  ground,  and  soln^  ob 
litirbrt>  By  some  th6f  hardship  wa»jpff<}« 
niabaM  of  tidcing  away  tbe Jhmtfhise  from 
th»  faceboUets^  Bilt  Itiose  anfortimate 
■irseiks  Weaa  Hianamfsid^  th^r  trere  held 
VOL.XUI. 


inde^i  but  they  were  not  frto :  tboy  were 
scsreely  more  me  than  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  Some  of  the  persons  best 
informed  with  respect  to  the  state  of  Ire^ 
Jand  had  declared,  that  the  practical  ef-^ 
fed  of  the  present  state  of  the  elective 
franchise  in  thet  country  was  a  gteat  evil 
in  itself,  and  one  which  oagfat  to  be  rdmc 
died^  without  reference  to  any  other  eon« 
sideration.  They  declared,  that  the  free- 
belders  m  qilestion  were  no  freer  then  a 
gang  of  negroes  hi  the  West  Indies.  It 
was  triie  that  they  mi^  revolt  ami  rebel ; 
bus  tbey  did  it  at  their  certaiii  peril,  and 
were  likeljf  to  do  it  ndk  of  their  own  will, 
but  at  the  instigMtonf  of  others^  Whether 
ail  tbis/  and  OMtch  radre  of  the  same  imd, 
were  or  were  not  ti^ue,  be  would  not  tabe 
upon  himseif  to  say  $  but  he  had  nevcir 
heard  any  o6&  Ipeak  of  Ireland,  who  had 
not  represented  the  state  of  the  elecUve 
franchise  in  that  country  aa  otid  it£  the 
principal  sources  frem  whid»  flowed  the 
various  evils  by  wbielit  she  waS  Oppressed, 
ThiS)  however,  be  would  take  upon  him* 
self  confidently  tc  sey-*^thdt  we  should 
g*i  a  great  bocMi,i  if  w6  could  eitcfaange 
this  prdMQt  bill  i^  that  important  men- 
au«6  at  Catholic  emancipation,  which  was 
calculated  to  give  pehc^  mid  sefcuritjr  to 
the  emtire*  Thb  hob.  nliember  for  Wicl&* 
toy  talked  of  the  present  bBl  aa  disfran* 
chising  a  great  bod^  6(  th6  peof>kfe  It 
was  dot  so«  True^  it  Ironld  otsmhohise 
aeaseb  But,  as  he  had  already  observed, 
k  was  ait  earnest  of  peace  aad  conciliation* 
Sndh  a  proceedJbag  was  peceKarlv  propits- 
eius  AM  a  tie»e  wh^  Ireland  was  in  a  Mate 
ef  tranquillity,  unpteceAent^d  in  the  hid* 
tory  df  that  dsuntry  ;  and  that,  too,  estate 
which  had  resulted  fVem  the  riiutod  nm 

Siri^B  of  ihb  t#o  parties  who  had  beretoM 
a  beesi  so  acrrmooiotely  optiosed  to  one 
atiotber.  It  was  pfeasing  tofind»  that  when 
ffea:t  recent  citfoumitialioes  gebtleiiieh'of 
the  two  ffd^ieiMl  wbre  bron^  So&ether, 
thet  seoi^  fomid  that  they  had  diiHakeh 
each  other-Mthat  th^  had  indulged  in 
exaggerated  netiona^  and  had  been  i&>> 
fiueaced  by  feelinga  of  unwarranted  r&- 
aentment  ^  when  tSe  two  psrtter  came  to 
know  one  another,  eadi  found  that  the 
chaffacle1^  of  the  other  waa  diflereet  from 
whait  it  had  appeared  to  be,  and  both  were 
willing  to  make  every  peasible  dacafiee 
for  dautual  accommodation  and  concfliatioil« 
Uttder  Choae  chrcuasatancee,  be  implored 
tlie  House  riot  to  rdeot  the  bill  before 
them.  He  implored  them  not  tc  lodk 
at  it  in  the  l%bt  of  a  meaiure  afflcting 
R 
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the  rights  of  election -^not  to  regard  it  as 
a  distinct  proposition— but  to  cotmider 
it  as  a  proceeding  indispensably  necessary 
to  reconcile  the  Protestant  interests  of 
Ireland  to  the  concessions  that  it  was  pro* 
posed  to  make  to  their  Catholic  brethren, 
and  to  induce  all  parties  to  unite,  heart 
and  band,  in  the  establishmeot  of  the 
peace  of  Ireland  on  the  solid  basis  of  civil 
and  religious  libert?. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  could  not  refrain, 
consistently  with  his  feelings,  from  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  which  compelled  him 
to  dissent  from  the  bill  befture  the  House. 
To  him  it  appeared  to  be  a  most  unnatural 
proposition,  coupled  with  the  other  great 
measure  on  principles  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  progreaa  of  that  measure;  which 
he  was  sure  would  prosper  better  if  it  got 
rid  of  this  unaccountable  incumbrance. 
He  must  say,  that  it  was  with  surprise  he 
heard  his  boo*  friend  the  member  for 
Westminster*  talk  of  the  operation  of  the 
present  bill  as  trifling ;  for  if  it  were  tri< 
fling  to  interfere  with  and  destroy  the  rights 
of  electors,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
could  be  justly  deemed  important.  Nor 
was  his  opposition  to  the  measure  founded 
on  the  ground  of  its  referenoe  to  Ireland 
alone :  he  dreaded  it  as  an  example  to 
this  country.  He  dreaded  lest,  in  some 
future  combination  of  circumstances,  it 
might  be  adduced  as  a  precedent  for  some 
fatal  inroad  on  the  constitution.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that  the  inference  attempt- 
ed to  be  drawn  was,  that  if  the  Catbolicois- 
abilities  could  be  removed,  it  mattered  not 
under  what  system  of  laws  Ireland  should 
be  governed*  He  would  make  no  such 
concession.  The  question  did  not  belong 
to  Catholic  more  than  to  Protestant;  nor 
to  Ireland  more  than  to  England.  It  be- 
longed to  them  all  and  they  ought  to  view 
it  with  equal  alarm*  He  was  not  to  be 
told  that  they  could  found  upon  it  no  pre- 
cedent for  invadbg  the  franchise  of  Eng- 
land; because  he  knew  on  what  slight 
pretences  things  of  this  sort  were  raised 
into  precedents.  He  would  arm  against 
the  most  distant  approach  of  a  theory  so 
pregnant  with  evil  consequences.  Why 
did  not  this  subject  commence  with  an 
examination  in  a  committee^  The  mea- 
sure as  it  stood  was  totally  different  from 
that  which  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford 
had  at  first  proposed.  He  entreaUMi  the 
attention  of  the  House  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. If  the  majority  of  the  House 
should  prove  to  be  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure in  its  present  stage,  he  would  not 


pertinaciously  persevere  in  his  oppotitioti 
to  it  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  his  op« 
position  to  those  temporary,  but  uncon- 
stitutional measures,  to  which,  in  a  rao-^ 
ment  of  alarm,  the  parliament  of  this 
country  had  agreed.  If  the  great  body 
of  the  firiends  of  Catholic  emancipation 
felt  that  it  was  indispensable  to  keep  this 
biU  and  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  together, 
he  would  cease  to  oppose  the  present  meai^ 
sure*  As,  therefore,  he  should  express 
his  opinion  but  once,  he  trusted  lie  should 
be  pardoned  for  trespassing  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  patience  of  the  House* 
The  whole  case  made  out  in  favour  of  the 
bill  was,  that  it  would  prevent  perjeryt 
but,  could  not  this  species  of  perjury  be 
prevented  by  a  little  attentioD  to  those 
higher  persons,  mh^  were  said  to  use 
these  voters  to  their  corrupt  purposes  ? 
The  House  was  bound,  before  it  passed 
such  an  important  measure,  to  mquire  mto 
the  number  of  individuals  who  had  a  right 
to  vote,  and  into  the 'precise  effects  of  the 
species  of  vote  which  they  were  about  to 
annihilate.  Some  were  for  disfranchising 
voters,  of  5/.  freeholds,  some  of  10/.,  and 
aome  of  SM. ;  and  amidst  this  confusion  of 
opinions  and  this  uncertainty  of  data^ 
what  an  immense  sacrifice  the  House  was 
about  to  make  6f  popular  rights!  Mr. 
Blake  was  of  opinion,  that  the  elective 
franchise,  according  to  the  constitution, 
ought  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  property,  and 
not  of  numbers.  He  ahould  like  to  know 
where  such  a  principle  was  to  be  found 
in  any  record  of  the  constitution.  If  this 
measure  of  disfranchisement  were  justifi- 
able in  Ireland,  why  should  it  not,  at  some 
future  time,  be  applied  to  England  ?  The 
bill  was  founded  upon  the  sole  principle, 
that  because  a  man  was  poor,  he  was  de« 

Kndent,  and  therefore  at  the  mercy  of  the 
idlord.  Major-general  Burke,  before 
the  committee  of  the  Lords,  had  denied 
that  it  waa  a  system  for  these  freeholders 
to  traffic  their  votes  for  money,  and  de-* 
dared  that  the  sub-division  ef  the  land  . 
was  only  made  fer  the  purposes  of  acquire 
ing  a  better  rent.  This  evil  would  of 
Itself  cease  upon  the  introduction  of  £ng« 
lish  capiul  into  Ireland.  The  present 
system  made  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  feel 
themselves  of  some  consequence,  in  the 
scale  o(  society,  firom  die  solicitation  that 
their  landlords  were  obliged  to  make  to 
them  at  periods  of  election*  If  4fae  biU 
stood  by  itself,  there  was  not  a  ahadow  of 
a  case  made  out  for  it  t  there  was  nothing 
proved  which  would  at  att  authorise  the 
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House  to  dtffrenchife  way  datt  of  tbe  j 
neopie.  As  to  the  ideaof  efceting  a' 
lurgatn  of  emaooipttion  by  it,  to  whom  | 
wat  the  benefit  of  the  contract  to  accrue  I 
It  was  no  bargain  as  betvreen  Protettant 
and  Catholic ;  it  was  no  bargain  as  be- 
tween high  and  low  Catholics.  It  had 
been  supported  by  aggregate  and  county 
Catholic  meetings;  but  there  was  no 
statement  of  the  {number  of  40ff«  free- 
holders who  voted  for  the  destrudtion,  if 
they  voted  at  all,  of  their  own  rights  aind 
liberties.  He  denounced  the  measure  as 
one  of  those  expedienu  devised  by  ene- 
mies to  thwart  the  general  question.  It  was 
•fa  piece  with  the  veto,  with  the  ques- 
tion of  long  oaths,  and  the  other  means  of 
cajolery.  What  did  the  veto  do  in  1809, 
bMdes  securing  the  chancellorship  of 
Oxford  for  lord  Grenville  ?  If  be  coold 
admit  the  danger  threatened,  he  could  not 
admit  the  safety  of  the  measures  proposed. 
They  were  any  thing  but  securities. 
And,  was  this  a  time  to  yield  them,  when 
the  fortress  of  bigotry  was  stormed,  and 
the  picked  men  of  the  garrison  were  ready 
to  surrender  ?  The  scales  and  films  had 
confessedly  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  many 
adversaries  of  emsncipation.  Could  less 
have  happened,  supposing  those  gentle- 
men to  be  sincg'e,  if  this  bill  had  never 
been  heard  of  ?  He  felt  obliged  to  vote 
against  it,  and  to  state  to  the  House  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  that  at  any  time 
he  would  have  considered  this  measure  as  a 
b9<m  to  Ireland,  if  emancipation  had  not 
accompanied  it :  not  but  that  he  would 
have  supported  the  bill  for  emancipation 
in  the  first  instance ;  because  it  would  be 
unjust  to  deprive  Ireland  of  one  iota  of 
ber  seeming  rights  until  justice  were 
done  to  her  people.  His  firm  conviction 
was,  that  in  supporting  this  measure,  he  was 
stripping  an  <Nigarchy  of  a  power  which 
they  ought  not  to  possess.  He  should 
vote  for  it  under  the  impression,  that  by 
80  doing,  he  should  deprive  various  clas- 
ses of  the  Irish  gentry  of  the  means  of 
jobbing— a  system  which  was  most  dis- 
graceful to  them,  and  most  ruinous  to  the 
country.  It  was  a  system  that  must  ruin 
the  independence  of  generpd  elections ; 
and  therefore  he  should  support  the  mea- 
aore.  But,  above  all,  he  would  support 
it,  because  if  tliat  system  conttnued,  it 
would  ultimately  exclude  persons  of  the 
middling  classes  of  society  from  all  real 
share  in  elections.  He  ap{>ealed  to  those 
:who  were  best  acquainted  with  Irelandf 


and  asked,  whether  the  40f.  freeholder  was 
not  the  raw  material  out  of  which  the 
Irish  ffentleman  manufactured  all  his  dis- 
^racehil  jobs.  They  who  had  not  been 
in  the  southern  parts  of  Ireland  could 
have  no  conception  of  the  miserable  de« 
pendance  in  which  these  40<.  freeholders 
existed  on  the  estates  of  their  landlords. 
Their  whole  existence,  indeed,  was  at- 
tached to  the  wretched  acre  which  they 
held ;  and  it  might,  therefore,  easily  be 
supposed,  that  tl^y  were  the  mere  tpols 
of  the  owner  of  the  land.  Should  this  bill 
pass»  it  was  bis  conviction  tliat  it  would 
be  proved  one  of  the  greatest  boons 
which  the  united  parli«nent  could  confer 
upon  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lambtim  said,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  resc^ution  he  thought  he  had 
taken  of  not  interfering  in  this  discussion, 
except  by  a  silent  vote,  he  felt  compelled 
to  address  a  few  observations  to  the 
House,  which,  he  could  assure  it,  would 
occupy  but  a  very  short  time.  Nor 
should  he  have  trespassed  on  its  attentioo 
at  all,  but  for  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Westminster^  who  had  been  pleased 
to  proscribe  every  one  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  differ  with  him  in  opinion  upon 
the  merits  of  his  bill.  The  hon.  baronet 
had  at  least  said,  that,  for  the  future,  he 
should  consider  it  unsafe  to  act  with 
those  who  possessed  <<  this  beautiful 
virtue"  in  such  a  degree,  and  so  inflexibly 
that  it  would  not  accommodate  itself  to 
circumstances.  Now,  he  acknowledged 
that  he  was  of  this  proscribed  number ; 
and,  however  painful  it  might  be  to  be 
thus  opposed  to  his  hon.  friend,  with 
whom  he  had  been  so  long  accuatonied 
to  act,  yet,  if,  as  the  consequence  of  his 
declaration,  he  was  to  leparate  from  the 
hon.  baronet  that  night  and  for  ever,  he 
must  protest  that  be  could  not  consci- 
entiously support  this  bill  [cries  of 
•<  Question**].  He  trusted  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  state  in  a  very  few 
words — and  even  under  the  penalty  of 
that  ban  under  which  the  hon.  baronet 
had  placed  him— what  his  own  views  were 
upon  this  question.  From  any  thing  that 
he  had  heard  that  night,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  40i.  freeholders  were 
really  that  description  of  persons  they 
had  been  represented  to  be.  He  believed 
them  to  be  much  better  than  thev  were 
made  out.  Though  by  this  bill  thev 
themselves  were  not  to  be  disfranchised, 
yet  their  children  would;    and  he,  for 
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one,  following  that  principle  wlitcfa  faftd 
ever  guided  hit  public  conduct,  never 
could  consent  to  any  measure  having  fur 
its  object  a  limitation  of  the  elective 
franchise  of  the  people.  He  had  no  coi^ 
fidence,  no  trust,  in  the  quarter  from 
which  this  measure  came  ^bear].  He 
begged  he  miffht  not  be  misunderstood : 
]>e  was  not  »ludmg  to  hit  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Stam>rdshire,  than  whom 
he  knew  of  no  one  whom  be  would  be 
more  readj  to  follow,  or  imolicitly  to 
confide  in ;  but  he  distrusted  the  parties 
who,  he  feared,  might  have  influenced, 
and  who  now  most  strongly  suppofted 
the  measure — '•  Timeo  Danaos,  et  dona 
ferentes.*'  The  evidence  which  had  been 
takent  before  the  Irish  committee  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  come  to  a 
fieivburable  vote;  and,  however  grieved  he 
might  be  to  find  himself  opposed  t^  the 
hon.  baronet,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  as 
an  independent  member  of  an  Ei^isb 

Earliament,  and  asi  the  representative  of  a 
irge  body  of  English  electors,  solemnly 
to  declare,  that  he  coukl  not  support  this 
bill,  or  tolerate  its  principle. 

Mr.  Littleton^  aller  what  had  kist  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  ^hb 
only  anxious  to  declare,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  quite  mistaken  in  sonposing 
that  he  had  acted  in  this  matter  otherwise 
than  as  a  volunteer;  no  individual  having 
advised  with  him  on  the  subject,  or  in-* 
lluenced  him  in  deterpilning  to  introduce 
this  measure,  although  he  had  availed 
himself  of  the  best  hirormation  he  could 
consult  in  its  ppcjparatioo.  In  every 
respect  it  was  his  owh  measure ;  he  alone 
was  responsible  Ufc  it. 

The  question  being  put,  That  the  word 
t'Bow,'^  staod  part  of  the  question,  the 
House  divided :  Ayes  283  ;  Noes  185  ; 
Majority  fbr  the  second  reading  48.  The 
bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
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Corn  Laws.J  Lord  King  said,  he  had 
a  petition  to  present  from  a  town  in 
Devonshh-e,  praying  for  a  revision  of  the 
Corni  Law9.  it  was  respectably  signed  by 
three  hundred  persons ;  but  perhaps  th^ 
Doble  bnJI  epposite  would  say,  that  it 
would  disturb  the  peace  ef  the  country, 
as  it  was  Qf  a  diflbrent  nature  from  a 
petition  which  he  had  presented.  In 
presenting  this  petition,  be  could  not  help 
saying,  that  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 


of^site  i9oitid  not  oonttntie  for  another 
year  the  present  aystem  of  the  Com  ktwa, 
which  would  be,  to  compel  the  whole 
population  oi  tiie  country  to  pay  a  vorjr 
heav^  tax.  The  burthen  which  the  Cam 
laws  imposed  was  of  the  odious  nature  of  a 
poU«tax,  and  was  every  where  Bevesaljr 
relt.  If  the  pcfMent  state  of  t;faa  0am 
laws  added  1&  per  quarter  to  the  priee 
of  wheat,  the  continuation  of  the  sjrsteaa 
was  making  every  maa  ia  the  country  paj 
this  I5«.  unjttsdy.  9j  this  tax,  eveij 
family  ia  the  kingdom  was  obliged  uanecei- 
sariiy  to  pay  to  the  aaaoiaiit  of  d^  I5i4  per 
annum. 

Lqrd  Rolk  said,  he  was  in  favour  of  • 
revision  oftheCorn  laws,but  hedid  not  thiek 
this  exactly  the  period  for  entering  into 
the  investigation  of  so  impprtant  a  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  could  not  allots 
one  observation  of  the  noble  lord  behind 
him  t«i  paM  unnoticed.  Nothing  was  more 
calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
country  than  to  state,  that  if  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  continued 
the  present  system  of  the*  Corn  laws,  an 
unjust  tax  would  be  imposed  en  the 
people.  H^  would  ask  the  noble  lord, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
com  was  so  high  as  to  constitute  this  tax  i 
The  noble  lord  was  present  at  the  coi»* 
mencement  of  the  session,  when  his  me* 
jesty's  Speech  described  the  prosperoiia 
state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  \ 
but  the  noble  lord  had  then  said  nothing 
about  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  had 
made  no  complaints  oi  the  poor  suffering 
by  the  Corn  laws.  If  the  noble  Wrd  really 
wished  to  canvass  for  petitknitf  he  had 
taken  the  right  way  to  get  them.  He  would 
now  have  them  in  wtfndance  from  the 
most  ignorant  parts  of  the  cooetry.  He 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  say  thus  much, 
because  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord 
were  of  a  nature  to  excite  no  slight  agita* 
tton  throughout  the  country. 

Lord  Khig  said,  he  had  been  asked, 
where  he  had  learned  that  the  price  of 
cora  was  high  ?  He  had  learned  ttiat  fact 
from  the  petitions  on  the  table ;  one  of 
which  was  signed  by  5»000  bankers  and 
merchants  of  Che  cl^  of  London.  He  had 
learned  it  from  the  petitions  from  Maa- 
ehester,  LivecpooK  uml  varieua  PMta  of 
the  oountry.  Me  had  learned  it  worn  the 
rise  of  prices  si&ce  the  commencement 
of  the  session;  which  prices  had  soie- 
ereased,  that  there  were  apprehensions  of 
the  ports  being  thrown  open.  He  was  gled 
that  the  subject  was  (o  be  taken  up  by 
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ibe  n«ble  loivl  op^ske ;  thougli  he  iihouiii 
be  better  pleased  if  there  were  no  deUy. 
When  it  should  be  taken  up,  however,  he 
lK>ped  their  lordahipB  would  see  no  eom- 
ntttet*  If  a  committee  were  formed, 
every  spectre  would  be  broueht  forward 
and  exhibited  before  it  to  n*ighten  the 
eoontry  gentlesMo.  They  would  be  told 
Ihow  cheap  com  could  be  raided  in  Poland, 
where  a  plough  was  tied  to  a  cow^s  tail  or 
koms ;  and  tmit  there  corn  could  be  grown 
^  nothing. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak^nMi  that  any 
Bedtions  relative  to  the  price  of  corn  had 
DOen  presented,  either  in  that  or  the  other 
Hoose  of  parliament,  until  after  notice 
had  been  given  of  a  motion  on  the  subject. 
The  noble  lord,  it  seemed,  had  learned  the 
high  price  of  corn  from  the  petitions  of 
merchants ;  but  those  petitioners  were  not 
oora  consumers.  All  that  they  cared 
about  com  was,  that  they  might  have 
opportunities  to  speculate,  and  put  large 
profits  in  their  pocket. 

The  Earl  of  Limerick  said,  he  had  a  few 
days  ago  ventured  to  express  an  opinion, 
that  if  Canadian  corn  was  admitted  into 
Ihitf  country,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
prevent  the  corn  of  the  United  States 
mm  being  introduced  along  with  it.  He 
Utile  expected  that  he  should  have  so  soon 
been  able  to  confirm  hn  opinion  ;  but  he 
bad  that  day  seen  a  letter  m  an  American 
paper,  in  which  a  merchant,  writing  to 
bit  correspondent,  stated  that  the  price 
of  com  was  very  low;  but,  as  England 
was  to  allow  Importation  fVom  Canada,  it 
v^uld  soon  rise^  because  the  Americans 
would  be  able  to  pour  in  the  corn  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  said,  it  was  income 
bent  on  parliament  to  recollect,  that  numer^ 
ons  contracts  had  been  entered  into  on 
the  faith  of  the  present  system,  which  it 
was  understood  would  be  permanent.  He 
eonid  not  but  think  that  the  expectation 
of  an  alteration  would  create  considerable 
alarm.  It  would  have  a  great  effect  In 
8cotland,  where  the  ministers^  stipends 
were  partly  paid  according  to  the  price  of 
grain  in  the  market. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Goitif  Law8^3  After  numerous  petl* 
oons,  Dottt  for  and  against  a  revision  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  had  bc^  presented  to  the 
House, 


Mr.  Bron^an  took  occasion  toaiggct^ 
that  hi  proportion  as  b#n.  gentloaaen  reaUj 
wkhod  well  to  thf|t  momentous  qacstiosi| 
90  soon  to  be  brought  before  them  by  hia 
hoa,  fHend,  in  exactly  the  same  praiporw 
tion  would  ^ey  do  well  to  abstarn  from 
saytag  any  thing  on  presenting  their  patiM 
tions,  or  anticipate  tho  discussion  of  tho 
evening.  He  had  never  tyied  to  observoi 
thai  when  petitions  were  to  be  preseotcdl 
in  great  number,  on  a  subject  appointor 
for  debate  on  the  same  night,  the  obaerva* 
ttoos  which  were  usually  made  upon  thenif 
0ccurrit>g  ov^r  and  over  again  with  eadi 
separate  petition,  had  the  effsct  of  anti^ 
eifNiting  much  of  what  might  ba  aoort 
conveniently  reserved  for  the  principal 
debate ;  so  that  when  the  debate  at  last 
ciUDeon,  thoeo  observations  were  £Mm4 
to  have  completely  stifled  it ;  or,  to  use  a 
oomroon  phrase,  to  have  thrown  a  wet 
blanket  upon  it.  This  being  tho  case,  bf 
should  himself  fbllow  his  own  doctrine.  A 
petition  asost  numerously  and  respectably 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooonty 
of  Durliam»  praying  that  no  alteration 
miflht  take  placoin  the  existing  Corn  hMrs, 
bad  been  flafwarded  to  him,  and  the 
petilfonert  had  done  him  the  boooar, 
certainly,  to  confide  it  to  his  charge  ;  bvt 
fbr  the  reasons  he  bad  already  sutedt  he 
did  not  intend  to  present  it  that  nigbl, 
but  would  bring  it  in  to-morrow.  In  tho 
mean  time  the  petitioners  had  all  the 
benefit  of  the  declaration  which  he  now 
made,  tli^t  the  whole  population  of  Yhjur^ 
ham  were  decidedly  averse  to  any  altera^ 
tion  of  the  Com  laws. 

Sir  E.  KnatckbuU  remarked  6n  the  in^- 
f  onaiscency  of  tho  hon«  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, who  deprecated  otiier  gentlemen's 
MMking  eemments  on  tho  snbject  of  the 
petitiono  they  might  hove  to  present,  an4 
yet  halt  himself  gone  ont  of  his  way  to 
remark  on  a  petition  that  was  not  to  be 
brought  up^  antf)  to-morrow. 

Mr.  W.  Gordon^  in  presenting  the  po^ 
tions  from  Kincardineanire,  said  ho  oould 
not  help  thinkinff,  notwithstanding  the 
boo.  and  learned  geotlenaan's  observa- 
tions, that  that  was  the  very  moment  for 
such  remarks  as  hon.  gentlemen  might  do- 
sire  to^  ofier  on  tho  subiect. 

The  Shea HJIk  of  London  appeaiwd  at  the 
bar,  and  presented  a  petktoa  fVont  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  city  of  London^  praying  §m  an  aHo»- 
ation  h>  the  Comlaws. 

Mr.  Aldennan  Wo9d  nMh  it  was  not 

ofWtt  tiM  lotof  the  COaHBOn'OOIUIoil  to  Pi- 
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coni  tiwir  approbatkm  of  the  mtaitt^i 
minved  kf  nit  majesty's  gorerDinent 
[a  langh.}  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  thej  expressed  their  admiratioo 
•f  the  policy  of  mintsterst  in  removing  re* 
strietioos  and  ettablishing,  in  almost  ever? 
directions  a  firee  trade;  but  they  added, 
thht  it  was  quite  impossible,  without  some 
great  alterations  in  the  Corn  laws«  which 
should  have  the  effiBct  of  lowering  ihe 
price  of  grain,  to  stand  op  against  the 
foreign  manufacturer,  whom  we  had  now 
admitted  into  our  own  markets.  The  pe« 
tltioners  did  not  ask  for  any  lower  duty 
than  what  might  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  land-owoer.  But,  under  the  present 
system  of  our  Com  laws,  many  frauds 
were  practised  to  keep  up  the  price  lof 
grain  to  the  consumer  in  this  country; 
and  the  monopolist,  and  not  the  farmer, 
obtained  all  the  advantage  of  those  high 
prices  from  which  the  public  suffer^ 
He  did  hope  that  this  trade  would,  for 
the  future,  be  placed  on  a  footing  which 
would  be  roost  advantageous  to  Uie  agri- 
culturist and  to  the  consumer  generally. 

Mr.  T.  WUion  was  happy  to  be  rnie 
to  concur  in  what  bad  tallen  from  his 
worthy  colleague;  which  it  was  by  no 
Means  bis  good  fortune  to  do  every  day. . 

Mr.  C  Calvert  desired  to  call  the  at* 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  enormous  ex* 
pense  which  the  country  was  pot  to  for 
the  printing  of  all  these  petitions.  There 
were  many  of  the  less  important  kind  that 
it  would  be  quite  sufficient  merely  to  enter 
on  tlie  Journals,  in  such  a  manner,  how* 
ever,  as  to  distinguish  their  prayer  and 
object.  Hon«  gentlemen,  in  some  cases, 
might  content  themselves  with  having 
them  read,  as  an  hon.  friend  of  his* 
for  example  (Mr.  W.  Gordon),  had 
just  now  presented  about  a  dozen  peti- 
tions on  the  same  subject  from  the  same 
county,  the  greater  number  of  which  were 
most  likely  verbatim  et  literatim  the 
same. 

Mr.  Bright  thought  that  this  objection 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  just  now, 
on  so  important  a  subject.  His  hon. 
friend  bad  surely  begun  at  the  wrong  end|; 
aeeing  that  the  city  of  London  was  the 
chief  city  of  our  commerce,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
-  Mr.  C  Calvert  said,  he  never  meant  to 
oppose  tlie  printing  of  a  petition  from  the 
city  of  London,  like  that  now  before  the 
Hoose ;  which,  of.  ell  others,  it  was  most 
important  should  be  printed.  His  observ- 
otioos  applied  to  such  casea  as  that  which 


Corn  Laws, 


caw 


he  had  token  the  liberty  of  pointing  out. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

CoBoiTATioN  Oath.]  Mr.  Egerton 
presented  a  petition  from  Chester,  against 
any  further  concessions  to  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholics. 

Mr.  Gret^eliaMr  be  was  the  last  man 
in  the  House  to  allude  to  what  had  takeft 
place  elsewhere  with  reference  to  any^ 
matter  done  or  to  be  doae  by  that  House ; 
but,  something  had  been  said  eUswhere 
which  induced  him  to  express  a  hope  that, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  session,  .some 
member  of  weight  and  talent  and  charac*» 
ter  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  parliament^ 
would  bring  under  their  consicieratloo  the 

Eropriety  of  altering  the  Coronation  Oath 
bear,  bear!]. 

Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  fF.  Whitmore  rose 
and  said  :* 

Sir ; — I  rise  in  pursuance  of  a  notice,  I 
gave  early  in  the  present  session  of  par* 
Dament,  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House  tlie  law  respecting  the  trade 
in  Foreign  Corn.  Previous,  Sir,  to  enter* 
ing  upon  this  most  important  subject,  I 
am  anxious  to  ofier  a  few  observations  to 
the  House,  with  respect  to  the  motives 
which  induce  me  to  agitate  this  question, 
more  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  my 
motion,  than  on  account  of  any  consideca* 
tion  personal  to  myself;  tboiigh  1  do  not 
pretend  to  be  indifferent  to  the  latter 
point. 

If,  Sir,  I  had  been  led  to  stir  this  ques- 
tion from  any  motive  of  personal  vanity ; 
or  from  any  absurd  notion  of  occupying 
for  a  moment  a  prominent  station  in  this 
House^  which  neither  my  abilities,  nor  my 
habits  of  life,  nor  my  inclination,  would 
enable  me  permanently  to  fill — ^if,  Sir,  from 
these,  or  any  such  like  motives,  I  had 
been  induced  to  bring  this  subject  forward, 
I  should  feel  that  I  deserved  the  full  meac 
sure  of  that  censure  which  has  for  the 
last  week  been  so .  unsparingly  heaped 
upon  me.  I  should  feet  that  in  exciting 
that  ferment,  which  hon.  members  de- 
scribe as  pervading  the  country,  on  ac- 
count of  the  motion  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  submit  to  the  House,  I  should 
have  little  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  my 
conduct.  But,  Sir,  it  is  by  no  motive  of 
this  kind  that  I  am  actuated ;  but  by  a 
deep  conviction,  that  the  period  is  arrived. 


*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
J.  Ridgway. 
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beyond  which,  Ibe  coiitid«ratioQ  of  Um 
■M6t  important  subject  cannot  with  safety 
be  postponed,  it  is  time  to  make  tlie 
laws  regulating  the  Com  Trade  square  a 
Urtle  better  wHh  those  principlea  of  free 
trade,  which  liave,  so  much  to  the  credit 
of  his  majesty's  minisSors,  been  not  only 
promulgated,  but  largelir  acted  upon : — 
prindples  from  whence  roe  greatest  bene^ 
fiis  wiU  be  found  to  result,  not  alone  to 
the  peo|^  of  this  great  mawifactiiring 
country,  but  to  the  world  at  larger- 
principles  which  reflect  so  much  honour 
upon  the  ministers  who  have  the  manliness 
and  the  true  wisdom  to  adopt  them  as  the 
basis  of  their  policy,  and  which  will  cause 
thetr  names  to  descend  to  posterity, 
amongst  those  statesmen  to  whose  memory 
the  gratitude  of  the  whole  country  is 
justly  doe. 

Sir,  the  Com  kws  of  England  stand 
forward  in  glaring  coptrasi  to  these  prin- 
ciples—formuig  an  exception,  not  otdy 
obvious  to  the  eye,  but  calculated  also  to 
defeat  the  great  adrantages  whioh  would 
otherwise-accrue  from  their  adoption.  Is 
it.  Sir,  not  unjust  to  call  upon  the  manu- 
fttcturing  interest  to  make  tnose  sacrifices, 
which  a  ohan^  of  system,  however  bene- 
ficial in  its  ultimate  results,  never  fails,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  entail  upon  the  parties 
interested— when,  at  the  same  thne,  you 
allow  to  continue  in  its  full  force,  a  system 
which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  commer- 
eial  prosperity  ?  Sir,  a  free  admission  of 
foreign  com,  subject  to  such  duty  as  the 
crxistence  of  burthens,  bearing  with  pe- 
culiar or  exclusive  wei^t  upon  the  pTO<» 
ductions  of  the  soil,  is  the  basis  upon 
which  free  trade  must  repose,  and  without 
which  it  never  can  be  permanently  and 
eiectually  carried  into  operation. 

Hie  Cora  laws  of  tms  country  have 
inflicted  the  greatest  injury  upon   the 

Eral  trade  of  the  world,  that  ever,  pmv 
was  produced  by  injudicious  lq|ps- 
I.  They  have  deranged  its  course, 
stagnated  its  current,  and  caused  it  to  flow 
in  new  and  for  less  beneficial  channels  than 
it  formerly  occupied.  The  returns  from 
.  the  Consols  abroad,  stating  the  very  low 
price  of  com  in  all  the  sbmping  ports  of 
the  continent,  and  complainmg,  whenever 
any  remarks  accompany  their  returns,  of 
the  distress  generally  prevalent  in  the  com 
exporting  countriesi  are  sufficient  evidence 
ef  this  fact.  One  remarkable  offset  pro- 
duced by  them  is,  that  they  have  led  to 
tbe  adoption  of  similar  laws  in  all  the 
other  countries  in  Europe,  whose  natural 


condition  is  that  of  importinj^  countriea 
of  cora«  Spain  and  Portugal  have  follow* 
odour  example;  and  Hollmd,  whose  lawa. 
respecting  the  external  trade  In  cora^  were^ 
until  lately  the  best  existing  in  any  coim* 
try,  has  just  been  forced  to  the  adoption 
of  the  same  line  of  policy.  I  say  forced ; 
because,  it  will  be  quite  obvious,  that  if 
England,  tbe  great  regulator  of  the  price, 
of  com  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  supply  of  whose  markets,  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  comoaodity  ia 
grown  in  Poland  and  the  other  exporting 
countries — if  England,  I  say,  determinea 
on  shutting  her  ports  against  its  admission,, 
it  is  clear  that  the  com,  not  finding  ita 
usual  vent,  must  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  countries  of  its  produce,  caustnc  a 
glut  in  their  own  markets,  and  overwhdm- 
ins  with  its  quantity  tlie  markets  of  all 
other  ooimtries  open  to  its  reception.  It 
follows  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  that 
the  exclusion  of  foreign  com  from  Uhi 
markets  of  a  country  naturally  importing,, 
produces  similar  regulations  in  other  coim^ 
tries  similariy  situiUed. 

Now,  Sir,  what  consequence  is  like^. 
to  ensue  from  such  a  policy  ?  Most  it  not 
at  no  distant  period,  repress  production  } 
Most  it  not  cause  the  egricidturists  of  the 
ex(>orting  countries  to  abandon  the  culti* 
vation  of  grain  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  production 
of  some  other  article,  which,  if  not  equally 
beneficial  in  its  results,  where  a  regular 
market  exists  for  the  sale  of  grain,  is  at 
least  attended  with  mere  profit,  or  rather 
without  the  loss  contingent  upon  the  cen« 
tinned  growth  of  an  article,  whose  price 
has  fallen  considerably  below  the  coat  of 
its  production.  Such  an  dfiDCt  is  not  only 
conristent  with  all  reasoning  upon  the 
subject,  but  its  existence  is  proved  by 
direct  testimony  of  the  most  unimpeach-4 
able  nature.  I  hold  in  my  hand  two  lettera 
from  Mr.  Behrend,  a  rerident  at  Dantzic, 
connected  with  the  Cora  trade,  ounuteljr 
informed  of  the  actual  situatiofi  of  the 
a^priculturists  of  that  country,  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being,  a  landed  .pro* 
prietor  in  it  to  a  considereble  extent.  With 
the  permisswn  of  the  House  I  wOl  nad 
extracts  from  these  letters : 

**  The  Cora  trade  having  now  Imgered 
in  a  depressed  state  for  upwards  of  aix 
years,  the  result  of  this  unfortunate  diw 
oumstance,  to  the  whole  northern  conti* 
nent,  and  more  particularly  to  this  coun^ 
try,  bas  been  extrensdy  disastrous.  .The 
penury  of  the  agriculturists  having  been 
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dri««o  to  t^e  faiglwtt  pHch,  proddfltfoB 
hm  gtwknily  dkamti^eid^  mm!  m  the  irtglier 
bflve  abo  fdt  the  pretfure  of  this 
rerifftiitiem«  our  ocnutttfoMi} 
rith  the  wtatetn  pftrti  o£ 
Esroptf  hai  eHp^ioMSied  a  sentua  ^iniN 
notioau  J4  ii  geaaildiy  thavghi  tkm  tfie 
damuinptsafi  of  Bdabh  colomals  asd  ma^ 
furfMStoriasy  dost  Kot  at  preseat  emtmd 
oor  hatf  q£  ivlnt  it  wat  keStne  Ihia  ud^ 
fiirttfRtfba  ariti*  of  the  Corn  trade  toek 
■lacib 

;  '«<  Tbat  andt  of  ^hoai  at  #liich  tbo 
9wnantm  tariaar  oMi  afford  lo  pay  tiio 
modarattrtaleaoC  tbia  count^y^  is  oilco*' 
kted  by  4ibo  beat  ecoaokDiita  at  d5«.  per 
WioohMler  auarMr,  bat  the  landed  |Mro« 
priaior  in  VotbyMi  (frem  which  provinoe 
wo  get  the  bulk  of  good  wboai),  cannot 
tfappij  tfao  ports  of  the  Baltsc  at  losa  chaw 
9ii.,  aa  be  baa  nearl?  I4s«  to  pay  ^ 
ftieigbl  duties^  sad  onargea^  Heaao  it 
appuiars,  Uwt  our  prioes  havo  bean  £sr 
moff  than  Ave  yeara  oader  the  coat  of 
pradoetioav  whwh  accounts  sufioiaMlj 
for  the  considerable  decrease  which  is  obN 
aarved  m  tfaoeoBleatof  the  Polish  supplies 
and  our  home  produoe^  it  bus  bee»  r»- 
iboared,  that  our  §0? erwnent  intanda  to 
fataKatav  of »  at  leasts  l#  nael  the  preseM 
urDbibki^etsysteaaof  the  weatam  couairieo 
by  u  aimilar  meaaure^  aanagards  serond 
expensive  anialei  of  insportation  whicls 
airta  not  im  the  nuod>er  of  tbe  imowdiaie 
nacessorias  of  life ;  hot  little  good  ia  antiM 
Cipated  fsam  such  a  measure^  ao  k  wouklv 
perhaps^  aanihttatv  trade  akofether." 
Upon-  tho^  reoeifS  mi  this  lettetf  I 
Mtsied  toshet  infaraatfasi  upawtthito  i 
|fec«f  and  receiaddn  sedsud<oouniua 
tiMftoui  thosinaigentfenian;  wMoh^  as 
ia  tfivua  sons'  inogmatiny  infiimatien  witb 
fmaot  t»  the  change  of  cultiiraliav  in 
Fiiaod^^  I  truat  theBoM«wili  permb  ni6 
«l|(«ad«tolila■i^ 

.  «*lafiiiByaeif  tbepofeaesaor  oftf  patciM 
OHathd  «itatiBv  oir  wmcfa  my  fiitlMr  auaes 
«sed  la  knap  abatei  100*  to*  la^sbeepi  li 
}m$e  turn  inoroassd:  aiy  flods  10  IfiOa 
heady  and  a»  louf  As-  #od  niailnina  iia 
pMfiDt  nAuOr  1  nil  certain  I  shaU«mit 
Mur  to  sli  incrtEliaad  coltuso  of  graia# 
were  I  to  be  mad&snue-of  40ft'pcr4]iiarter 
iwnurwbeait.  I  nonf  pwaluco  tbout  one« 
half theirbeat  which  was  grown  ctn  the 
aaaaesoii  tan  ortwelfoyeaiongo^  but  find 
Bi^aelf  abutfdaoUy  iodemmfiod  by  an  ad« 
vanlageous  «ale  of  the  iwoducl»  of  mgr 
iadc.  1  obaarRaoMtaf  myneighboara 
tohUToafaptedthoaamaBiethodi  aud^I 

I 


thftik»  I  know  bufe  two  claMi  of  Polish 
agricalturista^  one  of  which  is  ruin^  b^ 
ystod  help,  and  whose  propMiea  are  in  g 
atate  of  gene^l  deteridraiion  ^  and  thcf 
othir^  hariag  dtaeeted  tbe&r  wbato  BUeo*« 
turn  to  the  brtedtng  of  oattJo»  the  latlca 
adaobservodto  make  amuftdly  largo  pi^r-i 
chases  of  shsep^  ndre  panienhlriT  hi 
Siicaia  and  SaMhiyy  Now^  it  k  e^niea* 
that  the  value  cf  wool  #itt  be  Midiitod  m 
tho  aaase  aaaaauca  aa  pTddtletia*  aMp  iak 
orcnae.  I  aoi,<  Aevarthtlesa,  qwite  eerlMa^ 
thai  m  r^duetisu  of  96  pef  cent,  ih  th^ 
prke  of  wool  weaJd  atiR  aaodet  ita  growth 
pi«ferabloto  an  incroaaod  cukure  ofWhsa^ 
9^4^.  par  falarterw  not  to  meMiaa  thd 
diaardar  aatarally  arisibg  in  a  farai,  AKuti 
»  repeated  vdffomtioit  iat  ftho  agriQiikoin4 
systeub'* 

Now,  Sir,  from  this  reasoning,  mi.  theaif 
hem,  thett  9Ae  two  ioripaaitfdt  o^nsidara- 
tiona-:  fiitt#  with  respect  to  the  fcguMr 
ailppty  of  food  for  the  eonswoiiptite  of  Ihia 
cooatfiryi  atoondly^  with  petfpeot  so  tho 
effect  thin  okaMC  of  smteaa  wodd  hAvb 
oa  our  dwft  agsiaukund  puMuita.  Vnl^sa 
ii«a»besbown»  that  tho  atoaage  produce 
tioB  in  ^aropd  of  sererali  years  baa  beett 
above  the  average  coAauaspSido  of  tho 
period  H  a  fiict^  wbkb  f&^,  I  pr»« 
will  ven*are  to  aasert«-it  musl  M4 
that  a  ooaaideraUe  reductidn  in  pnn 
dsKo,  without  al  conrespe^diog  faHing^^ 
in  oonsuttptiottk  must  leadi  at  some  time 
or  eiher,.  to  ^eot  deficiency  in  tho  mian* 
^tff  of  food,  ted,  oonstifuently^  to  dl  tb« 
herrora  of  deaath^  if  not  of  ftaiine«>  Sir^ 
iti  ia  far  i-am  being  my  wiishi  to  create*  laiy 
wmeceasaay  alarm  iM  tho  ooUotnr  opo6 
tkk  suhjeoi^  bob  I  most  §s^^  that  I  cUnno* 
UN*  fa^,.  lhnt>  lite  neriod  ia  not  aert  fbm 
mote,  whcft  wo  tiuik  sciap  the  bitter  fruiU 
afodroftnaMstiatpoistiolarir*    llieatcMiiks 


of  wheat  aro  Hadr  oanskkred,  by  all^  fhs^ 
anat  inCeili^Blst.  peaaeaa  I  have  oedveraad 
wsth;  ^pma  thia#ob>aet^(a6d  wboac  ?iewtf 
ahaspenbd  an^  eatdnded  by  thatf 
audi  iniis>roatioah>  whi^  alteoM 
tied  w  individual  intsl-eat  acirbr  fails  t# 
paodkiae)^^aa  iiri\isuaUy  low;  and  thai 
we^arav^  theHeforaMoatir^  dspeodan*  Upoti 
aeasona*  without^  aa  k  ^neraUy  the  easa^ 
having  any  ssoch  upon  which  to*  drawviai 
case  oif  dsfictent  produce.*    Oitr  1 


*  The  uaual  itookof  aid  whoaft  ai  bar* 
vaali  nu^tecompotad,  oaii)taiunihas4iinls^ 
at  ^fiOmOOf  4ttan«m:  it  iai  thMSomit 
doar»  thali  »oaantry  havitig  thaft  attack  Itfi 
■    1  an^  gioan  ydaiv 
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of  foreign  lopdy  will  be  enentially  dimU 
niihed  bj  the  diaoge  in  agriculture  abroad, 
to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and^  I  own  I 
.pannot  contemplate  all  the  etiU  which  we 
ure  thus  madly  entailing  upon  ourselves, 
^d,  indeed,  upon  Europe  in  general, 
without  ^he  greatest  aiartp.  f  he  evil 
may  be  retarded  by  abundant  seasons; 
it  may  be  altogether  averted  by  a  timely 
cbange  in  our  Corn  laws,  but  if  they  are 
ullowed  to  continue  in  full  force,  the  fatal 
^fiect  now  contemplated  seems  at  some 
period  inevitable. 

The  other  consideration  arising  from 
these  facts  is,  that  the  hopes  of  the  £ng« 
lish  agriculturist  ^tll  \^e  defeated,  by  the 
admission  of  a  much  l^ger  quantity  of 
fot^gt^  agricultural  produce,  other  than 
grain,  provided  the  present  law  continues 
%o  exclude  the  laM^r  description  of  pro- 
duce. More  wool,  more  flax,  more  tal- 
low, will  be  ipaported,  and  seriously  a^eot 
the  price  of  these  articles  in  the  £nglifh 
martlet.  The  present  law  is  inconiisfent 
jrith  itself;  and,  inth^t  respect,  even  Mr. 
Webb  IJaJl's  proposition  had  a  greater 
fippearance  of  wjsdom— it  was  at  least 
ropre  consistent ;  though,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, it  w^  a  consistency  in  error* 
^uch,  inde^,  has  been  the  fact.  If  gen* 
tlemen  will  look  to  the  imports  of  these 
articles,  they  wQl  fiod  the  quantities  im- 
ported have  lately  very  considerably  in* 
creased.  The  annual  average  import  of 
wool  for  five  years,  ending  182S,  an^oUnt- 
.ed  to  16,194>,502/^.:  for  the  year  1824, 
jt  amounted  to  22,55Sfi22lbs.t  being  an 
/exceu  of  6,863,720/^.  The  import  of 
tallow  for  five  yeara,  ending  18|9»  ^ver 

without  an  in^pott  pf  foreign  com  for  three 
or  four  years,  notwithstanding  ap  annual 
deficiency  of  |i  1,000,000  quarters,  pro- 
yided,  from  any  circumstance,  speculation 
had  b^en  repressed,  and  thaf  the  sole 
pbject  was,  to  live  from  hapd  to  mouth, 
without  reference  to  a  future  period:  that 
soch  has  been  our  situation  for  the  last 
^ve  years  is  my  decifledl  convictiqn.  The 
dealers  in  grain  had  sqffered  so  much  in 
their  speculations  during  \he  depressed 
^tate  of  figrjcultural  ur^u.ce»  that  they 
)ost  all  confidence,  an^  confined  their  view 
to  tl|e  immediate,  not  the  reo^ote  and  con- 
^^ent  d^and ;  such  a  Corn  law  ^B  QOff 
exists  in  this  country,  must  ever  produce 
9  similar  effect.  |t  should  be  femembeced, 
that  a)l  the  great  scarcities  in  this  coun* 
^ry  have  arisen  from  low  stocks,  cpnjqined 
ifith  deficient  produce*  • 

yoL.  xiir. 
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ragef  519,116  om^  2  grs.  lUh  for  each 
year ;  for  the  five  years  ending  1824,  it 
averages  782,^94  op^.  2  qrs.  10/^.»  being 
an  excess  in  the  latter  period  of  220,878 
cwt.  5  qrs.  9.lbs.  Tl^e  £i^  imported  from 
1811  tq  1820  averages  325,946  ctots.  an- 
nually; in  1824  it  amounted  to  547,096 
cwti,  2  ^rj.  nibs,  being  an  excess  of  the 
last  year  of  221,150  cwts.  ^s  .  nib*. 

Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  press  this 
argument  bevond  its  fair  limits.  I  am 
well  aware,  that  the  increasing  population 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  require  a 
larger  supply  of  these  articles  than  here- 
tpfqre.  I  am  also  ai^are  (hat,  in  some 
ca«es,  new  mftfl^ets  have  opened,  and,  in 
others,  duties  on  imports  have  been  low- 
ered, frhich  would  naturally  cause  a 
larger  impor^tion;  but  still.  Sir,  I  am 
convmced  tbati  if  we  continue  our  pre- 
sent systeyp,  we  shall  find  qurselves  com- 
peted vfith  at  home,  in  these  various  pro- 
ducts, in  a  way  seriously  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  classes.  I 
need  hardly  refer  to  the  evils  of  glut,  as 
we  have  so  recently  escaped  from  them» 
that  they  most  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  every  gentleman ;  an^  all  ^ho  reflect 
opon  the  subject  must  adniit  that  a  law, 
the  tendency  p^f  which  is  to  produce  dearth 
at  oqe  (Ime,  will  equally  conduce  to  create 
superabundance  at  another.  Great  and 
ruinous  fluctuation  of  pric^  is  the  inevita- 
ble result  of  a  systeqfi  of  reiitriction ;  where- 
as freedom  in  the  fr^d^  in  pqrn  leads  to 
the  qpposjte  effect ;  to  ^s  pouch  steadiness 
of  price  a^  if  consistent  with  a  commodity, 
^he  produce  qf  which  varies  so  much  with 
the  seaQons.  In  order  to  illustrate  this, 
let  us  suppose  the  trade  in  con\  cqnfined 
tq  a  single  parish.  Ci|n  any  one,  in  such  a 
pase^  doubt  that  dei^rth  at  one  period,  and 
superabundance  at  apq  h^r,  would  follow 
as  a  necessary  cpn^quf  nee.  Extend  the 
limits  of  the  tra4o  from  a  parish  to  a 
county,  the  yarjstions,  though  less  sad- 
den and  less  frequent,  will  still  be  pf  p^r- 
{>etual  recurrence.  Extend  them, to  a 
arge  co^nfry,  and  the  chqnce  o(  ^uctua- 
tioq,  as  well  as  its  range,  b|ecoiqes  thereby 
diqaipished.  In  fact,  ^l^e  qpor^  the  basis 
ffom  whence  your  s^pplie^  are  drawn  is 
widened,  the  gT$^a(er  tl\e  steadiness  of 
price ;  the  more  it  is  narrowed,  the  more 
constant  and  the  more  fatal  in  their  effect^ 
are  the  fluftqatiops  ^q  w^^^^h  yoq  are  sub- 
ject.« 


*  In  early  times,  when  there  was  a  diffi-i 
culty  in  the  cqiiveyance  of  bulky  com mp^ 

S      '  '  ' 
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Anolher  material  eontideration.  re^ 
tpecting  a  price  of  c6rn  considerably 
higher  than  its  rate  in  surrounding  nations, 
arises  from  its  efect  on  capitd  invested 
in  manufactures  and  other  pursuits.  It 
roust  raise  the  price  of  labour,  and  this 
rise  in  labour  must,  in  aome  shape  or 
other,  afitet  the  manufacturer.  Some 
imagine  it  rawes  the  price  of  his  common 
dities;  others,  of  which  I  am  one,  that 
it  reduces  the  rate  of  bis  profiu.^  In  the 
former  case,  competition  in  foreign  mar- 
keU,  with  articles  of  fbreij^  produce, 
would  become  impossible;  in  tne  latter 
case,  the  profits  or  stock  would  be  essen* 
tialiy  diminished.  In  either  case  dan^r- 
ous  consequences  would  result.  Capital, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  the  power 
and  importance,  as  well  as  wealth,  of  this 
country  depends,  would  be  attracted,  by 
superior  advantages,  to  some  other  more 
favoured  situation.  Gentlemen  unaccus- 
tomed to  reflect  upon  subjects  of  this 
nature,  and  perceivmg  great  appearance 
of  prosperity  in  all  directions,  may,  per- 
haps,  undervalue  this  considenition ;  and 
yet  is  there  none  of  more  vital  conse- 
quence ^0  the  essential  interests  of  this 
country.  I  implore  tliem  to  reflect  from 
what  cause  it  proceeds,  that  England  pos- 
sesses such  an  extent  of  power  and  im» 
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dities  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  arising  from  the  want  of  roads ; 
when  there  existed  a  prejudice,  as  well  as 
a  legal  penalty  against  what  was  called 
forestalling  and  regrating,  the  fluctuations 
in  price  were  immense.  In  1286,  at  one 
period  of  the  year,  wheat  sold  at  2«.  S<L 
per  quarter;  at  another,  at  IG^.;  during 
the  year  1317i  it  was  at  2/1  4«.,  4t,  and 
6f.  Bd.  per  quarter ;  in  1557 f  at  one  time, 
it  was  4/.,  at  another,  21.  135.  4/d.  per 
quarter.  The  same  holds  good  with  re- 
spect to  France  and  Spain,  where,  durine 
the  150  years  ending  witb  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  the  variation  in  price  amount- 
ed to  7  times ;  while  in  England,  for  the 
same  period,  it  did  not  exceed  S^  times ; 
restriction  either  by  law,  or  on  account  of 
difficulty  of  conveyance,  existed  in  the 
two  former  countries,  whereas  in  England^ 
notwithstanding  a  law  prohibiting  export, 
except  under  high  duties,  which  existed 
up  to  1773,  vet  owing  to  its  bein^  con- 
stantly  repealed  pro  tempore  in  periods  of 
dearth,  the  trade  was  comparatively  free, 
the  communication  between  one  part  of 
the  country  and  the  other  was  also  un- 
fettered. 


portance  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Is  it 
from  the  extent  of  her  territory,  or  amount 
of  her  papulation  ?  Surely  not.  Viewed 
with  reference  to  these  points,  how  insig^ 
niflcant  does  our  power  appear  when  con- 
trasted  with  that  of  the  leading  powers  on 
the  Continent.  How  small  is  the  extent 
of  both  our  territory,  and  the  amount  of 
our  population,  compared  with  those  of 
either  France  or  Austria ;  but  stilt  more 
glaring  is  the  contrast  if  Russia  be  the 
point  of  comparison.  How,  if  population 
and  territory  were  the  only  elements  of 
eontideratjon,  could  we  contend  with 
this  colossal  empire  ?  and  yet  we  not  only 
have  competed  with  her,  and  with  each 
of  the  other  powers  singly,  but  united, 
and  could  do  so  again  successfully  if  the 
honour  or  interests  of  the  country  required 
it.  Even  the  United  States  beau  us 
hollow  in  respect  of  territory;  and, 
although  our  population  Is  now  larger 
than  her's,  will  it  continue  to  be  so  twenty 
or  thirty  years  hence  ?  In  fact,  it  is  capi* 
tal  from  whence  the  chief  power  of  great 
states  is  derived ;  and  any  line  of  policy, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  diminish  out 
x^pital,  it  were  sheer  madness  tq  pursue. 
Does  any  statesman  in  this  House 
believe  we  can  pursue  this  policy  with 
imponity-^oes  any  man  of  common  in- 
telligence in  the  country,  who  views  the 
subject  with  impartiality,  believe  ft  ?<~Caa 
they  adduce  a  single  instance  of  n  conn^ 
try,  similarly  situated,  who  has  pursued 
such  a  system,  and  continued  to  thrive 
under  it  ?^— I  challenge  them  to  produce 
the  instance  in  any  part  or  in  any  period 
of  the  world— the  downfall  of  Holland,  on 
the  contrary,  is  attributed,  by  the  best 
authorities,  whom  it  might  appear  pe« 
dantrv  to  quote,  to  this  very  circumstance, 
T>f  a  large  artificial  rise  in  the  price  of 
bread.*  Sir,  I  feel  convince,  if  our 
Com  laws  were  to  continue  without  modi- 
fication for  twenty  years,  thai  the  pros- 
perity of  England  would  receive  a  mortal 
stab.  There  is  also  another  effbct  pro- 
duced* by  this  law,  which  is  of  no  mean 
importance.  I  allude  to  its  eilbet  in  a 
political  point  of  view — it  is  dear  that  its 
object  is,  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions 
for  the  benefit  of  one  class  of  the  commu* 
nity,  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  I  am  fiir 
from  wishing  to  say  any  thing  ofensiwe  to 


•  The  Com  Trade  of  Holland  was, 
until  lately,  free,  but  there  was,  and  stiH 
is,  a  tax  paid  upon  flour  ground  at  the 
mill. 
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moj[  indlvidaaU  bat  still  I  caonot,  without 
oroittiDg  the  strong  points  of  argument  in 
this  case^  refrain  from  alluduig  to  the 

Knicious  conaeouences  of  such  a  system. 
?  class  whose  nenefit  is  thus  sought  is 
the  powerful  and  affluent  class;  those 
whose  interests  are  rendered  subservient 
are  the  mass  and  body  of  thepeople— can 
this  produce  any  other  eSect  than  to 
iotjroauee  a  principle  of  discord  and  dis- 
union there,  where  harmony  and  concord 
are  so  essential  for  the  pubhc  good.  Are 
we,  Sir^  prepared,  at  tne  present  time  of 
day*  to  separate  the  aristocracy  from  the 
people  ?-^4ure  we  prepared  to  set  up  a 
privileged  class,  to  whose  immediate  ad- 
Tantage  the  real  interests  of  this  great 
pountry  are  to  be  heedlessly  sacrificed  i 
Sir,  thjs  would  be  at  all  times  most  dan- 
gerously-introducing a  principle  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  our  constita* 
tion,  and  calculated  to  work  in  it  a  change 
which  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
most  serious  apprehension.  But»  is  this 
the  time  you  would  select  for  so  rash  an 
experiment? — Is  it  a  time  of  ignorance 
and  want  of  intelligence  upon  matters  of 
this  nature  ? — Is  it  a  moment  when  mo- 
nopoly can  shelter  itself  under  the  garb 
of  patriotism  f  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
the  time,  above  all  others,  when  the  flimsy 
veil  would  be  most  easily  seen  through, 
and  when  the  real  nature  of  the  law  would 
stand  forth  in  all  its  worst  features,  naked 
and  exposed  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  an 
enlightened  and  injured  people,  'the  pre- 
sent, as  all  know,  is  a  time  when  there 
IS  spread  over  the  face  of  the  countr;^  an 
enlightenroent,  a  knowledge  and  spirit  of 
inquiry,  such  as  marked  no  former  period 
of  our  history,  and  when  it  has  penetrated 
and  shed  its  influence  over  the  abode  of 
Ignorance  and  prejudice — the  artizans, 
the  labourers  of  this  country,  are  fast 
becoming  a  far  more  intelligent  body  than 
they  formerly  were.  Not  only  have  the 
elements  of  education  been  generally  dif- 
fused amongst  them,  but  the  abstruse  and 
more  intricate  parts  of  knowledge  are  now 
communicated  to  them  with  an  ease  and 
a  profusion  calculated  to  excite  astonish- 
ment, and  to  call  forth  serious  reflexion. 
Some  individuals  entertain  apprehensions 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  l  certainly  do 
not  participate ;  but,  if  I  could  believe 
tlmt  the  legislature  of  this  country  could 
be  rash  enough  to  disregard  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  ana  to  pontinue  a  line  of  policy 
•uch  as  that  which  engendered  our  Cora 
Laws — JD  such  ao  age^  aad  with  so  clear 
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a  view  of  their  ii^tice  as  that  which 
pervades  the  mass  of  the  people,  I  should 
also  fear  the  consequences  of  this  ex  tea-  ' 
sion  of  knowledge ;  but,  Sir,  I  cannot  and 
do  not  believe  it— I  rely  upon  the  sound 
and  liberal  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration— ^I  confide  in  that  intelligence 
which  must  make  its  way  amongst  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  for  the  ' 
removal  of  an  evil  of  so  glaring  and  so 
pernicious  a  tendency. 

Sir,  before  I  proceed  to  state  what 
alteration  in  the  law  I  am  now  about  to 
recommend,  I  think  it  desirable  to  men- 
tion shortly  what  the  Corn  Law  of  Eng- 
land formerly  was,  and  the  rather  because 
some  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  our 
present  law  as  of  long  standing,  and  hav- 
mg,  therefore,  received  the  seal  of  time 
and  experience.  This,  Sir,  is  an  error ; 
the  principle  introduced  into  our  legisla- 
tion on  that  subject  by  the  law  of  1815  is 
entirely  new — such  as  we  newer  dreamt 
of  before,  being,  in  truth,  the  wildest 
theory,  and  most  insane  speculation,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  heads  of  practical 
statesmen.  It  contained,  as  we  know,  a 
provision,  that  there  should  be  a  complete 
exclusion  of  foreign  corn  under  a  given 
price  (80«.  per  quarter),  and  a  free  ad- 
mission of  it  above  that  price.  The  la«v 
of  1822  in  some  measure  modified  tliis 
principle,  but  containing  an  import  price, 
and  fixing  that  as  high  as  70^.  it  left  the 
law  in  very  nearly  the  same  injurious 
state.  This^  I  have  said,  was  net  so  for- 
merly} with  permission  of  the  House  I 
will  shortly  state  what  was  the  principle 
of  the  law  from  the  time  we  became  a 
regularly  iaaporting  country  of  corn, 
namely,  in  I77S.  By  tlie  law  passed  in 
that  year,  foreign  wheat  was  at  all  times 
admissible  into  the  English  aiarkets,  sub- 
ject to  ane  high  duty  of  24«.  Sd.  per 
Quarter,  and  two  low  duties ;  the  first  of 
is.  d(/.,  the  second  of  6d.  per  quarter. 
The  high  duty  was  payable  when  wheat 
was  below  44^.  per  quarter ;  the  first  low 
duty  of  2«.  M.  when  its  average  priee  was 
at  or  above  44f. ;  the  second  low  duty  of 
6d.  per  quarter  when  the  price  reached 
48;.  l*he  same  principle  and  amount  of 
duties  was  continued  by  the  law  passed  in 
1791,  but  the  prices  at  which  tney  were 
payable  were  altered;  the  high  duly  of 
24f.d^.  was  payable  up  to  SOs.i  the  6r»tl«>w 
duty  of  2s.  6d.  between  50s.  and  54<. ;  and 
the  second  low  duty  of  6d,  at  or  ftbove  5U. 
In  1804;  these  prices  were  asaia  changed 
to  69s.  per  quartcri  up  to  which  the  high 
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duty  was  payable ;  betireen  6Sf.  and  USs. 
the  first  low  duty  was  impoaed,  and  at  66x. 
the  second  low  duty  took  place.  Owing 
to  tHe  price  in  the  English  marki^t  being 
Always  (with  the  exception  of  tbi^ee  br 
four  year8»  which  occul'red  a^er  the  Anle- 
^ican  war)  above  that  price  at  which  the 
high  duty  was  payable,  the  effect  was  a 
free  trade  in  corn,  subject  to  a  duty  of 
Sf,  6d.  per  quarter  at  most*  but  generally 
to  a  duty  of  only  6d,  yirtually»  then, 
though  not  nominally,  we  had  a  free  trade 
In  corn  with  very  low  duties.    I  shall  now 

groceed  to  the  proposed  alteration^  but 
efore  I  do  so  I  must  clear  my  way  of  the 
exclusive  burthens  to  which  the  agricul- 
turiat  of  this  country  is  subject,  and,  on 
Account  of  which,  by  the  admission  of  all 
barties,  be  is  entitled  to  some  protection. 
Sir,  these  have  been  much  exaggerated ; 
but  neithei^  am  I  disposed  to  reduce  them 
to  their  lowest  amount,  as  I  am  convinced 
Uiat  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  make  a  fair 
and  liberal  allowance  to  the  agricultural 
interest  with  respect  to  these  burthens; 
but  I  muftt  inquire  a  little  as  to  their 
amdiint;  They  are  said  to  consist  of  poor 
tates,  tithes^  Ikdd-tdx,  highway*  and  othelr 
pardcbiiBl  rates; 

The  Poor  Rates,  including 
county  rates  and  other  pay- 
ments, amounted  in  1823  to  £ 

,    about    0P 7,000,000 

Tithes   •4*««»»»**««**«*««  5,0Q0yO0O 

J-andTax 1,210,127 

Highways,  &c 2,000,000 

£  15,210,127 

But  io  eoter  M  (jossible  loss  accruing 
from  these  biir'theiis,  I  will  take  them  at 
18,000,000t» 

Now,  Sir,  let  tis  boilsider  what  would 
be  the  effect  y>f  a  duty  of  lbs.  per  quarter 
imposed  on  the  import  of  fdreign  wheat 
into  this  country ;  if  iVe  tikke  thle  ct>n- 

.  *  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  is  a  high, 
nay,  an  extravagant  calculation»-no  al« 
lowance  is  made  for  that  portion  of  poor 
and  county  rates  paid  b;^  the  towns— none 
for  that  portion  of  the  tithes  in  the  hands 
of  )ay  impropriators,  nor  for  the  church 
p^tronft^e,  generally  in  the  hat^da  of  the 
landed  interest — ^nor  is  the  effect  of  the 
legacy  &\ft)[  falling  anon  personal  and  not 
real  propelrty,  ^t  all  calculated.  ^  If  all 
these  cirdumstantes  were  fairly  estimated, 
the  claink  w^uld  trt  iconaiderably  reduced. 
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sumption  at  14,000,006  ^udHerii  it  will 
stand  thus : 

14,000,000    quarters    wheat, 

raised  in  price  by  a  duty  of  £ 

lOf.   per  quarter 7,000,000 

14,000,000  barley,  duty,  5s* .  S,500,00d 

20,000,000  oats,  duty  S* S,000,00(J 

Grass  produce,  vegetables,  &c.  5,000,000 

I  IP—— ■.la 

£  18,500,006 
A  duty  of  10^.  Would  then  have  the  ef« 
iect  of  drawing  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  this  douhtry  ]8,000,000f.  annu* 
ally  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  if 
the  trade  in  com  were  free.  No  doubt 
cab,  I  think,  be  entertained  of  this  being 
its  effect,  or  nearly  its  effect.  It  ia  dew 
that  the  object  of  the  duty  must  be  td 
raise  the  price  of  ligricultural  produce 
generally,  or  it  would  be  of  no  value  at 
all :  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  impose  re- 
strictions without  a  motive,  as  would  bd 
the  case  if  it  were  true,  as  some  aeem  td 
imagine  that  the  duty  would  (all  onljr 
upon  the  foreign  corn  imported,  and  not 
produce  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of 
the  whole  quantity  consumed.*    In  thd 


*  The  high  i-ate  of  what  is  called  thd 
remunerating  price  in  this  country,  pro^ 
vided  the  whole  Quantity  of  food  require4 
for  bur  cofa6umj;>tion  were  raised  at  home, 
Would  be  owing  to  the  inferior  descriptioif 
ot  soil  thus  forced  into  cultivation,  and 
Which  could  not  be  cultivated  unless  li 
I  high  price  Were  obtained  for  its  produce. 
Under  a  system  bf  free  trade  in  corn, 
these  inferior  boils  would  not  be  forced 
into  corn  cultivation;  or  rather,  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  regillar  rotation  of 
crops,  which  the  high  pnce  arising  froni 
duty  payable  on  the  impbrt  bf  foreigd 
corn  would  produce:  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  soil  so  inferior  now  in  cultivation  which 
might  not  occasionally  be  broke  up  fot 
one  or  two  crops  of  grain,  but  with  mo« 
derate  prices  the  inferior  soils  would  not 
be  stimulated  to  an  unnatural  produce  by 
a  larffe  expenditure  of  capital,  in  the  shape 
bf  anificial  manure  and  great  labour,  but 
allowed  to  rest  until  nature  had  again  in* 
vigorated  them  for  a  similar  process  of 
cropping.  I  need  not  mention  to  those 
acquainted  with  agricultural  pursuits,  that 
these  ihferiorisoils  would  bear  some  speciea 
of  herbage  when  not  ploughed.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  better  descriptions  of  soil 
would  be  stimulated  to  greater  produce 
by  a  large  expenditure  of  capitali  wbeii 
pricea  were  big^  than  when  low; 
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lerentofufVee  trade  in  corn,  the  homi 
jzrowth  would  be  lest,  and  the  imporu  of 
foreign  corn  greater.  The  latter,  drawri 
from  soils  of  a  superior  quality  than  those 
in  cultivation  in  this  country,  would  be 
told  with  profit  to  the  grower  at  more 
moderate  prices.  It  is  clear  that  low 
prices  would  be  the  consequence  of  open 
ports,  and  high  ones  (the  demand  con- 
tinuing the  same)  the  result  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreign  corn,  provided  it  did  not, 
as  it  would  produce  great  fluctuation  of 
price :  a  moderate  duty,  supposing  it  not 
to  exclude  foreign  com,  would  thus  have 
the  effect  of  raising  its  price  generally  in 
the  markets  of  this  country.  If  the  price 
of  #heat  was  raised,  that  of  every  other 
description  of  agricultural  produce  wobld 
prdportionably  be  increased.  This  is  uo 
generall  V  allowed,  that  I  need  not,  I  am 
sure,  taxe  up  the  time  of  the  House  in 
arguing  it. 

The  next  point  to  whidi  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  is,  the  probable 
price  at  which  a  certain  quantity  of  foreign 
com  would  now  be  sold  in  the  markets  of 
this  country.  One  datum  is  afforded  by 
the  average  price  at  Rotterdam,  from  the 
year  1815  to  the  year  1824,  the  result  of 
which  is,  an  average  price  for  the  whole 
of  the  ten  years,  of  47#.  99d*  per  quarter. 
True  it  is,  thlit  in  one  of  the  vears,  I817» 
the  price  rose,  on  account  of  scarcity  in 
France  and  England,  to  9Ss.  per  quarter ; 
but  during  the  four  or  fife  latter  years  of 
this  period,  the  prices  were  unusually  de- 
pressc^d,  oWing  to  the  English  markets 
being  closed  agatVist  the  admission  of 
foreigf)  corn.*  There  is,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  imagine  it  is  too  high  an  average ; 
and  as  Rotterdam  is  about  the  satne  di«u 
tance  from  the  ports  6f  the  exporting 
countries  as  the  harbours  of  Great  Britain, 
the  probability  is,  that  if  our  poru  were 
open  for  the  admission  of  foreign  corn,  it 
fu>uld  not  be  sold  with  profit  below  that 
price.  The  average  price  of  wheat  at 
New  York,  for  the  five  years  ending  1824, 
is  S8^.  per  quarter.  Thb,  however,  was 
a  period  during  which  no  import  for 
British  consumption  took  place,  and  there 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  imagine  the 
price  higher  than  it  would  amount  to  under 

*  The  prices  were  as  follows : 
1815.  A7s.    H^d.        I8SO..S61.  lOld. 
1816. .60s.  Ud.  1821.. SS^.    5d. 

1817.. 9S$,    Sd.  1822. .29«.    9^. 

1818.. 66s.    8d.         1823.. SOf.    3^. 
1819.. 46#.    6^4.        1824.. 92i.  lO^d. 
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(U  birtumstance  bf  a  demand  for  this 
country— -to  this  might  be  added  the  ex- 
pense of  freight,  &c.,  amounting  to  about 
12^.,  which  would  raise  it  to  50t.  per 
quarter.*  Wheat  frotn  Odessa  could 
hardly  be  icbported  under  a  price  of  44f.,f 
including  all  the  charges.  From  these 
facts,  added  to  all  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  most  com. 
petent  authorities  on  this  subject,  and 
whose  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  proba- 
bre  price  of  foretffn  com  in  the  English 
markets,  provided  they  were  open  to  iti 
reception,  I  have  found  to  varv  between 
45s.  and  52.,  I  am  at  least  justified  in  assum- 
ing, that  45#.  without  duty  would  be  as  low 
a  price  as  that  at  which  any  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  could  be  imported  into  this 
country.  If  to  this  were  added  a  duty  of 
lOf.  per  quarter,  it  would  raise  the  pricci 
to  55^.4  find  that  is  quite  as  high  as  any 
attention  to  the  real  interests  of  the  coun^ 
try,  would  justify  an  attempt  to  raise  it: 
I  am,  however,  aware  that  great  alarm 
prev^ls  amongst  the  agriculturists  upon 
this  Subject,  and  that,  judging  from  tbd 
present  low  prices  on  the  contment,  they 
believe,  that  if  the  ports  were  thrown  open 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  Corn,  subject 
only  to  a  moderate  duty,  a  most  serious 
revulsion  would  take  place  in  their  inter- 
ests; that,  in  fact,  they  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  deluge  of  foreign  com, 
which  would  bring  back  all  the  tremendous 
distress  which  existed  during  the  recent 
period  of  low  prices.  They  conceive  this 
more  especially,  as  they  infer  from  the  cir-^ 
comstanceof  no  import  having  taken  place 
into  Great  Britain  rot  six  years,  that  there 
must  be  a  large  quantity  ready  to  be  pour- 
ed into  this  country.  I  believe  their  fears 
are  greatly  beyond  that  which  the  real 
fiicts  of  the  case  would  justify,  as  I  will 
shortly  endeavour  to  shew ;  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  meet  them  by  such  a  regula- 
tion as  roust,  1  think  be  admitted,  even  bj^ 


«  The  wheat  of  the  United  States  is  of 
superior  quality. 

t  The  average  quality  of  Odessa  wheat 
is  stated  to  be  inferior  by  one  sixth  to  that 
of  English  growth. 

iThe  probability  is,  it  would  be  higher, 
that  as  a  larger  quantity  were  required 
for  the  increasing  consumption  of  this 
country,  it  would  sustain  a  slight  but  gra- 
dual augmentation  of  price  owing  either 
to  the  greater  distance  or  diminished  fer'-' 
tility  of  soil  from  whence  it  would  be 
drawn. 
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Ibe  mott  SuMLp  to  be  a  f  uflkient  goaraiK 
tee  againtt  tuch  an  e? iL  I  would  proposct 
nore  witb  a  view  to  quiet  apprebensioo 
than  aa  a  matter  of  any  real  importance  in 
ituit,  to  iacrease  the  duty  by  Ss^  per 
^uartefy  in  proportion  aa  the  price  de^ 
dined  6$* :  tnui»  at  65s*  the  duty  to  be 
10s.;  from 

56  to  50 15  per  quarter*. 

50  —  45 ^ditto. 

45  —  40 25ditto. 

It  is  my  belief  that  thit  would  be,  at  the 
bigh  duty  formerl;^  was,  a  deadletter»  aal 
have  no  idea  of  prices  falling  so  low  under 
a  s^atem  of  import  anb|ect  to  moderate 
duties  as  to  call  into  operation  any  other 
duty  than  the  lowest  mentioned  (10f»); 
but  it  is  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to  make 
any  sacrifices  to  public  feeling,  which  can 
be  done  without  endfingering  the  main  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  ;  and  with  that  view  it 
Uf  not  from  any  feeling  of  the  utility  of 
the  measure  itself,  that  I  venture  to  pro* 
pose  it. 

The  fears  respecting  the  immenseiiuan- 
tity  of  foreign  corn  which  would  be  pour- 
ed into  our  ports,  on  the  opening  of  the 
marketa  of  this  country  to  its  admission, 
I  hold  to  be  greatly  exaggerated ;  1  do 
not  conceive  that  at  the  present  moment 
the  whole  world  could  furnish  us  witb  a 
1,000,000  quarters  of  wheat;  and  I  have 
strong  reason  to  believe,  that,  coesideriag 
the  low  state  of  our  stocks,  this  would 
not  be  more  than  we  require  to  re-establish 
them.  Nor  do  I  hnagine  that  any  great 
revulsion  of  price  would  immediately 
occur.  Where  a  real  and  not  fictitious 
demand  exists,  the  opening  of  the  poru 
produces  but  a  slight  effect  on  price ;  this 
was  exemplified  by  the  opening  of  the 
porta  (as  it  is  called)  for  oats  last  August 
' — tlie  price,  when  the  ports,  opened,  was 
S8s.  per  quarter ;  it  declined  in  September 
to  22i«  ^^L  and  rose  again  in  December 
to  2S#.  4i{.— the  quantity  imported  wai 
4S8.000  quarters. 

With  refWence  to  tlie  usual  import, 
profided  the  law  were  altered  according 
to  the  plan  I  have  suggested,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  amount  to 
any  quantity  which  could  be  considered 
injurious  to  our  own  agriculturists.  We 
may  judge  of  what  is  likely  to  be  by  wliat 
has  been.  The  total  imports  of  wheat, 
from  the  j%ar  1800  to  1820,  amounted  to 
12,577,0^  grs.^  glnng  an  annual  average 
import  of  589,^36  frr.  The  average 
priee  of  that  period  amounted  to  84r.  6(L ; 
bqt,  during  a  portion  of  it,  the  currency 
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waa  depreciated^  and  allowance  must  bo 
made  for  such  depreciation.  If  we  deduct  10 
per  cent  from  it,  we  shall  deduct  much  more 
than  the  real  fact  demands;  and  this 
would  give  ua  a  metallic  price  for  the 
period  in  question  of  76#.,  twenty  shiU 
Ws  a  quarter  higher  than  that  at  which 
I  should  wish  to  see  it  raised  to  by  any 
dut^  we  mi^t  impose.  Daring  the 
penod  in  question,  there  occurred  four  or 
five  years  of  decided  dearth^  when  the 
prices  rose  to  a  tremendous  height,  and  a 
preportionably  large  import  took  .place. 
The  following  are  the  years  of  largeit 
import,  with  the  average  price  of  each 
year:— • 

Qrt.  WheO.  £.     «. 

1800  ....  1,263,771    ..•.    110  .5 

1801  ...•  1,424',241  ••••  115  11 
1810  •.«.  1,439,615  ....  108  0 
1817  ....  1,030,829  ...,  94  0 

1818 1,586,030  ....  83  8 

Whoever   will    examine    the    sources 

from  whence  these  large  supplies  were 
drawn,  will  see  at  once  that  nothing  but 
a  very  high  price  could  have  attracted  a 
portion  oif  them  to  this  cotmtry.  The 
whole  world  seems  ransacked,  with  a  view 
to  the  supply  of  Great  Britain  in  periods 
of  dearth — not  the  producu  of  Europe 
and  America  alone  are  pressed  into  our 
service,  but  those  of  Asia  and  Africa 
are  made  to  contribute  to  our  wants. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  imagine  that, 
with  a  moderate  average  price  of  55s.  per 
quarter  for  wheat,  we  should  import  upon 
an  average  more  than  we  did  daring 
the  twenty-one  years  of  which  1  have 
taken  notice.  Supposing,  however,  the 
average  amount  of  our  annual  imports  of 
wheat  was  1,000,000,  instead  of  600,000 
quarters,  surely  no  great  alarm  need  be 
felt  by  the  British  agriculturist.  He 
would  still  have  to  supply  13,000,00o 
quarters;  and  as  the  population  of  the 
country  is  rapidly  increasins,  the  demand 
would  certainly  not  diminish,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  might,  ina  few  years,  be  expected 
most  materially  to  increase.  The  plan  I 
have  proposed  to  the  House  for  an  altera* 
tmn  of  the  law  involves  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  averages.  I  am  aware  how 
unfashionable  such  a  system  is  at  the 
present  moment;  but,  after  the  most 
mature  reflection,  I  give  it  aa  my  decided 
opinion,  that  mo  long  as  duty  upon  the 
import  of  foreign  com  continues  a  partof  our 
system,  so  Ions  must  we  reguUite  it  by 
some  such  mai^inery ;  and  1  must  fairly 
own,  1  have  no  auch  vhilcot  objection  to 
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it  u  I  hear  generally  proclaimed.  I  aee 
no  reaton  to  dodbt  that  the  f  rands  which 
are  atated  to  hare  been  committed  nmj 
be  eCectually  prevented,  by  apptying 
tndi  remedies  as  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature may  devise;  nor  is  fraud  so  likely 
to  be  eonxnitted,  nnder  a  system  of  im* 
port,  with  moderate  duties*  as  under  the 
present  law,  which  establishes  an  artificid 
barrier  to  all  trade  in  foreign  corn,  tmtil 
prices  shall  have  reached  a  given  amount. 
\Vhen  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  grain 
tn  bond,  w»ting  for  a  market— entailing 
a  heavy  loss  upon  the  merchant  to  whom 
H  belongs^suhject  to  damage  and  de- 
struction of  various  kinds^and  a  most 
beneficial  market  existing  just  without 
the  precincts  of  the  warehouse«*there  is 
certainly  a  premium  held  out  for  frand« 
such  as  hardly  ever  existed  before,  and 
which  may,  in  some  instances,  be  irre- 
sistible ;  but  the  alteration  now  proposed 
in  the  law  would  at  once  remove  all  such 
inducement:  at  the  utmost*  the  whole 
benefit  tobeattamed  by  fraudulent  returns 
would  be  a  somewhat  lower  duty  than 
that,  at  which,  without  a  rise  in  price  in 
our  own  markets,  foreign  com  would  be 
admitted.  I  hsve  ne  great  apprehension 
that  such  a  motire  would  induce  men  of 
so  high  a  sense  of  honour  as  that  which 
distinguishes  die  character  of  British 
merchants,  to  ii^ure  their  character,  and 
tarnish  their  reputation,  by  §o  dishonest  a 
practice*  Supposing  even  that  some 
inconvenience  of  this  nature  belonjs^ 
inherently  to  the  average  system,  still  U  it 
not  necessary  to  guard  againit  the 
greater  inconvenience  of  import  doty 
upon  so  important  an  article  as  grain,  at 
periods  of  dearth  2  You  must  be  prepared 
either  to  contipue  your  duty  at  whatever 
price  com  may  amount  to,  or  you  must 
establish  a  practicable  mode»  by  which, 
at  a  siven  price,  sqch  duty  shall  cease. 

with  respect  to  the  first,  I  have  no  idea 
of  a  duty,  however  moderate,  beinff  main- 
tainable in  a  period  of  dearth.— I  have  no 
idea  of  an^  one  who  has  reflected  upon 
the  irritation  and  feverish  excitement 
always  existing  in  the  public  mind  at 
auch  periods— seriously  determining  upon 
a  law  of  which  that  was  a  provision— 
sure  I  am  its  fatal  impolicy  would  soon  be 
discovered,  and  some  remedy  be  applied. 
Mr.  Burke's  opinion  upon  this  point  is 
deserving  of  great  weight— he  states  in 
bis  thoughts  and  details  upon  scarcity, 
published  in  1796,  that  he  has  observed 
that  the  lower  orders  patiently  submit  to 
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any  privations  on  the  score  of  food,  so 
long  as  they  can  attribute  them  to  no 
otlier  cause  than  the  visitations  of  Prorid- 
ence— but  that  the  moment  they  detect 
the  hand  of  government  interfering  with 
their  supply  of  food,  they  become  dis- 
contented and  riotous— they  attribute 
not  a  portion  of  their  distress,  but  the 
whole  of  it,  to  this  cause.  This  appears 
to  me  a  most  sound  opinion,  and  I  do 
trust  that  whatever  change  the  Hobse 
may  determme  upon  in  the  Com  laws,  it 
never  will  be  lost  sight  of.  Some  propose 
to  remedy  the  evil  by  intrusting  the  privy 
council  with  a  power  to  suspend  the  duty 
when  they  see  reason  to  do  so— 1  do  not 
know  what  the  present  privy  council  may 
feel  upon  the  subject^  but  a  power  more 
invidioos,  one  more  difficult  of  execution, 
without  giving  great  offence  to  conflicting 
intererts^one  more  calculated  to  render 
them  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  I 
can  hardly  imagine.  Others  recommend 
a  temporanr  act  to  be  passed  at  a  period 
of  dearth ;  but  it  should  be  home  in  mind, 
that  a  dearth  is  commonly  ascertained  in 
October  or  November,  and  that  parlia* 
ment  does  not  usually  assemble  until 
February.  It  would  therefore  be  neces- 
sary  to  call  it  together  for  this  special 
purpose  at  an  unusual  and  inconvenient 
season^  besides  affording  food  for  all  that 
jealousy  and  excitement  which  such  a 
proceeding  would  necessarily  give  rise  to. 
Few  will  contend,  that,  under  the  freest 
system  of  trade,  no  dearth  would  ever 
occur;  that  it  would  be  rendered  less 
frequent  is  obvious ;  but  to  guard  against 
it  entirely  is  an  Utopian  speculation, 
upon  which  it  were  most  dangerous  to 
legislate— I  must  own  too  that  the  imposi- 
tion of  high  duties  at  very  low  prices^ 
whidi  by  removing  prejudice,  and  giving 
a  feeling  of  security  to  the  agriculturist, 
would  so  much  fadlitate  a  melioration  in 
our  Uw,  weighs  much  in  my  mind  in 
favour  of  a  continuance  of  averaget,  with- 
out which  no  such  provision  could  be 
made.  The  information  derived  from 
these  averages,  together  with  the  conveni- 
ence the  public  derive  from  them  in  re- 
gulating rents  and  contracts  of  various 
sorts,  ought  to  induce  the  House  to  pause 
before  they  change  a  system  which  has 
existed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  which 
never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  has  afforded 
ground  for  complaint  uniil  there  was 
grafted  upon  it  an  import  price,  but  with 
which  it  has  manifestly  no  inseparable 
j  connexion. 
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I  feel  most  anxious  the  House  should 
immediately  proceed  to  amend  .  a  law 
which  contains  principles  so  much  at 
variance  with  every  part  of  our  poh'cy— 
so  fraught  with  injury  to  the  people  of 
this  country— so  entirely  opposed  to  the 
spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live;  and  I  own  I  deeply  regret  the 
determination  expressed  by  government 
iiot  to  enter  upon  this  important  subject 
in  the  present  sessioi^  of  parliament.  If 
ever  there  was  a  period  when  it  could  be 
discussed  with  less  risk  of  excitement  on 
the  public  mind  than  another,  the  present 
js  that  period— no  distress  amongst  any 
plass  prevails.  The  interests,  therefore, 
pf  all  parties  may  be  considered  with  that 
calmness  and  moderation  so  essential  to 
their  being  thoroughly  understood,  and 
the  due  weight  being  afforded  to  them. 
Those  among  the  agriculturists  who  admit 
a  change  to  be  desirable^  but  recomi^end 
the  House  to  wait  un^U  the  monient  of 
scarcity  arrives,  surely  take  bx^  extraordi- 
nary view  of  their  own  uterest.  Do  they 
imagine  that  to  be  a  period,  when  even 
their  fair  claims  will  be  patiently  listened 
to  ?  Do  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  expect 
that  such  a  feeling  will  go  forth  throughout 
the  country — tliat  clamour,  not  reason, — 
^eep-rooted  prejudice,  not  fair  judgment, — 
ivill  at  such  a  season  be  called  upon  to 
decide  upon  this  subject. 

It  is  my  full  belief,  that  if  we  allow  the 
causes  pow  in  operation  to  produce  their 
fi^ll  effejct  before  we  settle  this  great 
question,  the  agriculturists  must  expect 
to  be  hurried  away  by  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling,  and  to  be  coippel|ed  to  relinquish 
all  claims,  even  the  fairest  ant)  most 
legitimate,  to  protection  and  security. 

Many  other  points  remain  to  b^  noticed, 
but  I  have  already  trespassed  at  too  great 
length  upon  the  time  and  patience  of  the 
House  to  permit  me  to  enter  upon  them 
at  present.  1  beg.  Sir,  to  move,  ««  That 
this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  to  consider  of 
the  Corn  Laws  ** 

Mr.  Gooch  said,  it  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  the  hon.  member  had  made  out 
a  case  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  him  In 
calling  upon  the  House  to  accede  to  his 
proposition.  For  the  last  six  years,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  had  been  5Ss.  3(/. 
per  quarter ;  and  he  would  ask  the  House 
wnether,  cpn^idering  all  the  expenses  to 
which  the  farmer  was  subject,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  ^o  farm  his  land  at  a  lower 
price  i    It  appeared  to  liim^  that  the  pre* 
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sent  system  of  Com  hws«  with  all  its  im- 
perfections on  its  head,  worked  well,  and 
afforded  the  farmer  a  fair  remunerating 
price.  He  did  not  stand  ther^  as  the 
advocate  of  high  prices;  and  he  con- 
sidered that  60«.  per  quarter  was  a  fair 
remunerating  price  for  wheat,  and  SO^ 
per  quarter  for  barley.  He  was  desirous 
that  every  working  man  in  the  cour\try 
shoiild  ha?e  an  adequate  recompence  for 
his  laboiir,  and  that  he  shoula,  on  th? 
Saturday  night,  be  enabled  to  diffuse 
comfort  amongst  his  wife  and  children. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  popular 
than  the  doctrine  of  cheap  bread.  Once 
raise  the  clamour  about  it,  and  it  would 
naturally  run  like  wild  fire  through  the 
country;  but  let  the  House  remember, 
that  the  experises  to  which  land  was  sub- 
ject were  extremely  high,  much  higher 
thfin  the  hon.  member  had  stated.  There 
were  the  cb^rge^  for  roads,  bridges,  gaols, 
eoupty-rates,  poor»rates,  and  the  rest ;  all 
of  which  fell  upon  the  land.  The  average 
price  of  corn,  in  foreign  iparkets,  In  the 
year  1824,  was  20^.  a  quarter.  The  price 
of  it  when  imported  into  this  country  was 
40«.  a  quarter.  ,  Could  the  British  farmer 
be  expected  to  pay  his  rent  at  such  a 
price  as  that  i  The  distinction  between 
agriculturists  and  manufacturers  was  invi* 
dious.  The  farmers  were  not  alone  in- 
terested :  the  labouring  poor  were  inter- 
ested in  the  Com  laws;  the  tradesmen 
were  interested;  the  whole  nation  was 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture 
and  the  price  of  corn ;  all  classes  were 
equally  affected  by  them,  and  all  ought  to 
sinlf  or  swim  together  like  Britons.  When 
landholders  got  a  gcfbd  price  for  their  corn, 
the  manufacturers  got  a  gpod  price  fqr 
th^ir  mc^nufactures.  There  neyer  was,  a 
period  whei)  the  country  was  more  pros- 
perous .(ban  it  was  at  present ;  and  at 
no  former  period,  until  the  notice  of  th^ 
motion  of  tne  hon.  member,  did  there  re- 
main  more  general  tranquillity.  Hq 
therefore  thought  the  hon.  member  had 
much  to  answer  for.  The  British  farmer 
could  not,  without  protection,  compete 
with  the  foreign  importer.  The  House 
might  as  well  expect  two  horses  to  make 
an  equal  race,  one  of  which  was  loaded 
with  12  stone  and  the  other  with  a  fea- 
ther; but  give  fair  weight  to  John  Bull 
and  let  him  start  at  the  same  moment, 
and  he  would  back  him  10  to  .1  agains^ 
the  foreigner. .  ^e  did  not  want  ao  eXr 
orbitant  price;  6Q««  a  quarter  would 
pay  hini  as  well  now,  as  88  did  somfi 
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tine  9^0.  The  British  farmer  required 
legisJative  protection  while  he  was  bur- 
thened  witn  such  heavy  public  charges  ; 
according  to  the  gradual  diminution  of 
those  charges  he  would  not  object  to 
the  partial  removal  of  the  protecting  du* 
ties*  His  fixed  opinion  was,  that  the 
bon.  mover  ou^ht  to  have  lefl  well  alone ; 
and  with  that  impression  he  should  con- 
clude by  moving  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Curmen  said»  it  could  not  be  dis- 
goised,  that,  upon  this  question,  the  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing  interests  were 
directly  at  issue.  To  decide  between 
tbem  was  a  delicate  task ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  agricultural  interest 
was  to  be  entirely  sacrificed  i  The  hon. 
member  proposed  by  enlarging  the  supply, 
to  keep  down  the  price ;  but  did  he  con- 
sider the  ultimate  result  of  such  a  mea- 
sure? A  depreciation  of  price  must 
necessarily  throw  a  (juantity  of  land  out 
of  cultivation  in  this  country,  and  we 
should  then  be  reduced  to  depend  on 
foreign  supply.  Could  the  hon.  member 
guarantee  such  a  continuance  of  that 
supply  as  wouhl  prevent  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  dearth  in  this  country? 
He  had  no  objection  to  bring  the  average 
down  to  60s.  because  he  considered  that 
as  good  now  as  ^0s.  five  years  ago.  He 
was  once  an  advocate  for  a  change  in  the 
Com  laws,  because  of  the  distress  he  had 
witnessed  in  the  country  ;  but  he  had 
since  altered  his  mind.  There  was  com- 
plete security  against  any  present  dearth 
in  the  quantity  of  corn  on  hand.  He  did 
not  think,  therefore,  that  a  case  had  been 
made  out  to  call  for  an  alteration  of  the 
law. 

Lord  Oxmantoom  supported  the  amend* 
ment.  He  said  he  foresaw  a  multitude 
of  inconveniences  in  the  hon.  member's 
plan.  If  it  were  adopted,  it  would  plaice 
OB  in  a  situation  of  complete  dependence 
on  supplies  of  com  from  abroad.  It 
would  slso  throw  much  of  our  tillage 
landsout  of  cultivation^  and  thereby  dimm- 
ish the  numbers  of  that  hardy  population 
the  agricultural  labourers,  which  it  ought 
to  be  our  interest  to  encourage :  seeing 
that  they  constituted  the  strength  of  the 
ompire.  Upon  these  grounds,  he  was  op- 
pond  to  the  proposition  for  altering  the 
Cora  laws. 

Mr.  Hutkiuon  said,  it  was  not  his  in- 

.  taniiook  in  rising  to  address  the  House,  to 

make  any  observations  on    those  facts 

which  his  hon.  firiendB  the  member  for 

JBridgeaorth.  hady  with  such  meritorious 
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industry  and  researcTi  submitted  to  its 
attention.  He  believed  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  say,  that  in  those  general 
commercial  regulations,  which  affected 
not  only  the  trade  in  corn,  but  all  other 
great  branches  of  our  mercantile  economy, 
be  concurred  with  his  hon.  friend.  The 
reason,  therefore,  why  he  did  not  advert 
to  the  facts  so  perspicuously  submitted  by 
his  hon.  friend,  was  not  that  he  denied 
that  they  were  of  the  greatest  importance, 
or  that  they  were  not  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  notice  of  that  House  and  of  the 
country  at  large.  So  far  from  it,  that  he 
was  most  solicitous  that  the  whole  of 
those  facts  should  undergo  the  fullest 
consideration  from  both.  Without,  how- 
ever, disputing  those  facts,  the  grounds 
of  his  objection  to  the  motion  rested 
mainly  on  the  time  under  which  such  a 
revision  of  our  system  was  proposed.  If 
it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House  to 
send  the  suhject  to  the  consideration  of  a 
committee,  he  would  be  prepared  to  shew 
in  that  committee,  that,  though  not  dif- 
fering from  his  hon.  friend  in  principle, 
vet  still  he  did  not  think  that  the  course 
he  proposed  was,  from  the  time,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  ad- 
viseable,  although  the  real  difference  be- 
tween them  was  only  in  degree.  He  was 
most  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on 
this  point.  He  believed,  however,  that 
the  views  which  he  entertained  of  the 
system  that  ought  to  govern  the  Corn 
trade  of  this  country,  were  not  unknown, 
either  within  or  without  that  House.  He 
might  be  allowed  to  say,  that  they  were 
on  record  in  the  Report  of  the  select 
committee  which  sat  on  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  in  1821.  Without 
risking  the  imputation  of  arrogance,  he 
might  state,  that  the  opinions  which  he 
held  on  that  most  important  subject  were 
fully  expressed  in  tnat  report ;  and  he 
might  now  refer  to  that  very  document, 
and  call  upon  the  House  to  compare  the 
observations  stated  in  it,  with  the  pros- 
pective relief  and  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  interestt  what  had  actually, 
as  affecting  those  interests,  since  occurred. 
It  might  have  been  presumed,  that  those 
who  felt  deeply  on  the  question  of  the 
Com  laws,  as  they  affected  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  would  have  looked  with  a 
less  hostile  view  at  any  revision  of  that 
system,  when  they  actually  found  that 
subsequent  events  had  so  strictly  corres- 
ponded with  the  deductions  and  expec- 
tations laid  down  in  that  Report.  Indeed, 
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he  beliefed  that  there  were  many  hon. 
members,  and  other  gentlemen  deeply 
connected  with  that  interest,  who  at  the 
time,  differed  from  the  views  of  that  com- 
mittee, but  who  were  now,  from  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  fully  satisfied  of  the 
soundness  of  its  general  conclusions.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  prepared  to  argue, 
that  whilst  there  might  exist  a^fuU  acqui- 
escence in  the  principles  of  that  report, 
as  to  the  permanent  system  that  ought  to 
govern  our  trade  in  corn,  it  was  not  at  all 
inconsistent,  that  there  should  exist  a 
difierence  as  to  the  time,  mode,  and 
degree,  under  which  a  revision  of  the  pre- 
sent system  should  take  place. 

It  was  certainly  with  surprise  that  he 
had  seen  so  many  petitions  presented  to 
that  House,  deprecating  any  change  in 
the  laws  passed  for  the  protection  of  the 
agricultural  interest  in  the  year  1815. 
He  trusted  that  he  should  always  feel 
disposed  to  treat  with  attention  the  peti- 
tions of  any  great  class  of  the  community  ; 
but  he  could  not  help  reminding  the 
House  of  the  great  difference  that  existed 
hi  the  tone  and  prayer  of  those  petitioners 
a  few  years  back,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  would  be  recollected,  that  they 
were  the  same  parties  who  had,  at  a  for- 
mer period,  in  their  petitions  to  that 
House,  complained  of  tlie  inefficiency  of 
the  present  law,  and  of  its  total  inade- 
quacy to  give  them  full  protection.  It 
was  impossible  that  the  House  could  for- 
get the  effect  of  what  parsed  in  1822, 
when  the  price  of  corn  was  SSs.  per  quar- 
ter. That  was  alone  the  effect  of  the 
present  system  of  law ;  for  we  had  been 
for  five  years  previous  to  that  period 
wholly  dependent  on  the  supply  of  this 
country.  He  should  repeat,  therefore, 
as  he  trusted  he  should  prove,  that  there 
was  no  inconsistency  in  acquiescing  in 
the  general  principle  of  his  hon.  friend ; 
at  the  san)e  time  that  he  denied  that  the 
present  was  the  fit  moment,  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  to  adopt  a  contrary 
course  from  that  now  pursued. 

That  the  present  operation  of  the  law 
could  not  be  permanently  made  a  part  of 
our  system,  was  what  he  should  now  pro- 
ceed to  show.  In  the  ports  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  of  France,  corn  was  sold  at  one 
half  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  pur- 
chased in  this  country.  That  fact  alone 
was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion, 
that  such  a  relation  of  circumstances,  con- 
nected with  a  state  of  prices  here,  could 
not  be  permanent!  as  respected  our  system. 
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We  were  now,  it  was  to  be  considered,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  a  general  peace  in  Eu- 
rope, and  such  was  the  state  of  circum- 
stances, regarding  an  article  of  such  im- 
mediate necessity  in  a  commercial  and 
manufacturing  country.  Now,  if  such  an 
important  fact  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
which  he  contended  it  ought  bot,  he  had 
to  press  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
House  another,  entitled  to  almost  equal 
consideration.  Great  Britain  had,  for 
forty  years  successively,  allowed  a  free 
trade  in  corn  with  the  continent,  annually, 
more  or  less.  For  the  last  six  years,  that 
Supply  had  been  cut  off.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  state  of  things  must,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  dispassionate  man,  at 
once  indicate  the  difficulties  which  present- 
ed themselves,  when  called  upon  for  an  im- 
mediate revision  ofour  system.  The  natural 
consequence  of  that  interruption  which 
had  tasen  place  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  corn-growing  countries  of  Europe, 
was  a  great  accumulation  of  that  article  in 
those  places  from  whence  we  were  wont 
to  receive  our  foreign  supply.  To  this 
.was  to  be  added,  that  since  we  had  ceased 
to  import  corn,  our  harvests  at  home  had 
been  more  than  usually  productive ;  and 
he  believed  the  same  mignt  be  said  of  the 
other  corn  countries  of  Europe.  What 
then  roust  be  the  result  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  but  that  a  great  increase  of  com 
roust  have  existed  in  those  markets,  and 
no  vent  for  it  in  any  quarter  of  the  world  ? 
For  Spain  and  Portugal,  imitating  oar 
prohibitory  system,  had  also  interrupted 
the  usual  vent  of  supplies  from  the  north 
of  Europe.  His  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Bridgenorth,  had  adverted  to  the  re- 
turns of  prices  made  by  our  consuls  in 
those  ports  from  whence  this  country  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  her  foreign  sup- 
plies of  corn.  Now,  he  could  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  in  many  places  the  present  price 
was  not  more  than  one  half,  in  others  one 
third,  and  in  some  one  fourth  of  the 
average  prices  before  the  interruption  of 
the  continental  corn  trade  with  England. 
The  House  would  consider  what  had  been 
the  average  selling  price  preceding  this 
change  in  the  corn  trade  of  this  t;ountry. 
He  thought  he  was  not  travelling  widely 
into  the  proscribed  field  of  political  eco- 
nomy, when  he  argued,  that  the  difference 
between  the  selling  price  now,  aod  the 
average  price  when  an  uninterrupted  in- 
tercourse existed  between  this  country 
and  the'continenti  was  mainly  a  loss  to 
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the  corn-grower  ia  the  latter.  The  average 
price  at  the  port  of  Danizic  had  been  45i. 
ahd  a  fraction  per  quarter.  We  were  not, 
therefore,  at  liberty  to  argue,  from  the 
present  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  corn- 
growing  countries  of  the  continent,  what 
tiie  price  would  be  if  that  intercourse, 
which  had  existed  for  forty  years,  had  not 
been  interrupted,  or  what  it  would  be,  if 
that  intercourse  was  renewed.  Let  him 
be  allowed  to  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  who 
spoke  last,  indeed  to  any  Hon.  meml>er  of 
that  House,  whether,  after  having  granted 
to  Ireland  an  uninterrupted  trade  in  grain 
with  this  country,  and,  by  that  trade,  hav- 
ing encouraged  her  to  increase  her  agri- 
cultural exertions,  we  were  suddenly  to 
shid  our  policy,  and  put  an  end  to  that 
intercourse,  any  roan,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  maintain  that  the  ruinous 
depression  and  fall  of  prices,  which  such 
a  policy  must  produce,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  fair  price  for  corn  raised  under 
such  unexpected  circumstances  of  discou- 
ragement? A  similar  effect  must  have 
been  produced  in  the  corn-growing  coun- 
tries on  the  continent,  from  whence  we 
were  wont  to  draw  our  supplies.  He  did 
not  say  this  out  of  any  particular  feeling 
of  compassion  for  the  holders  of  corn  in 
foreign  ports,  but  merely  to  point  out  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  that  when  we 
came  to  consider  of  any  permanent  mea- 
sure for  regulating  the  importation  of  corn, 
wc  should  look  rather  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing it  in  the  countries  where  it  was 
now  so  cheap,  than  at  the  price  which  it 
might  bring  to  the  grower  af^er  so  long  an 
interruption  of  his  exports.  Another 
view  of  the  question  was,  that  some  of  the 
countries  from  which  we  had  formerly  im- 
ported grain,  having  no  other  vent  for 
their  surplus  produce  but  what  our  wants 
under  particular  circumstances  might 
create*  would  discontinue  to  grow  corn, 
and  employ  their  lands  to  some  more  pro- 
fitable puroose ;  and  that  thus  the  surplus 
in  the  market  would  remedy  itself.  This 
was  an  important  feature  in  the  case,  when 
they  came  to  look  at  the  question  in  ano- 
ther light.  The  truth  was,  that  already 
these  countries  had  ceased  to  grow  corn 
to  the  extent  which  they  did  heretofore, 
when  the  consumption  of  England  was 
opened  to  their  supply.  His  hon.  friend 
had  communicated  to  the  House  the  con- 
tents of  letters  that  he  had  received  from 
certain  corn-growers  in  Poland;  and  in 
support  of  his  statement,  he  would  add, 
that  lie  did  believe,  that  what  was  stated, 


as  to  cifcumstances  in  Poland,  applied 
generally  to  other  countries,  from  which 
«re  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  supplies : 
growers  of  corn  turned  their  capital  and 
attention  to  the  rearing  of  numerous  flocks 
of  sheep.  And  here  he  begged  to  state  a 
circumstance  to  illustrate  how  the  inter- 
ruption in  any  one  branch  or  article  of 
trade  tended  to  aflect  most  sensibly  our 
general  commercial  system.  He  alluded 
to  the  tax  on  foreign  wool,  which  he  was 
ready  to  acknowledge  he  had  supported 
some  few  years  ago.  The  consequence  of 
that  imposition,  by  the  exclusion  from  our 
market,  was  a  depression  in  the  value  of 
low-priced  wool  on  the  continent.  Ex- 
tensive manufactures  in  Silesia,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  immediately  followed 
that  depression,  and  operated  as  a  relief. 
The  result,  as  affecting  our  trade,  was, 
that  the  foreign  manufacturers  were  able 
to  undersell  us  in  that  article,  and  had,  in 
a  great  degree,  excluded  us  from  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  and  in  South 
America.  Mark  what  followed  the  repeal 
of  that  tax.  The  price  of  foreign  wool,  in 
consequence  of  our  demand,  rose  in  the 
markets  of  the  continent  from  23  to  32 
florins.  The  manufacturers  of  Silesia  and 
Germany  were  no  longer  able  to  undersell 
us;  while  our  woollen  manufacture  re- 
sumed and  continued  its  former  flourish- 
ing state  [hear,hear!]. 

He  did  not  wi»h,  for  reasons  which  the 
House  would  understand,  to  enter  at  pre- 
sent more  fully  into  the  illustration  of 
those  effects.  The  state  of  things  that  he 
had  mentioned  accounted  for  the  difficult 
ties  which  now  presented  themselves,  to 
any  immediate  change.  Looking  at  those 
difficulties  with  the  strongest  conviction  of 
the  necessity  of  a  revision  of  the  Corn  laws, 
he  still  feared  to  precipitate  any  alteration, 
lest  it  should  have  the  effect  of  disgusting 
the  people  of  this  country  against  that 
system  which  he  hoped  to  see  yet  accom- 
piifrhed,  of  a  free  trade  in  com,  under  pro- 
per and  due  protection.  That  a  revision 
of  those  laws,  and  the  settlement  of  a  per- 
manent system  must  eventually  be  ac- 
complished, was  what  he  presumed  few 
gentlemen  in  that  House  would  deny.  It 
was  impossible  to  expect  that  this  system 
of  alternate  monopoly  and  free  trade  could 
be  maintained,  opposed  as  inadequate,  as 
it  had  been  at  one  time,  by  those  whose 
interest  it  affected  to  uphold,  and  at  an- 
other period,  by  other  great  interests  of 
this  country.  The  question,  then,  under 
existing  circumstances  was,  to  ascertaiii 
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#bat  was  to  be  done  at  present.    To  tfiose  ' 
who  thought  that  prohibition,  to  a  certain 
price,  and  free  trade  after  that  price,  was 
a  good  system,  he  wouhl  say,  as  his  hon. 
fViend,  the  member  for  Saffolk,  did  say, 
*«  Your  price  of  exclusion  was  far  too 
Targe."     And  here  he  must  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  the  best  answer  to  the  charges 
made  against  the  landed  mterest,  was  given 
hi  the  declaration  of  his  hon.  friend — a  de- 
claration to  which  he  had  listened  with 
peculiar  pleasure,  and  which  averred  that, 
what  with  the  diminished  burthens  of  the 
country,  and  the  altered  value  of  the  cur- 
rency, his  hon.  friend  considered  60s,  as  a 
maximum,  which  gave  a  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  the  home-grower.    Now,  when  80;. 
was   considered    the   protecting   duty  in 
1815,  and  when  be  heard  from  his  hon. 
fViend  the  admission  he  had  stated,  he  felt 
that  both  the  fact  in  tlie  one  case,  and  the 
admission  in  the  other,  was  an  answer  to 
those    petitioners    who    deprecated    any 
change,  and  that  the  period  for  a  perma- 
nent arrangement  could  not  be  far  distant. 
But,   there  was   another  mode  which 
many  hon.  members    supported   in  that 
House.    That  was,  to  open  the  ports,  im- 
mediately, under  such  a  protecting  duty 
as  was  calculated  to  uphold  the  fliir  com- 
petition of  our  own  grower.     He  would 
ask  the  House  to  consider  how,  under  the 
existing  circumstances,  either  of  these  two 
courses  might  probably  operate.    If  the 
ports  were  to  bo  opened  suddenly  to  the 
admission  of  foreign  com,  whilst  the  great 
accumulation  which  now  existed  in  the 
tbreign  ports  continued,   what  its  efii^ct 
Would  be  on  some  of  the  great  interests  of 
this  country,  he  would  not  anticipate.    If 
that  evil  was  to  be  met  by  a  protecting 
duty,  the  difficulty — and  a  great  one  it 
would  be — was,  in  any  permanent  arrange- 
ment, to  square  that  duty  with  the  exist- 
ing glut  that  was  acknowledged  to  exist 
in  the  foreign  corn  countries.    He  saw  no 
olher  mode  of  avoiding  the  evil,  unless  by 
a  graduated  scale.    These  considerations 
showed   the   difficulties  with    which   the 
i^uestion  was  surrounded  at  the  present 
Ume ;  and  which  could  not  be  expected  to 
embarrass  it  at  another  period.    The  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  present  day,  which  pre- 
vented an  attempt  to  alter  the  Corn  laws,, 
were  so  forcibly  alluded  to  in  the  Report 
of  the  committee  of  1821  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  trouble  the  House  with  the  ex- 
tract.    After  suggesting  the  propriety  of 
a  trade  in  corn,  open  to  all  nations  in  the 
world,  subject  only  to  a  fair  protecting 
duty,  the  committee  proceeded  to  say: 
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^  In  suggesting  this  change  erf  ststem 
for  further  consideration,  as  a  possible  im* 
provement  of  the  Com  taws  at  some  Aitnre 
time,  the  committee  are  fulfy  aware  of 
the  unfitness  of  the  present  moment  for  at* 
tempting  such  a  change,  when,  owing  to 
the  general  abundance  of  the  late  harvests 
in  Europe,  and  to  the  markets  of  this 
country  naving  been  shut  against  foreign 
com  for  near  thirty  months,  a  great  accu« 
mulation  has  taken  place  in  the  shipping 
ports  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  ware- 
houses of  fbreign  corn  in  this  cotmtry; 
and  when  that  accumulation,  from  want  of 
any  vent,  is  held  at  very  low  prices,  and 
might  tend  still  further  to  depress  the  over* 
stocked  markets  of  this  country,  if  allowed 
to  be  introduced  at  this  period,  except 
at  such  a  high  rate  of  duty  as  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  attempt,  and  moreover  verj 
difficult  to  determine.  The  present  mar- 
ket-price of  the  com  thus  accumulated  it 
not  the  measure  of  the  cost  at  which  it  hat 
been  produced,  or  of  the  rate  at  which  it 
can  be  afforded  by  the  foreign  grower*  bat» 
the  result  of  a  general  glut  of  the  article, 
of  a  long  want  of  demand,  and  of  extreme 
distress  and  heavy  loss  on  tbe  part  of 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  raised,  and  of 
those  by  whom  it  is  now  held  either  to 
the  warehouses  of  the  continent  or  of  this 
country.** 

It  was  here  evident,  that  the  difficdltiet 
which  at  present  existed  were  fully  con- 
templated by  the  committee  four  years 
ago.  He  would,  however,  repeat,  that 
the  present  system  could  not,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  remain  permanent.  The 
act  of  1815  was  passed  under  circumstances 
very  different  from  those  which  now  exist- 
ed. We  were  at  the  time  shut  out  from 
many  ports  of  Europe,  and  at  war  with 
America ;  and  it  was  introduced  when  the 
currency  of  the  country  sufiered  under  a 
depreciation  of  between  20  and  80  per 
cent.  Indeed,  when  the  last  legnlative 
enactment  as  to  this  system  was  introduced 
by  the  late  lord  Londonderry,  he  unequivo- 
cally avowed,  that  it  was  a  measure  of  a 
temporary  nature,  introduced  to  meet  the 
existing  difficulties  of  the  agricdtaral  in- 
terest. It  was  no^  therefbre,  a  just  as- 
sumption to  alteee  that  we  were  not  now 
or  hereafter  at  liberty  to  enter  on  a  W\t 
revision.  He  would  say,  fVuther,  that  af- 
ter what  had  been  admitted,  so  much  to 
his  credit,  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Suffolk,  combined  with  the  notoriety 
of  the  diminished  burthens  and  the  in- 
creased consumption  of  this  country,  it 
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was  ii0pofnUe  tbift  a  fmndha  of  tiM  fjfi- 
t«m  of  oar  Corn  laws  ihoold  ttot  be  a 
svfaiject  wbicb  that  House  vusi,  at  tto 
dislanc  period^  enver  upoDi  Wbetber  tiie 
oauees  which  have  lea  to  the  dUficolliea 
0f  an  immediate  revision  might,  or  might 
net,  in  the  interral  between  the  pvesesl 
and  ^e  next  sessteny  be'  removedv  though 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  thai  accnmn*- 
lation  in  the  markets  of  the  conlineBt 
most  be  dimmished,  it  was  not  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  anticipate.  Bttl>  he 
was  ready  to  arow,  that  even  if  it  was 
not  likelj  that  the  evils  which  our  own 
system  of  law  had  preduegd,  and  which 
evils  he  believed  would  be  aggravated  by 
any  predpitate  interposition  at  this  mo- 
ment, be^ning  at  an  early  period  of  the 
next  session,  s^  getting  the  fullest  in- 
formalion,  he  would  then  be  prepared  to 
grapple  with  ^lose  difficulties,  and  to  ap« 
ply,  what  he  trusted  would  prove,  an  ade- 
quate remedy,  without  injury  to  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  countrjr.  It  was  to  be 
presumed,  that  that  artificial  mound  which 
had  accumulated  in  the  foreign  com  coun- 
tries^ in  consequence  of  eur  own  system, 
would  be  in  some  degree  diminished— 
that  that  accumulation  which  would 
iHranp  us^  if  we  had  now  recourse  te  a 
precipitate  change,  could  only  be  obvia- 
ted by  a  graduMl  process.  He  did  not 
feel  a  doubt  but  that  sudi  a  remedy  could 
be  applied.  Difficulties  he  was  prepared 
to  expect ;  but  they  were  not  such  as,  in 
his  opinioo,  might  not  be  overcome.  Look* 
Ing  back  to  another  great  measure — he 
meant  the  kiw  for  regulating  the  curren- 
cy of  the  couatrj,  against  which  insupe^ 
rable  difficulties*  were  supposed  to  exist 
—he  remembered  what  had  been  observed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton,  that 
those  seeming  difficulties  should  not  de- 
ter the  legislature  ft*om  coming  back  to 
the  sound  principles  of  political  economy. 
That  great  measure  was  carried,^  and  the 
result  bad  fufly  justified  the  wisdom 
which  dictated  its  enactment.  So  he 
trusted' ir  would  be  fbund  with  Che  present 
question.  He  shodd,  in  the  next  session, 
be  prepared  to  concur  fa  some  measure 
which  would  fix  the  duty  at  a  certain 
rate  to  be  graduidly  rettoced,  so  as  that 
the  supply  fipom  foreign*  countries  might, 
by  degrees^  come  to  its  fhh^  leveH  He 
believed  it  war  the  intention  of  the  lesis* 
lature  in  1821,  to  jrive  to  the  British  far- 
mer a  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  fbr 
a  certain^  period,  in  order  to  redeem  the 
great  losses  he  had  sustsined ;  but,  by  the 
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of  next  session^  Aat  peiiedr 
would  baivw  been  sufficiently  extended. 
He  could  not  believe  the  stock  on  hand' 
at  heave  te  be  very  grsat.  Indeed,  the 
hi|j|h  price  at  this  season,  indueed  him'  tU" 
tlnnk,  that  the  supply  was  little  if  any 
Aingf  bejrond  the  demand;  and  it  was 
aoc  atali  improbable,  that,  before  the  15th 
of  August  next,  if  the  Com  laws  were 
avowed  to  remaki  in  their  present  stare, 
we  asight  have  the  whole  of  the  foreigir 
aaarketa  pouring  in  their  accumulatioav 
upon  us.  This  was  a  circumstanee  which^ 
mr  the  sake  of  ^  country,  ought  to  be 
guarded  aaatost.  He  would  Uierefore 
take  aa  esMy  opportunity  of  submittmg^ 
a  propositioA  to  the  House,  of  opening 
the  stores  here,  and  admitting  the  bonded 
eom  inte  the  market;  and  after  the  ad- 
mission of  the  hon.  member  for  Sufiblk, 
that  60f.  would  be  a  fair  remuneration  to 
the  fhrmer,  he  thought  that  to  this  pro- 
position there  could  be  no  obiectton.  He 
eould  not  look  at  the  possibility  of  ha- 
ving the  ports  thrown  open  on  the  15th 
of  August  to  the  glut  in  the  foreign  mar- 
ket, without  fodings  of  apprehension  as 
to  the  conaequences  not  as  it  might 
affiBct  the  owners  of  corn  here,  but  as  to 
its  operation  en  the  public  in  general; 
and  if  he  could  so  arrange  as  to  keep  the 
price  below  that  which  would  admit  fo- 
reign com,  without  keeping  it  too  low,  he 
thought  he  should  be  performing  a  great 
service  to  the  country.  The  quantity  of 
foreign  corn  at  present  in  bond  in  this 
country  was  not  uo  great  as  was  imagi- 
ned. It  was  estimated  at  894,000  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  a  very  small  quantity 
of  other  kinds  of  grain.  He  was  sure 
that  if  any  hon.  gentleman  were  to  object 
to  the  admission  of  this  com,  which  was 
cakukited  to  release  a  capital  that  had* 
been  so  long  locked  up,  he  must  take  a 
very  difierent  view  of  this  question,  fbom 
that  which  presented  itsdr  to  his  mind.* 
It  was  not  from  any  foeling^  of  regard  to> 
the  owners  of  the  com  that  he  made  this 
statement.  They  had  speculated  in  the 
article,  and  must  standi  by  the  conse- 
quences'of  their  speculation.  THer  might 
have  made  a  vast  profit  cot  or  it ;  as 
things  had  turned'  out,  they  had  sustain- 
ed a  loss.  Considering,  therefore,  the 
charges  whicif  the  parties  had  already  paid 
upon  this  com,  and  the  loss  which  they 
had  sustained,  not  only  in  being  deprived  of 
all  interest  on  the  capital  which  had  been 
locked  up  by  it,  but  also  in  being  depri- 
ved of  the  use  of  that  capital  itself,  he 
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^M  sure  that  if  they  were  now  allowed  to 

^ell  tliitt  corn  at  8(>f<  per  quarter,  tbey 
would  be  losers  by  such  a  procedure. 
The  proposal  which  he  should. hereafter 
make  to  the  House  would  be  this— that 
the  corn  now  in  bond  should  come  out  at 
70s.  per  quarter.  Now,  the  averages  at 
the  end  of  March,  before  this  question 
began  to  be  agitated,  were  69s.  per  quar- 
ter, and  before  this  time  would  have  rea- 
ched 70s.  per  quarter,  had  it  not  been  for 
its  agitation.  He  thought,  that  when  the 
price  of  corn  reached  that  sum,  the  House 
would  not  object  to  the  admission  of 
bonded  corn  into  the  market,  on  payment 
of  a  duty  oTSs»  or  10#.  per  quarter,  espe- 
cially as  it  would  still  leave  the  owners  of 
it  liable  to  a  very  considerable  loss.  They 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  out  of 
bond  all  at  once;  but  as  four  months 
mu&t  elapse  before  the  commencement  of 
the  next  harvest,  they  would  be  at  liberty 
to  take  ic  out  in  four  quarterly  portions, 
provided  that  if  the  whole  of  it  were  not 
withdrawn  by  the  15th  of  next  August, 
the  owners  of  it  should  be  liable  to  all 
the  conditions  upon  which  it  was  origi- 
nally imported.  He  thought  that  by 
such  a  system  the  country  would  be  sa- 
ved from  that  revulsion  which  might  other- 
wise take  place,  if  a  large  importation  of 
foreign  corn  should  tak^  place  before  the 
month  of  August  next  ensuino.  Another 
advantage  which  would  arise  ^om  it  would 
be  this — that  much  of  the  accumulated 
com  in  this  country  would,  be  disposed  of 
before  the  arival  of  the  period  when  the 
Corn  laws  must  come  under  the  revision 
of  parliament.  ,  He  therefore  thought  that 
there  co^ld  be  no  .rational  objection  to 
the  details  of  the  measure  which  he  had 
just  mentioned.  He  should  bring  it  for- 
ward on  an  early  day,  and  he  trusted  that 
he  should  then  be  able  to  convince  the 
House,  that  a  duty  of  Hs.  or  lOf.  per 
quarter  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned,  in  this  great  question. 

The  House  would  not,  he  was  sure,  ex- 
pect him  to  go  at  any  length  into  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgenorth, 
nor  to  enter  upon  the  view  which  he  took 
of  the  propdr  course  to,  be  adopted  upon 
this  subject.  The  reasons  why  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  would  b^  hjghly  im- 
politic were  so  obvious,  that  he  deemed 
It  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  them.  He 
could  not,  however,  refrain  from  dissent- 
ing from  the  language  which  had  fallen 
from  bis  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Suf- 
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folk,  who  had  modestly  asked,  «<  Why 
not  let  well  alone  ?"  **  The  present  law,'' 
his  hon.  friendsaid,  '<  worked  well.*'  Now, 
he  had  always  understood,  that  tlie  great 
desideratum  in  this  .important  question 
was,  to  provide  for  a  steadiness  of  price, 
and  to  guard  against  excessive  fluctua- 
tions, in  it  from  the  vicissitudes  of  trade. 
How  did  the  present  law  provide  for  these 
ends  i  By  limiting  the  markets  .  from 
whicfa  we  drew  our  supplies — by  destroy- 
ing  the  vent  which  we  should  otherwise 
have  for  our  produce,  whenever  we  were 
blessed  with  a  superabundant  harvest— 
and  by  exposiog  us  to  an  alternate  fluc- 
tuation of  hign  and  of  low  prices.  To 
say.of  a  system  which  afibcted  the  price 
of  labour  and  the  comforts  of  the  labour- 
er, and  which  cramped  tlie  resources,  not 
only  of  tl;e  manufacturer,  but  also  of  the 
farmer  himself — to  say  of  such  a  system, 
that  it  worked  well,  was  so  completely 
refuted  by  the  report  of  1821,  that  he  was 
surprised  that  any  man  should  be  bold 
enough  to  make  it.  What  did  they  think 
of  its  working  well  in  1822,  when  corn 
was  as  low  as  SSs.  per  quarter  ?  [hear, 
hear] — when  gentlemen  came  down  to 
the  HoujBe  nightly  to  talk  deliberately  of 
a  national  bankruptcy,  and  to  propoae 
the  most  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
cui:rency?  At  the  present  moment  it 
might  work  well ;  but,  had  the  country 
gentlemen  forgotten  their  own  misfor- 
tunes, their  former  predictions  of  ruin  to 
the  country, — nay  their  repeated  requests 
that  this  system,  which  now  worked  so 
well,  should  be  instantly  altered  ?  Within 
two  years  and  a  half,  the  price  of  corn 
had  varied  from  li2s.  to  S8s.  per  quarter. 
Such  a  fluctu  :tion  in  price  deprived  the 
business  of  the  farmer  of  all  security,  and 
converted  it  into  a  business  of  mere  gamb- 
ling. The  bubbles  in  the  shares  of  mines 
could  not  produce  more  gambling  than 
that  to  which  such  fluctuations  must  ne- 
cessarily lead.  The  man  who  engaged  in 
a  long  lease,  could  not  at  present  be 
aware  of  the  conditions  upon  which  he 
was  taking  it,  or  of  the  results  which  it 
might  produce  upon  his  family  arrange- 
ments. But,  this  was  not  the  only  in- 
convenience of  the  system.  Look  at  the 
situation  in  which  we  were  placed,  when 
a  bad  harvest  made  it  necessair  for  us  to 
go  to  the  foreign  markets,  llie  price  of 
corn  immediately  advanced  there.  The 
foreign  government,  seeing  our  demand 
for  it,  laid  a  tax  upon  the  article:  this 
further  increased  the  price ;  and  the  result 
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was,  that  our  exchanges  would  be  sudden- 
ly altered,  and  we  should  obtain  the  sup- 
ply we  required  under  the  greatest  possible 
disadvantages.  Let  the  Hduse  only  sup- 
pose (which  was  not  impossible,  though 
ne  hoped  it  would  not  occur)  that  the 
crops  failed  this  next  harvest ;  it  would 
be  October  before  this  was  known ;  and, 
was  that  a  period  of  the  year  at  which  we 

'could  be  sure  of  getting  supplies  from  the 
northen  parts  of  £urope  ?     Cheap  ship- 

'  ping  could  not  then  be  had ;  navigation 
might  even  be  impossible ;  and  we  should 
be  exposed,  during  the  rigours  of  win- 
ter»  to  have  the  price  at  the  famine  level. 
In  spring,  when  communication  was  easy, 
and  shipping  comparatively  cheap,  there 
would  be  a  great  depression,  from  the 
opening  of  the  ports:  Was  the  possibili- 
ty of  this  satisfactory  ?  He  had  heard  it 
taidy  and  by  gentlemen  who  had  reflected 
on  the  subject,  that  if  we  had  great  fluc- 
tuations, ttiere  was  in  these  fluctuationli 
a  fair  average  price.  A  fair  average 
price!  He  wondered  what  this  phrase 
meant,  when  applied  to  the  provisions  of 
the  people.  He  should  like  to  know  how 
any  gentleman  who  was  accustomed  to 
eat  a  good  dinner  every  day,  would  like 
to  be  kept  one  week  without  food,  and  to 
be  supplied  the  next  v^ith  twice  as  much  as 
he  wanted.  Would  he  feel  satisfied  at 
being  told,  that  he  had  got  a  fair  average 
quantity  of  provisions  for  each  day  in  the 
two  weeks  ?  He  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man would  not  be  satisfied — that  he  would 
find  such  an  averaging  system  to  be  nei- 
ther wholesome  to  his  constitution,  nor 
pleasant  to  his  stomach     [hear,  hear]. 

But,  it  was  said,  that  to  withdraw  our 
protection  from  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  to  continue  it  to  the  growers 
of  corn,  was  acting  upon  an  erroneous 
system.  He  denied  this  position  entirely, 
and  contended,  that  reasoning  from  ana- 
logy in  a  case  like  the  present  must  neces- 
tartly  lead   to  an  erroneous  conclusion. 

*  In  the  first  place,  we  could  manufacture 

*  cheaper  than  every  other  country ;  but 
every  other  country  could  grow  com 
cheaper  than  we  could.  In  the  next,  we 
exported  to  the  amount  of  thirty  millions 
of  cottons  annually,  and  not  thirty  bushels 
of  corn.  Then  there  was  no  accumulation 
of  cottons  on  the  continent ;  but  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  corn.  When  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  cotton,  the  manu- 
i&cturer  could  contract  his  supply;  but, 
could  a  similar  mea&ure  be  adopted  by 
the  agriculturist,  when  there  was  an 
accumulation  of  com? 
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Beside  these  considerations,  there  were 
several  others,  applying  to  agriculture, 
and  not  to  manufactures,  which  were 
sufficient  to  convince  any  impartial' man, 
that  the  argument  founded. upon  this  ana- 
logy was  any  thing  but  logical.  He  was 
not  one  of  those  who  wished  to  lessen  the 
rank  which  the  agriculturists  held  in  the 
country.  To  be  admitted  into  that  class, 
ought  to  be  the  ambition  of  every  man 
who,  by  his  industry  and  his  talents,  had 
acquired  a  fortune  for  his  family.  He  was 
quite  willing,  seeing  that  the  rents  had 
already  adjusted  themselves  to  the  altera- 
tion in  the  currency,  and  to  the  improved 
condition  of  the  country,  to  sa^,  that  he 
was  ready  to  give  any  protection  td  the 
agricultural  interest,  which  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  an^  reduction  in  the  rela- 
tive situation  which  it  now  held,  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Still,  it  was  ^uite  evident  that  there  must 
be  some  limit  at  which  foreign  corn  must 
be'  admitted  into  the  country.  The '  diffi- 
culty— and  it  was  a  difficulty  which  re- 
quired all  the  vigour  and  attention  of 
government — was  to  see  at  what  point 
the  price  of  labour  was  likely  to  produce 
such  a  diminution  of  profit  and  of  capital 
to  the  manufacturer,  as  to  compel  him  to 
seek  protection  in  a  foreign  state.  Coital 
and  skill  could  not  be  compelled  to  remain 
in  this  country — the^  were  certain  to 
emigrate,  if  they  were  impeded  by  burthens 
which  they  were  unable  to  bear ;  it  was 
therefbre  the  duty  of  the  House  to  watch 
the  effect  of  the  price  of  labour  on  the 
advantages  we  at  present  possessed ;  and, 
if  gentlemen  reflected,  that  it  was  to  the 
capital  and  skill  which  our  manufiEicturers 
possessed,  that  the  agricultural  interest 
owed  its  present  prostperity,  they  would 
see,  that  if  their  capital  and  skill  was  re- 
moved from  us,  the  agriculturists,  in  the 
long  run,  must  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
At  this  moment  America,  which  procured 
the  raw  material  more  easily  than  we  did, 
was  manufacturing  cottons  so  cheaply  aa 
to  be  driving  ours  out  of  the  market.  At 
this  moment  American  cotton  goods  were 
on  their  passage  to  different  ports  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  were  selling  there  at 
a  price  at  which  we  could  not  afford  to 
furnish  them  to  the  consumer.  If  capital 
had  not  a  ftur  remuneration  here,  it  would 
seek  for  it  in  America.  To  give  it  a  fair 
renfoneration,  the  price  of  labour  must  be 
kept  down ;  for  if  it  were  not  kept  .down, 
the  distress  it  would  occasion  to  the  manu- 
facturer would  soon  revert  with  tenfold 
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fenee  upim  tli#  a^coltiiriit  Ttm  bon. 
meoiber  Idr  Sufiblk  bad  ttatad,  the  ether 
Dfflit,  iind  almost  aa  if  it  bad  been  a  re- 
proach to  theai»  that  the  workmen  of 
Xiondon  had  roaU  beef  and  plum-pttddiqg 
0n.  SaturdajT,  Simday*  Monday,  and  Tuea- : 
day.  He  did  not  oiean  to  aaaert  that  they  = 
had  it  not,  end  he  had  litlle  doubt  thatj 
they  were  aeouttoaed  to  vadi  suoh  daio- 
liet  down  by  .hM>ge  dranghu  of  the  ancient 
and  censtitiitional  beven^e  of  the  aatioa); 
been  Now«  he  would  with  the  him.  mem- 
bier»  the  next  tiaie  he  presided  at  the 
f  anaer^s  Clttb»  to  ask  the  members  of  iU 
jirhenee  ctme  the  roast  beef»  the  phHa»- 
prndding,  and  the  beer,  on  which  the 
workmen  banquetted  ?  The  answer  moat 
ba,  that  they  were  all  the  production  of 
the  countiy;  and  that  beii^  the  ^mse,  he 
would  askt  what  would  be  fthe  condition 
0t  those  who  produced  these  artidesy  if 
the  werkoiea  could  not  prooure  money  to 
purchase  them?  Agriculture  could  not 
flourish,  unless  all  other  classes  in  the 
country  were  in  a  state  ef  prosperity^ 
Commerce  and  manufactures  oouid  not 
sustain  themsehes  here,  if  they  met  with 
greater  advantages  in  other  ooantmes. 
The  profits  now  derived  from  them  were 
amaller  than  they  had  been  at  any  former 
|)eriod;  and  any  thing  which  tended  to 
increase  them  would  be  productive  of 
great  benefit.  He  mentioned  this  cuneum- 
aftance  to  prove,  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  enter  at  a  future  time  upon  the  revision 
of  the  Com  laws ;  though  he  maintained, 
as  he  had  before  done,  that  the  present 
was  not  the  moment  for  commencing  it. 
We  had  done  a  great  deal  already  to  pro* 
jnote  the  freedom  of  trade ;  but  every 
thing  could  i»ot  be  done  at  once.  We  bad 
allowed  the  importation  «f  wool,  of  iron, 
and  of  various  articles  which  had  formerly 
been  prohibited ;  and  the  effect  of  that 
measure  had  been  to  produce  a  large  im- 
IHMtation  of  the  prohibited  articles*  Some 
difioulty  might  arise,  if  we  proceeded  too 
far  in  such  a  system ;  and  it  was  therdbre 
prudent  to  wait  awhiU  where  we  now  were, 
to  see  whether  such  difficulty  would  arise; 
and  if  it  did  ftfise,  how  it  was  to  be  ob^ 
vtated. 

There  were  other  considerations  whaoh 
deserved  the  notice  of  goverament.  We 
Icaew  that  severc&l  foreign  oountries  ware 
in  some  distress,  owing  to  our  eiioliision 
Iff  their  com,  and  that  they  had  ia  re- 
fionge,  shut  out  oar  maoufaelures.  It 
might  be  worth  while  to  consider,  whether 
we  did  not  bold  in  our  hands  at  present 
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the  key  for  solving  thhi  difficuky— whe« 
ther,  to  those  who  excluded  our  cc^onial 
produce  and  our  numufactures,  we  had 
aot  a  r\^  to  say,  «  We  will  not  admit 
you  to  the  benefit  of  a  free  trade  in  com, 
unless  ^ou  will  at  the  same  time  admit 
thefreemtpoduction  of  our  manufactures?^ 
This  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
he  thought  that  this  question  might  be 
permitt^  to  stand  over  to  a  more  conve- 
aient  period.  He  was  aware  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  was  incurred  by  ministers  in 
general,  and  by  himself  in  particular,  in 
jecommending  to  parliament  not  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject  at  present.  Circum- 
stances might  arise  beyond  the  readi  of 
human  thought,  which,  hj  their  efiects 
and  consequences,  might  induce  him  to 
regret  that  he  bad  offisred  such  a  recom- 
aiCBdation.  The  risks  arising  out  of  such 
circumstances  tirere  not,  however,  faults 
of  his  creation,  but  faults  of  the  existing 
system.  He  was  not  shuttiiu^  his  eyes 
apaiost  tham,  but  was  judging  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  when  he  said 
that,  at  present^  he  thought  it  right 
to  postpone  the  discussion  of  the  Com 
laws  to  another  session.  He  comphuned 
of  the  exaessive  speculation  which  was  now 
going  forward,  not  onlv  in  shares  and 
oompanies,  but  also  in  foreign  merchan- 
dise. 8ttch  speculation  was  the  o&pring 
of  unnaturalescitement ;  and,  in  the  bodv 
meroantie,  bm  well  as  in  the  body  phvsical, 
such  excitement  was  generally  followed 
by  depression  and  exhaustion.  He  called 
upon  these  who,  to  a  certain  degree,  were 
the  controllers  of  the  currency,  to  watch 
with  care  and  diligence  over  the  foreign 
exchanges;  and  implored  the  country 
banks  not  to  lend  their  money  to  the  en- 
couragement of  crude  and  hasty  specula- 
tions* Oneof  hissreat  reasons  for.  not 
wishiug  to  let  the  ^om  laws  loose  at  pre- 
aent,  was  the  spirit  of  excessive  specula- 
tion which  was  now  so  prevalent.  It  had 
already  derailed  tlie  foreign  exclian^es, 
and  lie  widied  not  to  derange  them  tur- 
thar  by  opening  the  door  to  similar  specu- 
lation in  foreign  com.  The  right  boo. 
gentleman,  after  shortly  recapitulating  his 
mmer  arguments,  sat  down  amid  consi- 
derable cheering. 

Mr.  Baring  began  by  observing,  that  if 
theiie  was  so  much  evil  inihepreaentaystem 
of  our  Corn  laws,  the  right  boo.  gentleman 
was  partly  to  blame  for  it.  He  bad  pro- 
teated  against  that  aystem  on  its  first 
creation  in  1815,  when  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  found  among  its  memost  sup- 
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porters.  What  the  Hooge  had  heard  that 
night  from  the  right  hon.  ffentlenwn»  was 
new  thunder,  which  he  bad  got  up  for  the 
occasion.  They  had  heard  the  most  portent- 
ous consequences  predicted  to  the  manu- 
facturbg  and  to  the  agricultural  interest 
hy  the  right  hon.  gentknaan,  in  case  there 
were  not  some  alterations  speedily  made 
in  the  Corn  laws;  and  yet,  though  it  was 
material,  if  any  alterations  were  to  be 
made  in  them,  that  the  mind  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  directed  to  tliose  altera- 
tions, not  a  single  intelligible  word  had 
been  ottered  regarding  their  nature  or 
-their  intent.  Without  this  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  the  landed  interest,  or  any  other 
interest,  to  know  how  to  make  its  con- 
tracts while  there  was  uncertainty  on  this 
important  question.  If  any  one  thing 
more  than  another  ought  to  induce  the 
House  to  require  that  the  question  should 
be  at  once  set  at  rest,  it  was  the  speecli 
of  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman.  He  perfect- 
ly agreed  in  all  the  statements  which  the 
nght  hon.  gentleman  had  made  of  the 
duiger  that  existed  from  the  dispropor- 
tionate price  of  food  in  this  country,  as 
compared  with  the  price  of  food  in  other 
countries ;  and  it  was  because  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  of  the  elcistence  of  such  a 
danger,  that  he  was  anxious  this  import* 
ant  subject  should  be  mooted  and  de- 
termined upon  at  a  period  when  we  were 
in  a  state  of  calmness  and  tranquillity 
that  would  allow  of  its  being  deliberately 
considered.  He  confessed  that  he  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  guess,  and  he  imagined 
that  other  hon.  gentlemen  must  also  be  at 
a  loss  to  guess,  from  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  what  it  was  in  the 
mmd  of  government  to  do  upon  this  sub- 
ject in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
But,  if  members  of  that  House,  who  had 
heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech, 
were  in  that  condition  of  ignorance,  what 
mtist  be  the  ignorance  of  their  consti- 
taents  t — and  what  would  the  representa- 
tives of  counties  be  able  to  say  to  their 
constituents,  when  they  were  asked,  what 

Sorernment  meant  to  do  with  respect  to 
le  Com  laws?  He  would  defy  those 
constituents,  if  every  word  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  speech  were  acctirately 
reported,  to  conjecture  what  it  was  that 
was  HMj  to  be  proposed. — He  perfectly 
iglreed  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
thsft  tbekaded  proprietors  had'  a  right  to 
protection,  and  m  addition  to  the  clatms 
which  had  been  described  by  the  right 
hen.  gentleman,  that  they  had  a  right 
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to  protection  in  consequence  of  havii^ 
so  long  bad  protection  afforded  them. 
Nothing  could  oe  more  unjust  than  to  let 
them  down  all  at  once.  At  the  same  time, 
the  amount  of  protection  must  have  a 
limit,  and  tlmt  for  their  own  advantage ; 
for,  if  a  time  should  arrive,  at  which  the 
artificial  industry  of  the  country  might  be- 
come unable  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  legislature  to 
agriculture,  the  distress— although  in  the 
first  instance  it  would  affect  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  merchant— would  ultimately 
fall  with  tenfold  weight  on  the  agricul- 
turist. If  it  was  true,  which  he  believed 
it  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England 
paid  twice  as  much  as  those  of  France  for 
their  food,  he  should  like  to  know  what 
it  was  that  enabled  them  to  support  that 
additional  expense  ?  Was  it  not  the  pro- 
duce of  their  artificial  industry  ?  As 
soon  as  that  was  stopped^  millions  of 
pa  upers  would  be  thrown  upon  the  coun- 
try, and  the  land  would  be  burthened  for 
their  support  and  subsistence.  All  class- 
es of  the  community  had  a  common  in- 
terest in  maintaining  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  country.  I^istress 
might  fall  upon  the  manu»cturers  at . 
first ;  but,  it  was  certain  not  to  be  long  in 
pressing  on  the  steps  of  the  agricuUurii-t. 
Desirous  as  he  was  of  giving  adequate 
protection  to  the  manutacturer,  he  was 
not  willing  to  draw  it  hastily  from  the 
agriculturist  Such  a  change  m  the  agri- 
cultural system  would  be  pregnant  with 
danger  to  the  system,  and  therefore  he 
deprecated  it.  He  really  saw  no  chance 
of  their  adjusting  this  system  even  next 
year;  according  to  the  course  which  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  laid  down  for  his 
guidance.  It  was  true  that  America  was 
making  great  exertions  in  manufactures. 
This  was  a  circumstance  well  worthy  of 
the  most  serious  consideration.  If,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  growth  of  manufactures 
there,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  great  mass  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry should  be  seriously  affected,  the 
necessary  consequence  would  be,  to 
throw  the  manufacturers  as  paupers  on 
the  land.  They  had  all,  therefore,  a  com- 
mon interest  m  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustry. The  ruin  of  it  would  fall  more 
fatally  on  the  land,  than  any  where  else*: 
Short  of  risking  all  other  branches  of  in-i 
dustry,  he  would  go  great  lengths  ia: 
the  protection  of  the  landed'  interest.? 
All  existing  leases^  agreements,  morr-, 
gagesy  and  setUemeots,  had  been  entered 
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JBto  uiider  t omething  siaiilar  to  the  pretent 
system  of  things ;  end  he  did  not  there*- 
fore  see  how  they  could  do  without  sone 
sort  of  protection.  It  would  be  Uddos- 
sible  otherwise  to  realize  the  yiews  which 
bis  right  hon.  friend  professed,  with  re- 
spect to  the  landed  Interest.  The  only 
reason  he  heard  stated  for  postponing  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  was»  the  great 
accumulation  of  com  in  ibreign  ports. 
This,  howerer,  was  the  case  in  1821  also; 
ibr  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  own 
report,  stated  this  as  a  reason  for  not 
recommending  the  system  as  a  permanent 
one.  What  chance  was  there  that  this 
accumulation  would  cease  next  year?  It 
Iras  admitted  that  France,  Holumd,  and 
other  countries  had>  until  lately,  adopted 
measures  of  restriction.  The  arcument 
of  the  right  hon.  eendeman  would  ther^ 
fore  go  for  nothmg,  unless  he  prored 
that  these  countries  were  ready  to  depart 
from  these  restriottons.  Unless  tiiis  were 
the  case  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
great  warehouses  of  Dantzic  from  being 
opened  again  next  year.  Was  it  not  pos- 
sible that  other  changes  might  take  place 
before  the  next  year  ?  It  would,  m  his 
opinion,  be  far  the  better  plan  to  impose 
a  system  of  duty,  regulating  the  degree  of 
protection  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  This  would,  in  hb 
•pinion,  be  the  better  plan  of  proceedoiff ; 
and  be  was  borne  out  in  this  idea  by  tbe 
kistanoe  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  of  what  happened  from  the  importa- 
tion of  oats ;  namely,  that  it  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  price  fn  our  markets. 
This  he  admitted ;  but,  it  shoukl  be  recoK 
lected,  that  this  importation,  small  as  it 
was,  swept  awa^  the  accumukition  of  oats 
in  those  countries  from  which  tbe  article 
was  imported.  It  was  the  result  of  his 
serious  reflection,  that  if  the  present  sys* 
tem  was  persevered  in  until  next  year,  no 
man  of  landed  property  could  say  what 
that  property  was  worth,  or  reckon  witii 
the  least  confidence  upon  its  vahie  next 
year.  The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  let  mto  the  market  the  com 
whioh  was  in  bond,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fordhig  relief  to  the  country ;  and  he  also 
stated  to  the  House,  the  terms  upon  which 
he  was  ready  to  let  this  coro  m.  Now, 
he  saw  no  r^son  why  the  holders  of  this 
co#n,  who  were  mostly  foreigners  (thoa^ 
tills  made  no  difference  in  hn  argument), 
ahould  be  afforded  tbe  enjoyment  of  such 
a  boon.  What  was  the  situation  of  the 
l^ecftoas  who  wera  the  owaem  of  this  coro  } 


Let  the  House  see  what  the  right  hoa« 
gentleaan  was  giving  them,  by  mh  pro^ 
posed  regulation.  They  had  in  their  pos- 
session 40(V)00  quarters  of  wheat,  said 
to  have  been  in  bond  these  six  yeiurs.  The 
arrangement  was  not  assented  to  by  tiie 
right  hon.  gentleman  (or  tlie  purpose  of 
conferring  an  advantage  uoon  those  in- 
dividuals :  The  plan  was  to  ne  carried  intn 
execution  for  tbe  general  benefit  of  thm 
country.  Why  ^ould  those  gonskwnen 
receive  a  benefit  ?  They  have  received 
no  injury«*-^The  object  of  the  regnlstioo 
should  be,  as  fiir  as  it  regarded  tbem,  t# 
give  them  tbe  option  of  coming  to  marlcei 
with  this  wheat,  if  tliey  theoMelves  pleased. 
TheholdersofthceeiOOyOOOqaareerseoald 
now  purchase  wheat  at  Dantxic  fisr  9S§* 
per  quarter.  They  could  therefore  rephrao, 
if  they  were  so  disposed,  theirbondee  oom 
at  9Ss.  and  sell  it  b  our  markets  ibr  80s. 
An  intelligent  dealer  had  inforaned  bim» 
that  some  samples  of  this  com  wouM  go 
as  hirii  as  86$,%  and  thus  it  was  evideni» 
that  ttie  wheat,  by  being  bonded  fbrfifw 
or  six  years,  was  rendered  more  valuable 
to  tbe  proprietor.  If,  therefore,  tiie  pre* 
sent  holders  disposed  of  a  ceftnhi  qoaotity 
of  wheat  at  80f.  or  8^.  which  ths^  oovM 
replace  at  28s.  without  duty,  their  profit 
ujioa  the  transaction  would  be  near^  a 
mittion  of  money,  and  it  would  amount  to 
800,000/.  with  the  duty.  He  did  not  see 
why  a  bounty  of  10#.  should  be  given  ta 
the  holder  of  this  com  s  or  why  it  should 
be  added  to  the  price  paid  b^  the  oo»» 
sumer.  He  would  rather  it  went  to  the 
Exchequer  than  to  these  psrsens.  Hn 
was  ready  to  admit  they  shoukl  have  n 
temptation  to  bring  in  then  com;  butn 
bounty  of  5i.  or  6f •  a  quarter  was  sni^ 
cient.  lie  was  smredmt,  upon  reflection^ 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  come  ta 
the  conclusion,  tlMl  if  he  gave  8s.  or  lOsw 

E quarter,  be  wonM  be  makmgabad 
(ain  for  the  public  in  the  statement 
e  respecting  the  protectkm  to  be 
given  to  the  agncultural  interest,  he  was 
disposed  to  agree  with  the  hen.  member 
for  Suflblk,  who  had  uentienei  eOsu; 
perhaps  under.  He  was  very  fiir  ftom 
wishinff  the  protection  to  be  withdrawn 
frwKk  ttie  agricultural  interest,  unless  n 
much  stronger  case  was  made  out  by  the 
opposite  fMirty.  In  the  consideratien  of 
this  qnestmn  he  had  always  hoped,— im 
hod  annm  snUed  open  it-*thot  the  gen- 
tlemen or  hmded  property  hi  the  country* 
at  bast  those  who  nmlentood  tieir  in- 
terest, would  caN  for  the  nednction  of  tbn 
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MlMtfon  ^  M  low  ii  «cd«  MfoctOle. 
lie  called  npeo  Ail  Jateiu  tBenberf^Htboee 
vho  feared  the  matwore,  and  thoae  who 
<Ud  ttei-»t#  feaiatlbe  poatoOMaMoi  of  it 
«od  aatUe  it  at  onoe  by  tbeir  Toteaof  that 
Digbt,     It  was  iaapoanble  for  them  to 
leafe  their  eonatituenta  in  the   preseot 
aute  of  oacertaio^,  caused  by  the  notice 
tbay  had  beard  given  by  the  right  hon. 
^^tleman  oppoaite»  and  which  had  placed 
Ibe  potactoora  of  landed  property  in  a 
atate  of  ferment.    They  all  knew  the  im- 
IMirtaaGe  attoehed  to  the  declaration  of  a 
miniBter.  Itwaa,  teheaure»triieintheory, 
that  they  were  aU  e^ual  in  power,  and  in- 
dependoBA  <>f  each  other ;  but  it  ahould 
be  recollected)  that  the  declaration  of  a 
cabipet  aunaater  was  widely  diiereat  from 
tbe  akinaiahtng  of  an  ordioary  meaiber. 
He  did  act  underatand  what  tbe  right 
bon.  gentleaun  intended  next  year ;  but 
it  waa  impoaattile  to  leave  the  country 
with  safety  ia  ita  present  alate  of  uncer- 
taintyv    He  waa  well  aware  of  iu  t«al 
attuation.    He  apent  much  of  his  time  in 
ibe  country^  and  had  frequent  diacusaiona 
upon  the  aubjeot.    And  here  he  coidd 
AOt  refrain  from  alluding  to  tbe  state  of 
^be  narliaraent.    It  waa  now  waxing  old ; 
4md  be  did  not  know  whether  the  question 
waa  to  be  discuased  next  year  by  this 
^arUameat,  or  by  a  new  one.    Of  this  he 
waa  auie>  fhat  a  parliament  upon  its  death- 
bed waa  ttoa  tbe  best  for  amkuig  arrange- 
ments respecting  the  Com  laws.    If,  upon 
Ibe  -ether  handi  a  new  parliament  was  to 
■be  elected  during  the  summer,   what  a 
<aituatien  the  country  would  be  in !    What 
a  scene  would  be  exhibited  amidst  the 
conBicta  of  the  landed  and  agricultural 
inieffesta!  Wbatvartous  pledges  would  be 
required  upon  both  sides!    He  was  de- 
atdediy<>f  opinion,  that  ^  present  was 
4beaaoat  favourable  time  for  ^e  settlement 
0t  the  queatioo.    Tbe  parUamcnt  and  tbe 
(0oaairy  were  ia  a  state  of  good  humour 
•with  each  ether;  aad  the  subject  would 
Jaoeive  a  aMich  more  sati^aotory  discus* 
•aion  nm  than  at  any  otheir  period.    He 
•mould  add  •one  wofd  more.    He  did  not 
^me  hew  any  difficulty  would  ariae  from 
tbe  atate  of  tbe  cunrenoyi  aad  tbe  nature 
«f  tbe  varieuaapecuktiona  upon  the  suh- 
jed.    These  ciroumataDces,  he  thoof^t, 
'tfOttld  not  operate,  for  tbe  right  hon.  gen- 
rtieniaa  would  atale  when  his  aystem  waa 
<ie  begio»  and  fix  aoy  <pariod  hejoiight 
-think  -proper.    Whatever  laws  might  be 
.parsed   uptau   the  aub^^set,   it  waa,   he 
4haaght#  uttetfly  impeasible  to  leave  tbe 


aottatry  in  its  present  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. 

Mr.  Philipi  waa  proceeding  to  offer  to 
the  House  hia  aeotunenu ;  but  cries  of 
«« Question !  question  !  adjourn  !  adjourn  T 
were  so  loud  and  incessant,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  sat  down. 

Colonel  Wood  said,  he  would  trouble 
tbe  House  with  a  very  few  words  on  the 
subject.  Both  the  hon.  mover  and  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  bad  argued  the 
question^  as  if  the  existing  system  was 
aUributable  to  the  act  of  1615.  Now,  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that  act.  The 
present  svstem,  under  which  foreign  com 
waa  totally  excluded,  when  corn  was  be- 
low a  certain  price  in  this  country,  was 
the  consequence  of  the  repbrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  1822.  That  when  corn  was  at 
80i.  the  porta  should  open  with  a  duty  of 
17r.,  and  coatimie  <^en  until  the  price 
was  reduced  to  70ff.,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  sound  svstem,  aad  one  by  no  means  de- 
serving of  the  odium  which  the  hon.  mover 
had  cast  upon  it  He  was  quite  averse 
to  a  permanent  duty,  and  would  much 
rather  that  the  ports  shoidd  open  at  7(k. 
or  65r.,  with  a  duty  of  I7«*;  ror  he  waa 
aure  that  no  permanent  duty,  aufficient 
for  the  protection  of  agriculture  in  ordi- 
4MU7  eaaes,  could  be  kept  on,  when  com 
was  at  a  great  price.  The  fraudulent 
4>ractice  of  returning  fictitious  averagea 
ought  not  to  be  lanl  upon  the  present 
system.  If  a  plan  could  be  proposed, 
which  would  render  the  importation  price 
at  80r.,  with  a  duty  of  17<.,  he  should 
consider  this  as  a  aound  and  beneficial 
measure. 

Lord  AWiorpe  Uiought,  that  if  the 
<]^ue8tion  were  to  remain  until  next  aea- 
sion  undecided,  it  would  be  a  serious  evil ; 
and  that  if  the  government  intended  to 
reviae  the  lawa,  it  waa  their  bounden  do^ 
to  do  it  now*  The  great  object  acknow- 
lodged  by  all  the  advocates  of  the  corn 
system,  was  to  have  a  ateady  price,  but  it 
was  impossible,  with  the  uncertainty  of 
aeaaons,  to  have  any  consistent  or  perma^ 
nent  price  under  the  preaent  lawa.  The 
government  had  given  no  reason  for  not 
aubmitting  a  motion  upon  the  aubjeot 
during  the  present  session.  The  right 
hon.gentleman  had  said,  that  it  was  tti^* 
reasonable  to  call  upon  mioibtera  to  ex- 
plain meaaures  of  whidh  they  had  not 
given  any  notice ;  but  equally  unreason^ 
able  was  it  for  tbe  government  to  admit, 
that  thejr  contemplated  a  great  and  radical 
cbadge  m  an  important  question,  and  to 
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be  wholly  silent  on  the  means  by  whldi 
they  intended  to  effect  it.  He  apfiroved 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  hon.  member 
who  had  introduced  thit  motion,  because 
lie  thought  it  calculated  to  correct  the 
•  existing  fluctuation  in  the  market,  which 
was  productive  of  great  injury  and  incon- 
venience. 

Mr.  Stuart  WoriUy  concurred  in  the 
view  taken  by  the  hon.  mover,  who  should 
have  his  vote  if  he  pressed  the  question 
to  a  division.  At  the  same  time,  he  hoped 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  press  the 
motion  so  far,  after  what  had  passed  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  He  entreated 
-the  government  to  pledge  themselves  to 
an  early  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, at  the  beginning  of  next  session ; 
for,  until  that  took  place,  there  would  be 
DO  comfort  for  the  landed  interest. 

Mr.  Wodehouse  said,  that  he  had  always 
supported  the  average  system,  from  his 
conviction  of  its  being  the  best.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  present  mode  of  collecting 
the  averages  was  susceptible  of  great  im« 
provement ;  and  he  wished  an  inquiry  into 
it  to  take  place  in  a  spirit  of  fairness. 
When  he  said  this,  he  must  at  the  same 
time  protest  against  the  mischievous  fal- 
lacy of  forming  an  estimate  (as  had  been 
done)  on  the  prices  at  Dantzic,  where,  for 
a  series' of  49  years,  which  were  averaged, 
tliey  had  been  found  to  be  at  45«.  a  quar- 
ter. Ought  they  not  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
during  that  period,  all  the  governments 
of  Europe  were  in  the  foreign  market,  for 
rations,  often  for  a  million  of  men,  with 
an  immense  forage  for  cavalry  ?  It  was 
a  mischievous  perversion  to  draw  an 
analogy  from  such  a  period,  to  govern 
them  m  a  time  of  profound  peace. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  government  had  not  taken  a  more 
decided  course  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was,  from  its  vague  nature,  calculated  to 
excite  the  greatest  alarm  throughout  the 
country ;  for  it  recommended  the  post- 
ponement fVom  fiavourable,  possiblv  to 
unfavourable  tiroes,  of  a  quesfeion  which 
could  never  be  better  discussed  than  at 
the  present  moment.  He  should  entreat 
his  hon.  friend,  when  things  were  left  in 
4his  state  to  press  his  motion  to  a 
division,  unless  the  government  pledged 
themselves  to  take  up  the  subject  imme- 
diately. He  was  aware  that  those  who 
.thought  with  him  would  be  left  in  a 
minority ;  but,  he  was  too  much  accustomed 
•to  that  to  be  dishearteoedi  and  he  knew 
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that  even  minorities  soaietiffies  worited 
extraordinary  changes  in  the '  conduct  of 
govemmenu  As  to  the  question  at  issue, 
he  confessed  that  he  thought  80s.  was  too 
high  a  price,  and  QOs.  too  low,  and  be 
preferred  the  medium  price  of  72s.,  which 
lie  had  recommended  in  the  year  1815. 
With  respect  to  what  was  allied  of  the 
existence  of  alarm,  all  he  should  say  was, 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  any  until  thai 
evening :  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been 
told  that  all  the  interests  of  the  country 
were  going  on  in  a  train  of  unmixeil 
satisfaction.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
frauds  in  the  averages;  but  still,  the 
system  on  which  the  averages  were 
founded  had  worked  well  for  the  country; 
As  to  the  inequality  of  the  price,  that 
must  always  recur,  unless  they  could 
command  the  seasons.  There  ought  to 
be  no  separate  interest  between  the 
agriculturist  and  the  manufacturer.  The 
latter  was  the  best  customer  for  the  land ; 
but,  was  not  the  former,  in  his  turn,  the 
great  consumer  in  the  home  trade  ?  The 
time  had  arrived,  he  thought,  for  settling 
this  question  ;  not,  indeed,  permanently, 
for  that  was  impossible,  but  upon  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  relative  interests  of  the 
country.  Whether  thev  adopted  a  pro- 
tecting duty,  or  lowered  the  import  price, 
with  a  correct  system  of  averages,  was  a 
point  to  be  <;onsidered.  He  should  him- 
self be  satisfied  with  the  latter.  They 
must  do  something ;  for  the  obscurity  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  in 
which  he  forgot  the  discretion  or  a  cabinet 
minister,  who  could  not,  like  a  plain 
member,  sport  with  opinions  in  the  House, 
left  the  matter  in  a  state  which  was  likely 
to  create  great  embarrassment  throughout 
the  country. 

The  ChanceUorqf  the  Exchequer  ukMieAf 
that  it  was  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
who  were  to  blame,  and  not  his  right  hon* 
friend,  if  uneasiness  followed  the  agitation 
of  a  question  which  they  had  themselves 
prematurely  forced  into  discussion,  al» 
though  the  hon.  member  who  had  latt 
spoken  had  admitted  that  the  existing 
system  had  worked  well  for  the  last  six 
years.  Had  the  government  taken  up 
the  question  of  iSe  Com  laws  in  the 
present  session,  thev  would,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject^  and  its  probable 
operation  upon  other  matters  connected 
with  the  amiirs  of  the  country,  have  been 
disabled  from  introducing  and  perfecting 
those  other  measures,  which  were  unw 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  of  the.  most 
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foneidal  tendency  to  all  olasiet  of  the 
people,  litis  was,  he  thought,  an  answer 
to  that  branch  of  the  argument.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  been  a  ^nnj. 
to  the  corn  bill  of  IB  15  which  he  had 
opposed  in  1821.  The  reasons  were, 
that  the  interrening  years  had  produced 
results  upon  whidi  no  human  wisdom 
could  have  calculated;  and  he  had  dis- 
covered, with  many  others,  that  the 
•eourse  of  erents  was  beyond  parliament- 
ary control.  He  had,  then,  no  difficulty 
in  retractinff  opinions,  which  experience 
proved  to  nave  been  founded  in  error. 
He  could  not  allow  that  government  was 
now  to  blamct  or  that  it  was  bound  to 
take  this  question  up,  because,  against 
its  inclination,  it  had  been  brought  into 
discussion.  And,  as  to  the  rebuke  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Wareham,  certainly 
government  would  have  more  justly 
merited,  and  more  surely  have  incurred 
his  ridicule,  bv  proposing  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment. The  government  ought  not  to  be 
foaded  on  to  the  carrying  of  this  measure. 
Ee  would  admit  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  ought  not  to  be  disregarded,  yet 
the  government  was  not  to  be  forced  to 
the  completion  of  the  measure,  until  the 
time  arnved  when  a  project  of  so  delicate 
a  description  could  be  effected  with 
^ general  satisfaction.  He  did  not  think  the 
present  time  to  be  the  period  when  that 
ought  to  take  place;  and  he  therefore 
found  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Bright  complained  that  the  eovern- 
ment  had  not  determined  to  take  up  the  con- 
nderation  of  this  question  during  the 
present  session.  He  was  the  represen- 
tative of  a  large  city^  and  was  anxious  to 
protect  the  interests  of  his  constituents, 
llierefore  it  was,  that  he  wished  for  an 
alteration  now.  In  the  changes  of  our 
commercial  regulations,  the  article  of 
com  should  have  been  first  noticed.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  his '  majesty's 
ministers  would  be  compelled  to  take  up 
the  subject  before  the  close  of  the  present 
•ession.  [Cries  of  Question !  Adjourn ! 
No,  no!] 

Colonel  Johnson  moved  an  adjournment 
of  the  question  to  this  day  week,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  anxiety  which 
it  had  created  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Ped  said,  that  the  better  plan, 
to  avoid  anxiety,  would  be  to  go  on.  The 
division  would  best  tell  the  opmion  of  the 
-House.  The  proposed  course  would 
•certainly  be  very  inoonvenienti  and  could 


give  no  satisfliction.  If  the  House  thought 
proper  to  continue  the  discussion,  it  were 
better  to  proceed,  and  allay,  by  its 
decision,  the  anxiety  so  much  talked  of. 

Mr.  T.  Wilton  said,  there  was  urgent 
reason  for  deciding  upon  this  question 
during  the  present  session.  Every  possible 
information  was  now  withm  their  reach, 
why,  then,  delay  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Whitmore  said,  in  reply,  that  so 
far  from  takine  any  blame  to  himself  for 
bringing  on  this  question,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  renew  it  in  every  sitting  of 
the  parliament,  until  the  law  should  be 
settled  upon  a  satisfactory  foundation. 

The  aqjournment  was  negatived  ;  and 
die  House  divided  on  Mr.  Wbitmore*s 
motion ;  Ayes  47  ;  Noes  187. 
List  of  the  Minority. 
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Bemal,  R. 
Bright,  H. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcraft,  J. 
CalcTaft,J.U. 
Calthorpe,  hon.  F.  G. 
Calthorpe,  A. 
Cahert,  Ch. 
Ck>rbet,  Panton 
Cradock,  col. 
Davies,  T.  H. 
Denman,  T. 
Evans,  W. 
Glenorchy,  lord 
Grenfell,  P. 
Gumey,  Hudson 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hume,  Joseph 
James,  W. 
Leader,  W. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
litUeton,  E.  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 


Maxwell,  J. 
MiltoD,  vise. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Nugent,  lord 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Philips,  G. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Robans,  A.  W. 
Robarts,  G.  J. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  W. 
Sykes,  D. 
Thompson,  aid. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Williams,  J. 
WilUams,  W. 
Wilson,  T. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,  aid. 
Wortley,J.S. 

TELLERS. 

Oascoyne,  I. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Mansfield,  John 
Pares,  T. 
Wy?iU,  M. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday^  April  29. 
Combination  Laws.]  Mr.  Hume 
presented  a  petition  from  the  fustian- 
cutters  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity, 
on  the  subject  of  the  Combination  Laws, 
setting  forth,  that  very  great  benefit  had 
arisen  to  the  trade  in  general  by  the 
repeal  of  those  old  oppressive  laws,  and 
that  a  much  better  unaerstanding  between 
master  and  man  had  been  established,  in 
consequence,  than  heretofore ;  which  ad- 
vantages, however,  the  petitioners  feared 
would  be  destroyed  in  consequence  of 
what  had  recently  been  said  on  the  sub- 
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J00I,  prmw^y  to  tlw  appoiaUDMl  ^ 
iha  coumtUee  t#  iaquiro  into  Ihe  «&ol 
•f  tuch  rtpeaL  llto  k9D«  gentleaMm 
took  tbe  opportunity  of  Atating,  that  tetioh 
•f  ibd  prosent  lenaoot  among  the  «ften 
aroee  from  the  aread  thejr  onteitaiaedl  of 
•oiaa  intention  an  the  part  of  lainistcKi 
t^  retom  to  the  old  ianrs  against  cooibi'^ 
nations.  He  htd  the  etideoce  of  a  nastar 
aoIMef  in  that  part  of  the  oo«atrj»  that, 
hot  far  the  feoent  appointa»aiit  of  the 
oammiaee  in  qiieelioa,  the  asiooiatioa  of 
A)rr»  which  had  been  described  in  iooh 
lerrifio  tieroM,  woald  haire  died  a  aattiral 
death.  The  hoa.  gentlaflsan  theti  pre- 
ftettted  a  petition  from  oeKaia  mdiTidtials 
if  Cronarty,  engaged  ia  ihe  Hernas 
fishery,  against  the  Herring  and  Cod 
Fishery  Company  bill;  and  from  Devon, 
complaining  of  the  enormous  price  of 

ErovisioAs  of  all  kinds,  and  expressing  a 
ope  that  the  duties  on  crain  would  oe 
reduced  to  suoh  a  standard  as  would  be^ 
ter  enable  them  to  afford  their  labomr  at 
the  present  lowered  rate  of  wages. 

Mr^  MabeHjf  begged  to  call  Aie  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  to  a  subjeet  which  be 
thought  had  not  been  toiBcieiiMy  attended 
to  by  Che  House,  but  which  was  strongly 
auggested  by  the  last  petition.  His 
majesty's  minlsten  bad  lately  adopted  a 
tane^  af  regulations  relatire  to  tbeafr- 
couragement  and  opening  of  <our  com^ 
merce,  Md  •  free  trade  in  our  mainifiic^ 
tures.  The  teMilt  of  all  those  arraage^ 
roents  would  be,  to  let  in  the  cheap  labom* 
of  the  contment  to  cope  with  oor  cfieBp 
labour.  But,  how  could  that  cheap  la- 
bour Ions  continue  in  England,  while  the 
prices  of  food  were  so  excessive  as  they 
now  were?  How  was  it  possible  that 
our  manufactures  ihould  long  be  able  to 
contend  with  the  manufactures  supplied 
by  the  cheaper  labour  of  the  cantlneBt, 
while  the  high  duties  on  imported  com 
were  kept  op  at  their  present  standard? 
He  maintained,  that  ministers  should  have 
paused  before  tliey  ventured  upon  adopt- 
ing such  regulations  ra  nespeet  of  o«r 
trade  and  manufaetures.  They  shoirfd 
ha^  ^considered  the  Com  laws  in  the  first 

Cacet  and  should  now  consider  them, 
ifore  they  took  any  other  steps  in  regard 
to  our  conmerce.  If  this  course  were 
aot  immediately  adapted,  setae  very  ocm- 
aiderabte  evil  w#ald  be  sure  to  follow  i^esi 
its  neglect.  The  nsanufactming  gentle* 
taen  would  soon  discover  the  ammtfa^ 
"Vires  of  the  country  imt  «o  be  iu  eo 
fiourisbiog  a  islateas  they  aaw  -wece.    We 
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telied  maioly  on  oer  sUH»  Mead  t  fiN*>  m 
to  aMoual  labour,  it  was  oh^eus  that  m 
that  we  should  be  competed  with»  But 
he  would  entreat  gentieknen  dot  to  rely 
too  ianptteiily  even  cm  our  akiU  (  lor  Am^ 
rnm  possessed  that  quality  leio  t  end  it 
was  only  on  the  psewding  aieht  that  a 
right  horn  gentleman  had  informed  the 
Housoi  that  America  ooold  eompote  wash 
our  skill  in  die  eettenmaoafiietura.  The 
ael^eet  wes  akegedier  ef  the  i 
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Mr.  StMart  Wertley  nsoved  the  order  fel 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  ehis  bill. 

Sir  John  SMlejf  said,  he  thought  that 
this  subjeet  had  not  been  very  fiUrljr 
treated  on  former  eerasions,  either  bf 
bis  hen.  fineed  who  had  inu^adoeed  the 
bill^  or  the  right  hon^  Seeseta/y  ef  Stale 
for  the  Home  Dyinaacat>  wim  had 
spoken  upea  IfU  The  eijguoseiit  whioh 
was  urged  in  seppert  ef  tms  bill  seemed 
to  km  twofold:  fimt«  that  the  exisUag 
.gaaM  laws  fitted  ear  gaala  with  erimiaals; 
and  seoondlyi  that  the  pamiiig  ef  the  bin 
-weukl  do  awi^r  aatkelyv  or  very  iiaarly» 
with  the  cTHDes  for  which  Mrsens  efibaJU 
iag  i^nst  seeh  esisthtt  laws  were  new 
aa  fteauentiy  eoasarittedi  This  he  dM 
tiot  belieTe  to  be  this  ease.  The  graatesft 
•umber  confined  under  the  esastiog  knaa 
was  U9Q0.  That  was  JQ  the  yearn  UlS, 
1819,  and  1890.  Ia  his  opiakm,  this 
was  owing,  net  to  the  aotuaJ  Sj^liim  of 
name  laws,  bat  beeause,  at  the  aeriod 
alluded  to,  agricaltuie  was  at  the  lowest 
atate  ef  depression,  and  nmay  adie  eeuld 
JMt  procure  employment  b^oek  them 
eelees  to  peaohbg.  The  namberef  those 
imprisoned  for  ttiis  ofibnce  was  bow  re- 
duced to  SSa  This  atrikkigfaet  eaabled 
him  to  deny  that  these  laws  were  im- 
politio,  and  kad  filled  the  gaols.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  ekittse  in  the  bill  which  gave 
the  lords  ef  free  wamens  aad  chases  a 
mroperty  in  them,  aad  edablad  them  lo 
let  or  denase  these  privileges  to  ethess. 
From  this  aad  ether  features  in  it,  ke 
could  not  help  looking  at  this  UU,  whkii 
professed  te  be  lor  the  adventa^  of  the 
auui7  against  the  present  vestnclioes  ef 
the  few — this  iMmular^  this  deasooratic 
bill,  %M  be  nkht  silmost teita it— as  alxll 
srhich^  in  e&ot,  was  mere  uhra-aristo*- 
«nitical  than  any  ef  'the  existing  game 
statutes*  He  woold  therefore  -mo^i  bf 
way  of  eBMBdmeat,  that  the  bill  heeded 
a  aecead  time  that  day  m 
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Sfr  <Mbi  Ar^ftd)^  ssM,  that,  having  so 
MIy  eicpTMaed  his  apinion  of  this  bOl,  he 
should  now  dataia  tha  House  wish  enl  j  a 
fair  obsenratiaoa.  Nona  of  the  alterations 
in  ka  eftaeses  had  operated  on  his  miad  to 
inside  the  measure  laore  palatable;  and 
be  continued  aa  aauoh  opposed  to  the 
prinoiplt  as  ever.  And  as  to  the  detaila 
of  the  htll>  he  was  sure,  if  it  passed,  thej 
weuld  be  inoperatiTe.  Henoorable  maei- 
bars  ai^gued»  that  the  game  laws  were  pro- 
ductive of  much  demoralisation,  and  there- 
fore it  was  requbite  that  an  alteratSeu 
ahould  be  made  in  them.  He  had  no 
cbjectioB  to  amend,  where  anMndaseiit 
was  req[ttired ;  hot  he  did  object  to  destroy* 
iBg  them^  that  was,  to  alter  them,  so  aa 
to  BMke  them  of  a  diflbrent  natore.  If  a 
boose  wanted  repairine,  he  was  ready  to 
repair  it:  if  amputation  of  a  Kmb  was 
neoessary,  ic  should  be  aooompMshed; 
but  to  brii^  about  this  object,  it  waa  not 
nquisile  to  deatroy  tha  body.  Ha  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  hon.  member  who 
bad  brought  in  this  bill  was  not  actuated 
by  the  b^t  motires,  and  was  not,  in  every 
respect,  qualified  fbr  the  task  he  had  un- 
deviaken ;  but  be  thought,  that  thoi^  a 
liberal  poboy  upon  all  occaneos  was  cfesir* 
able,  yet  t&n  we  were  giHBg  too  far  in 
attftokmg  ioalittttioaa,  ao  as  fundamentally 
to  destroy  them,  instead  of,  by  judicious 
lulenBa,  to  buprove  them*  He  considered 
this  radical  remedy  as  a  relic  of  the  French 
revohuien,  the  prmciplea  of  which,  upon 
sit  oocaaiousy  went  rather  to  abolish  old 
mstitutions  altogether,  than,  by  proper 
amesdmenta,  to  ameliorate  them.  He 
muat  thiok  that  this  biU,  as  H  was  now 
eftted  to  the  Houses  was  not  borne  out 
in  its  title:  that,  instead  of  bmg  denonu- 
nated  ^%  \M  to  amend  the  Laws  for  the 
preservation  of  Game,''  it  should  be  enti- 
tled <*  a  bill  ta  disfiraachise  a  certain  order 
io  the  state  of  privileges  which  they  have 
immemoriaNy  possessed,  and  at  the  same 
tlaie  to  aid  the  destruction  of  Game.'' 
Baiievaig,  then,  that  this  measure  was 
wvoag  in  principle ;  but»  even  if  it  was  not 
so,  that  It  would  hiorease  rather  than 
dimimsh  paadnng;  and  thus  add  to  the 
denmraliiatioa  of  the  lower  orders,  he 
abeuld  g^  it  his  decided  negative. 

Mr.  €rippi  supported  the  biH.  The 
eomjplaiaft  made  agimist  one  of  its  ehiutes, 
reqouioff  the  poaSher  to  give  seoumy  for 
bis  good  oonduotbeAm  he  was  liberated 
iroaa  bHsob  was  unfomded.  k  would 
have  the  eflect  ol  dhsbMuag  the  number 
of  tboae  who  wwald  OBBpoae  tbeaMelves  to 
each  a  difficulty* 


Mr;  «A  Do«sgiEi#  said,  hefah  an  entba 
oonfideace  that  this  bill  would  ntft  pasa 
through  parliament ;  if  it  did,  it  would  ine- 
vitably carry  with  it  the  gradual  aboKtioa 
of  all  sporting. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  opposed  the  bill.  By 
its  provisions,  the  House  would  only  ehanga 
the  deaomioatioo  of  the  erime.  They 
would,  If  the  measure  succeeded^  h4v» 
the  gaols  filled  with  at  many  thieves  aa 
they  were  previously  filled  with  poachers. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  the  bill  woidct 
be  thrown  out  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  IL  Colborne  observed,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  diminished,  or  rather 
entirely  removed,  the  danger  of  detection^ 
and  provided  a  certam  market  fbr  the 
poacher.  As  the  law  at  present  stood,  it 
favoured  an  interchange  of  civilities  be- 
tween  the  landlord  and  his  tenant :  if  the 
latter  preserved  the  fame,  the  foraierwae 
in  the  constant  habit  of  presenting  hioa 
with  it  in  return.  But,  if  this  biH  &ould 
pass,  there  would  be  an  end  to  these 
civilities.  His  view  of  the  question  was, 
he  knew,  unpopular;  but  that  oircumstanoe 
should  not  deter  him  fromstating  it  openlv. 
If  the  Bseasure  now  introduced  would  de 
away  with  peaobmg,  then  he  would  say, 
agree  to  it  by  all  means;  but,  as  he  con- 
ceited that  it  would  have  po  such  effect, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  calculate<| 
to  produce  various  evils,  he  wouk|  oppose 
It. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said,  that  akbough  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  discreet  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  proposed  result  by  a  series  of 
measures,  whereby  the  habits  and  pneju- 
dices  of  the  country  woukl  be  gradually 
prepared  for  and  accommodated  to  the 
pr4^ected  obaoge  of  system,  yet  he  waa 
decidedlv  friencHy  to  that  change,  and  ap- 
proved the  general  character  of  this  bill, 
ne  entertained  objections  to  some  of  its 
previsions,  and  had  urged  them  in  the 
committee,  but  they  were  not  such  as  to 
prevent  his  voting  for  it.  The  bill  pro- 
ceeded upon  just  and  wholesome  princi- 
ples; it  recognised  game  as  a  profitable 
produce  of  land,  and  established  it  as  the 
equal  property  of  the  landowner.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  fear,  that  by  legaMsieg  the 
sale  of  game,  a  wider  field  would  be  open- 
ed to  poaehera  than  at  present  existed. 
Now  the  anxiety  which  he  (Mr.  T.)  felt 
en  behalf  of  this  measure,  was  ground^ 
en  the  conviction  that  an  opposite  effbct 
wotdd  be  produced.  He  md  not  knoff 
whether  the  boo.,  geadiflMm  bad  perused 
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the  eWdence  taken  before  the  same 
committee  two  years  ago ;  if  he  had,  he 
thought  it  must  have  appeared  to  him, 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  questijHi  whether 

Srame  should  be  saleable  or  not.  The  ef- 
orts  made  for  two  or  three  centuries  to 
preveDt  the  sale  of  it,  had  utterly  failed. 
It  wai  at  present  sold  in  quantities  beyond 
all  former  example,  and  the  only  question 
now  to  be  discussed  was,  whether  it  should 
continue  to  be  sold  exclusiyely  by  the 
poaobery  or  whether  the  law  should  again 
sanction  the  sale  by  the  legal  possessor 
of  game«  and  thus  supersede  the  vocation 
of  a  bodv  of  men,  whom  the  existing  laws 
had  rendered  indispensable,  as  it  were,  to 
the  wants  of  the  country,  who  would  in- 
crease with  its  increasing  wealth,  and 
who,  furnishing  the  supply  in  breach  of 
the  law,  were  almost  necessarily  drawn 
from  that  class  of  society,  which  must 
likewise  obtam  it  in  breach  of  the  law. 
The  sale  of  game  was  not  an  innovation 
on  the  law  ot  Ensland.  It  had  been  sale- 
able at  Common  law  until  the  Statute  S2 
Hen.  8th,  but  since  the  prohibition  which 
that  statute  effected,  experience  had  fully 
shewn,  that,  although  you  may  make  the 
sale  of  game  illegal,  you  cannot  prevent 
the  sale  where  ihere  is  an  anxious  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  rich,  and  the 
means  of  supply  within  reach  of  the  poor. 
The  consequence  of  ao  unnatural  a  law 
had  been,  that  the  lower  classes  were  se- 
duced into  habits  from  which  the  most 
mischievous  and  criminal  results  had  en- 
sued. The  object  now  was,  to  get  rid  of 
the  poachers,  and  as  you  cannot  stifle  the 
demand  for  ganse,  you  must  endeavour  to 
supersede  him  by  furnishing  the  supply 
from  another  quarter.  For  this  end,  you 
must  not  only  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  game,  but  you  roust  restore  the 
means  of  obtaining  it  to  the  ordinary 
land'owner,  who  supplied  the  market  be- 
fore the  prohibition  existed.  A  succes- 
sion of  laws,  equally  unwise  and  unrea- 
sonable, since  the  Stat,  of  Hen. 8th,  had  gra- 
dually deprived  him  of  those  means.  The 
right  of  sporting  was  now  confined  chiefly 
to  persons  who  bad  100/.  a  year  in  land, 
and  they  could  not  employ  their  servants 
to  kill  game  for  their  use  upon  their  own 
estates.  Formerly,  all  land-owners,  and 
subsequently,  all  qualified  land-owners, 
bad,  in  common  with  lords  of  manors,  the 
tight  to  employ  their  servants  to  kill 
game  upon  their  own  land*  But  the  stat. 
22  and  23  Charles  2nd  having  had  the  ef- 
fect of  preventing  all  personsy  whether 
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lords  of  manors  or  simple  land-oimers, 
from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  a  parlia- 
ment of  queen  Anne  afterwards  restored 
it,  most  unjustly,  to  lords  of  manors  alone,  ^ 
in  terms  which  enabled  the  lord  to  qualify 
his  servant  even  on  lands  within  the  manor 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  while  the 
owner  of  those  lands  could  not  employ  hia 
own  servant  to  shoot  there,  or  do  so  him- 
self, if  he  were  not  qualified  under  the 
statute.    It  was  necessary  to  remove  thfa 
distinction  and  not  only  to  empower  every 
land-owner  to  sport  upon  his  own  estate^ 
but  to  employ  his  servant  to  sport  there 
for  his  use.    This  was  all  be  should  have, 
been  disposed  to  da  at  present  on  that 
branch  of  the  subject.    But  the  bill  did 
roore-"it  removed  all  disqualification  what- 
soever.   This  was  one  of  his  objectiona 
to  it.    He  had  failed  in  his  amendment 
on  this  point  in  the  committee,  but  al- 
though he  still  thought  so  great  a  change 
at  once  was  unnecessary,  and  by  opening 
the  way  for  idle  people  to  sport  on  dis- 
tricts unprotected  by  the  owners,  waa 
likely  to  produce  considerable  inconve- 
nience to  the  country  for  some  time,  until 
the  habit  of  considering  and  dealing  with 
game  distinctly  as  property^  should  gra-t 
dually  displace  the  loose  notions  with  re- 
gard to  it  which  now  prevailed,  stiU,  he. 
would  not  on  that  account,  vote  agrast  m 
measure  calculated  to  accomplish  so  much 
good  in  other  respects.    There  was,  in- 
deed, no  part  of  tne  game  laws  which  re- 
quired more  amendment,  than  that  which 
related  to  <|ualification,  and  independent- 
ly of  any  view  to  the  legal  sale  of  game* 
common  sense  required  that  the  present 
inequality  amongst  land-owners,  as  to  the 
power  of  obtaining  it,  should  :  be  imnio-^ 
diately    removed.      Even    the   quaUfied 
owner  could  obtain  no  game  from  bis  pro- 
perty beyond  what  he  could  himself  kill. 
But  in  a  great  majority  of  oases  he  waa 
under  circumstances  of  disability  to  obtain 
any  in  that  wav«  and  thus  it  was  utterly 
lost  to  him  and  became  a  prey  to  the  law- 
less, against  whom  it  was  not  worth  hie 
while  to  protect  it.     This  was  the  case 
where  the  owner  wis  a  minor,  or  a  woman» 
or  ap  aged  person,  or  a  person  engaged 
in  business,  or  Kving  at  a  distance  from 
his  property,  or  no  sportsman,  or  if  a 
sportsman,  had  no  skill  as.  a  shooter ; — 
and  this  must  so  remain  uQtil  the  owner 
should  be  authorised    to    employ  sonn^ 
person  to  shoot  for  him,  which  he  had  n» 
power  to  do  at  pretent  unless  he  had  the[ 
manoTi  whatever  m^ht  be  the  exteoi  oC 
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bis  propertfwithrn  it;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  pos* 
ietted  that  power,  had  in  many  cases  little 
or  no  property  within  its  boundary*  To 
remedy  this  particular  inconvenience  tie 
bad  introdoced  a  bill  three  or  four  years 
ago,  which  bad  been  read  a  second  timoi 
and  wfaieh  the  more  extended  projects  of 
immediate  emendation  in  the  game  laws, 
opened  by  other  ffentlemen  at  a  period 
%rben  he  was  unam  to  attend  parliament 
bad  alone  prevented  him  from  persisting 
in,  as  a  separate  measure.  The  remedy, 
however,  wonld  be  included  in  the  prori* 
siens  of  the  biH  BOW  before  the  House.  In 
this  bOl,  toe  much  was  perhaps  attempt* 
ed  at  once,  and  it  might  liereafter  require 
correction,  but  it  legalited  the  sale  of 
game,  and  re*establisbsd  the  salutary  prin* 
dple  of  equality  as  to  the  power  of  obtain* 
ii^  and  selling  It.  These  objects  were 
consistent  with  wisdom  and  justice,  and 
it  wss  important  to  secure  them.  If 
the  bill,  lilce  one  before  introduced,  had 
simply  eagrafted  the  sale  of  game  on  the 
present  system,  as  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Hoore  Department  had  recom- 
mended, he  must  have  opposed  it,  as  cal* 
calated  to  vest  an  odious  monopoly  in  the 
bands  of  lords  of  manors,  who  were  the 
only  persons  able  to  obtain  any  quantity 
of  game.  Besides^  the  supply  of  the  mar« 
ket  woukl  have  been  deficient,  and  the  aid 
of  the  poacher  would  still  have  been  re- 
quired, for  the  nobility  and  chief  gentry 
of  the  country  would  not  readily  fall  into 
the  habit  of  considering  that  as  matter  of 
profit,  which  tbey  and  their  ancestors 
Tabled  merely  as  furnishing  the  means  of 
mattly  exercise,  gentleman^like  courtesy, 
and  covalry  hospitality.  He  had  rather 
the  system  should  remain  as  it  was^  than 
see  it  so  altered.  It  would  be  asonstrous 
Ip  recognise  game  as  a  saleable  and  profit* 
aUp  proper^,  and  then  to  confine  the 
prdit  and  safe  to  the  upper  class  of  land- 
owneif.  He  had  on  that  ground  opposed 
the  bill  introduced  by  lord  Cranboume 
two  years  ago,  but  the  measure  now  be« 
fore  the  House  was  right  in  principle,  and 
looking  to  some  corrections  in  a  ftitute 
eeasion,  he  should  cordially  vote  for  the 
tbird  readfaig* 

Sir  G.  Chehoyni  said,  be  had  taken 
MOslderable  pains  in  looking  at  the  sta- 
fofes  on  this  subject,  and  he  reaHy  ooold 
not  find  wbat  acts  were  and  what  were 
ootvepealed.  Theindeflniteand  anomalous 
«kamcter  of  the  measure  woidd,  m  bis 
^riewt  prevent  ha  eter  being  carried  in^ 
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effect  He  was  particularly  hostile  to  tht 
clause,  by  which,  if  a  warrant  were  left  at 
the  residence  of  an  individual,  that  indivi- 
dual was  to  be  proceeded  against  as  if  he 
had  been  personally  served,  and  was  taken 
to  be  In  custody. 

Sir  H,  Vivian  expressed  his  hostility 
to  the  bill,  the  protisions  of  which,  be 
thought,  would  tend  to  increase,  and  not 
to  diminish,  the  evil;  He  admitted  that 
it  was  unjust  that  a  man  who  possessed 
5,000^  a  year,  of  a  particular  species  of 
property,  should  not  be  allowed  to  shoot, 
while  that  privilege  was  granted  to  a  man 
who  owned  a  freehold  of  comparatively 
insignificant  value.  That  part  of  tfaie 
system  he  wished  to  see  corrected :  but 
he  could  not  allow  all  the  existing  barriers 
to  be  thrown  down,  and  every  man  adroit* 
ted  to  shoot  game  as  he  pleased.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  existing  laws,  every  head 
of  game  in  Cornwall  would  be  destroyed. 
Tfa^re  were  but  few  keepers  in  that  coun* 
ty,  and  the  ffame  could  not  be  preserved, 
if  unquaUfied  persons  were  not  rigorously 
prevented  from  shooting.  The  great  ar« 
gument  in  favour  of  this  bill  was,  that  it 
would  prevent  poaching.  But  those  who 
used  it  seemed  to  entertain  strong  d  oub ts  on 
the  subject.  If  they  did  not,  why  should 
maiUcoachmen  and  guards  (who  were  at 
present  the  areat  agents  of  the  poachers) 
be  prevented  under  this  bill  from  dealing 
in  game  ?  Suppose  a  salesman  contracted 
with  a  farmer  for  twenty  head  of  partridges 
per  week,  might  not  that  farmer  send  his 
servants  to  go  poaching  all  round  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  bis  residence  I  How 
could  the  salesman  know  where  the  farmer 
procured  the  game?  But  he  called  on 
the  House  to  look  particularly  at  the  efiect 
which  this  bill  was  likely  to  have  on  oountiy 
gentlemen,  who  frequently  visited  tbeir 
estates  for  the  purpose  of  sporting.  It 
would  put  an  end  to  fox-hunting,  a  sport 
of  which  he  was  fond,  and  the  enjojnoent 
of  which  drew  many  gentlemen  to  the 
country.  Fox*hunting  was  not  so  useless 
an  amusement  as  some  persons  imagined* 
The  great  otficer  who  had  raised  the  mili* 
tary  glory  of  this  country  to  so  high  a 
pinnacle  of  fame,  had  declared,  that  be 
never  knew  a  man  who  had  been  in  the 
babit  of  riding  after  the  fbxes  in  hb 
neighboorhood,  who,  when  placed  in  tbe 
array,  did  not  make  an  active  and  useftil 
soldier.  When  it  had  fallen  to  his  (sir 
H.  Vivian's)  lot  to  appoint  an  officer  to 
command  in  a  situation  of  difficulty,  he. 
always  aeleeted  a  man  who  be  knew  had 
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been  in  the  habit  of  crotsing  the  country. 
Those  who  were  attached  to  hunting  be 
had  always  found  to  be  good  soldiers. 

Mr.  Stuart  WortUy^  in  reply,  observed, 
that  all  the  evils  mentioned  as  likely  to 
flow  from  this  bill,  were  precisely  those 
which  he  had  most  anxiously  endeavoured 
to  guard  against.  Many  of  the  objections 
now  urged,  particularly  those  of  the  hon. 
baronet,  the  member  for  Stafford,  ought 
rather  to  have  been  advanced  in  the  com- 
mittee. With  respect  to  the  objection 
which  that  hon.  member  had  advanced 
•gainst  the  service  of  a  warrant  in  the  first 
instance,  that  provision  might,  even  now, 
be  altered.  He  had  no  objection  to  the 
substitution  o^  a  summons,  if  it  were 
deemed  preferable.  His  great  object  was 
to  introduce  a  law  which  would  protect 
game,  wiihout  creating  all  the  evils  which 
manifestly  attended  the  present  system. 
Whether,  under  this  measure,  there  would 
be  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less  game,  was, 
be  conceived,  a  matter  of  minor  import- 
ance. The  law,  as  it  now  stood,  occasion- 
ed most  men  to  look  upon  a  poacher  as 
one  who  ought  not  to  be  condemned,  but 
to  be  pitied ;  and  he  knew  no  way  of  re- 
moving that  feeling,  except  by  altering 
the  legal  denomination  of  game,  and  mak- 
ing it  property.  It  had  been  said  by  the 
gallant  general,  that  stolen  game  might  be 
told  to  the  salesman.  That  was  .very  true ; 
but  it  was  equally  true  with  respect  to  the 
poultry.  He  hoped  if  this  bill  passed, 
that  ultimately  measures  would  be  taken 
for  permitting  the  sale  of  ^ame  just  like 
any  other  commodity.  With  respect  to 
the  interference  of  this  measure  with  fox- 
hunting (which,  afler  all,  appeared  to  be 
the  great  objection  against  it,  in  the  minds 
of  several  hon.  members),  he  never  could 
treat  the  argument  seriously.  He  was  a 
fox-hunter  himself,  and  he  respected  fox- 
hunters,  and  therefore  would  do  nothing 
to  destroy  that  sport.  But,  he  must  say, 
that  it  did  not  depend  on  the  preservation 
of  game,  but  on  tne  fitness  of  the  country 
for  it,  and  on  the  estimation  in  which  a 
gentleman  was  held.  He  had  heard  no 
argument  to  induce  him  to  change  the 
opinion  he  entertained  relative  to  the 
game  laws;  and  he  declared,  that  if  his 
bill  were  lost,  he  would^  so  long  as  Uie 
law  continued  to  be  the  intolerable  nui- 
sance which  it  was,  labour  strenuously  to 
have  it  removed. 

\    The  House  then  divided ;  For  the  third 
.ireading  9i ;  Against  it  09;  Maiority  25. 
The  bul  wM  then  read  a  third  tune. 


Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  lar* 
LAND.]  Lord  Francis  Leveson  Gower 
rose,  he  said,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a 
resolution,  which  should  record  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House,  that  it  was  expedient 
that  a  provision  should  be  made  by  law, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Secular 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  exercising  reli- 
gious functions  in  Ireland.  If,  during  the 
period  which  had  elapsed  since  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  House,  he  iuul  felt  con* 
siderable  anxiety,  and  even  apprehension, 
at  bavins  pledged  himself  to  the. execution 
of  a  task  far  beyond  his  humble  powers, 
the  circumstances  which  had  occurred 
since  the  recess  had  not  tended  to  dimi- 
nish that  anxiety.  When  he  had  heard 
an  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr. 
Brougham )  on  a  recent  occasion  state  it 
to  be  his  opinion,  that  this  question  was 
in  importance  scarcely  inferior  to  the  great 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation,  he 
could  not  but  feel  his  own  confidence  rise 
in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  sub* 
ject.  Differing  as  he  did  from  that  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  in  degree,  but  not 
in  principle,  he  did  not  despair,  that  he 
would  do  him  the  honour  to  go  with  him, 
and  that  the  discussion  would  have  tlie 
benefit  of  the  eloquence  and  talents  of 
one  with  whom  he  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon, but  a  sincere  wish  for  the  welfare 
of  the  sister  country.  The  measure  which 
he  was  about  to  propose  appeared  to  hire 
to  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  wel- 
fare and  the  good  government  of  Ireland. 
It  had  been  advocated  by  men  whose  au- 
thoritv  still  possessed  the  weight  it  de- 
served, although  their  exertions  were  now 
lost  to  dieir  country  for  ever.  The  names 
of  Pitt,  of  Castlereagh,  and  of  Comwallis 
were  found  among  the  first  of  those  who 
had  recommended  a  provision  for  ibe  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy.  He  had  also  great 
pleasure  in  finding,  that  the  opinions  tvhich 
ne  entertained  on  this  subject  were  backed 
by  those  of  an  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  L.  Foster^  whom  he  now  saw  in 
his  place,  and  whoselaborious  research  into 
all  matters  connected  with  the  affiurs  of 
Ireland  war  etery  where  entitled  to  se- 
rious attention.  He  would  take  the  li« 
berty  of  reading  to  the  House  an  extract 
fVom  the  debate  in  the  year  1812,  on  Mr. 
Ghrattan's  motion  for  a  committee  on  the 
Catholic  question,  in  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber bad  said— <<  Had  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  at  that  time .  contemplated  the 
question  in  dl  iu  beariQgs--b8a  they  said 
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to  the  Caiholict  at  large,  *  we  are  aaztoiis 
to  admit  jrou  within  tl^  pale  of  the  con- 
ftitutioD,  but  there  are  tome  practical 
points  which  we  mutt  first  discuss  with 
you — there  is  something  for  you  to  modi- 
fy for  ust  as  wdl  as  somethioc  for  us  to 
concede  to  you — ^the  policy  ofour  ances- 
tors has  fatally  estranged  your  clergy  from 
the  state,  yet  placed,  without  intei^ng  it, 
great  influence  in  their  hands;  we  propose 
to  connect  this  body  with  the  ffo? ernment, 
at  least  enough  to  disunite  them  from  a 
foreign  power ;  we  do  not  like  to  see  them 
depend  for  subsistence  upon  the  feelings 
ef  their  flocks-«we  are  ready,  nay,  we  in- 
aist  on  paying  them  stipends  for  their 
maintenance/  In  this  opinion  he  roost 
cordially  concurred.  The  course  here 
pointed  out  he  was  most  desirous  to 
adopt ;  and  if  the  hon«  member  for  Louth 
would  let  *<  his  little  bark  attendant  sail," 
he  would  willingly  renounce  all  claim  to 
^*  pursue  the  triumph,"  content  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  so  able  and  wary  a  navi- 
gator. Whatever  might  be  the  merits  of 
his  proposition,  he  knew  that  the  great 
question  of  Catholic  emancipation  must 
precede  it,  in  order  to  make  it  available ; 
and  in  this  respect  he  concurred  fully  in 
the  opinion  which  had  been  expressed  by 
the  right  hon*  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fo- 
reign Department^  whose  absence  he  re- 
gretted*  as  well  for  its  cause  as  for  its  ef- 
^t.  The  House  would  be  aware  of  the 
constitutional  reasons  which  prevented 
him  from  bringing  before  it  the  substance 
of  his  resolution  in  the  shape  of  a  bill. 
The  objects  which  he  proposed  to  obtain 
by  his  re^lution  were,  to  connect  the 
whole  body  of  the  Secular  Catholic  cler- 
gy with  the  state,  to  effect  an  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  pea- 
santry, and  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  church.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  propose  any  increase  in  the 
body  of  parochial  dcrgy ;  and  in  point  of 
emolument  he  should  leave  them  nearly 
as  they  were.  When  the  sources  from 
which  the  income  of  the  clergy  was  de- 
rived were  considered,  it  could  not  be 
doubted  that  it  would  be  highly  expedient 
to  substitute  »  fixed  and  unfailing  stipend 
for  those  uncertain  sources.  It  might  be 
objected,  that  one  efiea  of  thb  would  be 
to  cut  off  the  connexion  of  the  clergy  with 
their  flocks.  In  order  to  meet  ^  ob- 
jection, he  would  remind  the  House,  that 
in  the  evidence  of  a  distinguished  prelate 
of  that  body,  which  had.  lately  excited  so 
great  an  faiterest,  it  was  stated,  that  one 


fourth  of  the  incomes  of  the  priests  was 
derived  from  the  offerings  or  their  pa- 
rishioners on  certain  solemn  festivals  in 
the  diurch.  These  it  was  his  intention 
still  to  leave  untouched,  that  a  lively  re* 
membrance  might  be  kept  up  in  the  minds 
of  the  parishioners,  of  the  spiritual  services 
of  their  pastors,  and  that  they  miffht  upon 
such  solemn  occasions,  testify  oy  their 
contributions  to  his  support  in  this  world, 
the  sense  they  entertained  of  the  value  of 
the  priest  who  pointed  out  to  them  the 
road  to  salvation  in  the  next.  The  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  O'Connell  showed,  that  the 
ranks  of  the  Catholic  clergy  were  almost 
exclusively  filled  from  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people.  He  would  not  insult,  by  the 
expression  of  any  aristocratlcal  feelinff,  so 
meritorious  a  body,  but  it  must  sure^  be 
a  matter  of  reasonable  regret,  that  any 
circumstances  should  occur  to  prevent  a 
mixture  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  com- 
munity among  the  CaUiolic  clergy.  The 
necessity  of  a  competent  provision  was 
also  strikingly  enforced  by  another  consi- 
deration. Was  it  fit  that,  in  times  of  dan- 
ger  and  popular  tumult,  the  clergy  should 
e  so  entirely  dependent  upon  the  people, 
that  any  attempt  to  discharge  tlieir  duty 
to  the  government  must  be  followed  by 
the  loss  of  their  means  of  subsistence  I 
When  the  storm  was  up  and  the  vessel 
was  in  wreck,  was  it  right  that  they  should 
be  lashed  to  its  shattered  remnants,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest  ? 
He  would  return,  however,  from  a  sup- 
posed case,  to  the  more  pleasing  convic- 
tion which  had  been  produced  on  his 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  evidence  on 
this  subject,  and  which  proved,  that  a 
close  intimacy  and  unanimity  subsisted, 
in  many  instances,  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  He  alluded  particularly  te 
the  monument  which  had  been  erected  by 
Protestants  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Egan. 
This  was  a  prouder  triumph  to  his  memo- 
ry, than  if  his  name  had  been  united  with 
glory  or  victory  in  the  history  of  Ireland. 
It  was  delightful  to  turn  from  the  records 
of  violence  to  pastoral  scenes  such  as 
these :  it  was  refreshing  to  turn  from  Sec- 
tarianism to  Christianity.  We  owed  to 
the  Catholic  clergy,  a  debt  of  respect  and 
gratitude — he  now  came  to  an  insinuation 
which  had  been  thrown  out  against  this 
measure,  to  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
reply.  It  had  been  insinuated,  that  iu  ob- 
ject was  to  undermine  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  would  take  that  opportunity,  for  him- 
self and  those  who  sufqported  himi  to  dcoy 
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(he  i«put«tioD,  He  had  tM  tlM  Ca- 
tholics openly  and  fiurl  j»  that  he  preferred 
hit  own  faith  to  theirt,  aad  that  he  would 
he  iDott  happy  to  see  the  diffisreaoea  be- 
tween the  two  religions  done  away  with. 
But,  that  he,  or  anjr  rational  maa,  could 
entertain  the  chimerical  project  of  chang- 
ing the  religion  ef  the  Irith  people,  it  was 
worse  than  idle  to  suppose.  His  object 
wasy  to  promote  a  cocnrauaity  of  inurest 
between  the  clergy  of  both  religionSy  with 
a  view  to  their  own  and  to  the  general 
welfare;  and  when,  in  the  pursuance  of 
that  object,  he  disckiimed  any  idea  of  un- 
due interference  upon  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, he  did  not  mean  to  rest  his  argM- 
ment  upon  theory,  hut  would  appeal  to 
precedent  aad  practice.  What  interfer- 
ence bad,  for  exanaple,  taken  place  be« 
tween  the  government  of  the  country  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  nor^  of  Ireland, 
ever  since  the  payaoent  of  their  clergy  had 
been  established  by  law,  in  the  reign  of 
James  1st. ;  and  what  dass  of  men  had,  by 
their  uniformly  good  conduct,  proved 
themselves  more  &serving  of  the  patron- 
age of  government,  than  the  class  of  Dis« 
senters  to  which  he  had  alUided  ?  If  he 
wanted  an  argument  to  prove  two  things, 
first,  that  the  payment  of  a  clergy  on 
the  part  of  government,  did  net  neces- 
sarily imply  (as  some  persons  maintained 
it  did)  an  undue  influence  in  religious 
matters  upon  the  part  of  that  government, 
and  secondly,  that  it  was  productive  of 
good  conduct  and  increased  zeal  in  the 
clergy  themselves,  where  could  he  so  tri- 
umphantly appeal  as  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  north  of  Irehmd  ?  He  was  not  anx- 
ious to  indulge  in  declamation,  or  to  recur 
to  the  twice-told  tale  of  Irish  distress. 
Tlrnt  distress  must  have  reached  the  heart, 
and  pierced  the  ear,  of  every  one  who 
heard  him  (  and  it  was  to  the  honour  of 
the  British  nation,  that  when  an  apoeal 
bad  been  made  to  them  on  behalr  of 
their  suffering  fellow  creatures  in  Ire- 
land, that  appeal  had  not  been  made  in 
vain.  But,  ne  would  ask  whether  true 
charity  did  not  consist  as  much  in  alleviat- 
ing the  distresses  of  the  mind,  as  in  reliev- 
ing the  wants  of  the  body ;  and  whether 
it  would  not  be  worthy  of  the  generous 
people  of  England,  wbo  had  stepped  for- 
ward In  the  hour  of  distress  to  minister  to 
the  corporeal  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
IreUind,  to  consummate  their  glorioMS 
work,  bv  now  granting  to  them  those  pri- 
vileges tor  which  they  had  so  lon^  aighed, 
and  without  which  ijt  was  impossible  ever 


to  attach  than  sinoerely  te  our  interests^ 
Should  he  be  h^re  told,  that  naotives  of 
economy  ought  te  prevettt  the  grantiag  of 
such  a  boon>  he  would  say,  «« away  with 
saeh  economy;**  and  he  was  confident 
that  in  the  feeling  of  that  House  and  of 
the  country,  he  should  find  an  echo  to  hia 
cry«  He  was  confident,  he  repeated  it, 
that  no  asotive  of  petty  eeonoonr  could 
ever  weigh  with  the  peepfe  of  England 
against  the  concession  of  a  meaiuie  whidi 
would  haive  the  effect  of  wiping  away  the 
recollections  of  onmerited  wrongs,  which 
now  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  Ca- 
tholics-p-which  would  restore  peace  and 
confidence  to  the  breasts  of  miliiopa  of  our 
fellow-couMrymen*— 

**  And  with  8  8we«t,  oblivfons  antidote, 
Cletnse  th«foal  bosom  of  th«  perikms  stuff 
That  ivtdghi  upon  their  hearte.'' 

Aye,  and  which  not  onhr  weighed  upon 
their  hearts,  bat  which  med  their  brains, 
and  nerved  their  arms,  te  the  commission 
of  BMdnight  assassinations.  It  was  with 
these  feelings  that  be  came  forward  to 
propose  his  resolution,  convinced  from  the 
precedent  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  the 
pigment  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  that  it  could  not  be  pro* 
ductive  of  harm,  and  equally  convinced 
that  it  must  tend  to  the  most  beneficial 
results.  The  scale  which  he  was  induced 
to  follow  upon  the  present  occasion,  would 
be  adapted  to  that  which  the  late  lord 
Londonderry  had  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  in  the  year 
180S.  He  femd  that  the  number  of  Ca- 
tholic priests  in  Ireland  amounted  to  about 
a  thousand,  and  that  of  the  coadjutors  or 
curates  to  nearly  the  same ;  making  the 
whole  estimate  of  parish  priests  about 
2fiQ0*  He  proposed  to  divide  these  into 
three  classes,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  were  divided,  and  to 
allot  to  200  of  them  an  annual  stipend  of 
200/;  each ;  to  800,  a  similar  stipend  ef 
100^.;  and  to  1,000,  a  similar  stipend  ef 
60/.  To  the  four  archbishop,  1 ,500/.  per 
annum ;  to  the  ^  bishops,  1,000/. ;  and  to 
the  SOOdeans,  SOO/.each.  Thetotol  amount 
of  expense  would  be  about  250,000/*  per 
annum.  This  sum,  he  was  sure  neither 
the  House  nor  the  countnr  would  fffiidge^ 
to  sec«ire  the  peace  and  tranquUlitT  of 
Ireland.  By  this  plan,  accompanied,  aa 
be  trusted  it  would  be,  by  the  great  mea* 
sure  of  Catholic  enaancipatioa,  the  rulers 
of  the  land  would  have  a  strong  and  ttn« 
alienable  hold  on  the  aftction  and  the 
duty  of  tha  Bcman  Catboltc  priests  and 
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pcMMilatloii.  Tliej  could  tqr  to 
•<  We  give  you  this  «ihii«  not  for  tiM  por- 
pooe  Iff  QuderiDioiiig  your  roligNNit  or  of 
vnking  you  a|MMitat6t  to  your  faith ;  we 
give  It  to  you  in  the  apirit  of  Chrittian 
chanty,  mm  we  trust  that  you  will  receive 
it  in  the  same  spirii.  Do  not,  bowrrer, 
think  to  eooploy  it  for  the  purpose  of  si^- 
vcftiog  pur  rehgiooy  or  niskiiif  us  swerve 
Kknd  Uie  iy  th  of  our  ancestors.  Should 
audi  an  opinion  be  entertained  by  you, 
yoo  wiU  find  yourselves  grievously  mis« 
taken ;  for  we  are  resolved  to  maintain 
that  religion,  and  to  cling  to  that  faith, 
eipen  to  &ath.  We  now  give  you  a  proof 
that  we  have  no  disposition  to  iaoitate  the 
penecuting  spirit  of  our  ancestors ;  and 
we  entertaia  a  coafident  hope  that  yon 
will  shew  yourselves  deserving  of  our 
kindness,  by  inculcating  peace  and  good 
order,  and  the  principles  of  our  common 
fdigioo,  en  the  minds  of  your  flocks. 
Any  attempt  upon  your  parts  to  interfere 
with  our  religious  establishment  most,  we 
ropeat  it,  prove  abortive ;  for  the  star  of 
England,  before  which  ail  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  qoeiled,  must  set  for  ever, 
ere  you  can  hope  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  an  ebjslct.'* — The  noble  lord  con- 
cluded, amUUit  loud  and  long  continued 
cheering,  by  moving  the  following  Reso- 
lution :— ^  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  pro- 
vision should  be  made  by  law  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  Secular  Roman  Ca- 
thfllic  Clerffy  exercising  religious  func- 
tions in  Ireland.*' 

Colonel  BagwM  said,  that  he  rose  to 
support  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  fh>m 
a  raiding  that  in  so  doing  be  should  focili- 
tate  the  questioa  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  great  opponents  of  that  question  were 
the  clergy  of  the  establnhed  church ;  a 
elan  of  men  whose  opinions,  from  early 
Iselings  and  associations,  he  was  bound  to 
respect.  He  was  born  and  educated  in 
that  church.  For  the  purity  of  its  doe- 
trinesy  and  the  excellence  of  its  institu- 
tions, he  had  the  behest  esteem ;  and  no- 
body could  appreciate  more  highly  than 
he  did  the  exemplary  conduct  and  the 
unostentatious  piety  of  those  venerable 
poisons  of  whom  that  church  was  com- 
posed. However,  therefore,  he  might 
differ  with  them  upon  the  present  oceasioQ, 
be  was  bound  to  respect  their  motives. 
He  nevertheless  could  not  help  observing, 
that  the  <Mppesition  was  eonfiaed  to  the 
dersy  of  England,  tnd  that  not  a  single 
petition  against  the  Cathelio  claims  had 
baan  prescmted  upon  the  part  of  tho  Pro- 
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I  testant  deigy  of  Ireland.  He  uraa  con* 
<  ident,  that  if  once  the  professors  of  the 
•wo  fdigions  were  put  upon  an  equality 
;  as  to  civil  rights,  there  would  be  no  hesU 
I  lution  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to 
\  which  was  deserving  of  greater  respect, 
!  the  Bible  or  the  Missal.  He  did  not  say 
I  this  tn  the  spirit  of  undue  hostility  to  tiie 
i  Catholic  religion.  Althoufsh  he  could  not 
subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  ^at  religion, 
he  was  far  from  attributing  to  the  Catho- 
Kes  those  monstrous  opinions,  those  idoU 
atrous  practices,  which  had  been  ascribed 
to  them  by  some.  He  thought,  on  the 
contrsry,  Uist  we  owed  to  that  church  a 
debt  of  gratitude  which  could  not  be  too 
often  acknowledffed,  or  too  deeply  felt, 
for  being  the  medium  by  which  tibat  most 
invalusMe  of  all  books,  the  BflMe,  was 
introduced  into  the  Christian  world.  Tliis 
was  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of;  lor  if,  at  any  future  period,  the  B^ 
bvteHaas,  or  any  other  sect  of  Dissenters^ 
should  think  proper  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  an  establishment  for  their  clemr,  si^ 
miier  to  that  which  we  were  now  a^ut  td 
bestow  upon  the  Catholics,  we  might  fdrly 
turn  round  and  say  to  them,  **  We  owe 
you  nothing,  ^bat  claim  have  you, 
therefore,  upon  us  for  an  establishment  ?** 
To  those  who  asked  what  claim  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  had  upon  us,  he  would 
answer,  that  to  their  exertions  we  were 
mainly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of 
tranqniNity  in  Ireland.  Of  this  he  was 
sure,  that  had  it  not  been  for  their  eilbrta 
to  inculcate  the  precepts  of  ChristSanitn 
the  disturbances  in  that  country '  would 
have  been  much  more  extensive  and  much 
more  frightful,  than  they  had  been.  It 
had  been  said,  that  some  gentlemen  would 
support  Catholic  emancipation,  in  order 
to  secure  the  passing  or  tlie  40f«  free* 
holders*  bill.  That,  however,  was  not  his 
case.  He  had  formed  his  opinion  on  the 
CathoKe  question  long  since*  He  did  not 
vote  for  the  AOs.  freeholders'  bill  as  a  Pro* 
testant  security,  but  as  an  act  of  sub« 
stantial  Justice ;  because  he  considered  the 
present  system  of  voting  in  Ireland  waa 
bad  in  itself.  The  rejection  of  that  mea« 
sure  would  not  cause  any  alteration  in  hia 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
emandnation.  The  gallant  officer  con* 
duded  by  expressing  his  cordial  appreba* 
tion  of  we  measure  of  the  noble  lord— a 
measure  which  he  was  confident  would 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  general  pros- 
perity of  tKe  empire. 
ykt.L^FotUr^Mf  he  wasanxioustotake 
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aaearl^oppdrtunitydfoffering  to  the  noble 
lord  his  sincere  thaoks  for  the  able  manner 
in  which  he  had  originated  the  present 
motion.  He  was  desirous  aJso  to  oorrect 
a  misconception  into  which  some  persona 
had  falien;  namely,  that  he  had  maintained 
that  there  was  any  irresistible  barrier  to 
the  concession  of  the  Catholic  claims*  It 
was  natural  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
should  exist  upon  the  subject  of  those 
claims*  He  had  his  own  opinions  upon 
that  subject— opinions  which  he  had  main- 
tained m  early  life,  and  from  which  he 
aaw  no  reason  at  present  to  depart.  With 
respect  to  the  Catholic  laity  (the  aristo- 
cracy in  particular)  he  bad  never  seen  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  concession,  as  far 
as  they  were  concerned.  He  had  never 
maintained  that  they  were  unfit  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  acquainted  with 
most  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Catholic 
aristocracy  of  Ireland,  with  those  who, 
if  the  measure  of  emancipation  passed, 
would  be  most  likely  to  obtain  seals  in 
that  House,  and  his  knowledge  of  those 
gentlemen  enabled  him  to  state,  that  there 
were  no  persons  more  calculated  to  do 
them  honour  by  their  co-operation.  The 
misfortune  of  this  question,  however, 
was,  that  the  laity  formed  but  a  part 
of  the  Catholic  body,  and  that  the  most 
Influential  and  the  most  dangerous  was 
the  clergy.  Such  was  his  feeling ;  and  it 
was  with  this  feeling  that  he  wisiied  to 
attadi  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  existing 
government,  and  by  that  means  prevent 
the  evils  which  he  could  not  but  appre« 
hend  from  leaving  them  in  their  present 
state,  forming  a  kind  of  imperium  in  im« 
perio,  exercising  a  predominant  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
with  no  motive  of  attachment  to  the  state. 
He  had  been  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
the  veto,  when  originally  suggested,  but 
had  thought  it  did  not  meet  the  evil  for 
which  it  was  proposed  as  a  remedy — 
because  it  only  gave  to  the  Crown  the 
right  of  interference  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  Catholic 
clergy. — The  hon.  member  here  read  an 
extract  from  a  speech  made  by  him  on  a 
similar  subject,  in  the  year  1817,  to'prove 
that,  in  opposing  the  question  before  the 
House,  he  was  not  acting  inconsistently 
with  his  former  expressed  opinions.  He 
was  principally  opposed  to  the  measure, 
because  it  was  a  provision,  by  a  Protestant 
state,  not  merely  for  the  support  of  the 
Catholic  clergyi  but  to  enable  them  to 


proasote  thoae  objecta  which  ward  alwaya 
uppennost  with  them;  oamely,  the  ad- 
vancement and  glory  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  He  did  not  now,  nor  at  any 
former  period,  oppose  the  claims  of  the 
Catholic  laity  to  the  full  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  provided  sufficient  security 
were  given  against  that  over-reaching  and 
innovating  principle,  which  history  proved 
was  the  essence  of  their  religion.  It  was 
contended,  that  no  danger  would  attend 
tlie  admission  into  that  House  of  a  few 
Roman  Catholics,  for  that  once  admitted 
they  would  loie  their  distinctive  cliaracter. 
That  assumption  he  denied.  On  thi«  point 
he  might  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  conduct  of  those  members  who 
represented  the  West-India  interest.  On 
subjects  in  which  their  interests  were  not 
involved,  they  could  not  be  recognized  as 
a  body  of  men  pouessing  a  community  of 
feeling;  but  the  moment  any  question 
arose  which  affected  their  West-India 
interests  or  prejudices— 4et  it  relate  to  the 
cotton  of  Egypt,  the  sugar  of  Bengal,  the 
coffee  of  Macao,  or  the  brandy  of  France-— 
they  formed  a  compact  phalanx,  and  acted 
as  one  man.  In  like  manner,  the  Catholics 
would,  if  admitted,  be  found  actuig  aa 
one  man  in  that  House,  on  every  occasioii 
in  which  the  interests  of  their  religion 
might  be  concerned;  and  they  would,  pro- 
bably, succeed  in  associating  with  them 
some  Protestant  members,  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  joining  with  the  liberal 
side.  These  were  his  grounds  for  not 
going  the  length  of  votmg  for  this  motion. 
If  the  other  arrangements  to  which  he 
alluded  were  agreed  upon,  the  question  of 
stipend  would  stand  upon  another  basis, 
and  he  should  then  have  no  hesitation  in 
acceding  to  the  resolution,  in  the  hope 
that  it  would  confer  a  benefit  upon  Ireland, 
and  the  empire.  So  far  from  opposing  a 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  lie 
should  then  feel  great  satisfaction  in  sup- 
porting it ;  but,  this  he  would  do  on  toe 
principle,  that  this  provision  should  be  an 
alleviation  to  the  people  from  the  charges 
of  the  priests,  and  not  a  provision  for. the 
Catholic  religion  by  a  Protestant  state ; 
for  he  could  not  see  how  a  Protestant 
state  could  conscientioosly,  or  consistently, 
app]^  its  revenue  to  the  support  or  ex- 
tension of  the  power  of  the  Catholic 
religion. 

Mu  Hume  aaid,  he  could  not  give  a 
silent  vote  upon  so  important  a  proposition* 
The  two  questions,  this  and  Catholic 
emapdpntion,  were  totally  separate ;  end 
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thodgfa  he  did  not  vfeld  to  the  noble  lord 
in  an  anxious  desire  Co  promote  a  coo- 
cUiadoOy  and  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
be  must  oppose  the  present  motion. 
With  regard  to  the  obserrations  of  the 
noble  lord  upon  economy,  be  would  say, 
that  be  never  opposed  a  fiiir  and  proper 
remuneration  to  all  persons  employed  by 
government ;  but  the  public  had  a  right,  in 
return,  to  require  the  performance  of  ade- 
quate services.  He  would  not  follow  the 
course  of  the  noble  lord,  in  advocating 
the  superiority  of  any  religion,  and  though 
helamented  the  variety  of  religious  creeds, 
he  was  convinced  of  the  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  change  any  of  them  by  compulsion. 
It  was  indifferent  to  a  state  of  what  re- 
ligion its  subjects  were;  for  it  was  his 
.  opinion  that  the  members  of  all  sects. 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  Church  of 
England  men,  &c.,  were  capable  of  being 
eaually  good  and  loyal  subjects,  and  that 
all  should,  therefore,  be  put  on  an  equal 
footing  as  to  civil  privileges.  His  oppo- 
sition to  the  present  measure  was  founded 
on  its  injustice  to  the  Dissenters  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  because  It  excluded 
them  from  a  provision  for  their  clergy. 
Circumstanced  as  they  now  were,  with- 
out evidence  or  information  to  guide 
them,  they  could  not  be  excused  in 
hastily  adopting  a  proposition  which  was 
an  innovation  upon  constitutional  princi- 
ple, inasmuch  as  it  operated  as  an  exclu- 
sion itself,  by  paying  the  Catholic,  and 
«nd  not  the  Dissenting  clergy.  If  his 
opinion  were  to  guide  the  decision  of  the 
House,  the  clergy  of  all  sects  should  be 
paid  by  the  state*  France,  Prussia,  and  all 
the  continental  powers  did  so.  If  even 
all  the  benefits  anticipated  by  the  noble 
lord  were  to  be  realized,  he  would  not 
ajffree  to  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy 
if  the  Dissenting  clergy  were  excluded. 
The  noble  lord  had  stated  nothing  which 
could  reconcile  him  to  such  a  measure. 
He  had  not  said,  whether  the  250,000/. 
was  to  be  provided  by  an  annual  vote,  or 
by  a  large  grant  at  once.  And,  above  all, 
the  noble  lord  had  not  stated  from  what 
fond  this  provision  was  to  be  drawn  ;  nor 
who  was  to  have  the  distribution  of  it. 
Had  these  been  stated,  they  might  haye 
tended  to  remove  the  difficulties  whif^i 
the  measure  would  have  to  encounter. 
He  was  sure  no  hon.  gentleman  would 
contend,  that  the  Dissenters  were  not  en- 
titled to  as  much  consideration  as  the 
Catholics,  in  proportion  to  their  relative 
numbers.  The.  Dissenters  ^of  Ireland  were 


estimated  at  800,000,  their  dergy  at  from 
SOO  to  400,  who  were  paid  about  200/1 
per  annum  each.  The  exact  sums  were 
8,905^  for  the  Dissenting  clergy,  and 
4,989/.  for  sending  members  from  the 
synod;  in  all  1S,»94/.  This  small  and 
paltry  allowance  to  the  Dissenting  clergy^ 
could  form  no  precedent  for  granting  so 
large  a  sum  as  250,000/.  to  the  Catholic 
clergy.  All  he  wanted  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  to  ascertain  how 
far  it  would  be  proper  to  pay  both  the 
Catholic  and  the  Dissenting  clergy.  He 
objected  to  the  measure,  because  it  pur- 
ported to  give  exclusive  advantages  to  the 
Catholic  above  all  other  Dissenters.  As 
far  as  he  could  learn,  for  there  was  the 
greatest  dearth  of  evidence,  it  did  not  ap- 
pear that  the  measure  would  please  any 
party.  What  means  had  the  House  of 
knowing  that  the  Catholic  clergy  them- 
selves would  be  satisfied  with  it  ?  In  the 
absence  of  information,  therefore,  he 
thought  a  committee  before  which  evi- 
dence could  be  taken,  was  preferable  to 
acceding  to  a  motion  of  this  nature.  He 
had,  therefore,  prepared  an  amendment  to 
that  effect,  and  would  conclude  by  moving, 
<<  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire,  whether  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, and  all  Dissenting  ministers  from 
the  established  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Catholic  priesthood  and 
Dissenting  ministers  from  the  established 
Church  in  Scotland,  should  be  paid 
annual  stipends^;  and  to  consider  and 
report  to  this  House  what  sums,  if  any, 
should  be  paid  to  each  sect,  and  from 
what  funds  and  under  what  particular 
stipulations  the  said  payments  should  be 
made.'' 

Mr.  W*  </.  Bankes  said,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  lord  appeared  to  him 
excessively  unreasonable.  He  had  him- 
self admitted  that  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther it  would  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
Catholic  clerffy.  There  prevailed  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  point 
amongst  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
committees  of  the  two  Houses.  One  of  the 
Catholic  bishops  had  stated,  that  possibly 
the  clergy  might  be  brought  to  agree  to 
a  stipendiary  allowance,  but  another  had 
declared,  that  he  had  much  rather  remain 
as  he  was.  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  the  measure  was  not  very  agreeable 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the. Irish  Catholics, 
who  would  never  consider  it  a  boon.  It 
had  been  said,  that  any  measure  which 
went  to  make  the  clergy  less  dependent 
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on  the  people  would  ghre  them  ao  iaterest 
in  presoHTiDg  ptaoe ;  but^  was  not  tbit 
QnnecoMary^  if  it  iraa  true  that  tba  peace 
of  Ireland  would  be  permanentl  j  secured 
by  Catholic  etnancipatioo  ?  He  con^ 
akiered  this  the  most  uncalled  for  grant 
that  ever  was  made*  Gentleoften  must 
surely  have  theif  money  burning  in  their 
pockets  who  would  thus  vote  away 
980fiOOL  a  year  without  any  stipulation. 
The  Catholics  certainly  offered  no  terms, 
nor  did  tbev  ask  for  this  grant.  On  the 
contrary,  they  would  reject  it  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  The  Catholic 
clergy  were  no  worse  off  than  the  minis* 
iers  of  any  other  non>conforroitt  con- 
gregation. With  the  exception  of  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  all 
other  Dissenting  ministers  were  paid  by 
their  own  flocks.  What  would  be  the 
consequence  of  placing  the  Catholic  cler- 
gy  on  a  different  footing  from  other  non* 
conformisu?«— that  the  other  Dissenters 
would  have  to  pay  three  descriptions  of 
clergy ;  those  of  the  Established  Church, 
their  own,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  The  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
bad  proposed,  that  the  state  should  pay  the 
three ;  and,  in  truth,  he  did  not  well  know 
how  to  answer  him.  He  could  not  see 
what  difference  there  was  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  dissenters  in  this 
question  of  stipend.  Every  thing  like  an 
Established  Church  would  come  to  an 
end  if  the  principle  of  this  bill  should  be 
udopted.  The  Protestant  church  might 
remain  the  established  one  in  England, 
because  the  majority  of  the  nation  was 
Protestant ;  but  in  Irelund,  the  fact  was 
otherwise,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
different.  This  bill  was  said  to  provide 
securities  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  es- 
tablishment. But  what  were  those  secu- 
rities ?  He  could  see  none.  Many  who 
objected  to  the  annual  grant  of  250,000/. 
for  this  use  would  say^  why  not  give 
away  the  Church  establishment  in  Ireland 
to  the  Catholics,  rather  than  put  the  state 
ta  the  expense  of  supporting  two  churches 
in  that  country  ?  And,  how  could  that 
be  answered  ?  Yet,  if  it  took  place,  rt 
would  hare  the  effect  of  destroymg  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Ireland.  On  these 
grounds,  he  called  on  gentlemen,  by  the 
regard  which  they  owed  to  that  religion,  to 
give  a  decided  negative  to  the  motion  be- 
methe  House.  As  to  what  had  dropped 
from  an  hon.  and  learned  member  a  few 
ni^s  ago,  relative  to  the  declaration 
nadeby  cfergymen  on  taking  a  benefice. 


that  he  was  **  moved  thereto  by  the  holy 
spirk,'*  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  word  or 
two.  The  clergyman  took  no  such  oath  i 
he  merely  took  the  oath  of  supresBacy, 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  an  oath  against 
simony,  and  an  oath  of  canonical  obedi« 
ence.  He  did  not  swear  tliat  be  was 
moved  by  the  holv  spirit  to  accept  the 
benefice ;  he  merely  made  a  sdeam  6e* 
claration  that  he  was  [a  laughj.  Hie 
words  occurred  in  the  ordination  service  i 
the  bishop  asked  the  question  and  the 
clergyman  simply  answered  **  yes"  [a 
laugh  1.  The  subject  was  not  deserving 
of  ndicule ;  Uie  words  were  befitting  the 
solemn  occasion.  He  would  not  have 
troubled  the  House  on  that  topio,  but 
that  he  wished  to  prevent  the  hon.  mem* 
ber's  incorrect  assertion  from  going  out 
uncontradicted  to  the  world.  The  bon. 
member  sat  down  by  declaring,  that  he 
should  look  upon  the  success  of  the  |Nre« 
sent  measure  as  an  incident,  after  which 
the  established  Church  of  England  could 
hope  to  exist  no  longer. 

Mr.  Thomas  Courtenay  said,  he  had 
always  supported  the  great  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  on  the  broad 
ground,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  politic 
cal  exclusion  because  of  religious  difei^ 
ences,  and  because  there  was  no  objection 
rateed  aeainst  the  Catholics,  which  was 
not  equally  applicable  to  all  other  Disaen** 
ter8«  It  was  one  thing,  however,  to  re* 
store  all  the  king's  subjects  to  an  equality 
of  rights,  and  another  to  take  tl>a  clergy 
of  any  particular  sect  into  our  pay.  The 
payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy  might  be 
just  and  necessary ;  but  he  smruld  require 
other  ressons  to  induce  him  to  vote  for  it, 
than  those  adduced  in  support  of  CathoUo 
emancipation.  There  was  more  affinity 
between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic 
church  than  between  the  tenets  of  the 
Protestants  and  the  Dissenters.  The  Ca- 
tholics were  not  enemies  to  the  Protestant 
establishment  on  abstract  prindplea.  He 
thought  that  they  would  not  seek  to  sub* 
vert  the  Estabiisbed  Church,  unless  thejr 
hoped  that  they  could  substitute  their 
own  in  its  place  [a  laugh]*  That  was 
more  than  he  could  say  for  the  Dissenters; 
who  would  destroy  it  if  they  could,  even 
ifftough  they  might  net  be  able  fo  sobsti^ 
ftrte  their  own  in  iu  stead.  But,  be  cm^ 
tainly  thought,  that  the  acqoi^eence  of 
the  House  m  the  measure  before  it,  would 
give  the  Roman  Catholice  reason  te  bope^ 
that  their  churdi  would,  in  time,  beeOBDa 
the  established  religion  in  IrehouL    It 
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was  Mid,  on  Uie  other  baod,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  would,  when  salaried  by  the 
state,  desert  their  flocks.  If  that  deser- 
tion would  have  (he  effect  of  inducing  the 
Catholic  peasantry  to  turn  to  the  Protes- 
tant church,  he  should  rejoice  at  such 
desertion;  but  he  thought  it  would  not 
Jiave  that  effect.  The  alternative  would 
be,  not  adhesion  to  the  Established 
Church,  but  indifference  to  all  religion. 
He  roust  equally  protest  against  the  mea* 
sure,  as  a  bribe  to  the  Catholic  clergy  to 
induce  them  to  support  the  state;  and 
be  never  could  consent  to  pay  ministers 
of  religion  incaicating  doctrines  which 
they  believed  to  be  false.  It  had  been 
said^  that  we  ought  not  to  have  so  in- 
fluential a  body  as  the  Catholic  clergy 
unconnected  with  the  state;  but,  he 
aaw  counterbalancing  disadvantages  in 
making  them  stipendiaries  of  the  state. 
He  respected  them  too  much  to  offer 
them  a  bribe ;  he  approved  of  them  too 
little,  to  give  them  an  establishment. 
There  was  another  subject  upon  which  he 
was  desirous  to  say  a  word ;  and  yet  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  could  do  so 
without  calling  down  reprehension.  He 
bad  long  been  of  opinion — it  was  an  opin- 
ion which  he  had  been  many  years  in 
forming,  and  many  more  in  making  up  his 
mind  to  express — that  all  churches,  not 
excluding  the  Churdi  of  England  from 
the  number,  required  from  their  ad- 
herence too  great  a  conformity..  He 
thought  that  the  time  was  come  when 
the  Established  Church  ought  to  revise 
its  Articles  of  Faith.  If  any  gentlemen 
would  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  [a  laugh]. — It  was  not  his 
practice  to  stand  up  against  the  sense  of 
the  House ;  and  rather  than  expose  such 
a  serious  subject  to  ridicule,  he  would 
abandon  it  altogether  [hear !  and  cries 
of  **  Go  on*^3«  '^^^  ^^^y  laughter  which 
bad  been  caused  by  the  mention  of  the 
subject  was  an  argument  in  support  of 
bis  opinion ;  for  he  was  convinced  that  a 

great  majority  of  those  whom  he  was  ad- 
ressing  had  never  read  them.  They 
miade  nO' part  of  our  general  education. 
The  most  religious  parents  had  ceased  to 
instil  into  the  minds  of  their  children  the 
necessity  of  reading  them.  They  must  see 
how  much  more  closely  they  related  to 
the  particular  period  at  which  they  were 
framed,  than  to  the  present.  They  referred 
to  the  heresies  pf  the  times,  and  had  been 
originally  forty-two  in  number,  but  had 
been  rediiced  to  thirty>nine  in  the  reign 

VOL.  xin.        ' 


of  Elizabeth.  That  was  a  precedent  for 
a  further  revision.  The  greater  part  of 
them  were  unnecessary  to  be  read  or  con- 
sidered, one  way  or  another.  The  dif- 
ferences to  which  they  gave  rise  were  not 
material — were  not  influential  on  any 
great  moral  or  religious  principle.  This 
was  his  honest  opinion.  A  zealous  friend 
to  Catholic  emancipation,  he  felt  himself 
(as  we  understood) .  compelled  to  oppose 
the  measure  before  the  House,  [hear]. 
He  could  say  much  more  on  the  subject; 
but  at  present  he  was  unwilling  to  press  it 
further;  and  should  conclude  by  sajring, 
thst  although  he  was  a  ataunch  friend  to 
Catholic  emancipation,  he  could  not  vote 
for  the  proposed  provision  for  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood. 

Lord  George  Cavendish  said: — The 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down, 
has  predicted  of  this  proposition,  that  it 
would  array  the  Catholic  priesthood  of 
Ireland  in  more  formidable  opposition  to 
the  Established  Church.  Now,  if  I  thought 
that  the  Catholic  priesthood  had  any  in- 
tention of  ever  coping' with  the  ministers 
of  the  national  church — ^if  I  thought  that 
there  was  a  disposition  to  bring,  for  a 
moment,  the  great,  splendid,  overween- 
ing,or  rather  extended  hierarchy  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion  in  competition  or 
collision  with,  I  would  be  as  backward 
as  that  hon.  member  in  supporting  this 
measure.  I  look  to  it  only  as  a  main- 
tenance for  the  Catholic  clergy.  And, 
will  any  roan  say,  that  the  question  is 
not,  whetker  six  millions  of  Irish  Ca- 
tholics— the  great  proportion  of  the  po- 
population  of  that  country — are  for  ever 
to  remain  in  a  state  of  ignorance  ?  I  think 
that  by  giving  their  clergy,  I  do  not  say 
an  ample,  but  a  proper  provision,  you  make 
them  more  enlightened,  and  enable  them 
more  to  enlighten  their  flocks.  As  you 
cannot  put  down  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Ireland,  you  ought  to  have  proper  pastors ; 
and  the  best  way  to  procure  them,  is  to 
make  such  a  provision  for  them  as  will 
render  them  respectable.  In  that  view 
I  support  this,  in  common  with  the  other 
measures,  from  which  I  expect  the  happi- 
est results.  The  particular  manner  in 
which  this  measure  is  to  be  carried  into 
effect  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon ;  but 
care  will,  of  course,  be  taken  to  obviate 
the  objections  of  preponderance  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  .You  attribute  nmch  of 
the  disorders  of  Ireland  to  the  unenlight- 
ened state  of  the  lower  orders.  Make  their 
clergy  respectable,  and  nothing  can  teiid' 
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more  to  reform  md  dviiiio  ihetn.  In 
what  way,  bat  hf  means  of  religion  and 
information^  do  yoo  make  any  peoplo  mo* 
ml  ?  Look  into  the  calendar  of  crime  at 
ihe  Old  Bailey,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
career  office  was  first  entered  upon,  in 
most  instanoes,  from  the  absence  of  a  pro* 
tecting  paceat,  and  the  want  of  having 
Imbibed  in  early  vears  proper  noiioos  of 
foliffion  and  moraUtr.  If  the  whole  race 
of  the  lower  orders  En  Ireland  were  left  in 
iffnerance,  what  can  you  expect  from 
them?  It  is  because  I  think  that  this 
measure  will  have  the  best  efects  in  reform- 
ing the  Bsorals  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
that  I  support  it ;  and  upon  that  eround 
alone  I  i»oald  support  it,  even  if  it  did 
not  go  hand  in  hana  with  the  great  me»- 
sur^  of  emancipation. 

Mr.  Secreimrv  Peel  said,  he  had  ima* 
gined,  that  all  parties  would  agree  in 
treating  the  present  measure  as  totally 
dtsttnct  from  the  proposition  for  removing 
Cutholic  disabilities;  and  he,  therefore,  re- 
gretted that  any  attempt  had  been  made 
to  connect  or  couple  the  two  questions 
together.  What  he  should  say  on  the 
subject  irould  be  extremely  short.  It 
was  proposed,  without— as  he  thought— 
any  explanation,  for  the  House  broadly 
to  declare,  that  it  was  expedient  to  pro- 
tide  by  law  for  the  future  mamtenance  of 
the  secular  Roman  Catholio  clergy.  We 
were  to  pay  250,000^.  a-year  to  the  Ca- 
tholic pnesthood,  and  were  to  have  no 
pbwer  m  the  nomination  of  them.  They 
were  to  receive  that  large  araavnt  of  mo- 
ney ffom  the  government,  but  to  be  in  all 
respects  independent  of  it,  and  free  flrom 
te  control.  He  by  no  means  wished  to 
fete  the  control  to  which  he  alluded. 
He  did  not  say  that  it  was  at  all  desirable 
that  the  Crown  should  have  so  much  ad» 
dttional  patronage ;  all  he  wanted  was^  to 
show  what  would  really  be  the  effbct  of 
the  measure.  Looking  at  such  a  grant 
only  conftiiutionally,  and  apart  from  any 
theological  consideration  altogether,  it 
was  at  least  one  upon  which  it  behoved 
the  House  to  pause  for  information.  It 
was  said,  that  the  Presbyterian  body  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  stood  exactly  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  it  was  now  propo- 
sed to  place  the  Catholics.  He  denied 
the  parity  of  the  cases;  and  that  very  ar- 
gument was  one  upon  which  he  founded 
iSonsklerabIa  complaint.  There  was  evi- 
dence before  tba  committee  abov>e  stairs 
as  to  that  particular  point-  evidence 
which  be  desired  to  quote,  but  which  he 


found  had  not  been  printed.  The  mo- 
derator of  the  S]mod  of  Ulstor  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  nature  of  the  connex- 
ion between  the  Presbytery  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  and  the  government;  and  hit 
declaration  came  in  fact  to  this— that 
there  was  scarcely  any  difference  between 
the  Presbyterian  system  and  that  of  the 
established  church.  Certaraly,  if  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House  did  pass,  he  should 
so  far  affree  with  the  hon*  member  #ho 
had  lately  spoken,  that,  without  anv  delay 
for  consideration,  he  should  say,  the  thirw 
ty*nine  articles  ought  to  be  got  rid  of; 
for,  surely,  al^er  passing  such  a  measure, 
BO  man  could  ever  agam  be  called  upon 
to  subscribe  to  them.  The  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  smiled.  He  understood 
what  was  meant.  It  was  intended  to 
quote  what  we  had  already  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  college  of  Mavnooth.  But 
surely  the  cases  were  widely  difi^r^nt. 
We  objected  to  the  education  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  priests  abroad,  and  therefore  we 
founded  a  seminary  for  them  at  home.  But 
surely  this  was  not  like  providing  1,0001. 
a-year  for  every  Catholic  bishop  ;  1,5001. 
a.year  for  their  archbishops ;  and  an  in- 
come for  every  clergyman,  of  whatever 
degree.  One  eibct  of  such  a  course,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  would  be  directly  to 
create  a  riValry  for  infiuence  between  the 
secular  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  the  regular 
olergy.  The  first,  being  paid  by  govern- 
ment, might  be  doubted  by  the  people ; 
the  last  would  then  step  in  to  interfere  kt 
tbehr  duties ;  and  the  contest  would  neces- 
sarily be  as  to  which  party  should  evince 
the  asost  zeal  for  every  cnrcumstance,  of 
whatever  character,  connected  with  the 
Catholic  AHth.  He  doubled,  too,  how 
far  it  would  be  possible  for  the  House  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  that  con* 
templated  without  a  communication  with 
the  pope.  If  the  archbishops  and  bishops 
were  to  receive  a  large  salary,  govern- 
ment might  probably  think  some  altera- 
tion in  the  oath  they  took  advisable ;  and 
Dr.  Doyle,  though  he  was  of  opinion  that 
this  might  be  done^  thought  it  could  not 
be  done  without  an  application  to  the  see 
of  Rome.  Sorely,  if  we  were  to  pay  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  I,O00l.a-yeart 
it  was  too  mucn  that  the  pope  i^oukl  have 
the  nomination  of  them.  At  least,  there 
ought  to  be  some  stipulation,  tliat  he 
should  institute  the  person  recommended 
to  bin  from  Ireland.  At  present  there 
was  nothfaig  to  hinder  the  pope  from 
nominating  a  foreigner;  and  no  nomiim* 
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tiiii  but  kit  tmM  hifve  an^  fbrotor  Ttlue 
in  Irafamd.  He  did  not  mendoQ  theie 
ctrcoiMtaneM  m  insupaiiable  objecdoM 
te  tke  meature ;  but  wli  j,  he  atked*  was 
It  neoesaary  to  pveaa  it  at  that  moment  \ 
At  toon  aa  this  meaiure  was  passed,  if 
parliament  shoold  agree  to  it,  tne  claims 
o£  the  Disseolen.waald  be  altered,  and 
beeeme  miMsh  atreoger  Uian  tbef  were  at 
present.  "Let  it  be  reeelleoted,  that  we 
bad  made  no  proTlsion  for  the  £piscopa» 
lianclerg¥  of  Scotland;  and  not  having 
done  so,  he  could  not  see  why  wo  should 
eommenee  our  provision  for  any  other 
church  by  giving  a  stipend  to  the  Cat  ho- 
Uc  eleigy.  What  would  be  the  situation 
of  the  Dissenters,  if  this  bill  passed? 
Th^  wonid  see  the  Protestant  established 
church  provided  for  by  tithes,  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  by  tayes,  to  both  of 
which  they,  titt  Dissenters^  were  obliged 
to  contribute;  while,  at  the  same  time,  no 
provision  was  made  for  them.  Such  a 
■leaeure  as  the  present  would,  he  conten- 
ded, be  contrary  to  the  sfwrit  of  the  Revo- 
lotion*  It  would  be  in  direct  hostility  to 
that  spirit,  to  select  any  religion,  distinct 
from  the  Protestant  church  as  established 
by  law,  for  a  peronnent  provision  and 
eatablisbnieiit.  He  wonld  net  object  to 
this  principle,  if  the  House  had  agreed  to 
remove  all  the  disabilities  of  the  Catho- 
lic ;  but  that  measure  had  not  been 
adopted*  The  House  were  now  engaged 
in  an  inooiry,  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
on  which  had  not  .yet  been  printed;  and 
cooaideriog  the  want  of  sufficient  inform* 
ation  on.  the  snfaject,  he  thought  it 
wonld  bo  premature  to  press  it,  and  he 
faadjio  doubt  that  if  so^  pressed,  honour- 
ahlo  members  would  have  reason  to  re« 
pent  tbeir  pfoctpitaocy. 

Miw  WffiM  said,  he  thought  that  one  of 
the  great  reoommendatiooa  of  Catholic 
emandpation  wasi  that  it  was  to  be  ac* 
cempinied  by  seme  BKasure  of  this  kind; 
There  were  manjF  honourable  members 
who  supported  the  foraier  for  the  sake  of 
the  htfecr;  aodf  so  convinced  was  he  of 
the  necessity  of  the  great  questioo,  that 
if  ho  thought  he  eoaud  malce  even  one 
ooaeert  to  it  br  the  passing  of  the  pre- 
eeol  meaaose, .  he  would  most  oovdially 
auppert  it»  and  give  pseeedenceto  this  in 
order ;to  pemiit  first,  aa  arinducemewt  to 
honourable  members  to  consent  to  the 
otimiw .  Hie  right  hon*  liriend  had  asked, 
whj.  the  two  maaaures  should  be  conneew 
odi  Ho  antweffodnthe  connexion  ww 
moat  pclitiet  It  waaojoonnexioii  which 


had  been  tnpported  ^  Mr.  PiU,  by  the 
late  marquia  of  Londoodeny,  and  by 
otlttr  eminent  friendt  of  the  Catholte 
question.  He  remembered  the  words  of 
Mr.  Pitty  when  the  CathoKc  question  was 
discussed  more  than  twenty  ytara  ago. 
They  were,  that  some  secuniies  were 
necessary,  not  depending  on  the  test  of 
religion,^  but  some  which  should  affbrd  a 
permanent  connecting  line  between  the 
government  and  the  people^  This  wss 
the  opinion  of  that  great  supporter  of  the 
question  twenty  years  ago ;  and  it  waa 
the  opinion  of  all  those  who  had  taken  an 
interest  in  it  ever  since«  That  man  roust 
be  an  idiot  who  could  imagine  that  Ire*' 
land  would  botranquiliiaed  by  the  paanng 
the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
unless  it  was  accompanied  by  some  such 
arrangement  as  the  present.  It  was  ob« 
jected)  that  we  were  about  to  gtvesaiariea 
to  the  Catholic  bishops,  without  provtsiow 
that  die  pope  should  not  have  the  poaner 
of  appointing  a  for^jgner  to  a  bislioprio 
in  Ireland.  Supposing  that  this  waa  net 
ahready  provided  for,  it  would  be  a  fit 
matter  for  consideration  when  the  House 
went  into  a-  oommittee  on  the  bill.  It 
waa  ui]g0d  that  the  Catholic  clergy,  if  thie 
provision  wore  made  for  thew,  should 
give  iq>  their  present  sources  of  emolu* 
ment.  Undoubtedly,  that  would  be  re« 
quired  to  a  great  extent;  but,  there  were 
certain  fees  on  the  performance  of  parts 
of  their  ministerial  duties,  which  it  might 
not  be  proper  to  abrogate.  The  Pro* 
teetaot  cler^,  though  paid  by  tithes^ 
were  allowed  to  take  fees,  in  partbular 
casea>;  and  be  did  not  see  how  the  re« 
stricUon  could  be  made  to  the  CathoHo 
clergy  in  some  inatavees ;  but,  the  amount 
of  fees-  which  they  would  be  allowed  to 
take  would  be  iaconsiderabte.  The  great 
objection  to  this  bill  waa,  that  it  ought  not 
to  bo  extended  to  the  Catholics,  unleta  It 
waa  alto  extended  to  the  Disaenting  cler* 
gy.  He  would  contend,  that  tli^  two 
cases  were  diftrent.  The  necessity  in 
both .  was  not  the  same.  The  numbera 
were  not  the  aame;  nor  could  the  same 
daager  esist  frotn  ono  quarter  as  from 
the  other.  The  Catholica  in  Ireland  were 
sasartiog  under  the  iaflueikse  of  penal 
laws^  i^ncb  even  when  repmtled,  would 
leave  an  impression  that  coaki  not  be  re* 
mofodallatottce;  and  it' waa  moat  irau 
portent  diet  there  ahbdd  be  aoeso  link  to 
connect  the  fntore  teaebera  of  that  people 
to^the*8tatek    In  oomdusioo,  the  right 

that  the  pre* 
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more  from  their  flocks',  than  they  would 
be  likely  to  get  by  any  pecuniary  arrange* 
ment  of  the  nature  of  that  now  proposed* 
If  he  were  asked  for  any  other  reason  why 
he  supported  this  question,  he  would 
answer,  that  he  did  so,  because  he  wished 
to  take  from  the  Protestants  that  which 
he  considered  so  just  a  reproach  to  them. 
The  Protestants  at  present,  in  their  ves- 
tries, assessed  the  Catholics  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  church  rates,  for  the  repairs 
of  churches,  and  other  matters ;  but  nofw, 
if  this  measure  were  carried,  the  Catholics 
might  say,  that  if  they  were  assessed  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  church,  the 
Protestants  were  taxed  for  the  payment 


sent  measures  must  be'  considered,  as 
having  the  sanction  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  for,  since  they  had  been  first  men- 
tioned in  parliament,  sessions  and  assizes 
had  been  suffered  to  pass  over,  and  no 
public  meeting  had  been  held  to  petition 
parliament  against  them.  Under  these 
encouraging  circumstances,  therefore,  he 
felt  himself  fuliy  justified  in  giving  the 
resolution  his  cordial  support. 

Mr,  Martin,  of  Galway  said,  that  from 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  lord  who 
had  moved  this  question,  and  from  some 
comments  which  had  been  made  on  his 
speech,  one  would  naturally  imagine  that 
he  had  presented    a  petition  from  the 

Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  bishops,  \  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  On  the  whole,  be 
and  clergy  of  Ireland,  supplicating  the  would  give  his  best  support  to  this  mea- 
House  to  make  some  provision  for  their  sure,  and  he  thanked  the  noble  lord  for 
support,  out.  of  the  public  purse.  The  introducing  it ;oo^  because  he  looked  upon 
fact  was,  however — and  he  spoke  from  a  it  as  necessary  in  itself,  but  because  he 
personal  kuow ledge  of  the  sentiments  of  i  thought  it  would  be  auxiliary  to  the  great 
most  of  the  higher  order  of  the  Irish  Ca-  |  question  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
tholic  clergy — that  t|^ey  were  by  no  means  '      Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  would  give  hi» 


desirous  of  any  such  provision.  They  had 
much  rather  be  without  it ;  and,  if  they 
did  consent  to  accept  it,  it  was  not  on 
their  own  account,  but  from  a  wish  that 
the  general  measure  affecting  their  lay 
brethren  might  not  be  retarded,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  opposition  on  their  part  to 
one  of  its  contingent  arrangements.  They 
themselves  did  not  wish  to  be  indebted  to 
parliament  for  any  grant  whatever.  This 
was  the  language  of  every  member  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  of  all  the 
clergy  with  whom  he  had  conversed  on 
this  subject*  In  supporting  this  motion, 
therefore,  he  did  not  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  answer  all  the  objections  which 
bad  been  urged  against  it.  It  was  not  bis 
proposition :  it  was  not  the  proposition  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Catholic  question : 
it  was,  in  many  instances,  the  measure  of 
those  who  had  previously  opposed  any 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  and  who  were 
disposed  to  withhold  that  concession,  un- 
less it  should  be  accompanied  by  this 
measure.  He  did  not,  therefore,  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  say  what  might  or 
might  not  be  its  effects*  That  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy  were  sincere  on  this  subject, 
he  could  not  doubt,  for  they  would  lose 
by  it  a  great  portion  of  the  influence  which 
they  now  held  over  their  flocks  in  Ireland ; 
and,  ^  if  they  consented  to  any  measure 
which  would  have  tha^  effect,  it  was  be- 
cause they  felt  it  would  forward  the  ge- 
neral ineasure  of  emaocipation.  The 
Catholic  prieatfaoed  at  present  xecehred 


vote  for  the  noble  lord's  motion ;  first, 
because  he  thought  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  more  powerful  in  their  influence 
than  any  other  body  of  men  In  Ireland, 
and  he  should  therefore  wish  to  have  them 
placed  in  amicable  relation  to  the  state; 
and  next,  because  he  thought  the  Catho- 
lic laity  were  poor,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  burthen  of  supporting  their 
own  clergy,  being  already  by  law  bound 
to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  support  of 
the  Established  Church.  As  a  measure  of 
finance,  he  thought  it  would,  in  this  re- 
spect, be  a  most  seasonable  reliei'  to  thd 
poor  Catholics,  by  taking  from  them  so 
heavy  a  burthen^  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  thought  it  better  to  have  no  re- 
ligion than  the  Catholic  religion*  He 
respected  that  mode  of  worship,  not  be- 
cause it  was  Roman  Catholic,  but  beeause 
it  was  Christian  ;  and  he  was  anxious  that 
where  it  existed,  its  moral  precepts  should 
be  carefully  inculcated  by  means  of 
general  instruction ;  and  that  instmotioa 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  debarred  bjr  the 
want  of  funds  among  the  Catholic  clergy. 
As  a  friend  to  emancipation,  he  should 
wish  to  see  this  question  carried ;  but  as 
a  friend  to  civil  lioerty,  he  would  oppose 
it,  if  he  thought  its  object  was  to  give  the 
government  unlimited  control  over  the 
Catholic  clergy.  In  that  case,  the  influ- 
ence of  government  would  be  too  great, 
and  the  mfluence  of  the  priesto  for  the 
purposes  of  instruction  would  be  reduced* 
However,  he  did  not  believe  that  thepro- 
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ifmon  was  sought  for  by  goreraiDeni/ with 
aoy  Mich  view*  The  power  of  the  bishops 
over  their  clergj  would  remain  the  same  : 
but  the  bishops  would  form  the  connect- 
ing Unk  between  them  and  the  govern- 
ment. The  hon.  member  then  proceeded 
to  state  the  many  services  which  the  Ca« 
tholic  clergy  had  rendered  to  governmenty 
by  their  constant  exertions  to  maintain  or 
restore  tranquillity  in  that  country.  They 
had>  he  observed,  oa  all  occasions  proved 
themselves  the  most  able  and  useful 
auxiliaries  to  the  civil  power.  This  was 
proved  in  evidence  before  the  committees 
of  both  Houses,  particularly  in  the  evi* 
dence  of  Judge  Day  and  he ,  also,  could 
attest  it  from  his  own  personal  experience. 
In  conclusion,  the  hon.  member  implored 
the  House,  for  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland — for  the  sake  of  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  empire — to  pass  these 
bills.  They  had  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
A  little  delay  might  deprive  them  of  an 
opportunity  which  might  not  occur  affain 
for  years.  Circumstances  to  which  it 
might  not  be  proper  to  allude  more  di- 
rectly, showed  the  absdute  necessity  of 
despatch  in  these  most  important  ques- 
tions. He  did  hope,  therefore,  that  to 
the  present,  as  forming  part  of  the  general 
measure,  the  House  would  give  its  sanc- 
tion, and  also  to  the  others  when  they 
came  before  them. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
•advert  to  the  question  with  reference  to 
the  expense  which  it  would  entail  on  the 
•country,  as  he  did  not  think  that  the  sum 
of  250,000/.  a-year  was  a  pobt  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  impede  the  measure, 
if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  a  beneficial 
one.  But  he  should  oppose  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  House  was  not  in  the 
possession  of  sufficient  information  to 
enable  it  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion. 
The  resolution  now  on  the  table  was  too 
general  in  its  terms,  and  was  brought  for- 
ward in  order  to  facilitate  the  passing  of 
another  bill,  and  he  thought  that  such  an 
arrangement  was  a  most  prejudicial  one. 
He  saw  every  thing  in  this  resolution  that 
was  calculated  to  excite  dissention  and  dis- 
satisfaction, among  that  clergy  whom  it 
as  intended  to  benefit.  He  contended  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  noble  lord  who  pro- 
posed it,  to.lay  down,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  amount  of  the  payment  which  he  intend- 
ed to  make  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the 
conditions  and  stipulations  with  which  he 
inteoded  to  accompany  it.  The  House 
iWAs^bouod  to  cooaider.the  number  and 


sttoation  of  the  regular  cl«rgT»  before  tbey 
determined  to  confine  their  bountv  to  t^ 
secular  clergy  of  Ireland.    It  ought  like^ 
wise  to  reflect  what  would  be  the  eAct 
of  bestowing  that  bounty  upon  them.    Bm 
believed,  that  just  in  proportion  as  the 
House  increased  the  emoluments  of  ihm 
Catholic  priesthood,  would  it  diminish  tbd 
confidence  which  their  flocks  at  preeent 
reposed  in  them.    He  contended,  that  iff 
they  agreed  to  make  this  grant  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  they  were  bounds 
in  point  of  principle,  to  make  a  similar 
grant  to  the  clergy  of  every  other-  sect 
which    dissented    from  the  Established 
Church. .  An  hon.  friend  of  hb  had  said 
that  he  woukl  make  this  grant  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy  because  he  consider^' 
ed  them  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  that 
he  would  withhold  it  from  the  Dissenters^ 
because  he  knew  them  to  be  harmless  to 
it.  Was  not  this  holding  out  to  the  Dissent 
ters  a  premium  to  be  seditious  ?    Waa  it 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  saying  to  them, 
<*  You  are  now  quiet  and  submissive,  and 
therefore  not  worth  remunerating;  but, 
become  turbulent  and  disaflbcted,  and  we 
will  immediately  provide  for  you  ?''    Such 
a  defence  of  the  present  resolution  waa 
utterly  imtenable,  and  was  as  pidtry  a  fisU 
lacy  as  had  ever  come  under  his  obsenr- 
ation.    It  was  true,  that  the  grant  did  not 
entail  any  very  great  expense  on  the 
country,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ; 
but,  though  the  S50,000i.    which  it  called 
for,  was  not  much  when  considered  by 
itself,  the  expense  of  such  a  system  would 
he  found  serious,  when  there  were  added 
to  it  the  sums  necessary  to  provide  fot 
the  clergy  of  the  Dissenters.    He  main- 
tained, that  this  measure  ought  to  stand 
upon  its  own  merits  ak>ne,  anid  not  upon 
those  of  any  other  meaaures  with  which 
it  waa  connected.    As  far  aa  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  say  that  the  resolution 
received  injury  rather  than  benefit  from 
the  measures  in  whose  company  he  found 
it ;  and  that  if  it  was  intended  to  render 
the  question  of  Catholic  emancipatiott 
more  palatable  to  him,  it  had  utterly  failed 
in  producing  that  efibct.    He  conceived 
that,  so  far  firom  harmony  being  thereby 
promoted  between  the  Protestant  andthie 
Catholic  church,  a  great  jealousy  of  each 
other  would  be  excited  among  them,  when 
they  found  themselves  plac^  under  the 
protection  and  support  of  the  state.    In 
conclusion,  he  objected  to  the  measnre^ 
becauae  he  had  not  sufficient  infonnatien 
regarding  it;  because,  aa&r  as.hia^in• 
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bmmiAva  Wful,  it  iMuif inaad  hln  thtl  Iht 
mfMurt  mack  prtvuion  for  tbgt  part  gf 
tfie  CiiCholic  clergy  who  wt ra  the  tnott 
fagUofri  to-  do  misohief  to  the  establish* 
VMMit,  and  withheld  it  froai  that  part  who 
were  the  least  iacliaed  to  iajiire  it ;  and 
lastlj,  hantuse  it  waiild  bold  out  a  false 
aspeotalion  of  relief  apd  proteotioa  to 
eihef  sects,  who  had  neter  jel  dedarad 
thenselves  in  want  of  then. 

Mr.  Oaterqft  iM^  thafcif  haenterlaiaed 
aoj  dauhta  imoo  this  sttfa|ect,  before  he 
eatOMd  the  House,  they  would  have  heeo 
aeaM>?edliy  the  right  boa.  geatlenan  who 
spoke  bst,  aad  by  the  right  boo«  the  Se» 
eeetaryfortheUoaMDepartmeot.  Heoow 
saw  how  thoroiigUy  thbrneasofeceoneetr 
ed  itself  with  the  ^reat  oae  of  Catholic 
enancipatieii.  Ths  oppesilioa  of  the 
two  Yiffht  hon.  fptnlleinea  auist  have  aiisea 
iroai  thinking  that  the  failure  ef  the  nso* 
two  wottUL  coAtrikate  to  the  evetthrow 
ef  the  bill  before  the  Howe,  for  the  relief 
ef  the  Catholics.  The  reason  for  oonfoi* 
iag  the  pronuoD  to  the  secular  elergy 
was  qfiite  olmoos)  it  was  because  they 
were  the  olEciatiog  parochial  clergy  of 
Irehnd.  He  was  paepaiedl  to  y/aie  for  the 
great  measure,  uaaeeoeajpAoied  either  with 
this,  or  the  ether,  retating  to  the  ftan* 
diise.  It  was,  however  much  betler  to 
take  tkem  ^egeth^r  aa  «  geueral  arcaage* 
mentk    It  was  most  smgular  th» 


ismgiuar  that  the  two 
f%bt/how.  gentlemen  should  be  the  asosl 
eravtoff  for  forther  ioformalioa  relative  to 
Ike  aftisaef  Irelendi  they  who,  from  their 
oficial  situation,  must  hnve  had  the  veey 
best  oppovtuntties  of  obMuoing  it  [hear! 
from  Me.  Gaulbum].  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  *•  bear !"  but,  if  there  was 
ieyene  man  who  dkcovered  osore  ignore 
nncn  than  another  of  the  afiaics  of  Ir&nd, 
H  waa  tka^rigkt  kon.  gentleman.  Hw^had 
been  left,  the  other  pight»  in  the  gnoalest 
minority  of  Irisk.  membei%  on  a  sub* 
jeol  connected  with  that  country,  that 
was  ever  recollected  in  that  House.  As 
So.  the  Sims  it  was.  trifling  compared  with 
die  importance  of  the  olrieot  to  be  oIk 
'  '  So  anxious  was-  be  to  complete 
lasnres  of  conciliation,  that  there 
\  hardly  any  thing  that  could  deter  him 
from  makmg  the  esperiment.  From  the 
eiidence  in  the  report,  and  from  the  con- 
venations  he  had  had  on  the  subject  with 
many  who  were  best  acqumnted  with  it, 
he  had  no  doubt  that  these  measures 
would  be  the  seal  and  bond  of  tranquillity 
iitlMhnd.  If.  this  mensniwliad  been  piPO» 
kawas*  tkal^maafLafi 


these,  who  new  opposed  if,  would  have 
been  its  firm  and  zealous  supporters. 
Ther  opposed  it,  because  tbey  thought  it 
would  tend  to  the  completion  of  the  other 
ffreat  measure.  The  House  should  go 
forward  with  the  granu  The  motion  had 
his  most  hearty  concurrenoe. 

Mr.  Creevetf  said,  that  he  rose  to  op* 
pose  this  resolution,  for  a  reason  which 
bad  not  hitherto  been  adverted  to  in  the 
ceomw  of  the  debate.  He  felt  deeply  for 
the  wretdhed  situation  of  the  lower  orders 
of  the  Irish  peasantry,  and  for  the  aggra* 
vataon  which  their  poverty  Teceived,  in 
consequence  of  the  various  suam  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay  to  the  Roman  Cathelin 
deigy.  He  skould  kave  no  objection  te 
see  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  properly 
remunerated;  but  to  payiag  that  remu* 
neration  out  of  the  Uses  of  the  Protestaat 
people  of  England*  he  for  one  ceuld  never 
consent.  He  thought  that  the  Roman  Cai* 
tkolic  clergymen  might  easily  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  Ireland  itself.  When  he 
recollected  that  in  Ireland  there  were  six 
millions  of  CathoHcs,^  and  that  the  remain- 
ing million  of  its  population  was  equaUv 
divided  between  the  established  ehurch 
and  the  dissenters,  he  did  not  see  any  rea- 
aon  why  the  funds  of  tbe  estabusbed 
chupck  should  not  be  apj^ed  to. the  peyw 
ment  of  its  Catholic  clergy.    Why  should 

Eeat  families  be  allowed  to  send  ikeir  re- 
iona  and  their  tutors  out  to  Irdand, 
and  to  quarter  them  upon  the  rich  livings 
of  that  oomtry  ?  He  never  would  coo* 
aent  to  make  any  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  unlesa  it  were 
nmde  out  o£uie  property  of  the  establisb- 
ed  diucch»  Ho  would  leave  the  two  secta 
to  setde  the  division  between  themselves. 
He  wonld  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ; 
kut^  tbis  he  would  Main  say^  that  to  tax 
the  Protestants  of  England  for  any  such 
object  as  was  contempUited  in  this  resolu* 
tion,  he  never  would  for  one  moment  give 
bis  consent.  When  he  voted  for  Cathe* 
lie  emancipation,  he  voted  for  it,  not  as  n 
favour,  but  aa  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  Brougham  commenced  his  obser- 
▼ations  by  apologising  to  tbe  House  for 
trespassing  upon  ita  attention  at  that  late 
hour,  after  the  many  protracted  and  ex- 
baustioff  debates  to  which  tbey  had  lis- 
tened during  the  last  wedi.  Vujm  tbe 
deep  interest  which  he  fdt  in  the  suceess 
of  the  Catholic  cause,  and-frem  the  part 
which  he  had  tdcen  in  opposing  the  elec- 
tive AranoUsebilli  faedeemedit  necessary, 
inguslionie  the  cans%  andariseAe4iis4 
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consistencyy  to  8tate»  as  briefl  j  as  he  could, 
the  rdasons  which  induced  him  to  support 
the  present  resolution.  He  felt  no  diffi- 
culty from  want  of  information  upon  this 
subject,  because  it  was  not  encompassed 
by  any  of  that  obscurity  in  which  the 
measure  relative  to  the  40«.  freeholders 
appeared  to  be  involved*  The  facts  re- 
lating to  it  lay  in  a  narrow^  compass,  and 
had  often  been  presented  to  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament*  The  principles  on 
which  it  roust  be  decided  were  familiar  to 
them  all;  for  he  might  say,  that,  often  as 
the  Cstholic  question  had  been  discussed, 
from  the  time  when  Mr.  Fox  first  brought 
it  forward  twenty  years  ago,  down  to  the 
present  moment,  there  had  never  been 
one  occasion  in  which  it  had  been  dis- 
cussed, without  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy  bemg  either 
taaintained  or  denied  in  it— without  such 
a  provision  being  fully  admitted  to  be 
germane  to  the  grand  question,  and 
Almost  impossible  to  be  severed  from  it 
Ha  could  have  wished  to  have  ffone  on  to 
that  grand  question,  without  having  his 
path  crossed,  either  by  the  present  mea- 
sure, or  by  that  which  he  had  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  oppose  on  Tuesday  last. 
It  was  no  fault  of  his,  that  either  of  these 
measures  had  been  submitted  to  their  no* 
tice ;  but,  as  they  had  come  under  it,  and 
as  one  of  them  was  a  measure  on  which 
he  had  no  inquiry  to  desiderate,  be  had 
no  hesitation  m  giving  it  his  decided  and 
positive  support.  He  besged  leave  to 
say,  that  the  generality  of  the  words,  in 
which  this  motion  was  couched,  formed 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  supported 
it  His  hon.  friend  who  had  spoken  last, 
might  have  voted  for  it  consistently  with 
the  principles  by  which  he  appeared  to 
be  animated ;  for,  it  prescribed  no  manner 
l>f  proceeding ;  it  pointed  out  no  funds 
from  which  this  remuneration  was  to  be 
taken ;  it  only  recognised  the  principle, 
that  it  waa  expedient  that  the  Slate  should, 
in  some  way  or  other,  make  provision  for 
Ihe  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Did  any 
member  think  that  the  provision  which 
the  noble  lord  had  mentioned  was  too 
large?  Nobody  was  tied,  by  acceding  to 
this  resolution,  to  approve  it.  He  might 
TOte  either  for  half  tne  sum,  or  the  whole 
turn,  or  double  the  sum  mentioned ;  and 
that  no  scale,  or  that  any  scale,  might  be 
adopted,  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
the  oishopa  and  of  the  priests.  With  re* 
apect  to  another  point,  on  which  lie  had 
mt sMoe alarm  befordihe  ^ladfaeard  the 


nature  of  the  proposition  then  under  th^ 
consideration  of  the  House-^an  alarm 
founded  on  the  evidence  of  the  Romsii 
Catholic  bishops,  and  on  the  questions 
put  to  some  laymen  before  the  committed 
«-«with  respect  to  the  possible  increase  td 
the  iiifluenc6  of  the  Crown  from  ihii 
measure,  he  must  how  say  that  all  hil 
alarm  hsd  ceased.  He  desired  It  to  b6 
distinctly  understood,  on  the  part  of  him* 
self  and  of  several  gentlemen  on  his  sidd 
ef  the  House,  that  they  gave  their  assent 
to  this  measure  on  a  distinct  understand- 
ing, that  it  was  to  lead  to  ho  dangerooi 
increase  to  the  influence  of  the  executive 
government,  which  bethought  was  already 
too  large  in  England,  both  in  the  state,  and 
in  the  church  separately,  and  also  in  the 
irapolttic  alliance  between  church  and 
state,  of  which  they  unfortonately  beard 
to  much  upon  all  occasions,  andf  whieb 
he  was  certain  was  too  large  in  Ireland, 
where  the  state  had  much  greater  meani 
of  comiption  than  it  had  iiV  England,  and 
where  the  church  possessed  an  influence 
and  a  property  of  which  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  any  Englishman  who  had  not 
beeo  in  Ireland  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception;— He  begged  to  state,  that  hd 
considered  the  granting  to  the  Crown  the 
power  of  direct  nomination  over  the 
priests,  or  the  power  of  putting  a  negative 
upon  that  nomination  when  vested  in 
another  quarter^  or  the  granting  to  it  a 
veto  on  the  appomtment  of  priests,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  any  measure 
which  would  put  the  payment  of  the  cler- 
gy entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown^, 
to  be  one  and  all  of  them  measures  which 
went  to  plant  in  each  parish  of  Ireland  a 
hired  officer  of  the  government ;  and  he 
repeated,  that  if  any  of  those  measures 
had  formed  part  of  the  present  proposi- 
tion, he  should  have  been  among  the  first 
to  hold  up  his  hand  against  them.  They 
virere  not  to  be  found  in  it ;  atid  he  there- 
fore felt  himself  justified  in  giving  to  it  his 
support. — He  would  now  say  one  word 
respecting  the  alleged  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  ministers  of  other  sects,  if 
we  provided  for  those  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholics.  He  contended,  that  tfiere  i^as 
neither  consistency  nor  sound  ptinciple 
to  bear  out  such  necessity.  In  point  of 
consistency,  this  grant  would  not  give  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  a  greater  sum,  if 
regard  were  paid  to  their  numbers;  tlmd 
was  now  given  to  the  I^sbyterians  by 
the  reginm  domim.  When  the  Presby- 
teriaos  amounted  to  5,000,000,  and  the 
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CathoKct  only  to  500>000^  he  would  vote 
for  giving  to  the  Presbyterians  the  sum 
which  was  now  given  to  the  Catholics, 
and  for  restricting  the  Catholics  to  the 
sum  now  eranted  to  the  Presbyterians. 
In  point  of  principle,  it  was  necessary  to 
aupport  the  grant,  because  the  clerey 
were  the  natural  instructors  of  the  people. 
We  had  adopted  at  home  the  principle 
which  acknowledged  the  propriety  of 
edacatin^  the  people*  Let  us  proceed 
onwards  in  the  performance  of  our  duty, 
and  adopt  the  same  principle  with  regard 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  were  not 
called  upon  to  provide  for  the  ministers 
of  every  sect :  if  we  were,  we  should  have 
sects  wliich  were  unknown  to  us  at  pre- 
sent, which  had  few  or  no  followers,  which 
had  only  a  priest  and  thirteen  or  fourteen 
devotees—for  instance,  Johanna  South- 
cote  and  the  believers  in  her  Shiloh-— 
claiming  from  the  government  support 
and  remuneration  for  their  religious  in* 
structors.  To  say  that  we  were  bound 
to  protide  for  the  ministers  of  all  sects,  was 
not  to  take  a  statesman-like  view  of  the 
question.  We  were  not  bound  to  do  any 
auch  thing,  until  a  sect  became  populous, 
as  the  Catholics  were  in  Ireland,  and  in- 
cluded, as  they  did,  the  majjority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  These  were 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  intrude  at 
present  upon  the  House.  He  must,  how- 
ever, before  he  sat  down,  protest  against 
one  position  which  had  been  set  up  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  Nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  great  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation,  than  to  admit, 
that  we  gave  this  provision  to  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  as  a  security.  He  denied  that 
we  did  so.  If  we  gave  it  as  a  security, 
we  must  adroit  that  danger  existed ;  which 
he  for  one  could  not  conscientiously  do. 
If  we  admitted  the  danger  by  giving  a 
security,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  more 
—we  must  be  prepared  to  raise  the  se- 
curity, in  case  it  were  deemed  imperfect 
or  insufficient.  He  denied  the  danger. 
He  denied  the  security.  He  considered 
this  resolution,  as  he  had  always  consid- 
ered the  veto,  the  control,  and  the  com- 
mission, to  be  entirely  foreign  from  the 
great  question.  That  question  was  Ca- 
tholic emancipation.  Grrant  that  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  and  it  would  allay  all 
dissentions  and  disturbances.    It  would 

S've  us  their  hearts;  and  in  giving;  us 
eir  hearts,  it  would  secure  our  dominion 
over  theny,  so  that  a  world  in  arms  would 
not  be  able  to  wr^stit  from  ui. 
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Mr.  Plunielt  rose  amid  deafening  cries 
of  <<  question."  He  said,  that  he  had 
only  one  observation  to  make  to  tlie 
House,  and  that  he  should  not  presume 
to  make  it  at  that  stage  of  the  debate,  if 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  to  possess  some 
weight,  and  not  to  have  been  noticed  by 
any  of  the  speakers  who  had  preceded 
him.  With  a  great  deal  of  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
he  fully  concurred ;  and  particularly  with 
his  last  observation,  that  it  was  not  deal- 
ing fairly  with  the  Catholic  question  ta 
consider  this  measure  as  a  security  against 
danger  likely  to  accrue  from  conceding 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  begged  gen- 
tlemen who  were  anxious  to  support  the 
Protestant  ascendancy  to  listen  to  what  he 
was  now  going  to  say.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aber&en  had,  to  a  certain  pomt, 
supported  his  opinion.  He  said,  that  he 
was  sensible  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy 
of  leaving  six  milh'ons  of  people  without 
an  adequate  provision  for  their  religious 
instruction.  He  agreed  that  these  instruc- 
tors ought  to  be  paid.  All  that  he  objected 
to  was  the  mode  of  pacing  them ;  and  main- 
tained, that  the  provisions  shouldcome  from 
the  funds  of  the  established  church.  Now, 
the  advantage  of  this  measure  was,  that  it 
would  be  an  anwser  to  those  who  said 
it  was  most  unfair  that  the  Protestant 
clergy  should  be  supported  from  tithes 
paid  by  the  Roman  Catholics.  Because, 
if  the  Roman  Catholics  made  such  an  ob- 
jection, would  they  not  have  here  a  direct 
answer  ?  Might  they  not  say,  "  We,  the 
Protestants,  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  your  church."  Those,  therefore,  who 
might  be  alarmed  as  to  the  effect  of  con- 
cession on  the  established  church  in 
Ireland,  should  feel,  that  this  measure 
would  operate  as  a  buttress  to  support  it. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  205 :  Noes 
162. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday^  May  2. 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.J 
Mr.  Plunkett  rose  to  move  the  postpone* 
ment  of  the  order  of  the  day  ;  for  the 
commitment  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill. 
The  House  would  give  him  leave  to  state 
tlie  reason  of  this  proposition.  He  begged, 
then,  to  say,  that  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Westminster  f  sir  F.  Burdett)  was  un- 
able to  attend  in  iiis  place  that  night,  in 
consequence  of  severe  indisposition;  but 
be  was  in  every  expectation  of  being  able 
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to  Mtiod  Ml  VMij  next  The  Imh.  ba« 
rooet  bMivf  vety  aaxioiu  to  be  preseat 
•I  the  diaeoMioo  m  tlie  coeMiiitte^»  bid 
4etired  bim  to  mof«  tint  pettponewnit 
ef  tbe  enhr  to  tbat  day. 

Mr.  littteoR  wiibed  to  bate  his  bill  re- 
ktHre  to  Ae  eleetive  Ihuicbiee  ef  Ireland 
poiipaiied  te  tbe  umm  day  as  tbat  wbicb 
oad  just  been  aoentioned. 

Lord  iMeiitii^  rose  tocorrect  a  oMs-itate* 
aseot  wbicb  bad  gone  abroad  of  what  be 
bad  said  en  tbe  seeoad  reading  of  tbe 
CatboKo  Relief  bill.  It  bad  been  stated, 
in  sereral  Edtnbargh  newspapers,  tbat  he 
bod  said,  that,  in  bis  opinion,  the  destruc- 
tion ef  tbe  Protesunt  cfattrch  in  Ireland 
wotdd  be  no  great  eril.  He  certainly  had 
(itlered  no  snob  seniMneniss  nor  did  be 
entertain  tbem*  He  trusted  tbe  House 
imM  excoae  bim  for  setting  himself  right 
on  this  point,  because  notbmg  was  more 
likely  to  injure  bim  in  tbe  opinion  of 
bie  countrymen,  than  a  suppositien  tbat 
be  Mt  any  lukewarmnew  with  lespeet  to 
sIm  Ph>testent  cbureb. 

Mr.  CmbfMft  said,  be  was  present  when 
tbe  neUe  lord  bod  qiokeo  on  tbe  oeea- 
sieii  alluded  to,  and  could  undertake  to 
say  that  ho  bad  ottered  no  sudi  senti- 
moms  as  those  which  bad  been  attributed 
to  bim. 

BowHEO  CoRir.]  Oil  tbe  motion  of 
Mr.  Hoskiison,  that  tbe  House  should  re- 
selee  itself  into  a  cemmiuoe  on  tbe  las*- 
portation  of  Com  atts» 

Mr.  Cwwm  said,  be  oteuld  take  that 
opportunjlty  of  calliag  the  attention  of  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  to  some  points  which 
be  bad  intended  to  iomst  to  bim  on  a 
foraser  etrening  when  this  subiect  was  be- 
fove  the  Houee.  He  wished  to  remind 
bbn  particuhiriy  of  the  Act  stated  in  aU 
Bsoit  all  tiie  pe^obs  wbicb  bad  been 
pteseuted>  diet   tliere   was  a  suiRcieot 

rsli^  of  com  now  in  tbe  country  for 
cdt!sufaipciOn  of  the  present  year.  He 
trusted  that  tbe  riabt  boo.  gentleman,  in 
proposing  to  the  House  any  measure  on 
this  eubj^cty  #ould  state,  either  from  some 
anfimohation  on  which  ho  couki  rely,  or 
fiiem  bo  oini  belief,  or  iipon  some  other 
M>ti«ibetoty  gromids,  that  a  want  of  com 
^oas  KMV  to  be  experbnced;  ap  that 
oould  alobe,  in  his  opinion,  justify  an  el- 
losation  In  tbe  present  system.  Unless 
tbe  right  hen.  gentleman  should  be  able 
tb  do  this,  he,  however  reluctantly,  must 
oppose  bis  resolotiens.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  any  i^ulatioo  oUdi  abould  have  tbe 
VOL.XIU. 


eflbct  €^  preventieg  tbe  averagee  iVom 
rising  too  high,  would  be  bene6dal  to  tbe 
country;  but  be  repeated,  in  order  to 
justify  any  alteration,  it  os|gbt  to  be  made 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House,  that 
the  home  supply  was  net,  of  was  likely 
not  to  be,  equal  to  tbe  necessary  oon^i 
sumption. 

Mr.  Curteti  said,  it  was  the  general 
opinion  here  and  in  Ireland,  that  we  pro* 
duce  would  be  imply  sufficient  for  all  tbe 
warns  of  tbe  country  in  the  present  year. 
To  propose  any  alteration  which  should 
have  the  eftet  of  reducing  the  present 
price  of  corn  would,  be  thought,  under 
such  drcumstanoes,  foe  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  farmers.  In  tbe  present^state  of 
the  House  be  should  be  sorry  to  have  0 
topic  of  this  importance  decided ;  bat,  he 
should  be  very  glad  to  bear  what  tbe  right 
bon»  gentleman  bad  to  propose,  and  to 
take  it  into  consideration  on  some  fullM 
day. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  in#e 
a  committee, 

Mr.  HuMiiBn  said,  that  afker  the  dis# 
cusskm  wbicb  this  sobjeet  bad  undergone 
in  tbe  course  of  the  last  week,  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  bim  to  enter  into 
any  looo  discussion  upon  it.  He  wished 
only  to  bring  before  the  copsideration  of 
tbe  House,  the  law  relating  to  foreign  com 
as  it  now  stood,  and  tbe  ibcts  which  were 
eonneoted  with  that  law,  in  order  that 
they  might  both  be  distinctly  understood. 
They  were,  then,  shnply  these.  In  the 
year  1815,  an  act  w^s  passed,  by  which 
aH  foreign  corn  was  proliibited  from  being 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  Great  Briuia 
whenever  the  average  prices  should  b^ 
under  80i^  per  quarter.  A  subsequent 
act  of  lS2d,  left  tbe  last  act  unaltered; 
but  it  provided,  that  foreign  corn  should 
be  admitted  wheii  English  com  had  reach- 
ed 70ff.  per  quarter,  upon  payment  of  I7#. 
per  quarter^  This  was  the  state  of  the 
MW  at  tbe  present  moment,  with  regard 
to  this  deecription  of  corn.  It  bad  occur- 
ed  to  him,  and  also  to  others  who  had  paid 
attention  te  dm  subject,  that  under  the 
present  circnmstances,  lookiog  to  the  hiob 
price  which  com  bad  reached,  and  to  the 
deterioration  which  tbe  corn  now  in  the 
warebooies  and  under  bond  was  likely  to 
auflbr,  it  was  desirable  that  some  fkcility 
should  be  afforded  to  the  admission  of 
thatvom  for  home  consumption,  until  tbe 
suppty  which  the  next  harvest  would  af- 
ford abourd  be  available.  This  view  was 
taken,  not  £or  tbe  benefit  of  the  individual 
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libera,  biit  for  that  of  the  public,  hi- 
Ueedy  no  ether  consideration  coMkl  have 
indiftced  the  ge?ernnient  lo  recomroend  a 
dep^tiire  ff>oni  the  present  regulations, 
which' affected  this  branch  of  commerce. 
Moir,  with  respect  to  the  facts,  he  begged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  three  weeks 
ago  the  price  of  English  corn  was  69f. 
per  quarter.  Since  that  period  the  price 
bad  been  gradually  rising.  This  day  it  was 
higher  than  on  Monday  last  by  three  shil- 
lings per  qjjarter,  as  he  wss  informed, 
r  An  hon.  member  said,  <*  four  shillings/'] 
Well,  if  it  were  v>,  he  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume, that  the  former  low  prices  were  the 
consequences  of  an  unnatural  stagnation  ; 
and  that  the  rise  had  taken  place,  owing 
to  the  time  of  year  and  the  belief  that  no 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  the  existing 
laws;  at  least  during  the  present  year. 
His  object  was,  to  induce  the  holders  of 
foreign  corn  now  in  bond  to  bring  this 
corn  into  the  market,  between  the  present 
period  and  the  15th  of  August ;  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  out  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  them  to  do  this.  They 
might,  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  bring 
this  oorn  into  the  market,  when  wheat 
wasat70#.,  upon  payment  of  a  duty  of  175., 
and  if  they  participated  in  the  expectation 
which  was  entertained  by  many  persons, 
that  corn  was  likely  to  rise,  they  would  of 
course  abstain  from  bringing  it  into  the 
market,  unless  the  reduction  of  duty  were 
sufficient  to  holdout  an  immediate  induce* 
ment  for  them  to  do  so.  He  had  had 
some-  dtfBculty  in  determining  what  this 
reduction  of  duty  should  be.  When  he 
aame  down  to  the  House  on  Thursday 
lost  he  had  studiously  abstained  from  hav- 
ing any  communication  with  the  holders 
oT  foreign  corn;  because  such  a  commu- 
nication would  necessarily  have  led  to 
speculation.  He  had  stated,  that  in  his 
view  of  the  subject,  Ss.  or  10«.  would  be  a 
reasooablarduty ;  and  that  such  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  a  suflicient  inducement  to 
the  holders^  of  foreign  com  to  bring  it  into 
consumption.  He  had  since  heard,  that 
they  would  prefer  keeping  il  back,  and 
speculating  upon  the  opening  of  the  ports 
on  the  15th  of  August.  If  tl>e  House 
should  be  of  opinion,  that  lOs^  wias  too 
high  a  duty,  arid  that  it  would  defeat  the 
object  which  he  had  in  Tiew,  namely,  that 
of  inducing  the  holders  of  foreign  corn 
to  bring  it  into  the  market  before  the 
next  harTest,  he  should  not  be  indisposed 
to  linen  to  any  suggestion  for  lowering 
the  duty.    His  only  object  was,  to  adopt 
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that  course  which  might  consult  the  pablio 
advantage,  and  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country.  His  proposition  was,  to  giv<s 
the  holder  of  foreign  grain  an  option  tif 
bringing  it  into  the  market,  in  portions  of 
one  third,  for  the  next  three  months,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  10s.  per  quarter  in  each  of 
the  three  months ;  but,  if  he  did  not  bring 
it  out  between  this  and  the  15th  of  August* 
it  would  remain  subject  to  the  ^es^nt 
provisions  of  the  law.  His  sole  object 
was,  to  keep  down  the  price  of  com,  and 
to  prevent  it  from  rising  to  an  unreason- 
able extent,  in  the  interval  between  this 
period  and  the  next  Iiarvest.  The  altera- 
tion of  the  law  as  to  wheat  woiildr  of 
course,  extend  to  other  minor  articles* 
There  was  a  small  ijuantity  of  barley,  and 
also  a  small  quantity  of  American  flour. 
The  whole  quantity  of  corn  in  bond 
amounted  to  about  400,000  (juarters ;  and 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  thesiB 
400*000  quarters  would  depend  altogether, 
on  the  state  of  the  supply  in  this  country 
for  the  next  four  months.  In  the  yeaor 
1820,  the  introduction  of  a  quahtit}'  of 
ibreign  oats  had  the  effect  of  greatly  de- 
pressing the  market,  while  the  introduce 
tion  of  a  much  larger  quantity,  in  August 
last,  scarcely  affected  the  market  at  all, 
and  indeed  was  generally  admitted  tohav« 
been  attended  with  beneficial  effects. 
From  the  present  appearance  of  the  corn 
markets  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
state  of  the  market  that  day  ih  London, 
there  was  obviously  a  tendency  to  increase 
of  price.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
introduction  of  a  limited  supply  of  com 
was  not  likely  to  be  followed  by  any  in^ 
convenience.  On  these  grounds,  he  was 
anxious  to  recommend  this  measure  to 
the  adoption  of  the  House.  Part  of  the 
corn  now  in  bond  had  been  so  for  six 
years;  part  for  not  more  than  three  or 
four  years ;  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  it  had  been  bonded  within  six  weeks 
after  ihe  ports  were  closed,  in  1819.  Of 
course,  a  much  greater  expense  had  been 
incurred  by  some  holders  than  by  others; 
but,  however  he  might  feel  for  the  situa- 
tion of  particular  individuals,  the  Houst 
could  not  take  these  circumstances  into 
their  consideration;  they  must  legislate 
upon  public  grounds.  If  the  holders  of 
foreign  corn  should  be  disposed  to  bting 
it  into  the  market  between  this  and  the 
15th  of  August,  it  would  tend  greatly  to 
facilitate  the  arrangements  which  might 
be  hereafter  made  on  the  general  subject 
of  the  Corn  laws*    He  wished  it,  ho  weven 
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to  be  dittinctlj  understood — and  he  was 
paiticiilarly  aoxious  that  there  should  be 
00  misapprehension  out  oF  doors  on  a  sub- 
ject witn  respect  to  which  the  pubh'c  were 
so  sensitive— that  the  present  measure 
had  no  reference  to  what  might  be  the 
future  intentions  of  government ;  but 
that  it  referred  solely  to  the  quantity  of 
foreign  com  now  confined  in  bond.  The 
second  resolution  which  he  had  to  pro- 
pose referred  to  Canada  corn.  The  quan- 
tity of  Canada  wheat  now  in  the  country 
did  not  exceed  20,000  quarters.  On  the 
15th  of  this  month,  it  would  probably  be 
liberated  by  operation  of  law  ;  as  it  would 
be  admitted  duty  free,  when  the  average 

Erice  exceeded  67*.  With  respect  to  this 
e  should  propose  a  prospective  duly  of 
6i>  a  quarter,  in  lieu  of  all  other  prohibi- 
tory duties.  Before  he  tat  down,  he 
wished  to  say  one  or  two  words  with  re- 
spect to  some  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Taunton, 
on  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  this 
subject  on  Thursday  night.  In  the  first 
place,  be  must  observe,  that  his  hon. 
friend  was  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
I82I,  and,  he  believed,  he  had  don^  him 
the  honour  to  concur  in  the  report  of  that 
&Hnmittee.  He  (Mr.  H.)  had  always 
been  opposed  to  a  system  of  alternate 
monopoly  and  free  trade.  In  the  year 
1815,  a  few  days- before  the  present  chan- 
cellor.of  the  Exchequer  introduced  the 
resokition  which  led  to  the  bill  of  that 
year,  tbere  was  a  meeting,  at  Fife-house, 
at  which  he  (Mr.  H.)  supported  a  measure 
of.  duty,  and  strenuously  opposed  a  mea- 
sure of  alternate  monopoly  and  free  trade, 
He  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  his  own 
views  at  that  time ;  but  his  opinions 
remained  unchanged.  He  congratulated 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Taun- 
ton, on  entertaining  a  sounder  view  of 
this  question  than  he  did  at  that  time; 
for  big  opinion  then  was,  that  Com  bills 
were  nothing  more  than  pretences  for 
ndaii^  rent.  He  now  took  a  just  view  of 
the  protection  which  was  due  to  the  land- 
ed interest.  The  right  hon.  member  con- 
cluded by  moving  two  resolutions,  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  propa«ition  he  had 
sobmkted  tothe  committee. 

Mr.  Ban'iff  contended,  that  his  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Corn  laws  had  under- 
gone DO  akeration*  since  the  period  to 
which  the  ^ght  faon.  gentleman  alKided. 
What  be  objected  to  at  tliat  time  was,  not 
a^dtio  pfTotection  of  the  landed  interest, 
bataa  Mdaikmaasa  of  thai  protectioD. 
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The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  thai 
he  had  been  unable  to  carry  his  own  views 
of  this  question,  in  the  year  1815.  But, 
if  he  had  been  defeated  at  Fife-hou^e,  he 
had  nevertheless  come  down  to  that  House; 
as  zealous  a  defender  of  the  blH,  as  if  it 
had  originated  with  himself.  He  did  not 
find  fault  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s 
own  opinions.  Tlie  opinions  which  he 
objected  to  were  those  which  had  been 
foisted  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  of  which  he  had  afterwards  undertaken 
the  defence.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  never 
said,  that  Corn  bills  were  mere  pretexts 
for  raising  rent ;  but,  considering  rent  as 
the  surplus,  after  all  the  charges  and  ex- 
penses of  cultivation  were  satisfied,  he 
had  certainly  contended,  that  the  existing 
sytsem  was  calculated  to  raise  it  to  an 
exorbitant  extent.  The  degree  of  protec- 
tion which  shouhl  be  extended  to  the 
agricultural  interest,  was  a  point  on  which 
the  House  could  not  leeisialc  with  too 
much  circumspection.  He  had  opposed 
the  protection  bill  in  1815,  because  he 
conceived  that  a  sufficient  protection  al- 
ready existed,  and  that  an  mcrease  of 
that  protection  was  calculated  to  preju- 
dice the  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Widi  respect  to  the  measure  now  propo- 
sed by  the  right  bon.  gentleman,  he 
thought  it,  in  the  main,  extremely  desira- 
ble. He  could  not  help  regretting,  that' 
the  opinions  wliich  had  been  promulga- 
ted with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  supply, 
and  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the 
state  of  the  currency,  which  had  been 
very  mtich  misunderstood,  had  created  a 
great  deal  of  unnecessary  alarm.  He  be- 
lieved there  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  the  apprehensions  which  existed  out 
of  doors,  either  as  to  the  price  of  com  or 
the  state  of  the  currency.  He  objected 
to  the  period  of  the  15th  of  August,  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ex- 
tended the  operation  of  his  measure.  He 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  give 
the  holders  of  foreign  com  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  briirg  their  corn  into  the  market. 
This  would  operate  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  bring  it  into  consuntption.  before 
tbe  prospect  of  the  harvest  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  make  them  speculate  on  the 
expediency  of  withholding  it.  The  present 
measure  would  interfere  directly  with  the 
interests  of  speculators  in  English  corn»  * 
but  he  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  such 
speculator^  were  entitled  to  compensation. 
When  the  mtereau  of  the  public  were 
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mJwrctP»<tor»tiaq,  p>rli<i»anl  could  Bot 
ti#  op  iu  haoda,  becauM  the  interctls  of 
iodiridiidi  would  suffer*  He  thought  • 
lilgher  duty  pnight  ba  imposed.  When 
corn  could  bo  importod  at  S3#.  the  price 
IP  Pootaic  boiag  2Si»$  with  an  allowaoco 
of  Sf,  freigfat*  it  oufbt  to  pay  more 
iban  lOi,  duty.  Tbo  price  at  which  it 
could  be  sold  io  pur  oMrkeU  would  bo 
id<*  This  was  a  pretty  fair  estimete  of 
the  faloe  of  the  hooded  eonu  If>  tben» 
even  a  dut^  of  15$.  weie  proposedf  it 
would  be  still  a  boon  to  the  hoUers,  and 
be  was  satisfied  they  oould  not  efai|ect  to 
it,  while  it  would  be  much  Io  the  ad? an* 
tage  of  the  coosumen  Tbi^  however,  he 
merely  threw  out  as  his  own  opinioo, 
without  proposipg  any  alteration  to  that 
e&ct 

.  Mr.  J,  B€»eti  approved  of  Ae  project 
of  briDgiLof  the  bonded  corn  to  market, 
but  objected  to  a  duty  §q  low  as  10«.»  on 
the- ground  that  the  ioiporters  would  put 
|he  difference  between  that  and  the  pre- 
sent  importing  duty  into  their  own  pockets. 
The  di&rence  from  lOs^  to  17s.  on  the 
.^ock  In  hand  had  been  calculeted  at 
140.000^  Now,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
giving  sucb  a  boon  to  the  holders  of 
bouded  corn.  If  they  were  allowed  tO 
bring  the  o^a  at  all  to  market,  it  ought 
to  be  on  terms  as  little  prejudicial  as  pes* 
sible  to  the  agricultural  intereala.  He 
4f$preci^ed  a  reduaion  of  the  diitie^ 
upder  anv  epprehensioa  of  a  rise  of  prices, 
tjw  that  be  rfigarded  as  very  improl^able. 
An  allusion  to  such  apprehension  was 
often  ^tended  with  bad  effects  in  the 

Sarket ;  and  if  it  was  stated  in  that  Hoofe, 
lat  it  would  be  difficult  to  provide  corn 
until  the  new  corn  came  in,  it  would  tend 
to  raise  the  price,  of  corn*  He  saw  po 
reason  for  departing  from  the  preaent 
duty  of  17<.,  and  should,  therefore,  sug- 
gest that  that  duty  should  ^ot  be  altered. 
Mr.  I^siie  Foster  believed  that  the  let^ 
tjng  in  the  bonded  corn  at  that  moment, 
at  any  and  at  whatever  dutyi^  would  he  the 
heit  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  tl^  home  grower*  For,  if  once 
the  ports  were  opened^  which  would  cer« 
tainly  be  the  case  if  this  measure  did  not 
pass,  the  whole  six  years'  accumulation 
qf  wheat  which  was  now  lying  in  the  ports 
of  PoUnd  would  bf  pourecf  in  qpoaus, 
and  ffive  a  shock  to  the  landed  interest 
which  it  would  be  years  in  secoveriog,. 
The  con^  to  whicn  ne  alluded  W9s  now 
selling  on  the  co^limp^for  aQ^  a^yMll^s 
Jreiftht  •«mi  msiuancfi.  inrfnnan   it  nuilA 
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beimpofted  at  S8s.  Tbei  «Pia  the  evil 
that  the  agricultural  daasas  veally  bed  to 
fear.  The  boo.  gentleman  sat  down  by 
stating,  that  be  was  in  favour  of  letting  in 
the  bonded  dour,  as  well  as  the  wheitti 
btttatadnty  of  is.  per  cwt.,  inatead  of  8i» 
9dH  which  he  did  not  ihmk  attBoiant. 
^  Geeeaai  CUimmwt  supported  the  adaw> 
sioBof  tbebendeir  cevn,  endoftn<f*¥\sd  that 
it  was  an  aid  given  to  the  k»dfOwneins« 
rather  than  any  benefit  to  the  public.  Mo 
man  in  that  Ho«se  wooU  say,  theiw  was 
a  suffideney  of  corn  in  the  country,  to  sap^ 

Sy  the  home  market  till  the  neat  harvfsat» 
e  was  of  opmion  that,  even  at  lOt  dtOf , 
the  corn  let  in  would  net  be  brought  to 
market,  hut  weuU  be  kept  to  take  the 
chance  of  higher  pncss.  He  therefore 
moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  adasia^ 
sion  duty  sboold  be  g#.  only. 

Mr.  /.  Betieti  said,  in  expkmation,  diei 
his  only  objection  was,  to  give  this  gveal 
boon  to  the  com  importers. 

Mr.  i^Am  approved  of  the  prineipleb 
Considering  the  leases  which  the  imper* 
ters  must  mive  sustained,  they  were  enti* 
tied  to  this  permission  to  dispose  of  tbeiv 
com.  The  revenue  was  net  aought  to  be 
benefitted  by  this  measurei  and  be  tbcaa» 
fore  saw  ne  reason  why  Ae  beet  terma 
should  not  he  given  the  oovonholdefa« 
The  dgty  of  lOc  appeared  e«orbitenii 
He  thought  5s.  sufficient* 

Sir  Mwn^tgue  Choln^by^  in  reply  to 
whi^  had  fallen  fsom  the  gaUam  wswm^kf 
who  had  asserted,  that  no  man  in  Ihie 
House  would  venture  to  sej  there  mm  n 
suffioiency  of  corn  in  the  eennt^  lo  snp^ 
pl^  the  home  market  till  the  naxit  hamtaft 
said:  I  rise  to  assure  the  hon.  House*  that 
I  entertain  no  apprehension  oo:  that  aidH 
ject.  I  will  now  give  the  House  mr  voa-i 
sons.  ]( live  in  e»  com  oeumtyv  wWn  1 
have  resided  the  greater  part  of  thw  UmO 
wmter  among^tt  a  ^%9y  intaUigent  body  o( 
agricukurisis  who  have  assured  me^  thai 
the  (ate  harvest  was  anperabuaiiam;  wwe 
considerably  nyire  then  an  average  tttm^ 
and  weald  eaoeed  the  snppljf  ef  feraier 
years.  We  know;  kf  the  returmemdn  %ik 
this  Ho<;Miei  thai*  durinf  the  hisaalz  yanra^ 
the  aiefi^  price  not  «noeedieg  58#i.  tbtt 
supply  has  boon  eonal  to  thedemandl  and 
noimporteMon heaneenaHawa A  Wbeoee^ 
then, arise a^apMebeomoos new?  bin 
the  practice  in  ibe  oennty  ef  Lbooln,, 
and  those  conntfea  moan  distant  linom  tbw 
metropelis»  %ot  defer  thMMsy  om  Aeiv 
yfhm^  tjtt  thftceopljesineeiei^ibefman 
inMllti£9i^<Mi{«iiieihin«i4L  femAofl 
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4efem4  tlMir  Ladl;r  Dty  rental  tUl 
MUMMr;  wblcb  will  alto  aoeooat  for  the 
tener,  his  teaanit  ktepiog  hk  wheal  lo 
•lore  iHl  ihe  barky  it  dnpMod  ef  and  the 
mJtky  laaian  gone  hy*  I  repeat  again 
i»y  coQTiolknt  thai  tliMPa  k  no  want  of 
hiead  corn  in  thk  conotry««-*My  wkh  it« 
to  attay  the  appr^eneiona  of  the  Qierca»« 
tile  gentknien  who  argue  en  thk  topic  ao 
lUfiensntly  Iroo  the  kndri  prepneteii, 
and  who,  I  ihiak»  do  not  ceneider  how 
dUbmiily  the  ktter  are  cireiunataneed 
from  the  Ibmer.  Let  tie  ooinpare  the 
•ttaaitoo  <^  the  capital  of  the  mannfiKtarer 
wkh  the  eapital  of  the  ceontry  gentk« 
man*  Thecmtalof  thelbnner  k  at  hk 
own  coiminn,  he  can  shift  k  with  the 
polky  of  the  tinMtt  if  one  trade  or  tpecn* 
lau'on  does  not  tvooaed  he  flkt  to  anMwf  s 
he  bee  the  cboioe  ef  the  markeu  of  the 
•whek  world*  It  knot  so  with  the  landed 
proprietori  hk  capital  k  in  most  cases 
chawed  down  te  hk  nattre  pkce,  it  is 
ehaiaed  down  hy  the  kw  ef  entaiL  There 
k  an  ekecicity,  teo>  in  the  merchant^ 
wfaidi  does  not  bekng  to  the  agricuHa« 
nst;  be  rkea  ^nicker  after  a  kl.  Will 
Ihk  hen.  House,  will  the  kpisktore  of 
the  eonntry,  consent  te  abohsh  the  kw 
of  entaik  ?  will  they,  in  the  spirit  of  free 
trade,  lanctien  such  a  disfranchisement  of 
eoresttttes?  I  trust  not ;  I  desire  k  not; 
for  if  com  Mk»  if  rents  ksl,  how  am  I, 
hewkanyman  to  provide  for  hk  fiunOy  f 
We  are  too  much  attadied  to  the  soil  to 
abandon  the  ooantnr,  and  follow  the 
wings  ef  fortttnc^We  prefer  remaining 
at  our  peat  where  we  senre  the  natkn  as 
magiattatcs,  as  eommisskneri  m  various 
offices^  wtthoQtanyprespect  of  gam.  Afl 
we  de^re  in  retnm  iS|  the  protection  of 
the  kws  at  present  in  ezistenoe ;  which 
uphold  the  neb  and  maintaia  the  peer#— 
Before  L  sit  down  I  wish  to  warn  those 
gentleman^  oonverts  to  the  new  system  ef 
■ee^mdot  thatif  anunKasitedknpertation 
ef  com  k  alkwed,  they  may  expect  a 
eompetitkn  from  a  cam  company.«-Wfay 
net  a  com  stock  oampaay,  as  wdl  as  a 
mflk  or  an  oil  company?  Ifsnchastock 
of  thcaa  Of  foor  mittmns  boestahlkhed, 
thqp  weold  soon  ghrt  the  melvepolk  with 
cecn:  thsy  laoula  rsgnhte  die  prices  in 
Mark  Lone;  and  limk  Lane  raks  dm 
prices  over  tka  wbok  cewntry.  I  have 
onftf  nais  Sk.  to  add^  that  I  rindl  gko 
of  the  resolutkn  to 
I  ia  bend,  te^  be  ndmittei 
i^en  tht  nrinctek  cf 


JUJf^  to  tke  mevcham,  and  hedBHtoe  I 
believe  the  fuantity  k  so  itoconriderabk^ 
that  k  will  act  interfore  to  depresa  the 
prices  ef  the  stock  in  hand,  whkh  k 
abaodaot  till  the  next  harvest. 

Mr.  Alderman  TAomntefi  piwtssttd 
against  a  high  duty,  on  tne  ground  that 
vSmtever  the  dntT  was,  it  atlaehed  to  the 
mrke  of  the  avtMe,  pro  tanto»  and,  in  of* 
rect,  fell  u[M>n  the  oonsomert.  It  «>* 
peered  to  iam  that  a  duty  of  iU.  oogiit 
to  serve  all  purposes.  Besides  Ihe 
conskkmtioa  or  keeping  down  the  price 
of  com,  by  bringing  this  bonded  gram  to 
Bsarket,  there  was  another  which  struck 
him  as  forcibly,  recommendatorr  ef  thk 
Bwasore,  and  that  was  the  capital,  esti- 
mated at  a  millioo,  locked  up  in  thk  com. 
Upon  that  grouad  alone  it  was  the  doty 
of  the  Hoi»e  to  take  measures  for  putting 
that  kige  capital  into  circuktion.  He 
cooclndedby  moving,  as  asecond amend* 
asent,  the  reduction  of  thk  du^  to  5jl 

Mr.  Farrand  saw  no  reason  why  them 
riwuld  be  any  duty  at  all  imposed  on  thk 
com.  Whatever  the  doty  was,  it  fell 
eventuallv  upon  the  consumer.  He  moved, 
as  a  third  amendment,  that  the  com  bo 
taken  out  of  bond  duty  free. 

Colonel  fFbod  objected  toaredoeed  duty, 
as  it  looked  Uhe  a  beginning  to  make  an 
alteration  in  the  Com  kwa.  He  was  quite 
sum  that  if  the  com  rese  to  TOr.,  imse 
holders  would  bring  their  stock  to  market. 
He  protected  against  any  altentioa  in  the 
Com  laws,  and  mcommended  gendeasen 
la  withdraw  all  the  amendments. 

Mr.  €iipp$  supported  the  reeohtktu 
He  had  not  a  doiM  the  efibot  would  be^ 
that  the  whole  of  the  bonded  grain  would 
oome  into  the  market  as  soon  as  the  kw 
alkwed  the  operatko.  It  was  true  that 
com  had  risen  within  die  last  fbw  days^ 
and  that  event  was  natundly  to  be  attri* 
boted  to  the  result  of  the  dedsko  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bridgnorth. 
Them  was  every  prospect,  from  the 
weather  and  die  stale  of  the  crops,  of  a 
ffood  harvest.  He  irisbed  die  hon.  mem« 
bers  wodd  wkhdmw  their  amendments^ 
and  allow  dm  resolution  lo  pam  uaanl^ 
mously. 

The  CkancHhr  rfihe  Exek^fmet wM^ 
dmt  M  far  as  he  could  judge  of  the  sease 
ef  die  House,  k  was  in  famur  of  makkg 
lOr.  the  rale  of  duty.  As  the  mea* 
sum  proposed  was  intended  as  a  booiH 
hodidnot  dddc  that  die  bsMertef  dm 
bonded  com  had  any  right  le  eois* 
phdtt.   irimtfcmiiht  di#  dntyoTHk. 
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would  have  tbe  eifiict  of  keej^ng  that  corn 
ottt  of  the  market,  he  shoald  certainly 
Tote  for  a  lower  rate ;  but  believing  that 
no  tuch  result  would  follow,  he  should 
support  the  original  resolution.  The 
committee  would  do  him  the  justice  to 
believe  thst  he. was  not  influenced  by  any 
consideration  of  the  miserable  amount  oif 
revenue  that  would  be  derived  from  the 
higher  amount  o£  duty. , 
.  Mr.  Handleif  expreuBd  his  concurrence 
in  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, as  far  as  the  IQs.  duty  on  bonded 
com ;  but  he  could,  not  approve  the  plan 
for  importing  wheat  from  Canada  at  the 
intended  low  duty. 

Mr.  «/•  MojnoeU  said,  that  though  he 
was  a  county  member,  and  connected 
with  the  agricultural  interest,  he  would 
never  support,  in  that  House,  a  protecting 
duty,.which  was'detrimental  tothelnterests 
of  the  either  great  classes,  of  the  commu^ 
nity.  Looking,  howevier,  at  the  farmer  as 
a  manufacturer  of  grain,  he  did  not  think 
him  so  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
against  forego  competition,  as  cither 
manufacturers  received.  He  thought  he 
ought  to  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  the 
poor  rates,  and  the  particular  duties  drawn 
froni  agriculture. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  understood  the 
high  duties  to  be  sought  for,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  country  gentlemen;  be* 
cause,  as  the  House  was  informed,  they 
were  men  who  jived  on  their  estates,  spent 
their  money  in  the  country,  and  were  also 
most  valuable  to  the  state  by  acting  as 
unpaid  magistrates.  Truly,  all  these  were 
liiost  important  services ;  but  he  did  not 
see  that  they  were  altogether  unrequited. 
From  tbe  calculations  which  had  been 
made,  it  appeared,  that  tbe  effect,  of  the 
present  Corn  laws  was,  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat  to  70f.,  and  that 
without  them  it  would  not  exceed  50s. 
I^ow,  taking  our  constimption  at  14  mil- 
lions of  quarters,  as  was  contended  by 
aome  hon.  members,  here  was  a  duty  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  H  millions, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  gentlemen. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  tliat  their  ser* 
vices  were  overpaid ;  but  after  this,  he 
hoped  no  man  would  assert  that  they 
were  wholly  unpaid.  He  should  support 
the  original  resolution,  because  he  felt 
that  the  country  in  general  would  derive 
benefit  from  it. 

.Mr.  Huskiuon  aaid,  heliad  not  advert- 
ed to  tbe  quantity  of  corn  in  the  cduntry. 
He  had  most  oMttioudy  guarded  himself 
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agminst  tfao  expression  of  any  opittkm  on 
that  subject.  His  resolution  was  not 
founded  upon  it.  It  was  founded,  not 
upon  any  speculative  opinion,  but  -  upoa 
his  knowledge  of  the  fact,  thai  there  was 
a  qiiantity  of  bonded  corn  likely  to  perish 
in  tbe  warehouses,  and  on  his  wish  that  it 
sliould  be  gradually  brought  into  the 
market,  for  the  jiurpose  of  keeping  down 
the  price,  and  of  keeping  it  steady.  If  it 
was  the  general  sense  of  the  committee 
that  lie  should  lower  the  duty  at  which 
this  should  be  brought  out,  he  would  wil- 
lingly asfent  to  it ;  but,  he  did  not  fin4 
that  to  be  the  prevailing  wish.  As  to  the 
apprehension  that  what  had  been  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  alteration, 
had  produced  the  impression  made  on  the 
money-market  since  Friday  last,  it  was, 
he  must  say,  quite  absurd.  The  discos* 
sion  took  place  on  Thursday,  and  the  im- 
pression was  not  on  the  next  day,  when 
all  that  passed  must  have  been  well  known, 
but  on  the  day  after.  He  did  not  seek 
for  the  cause  of  that  impression,  but  most 
certainly  he  was  convinced  that  it  must- 
have  originated  fVom  the  same  cause,  not 
relative  to  this  question,  operating  on  that 
most  sensitive  machine.  .  With  respect  to 
any  depression  which  might  have  been 
produced  in  the  foreign  exchanges  as 
against  this  country,  he  theught  it  was  a 
subject  which  ought  ■  not  to  excite  alarni 
in  the  minds, of  any;  or  that  any  opinion' 
unfavourable  to  our  general  prosperity 
could  be  drawn  from  it.  It  was  quite 
ridiculous  to  entertain  such  an  apprehen- 
sion. The  exchanges  had*been  for  a  long 
time  against  other  countries,  and  in  favour 
of  this,  and  yet  we  did  not  see  any  general 
depression  of  their  commercial  prosferity 
produced  by  that  circumstance.  -  There* 
cent  slight  turn  against  lis  had  arisen  from 
circumstances  which  must  foe  of  a  tempo-^ 
rary  nature  and  which  <  would,  in  a  very 
brief  period,  work  their  own  remedy. 

Mr.  Western  said,  that  if  he  coacurred* 
in  the  proposition  at  all,  it  would  be  in* 
theterms  of  the  original  resolution.  On^ 
the  general  question  of  the  Com  laws,  he 
would  observe,  that  on  the  whole  thehr 
practicaloonsequences  had  been  beneficial 
to  the  country.  Jt  had  been  prognosti- 
cated, that  after  tbe  passing  of  those  laws, 
com  would  never  be  under  80r.  a  quarter. 
The  events  that  had  occurred  were  the 
most  conclusive  answer.  Besides,  nos^ 
withstanding  the:  numerous  impmatiooa 
liirown  out  againstothe. landed  mterests,. 
rente -bad  ^en^ainoe, that  tiBe»  ( ''^^ 
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ably  dmikiishing.  The  Com  laws  had  not 
been  Dririjr  deiilt  bj.  Since  their  enact- 
ment, the  fluctuation  in  the  priee  of  com 
bad  been  nothing  like  that  which  it  was  at 
former  periods.  A  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  talked  of  the  fluctvation  in  the  price 
of  corn  haviqg  been  from  112f.  to  ^Ss, ; 
bot  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that  when 
ic  was  112t»  it  was  under  the  principle  of 
free  trade,  and  that  when  it  wa$  SSs.i  it 
was  under  the  protection  duty. 
'  Mr.  Hume  positivety  denied  that  the 
whole  country  wos  satisfied  with  the  pre« 
•ent  state  of  the  Cora  laws.  In  the  name 
of  the  manufacturing  interest,  he  protest* 
ed  against  any  such  assumption. 
'  Th^first  resolution  wBsligreedto  without 
division.  On  the  second  resolution,  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  existing  prohibitory 
duties  oh  corn  imported  from  our  colonies, 
and  substitudng  a  doty  of  5«.  a  quarter, 
'  Mr.  Letlie  Foster  obsenred,  that  the 
resolotioii  stood  oh  averydifierent  footing 
from  the  last.  The  question. to  be  deter- 
vtmed'was,  what  was  the  amount  of  duty 
that  oogh t  to  be  impbscd  ^  Now,  the  pro- 
posed resolution  assumed  at  once,  that  5s. 
a  quarter  on  Canadian  wheiat  was  the  fit  and 
proper 'duty.  It  might  be  so;  but  some 
pirevtous  investigation  was  surely  neces- 
'aary.  If  we  were  prepisred  at  once  to  say, 
that  Bs,  a  quarter  was  the  proper  duty  on 
wheat  imported  from  Canada,  why  were 
we  ifot  prepared  to  settle  the  whole  com 
<)oestfon,  and  to  say  that  10#.  or  15«.  was 
the  proper  duty  on  wheat  imported  from 
Dantsic  ?  It  was  said,  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Canada  was  S8«.,  the 
freight  would  be  12^» ;  and  it  was  now  pro* 
jtmdd  to  add  a  duty  of  5<.,  making  altoge- 
ther only  55s.  A nd,  besides^  how  did  they 
know  that  S89.  was  actually  the  average 
price  of  wheat  in  Canada  ?  It  might  turn 
ottt^  that  the  average  price  was  much  less. 
Parliament,  ought  to  have  evidence  on 
these  points,  before  any  thing  was  deter- 
mined upon.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  doty  on  foreign  wheat, 
it  would  be  necessary  first  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  foreign  wheat.  He  had  a 
document  in  his  possession  which  would 
abow  what  bad  been  the  experience  on 
that  point  of  some  of  our  neighbours. 
Holtetdam  had  been  for  some  yewrs  sup- 
•plying  itself  with  com  wherever  it  could 
get  it  cheapest.  It  was  a  fiur  conclusion, 
that  whatever  was  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Rotterdam,  was  the  puce  at  which  foreign 
wheat,  if  not  subject  to  liny  duty,  might 
have  been  sold  in  London;  tbeexp^ise 


of  freight  being  much  the  same  in  both 
cases.  The  price  of  wheat  per  quarter  at 
Rotterdam,  durmg  the  last  five  years,  was 
as  follows !— .In  1820,  S6s.  lO^tf.  in  1821, 
8Ss.5d.  in  1822,  29;.  O^d.  in  1823. 80«. 
5d,  and  jn  1824  82;.  10^.  Thus  it  ap« 
peered,  that  the  average  price  of  the  last 
five  years  was  S2i.  a  quarter,  being  t\ie 
prime  cost  in  the  wheat  conntry,  and 
the  expense  of  freight.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  foreign  corn  could  be  had  as 
cheap  in  England ;  and  the  question  there- 
fore was,  what  was  the  amount  of  duty  on 
that  price,  which  would  operate  to  secure 
a  fan*  remuneration  to  our  agriculturists? 
It  was  necessary  to  avoid  the  two  ex- 
treme^^-either  of  dearness,  by  which  our 
manufactures  were  distressed,  or  of  chea{>- 
ness,  when  the  distress  of  the  agricultural 
re-acted  on  the  manufacturing  interest. 
The  experience  of  late  years  had  pretty 
fully  determined  what  ought  to  be 
the  price  of  com  in  this  country;  He 
agreed  with  an  hon.  member,  that  it 
ought  to  be  about  65s.  But  all  this  would 
be  a  proper  subject  for  inquiry  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament.  Jhe  present 
resolution,  however,  allowed  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  corn,  including  the  duty, 
at  55s.  He  thought  the  House  ought  to 
pause,  before  they  agreed  to  such  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  ChaAcellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  his  hon.  friend  expressed  himself  at  a 
lots  to  comprehend  on  what  principle 
Canadian  com  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported into  this  country  on  terms  difierent 
from  those  required  with  reference  to  the 
corn  of  other  countries.  The  principle 
was  clear:  Canada  was  a  colony  belonging 
to  this  country ;  the  Canadians  were  our 
fellow-stibjects,  and  were  entitled  to  our 
peculiar  favour  and  protection.  If  his 
hon.  friend's  argument  were  good  against 
Canada,  it  would  have  been  good  against 
Ireland  in  1806.  If  the  subject  was  to  be 
looked  at  in  so  narrow  a  point  of  view, 
the  fcee  importation  of  com  from  Ireland 
in  1806  ought  to  have  created  great  alarm. 
But,  had  we  no  motives  to  induce  us  to 
deal  liberally  by  our  colonies  I  Did  his 
hon.  friend  forget  the  state  of  the  difierent 
colonies  in  the  worid?  Did  he  forget 
what  had  led  to  the  alienation  of  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  from  the  mother  country  ? 
Among  the  principal  causes  of  that  aliena- 
tion were  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Spanish  goverament  to  prevent  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine,  and  tocramp  colonial 
industry.    By  such  policy  Spain  had  lost 
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her  coloiiiet;  aofl  w«  stiovld  itdttd  be 
i^ort^igbted,  were  we  to  iaiiUte  ber  ex* 
ample.  Canada  could  Mad  ot  nothing 
but  her  raw  produce.  If  we  excluded 
that,  we  cut  off  all  connmmicatida  with 
Canada ;  aod  therefore,  looking  at  the  sub* 
lect  in  a  commercial  Tiew,  bat  above  all^ 
looking  at  it  ia  a  politit^  viewy  we  ou^ 
to  permit,  under  fiureurable  terme»  the  im* 
DOrtation  of  Canadian  com.  Hie  hon« 
sriend  appMred  to  baTO  foraotten  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  popvuation  of  that 
very  Canada  consbted  of  his  own  country* 
oaeo*  But  two  years  ego,  parliament 
tessed  a  vote  to  enable  noudiers  of  poor 
nalf-stanred  Irishmen  to  emigrate  to  Ca«> 
Mda.  If  we  did  all  we  could  to  send 
them  out,  but  whea  they  got  out,  did  all 
we  oould  to  starve  aod  distress  them,  then 
indeed  the  bon.  member  ibr  Aberdeen's 
oppoMtion  to  the  plan  of  emigratioa  would 
be  weM  founded.  The  system  on  which 
m  ought  to  act)  was  to  give  encourage* 
Bseat  to  our  eolonice;  to  cherish  their 
eoergies;atid  thereby  to  add  to  the  wedth, 
add,  what  was  tnore.  to  the  political 
strength  of  the  British  empire  in  every 
part  of  the  workl. 

Mr*  Nemntm  said,  he  wasfrroursble  to 
the  IflDpertatiod  of  dora  from  Ouoada,  but 
great  proeaotwns  ought  to  be  taken  le 
prevent  our  receiving  the  com  of  the 
United  States  instead  of  that  of  omr  own 
colony.  He  wae  informed,  that,  id  coo* 
leaspUtion  of  the  present  tneasore,  cargoes 
of  oom  had  been  seat  fsom  Europe,  ia 
order  to  be  reshipped  from  Canada  to  this 
country.  Any  attempt  of  thb  kiod  ought 
eo  be  strictly  watched. 

Coldnd  H^diM^said,  he  could  net  give 
fab  assent  to  the  present  retohitioo.  If 
«•  adopted  it,  although  only  with  referw 
flBce  to  Canada,  there  was  an  end  to  the 
principle  of  our  Com  lawa.  At  present, 
according  to  those  laws,  when  our  wheat 
rose  to  mi.  a  quarter,  Our  porta  were  opea 
to  wheat  from  Canada:  when  it  rose  to 
fiOr.  to  wheat  finom  forego  oountries.  la- 
atead  of  breskmg  down  this  priocipk,  kt 
the  price  el  67#.  if  h  wcse  thought  too 
high,  he  lowered.  Let  it  be  lowered  le 
SQt^  or  to  any  other  sum ;  but  let  us  not 
antiftly  depart  (tarn  the  present  system  of 
our  Com  hiws«  by  enacting^  that  whatever 
tamy  be  the  price  of  wheat  in  thb  country, 
4Nir  ports  mil  bo  open  to  Caaadian  wheat 
at  a  duty  of  five  shillioga  a  quarter.  AU 
that  the  agrioukarisu  wanted  was  a  fan* 
protecting  dutv  i  and  it  was  the  iolereet 
of  al  cbases  of  the  community  that  they 
should  have  it. 
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Mr*  BMring  silppdrted  the  rdeolatidO^ 
on  the  grounds  which  had  beett  ao  well 
sUted  by  the  ohanoellor  of  the  Exdhequer^ 
There  was  no  tear  that  European  oom 
would  go  to  Canada,  to  be  sent  froas 
thence  to  this  country  a  as  the  fire%ht 
would  be  tod  high  to  reader  such  a  speca* 
lation  profitable.  Nor  would  them  be 
any  diffioult3r  In  preventing  the  impevta« 
tion  of  oom  mto  Canada,  mmi  the  United 
States,  as  it  must  pass  a  bread  river,  aod 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  might  easily  be 
dMected. 

Mr.  Huikitmm  conkl  not  admit  the  ex* 
istence  of  any  of  the  dangers  which  hon* 
gentlemen  seemed  to  apprehead.  As  to 
Canada,  wbi^  was  the  situation  of  that 
cdonyfour  years  ago?  They  sent  us  oom 
in  return  for  our  manufiMtured  goods ;  but 
their  bilb  were  protested,  for  we  put 
their  oom  under  lock.  Was  it  to  be  ex» 
pected  that  the  inhabkants  of  the  colonv, 
haviajp  the  ioelfaigs  of  Englishmen,  oould 
subnut  to  a  conttnuattoo  of  such  treat* 
meat?  It  was  our  inlerest  to  behave 
towards  them  with  the  utmost  liberality. 
He  confisssed  binMolf  the  meee  sorprisod 
at  the  alarm  which  had  been  eapresssd  by 
hen.  members  with  respect  to  the  objeei 
of  this  resolution,  as  it  was  six  weeks 
siaee  he  had  iMntioaed  hb  inteition  of 
submittiog  it  to  the  House;  and  is  net 
the  slightest  apprehension  had  been  ox^ 
pressed  on  the  subject  in  a  sin^e  petition 
aoKmg  the  many  which  had  been  pre^ 
senied  from  all  pvts  of  the  Idogdom^ 

Mr.  ^sasaaa  said,  he  had  been  io^ntii- 
ed  that  a  vessel  hsid  been  chartered  a( 
Hamburgh  with  com  to  a#  to  America, 
and  then  mtura  to  England,  bringing  that 
com  into  the  Eagliiih  market.  The  idea, 
therefore,  of  com  being  exported  to  Ca* 
aada  and  imported  into  Enghmd  was  net 
wholly  veki  of  foundation,  as  the  bea. 
gentleman  seemed  to  imagiae. 

Mr.  LocAfcerl  opf>osed  the  resolution, 
and  contended,  on  the  authority  of  Ta^ 
oitiisi  that  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the 
asether  country  to  mttend  too  much  pro^ 
teotidn  to  the  aaricuiture  of  a  colony. 
That  histotioB,  vMated  that,  during  a  (kh 
saine  in  the  mign  of  ClsiidUus,  it  was  db^ 
covered  that  4rom  wete  only  fifteen  da^s^ 
provision  in  Home.  Thb  created  consii- 
ersUe  consternation,  and  Taoitus  in  do* 
scribing  it  asentioned^  with  great  ftgmt 
and  indigaation,  that  n  consequence  of 
certain  immunities  granted  to  the  colonies, 
llaly«  which  had  ibmserl  v  expoiaed  oom 
to  all  her  proviooeei  trasleft  at  the  mmtf 
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of  Sknly»  Eeypt,  and  Africa,  for  the  daily 
support  and  roaintenaDce  of  her  inhabi- 
tant. He  trusted  that  the  rulers  of  this 
country  vrould  take  a  hint  from  the  re- 
marks of  that  author,  and  not  leave  Eng- 
land dependant  on  any  foreign  nation 
whatsoerer  for  a  supply  of  the  most  re- 
quisite necessary  of  human  life. 
The  resohstion  was  then  agreed  to. 

DissB^rrsRs'  Maseiaoes  Bill.] 
Mr.  W.  Smith  mcred  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  report  on  this  bill.  On  the 
notion  that,  the  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chahr, 

Mr.  Roberhon  opposed  it.  He  con- 
tendedy  that  the  JProtestant  Dissenters 
were  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  which 
^ts  bill  would  bestow  upon  them»  because 
tiiey  were  not  eren  so  much  of  Christians 
as  the  Mahometans.  These  Protestant 
Dissenters  denied  the  divine  mission  of 
Christ,  which  the  Mahometans  admitted  ; 
fo  proof  of  this  position,  the  hon.  member 
read  several  passages  from  the  Koran. 
He  then  proceeded  to  show  that  even  the 
Jews  were  better  Christians  than  the  Dis- 
senters, and  concluded  by  moving,  that 
this  report  be  taken  into  consideration 
this  day  shi  months. 

Nobody  being  ftntnd  to  second  this 
amendment,  it  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
original  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried, 
end  was  then  committed. 

Mr.  W.  Strtiih  in  the  committee,  said 
he  w6u1d  not  reply  to  the  hon.  member's 
observations,  for  the  hen.  member  shewed 
himself  equally  iraacquainted  with  the 
measure  bmete  the  House,  and  with  the 
principlei  of  the  Dissenters. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday  May  S. 
CoMBnfATioN  Laws.]  Mr.  Carl' 
w^hi  rose  to  present  a  petition  from  the 
mastet*  boot  and  shoemakers  of  the  town 
of  Northamptot),  relative  to  the  Combina- 
tion Laws.  The  petitioners  complained 
strongly  of  the  insubordination  of  the 
workmen.    They  stated,  that,  some  weeks 

20,  many  of  the  woi^men  struck  for  an 
v^nce  of  wages,  and  remained  out  of 
,  employment  for  five  weeks.  The  masters 
then  complied  with  their  demand,  and  all 
went  on  satisfactorily  for  a  short  time. 
Biott  that  arrangement,  however,  the 
journeymen  had  struck  fbr  a  further  ad- 
rance.  They  had  formed  themselves 
into  elabs  and  societies;  made  Tarious 
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rules  and  regulations ;  and  exacted  fines 
from  their  fellow-workmen,  if  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  regulations  so  framed. 
The  petitioners  further  stated,  that  if  they 
continued  to  comply  with  the  unreasou- 
able  demands  of  the' workmen,  they  must, 
in  the  end,  give  up  all  their  contracts  for 
the  army  and  navy.  They  attributed 
their  present  situation  to  the  repeal  of 
the  combination  laws  last  year,  and  they 
called  on  the  House  to  relieve  them  from 
the  grievances  under  which  they  now 
laboured,  by  the  adoption  of  efficient 
measures.  This  subject,  he  observed, 
was  now  under  the  consideration  of  a 
committeew  The  occasion  was,  however^ 
extremely  pressing  ;  and  he  thought  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  in  the  present 
session.  He,  therefore,  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  whether  it  was  in 
his  contemplation  to  propose  any  further 
measure  on  this  subject  during  the  pre- 
sent session. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  asked  him,  whether  it  was  in- 
tended to  propose  any  measure  this  ses- 
sion OQ  a  subject  which,  he  agreed  with 
the  hon.  member,  deserved  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House— he  meant  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  whose 
practices  in  forming  combinations,  were 
extending  themselves  to  every  part  of 
the  kingdom.  The  House  were  aware 
that  a  committee  was  sitting  up  stairs,  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  effect 
produced  by  the  law  of  last  session. 
That  committee  was  pursuing  its  labours 
with  all  proper  vigilance,  and  would,  he 
trusted,  make  a  report  to  the  House  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  great  delay. 
He  admitted,  with  the  hon.  member,  that 
it  was  a  subject  which  pressed  for  decision. 
It  was  not  his  wish,  nor  that  of  any  gert- 
tleman  on  that  committee,  to  interfere  j 
with  the  meetings,  or  combinations,  as 
they  were  called,  of  those  individuals,  so  1 
far  as  related  to  the  amount  of  their  own  » 
wages.  They  were  at  liberty  to  take  all ; 
proper  means  to  secure  that  remuneration  1 
for  their  labour  to  which  they  conceived  • 
they  were  entitled — considering  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  greaterdemand  for  labour, 
or  a  greater  expense  incurred  in  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions.  Under  circumstances 
of  this  nature,  they  might  reasonably  ask 
for  larger  wages ;  but  they  did  not  stop 
here.  They  combined  for  purposes  of 
the  most  unjustifiable  description:  they 
combined  to  dictate  to  their  masters  the 
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mode  in  which  they  should  conduct  their 
business :  they  combined  to  dictate  whe- 
ther the  master  should  take  an  apprentice 
or  not:  they  combined  for  the  purpose 
of  prefenting  certain  individuals  from 
working :  they  combined  to  enforce  the 
principle,  that  wages  should  be  paid  alike 
to  every  man,  whether  he  were  a  good 
workman  or  a  bad  one,  and  they  levied 
heavy  fines  on  those  who  refused  to  agree 
to  their  conditions  [hear].  What  he 
complained  of,  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers, as  well  as  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  willing  to  labour,  was,  that  the  per- 
sons thus  combined  not  only  prevented 
the  employers  from  carrying  on  their 
business  with  their  assistance,  but  they 
prevented  individuals  who  wi&hed  to  work 
from  getting  employment  at  all.  He 
believed  that,  at  the  present  moment,  a 
great  part  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
were  standing  still,  on  account  of  com- 
binations of  this  sort.  They  existed  in 
London;  and  he  understood  that  they 
had  spread  through  various  parts  of  the 
country  to  a  very  great  extent.  He  did 
not  wish  to  resort  to  the  old  combination 
laws,  or  to  any  measure  that  would  not 
give  equal  protection  to  the  employed  as 
well  as  to  the  employer.  But  unquestion* 
ably  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  the  existing 
evil.  The  tyranny  of  the  many  would,  he 
apprehendea,  be  allowed  to  be  worse 
than  the  tyranny  of  the  few ;  and  he  must 
say,  that  the  conduct  of  those  who  kept 
up  these  combinations  threatened  to  des- 
troy the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  interests.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly time  to  remove  those  evils ;  and  he 
would,  as  soon  as  possible,  endeavour  to 
do  so,  by  suggesting  some  efficient  means, 
for  the  equal  protection  of  the  master  and 
the  workman. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  in  the  amended 
law  of  last  session,  there  was  an  important 
omission.  It  had  been  forgotten  to  define 
clearly  what  should  be  the  nature  of  those 
threats,  held  out  either  to  masters  or  to 
journeymen,  that  would  enable  the  parties 
who  conceived  themselves  aggrieved  to 
prosecute.  He  believed  the  insubordi- 
nation  was  not  confined  to  Northampton. 
It  had  extended  to  Daventry ;  and,  indeed, 
all  over  the  country.  Some  alteration 
should  be  made  in  the  law,  to  secure  from 
the  effects  of  threats  those  workmen  who 
were  willing  to  labour,  but  who  were 
prevented  by  an  influence  of  which  the 
present  law  did  not  take  cogpizance. 
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Mr.  E.  EUice  said,  that  a  report  would 
come  down  in  the  course  of  a  few  daya» 
from  the  committee  who  were  investiga- 
ting this  subject;  the  suggestions  contained 
in  which,  would,  no  doubt,  have  their  due 
weight  with  the  House.  Nothing  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  what  had  fitllen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  had 
stated,  that  no  intention  existed  to  re- 
enact  the  combination  laws.  Much  of 
the  conduct  of  those  people  was,  he  al- 
lowed, perfectly  unjustifiable.  The  House 
ought,  however,  to  recollect  the  state 
from  which  they  had  been  so  suddenly 
relieved ;  and  \i  the  subject  were  fairly 
considered,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that 
the  alteration  had,  in  som^  instances, 
created  great  inconvenience,  before  a  just 
idea  of  all  the  effects  of  the  new  system 
could  be  formed.  He  was  happy  to  find 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  call  for  the 
re-enactment  of  the  combination  laws ; 
and  he  hoped  that  whatever  measure 
might  be  proposed,  the  interests  of  the 
workmen  would  be  well  weighed  and  pro- 
tected, and  that  they  would  not,  as  hutote^ 
be  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  the 
masters. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  he  was  not 
quite  satisfied  with  the  statement  «f  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  He  said,  that  no 
intention  of  renewing  the  combination 
laws  existed ;  but,  there  were  other  points 
on  which  the  working  classes  were  equally, 
if  not  more  anxious.  A  strong  sensation 
had  been  produced  by  a  rumour  which 
had  gone  forth  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee  to  interfere  with  societiea 
and  associations  called  Benefit  Societies. 
Such  a  measure  would  excite  a  mqch 
stronger  sensation  than  the  mere  re^ 
enactment  of  the  combination  laws.  In 
many  of  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House  against  the  re- 
enactment  of  those  laws,  the  petitioners 
denied  that  they  had  taken  any  part  in 
the  illegal  combinations  that  had  been 
spoken  of;  and  they  very  fairly  called 
upon  the  House  not  to  visit  the  errors  of 
the  few  upon  the  many.  Now,  he  would  \ 
ask,  was  it  not  justifiable,  fair,  and  legal* 
if  men  thought  they  were  entitled  to 
larger  wages  than  they  received,  to  unite 
together  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
their,  object  ?  Had  they  not  a  right  to 
assemble  in  order  that  they  might  the 
more .  efibctually  solicit  an  increase  of 
wages,  provided  they  committed  no  act 
of  outrage  or  violence  I  In  his  mind, 
they  had  a  just  right  to  express  theur 
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opiniohi ;  and  therefore  he  was  always  op* 
posed  to  the  conabinaiion  laws.  Thirty 
years  ago,  so  unjust  did  he  think  the  sys* 
tern,  that  behad  brought  in  a  bill  to  prevent 
combtnations  amongst  the  roasters.  In 
the  town  of  Liverpool  there  was  a  body  of 
sh  ip  Wrights,  blockmakersyropemakersi&c., 
amounting  to  12,000  persons ;  and  he  be- 
lieved it  was  truly  slated  in  their  petition, 
that  they  knew  not  a  single  instance 
amongst  them,  which  called  for  the  in- 
terference of  that  House  in  the  re-enact- 
ment of  those  laws.  It  appeared  that 
they  were  not  to  be  re-enacted :  but  he 
would  call  upon  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
further  to  state,  whether  it  was  intended 
to  restrain,  limit,  alter,  or  to  introducelaws, 
that  would  operate  in  any  way  on  the 
funds  of  those  benefit  societies  ?  Those 
funds  were  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
those  who  subscribed  to  them  in  the  time 
of  sickness;  and  in  many  instances  they 
were  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  tools 
for  workmen,  whose  tools  were  not  fur- 
nished by  their  employers,  and  whose 
finances  did  not  enable  them  to  supply 
themselves.  The  Shipwrights'  Society,  at 
Liverpool,  had  existed  for  thirty-three 
years.  They  were  building  alms«houses ; 
and  scarcely  a  member  of  that  society 
had  applied  for  parochial  relief.  When 
so  much  good  might  be  effected  by  such 
institutions,  in  the  reduction  of  the  poor- 
rates,  he  trusted  that  due  care  would  be 
taken  not  to  interfere  with  them  un- 
necessarily. 

Mr.  Maherly  was  sure  that  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  House,  and  to  the 
.  public  at  large.  Undoubtedly  the  work- 
I  log-classes  had  a  right  to  ask  for  wages 
(in  proportion  as  the  price  of  provisions 
!  was  ennanced,  or  as  there  was  a  greater 
'dismand  for  labour;  but,  it  was  equally 
)  true,  that  they  had  no  right  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  dictating  to  an  employer 
how  he  should  select  his  workmen,  what 
number  of  apprentices  he  might  employ, 
or  whether  he  might  employ  an  apprentice 
at  all.  He  understood  that  a  notice  had 
been  sent  round  to  the  manufacturers  in 
Aberdeen,  forbidding  them  to  take  any 
apprentices  whatever.  If  this  were  the 
<;ase,  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable  proceed-^ 
hig*  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  rate 
of  wages,  but  was  a  dictation  to  the 
master,  as  to  the  way  in  which  he  was  to 
conduct  his  business. 

Mr.  Philips  said,  it  had  been  asserted, 
that  when  the  combination  laws  were  ro' 


pealed,  all  combinations  would  immedi- 
ately cease.  He  did  not  agree  in  the 
position  ;  in  fact,  combinations  seemed  to 
have  increased  since  the  repeal.  In  that 
House  language  ought  not  to  be  used, 
tending  to  encourage  combination  on 
either  side.  Combination  on  both  sides 
ought  to  be  guarded  against  as  much  as 
possible.  The  continuance  of  combina- 
tion was,  in  his  opinion,  much  more  likely 
on  the  part  of  the  workmen  than  on  that 
of  the  masters.  There  was  no  motive  for 
separation  on  the  part  of  the  former ;  but 
the  various  interests  of  the  latter  presented 
many  motives  for  separation.  With  re- 
spect to  what  the  gallant  general  had 
said,  he  must  observe,  that  a  combination 
had  not  long  since  existed  in  Liverpool, 
where  excessive  violence  of  conduct  had 
been  manifested.  Very  disgraceful  acts 
had  been  committed  by  some  of  those 
to  whom  the  gallant  general  had  alluded. 
Mr.  Hume  said,  he  believed  that  what 
the  House  wanted  was  impartial  informa* 
tion  on  this  subject.  They  had  as  yet 
received  tales  from  one  party,  and  from 
one  party  only ;  and  he  would  take  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee had  gone,  every  inquiry  tended  to 
do  away  with  the  impression  which  had 
been  previously  made  on  that  House* 
No  excesses  had  been  committed  except 
in  Dublin,  and  there,  instead  of  twenty, 
only  two  lives  were  lost.  He  would  leave 
Dublin  out  of  the  question,  and  would 
say,  that  the  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee proved  that  the  character  of  the  com- 
bination amongst  the  workmen  was  en- 
tirely changed.  Instead  of  outrage  and 
violence,  peace  and  order  appeared  in 
their  proceedings.  He  wishea  to  see  the 
workmen  act  properly,  and  therefore  he 
condemned,  in  the  strongest  terms,  then: 
interference  with  apprentices,  as  being 
entirely  contrary  to  the  principle  of  that 
freedom  of  action  which  they  themselves 
demanded,  and  which  they  had  gained. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  combina- 
tion of  the  men ;  but,  was  a  combination 
amongst  them  ever  heard  of,  without 
there  being  also  a  combination  amongst 
the  masters  ?  Would  not  any  landholder 
in  that  House,  who  was  selling  his  wheat 
for  45f.  a  quarter,  endeavour,  if  he  could^ 
to  procure  50s.  for  it  ?  Nay,  would  he  not 
keep  his  wheat  back,  if  he  thought  he 
was  thereby  likely  to  get  90s,  a  quarter 
fbr  \%i  Why,  then,  should  not  the 
man  who  only  received  2s.  Gd.  a*day 
keep  back,  if  he  thought  by  so  doing  that 
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he  could  procure  4>f.  6^.  a-day  ?  Why 
•bould  a  different  system  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  two  parties?  If  a  contrary 
doctrine  were  Knaintained^  they  might  in- 
troduce laws  to  raise  the  price  of  corOt 
and  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages.  On  be- 
half of  the  workmen  he  called  on  the 
House  to  come  to  no  hasty  decisioDi  on 
alleged  acts  of  outrage  and  violence.  If 
acts  of  violence  had  been  committed,  let 
them  be  stated  before  the  committee; 
which  hitherto  had  Eu>t  been  done.  Let  not 
these  individuals,  on  mere  assertion,  be 
deprived  of  that  birth-right  which  they 
now  enjoyed,  and  which  they  ought  to 
enjoy  under  the  law. 

MV.  Philip*,  in  explanation,  said,  that 
In  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  those 
laws,  great  excesses  had  occurred.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  altering  them  ;  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  of  opinion,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  would  not  put  an  end 
to  all  combinations,  and  his  opinion  was 
correct.  The  hon.  gentleman  hod  said, 
that  no  acts  of  violence  had  been  commit- 
ted. Need  he  remind  him  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Glasgow. 

Sir  M,  W*  Ridley  said,  he  could  not 
allow  it  to  be  asserted  that  the  committee 
had  uniformly  arrived  at  that  opinion 
which  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  sup- 

I}ose  they  entertained.  He  wished  the 
abouring  classes  to  get  as  much  as  they, 
could,  by  fair  and  proper  means.  They  had 
a  right  to  do  so.  He  would  not  regulate 
labour,  either  by  a  maximum  or  a  mini- 
mum. It  wa^  fair  that  individual  labour 
should  have  its  just  reward :  but  it  was 
another  thing,  if  the  workmen  proceeded 
by  threats  and  intimidation.  It  was  a 
very  different  matter,  if  they  stepped  out 
of  their  sphere,  and  compelled  people  to 
work  by  such  and  such  rules  as  they  pleas« 
ed.  When  they  adopted  that  system,  it 
was  high  time  for  the  House  to  interfere. 
He  did  not  wish  to  forestall  the  debates 
to  which  this  question  must  give  risot  nor 
to  state  the  evidence  given  before  the 
committee;  but  he  must  observe,  that 
those  who  demanded  a  quick  decision  oo 
this  subject,  ought  to  recollect  that  it  waa 
necessary  to  hear  both  sides.  It  waa  ne- 
cessary, after  they  had  heard  those  who 
were  complaining,  that  ihey  should  then 
hear  the  workmen  in  tlieir  own  behalf. 
With  respect  to  what  the  gallant  general 
had  said,  he  would  merely  observe,  that 
not  a  word  about  reguUting  benefit  socie- 
ties had  occurred  in  the  committee«  What 
the  committee  might  hereafter  aecoau 
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mend,  he  could  not  say ;  but  up  to  this 
hour,  nothing  had  been  proposed  for  re- 
gulating friendly  or  other  societies. 

Lord  ^.  Hamilton  said,  he  was  amr- 
prised  when  gentlemen  declared  that  they 
had  heard  of  no  violence.  To  his  know* 
ledge,  one  man  was  now  at  the  paint  of 
death,  in  consequence  of  the  beating  he 
had  received  from  the  colliers  of  Stiriiiigt 
because  he  had  ventured  to  take  lower 
wages  than  the  members  of  the  combiaa- 
tion  thought  fit  to  accept.^  One  of  the 
weavers  of  Glasgow  hao  also  been  sen* 
tenced  to  a  public  whipping,  and  to  trans- 
portation for  life,  for  an  attempt  at  aasas* 
sioation.  The  learned  judge  before  whoiii 
ha  was  tried  stated,  that  if  lord  Ellen-* 
borough's  act  had  extended  to  Scotland, 
he  would  have  been  sentenced  to  death. 
He  was  a  friend  to  the  workmen ;  and  he 
now  spoke  in  behalf  of  that  large  body  of 
individuals,  who  had  taken,  or  who  were 
ready  to  take,  less  wages  than  the  aaso- 
ciators  thought  they  should.  He  called 
on  the  House  and  the  country  to  protect 
them  in  the  right — a  right  which  was  de- 
nied them  by  the  combined  workmen— of 
appreciating  what  their  labour  waa  worth, 
lie  could  not  see  what  was  going  on  in 
Stirlingshire,  Renfrewshire,  and  Lanark- 
shire, between  two  classes  of  workmen, 
without  feeling  the  necessity  of  adopting 
some  measure  for  the  protection  of  those 
who  were  now  oppressed  by  their  fellows.  >^ 
On  the  principle,  that  every  roan  had  a 
right  to  bring  his  labour  to  the  best  market, 
he  stood  up  in  defence  of  a  class  of  per- 
sons who  were  not  permitted  to  do  so, 
but  were  kept  back  by  threats  and  violence. 
On  tiie  very  same  principle  which  hon. 
members  had  advanced  when  thev  de- 
manded the  repeal  of  those  lawa,  did  he 
now  call  oo  them  to  protect  this  wronged 
class  of  persons,  who  were  not  suflBered  to 
work,  becauae  they  were  willing  to  aceept 
a  smaller  reaDuncration  than  thoae  who 
were  oorobined  together.  The  combin* 
ation  was  not  only  imuriotts  to  the  Uber- 
tiea  of  a  large  body  of  workmen,  but  waa 
exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  nastera,  and  of  the  country  in 
general. 

Mr.  B&iing  expressed  his  hope,  that  hia 
right  hon.  friend  would  net  give  any  an- 
awer  to  the  question  which  had  been  {mt 
to  him;  because  at  that  moment  the  in- 
quiry«  on  which  any  future  proosNO<lm§ 
would  be  founded,  was  going  on  in  the 
committee.  The  meaatire  of  last  year 
bad  tossed  throij^h  the  House  with  a  very 
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fedtng  in  kt  Itmaur*  Bnt»  ia  hit 
view  of  tiie  tnbjeot,  the  mere  crude  simple 
repeal  of  those  Uurs  wss  one  of  the  most 
mischievous  measures  that  the  Hoose  ever 
agreed  to.  It  would  not  now  be  so  easy 
to  place  this  question  on  a  sound  and 
proper  footing  as  tt  was  last  year.  The 
MnowBse  alteration  that  bad  been  at  once 
mode  would  prevent  ibis.  The  conse^ 
Guence  of  that  alteraUon  was«  that  every 
oesoription  of  trade  had  been  dictated  to 
in  the  most  arbitrary  manner ;  and,  if  pro* 
per  measures  were  n^  adopted-— if  this 
system  of  combination  were  sufiered  to 
eJUend— the  consequence  must  be,  that  it 
would  itself  effectually  destroy  the  whole 
manufacturing  iot^est  of  the  country. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr. 
DeiMiaji  .said,  be  held  in  his  hand  a 
petition  id  fsvour  of  the  Catholic  Claims, 
from  the  corporation  ci  Nottingham; 
whose  members,  in  common  with  many  gen- 
tlemen 10  that  Hoose,  bad  been  made  con* 
veru  to  that  cause  by  the  Ughts  and  in- 
formation which  had  been  recently  afford- 
ed on  that  question.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  was  a  whig  corporation,  and  that 
it  had  been  at  the  Involution  the  very  first 
eorporation  to  congratulate  king  William 
on  his  arrival  in  Uiis  country.  He  was 
Imppy,  there&re,  to  see  such  a  body  peti- 
Uomng  parliament  £ar  the  removal  of  those 
lavs,  which  might  have  been  rendered 
necessary  bv  tbs  circumstances  of  the 
time,  but  wniob  there  was  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  continuiog.  They  prayed  the 
House,  diatthe  Cadmlics  should  be  ad- 
missible to  the  fullest  possible  extent  of 
privileges  which  she  constitutioM  ooukl 
oonfer ;  and»  as  they  claimed  tbe  vigbt  of 
serving  their  oonntry  in  every  station 
wcUch  tkmj  shall  be  found  fit  to  fill,  so 
would  thev  open  the  door  eqnally  to  M 
classes  of  his  mi^ty*s  subjects  to  do  the 
same.  The  petttionem  ware  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  penal  laws  now  in  force  were 
wijnstand  mmeoessary*  Theydiseovered 
danger  only  in  the  withholding  of  the 
measure.  They  called  for  no  seeuriltes, 
batag  perfectly  petsuadod  that  none  were 
required.  Should  any  measures  of  regu- 
lation be  thought  necessary  b v  parilament 
to4moompany  tbe  bUl  of  vsSief,  ther  would 
leave  it  U  the  legislature  to  provide  those 
■wasBfM.  But,  whatever  might  be  the 
opinion  of  parliament,  on  that  point,  they 
should  not  change  iheir  conviction  of  the 
r  and  peliey  of  grmlmg  the  mea* 
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sure  of  relief  without  delay.  The  peti^ 
tioners  observed  a  distinction,  which  an* 
fortunately  was  too  much  forgotten  in  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  (  namely  that 
eligibility  to  ofiice  was  a  very  di&reat 
thmg  from  admission  to  office.  If  Cathe** 
lies  were  declared  to  be  admissible  to 
power,  it  by  no  means  followed  diat  any 
one  of  them  would  enter  into  office.  The 
means  of  removing  disability  might,  per« 
haps»  be  followed  by  the  professional  ad* 
vancement  of  an  ixidividiial  of  high  dis- 
tinctioa  at  the  bar  of  Ireland,  to  a  situa- 
tion which  the  law  at  present  prevented 
him  from  holding.  This  promotion,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  followed  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  must  be  regulated  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  those  in  authority,  who  could 
as  effisctaally  keep  back  individuals  firom 
that  promotion,  as  if  a  law  of  disability 
existed  against  them.  He  would  remind 
the  House  that  there  was,  for  instance,  an 
boo.  and  learned  friend  of  his,  (Mr* 
Brougham),  who  yras  perfectly  eligible  to 
honour  any  rank  in  his  profession.  Yet 
he  was  excluded  from  it ;  not  indeed  by 
operation  of  law,  but  because  It  seemed 
fit  to  the  disposers  of  those  honours  not 
to  put  that  gentleman  in  an  office,  which 
his  experience  entitled  him  to  expecl,  and 
which  by  his  abilities  he  was  so  well  qualified 
to  adorn.  Was  not  this  a  proof  that  thera 
could  be  no  danger  to  the  state,  from  the 
mere  eligibility  of  Catholics,  because,  as 
was  seea  in  the  case  of  his  learned  friend, 
their  admission  teofficecoidd  atall  timesbe 
controlled  by  persons  the  most  interested 
in,  and  the  most  capable  of,  understand- 
ing the  somwe  of  dsnaar  to  the  state. 
Ordered  to  lie  oa  the  table. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wtdnuday^  May  4» 

CoMMNATiON  Laws.]  Sir  Af.  W. 
fUdky  presented  a  petition,  mimerously 
signed  by  shipwrights  and  mariners  of 
Kingsten-upon-Hull,  against  theCombins- 
tion laws,  and  nraying  that  the  petitioners 
miflht  be  heara  before  tbe  committee  ap- 
pomled  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  their 


r.  I^kea  heartfly  eoncurred  in  the 
prayer  or  the  (petitioners.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  great  injustice,  if  the  committee 
new  aiMing  up  stairs,  and  taking  a  great 
deal  of  evidence  from  the  masters,  should 
take  none  from  thehr  journeymen.  At 
present|  these  raipwrights  and  seamen 
were  in  a  slate  of  the  raoil  cruel  ahrm. 
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They  believed  that  some  measures  were 
pencuDg  in  parliament  intended  to  limit 
the  rates  of  their  wages :  they  complained 
of  the  high  price  of  corn  and  provisions, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  expressed  their 
alarm  about  its  being  intended,  as  they 
seemed  to  suppose,  to  fix  to  them  sucn 
low  wages  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  afford  to  supply  themselves  with 
corn..  He  had  corresponded  with  the  se- 
cretary of  a  society  of  mechanics  at  Hull, 
and  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
;  labouring  mechanics  had  a  right  to  con* 
greffate  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  price 
of  their  own  labour,  although  it  would  be 
,  illegal  to  attempt  aoy  coercion  upon  their 
employers.  In  consequence  of  this  re- 
presentation, above  800  or  900  men  had 
returned  to  their  work.  He  trusted  that 
parliament  would  never  attempt  to  pre- 
vent either  the  masters  or  workmen  from 
combining  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
rate  of  wages.  Much  anxiety  and  alarm 
would  have  been  saved,  if,  instead  of  par- 
liamentary interference,  the  subject  had 
been  left  to  the  settlement  of  the  masters 
and  their  workmen. 

General  Gascoyne  said,  he  had  several 
petitions  to  present  on  the  same  subject. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  no  combina- 
tions existed  among  them  now,  of  a  cha- 
racter different  from  that  which  usually 
attached  to  former  combinations.  They 
complained  of  the  necessity  which  the 
\  ^*gb  ^ncQ  of  corn  imposed  upon  them,  of 
<  demanding  proportionate  wages  for  their 
labour;  and  expressed  an  apprehension, 
that  parliament  intended  to  examine  into 
their  funds.  Now,  upon  this  intention, 
which  he  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly 
impolitic  to  act  on,  he  had  put  a  question 
to  bis  right  hon.  colleague,  and  having 
received  no  answer  to  it,  he  was  rather 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  apprehensions  of 
these  petitioner^.  He  could  not  go  the 
whole  length  with  the  petitioners,  as  to 
the  rights  claimed  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  did  think  that  journeymen 
or  seamen,  if  they  thought  they  did  not 
receive  sufficient  wages,  had  a  right  to 
strike,  and  carry  their  labour  to  a  better 
market ;  but  he  could  not  allow  that  they 
had  any  right  to  dictate  to  their  masters 
what  men  they  should  employ,  or  the 
wases  they  should  give. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  beeged  it  might  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  in  the  com- 
mittee up  stairs,  the  question  of  benefit 
societies,  to  which  the  gi^laat  gen^l  hi|d 
made  allusion,  bad  never  been  discussed. 
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He  considered,  for  one,  that  these  conlii^ 
nations  went  much  further  than  the  mere 
regulation  of  wages;  and  if,  as  it  was  i^ted, 
they  proceeded  to  dictate  to  the  masters 
what  hands  should  or  should  not  be  -em- 
ployed, there  was  an  end  to  that  free 
labour  which  these  very  persons  were  so 
interested  to  preserve  inviolate,  and  a 
sufficient  case  for  the  interference  of 
parliament. 

Mr.  Denman  rose  to  present  a  petition 
firom  the  mechanics  of  Walsall,  praying 
that  the  House  would  not  re*enaot  the 
combination  laws.  As  it  had  been  stated, 
that  no  intention  existed  to  bring  those 
laws  again  into  operation,  he  should  not 
say  any  thing  on  that  subject;  but  he  beg- 
ged to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
particularly  to  that  part  of  the  petition, 
in  which  the  petitioners  stated  that  they 
believed  many  of  the  allegations  made  be« 
fore  the  committee  now  sitting  were  not 
true;  and  requested,  even  supposing  that 
they  were  true,  that  the  errors  of  the-few 
might  not  be  visited  on  the  many.  He 
conceived  that  a  more  just  request  could 
not  be  preferred  to  parliament.  On  a 
former  occasion  he  bad  stated,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  statutory  provisions  create^ 
by  the  combination  laws,  which  had  been 
repealed,  were  unnecessary  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offence  of  combination,  where 
it  was  so  conducted  as  to  call  for  punish- 
ment. To  that  opinion  he  still  adhered. 
He  thought  that  the  common  law  of  Eng-  j 
land  was  quite  sufficient  to  punish  any  sub-  ( 
dtantive  offence  committed  by  the  work- 
men against  their  employers.  It  seemed  ^ 
to  him  to  be  of  importance  that  the  House 
should  not  appear  to  prejudge  this  ques- 
tion, on  one  side  or  on  the  other ;  and 
therefore  he  had  heard  with  great  plea- 
sure, on  the  preceding  evenins,  the  decla- 
ration made  by  several  genUemen,  that 
they  would  keqp  their  minds  perfectly 
free  from  prejudice.  But,  he  confessed 
he  was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  an 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring)  spoke  of  the 
repeal  of  the  combination  laws,  as  a  most 
crude  and  hasty  measure,  and  one  that 
was  calculated  to  create  immense  evil* 
This,  he  ponceived,  was  advancing  a  very 
hasty  opinion  on  what  had  been  done,  and 
indicated  a  readiness  to  pmudge  the 
question.  The  measure  adopted,  it  should 
be  observed,  was  not  adopted  in  a  hurry* 
A  long  and  serious  consideration  was 
eiven  to  the  subject,,  before  the  committee 
decided  that  those  laws  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed.   His  opinion  wat,  that  combina- 
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tion  laws  wtr«  Tery  properly  repealed ; 
for  tbey  produced  no  gooa»  but  gave  birth 
to  much  evil.  There  was  one  clause 
alone  in  the  act  for  their  repeal,  of  the 
iisefViliiess  of  which  he  entertained  any 
doubt:  and  that  was  the  cause  relative  to 
summary  convictions.  How  those  who 
fram^  the  bill  admitted  the  power  of 
summary  conviction  at  all  surprised  him. 
He  had  formerly  asked  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Hume)  a  question  on  this  point,  and 
he  had  stated,  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
wish,  both  of  the  masters  and  the  work- 
men, that  this  power  should  be  granted. 
Now,  he  thought  the  House  should  have 
paused,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of  these 
parties,  before  they  acceded  to  such  a 
provision.  When  it  was  necessary  to  call 
for  .the  interposition  of  the  law  at  all,  it 
should  be  through  the  medium  of  a  judge 
and  jury ;  according  to  the  course  pursued 
in  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice. 
Another  provision  of  this  law  was,  that 
when  a  summary  decision  took  place, 
the  individual  convicted  should  not  be 
liable  to  punishment  for  the  same  offence, 
under  the  enactments  of  any  other  law, 
or  by  the  common  law.  But»  a  workman 
committing  an  ofience  might  bring  it  be- 
fore a  magistrate  by  means  of  a  friendly 
information.  If  he  refused  to  eive  iudg- 
ment.on  the  case,  great  evil  andconfusion 
must  follow ;  and  if  he  convicted  the  ac- 
cused partv,  that  party  would  receive 
a  very  slight  pimisbment,  for  perhaps  a 
very  great  offence.  It  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  act  provided,  that  of- 
fences could  only  be  proved  by  two  or 
more  witnesses:  that  only  related  to  sum- 
mary convictions ;  for,  if  the>o&oce  were 
prosecuted  at  common  law,  it  must  be 
supported  by  witnesses  in  the  ordmary 
way.  He  meant  to  give  no  opinion  on 
the  measure  which  ought  to  be,  or  would 
be,  recommended  in  the  committee  up- 
stairs ;  but,  he  entered  bis  protest  against 
the  eagerness  with  which  some  gentlemen 
seemed  to  seize  onany  statements  that  were 
prejudicial  to  the  cbaracter  of  the  work- 
men. Those  individuals  had  a  right  to 
call  on  gentlemen  to  suspend  their  opmion, 
aince  they  had  not  yet  been  beard  before 
the  House  or  before  the  compiittee ;  and 
the  .petitioners,^  in  thb  instance,  praycfd 
Iha^  tbejf  might  be  beard,  before  any  mea- 
sure affecting  their  interests  was  deter- 
mined on. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  proposition 
for  a  summary,  process  did  not  originate 
with  him:  so  mr  as  regarded  himself,,  he 


had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  he  must 
say,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  indi- 
vidual, the  whole  of  the  committee  was 
desirous  that  provision  should  be  made  in 
the  bill  for  granting  this  summary  power ; 
and  that  with  the  express  sanction  and 
desire  of  the  workmen.  He  did  not  won- 
der that,  out  of  door9,  the  operation  of 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  act  was  con- 
demned, when  he  found  the  hon.  member 
for  Taunton  stating,  |hat,  from  the  crude 
and  hasty  manner  in  which  the  repeal  had 
been  effected,  much  mischief  had  ensued* 
But,  what  would  the  hon.  member  say, 
when  he  told  him,  that  not  one  statute 
which  was  directed  against  the  use  of 
threats  or  violence  had  been  repealed  by 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  witn  tlie  ex* 
ception  of  a  single  act  ?  Under  the  forccni 
construction  of  that  act  of  parliament^ 
which  was  denominated  the  Conspiracy 
act,  any  three  or  four  workmen  meeting 
together,  for  the  purpose. of  inquiriag  into 
the  state  of  wages,  were  liable  to  be  se« 
verely  punished;  and  more  grievances 
had  been  suffered  by  the  workmen  in  con- 
sequence of  that  measure,  than  it  was 
possible  to  describe.  Men  ought  to  be 
at  perfect  liberty  to  meet  and  to  consider 
what  amount  of  wages  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive, provided  they  committed  no  act  of 
violence,  or  intimidation.  If,  therefore^ 
the  act  of  last  session  only  repealed  the 
act  he  allu.ded  to,  and  admitted  the  men 
to  meet  peaceably  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
justing their  interests,  what  ground  had 
the  hon.  member  for  the  complaint  which 
he  had  made  ?  Under  the  act  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  three  or  four  men  who 
were  found  sitting  together  with  some 
papers  before  them  relative  to  wages,  had 
been  most  severely  punished.  One  of 
them  was  imprisoned  fpr  a^  year,  another , 
for  fourteen  months,  and  the  third  for  . 
nearly  two  years.  Surely  such  a  statute 
should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in  force. 
Mr.  Secretary  Pe^  observed,  that  as 
this  subject  was  now  before  the  commit- 
tee, he  should  offer  no  remarks  on  what 
ought  to  be.  done.  It  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter, he  thought,  to ,  postpone  any  obser- 
vations on  the  prospective  measures,  untQ 
the  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  evi- 
dence on  which  it  was  founded,  were  laid 
before  the  House*  He  certainly  never 
inferred  from  what  the  learned  gentleman 
had  stated,  that  it  was  his  opinion,  that 
the  common  law  of  the  land  was  sufficient 
for  punishing  any  o&nce  which  the  work- 
men might  commit  in  endeavouring  to 
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4(m»o\  ihi/k  matters.  On  thm,  pMtfVt^  iff 
hi»  dpioiotiy  n  very  seribM  doti5l  *>ight 
ht  eittertaided ;  and  thit  was  on6  reasott 
§or  coming  to  a  clear  And  plain  mider* 
itianding  on  the  qoesttod.  Tlie  aeoond 
dhm»6  of  the  act  of  last  sestiotf  appeared 
to  Mkxf  to  bo  niost  ouridusly  #orded.  It 
leetted  to  repeal  both  Ike  stAtote  aod  the 
conmofi  iMr  on  tins  sobjeot,  anid  to  de^ 
elate  to  the  wevkaien>  that  k  wad  a  tery 

Jreper  aet  to  cotAbine.  It  enacted  that 
mraeymeo,  or  other  pereofis,  cOmMningf 
to  regolate  tbe  mode  m  wMch  a  tuanufke^ 
tttre  ihofrild  be  carried  oo ;  or  to  prev^ant 
f»^setts  €tom  briAgii^g  home  their  work 
«t  a  eertaih  time ;  or  to  eeduee j>erson« 
Id  4uit  thetr  master*s  employ  before  the 
tenn  of  their  contract  is  expired,  "•  shell 
Mt  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  indietmeni 
ftf  eetwpmtcy,  or  any  other  punishment 
Whtfiotery  under  the  eoMmon  or  statute 
hm.*^  What,  then^  became  of  the  posi*. 
tton,  that  the  common  law  was  suttdent 
to  meet  and  to  punish  those  combina- 
tions >  The  common  law,  as  well  as  the 
stataie  law,  was  here  repealed.  The 
deose  dfd  itot  say,  **  as  sammary  punish* 
medt  of  two  months'  imprisonibent  may 
be  awarded  under  this  act,  therefore  those 
parties  shall  not  be  liable  to  indftftment 
wider  the  statute  or  cemmMi  law.**  This 
he  could  understand.  But  heiY  there  was 
a  tbtat  repeal  of  tlie  etotute  or  commiMn 
tow,  without  any  modification.  Let  the 
House  mark  the  situation  in  whibh  this 
^lau!^  placed  indiWdetiis^  Soppose  an 
employer,  against  whom  his  workmen  had 
committed  an  olfence,  whs  not  ill  0  Condi-^ 
tion  to  take  adrantage  of  this  summary 
process,  which  required  two  wltaesses; 
why,  hi  that  case,  the  acft  of  IM  session 
hkving  repealed  the  common  law,  he  must 
go  without  redress.  This  part  of  the  bHl, 
whieh  removed  the  common  law  as  ft  re* 
Spected  oombination>  should  be  altered. 
He  coeld  not  hot  think  that  the  whole 
was  a  tery  hasty  and  precipitate  proceed- 
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ir.  Scarkti  said,  he  had  alwtivs  been 
of  opinion,  that  the  House  i^ouid  hare 
paused,  atid  most  isiaibrely  weighed  the 
wiesikure,  beferethey  agreed  to  the  repeaft 
of  those  aois.  When  nis  hoo.  fHend  the 
Member  for  Abettleen,  consulted  him  on 
thts  subject^  he  stafted  2t  to  be  his  opfnion, 
ted  tb  that  opfvilon  he  stM  a^ered,  that 
the  comtooo  law  prdtided  sirfficfently 
for  f^tiog  down  eombitoaiion,  properly 
ao  tailed.  Dot,  when  he ifterwards  look- 
ed at  the  tot  whieh  had  been  passed  Ust 


sessloo,  he  found  that  the  eemiwim  hw 
was  rspealod ;  for  he  saw  nothing  tliere 
to  which  it  cotttd  be  applied,  except  in 
oaees  where  a  breach  of  the  peace  had 
been  committed.  There  alone  could  the 
common  law  be  brought  into  aetiOB« 
This  subject  deserved  much  consideration. 
He  would  ask,  were  the  workmen  tho 
proper  lodges  of  the  benefit  and  expedi* 
encT  of  altering  the  mode  in  which  any 
trade  was  earned  on?  Were  not  the 
masters,  who  had  e3tpeaded  their  oapkalf 
more  likety  to  understand  what  was  moat 
beneficial  for  all  parties  ?  And  yet,  undav 
the  state  of  the  law  as  it  now  stood,  the 
meo  might  combine  to  regelate  a  free 
trade ;  and  if  they  committed  no  breadi 
of  the  peace,  they  might  go  free  from  any 
punishment  whatever.  This  was  a  matter  , 
of  deep  and  aerious  consideration,  and  he 
hoped  the  committee  op  stairs  would  pay 
due  attention  to  it.  They  ought  either 
to  restore  Hie  common  law  to  its  original 
vigour  or  make  soase  specific  provision  to 
meet  this  evil. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  thai  after  what  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  fKends,  he  felt  ft  ne«> 
cessary  to  r^aest  the  atteMlioti  of  the 
Hbuie  Air  a  MW  minutes.  He  oertidoly 
still  retained  the  opinion  which  he  had 
etpressed  oo  the  preceding  evening; 
namely,  that  the  sudden  repeal  of  ^ 
con^nation  hws,  considering  particularit 
the  terms  fn  which  they  were  repealed^ 
had  been  productive  of  the  greatest 
possible  mis(jhief.  It  was  iwpossmle  not 
to  see,  from  whttt  wes  going  on  In  Xb(t 
world,  that  instead  of  the  system  of  oom^ 
bihatioo  being  mitfgkted  by  that  repeal; 
it  had  been  extended  to  a  degr^^^ch 
serioosly  threatened  not  only  the  peace  of 
the  country,  bat  the  destructioo  of  efll  its 
great  iatereste.  No  person,  with  his-ey^ 
open,  could  dohbl  this«  Matty  of  the 
workmen  who  had  been  exethined  before 
the  committee  op  staira  were  most  re* 
spectable  perttotis.  Moreprudeooe,s6nse, 
aiid  good  conduct,  he  never  eaw  displayed 
in  his  life,  than  was  mahifested  by  them ; 
and  the  manner  hi  which  they  gave  their 
evidence  proved  how  fifr  informatioti  had 
made  its  way  aatongst  that  class  of  the 
community*  But,  they  seiettied  to  thiok 
it  a  praiseworthy  thing  to  Johi  in  those 
combined  bodies,  and  to  direct  thenr  nias>* 
ters  how  to  caity  on  their  trtide.  Now, 
surely,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  tneh 
hi  business  would  submit  to  tliis*  Who* 
ther  the  mere  restoration  of  the  commoa 
law  would  be  snCdenl  tw  ineclt  thisttfl^ 
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he  c«uU  not  say.  On  thai  point  h# 
would  give  no  opinion.  It  watt  lM>wevery 
a  matter  of  most  aeriooa  iinportanoe*  He 
kad  read  the  evidence,  when  he  bad  not 
an  opportnnitj  of  attending  the  commit- 
tee ;  and  he  matt  tay»  the  doubt  on  his 
mind  wat  very  great,  at  to  the  remedv 
which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  evil. 
The  common  law,  at  appeared,  could  only 
be  retorted  to  where  aotual  violence  wat 
committed ;  but  the  Houte  mutt  be  aware, 
that  many  tbingt  might  be  done,  short  of 
violence,  that  were  extremely  injuriout. 
Several  of  the  witnetiet  had  been  exam- 
ined at  to  the  meant  tbej  employed  for 
preventing  men  firom  workmg  wnere  there 
were  apprenticet»  or  where  any  other  cir<* 
oumttance  of  a  nature  obooxioot  to  theb 
ditpleature  exitted.  They  were  atked, 
<<  When  you  ttrack,  did  you  ute  any  vio« 
leoce  against  thote  who  continued  to 
worit?"  They  answered,  "No/'  But 
when  they  were  prettedf  the  antwer  wat» 
•«  We  made  their  aituationt  oncomforta- 
t^e/'  This  wat  elidted  from  them ;  and 
certainly  tuch  a  courte  of  proceeding 
wat  a  very  ttroog  grievance  to  the  per^ 
tons  thus  treated.  He  ooold  assure  the 
House  that  he  had  not  prejudg^ed  this 
question.  He  had  done  any  thing  but 
arrived  at  a  decision  on  it.  He  could  not 
point  out  what  ought  to  be  done ;  but  he 
waa  strongly  convinced,  that  something 
abould  be  done ;  at  the  same  time  that  be 
was  perfectlv  aware  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  subject  was  surrounded.  Again, 
be  mutt  saya  notwithstanding  the  rebuke 
be  bad  received,  that  he  thought  the 
repeal  of  last  year  wat  a  batty  measure. 

Mr.  HudMM  Gurm^  said,  it  bad  beep 
moat  clearly  proved  before  the  committee, . 
tbait  the  combination  laws  did  not  prevent 
the  evils  complamed  of.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  ba  of  opinion,  that  the  repeal 
af  those  laws  could  have  had  the  efiea  of 
increatiag  combination. 

i/UmJokm  WiUumstsMt  he  would  not 
pronounce  a^y  opinion  at  to  the  propriety 
of  permittiag  the  ancient  common  law  of 
the  country  to  be  revived  with  reference 
ta  tbk  aubjeet.  If  it  were  true,  that  tince 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  there 
bad  been  an  increate  of  combination 
thrqi^  the  country,  he  could  only  draw 
one  oonclutioa  from  the  circumttance ; — 
namely,  that  all  legitlative  interference 
vat  vain.  It  appeared  that  ofiendert 
were  ttill  liable  to  punithment,  where  they 
bvoke  out  into  aott  of  violence.  Now, 
be  did  not  believe  one  word  ef  the  ttate* 
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ment,  that  there  wat  an  increate  of  com* 
bination  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of 
those  laws.  The  right  bon.  Secretary  and 
his  hon*  friend,  when  they  spoke  of  an 
increase  of  combination,  must  have  allu-« 
ded  to  combination  connected  with  acts  of 
violence ;  because,  the  ordinary  system  of 
combination— the  carrying  on  of  corres^ 
pondence  between  (Ufierent  bodies  of 
workmen — had  long  been  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  must  know,  that  the  workmen, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  were  in  the 
habit  of  laying  their  headt  together  in  the 
bett  manner  3kej  could,  for,  the  purpote 
of  accomplishing  an  increase^  oT  wages. 
Therefore,  if  what  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  his  hon.  friend  had  stated  con- 
tained any  thing  new,  it  mutt  refer  to  the 
fiMt,  that  combinationt  had  recently  attu« 
med  a  more  teriout  atpect  than  formerly, 
from  the  employment  of  force.  If  that 
were  the  ttate  of  the  cate,  then,  he  taid, 
that  the  law  at  altered  left  the  power  of 
punishing,  under  such  circumstances, 
precisely  as  it  was  before  the  act  of  last 
session  was  patted.  If  this  position  were, 
correct,  then  he  came  to  this  conclusion— - 
that  they  might  legislate  as  long  as  they 
pleased  without  OTOCting  any  good  object. 
The  evil  must  be  cured  by  some  good 
understanding  between  the  men  and  the 
masters— by  the  adoption  ef  good  con« 
duct  and  temper  by  both  the  parties.  In 
his  opinion,  if  the  observations  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  state  were  correct, 
there  wat  no  use  in  legislating  at  all.  He 
had  had  too^  experience  in  matters  of 
sununary  jurisdiction  in  the  county  where 
they  most  prevailed,  and  his  solemn  belief 
was,  that  the  habit  of  running  to  the  nui- 
gistrate  on  the  heat  of  the  occasion,  where 
the  act  complained  of  was  not  of  impor* 
tance  sufficient  to  allow  the  partv  to  go 
into  a  court  of  justice,  had  not  onl^  done 
no  ^ood,  but  had  produced  much  mischief, 
by  increasiog  the  irritation  between  the 
parties. 

Mr*  Syiu  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
last  committee  from  the  charge  of  preci- 
pitation, which  had  been  brought  against 
It,  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  He  bc^ 
ged  leave  to  warn  the  House  how  they 
legislated  oa  this  subject ;  since,  so  long 
as  there  was  huasan  society,  eomhinatioii 
would  undoubte^.y  exist. 

Mr.  Secretaiy  Ptel  denied  that  he  had 
attributed  precipitation  to  the  committee. 
They  bad  tat  for  fifty  dayt,  which  wat  a 
proof  that  Ibey   were  not  precipiute. 

2  B 
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What  te  had  said  was,  that  the  fegisla- 
itOD  on  thia  subject  was  precipitate ;  and 
certainly  he  could  not  adduce  a  better 
proof  off  that  fact,  than  by  again  referring 
to  the  clause,  by  which  it  was  provided, 
that  an^  combination  to  induce  a  man  to 
leave  his  emplojer,  before  his  term  wat 
expired,  or  to  dielay  returning  to  his  work, 
should  not  be  punished  by  the  statute  or 
common  law.  What  was  the  inducement 
used  ?  It  was  the  fear  that  the  situation 
of  the  individual,  who  was  to  be  acted 
oOf  would  be  made  uncomfortable  if  he 
did  not  comply.  He  had  never  said  that 
the  combination  laws  were  sufficient  to 
pot  down  the  evil.  He  had  known  cases 
of  combination,  which  the  combination 
kwa  could  not  put  down.  Therefore, 
lie  did  not  call  for  their  renewal:  but, 
certainly,  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  check  the  evil  which  was  now  in  active 
operation. 

Sir  «/•  Newport  said,  the  great  grbund 
of  complaint  was,  that  those  partis  not 
only  regulated  what  they  would  take 
themselves,  but  wished  to  comnel  others 
to  do  precisely  as  they  did.  Now,  this 
waa  any  thing  but  freedom  of  trade.  It 
was  true  they  used  no  violence ;  but  they 
yesorted  to  such  inducements  as  effectu- 
i^y  prevented  a  free  decision  on  the  part 
of  those  to  whom  they  applied.  Let  the 
House  look  to  the  extent  to  which  this 
system  was  carried  in  Ireland.  When 
any  body  of  men  combined  there  for 
wages,  and  wished  to  prevent  others  from 
working,  they  did  not  U6e  their  own  indi- 
vidual force  to  effect  that  object,  but  em- 
ployed branches  of  other  trades  who  were 
not  in  immediate  action,  and  made  them 
the  instruments  for  punishing  those  who 
refused  to  obey  tlieir  orders.  Such  a 
state  of  things  c6uld  not  exist  without 
doing  material  injury.  Every  person 
should  be  at  liberty -to  demand  the  value 
of  bis  own  labour;  but  no  individual  had 
a  right  to  say,  <«  I  will  not  work  under 
such  a  rate  of  wages,  and  therefore  you, 
though  willing,  shall  hot.**  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  that  the  clause  which  had 
been  referred  to  contained  very  soft  words, 
which  would  almost  have  the  effect  of  in- 
ducingtndividoals  to  combine,  and  to  with* 
draw  themselves  when  they  pleased  from 
the  contracts  they  had  entered  into.  The 
system  which  was  now  carried  on  would 
Bot  only  be  injurious  to  those  who  were 
forced  to  quit  their  employment,  but  to 
liie  interests' of  the  parties  who  combined. 
If  men  combined,  and  demanded  wages, 
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which,  if  the  hiastera  granted,  he  woul^ 
be  unable  to  supply  his  costomera  with 
goods  at  a  reasonable  rate,  he  must  ^ive 
up  businoM;  and  thus,  those  misgmded 
men  would  bring  down  ruin  on  themsehrea 
and  families,  by  destroying  the  branch  of 
manufacture  in  which  they  were  employed. 

Mr.  Denman  expressed  his  concurrence 
m  what  had  been  said  regarding  the  word 
inducement  used  in  the  report.  He 
thought  it  far  better  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  old  common  law,  since  legislation 
appeared  totally  useless. 

Mr.  Scarlett  aMf  that  ra  Yorkslnre  he 
had  of^en  been  consulted  on  the  subject, 
and  had  always  advised  the  parties  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  common  law.  He  agreed, 
that  none  of  the  statutes,  giving  summary 
remedies,  had  answered  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Mr.  Hume  was  of  opinion^  that  corabU 
nation  ought  to  be  allowed,  while  ft  waa 
unattended  with  violence  or  intimidatiom 
The  whole  bar,  in  fact,  conspired  only  to 
take  a  certain  rate  of  fees.  If  any  barris-  , 
ter  consented  to  take  less,  he  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  Coventry  by  the  whole 
profession.  Such  instances  had  occurred, 
and  with  one  at  Bombay  he  had  been  par- 
ticularly acquainted. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  it  waa  quite 
obvious  that  some  regulation  was  neces- 
sary. Not  two  hours  elapsed  in  any  day 
that  he  did  not  receive  a  communication 
on  this  subject,  '  As  a  specimen  of  them, 
he  would  state  the  last  which  had  just 
come  to  his  hands.  It  was  a  set  of  reso« 
lutions  adopted,  on  the  ISth  of  November 
1824,  by  the  operative  coal-miners,  who, 
afler  apnointing  a  regular  delegated  body, 
ordainea,  that  no  person  should  be  allow- 
ed to  work  as  a  coal-miner,  unless  he  had 
been  engaged  in  the  trade  from  the  age 
of  sixteen.  This,  and  other  resolutiona, 
were  said  to  be  adopted  in  order  « to  sup- 

{>ort  the  welfare  of  the  profession  "  [a 
augh}.  This  was  an  abominable  assump-. 
tion  of  power,'  the  effect  of  which  was 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
generally,  and  would  eventually  bring 
down  ruin  on  the  manufacturers  ^em« 
selves. 

Mr.  Hume  presented  a  petition  from 
6,000  operative  mechanics  of  Birmingham, 
against  any  change  in  the  Combination 
laws.  He  admitted  that  the  proceedinga 
to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
referred,  were  extremely  ridiculous,  and 
might  prove  very  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  parties.    He  felt  satisfied^ 
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boweTer,  that  die  good  tense  of  the  great 
body  of  mechanics  woitkl  lead  them  to 
avoid  such  a  coarse.  He  hoped  that  the 
time  was  not  far  distant,  when  a  better 
understanding  would  be  permanently  esta- 
blished between  the  men  and  their  masters. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Thursday^  May  5th. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  After 
numerous  petiu'ons  had  been  presented  to 
the  House,  both  for  and  against  the  Con- 
cession to  the  Catholics, 

Earl  Grofosiiorsaid,  he  would  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  petition  from 
Portland*  which  he  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  sooner.  That  petition  had 
been  brought  forward,  as  he  was  informed, 
by  persons  who  had  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  .to  procure  petitions  agsinst  the 
Catholics.  It  purported  to  speak  the 
aenttments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Portland,  but  it  did  no  such  thing. 
The  recorder  of  Weymouth,  Mr.  Bankes, 
had  been  exceedingly  active  in  the  busi- 
ness. The  people  were  hastily  summoned 
on  a  Saturdisiy  evening,  and  told  that  they 
Inust  sign  the  petition  immediately*  in 
order  that  it  might  be  forwarded.  It 
was,  however,  signed  but  by  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  ofiahe  island ; 
and  some  who  had  been  frightened  by 
the  ghost  of  the  bloody  queen  Mary  to 
put  their  names  to  the  petiliop,  now  venr 
much  regretted  their  weakoess.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, wis  petition  might*  with  much 
more  propriety,  be  regarded  as  the  pe- 
tition of  the  earl  of  Eldon  and  Mr.  Bankes, 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Portland. 

The  L&rd  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Catho- 
lic claims  was  net  a  little  singular.  Some 
time  ago,  because  no  petitions  were  pre- 
sented, it  was  said  that  the  people  of  this 
country  took  no  interest  in  the  question ; 
but  now,  because  not  only  the  table  was 
oovered  with  petitions,  but  the  repositories 
of  the  House  filled  with  them,  until  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  tell  how  to  dispose 
of  them,  it  was  asserted  that  they  did  not 
express  the  opinion,  of  the  public  Some 
noble  lord  every  night  repeated  an  account 
be  had  received  of  the  asanner  in  which 
abme  petition  had  been  got  up ;  but  it 
generally  proved,  as  he  believea  was  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  thai  the  in- 
formation  was  incorrect.     Ha  had  on.  a 


former  occasioa  stated,  that  he  bad  been 
quite  passive  with  regard  to  the  present 
measure,  and  had  in  no  way  promoted 

Eetitions.  This,  he  repeated,  had  beed 
U  conduct ;  and  he  could  safely  say  that 
the  petition  from  Portland  might  with  just 
as  much  truth  be  called  earl  Grosvenor's 
as  the  earl  of  Eldon's.  The  account  of 
the  signing  of  the  petition  which  he  had 
received  was,  however,  very  diffisrent  from 
that  furnished  to  the  noble  lord.  Mr, 
Bankes  had  informed  him,  that  there  was 
very  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
island  as  to  the  question.  The  petition, 
instead  of  being  signed  only  by  a  few, 
had  400  names  attached  to  it ;  which,  he 
was  informed,  constituted  nearly  the  whole 
number  of  the  inhabitants.  And  here  he 
must  observe,  with  respect  to  this  ques- 
tion, that,  from  first  to  last,  he  had  always 
had  the  fullest  conviction,  that  the  sense 
of  the  people  of  this  country  was  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  In  the  course  of  the 
discussions  which  had  taken  place,  he  had 
heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  alter  his 
opinion,  except  the  very  strange  reason- 
ing, that,  the  greater  the  number  of  peti^ 
tions  against  the  Catholic  claims,  the  less 
was  the  evidence  of  disapprobation.  He 
had  now  stated  his  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  public  feeling  on  this  question ;  but 
he  had  not,  ixdiether  he  wss  right  or  wrong 
in  doing  so,  stirred  at  all  in  procuring 
petitions. 
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Repxal  of  thb  DuTiBS  OK  Bebr.] 
After  sundry  petitions  had  been  present- 
ed against  the  Duties  on  Beer, 

Mr.  Maberly  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  submit  to  the  House  a  proposition  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Duties  on  Beer.  He 
observed,  be  said,  with  satisfaction  the 
many  applications  which  bad  been  made 
to  the  House,  praying  that  those  duties 
should  be  removed;  but,  if  there  were 
not  a  single  petition  before  the  House  on 
this  subject,  still  he  thought  parliament 
was  bound  to  alter  tbe  system  which  now 
prevailed,  and  to  grant  relief  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  It  was  the  duty  of 
tbe  legislatere  to  act  with  impartiality; 
and  tie  would  say,  that  if  ever  there  was 
a  sutute  passed  that  was  partial  in  its 
operation  and  contrary  to  justice,  it  was 
that  which  imposed  the  existing  duties  on 
beerw  .He  bad  heard  the . chancellor  of 
the  Exdmqner  .and  the  ngbt  bon.  tbe  fHre« 
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^ident  of  the  Board  of  Trad^dedavo,  diit 
thej  wished  to  adopt  a  system  of  liberal 
pokcj  in  every  respect ;  atod  from  what 
Be  had  seen,  he  believed  their  anxiety  to 
do  so  was  sincere  and  disinterested.  After 
the  liberal  opinions  he  had  heard  them 
express  on  different  occasions  in  that 
House,  he  had  a  right,  he  thought,  to  feel 
Bure  that  he  should  have  their  votes  that 
night.  There  was  but  one  dilRcuHy  which 
Blood  in  the  way  of  his  motion :  thlere  was 
but  one  argument  which  the  sentlemen 
to  whom  he  had  aUuded  could  advance 
against  it;  namely  the  loss  which  the 
revenue  would  sustain.  The  principle 
Ihey  must  give  up  to  him,  unless  they 
turned  round  on  tl^e  arguments  used  by 
diemselves  in  the  course  ef  the  tessioo* 
If  they  wished  to  do  justice,  this  tax,  if  it 
must  be  continued,  should  be  made  to 
bear  equally  on  all  classes.  It  was  unfair 
that  it  should  M  heaviljf  oo  those  who 
were  least  able  to  afford  it,  while  it  did 
not  touch  the  opulent  part  of  society.  It 
was  probable  that  the  Hoase,  in  general, 
would  not  understand  the  aituation  in 
which  the  country  stood  with  reference 
to  those  duties,  unless  he  entered  into 
some  little  detail  on  this  subject.  At 
present,  there  was  a  tax  on  malt  of  SOU. 
per  quarter:  but  the  House  would  r^ 
collect,  that  the  efiect  of  that  tax  was  very 
diffisrent  on  those  who  brewed  their  owa 
beer,  when  compared  with  the  effect  of 
the  beer  duties  on  those  who  purchased 
the  beverage  from  the  brewer.  The  rich 
man  could  brew  his  own  beer;  but  the 
poor  man,  who  had  neither  premises, 
capital,  skill,  or  time,  ooidd  not.  He 
therefore  was  deprived  of  the  benefit 
which  the  opident  mas  enjoyed.  The 
beer  duty  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  die  poor 
individual,  from  which  the  wealthy  indi- 
vidual was  exempted.  He  demanded  of 
tlie  House,  whether  they  would  continise 
to  support  so  unfair  and  m^ust  a  principle. 
Tlie  duty  on  beer  was  very  consideraole. 
It  produced  annually,  8,281,000/.,  which 
was  charged  with  295,000/.  for  c(41ection. 
This  was  chiefly  contributed  by  the  poor ; 
and  he  knew  not  how  any  man  coiud  re- 
concile it  to  his  conscience,  to  vote  against 
8  motion  which  was  intended  to  lighten 
auch  a  serious  burthen.  The  rich  man 
paid  90i.  per  quarter  for  his  asait  That 
was  the  only  tax  levied  on  him.  But  the 
poor  man  bad  to  meet  a  double  dutjjr^*- 
Mf.malt  doty,attd85s.  beer  duty ;  making 
a  totid  of  55s.  U  the  caloslation  wm» 
ibytteboAel^  tbe  tUk  wmm  paM 
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Ss.  6d^f ,  whtte  the  poor  man  ptid  Ot.  IQff. 
He  would  ask,  was  this  a  jnst  measure  of 
l^islation  i  Waa  it  fair  or  proper  ?  No* 
thmg  tended  more  to  bring  legwlaliettito 
disrepnte,  than  a  proceeding  so  ualiist 
and  partial ;  and  therefore  some  measure 
ought  to  be  taken  to  place  this  tak  on  a 
proper  footing.  The  duty  ought  either 
to  be  removed  altogether ;  or  it  should  be 
put  on  in  such  a  mtoner,  that  every  class 
should  pay  alike.  As  the  law  now  stood, 
the  rich  man  paid  Bi.  for  that  which  cost 
the  poor  man  15s. ;  the  latter  paid  W.  a 
ffallon  more  for  beer  than  the  fbrmtr.«-i' 
With  respect  to  the  plan  for  introdueiog 
a  new  beer,  which  the  chaaceHer  of  the 
Exchequer  had  endeavoured  by  a  legisla* 
tive  enactment  to  bring  into  use,  he  be* 
lieved  it  had  not  produced  the  conteM> 
plated  effict ;  as,  in  the  course  of  tho 
vear,  but  fifteen  thousand  barrels  of  beer 
had  been  brewed  under  that  act».  Hieae 
duties,  although  in  the  opinion  of  soase 
gentlemen  they  might  be  so  unimportans 
as  to  need  no  alteration,  were  fbuoded 
upon  a  principle  which  could  act  stand 
the  test  of  examination.  They  enlbroed 
from  the  poor  man,  a  tax  of  between  SOOAi 
and  800/.  per  cent  more  than  was  paid 
by  the  rich.  To  the  latter,  the  article  ei 
beer  was  a  luxury ;  to  the  former,  it  waa 
one  of  the  indispensable  necessaries  of 
life.  Tbe^or  man  reqaived  aemethinc 
RMire  than  the  bread  and  cheese  by  whim 
he  supported  his  existence.  He  required 
some  liqaor;  and  none  was  better  for  iha 
purposes  of  nourishment  and  refreshoMnt 
than  beer.  The  effect  of  spirits  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  the  coasmunity  was  knows 
to  be  most  ii^urious  and  deasoialiaingw 
Upon  this  statement,  lieasfced^  tiien,  wIm« 
ther  the  House  could  resolve  any  longer  ta 
continue  a  tax,  so  partial  ia  its  operation, 
and  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon  the 
poorer  classes?  It  had  been  saidby  Boma 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  view 
which  he  took  of  this  subject,  that  tha 
poor  aiaa  might  brtw  bia  awn  beer,  aad 
thus  exempt  himself  inrom  the  payasent  of 
this  tax.  The  poor  maa  could  do  no  sadi 
thing.  To  brew  required  tnae,  whidi  he 
coaldnot  give;  it  required  asoney,  wliieh  he 
did  not  possess;  it  requiiad  space,  winch' 
he  could  not  command.  Ha  was  probably 
the  inhabitant  of  a  aarret,  aad  bia  dai^r 
earnings  only  enabled  him  to  provide  foe 
his  daily  necessities.  Where,  then,  and 
how  was  he  to  brew  beerf  Ka  bad,  ia 
realitT,  no  optioaatall,aad8oiaieaoaof 
aroJdiog  tba  payaaant  of  this  uojoalaDd 
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iMrtbentome  duty.  Tirate  ir8t»  boirtT^f , 
a  means  by  which  the  weight  mi^ht  be 
dneraoved :  ind  that  was,  by  plaeiag  the 
duty  oo  malt  iostead  of  on  baer.  The 
axpente  of  collectiag  tbe  duty  an  malt 
.was  DOW  SCX>/)00l.  per  annum.  If  tbe 
altcrmion  he  recomaitnded  shouid  be 
adopted,  this  sum  would  be  saved  to  the 
country ;  becaose,  although  the  duty  oa 
one  was  dOi.  and  oo  the  other  40tn  the 
expense  of  collecting  woald  ba  the  same. 
Upon  tbe  subject  to  which  he  now  called 
tbe  attcntioB  of  tlM  Housa,  he  had  twice 
befara  approached  it.  He  had  then,  as  he 
trusted  \U  had  done  now,  treated  the 
sobfect  fiuriy*  Oo  the  first  occasion,  in 
ISSS9  he  had  asked  only  for  a  coaimittea 
to  inqaira  into  the  natter,  and  ba  had 
given  tbe  right  boa.  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  an  opportenity,  if  he  bad 
cboseii  to  avail  hhsisdf  of  it,  of  doing 
what  must  hove  givaa  satis&edoo*  The 
House  then  said,  that  tlie  duty  was  so 
just,  so  fair,  so  projoer,  that  there  onght  to 
be  no  inquiry  at  all ;  and  this,  too^  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  right  hoa.  gentle- 
man was  dabbUng  (if  he  miaht  use  that 
expiessioe)  with  a  measure  ne  had  since 
carried  respecting  beer,  and  which, 
although  it  had  done  some  good,  had 
idlen  far  short  of  the  remedy  whidi  the 
subject  reqatred.  At  tbe  same  moment, 
too,  that  the  House  rejected  thetnqutry  for 
whichhemoved^there  wasljmg  onthe  table 
a  petition  from  Scotland,  m  which  doubts 
were  expressed  of  the  possibility  of  levying 
tbe  duty*  Hn  wish  for  a  committee  arose 
firom  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the 
usefulness  of  such  inquiries ;  for,  perhaps 
the  most  vakiable  and  correct  information 
that  had  ever  bean  obtained  00  any  sub* 
ject  bad  been  through  the  Committees  of 
that  House.  la  thefoUowing  year  (1824), 
he  had  proposed  a  committee  to  inquire 
iota  the  expediency  of  sobstituling  the  tax 
on  beer  tout  a  tax  on  malt  of  the  same 
aauMint;  ami  this,  too,  had  been  refiased. 
Itt  therefore,  in  again  approaching  the 
House  Oft  the  same  sal^ect,  he  should 
vary  the  terms  of  his  proposition,  he 
hoped  he  should  stand  excused.  The 
motion  he  should  now  submit  was  much 
suroDgeraod  nmre  extensive  than  those 
he  bioBi  before  suggested ;  but  the  evil  was 
one  which  reouired  a  strong  remedy.  His 
motion  would  be,  that  from  the  5th  of 
January  next  aU  the  duties  on  beer  sbonld 
cease.  The  inouirtes  he  bad  adied  for 
had  been  refused,  and  thcBa  was  nothing 
laffcUa  bat  this csmsb    If  ihaprmcipla 


of  the  tax  ly^inst  vrhlch  ha  oanlKkM 
was  right,  why  was  it  not  foUowad  ap  m 
other  instances  i  Why  were  nca  tea. 
candles,  soap,  leather,  glass,  wine,  ana 
tobacco,  all  taxed  in  the  same  manner? 
Would  the  right  hon.  gentleman  dars 
to  pot  in  a  schedule  ta  any  biU 
that  ha  tlboiM  have  to  propose,  sack 
items,  as  that  the  poor  man  should  pay 
&/.  a  gallon  doty  on  his  bear,  while  tlie 
rich  man  paid  only  2§^.  {  And  yet,  M$ 
was  the  actual  operation  of  the  present 
law.  It  had  been  urged  by  way  of  ex« 
cusa  fbr  this  tax,  that  it  preveated  the 
mixing  of  noxious  Ingredients  in  beer; 
but  it  this  were  really  tbe  reason,  why 
was  it  not  applied  to  wine  or  tea ;  or  why 
were  not  the  consnmen  lefl  to  the  exet* 
cise  of  their  own  judgment  and  taste  in 
that  as  in  other  things?  The  system,  aa 
it  existed,  encouragM  a  monopoly,  if  not 
to  the  brewer,  at  least  to  the  retailer,  by 
means  of  die  licenses.  All  tbe  reasonable 
good  thst  could  be  expected  to  .result 
to  the  police  of  tbe  country,  would  ba 
from  having  pubKc-bonses  pfaced  under  a 
proper  surveilkmce;  and  this  might  ba 
effected,  i>y  allowing  oficcrs  to  visit  the 
houses  in  which  beer  was  retailed,  to 
prevent  tbehr  being  made  the  resort  of 
improper  persons.  If  this  were  admitted^ 
the  House  could  sot  refuse  to  come  t# 
the  decision,  that  the  sale  af  beer  aught 
to  be  as  firee  as  that  of  any  other  commo- 
dity* It  woidd  be  said,  perhaps^  that 
to  take  off  this  tax  might  iaterfove  with 
what  the  rkbt  hon.  ffentlemaa  called  a 
sidmig  fund^  but  what  he  (Mr.  M.) 
denied  ta  ba  any  such  thinf;  because 
that  only  could  be  caUed  a  sinking  fund 
which  was  aa  actual  surplus  in  the  revenue. 
He  contended,  that  the  debt  was  now* 
twelve  millions  more  than  it  had  been  ia 
1815,  and  that  this  was  occasioned  by  the 
dead-weight  act.  If  he  had  not  already 
pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  tax  oa 
beer,  he  would  refer  to  the  reductioa 
which  had  been  made  in  the  duty  00  spi-^ 
rits,  and  which,  as  they  were  less  neces- 
^^Yf  ought  to  have  been  postponed  in  the 
course  oif  relief  to  beer.  He  knew  the 
right  boa,  gentleman  woald  say  that  his 
object  in  this  had  been  to  put  a  stop  to 
smunlme;  but  in  this  he  had  not  suc^ 


led,  because  the  motive  stiU  remained 
strong  enouah  to  induce  the  practice. 
Lookmg  at  the  subject,  tbea,  in  this  point 
of  view  alone,  tbe  people  had  aright  to 
ask  for  a  reduction.  It  would  not,  per* 
baps^  be  readily  baUev^,  bat  the  ihe» 
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iras  to,  that  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  and; 
his  eolleagaety  in  their  cmunbert  in  the 
Trtamtjf  fixed  the  prica  of  table  beer. 
Kothing  could,  in  hit  opinion*  be  more 
abtard  than  this.  Thej  might  with  at 
good  reason  fix  the  price  of.  bread,  at  in- 
terfere with .  another  article  not  le«t  ne- 
oettary,  nor  of  lett  common  consumption. 
After  the  oppotition  he  had  already  en- 
coonteredi  ne  wtt  prepared  to  believe  it 
potsible  that  he. might  lose  the  present 
motion;  but  he  should  nevertheless  feel 
it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  resolution,,  unless  the  right  hon. 
*  gentleman  v^ould  allow  the  subject  to  go 
before  a  committee.  He  concluded  bv 
iftyingf  that  he  hoped,  if  he  were  defeated, 
that  his  labours  would  at  least  have  the 
effect  of  convincing  the  House  of  the  in- 
justice of  continuing  this  burthensome  tax 
on  the  people,  and  that  some  other  more 
fortunate  person  would  propose  a  measure 
which,  if  It  did  not  do  away  with  it  alto- 
gether, would  divide  its  weight  equally 
between  th^  rich  and  the  poor.  The  boo. 
member  then  moved,  *<That  from  and 
after  the  5th  of  January,  1826,  the  Duties 
BOW  imposed  on  Beer  do  cease.'' 

.  Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  in  rising  to 
second  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  he 
could  add  little  to  what  had  been  to  ably 
uraed  by  him.  He  felt,  however,  com- 
pelled to  mention  once  again,  in  addition 
to  the  hardthip  on  the  poor  man  of  pay- 
ing 50f.,  while  the  ridipaid  only  20s. — it 
Wtt,  indeed,  rather  more  than  this ;  for  the 
duty  on  beer  exceeded  SOi.,  and  that  on 
malt  wat  only  SOf-— that  other  tax  which 
he  wat  compelled  to  pay  by  reason  of  the 
retail  trade  not  being  free.  Why  the  sale 
of  beer  should  be  placed  on  a  diflferent  foot- 
ipg  from  tliat  of  any  other  commodity,  it 
was  impossible  reasonably  to  conceive. 
Why  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  restrictive  tax  so  barbarous  that 
it  could  not  be  equalled  by  any  in  the 
world,  excepting  that  most  barbarous 
Spanish  tax  of  al  cabala,  no  man  could 
offar  the  semblance  of  a  pretext.  It  was 
wholly  impracticable  for  a  person  desirous 
to  trade  in  beer  b^  retail  to  do.so ;  unless 
he  made  friends  with  the  brewers,  who  had 
influence  with  those  worthy  persons  the 
magistrates,  by  whom,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  the  regidations  were  framed 
relative  to  licences.  He  knew  he  tpoke 
t|ijt  in  the  hearing  of  many  worthy  friends 
of  his,  who  belonged  to  that  class. by 
wboos  be^r  was  prepared  for  the  use  of 
hit  mi^y't  si^bjecjks^  and  he  knew  also 


that  they  bad  certAio  prejudicet  on  ihia 
subiect ;  but,  if  the  duty  were  taken  o£^ 
he  believed  those  prejudices  would  be,  in 
a  great  measure  removed,  and  that  thejr 
arould  consent  to  the  freeing  of  the  retail 
trade  in  beer  from  thepresent  restrictions. 
To  the  persons  interested  in  growing  malt, 
this  wouki  be  a  decided  advantage,  be* 
csuse  it  would  entourage  the  growth  of 
grain  upon  middling  land,  which  was  at 
present  used  for  gracing,  and  would  thus 
materially  benefit  the  open  and  barley 
countries.  Another  advantage  attendant 
upon  throwing  the  trade  open,  would  be 
found  in  providing  the  poor  man  with  a 
cheap  and  wholesome  beverage,  which  he 
might  procure  without  the  inconvenience 
of  senoing  his  daughters  or  other  females 
of  his  family  to  the  public-house,  to  en« 
counter  all  the  inconveniences  which  'at 
present  could  not  be  avoided.  Gin  woald 
be,  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with ; 
and  his  notion  was,  that  the  more  the 
beer-shops  could  be  brought  into  com- 
petition with  the  gin-shops  the  better. 
He  thought,  too,  that  the  duty  on  beer 
was  peculiarly  burthensome  and  unjutf 
upon  the  poor,  at  this  time,  when  the  duty 
on  wine  had  been  reduced.  He  said  no« 
tiling  with  respect  to  that  upon  spirits : 
God  forbid  that  he  should  1  He  would 
rather  even  that  the  duty  should  be  kept 
up  unnecessarily  high  upon  them :  he 
would  rather  even  that  the  natural  liberty 
of  the  people  should  be  in  such  a  decree- 
infringed  upon,  than  that  any  fac^ity 
should  be  afforded  to  the  consumption  of 
spirits;  always,  however,  keeping  the 
duty  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  encourage* 
ment  of  private  distillation,  which  of  the 
two  evils  was  the  greater.  He  wat  ture 
that  by  encouraging  the  consumption  of 
beer,  the  gap  which  the  loss  of  the  duty 
might  occasion  in  the  Exchequer  would 
very  soon  be  filled  up.  He  gladly  so* 
conded  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 
Whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  that  mo- 
tion, he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friend,  would 
bear  his  ill  success  with  patience;  from 
others  he  might  learn  fortune;  but  from 
his  example,  and  from  that  school  of  dis- 
appointment in  which  they  had  both  been 
exerdted,  he  might  be  taught  not  to  relax 
his  labour  and  perseverance  in  a  cause 
which  was  worthy  of  them. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchmpiet  said, 
he  had  been  compelled  to  oppose  the  for* 
mer  motions  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  be« 
cause  there  was  nothing,  in  the  subject 
which  requicedian  examtaatioa  by  a  com-v 
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iDfttee.  Now,  the  hoD.  genUeman  pro- 
posed to  place  the  beer  duty  on  malt ;  and 
on  thh  he  would  make  a  few  obsenrations. 
A.8  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  duty  without 
any  substitute  whatever,  he  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  argue  that  question ;  be- 
cause the  hon.  gentleman  himself  did  not 
seem  to  think  it  was  practicable  to  take 
off  three  millions.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  proposed  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  window-tax,  amounting  to 
1,250,000^.  The  same  arguments  which 
had  been  used  against  that  measure  ap- 
plied to  the  present  motion ;  and  he  did 
not  think  the  House  would  wish  to  listen 
to  a  repetition  of  them.  He  was  aware 
that  in  so  immense  a  sjrstem  bf  revenue  as 
ours,  there  might  be  very  sound  objec- 
tions brought  against  many  branches  of 
it ;  and  this  might,  perhaps,  be  stated  of 
all ;  but,  beyond  this  general  fhct,  the  ar- 
gument could  not  be  urged.  The  petiti- 
oners probably  believed  that  the  substitu- 
tion or  the  beer  duty  on  malt  would  ma- 
terially reduce  the. price  of  beer ;  but  he 
should  be  able,  he  thought,  to  satisfy  the 
House,  that  this  would  not  be  the  case. 
The  beer  duty  produced  at  present 
3,000,000/.  per  annum.  To  raise  this 
tax  by  the  substitution  proposed,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  an  additional  tax  of 
two  shillings  on  the  thirty  million  bushels 
of  malt  which  must  be  consumed ;  this 
would  raise  the  price  of  beer  10^  per 
barrel  of  S6  gallons,  or  about  Id.  per 

Suart.  If,  therefore,  he  admitted  that 
ie  objections  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were 
▼alid  against  the  ineouality  of  the  present 
duty,  still  the  burthen  would  rest  as  it 
did  now,  upon  the  consumer,  who,  al- 
though he  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  his  neighbour  paid  more, 
would  himself  pay  nothing  less.  Now,  he 
could  not  admit  that  this  tax  was  paid  by 
the  poor  classes  of  the  community  exclu- 
sively, or  chiefly.  In  London,  a  great 
portion  of  the  consumers  of  beer  were 
not  of  this  description ;  and  in  the  country, 
a  great  number  of  families  were  in  the 
practice  of  brewing  their  own  beer.  Upon 
them  this  substitution  would  fall  very 
heavily.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  as- 
sumed, too»  in  his  calculation,  that  thebeer 
consumed  by  the  rich  and  the  poor  was 
of  the  same  strength— that  it  took,  in  all 
cases,  only  one  quarter  of  malt  to  make 
three  barrels  and  a  half  of  beer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  beer  of  the  rich  man,  whe- 
ther he  drank  it  himself  or  not,  was  much 
stronger  than  that  brewed  for  ordinary 


consumption.     In   this   point  of  yiew, 
therefore*  the  calculation  of  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  as  to  the  inequality,  was  erroneous. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said^ 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  give  greater 
facility  to  the  retail  trade.  He  agrMd  with 
him.  It  was  that  opinion  that  hM  induced 
him  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  accomplish  that 
purpose,  and  which  he  had  got  the  House 
to  agree  to,  but  with  no  small  difficult^. 
**  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,"  said 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  <*  may 
learn  fortunam  ex  aliis  ;  but  not  ex  me. 
To  me  the  other  part  of  the  line,  verumque 
laborem,  only    applies.'*     He    had    en« 
deavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  effect 
another  measure  relative  to  the  esttmatine 
and  collecting  the  duty ;  and  although  aR 
were  agreed  upon  the  principle,  so  many 
obstacles  were  thrown  m  his  way,  that  he 
had  been  oblised  to  abandon  every  thing 
else,  and  to  fall  back  upon  the  other  mea- 
sure, which  was  the  real  object  of  the  ap« 
prehensions  of  those  who  caused  the  ob- 
stacles.  It  would  be  extremely  imprudent 
in  him  to  pledge  himself  on  this  subject, 
but  he  should  certainly  be  most  happy  to 
feel  himself  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  duty  on  beer,  or  to  take  it  off  altoge* 
ther.    He  did  not,  however,  think  it  ad« 
visable  to  effect  a  reduction  of  this  duty 
by  such  a  substitution  as  the  hon.  member 
proposed.     As  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  doty  on  spirits,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  he  should 
prefer  reducing  the  duty  on  beer  to  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  spirits ;  but  he  had 
already  stated,  when  he  first  brought  for- 
ward tnis  subject,  that  he  Mt  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
spirits,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.    With  respect  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  wine,  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  argued  as  if  he 
had  reduced  this  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  a  particular  class  of^the  com- 
munity.   This  was  by  no  means  his  ob- 
ject.   The  high  duty  on  wine  had  dimin- 
ished its  consumption,  and  impeded  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries;  and 
he  had  proposed  its  reduction,  not  with 
a  view  to  the  taste  and  comforts  of  a  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community,  but  as  a 
measure  of  commercial  policy.    If  the 
expectations  of  the  government  from  the 
system  of  policy  on  which  they  had  been 
acting  were  realised,  he  should  be  readjr 
to  take  advantage  of  that  realixattoo,  and 
to  extend  still  ftrther  the  benefits  which 
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the  country  deritred  from  a  reduction  of 
taxation*  He  should  be  happy  to  take 
the  first  opportuDity  of  dealing  with  the 
aubject  ot  beer;  but  he  could  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  principle  of  commuta* 
tion  recooiineadea  by  tne  hon.  member^ 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  imposing 
an  additional  tax  on  many  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community^  without  afford* 
ing  anjr  essential  relief  to  the  other  class* 
(SS«  The  hon*  member  supposed,  that 
if  the  duty  on  malt  were  douoled,  the  ex* 
pense  of  collection  wouldnot  be  increased; 
but  he  could  assure  him  that,  if  he  were 
a  little  more  initiated  in  the  arcana  of 
collecting  duties,  he  would  find  that  he 
could  not  invent  a  more  effectual  method 
0f  inducing  persons  to  evade  the  duty*  and 
consequently  of  increasing  the  expense  of 
collepttng  it,  than  by  doubling  its  amount. 
Even  at  2i.  6cL  the  duty  was  very  oftea 
evaded;  hut*  if  the  duty  were  doubled, 
the  lemptatiop  to  evade  it  would  be 
doubled.  For  these  reasons  he  could  not 
acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
member,  either  in  the  form  of  a  specific 
reduction  of  S,000,000iL  of  taxes,  or  in 
the  more  modified  form  which  the  hon. 
member  adopted  last  year,  of  referring 
the  subject  to  a  committee  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  .&ntj/ supported  the  motion.  He 
maintained,  that  private  brewing  was  veij 
little  resorted  to  by  the  peasantry  of  this 
country  ;  and  that  the  beer  consumed  by 
the  operative  classes  throughout  the  king* 
dom,  was  furnished  by  the  public  brew* 
eries.  There  was  no  ground,  therefore, 
for  one  of  the  (arguments  on  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  relied.  He 
cdled  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  oring  to  the  consideration  of  this 
aubject  that  candour  and  fairness  which  he 
j3xercised  upon  every  other,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  he  would  soon  see  the  necessitv 
of  carrying  the  measure  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  WodehQuse  said,  he  still  maintained 
the  position  for  which  he  had  always  con- 
tenaed»  that  the  transfer  of  the  dutv  to 
the  malt  would  not  cheapen  the  article  to 
th^  poor  noaui  owing  to  his  want  of  skill 
and  capital.  This  be  would  prove  by  the 
teat  of  cows  and  pigs.  Let  the  grains  of 
a  private  hreweri  suppose  of  the  boo. 
gentleman  opposite,  and  those  of  the  pub- 
lic brewer  be  placed  before  cows  or  pigs, 
fmd  thc^  would  go  to  the  grains  or  tne 
boo.  gentleman,  because  Uiey  contain 
more  nourishment,  and  of  course  the  beer 
less.  So  would  the  poor  man  naturally 
driak  tba  beer  of  the  public  brewer ;  be- 
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cause  it  must  be  more  .nutritive  than  that 
of  the  private  brewer.  He  concluded 
with  opposing  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  consiitently 
with  the  principles  avowed  by  the  right 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Excnequer,  the 
duty  on  malt  was  one  of  the  first  taxes  to 
the  reduction  of  which  he  ought  to  have 
directed  bis  attention.  He  was  inclined 
to  t]7  the  experiment;  and  he  thought 
the  Exchequer  would  rather  be  benefitted 
than  injured  by  the  plan;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  put- 
ting the  rich  and  the  poor  on  an  equality. 

Colonel  Daws  said,  he  should  prefer 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  of  5«.,  and  a  trans* 
fer  for  the  remmnder  of  the  duty  to  the 
malt;  and  he  was  persuaded  that,  although 
thst  measure  might  lead  to  a  present  de* 
ficiency  of  about  600,000/.,  it  would  ulti« 
mately  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  revenue, 
by  an  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  C.  SmUh  deprecated  the  adoption 
of  any  measure  that  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  poor  to  pay  more  than  the 
rich. 

Mr.  J.  Benett  obiected  to  the  sbifUog  of 
the  tax*  and  would  much  rather  hear  of  a 
proposition  for  a  reduction  of  it ;  and  if 
a  deficiency  should  take  place,  tl^e  chan<«* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  find  out  a 
mode  of  supplying  it,  by  looking  to 
the  sinking  uind.  He  could  not  see 
that  any  benefit  would  arise  to  the  poor 
from  the  proposed  plan. 

Mr.  Hemes  expressed  his  opinion,  that 
any  extension  of  the  system  ordrawbacks 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
He  considered  it  a  most  important  object 
to  the  public,  at  least  throughout  the 
parts  of  the  country  remote  from  thf 
coro|>etition  of  the  metropolis,  that  everj 
individual  bad  the  power  of  brewing  his 
own  beer.  In  such  an  article  of  general 
consumption  that  power  was  a  great  sef. 
curity  against  the  evil  consequences  oif 
monopoly.  In  answer  to  what  had  Men 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  he 
begged  to  say,  that  his  ri^ht  hon.  friend 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  not 

J>ledge  himself  to  bring  forward  the  sub* 
ect  next  session*  in  the  view  taken  of  it 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Abingdon. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  contended  tba^ 
the  humble  cIm*m  of  society  were  eor 
titled  to  the  same  consideration,  In  point 
of  the  remission  of  taxes,  as  the  opulent 
They  had  reduced  the  duties  generally  oa 
foreien  wines*  On  that  principle,  tbeiH 
could  they  deny  a  rfduction  of  the  dutitf 
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Co  the  coosuiner  of  beer  ?  Why  should 
the  comforts  of  the  rich  duke  and  the  op- 
ulent coromoher  be  attended  to,  while 
all  relaxation  was  denied  to  the  operative 
classes  who  consumed  beer  ?  He  recom* 
mended  the  experiment  of  taking  fiv« 
shillings  a  barrel  off  beer;  and  he  pledged 
himself  that  the  Exchequer  would  not  be 
a  loser,  on  account  of  the  increased  con- 
sumption. Theie  was  no  sort  of  reason 
why  every  man  should  not  brew  what 
beer  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Monck  agreed  in  the  suggestion  of 
the  wortliy  alderman,  and  trusted  his  hon. 
friend  would  amend  his  motion »  and  pro- 
pose the  duty  to  be  five  shillings  per 
barrel  on  beer.  Should  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  acquiesce,  he  was  per- 
suaded the  revenue  would  be  a  consider- 
able gainer,  in  consequence  of  the  increas- 
ed consumption.  Another  advantage 
would  follow  the  reduction,  that  scarcely 
any  beer  would  be  brewed  at  home ;  where 
in  general  a  more  imperfect  extract  was 
obtained  than  at  the  public  breweries. 

Mr.  Rohertson  deprecated  any  reduction 
of  the  sinking  fqnd  in  the  present  state  of 
the  world,  when  both  France  and  the 
United  States  of  America  were  endea- 
Youring  to  reduce  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelkam  opposed  the  mo- 
tion ;  not,  however,  from  any  greater  in- 
difference to  the  wants  of  the  poor  than 
of  the  rich,  but  because  he  did  not  think 
the  bulk  of  the  people  would  be  much 
bene6tted  by  the  proposed  reduction  of 
tbe  duty  on  beer.  The  price  of  wages 
would  be  depressed  in  a  corresponding, 
or  perhaps  a  greater  ratio,  and  possibly 
tbe  labourer  would  be  more  distressed 
tten  at  present,  whilst  the  state  would  be 
a  Jufferer  in  its  revenue. 

*Mr.  John  Smith  said,  he  had  uniformly 
supported  the  propriety  of  upholding  the 
smking  fund,  and  he  was  still  attached  to 
the  same  opinion.  Yet  he  trusted  that  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  accede 
to  the  reduction  of  the  impost  on  beer,  as 
he  could  supply  the  vacuum,  if  any  oc- 
curred, by  another  tax.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  have  no  objection  that 
the  whole  of  the  deficiency  should  be 
laid  on  malt  generally.  It  was  true  the 
condition  of  Ae  poorer  classes  in  this 
country  had  been  considerably  ameliorat- 
ed: vet  they  still  stood  in  need  of  much 
rdief. .  If  the  chancellor  of  the  Exche-* 
quer  would  consent  to  send  the  question 
to  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ioc  the  questioD  io  all  its  details,  ha  was 
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sure  his  hon«  friend  would  abandon  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Mdberlif  stated,  in  his  reply,  that 
he  should  not  trespass  long  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.  He  regretted  to  see 
so  very  thin  an  attendance  of  members* 
Not  one  word  had  been  said  to  disprove 
the  injustice  which  he  attributed  to  the 
present  system.  He  maintained,  in  op- 
position to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that 
nearly  the  whole,  if  not  the  whole  amount 
of  duty,  would  be  saved  to  the  country  in 
the  event  of  its  repeal.  Feeling  that  he 
should  not  stand  properly  in  the  eves  of 
the  country  if  he  consented  to  witndraw 
his  motion,  he  should  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it ;  although  he  owned 
he  had  little  doubt  that  the  result  would 
afford  an  additional  proof  of  the  benefit 
which  the  people  would  derive  from  somo 
measure,  which  should  secure  to  them  a 
more  just,  fair,  and  equal  representation 
in  parliament. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  motion 
23 :  Against  it  88 :  Majority  65. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Allen,  J.  6. 
Bernal,  R. 
Calvert,  C. 
Cradock,  col. 
Davies,  col. 
Denman,  T. 
Grant  J.  P. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
James,  W. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Leader  W. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 


Monck  J.  B. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Poyntz,W.T. 
Pryse,  P. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  C. 
Smith,  W. 
Western,  C.C. 
Wilson,  sir.  R. 
Wood,  alderman. 

Tellees. 
Maberly,  J. 
Hume,  J. 


Wrongous  Imprisonment  and  De- 
lays IN  Trials  in  Scotland.]  Mr.  J. 
P.  Grant  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  and 
spoke  as  follows :  * 

Sir,  I  can  assure  the  House,  that  there 
is  no  person,  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
address,  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  tiiO; 
great  gravity  and  importance  of  the  ques-. 
tion,  which  I  have  ventured  to  bring  under 
its  notice.  When  I  say,  that  it  is  no  less  than ; 
an  entire  revision  of  the  law  of  Scotland, , 
in  regard  to  the  securing  tbe  pergonal  li-. 
berty  of  the  subject,  I  need  not  add,  that 
1  approach  it  with  some  anxiety. 

This  liberty  rests  at  present  on  an  a^t; 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the ; 
year  1701,  against  what,  in  the  law  lan- 

.  *  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
J.  Bidgway,  Piccadilly. 
2  C 
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ffiiage  of  tlist  country^  it  called  WrdDMUt 
Imprisonment;  an  act  which  has  been 
filled  the  habeas  corpus  act  of  Scotland^— - 
with  what  propriety,  will  appear  before  I 
ait  down.  The  circumstances  under  which 
this  act  was  passed  are  sufficiently  known. 
^-^Thefailureof  the  fatourite  project  of  the 
Soots  nation  at  Darietf»  and  sereral  cir- 
cumstances which  had  occurred  in  the  in* 
ternal  government  of  Scotland,  where  it 
was  the  misfortune  of  king  William  to 
be  but  indifferently  serred,  had  excited 
odnsiderable  discontents  in  that  country. 
Among  the  grievances  which  it  had  reason 
to  complain  of»  the  total  insecurity  of  the 
Kberty  of  the  subject,  under  the  existing 
lawst  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
Striking.  To  allay  these  discontents,  a  par* 
ticularattention  was  promised,  on  the  part 
•f  the  government,  to  all  practicable  mea* 
sures  for  advancing  the  prosperinr  of  that 
country,  and  preventing  acts  of  oppres* 
sion ;  and  among  these,  the  granting  of  a 
habeas  corpus  act  wai  held  out  as  one  of 
the  most  immediate  and  considerable. 

Accordingly,  the  act  of  1701  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  spoken  of,  as  on  a  par  with  the 
English  lawof  habeas  corpus,  by  Burnett 
and  by  all  sobsequent  historians ;  but  it  Is 
doubtful  whether  It  was  drawn  in  perfect 
good  faith.  There  is  a  story  told  of  the 
learned  person  who  was  employed  to  draw 
it,  that  he  wa^  far  from  friendly  to  the  mea- 
sure ;  and  that  he  spoke  of  the, act,  when 
passed,  as  one  of  which  he  gave  them  joy 
who  wanted  it,  if  they  could  contrive  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  I  do  not  know  what 
truth  there  is  in  this  story ;  but  if  be  really 
intended  to  draw  up  an  act,  which  should 
be  wholly  uncertain  in  its  interpretation. 
Slid  ineffectbal  to  its  purpose,  be  could  not 
have  succeeded  better  than  in  the  act 
which  it  is  my  wish  now  to  alter  and  amend. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  Island  in  need  of  an 
apology,  for  having  ventured  to  undertake 
ao  important,  and,  apparently,  so  large  and 
difficult  a  measure,  as  the  supplying  the 
defects  and  correcting  the  errors  of  this 
hw :  and  it  is  matter  of  the  most  sincere 
regret  to  me,  that  it  is  not  In  the  hands  of 
a  person  of  more  authority  to  command 
the  attention  of  the  House,  of  greater 
knowledge  to  propose  suitable  remedies, 
and  of  greater  talents  to  illustrate  and  en-* 
fbrce  them.  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not 
Mjing  this  by  way  of  an  effectcutl  disiMine 
of  myself.  This  would  be  an  absurd  a^ 
fectation  on  my  part,  and  but  an  ill  proof  of 
my  respe<^for the  House,  that  lihould  ven- 
ture to  propose  to  it  a  iiaaaura  of  this  kn« 
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portsRace,  without  betiovhiB  that  I  a«  abl* 
to  lay  a  sufficient  ground  for  its  iater« 
ference,  an4  to  offer  a  remedy  deserving 
of  its  approbation.  But  I  sincerely  hm^ 
that  the  question  labours  under  great  die* 
advantages  in  my  hands. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  bahwce  these  by 
b^towbg  on  it  all  the  consideration  in  my 
power,  and  by  making  use  of  the  aasitt-* 
ance  of  those  of  my  fronds  the  most  capa* 
Ue  of  affording  it.  I  think,  therefo|pe,  tlMil 
the  bill  I  hope  to  obtain  leave  to  bring  to^ 
will  be  found  to  answer  the  ourpose  I  in* 
tend;andIamso  persuaded  or  the  necessity 
that  wiU  appear  for  some  measure  of  this 
sort,  as  not  to  be  without  appr^ensioDt 
that  before  I  finish  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
mav  be  thought  rather  deserving  of  blaoie^ 
with  the  opinions  I  entertain,  for  faavins  s^ 
long  delayed  to  brin^  forward  sucn  m 
measure,  than  for  having  at  length  ven* 
tured  to  do  so.  That  I  have  long  coo* 
templated  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of 
this  law,  is  most  certain*  On  the  reasoas 
which  have  induced  me  to  delay  moving 
in  it,  I  need  not  now,  enter;  but  \  taaj  say, 
and  I  say  it  with  a  singular  satisfeetioh, 
that  I  am  much  encouraged  to  the  moving 
in  it,  now  by  tlie  liberal  character  of  th^ 
present  policy  of  hit  majesty's  governaaene. 

I  refer  not  merelv  to  the  policy  which 
has  now  begun  to  be  acted  on  in  regard 
to  the  foreign  relatiotis  of  the  coootry^  to 
the  regulations  of  the  commerce,  or  to  the 
taxation  and  finance  generally  speaking  t 
but  more  particolarlv  to  the  attention  m* 
stowed  on  melioratmg  theadministratioii 
of  justice  in  some  euential  partioularsi 
The  Jtnrors'  bill  for  this  part  of  the  king^ 
dom,  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  opposite,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,— -the  adoption  of  tb« 
measure  proposed  in  Ji  former  scasioa  &y 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Ayr,  rt« 
garding  the  efaooslDg  ^ries  in  Scotkmdy 
--The  ScoU  Judicature  bill,  for  a  funda^ 
mental  reform  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
civil  courts  in  that  country—- a  measure 
which  promises  to  confer  on  SeotlaftdA 
benefit  greater  in  its  amount,  more  egsttB** 
sive  in  its  diflRnioM,  aod  more  lasting  in  Ma 
eSecH^  than  bas  peHiaps  e^r  been  confor* 
red  by  any  one  law  on  any  €0ttiitry,«*-4ba 
bill  now  sSbout  to  be  brod|ht  forward  hf 
the  learned  lord,  grMly  to  his  credit,  for 
vestricdng  tbe  panishnent  of  laasiogM 
Bwkingv  and  sedltieD  in  ScotIand,**-4dl 
these  tbin|s  have  given  me  great  eneaw* 
ragementm  briogiag  forward  tiieijsaatiit 
Measure.    I  thidctlitaamelibeffaiTiewa^ 
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•ad  the  npmB  wwd^n,  vhich  have  dicltted 
the  gieMoret  I  have  tpokeo  of,  entitle  me 
lo  expect  the  euj^ion  of  the  government 
lo  that  which  I  am  now  to  offi^«  I  think, 
iberefore,  that  I  shall  meet  with  the  «up- 

Cand  aetistaoce  of  my  right  hon.  and 
Bed  frieod  the  lord  advocate^— of  my 
boo.  and  learned  friendf,  the  attorney  and 
eolicitor^gf  nerali'— and  of  the  right  hon. 
geatleoMil  eppoeite*  My  hon.  and  le«m« 
id  fHends  have  had  recent  opportiiaitiee, 
ip  casea  which  haye  occurred  in  the  jFIonae 
of  Lord%  to  conaider  the  act  which  I  pro* 
Doae  to  amend;  and  toaee  itadefecta;  and 
I  beg  to  aaaqre  them,  and  the  learned  brd, 
tbat,  having  no  object  but  to  correct  a 
aerioea  e^ilf  and  to  render  the  law  1  am  to 
propoae  aa  perfect  ea  poasible,  I  aball  re- 
4)eive»  not  ^nly  with  candour>  but  with 
ipuitadet  whatever  auggeationa  or  objeo* 
aiana  mMr  be  offered  on  any  parte  of  it. 

The  objecta  which  every  man  muat  have 
in  view,  in  a  law  to  tygulate  the  impriaon* 
flient  of  peraoM  accuead  of  crimeg*  are, 
firat.  To  protect  the  liberty  of  the  ai^>ject, 
ftod  aecoodly,  To  ioaare  the  detection  and 
ptmiahment  of  crimea.^->^Of  th^e  objecta, 
lao  doubt  the  firat  ia  paramount ;  aince  the 
^oleuaeandpurpoaeofall  crimtnaJ  law  being 
foprevent  the  commiaaionof  wrong,  it  were 
a  manifei t  abaurdity  to  render  it  the  meana 
p£  committing  greater  wrong  than  any 
whicb  a  private  individual  could  inflict. 
It  iaatrange  how  apt  legislatora  are  to£Jl 
into  aa  error  of  tlua  kind.  In  their  seal 
io  repreaa  crimaa,  die^  forget  that  the  ia- 
fentionof  criminal  law  la,  to  afford  aecurity* 
fad  to  do  away  with  tbeneceaaity  of  a  ria- 
courae  to  private  meana  of  defence  againat 
injurf  •  But  it  were  greatly  better  to  leave 
men  to  their  private  meana  of  deienoe 
againat  private  wronga,  tban  to  aubatitute 
wronga  inflicted  by  the  public  law,  againat 
9vhich  private  meana  mt^  wholly  unable  to 

KfiCjping  jtbia^  however,  in  yiew,  I  can 
IMaure  my  boo.  and  learned  fraendt  that  I 
atn  aa  much  alive  as  he«an  be  to  the  care- 
ful providing  pf  aufficiant  means  for  the 
detCMetigo  of  offenders,  and  for  the  due 
cotirae  €i  iuatice  in  the  inveatigation  of 
crimest  witnoot  which  liberty  itacU'  would 
be  comoaratively  of  little  value.  I  aqi  aa<- 
ii^fiad  toat,  in  the  lyieaaiwe  I  have  to  pro- 
poae,  I  have  oiade  ample  pcoviaion  for  the 
duly  aecnring  tbeiKraona  of  those  justly 
aospected  of  Crimea^  and  for  a  due  inquiry 
ioio  their  inflit.  I  am  ooly  afraid*  that  { 
have  left  twitude^o^iiDpriaonment  greater 
than  ia  atcictl|y  necesaar j  for  thia  puiyoae. 


I  $m  quite  aure  that  I  hsve  not  reduced  it 
below  what  piny  reaaooable  man»  intrusted 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  justicfi 
can  desire. 

Sir,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  trench  oth 
or  interfew  with,  the  powers  of  the  lord 
Advocate ;  at  least  so  far  aa  he  can  exer- 
cise them  without  the  interycntion  of 
another  magistrate.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  that  I  might  have  gone  further; 
but  this  forms  no  part  of  my  plan.  There 
may  be  defects  in  the  constitution  of  this 
ffreat  office;  but  it  is  one  which  enters 
deep  into  the  admioiatration  of  justice  in 
Scotland.  The  lord  Advocate  la  a  moat 
uaeful  aad  important  officer;  bis  control 
over  prosecutions  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  structure  of  Scou  criminal  law;  and> 
creat  ^  bis  powers  are»  I  think  it  fviU  be 
found,  thet  the  aboaes  complained  of  d^ 
not  grow  properly  or  necessarily  out  of 
the  powera  of  this  officer.  My  object  is 
not  any  general  and  aweepjng  reforma- 
tion ;  it  ia  a  much  more  huipDle  one.  I 
take  the  principlea  of  the  law  aa  I  find 
the«» ;  I  leave  the  office  of  the  public  pro- 
aecutor  aa  it  is;  I  adopt  and  preserve  tha 
preaent  act*  1701,  wherever  it  ia  right, 
and  sufficient,  atul  intelligible.  I  coofipe 
myself  to  the  correcting  it  where  it  is 
wrong*  the  extending  it  where  it  is  defec- 
tive, and  the  clearing  it  where  it  is  doubt- 
fill. 

I  propose  to  ioci^ease  the  responsibility 
of  magiat^ates  in  cgiaamittiog  peisona  ta 
gaol*  and  to  defies  it  more  ecCMrat^y.  I 
mean  to  compel  tbegi  to  ini^uire  into  the 
groonda  of  accusation,  and  to  judge  of  the 
reasonableness  of  the  suspicion  allsjged* 
I  eolaijge  the  poweiv  of  the  aupreme  cri- 
minal judges  to  liberate  persons  ipoprison* 
ad,  or  to  admit  tbc^  to  bail.  I  leave  the 
amount  of  bail,  and  the  fieai^  of  imply- 
ing for  it,  in  general  cases,  as  they  atand* 
I  decide  douou  which  have  arisen  in  tha 
construction  o£  the  law.  I  place  the  poor 
and  the  ignorant,  who  are  accused  of 
Crimea,  on  a  footing,  aa  far  as  may  be, 
with  the  rich  aii4  the  w^Uadvised*  in  re- 
gard to  their  imprisonment  and  the  dela^ 
of  trial.  The  only  pow^r  I  abridge,  la 
that  of  magistrates  to  commit  without  ex- 
amination and  responsibility.  The  only 
power  I  enUrge,  is  that  of  the  judges  to 
preset  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  The 
chief  alteration  I  propose  is,  to  put  the 
poor  and  tjhe  anprotected  on  a  level  with 
the  opulent  and  the  well-informed*  where 
a  search  into  4aia(iea  they  are  accuaed  of 
ia  concerped. 
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Tbete  things  will  be  admitted  to  be 
desirable,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that 
they  are  considerable ;  but  they  are  less 
difficult  to  accomplish  than  they  appear. 
The  act,  which  I  propose  to  amend,  was 
passed  a  hundred  and  twenty«four  years 
ago ;  and  every  possible  question,  which 
can  arise  on  its  construction  and  out  of 
its  defects,  has  occurred  in  that  time,  and 
is  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  of  Justiciary.  Unfortunately,  they 
have  not»beeo  decided  when  they  occur- 
red,  the  prosecution  having  been  generally 
thrown  up  by  the  lord  Advocate,  to  avoid 
a  decision.  But  we  have  the  questions 
themselves  preserved,  and  brought  to  our 
notice,  in  the  books  which  treat  of  the 
criminal  law.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  before  us  the  law  and  practice  of 
England  in  similar  cases ;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that,  of  all  parts  of  the  law 
of  England,  that  which  relates  to  the  pro- 
tecting the  liberty  of  the  subject  is  the 
most  perfect  and  admirable.  Thus,  we 
bave  the  evils  presented  to  us  in  detail,  and 
an  example  of  the  modes  of  prevention 
and  cure.  The  undertaking,  therefore,  is 
BOt  one  of  such  extreme  difficulty ;  and, 
if  I  shall  have  accomplished  my  purpose, 
the  merit  will  be  inconsiderable. 

Sir,  a  liberal  adoption  of  neighbouring 
institutions,  so  that  they  be  judiciously 
fitted  to  the  spirit  and  general  character 
of  the  law  of  the  country  which  adopts 
them,  is  necessary  to  the  perfecting  any 
system  of  law.  This  has  been  in  all  ages 
the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations.  But 
it  is  nothing  less  than  an  absurdity,  that 
two  parts  of  the  same  nation  should  live 
under  different  laws  as  to  personal  liberty 
—one  much  less  perfect  than  the  other. 
There  is  mucli,  very  much  of  the  Scots 
law,  as  to  the  trial  of  crimes,  and  as  to 
punishments,  which  is  admirable ;  and 
much  in  the  preliminary  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, sufficiently  good.  What  is  well 
known  in  practice  is  always  best  done, 
and  errors  committed  in  the  doing  it  are 
the  most  easily  detected.  Established 
usage,  therefore,  is  always  to  be  preserved 
where  it  is  possible;  and  whatever  of  new 
proceedings  is  brought  in,  ought  to  be 
carefully  suited  to  the  genius  of  ancient 
institutions,  assimilated  to  accustomed 
Ibrms,  and  received  in  the  true  spirit  of 
domestic  adoption.  No  nation,  however, 
need  be  ashamed  to  copy  from  the  Eng- 
lish law.  its  provisions  for  personal  liberty, 
which  are  probably  as  near  perfection  as 
human  institutions  can  approach. 


Wrongous  Impruonmmt^ 
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As  I  have  no  reason  to  briieve,  that  mj 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  this  bill  will 
be  opposed,  and  as  the  statement  I  am  to 
make  is  such  as  will  not  be  contradicted, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  the 
time  of  the  House  in  going  at  length  into 
the  authorities  which  justify  that  state- 
ment ;  and  I  shall  therefore  content  my- 
self with  describing  generally  the  defects 
of  the  Scots  law,  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
respects  in  question. 

By  this  law,  as  it  now  prevails  in  daily 
practice,  warrants  for  apprehending  per- 
sons accused  or  suspected  of  offences,  are 
granted  without  taking  the  oath  of  the 
informer — and,  it  may  be,  without  ex- 
amining him.  Warrants  of  commitment 
for  trial  are  usually — indeed,  almost  al- 
ways— granted  without  taking  the  oath 
of  any  informer  or  witness.  And  there  is 
no  remedy  after  commitment,  except  by 
bail  in  bailable  crimes;  or,  where  there 
is  no  bail,  by  forcing  on  the  trial  by  the 
means  afforded  by  the  act  of  1701,  now 
under  consideration. 

By  this  act,  as  it  has  been  held  in  prac- 
tice, thoueh  it  has  never  been  so  decided, 
a  hundred  days,  and,  wherever  the  pro- 
secutor so  chooses,  a  hundred  and  forty 
days  must  elapse,  before  the  imprison- 
ment is  terminated,  or  the  trial  can  be 
forced  on ;  though  the  prisoner  be  never 
so  well  advised,  and  actively  served.  If 
he  be  without  this  advice,  and  have  not 
the  means  or  the  resolution  to  take  the 
steps  prescribed  by  the  act,  there  is  no 
necessary  termination  to  his  imprison- 
ment. He  has  no  redress  against  the  ma- 
gistrate or  the  public  prosecutor,  unless 
he  can  prove  corruption  or  malice ;  and 
there  is  seldom  a  private  prosecutor,  so 
that  there  is  not  even  the  restraint  of  a 
fear  of  expense  on  groundless  accusations. 
He,  who  would  be  the  prosecutor  in  Enr- 
land,  is  the  informer  in  Scotland.  He 
must  sign  his  information,  so  that  he  is 
always  known,  and  he  may  be  liable  in 
damages.  But  he  may  be  a  vagabond  or 
a  pauper,  as  in  James  Murray  Borthwick's 
case,  which  was  brought  before  this  House 
two  sessions  ago;*  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a  criminal  prosecution  in  such  a 
case. 

It  is  obvious  from  this,  that  the  law  of 
Scotland  wants  all  the  most  essential  parts 


*  The  private  prosecutor  in  this  case, 
whenever  enaction  of  damages  was  brought 
against  him,  sued  out  a  process  of  cessia 
bonorom,  as  being  utterly  insolvent. 
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of  the  law  of  England  in  these  respects. 
It  wants  the  common  guards  against  un- 
reasonable or  incautious  commitments. 
It  wants  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the 
process  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  And 
It  wants  gaol  deliveries  altogether.  It  is 
my  object  to  supply  these  defects. 

The  purposes  of  the  law,  in  regard  to 
imprisonment  and  trial  for  crimes,  as  I 
have  already  said,  ought  obviously  to  be 
these:— to  secure  the  appearance  of  the 
accused,  so  that  be  may  undergo  his  trial 
—and  to  prevent  the  means  used  for  this 
end  from  becoming  an  engine  of  oppression 
and  wrong.  The  appearance  of  the  ac- 
cused is  to  be  securect  either  by  imprison- 
ment, where  that  is  necessary,  or  by  bail, 
where  this  is  sufficient ;  and  the  prevent- 
ing these  means  from  becoming  an  engine 
of  oppression,  involves  three  considera- 
tions:—!. The  providing  against  impro- 
per and  unnecessary  imprisonment.-— 
^.  The  regulating  bail.-^.  The  prevent- 
ing a  delay  of  trial. 

Now,  there  are  t«ro  things  necessary  to 
the  providing  against  improper  imprison- 
ment— the  preventing  the  wrong  from 
being  committed;  and  the  afFordine  speedy 
means  of  enlargement,  if  it  shall  oe  com- 
mitted. Aq  improper  imprisonment  may 
take  place  in  different  ways. 

First ;  A  man  may  be  taken  into  cos- 
tody  and  imprisoned  by  warrant  of  a  ma- 
gistrate, for  examination,  before  he  is 
committed  for  trial.  That  this  should  be 
done  frivolously,  or  without  a  just  and 
sufficient  ground  of  suspicion  and  reason 
for  inquiry,  is  a  great  hardship.  To  an 
innocent  man  it  is  a  mighty  injury,  and  to 
the  law  it  is  a  manifest  discredit.  But 
being  so  apprehended,  on  whatever 
grounds,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the 
prisoner  should  not  be  detained  longer 
than  is  required  to  ascertain,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  whether  he  ought  to 
be  committed  for  trial  or  not;  yet,  in 
these  respects,  the  law  of  Scotland  is 
entirely  defective. 

1.  The  warrant  for  apprehending,  as  I 
iiave  aaid,  is  always  granted  without  the 
informer  being  put  on  oath.  It  is  not 
even  necessary  that  the  information  be  in 
writing,  though  this  is  usual.  It  very 
commonly  proceeds  on  the  petition  of  the 
Procurator  Fiscal,  the  public  prosecutor 
of  the  mferior  jurisdictions,— a  petty 
officer  appointed  by  sherifi,  by  justices 

'  of  the  peace,  or  by  the  magistrates  of 
4>orghs,  within  their  districts.     He  be- 

'  comes  the  channel  of  communication 'be- 


tween the  itiformer  and  the  magfltrate, 
upon  whose  application  the  warrant  for 
apprehending  is  always  granted,  without' 
further  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
information  he  acts  on ;  although  he  him- 
self never  administers  an  oath  to  his  in- 
former, and  usually  takes  the  story  as  he 
gets  it,  inserting  no  details  of  it  in  his 
petition  to  the  magistrate.* 

2.  No  tin>e  is  limited  by  law  for  the 
detention  of  a  prisoner  in  custody  for  ex- 
amination, or  further  examination,  before 
committing  or  discharging  him.  The  act 
1701  has  been  found  not  to  apply  to  this 
sort  of  imprisonment  at  all ;  and  there  is 
no  rule  of  the  common  law.f 


•  "  In  regard  to  the  grounds  and  form  of 
the  warrant  to  apprehend,  if  may  be  fitting  in 
some  cases,  and  this  in  England  seems  to  be 
tlie  usual  course  of  practice,  that  the  warrant 
be  granted  after  examination  only  of  the  in* 
former  upon  oath ;  but  this  is  not  invariably, 
nor  even  ordinarilv  observed  with  us,  in  pro* 
ceeding  on  the  information  even  of  a  private 
individual ;  and,  in  cases  of  complaint,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  or  other 
public  officer,  who  could  only  swear  to  his 
belief  of  the  information  vrhich  has  been 
brought  him,  it  has  never  been  our  custom  to 
make  use  of  any  such  precaution.  It  is  further 
to  be  noted,  tliat  although  it  be  very  proper, 
where  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow  it, 
to  support  the  warrant  with  a  written  petition, 
or  examination  of  the  party  who  applies  for  it ; 
yet*  the  want  of  this  formal  evidence  is  nowise 
any  impeachment  of  the  strength  or  virtue  of 
the  warrant,  and  shall  neither  countenance  the 
party  charged  in  any  resistance  of  it,  nor  of 
itself  be  a  ground  of  asking  damages,  if  it 
shall  be  executed  against  him/'— 3  Hume, 
Crim.  Xatr,  121,122. 

t  "  With  this  view,  if  the  witnesses  are  not 
attending  at  the  time,  so  as  to  be  examined 
without  delay,  it  is  lawiul  for  the  Magistrate 
to  commit  the  prisoner  to  gaol,  there  to  remain 
for  further  examination,  or  until  a  precognition 
shall  be  taken ;  and  against  a  warrant  of  this 
form,  he  is  not  entitled  to  his  relief  by  bail  as 
a  matter  of  right,  though,  in  cases  of  petty 
crime,  he  is  often  indulged  with  it;  for,  in 
terms  of  the  Act,  1701,  cap.  6,  that  remedy 
applies  only  to  a  settled  state  of  imprisonment, 
that  which  is  '  for  custody  in  order  to  trial,' 
and  not  to  this  temporary  and  uncertain 
detention.''— 3  Htone^  128. 

"  In  the  case  of  Fyfe  against  McLaren,  2dth 
July,  1762,  where,  on  a  charge  amounting  to 
wilful  fire  raising,  and  after  a  precognition 
had  been  led,  a  vrarrant  was  granted  by  the 
Justices  of  Peace  of  Forfarshire  to  incarcerate 
till  further  examination.  One  of  the  prisoners 
was  soon  thereafter  liberated ;  and  anoth^. 
having  applied  for  bail,  the  Justices  refused 
his  petition,  but,  on  application  to  the  Court 
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S^oobdlj ;  A  miMi  amy  be  My  ^foo^ 
Wtted  for  trial  by  warrant  of  a  magi*- 
trate*— In  tbia  matter  the  proTiaions  and 
tlie  practice  of  the  law  of  Scotland  are 
&r  from  conaisteut  with  the  diie  aecurity 
of  th^  liberty  of  the  subject* 

1.  No  previous  examination  ^  the 
mgistra^e,  either  of  the  informer  or  wit- 
nessesy  or  of  the  person  accused.  Is  oecet • 
aary,  thou^  it  »  usual  in  oomioitments 
by  the  ordinary  magistrates,  aad  said  to 
bii  advisable.* 
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ef  Jasliciafy  he  was  liberated,  after  beiog 
twenty-four  days  io  prison.  Both  the  parties 
afterwards  commenced  an  acticm  of  wrongous 
imprisonmenti  on  the  Act  1701,  and  also  upon 
tfie  common  law,  against  the  party  who  bad 
applied  for  the  warrant,  and  the  Justices  of 
iWe  who  granted  it;  but  the  defenders  were 
aasoij^ed  (acquitted);  andlrom  theieportof 
t)ie  case,  it  appears,  that  so  far  as  the  action 
was  laid  on  the  Act  1701,  the  decision  pro> 
^eded  on  the  ground  that  the  commitment 
was  till  farther  examination. 

f<  The  same  point  occurred',  and  was  fully 
eontidered,  in  tee  ease  already  mentioned  of 
Andrew  against  Murdoch,  20th  June,  1606, 
whese,  aUhougb  a  considerable  difference  of 
cjnnion  occurred  among  the  Judges  with  re* 
nsd  to  the  fact,  whether  the  warrant  pn  which 
3ie  commitment  proceeded  was  to  be  held 
as  a  wan-ant  of  commitment  till  further  exami- 
nation, or  in  order  to  tiial ;  a  great  magoritY 
of  the  Court  held,  the  former  did  not  fall 
under  the  pronsions  of  the  Act  1701/'— Burv 
^el^$  Ova.  JjuWf  p.  250. 

"  The  late  lord  Newton,  however,  dedaced 
fi^mself  decidedly  of  a  different  opinion  ;^ 
Y^pan  this  groundL  that  otherwise  the  statute 
would  cease  to  afford  an;^  real  securi^  to  the 
lieges,  since  every  commitment  might  be  put 
pa  the  footing  of  its  being  for  examination. 
And  he  further  mentioned,  that  he  had  acceflb 
|o  know^  that  the  same  construction  of  the 
Statute  was  adopted  bpr  the  late  Mr.  Crosbie.^' 
m^SuUkmtofCs  Juft.  qfPeoUf  p.  481,  Note. 

*  ''  It  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  to  be 
fuidej:stopd  respecting  the  Magistrate,  that  it 
M  .unlawful  for  him,  de  piano,  to  |[ive  order 
tot  commitment  (t.  e.  for  tdal)  in  his  warrant 
ie  apprehend^  in  cases  where  he  is  already 
possessed  of  strong  grounds  of  suspicion 
flfainst  the  prisoner^  or  where,  on  any  other 
account,  hf  cannot  pre?iously  be  examined. 
And,  indeed,  this  is  the  oadinarjr  tenor  of 
^murants,  obtained  froroibe  Lords  of  Justiciaiy, 
jto  whose  office  it  does  not  jpertain  to  examine 
ibejmsonar,  or  to  set  on  foot  a  precognition; 
^eocaming  nis  guilt.''— 3  Bume,  p.  126« 

^'llie  application  for  this  purpose  (oom- 
^mtment  fbrij^ial)  is  made,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  petition,  or  other  complaint,  signea  by 
'thaPxocuiatorFiscalyOrapfurtj;  andprt^i^ 
iibr  aommilmeni  of  the  fiersoni  or  persoost 


^%  No  oath  ia  usually  «dmiirf^ere4» 
either  to  the  informer  or  to  any  witnesa, 
before  fully  committing  the  pnsoner  for 
triaU  even  where  a  previous  ezaminatioB, 
called  a  precognition,  ia  entered  into ;  but 
he  is  consigned  to  a  gaol,  perhaps  for 
months,  and  to  the  ignominy  of  a  trialf 
OB  the  declarations  of  witnesaei  made  fmd 
taken  down  behind  hia  back,  unaanctioned 
by  afiy  solemnity,  and  unrestrained  by 
any  fear  of  prosecution.  Indeed,  wbea 
the  putting  the  witnesses  on  oath  u  re- 
commended,  it  proceeds  from  a  jiedousy^ 
not  of  uodulv  imprisoninff  the  innocentf 
but  of,  by  chance,  su&ring  one  who  i# 
guilty,  to  eacapc* 


named,  as  at  his  suit  or  instance.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  nothing  in  either  tlie 
words  or  the  spirit  of  the  statute,  that  should 
eoBftne  the  magistrate  to  the  use  of  this  sort 
of  information  only,  which  cannot  always  be 
obuinad  at  die  time.  In  itself  the  affidavit, 
signed  declaration,  or  evea  letter  of  Che  par^ 
concerned,  or  having  cause  of  knowledge,  if  it 
properly  deacribe  the  feet,  and  be  duly  refer- 
red to  in  the  warrant,  seems  to  be  an  equally 
sufficient  ground  for  commitment;  and,  in- 
deed, unless  he  can  show  cause  for  distrusting 
it,  the  Magistrate  could  not  safely  decline  to 
eommit  upon  a  charge  of  this  desoriptiioo.  In 
those  instances  where  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
applies,  his  informatioa  will  protect  the  Magisr 
trttte,  who  commits  io  pursuance  of  it,  so  far 
as  to  take  the  case  mm  under  the  latter  oC 
the  statute  1701.  And  in  any  complaint 
which  may  nevertheless  be  made  against  that 
officer,  or  against  him  and  the  magistrate 
jointly,  for  rash, 'partial,  or  malicious  proceed- 
ings, they  have  to  defend  diemselves  upon 
die  ground  of  the  private  iaf)f mation  lodged 
with  theffl."-— 8  Hmme,  180. 

^  The  most  complete  and  perfect  infbrmar 
tiofi,  ao  &r  as  regards  the  magwitrate,  if 
obtained  by  a  regular  precogmtion,  whkh 
contains  the  signed  decbuatioas  of  the  persons 
who  have  been  examined,  and  points  out  th^ 
person  accused,  or  some  other  mdividual,  af 
guilty  of  the  crime  alleged.  But,  thmigh  a 
precognition  ought  generally  to  precede  a 
warrant  of  commitment  for  trial,  this  is  not 
necessaiy,  nor  is  it  always  ohserred.  The 
first  iuAirmatioa,  even  by  a  private  paity,  mvf 
be  so  complete  uid  satis£sctoiy  to  die  Magisr 
trate,  as  to  warrant  an  immediate  oommUment 
in  order  to  trial."— Bura^^,  320. 

*  **  Though  it  is  not  the  ordinary  course  of 
proceeding,  yet  still,  in  those  casei^  wherein^ 
from  popmar  favour  towards  the  prisoner,  or 
towards  the  offenoe,  the  tmtfi  cannot  other- 
wise be  obtained.  It  is  lawfbl,  jmd  has  ofte* 
been  practised,  to  put  the  wkmsisos  mom 
'dieir  oath;  whioh,  if  Ifaey  shaB  i^dim,  thmr 
are,  for  this  contempt,  4ia|tffB  to  hp  impnsened^ 
To  ohriat%  also,  any  danger  of  iopt^perprad- 
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This,  boir0Ter»  cannot  be  uii  to  bav^ 
been  the  law^  whatever  mdy  haye  been 
the  practice  of  Scotland ;  for,  by  an  act 
pataed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  in  the 
year  1661 »  intituled,  ^*  CooimtsMdn  and 
Inatructiona  to  the  Jastices  of  Peace^  and 
Ceostablea,'*  it  ia  pro¥ided«  that  <*al 
what  timoy  and  whennoever  one  dbaU  ac* 
cme  another  person  or  penone,   to  be 

guUtj  ef  treaeooy  murder,  or  other  felony, 
lasphemy,  incest,  or  any  other  heinoua 
ctissea ;  ia  such  caaes,  the  said  Justice  or 
Justices,  shall  forthwith  cause  such  per- 
son, or  persons,  to  be  apprehended;  and, 
after  inquiry  made  in  the  cause,  the  said 
Justice,  or  Jttstfces«  if  they  find  cause, 
ahall  commit  the  ofibnder  to  prison,  or 
take  soiScient  bail,  if  the  case  by  the  law 
be  bailable ;  and  shall  take  the  infbrfflatiod 
of  the  party  accusing  upon  oath,  and  bind 
hkn  to  prosecute ;  and  shall  take  the  tes- 
timony, or  deposition,  of  the  witnesses 
likewise  upon  oath,  and  bind  them  to  give 
evidence^  and  shall  also  take  the  eaanu*- 
nation  of  the  party  aectised ; — all  which 
recagnizaneee,  ihformations,  depositions, 
and  exatnhiations,  the  said  Justice,  or 
Justices,  shall  certif^r  to  the  next  quarter 
session,  assizes,  or  criminal  court,  respect* 
ivel^,  to  the  end,  that  Justice  may  proceed 
agamst  them  according  to^ktw."  This  is 
the  only  law  passed  in  Scotland  for  pro- 
tecting the  subject  firom  frivolous  and 
iresatmua  committals  $  but,  if  it  was  ever 
observed,  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
ao;  and,  in  its  terms,  it  appHes  only  to 
coibmittals  by  justices  of  the  peace.  * 


tiees  with  them,  oa  the  part  of  the  accused,  or 
bis  friends,  neither  he,  nor  any  one  for  lum, 
seed  be  admitted  to  these  proceedings.  It 
wu  one  of  the  directions  given  by  the  Court, 
in  the  taking  up  of  ditUy,  4th  March,  1709. 
IteaiH  That  none  be  present  with  the  Clerk,  at 

SI  ezasiinatioa  of  the  persons  cited  by  the 
eri£^  to  g^ve  ap  dittay.  At  whatever  period 
these  eaaminatftons  are  taken,  and  whether  in 
the  ibim  of  oath,  or  otherwise,  they  are  merely 
pieparatory  to  the  libel,  aud  can  never,  in  any 
shime^  be  made  use  of  against  the  witnesses ; 
SM,  indeed,  they  may  call  for  them  if  they 
please,  and  see  them  cancelled  before  they 
give  their*  evidence  in  the  triaL''-^  JSasie, 

*  It  ealuMi  be  doubted,  that  the  spirit  of 
this  act  was  binding  on  aU  other  magistrates 
who  had  the  power  of  oenmnttixig  on  aocasa- 
tioBS  of  erimest  end  it  seems  difficult  to  hold 
that  the  pracantions  contuned  in  it,  to  prevent 
finvokma  eommittals,  were  repealed  by  impli- 
cation, by  the  act  ITOI,  made  eif>ressly  for 
better  securing  the  liheity  of  the  sul^jeot 


S*  If  application  be  made  to  a  ^ndge 
of  the  court  of  justiciary  for  a  warrant  t0 
ap^ehend  one  accused  of  a  crime,  no  ex* 
amination  ever  takes  phice  before  tb« 
judge  who  grants  the  warrant,  but  It 
issues  at  once  to  commit  for  trial— >en  thai 
responsibility  of  the  informer*  If  the  ap* 
plication  be  made  by  the  lord  advocate^ 
or  one  of  his  deputies,  warrant  ia  granted 
of  course ;  if  by  a  private  persoO)  with 
concourse  of  the  lord  advocate  (r.  r; 
with  his  official  concurrence)  it  la  ilm 
seme ;  and  the  lord  advocate  cannot  re* 
fuse  his  concourse.  In  practice,  he  leavea 
a  written  authority  with  the  derk  of  jua* 
ticiary,  to  give  has  concourse  to  all  wh6 
ask  lt.->-Bnt  pritate  persona,  without  dNi 
concourse  of  the  lora  advocate,  with  the 
coticourse  of  the  local  procurator  fiscal, 
which  is  obtained  of  course,  of  without 
it,  for  any  tiling  contained  in  the  act 
1701,  may  apply  to  the  justiciary  for  m 
warrant  to  commit  on  a  written  and  sign* 
ed  information ;  and,  if  the  crime  and  dr^ 
cumstances  be  relevantly  stated,  warrant 
may  be  granted  without  any  examinatios 
by  the  judge,  no  investigation  being  with- 
in the  usage  of  the  coort.^ 

The  court  has  even  refused  to  examhie 
into  the  grounds  of  accus^ation,  though 
applied  to  by  the  prisoner  complaining  of 
a  grievous  wrong.  They  are  said  to  be 
bound  bv  the  statement  in  the  written 
information.f 


*  3  Htime,  126.— It  is  said  by  Mr.  Home, 
(3  Hume^  1Z2\  that  it  is/'  certainly  better,  that 
the  Judges,  like  the  Assize,  should  eater  on 
the  trial  without  any  prerious  knowledge  of 
the  case." — I  cannot  see  much  in  this ;  but,  if 
there  were^  it  would  result,  that  the  judges  of 
the  coort  of  justiciary  should  have  no  power  to 
commit  for  trial ;  for  that  a  man  should  be 
committed  for  trial  without  any  examinatieQ 
by  the  magistrate  into  the  probai>le  oause,  on 
the  mere  accusation  in  writing  of  any  ooe» 
seems  entirely  ineonsisteat  with  the  due  ad^ 
ministratioa  of  justice,  or  with  any  reasonable 
regard  for  the  protection  of  the  innocentp 

t  ''But,  though  a  Magistrate  may  net,  in 
every  oiuse,  be  justifiable,  ev^  on  an  ex  facie 
information,  to  issue  a  warrant  of  commitmsniy 
the  general  rule  and  usage,  certainly  is,  to  kyok 
ehiely,  if  not  solelv,  to  the  terms  of  the  appli* 
cation,  and  the  relevancy  of  the  ehaa^e  there 
made ;  and  to  grant  the  warrant,  unless  it  ap* 
pear  eleariy,  that  ao  proper  Point  of  BitU^ 
(i  e.  indietahle  offimce)  **  be  charged.'^  Tbia 
ease  muiefweat  some  disoassion,  ia  the  lata 
ease  of  the  Magistrates  of  Cultoss  against  sar 
John  Hendefsoa,  13th  July,  1807,  for  a« 
aUeged  forgeiy  of  the  common  sew  of  the 
bul|)^  After  lMuagapceao8aition,a^ 
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4.  By  the  common  law  there  is  no  re- 
dress against  a  magistrate  or  against  a 
pttbltck  informer,  as  the  lord  advocate  or 
procurator  fiscal,  unless  malice  can  be 
proved  against  him  :  nor  ought  there  to 
be.  The  sole  redress  is  an  action  of 
damages  against  the  private  informer. 
There  is  no  instance  of  such  informer 
being  indicted  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  do  so,  unless  there  was  a  conspiracy . 
Not  being  on  oath,  he  cannot  be  indicted 
of  peHury. 

5.  By  the  act  1701,  nothing  is  requisite 


Wrongous  Imprisonmerdt 
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of  commitment  was  applied  for  to  the  Court  of 
JoBticiary,  by  the  Magistrates"  (i.  e,  the  cor« 
.noKatioD),  ''against  Sir  John,  and  David 
Uosine,  writer  in  Dunfermline,  on  the  charge 
of  their  having  fabricated  a  seal,  in  imitation 
of  the  common  ^eal  of  the  Burgh  of  Culross, 
and  appended  it  to  a  commission  in  favour  of 
a  person,  chosen  by  one  set  of  Magistrates,  as' 
a  delegate,  to  represent  them  at  the  meeting  for 
choosing  a  member  of  Parliament.  Notice  of 
the  application  having  been  by  some  means 
obtaineid,  ^  caveat  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  Qerk ;  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice, 
answecs  were  allowed  to  be  given  in,  in  which 
various  objections  were  stated  to  the  relevancy 
of  the  charge,  as  well  as  a  pointed  denial  made 
of  the  facts  on  which  it  was  grounded ;  the 
whole  being  intended,  it  was  said,  as  a  mere 
political  manoeuvre,  without  any  serious  pur- 
pose of  making  it  the  subject  of  after  trial.  On 
advising  die  petition*wtth  answers,  replies, 
and  duplies,  the  Court  pronounced  this  judg- 
ment.— ^  Find  that  the  fact  charged,  is  a  point 
of  dittay,  and  that  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
Court,  on  an  application  for  a  warrant,  to  take 
cognizance  of  any  other  matter;  therefore, 
ordains  the  warrant  to  be  granted,  in  common 
form,  as  craved.'  '* — Burnett,  322. 

In  the  case  of  William  Murray  Borthwick, 
the  petition  of  the  lord  advocate  s  depute,  in 
his  lordship's  name,  merely  set  forth  the 
allegation  ot  a  capital  crime  havinff  been  com- 
mitted, without  saying  one  word  as  to  the 
grounds  of  the  accusation,  or  the  nature  of  the 
information  he  had  obtained ;  and  thereupon 
he  craved  warrant  to  commit,  de  piano,  for  trial, 
which  was  accordingly  granted ;  and  Borthwick, 
vpfao  had  no  knowledge  of  the  proceeding  what- 
ever, was  immediately  apprehended,  and  so 
committed. 

Upon  this  he  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  which  was  followed  by 
answers  by  the  advocate  depute,  and  a  judg- 
ment by  the  lord  justice  clerk.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly, kept  in  confinement  till  the  24th  of 
April,  when  he  waif  brought  to  the  bar  of  the 
Circuit  Court  at  Glasgow,  to  be  tried. — But  on 
the  motion  of  the  advocate  depute  the  diet  was 
d^erted,^pro  loco  et  tempore,  by  which  the  trial 
vras  adjourned,  and  the  prisoner  was  re-com- 
mitted^n  a  new  wanraut  of  the  same  Court, 


to  justify  the  magistrate  but  a  signed  in- 
formation.* No  precise  form  is  necessary, 
any  writing  signed  being  sufficient;  though 
the  charge  be  never  so  improbable;  though 
the  informer  be  infamous,  a  person  un* 
known  to  the  magistrate,  or  a  vagabond 
without  fixed  abode ;  though  the  imprison- 
ment be  never  so  irregular  or  oppressive. 
There  is  no  provision  by  this  act  to  re- 
dress the  wrong,  if  it  have  only  proceeded . 
on  a  signed  information. 

Lastly,  A  person  may  be  committed  to 
an  unlawful  place  of  confinement,  or  in  an 


proceeding  as  before  on  the  same  allegation, 
without  any  statement  of  facts  and  circumstan- 
ces, or  of  the  nature  of  the  information  receiv- 
ed ;  and  he  was  as  of  course,  re-committed. 
He  had  been  running  his  letters  of  intimation 
to  the  lord  advocate  to  bring  on  his  trial  mean- 
while ;  and  the  forty  days  from  his  re-commit- 
ment under  this  new  warrant  having  expired,  he 
was,  on  the  tenth  of  June,  on  his  petition 
ordained  to  be  liberated.  But,  on  the  same 
day,  a  new  warrant  of  commitment  for  trial 
was  granted  by  the  lord  justice  clerk  a^nst 
him,  on  the  petition  of  a  private  individual, 
the  same  Robert  Alexander,  who  pretended 
right  to  the  goods  in  question,  with  con- 
course of  the  lord  advocate,  obtained  of 
course,  though  the  lord  advocate  had  decli- 
ned to  proceed  iiimself  in  the  prosecution ; 
which  petition  was  in  the  like  general  terms. 

The  justiciary  warrant  was  granted  in  the 
same  manner,  de  piano,  without  investigation 
of  any  sort,  or  opportunity  of  any  sort,  allowed 
the  prisoner  to  be  heard ;  which  if  he  had  been, 
the  warrant  could  not  possibly  have  been  grant- 
ed ;  the  application  being  by  one  partner,  as 
alleged  against  another  partner,  accusing  him 
of  stealing  what  was  alleged  to  be  their  joint 
property,  and  the  question  beine,  whether  the 
partnership  was  dissolved,  and  the  property 
truly  joint  or  several,  and  consequently,  whether 
there  was  a  trespass.  Borthwick  was,  however, 
kept  in  gaol  till  the  12th  of  June,  when  he  was 
liberated,  ex  proprio  motu  of  his  new  prosecu- 
tor ;  his  trial  having  been  first  fixed  for  the  lOth, 
and  postponed  to  the  17th  of  June. 

It  is  obvious,  that,  under  these  decisions,' 
and  according  to  this  practice,  any  person, 
of  what  character  and  station  soever,  may  be 
kept  in  gaol  under  a  charge  of  theft,  however 
preposterous,  without  the  possibility  of  bringing 
on  his  trial  for  a  hundred  and  forty  days, 
although  the  public  prosecutor  shaft  be  satis- 
fied there  are  no  grounds  for  trying  him,  as  lon{* 
as  persons  may  be  found  to  pretend  any  pro- 
perty or  right  of  possession,  qualified  or  alisolute 
in  goods,  which  they  nray  choose  to  accuse  him 
of  stealing ;  and  so  mutatis  mutandis  under  a 
charge  of  any  other  crimes,  which  private  per- 
sons may  pretend  a  legal  title  to  institute  ft 
criminal  prosecution  for.  > 

•  3  Hume,  136.  Sap,  at.   '  ' 
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ifreffttlar  Biaimer ;  or  he  may  be  defirlred 
of  bit  ](bemr  by  one  baving  no  lefd  an* 
tiiority,  M  by  an  incompetent  magistrate, 
under  colour  of  a  legal  proceeding,  or  by 
a  private  indi?idual|  without  any  such 
pretence. 

For  theie  eatet  it  bts  been  found,  that 
the  act  1701  proridef  no  remedy;  al- 
tbougb  in  one  case,  In  1786,  it  is  said  to 
haTe  been  decided,  that  the  act  did  apply 
to  an  unlawful  imprisonment  by  a  person 
not  a  magistrate.* 

*  ^This  claose  (the  genertd  clause  of  the 
lict  as  to  'all  confinements')  has  given  rise  to 
Varioos  questions,  whether  it  was  meant  to  ap- 
ply, 1  sty  to  confinements  irrep;ular,  no  doubt, 
and  oppressire,  but  prooeedmg  on  signed  in- 
Ibnnations  and  written  warrants ;  Sod,  To  ir« 
regular  confinements,  by  private  persons,  tot 
mamstrates,  nor  in  authority;  and.  Lastly,  To 
coimnements  bv  magistrates  not  for  custody  in 
order  for  trial,  but  in  the  way  of  simple  arrest, 
or  for  examination. 

**  Respecting  the  first,  the  question  occurred 
in  (be  case  of  Archibald  Campbell  against 
Ramsey,  abaiDie  of  Kelso,  26tn  Norember, 
1T36 ;  who  had,  on  a  signed  information,  but 
Ibmided  on  afmolous,  or,  at  least,  improbable 
story  (fix.  that  he  had  clandestinely  carried 
away  a  person  of  the  name  of  M'Kenxie  from 
bis  wife  and  family,  and  had  prevailed  on  that 
person  to  abstract  several  of  the  writings  of  his 
estate),  granted  a  warrant  of  imprisonment 
against  Campbell,  until  he  should  find  bail  not 
to  proceed  further  in  the  delinquency  imputed 
to  nim,  and  to  answer  to  the  competent  court 
for  what  be  had  already  done.  Ine  defender 
maintained,  from  the  preamble  of  the  statute, 
that  it  was  meant  to  supply  merely  *  to  the 
abuse  of  commitments,  without  expressing  the 
cause,'  and  had  nothing  further  in  view  than 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  form  of  cororoitmeots, 
in  refusing  bail,  and  in  the  modes  of  setting  at 
liberty ;  and  that  the  eeneral  clause  here  no- 
ticed was  meant  to  apply  to  all  these  forms  of 
written  warrants  and  signed  informations,  to 
every  sort  of  confinement,  whether  in  a  gaol, 
properiy  so  called,  or  in  a  private  house  or 
chamber ;  and  that  the  exception  introduced 
in  this  very  clause  of  confinement,  consented 
to  by  the  party,  or  inflicted  after  sentence 
(where  there  is  no  need  of  signed  informations), 
shews,  that  such  was  the  meaning  of  the  clause. 
The  pursuer,  on  the  other  hand,  founded  on 
tiie  object  and  scope  of  the  act ;  and  that  being 
intended  to  prevent  wrongous  imprisonment 
in  every  case,  and  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  it  oQ(^  to  be  applied  to  all  irregular 
confinements,  without  exception.  The  court, 
while  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  baillie's 
conduct  Mel  been  illegal  and  oppressive,  found, 
at  the  saltte  time,  that  the  case  did  not  fall 
under  the  act. 

^'The  second  point  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Patterson,  14th  December,  1736,  where  the 
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The  meant  of  enlargement  which  form 
the  second  thing  necessary  to  provide 
against  llnproper  imprisonment  are,  in 
Scotland,  entirely  by  the  common  law. 
Except,  1st.  The  imprisonment  he  on  a 
warrant  to  commit  for  trial*  not  proceed* 
ing  on  a  signed  information ;  or,  2ndly, 
Where  such  warrant  does  not  express  the 
cause;  or,  Srdly,  Where  the  cause  ex- 
pressed does  not  amount  to  a  crime,  other 
than  treason.  But  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding to  obtain  liberation,  is  by  the 

incarcerator  was  no  magistrate,  and  had,  be- 
sides, given  a  mere  verbal  order  of  commit- 
ment The  defender  argued,  that  the  whole 
scope  of  the  act  was  to  correct  the  abuses  of 
magistrates,  judges,  and  other  officers  of  the 
law,  in  the  undue  exercise  of  their  authority, 
that  having  been  the  evil  most  loudly  com- 
plained of;  while  the  pursuer  argued  on  the 
general  expressions  used  in  this  clause,  and  on 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  which  declares,  'that 
it  ia  the  interest  of  the  subject  that  the  liberty 
of  his  person  be  duly  secured '  The  court 
found,  that  the  act  did  applyto  the  case,  and 
decerned  for  the  penalties.  The  justice  of  this 
decision,  however,  may  be  doubted.  We  in- 
cline to  agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  in  thinking, 
that  the  statute  *  rebtes  only  to  acts  of  power 
and  authority,  and  not  to  the  masterful  and 
lawless  viol^ce  of  private  persons,  as  to  which 
there  was  no  need  of  any  new  or  extraordinary 
provisions.'  This  interpretation  is  accordingly 
justified  by  what  we  know  as  to  the  abuses 
which  aave  rise  to  the  enactment,  as  well  as 
by  the  decision  of  the  case,  sir  Alexander  An- 
struther,  March  and  April  1730,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Hume ;  and  where,  as  appears  from  the 
papers  in  that  case,  the  import  of  this  general 
clause  was  fully  argued." — Burnett^  384. 

**  The  process  for  these  forfeitures,  or  any  of 
them  (for  so  I  constiue  the  words,  process  for 
wrongous  imprisonment  in  the  act^  is  confined 
to  the  space  of  three  years,  computed  from  the 
last  day  of  the  prisoner's  confinement;  and  to 
this  limitation  effect  was  given  in  the  court  of 
Justiciary,  in  the  case  of  sir  James  Dunbar, 
in  1714,  where  the  wrong  seems  not  to  have 
been  a  proper  incarceration  in  any  known  gaol, 
but  rather  an  irregular  confinement  of  the  per- 
son, in  some  strong  room  or  dungeon  in  the 
tower  of  Aikergill,  the  property  of  sir  James, 
who,  by  his  authority  as  a  baron,  had  shut  up 
the  pursuer  there.  The  injury  fell,  therefore, 
under  that  clause  of  the  act,  which  extended 
those  provisions  of  the  law  ^  to  sU  confine- 
ments, not  either  consented  to  by  the  party,  or 
inflicted  by  trial  after  sentence,'  and  which 
was  intended,  as  I  conjecture  (though  certainly 
the  passage  is  obscure)^  to  reach  confinements 
of  this  irregular  description.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  is  doubtful  whether  the  statute  applies 
in  such  cases,  unless  the  confinement  be  order- 
ed by  a  magistrate,  and  be  under  pretence  of 
complaint  made  to  him,  or  proceedmg  held  by 
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covoMNi-Uiw  prooeta  of  hall  of  libentioD 
lb  all  case*.  The  act  1701  only  inlro* 
duces  a  statotory  mode  of  relief: — Ist,  By 
bail ;  Sadly,  By  forcing  oo  ihe  trial.  Of 
these  I  will  speak  presently. 

.  The  act  does  not  apply*  therefore^  to 
any  imprisonment  by  aa  incompetent  ma* 
gistrate,  (^  by  a  private  person,  as  con- 
trary to  law,  or  on  the  ground  oif  irre^u* 
larity  in  the  manner  of  it:  nor  to  any  mi« 
prisonment  by  a  ma^rate  for  examina- 
tion,  or  farther  exammatioo,  however  long 
or  oppressive:— nor  to  any  imprisonment 
in  modum  poens,  however  preposterous 
'er  unlawful— in  its  place,  nuinner,  dura- 
tion, or  grounds:— nor  to  any  imprison- 
ment for  trial,  however  groundless,  irregu* 
lar,  or  unjust ;  provided,  only,  there  have 
been  a  signed  information,  charging  a 
cf  ime ;  though  the  information  set  forth 
'no  facts  shewing  the  grounds  of  it:  and 
provided,  also,  that  the  warrant  specifies 
the  cause ;  though  the  cause  specified  be 
IJEilse  b  fact,  and  has  never  been  inquired 
Into :  nor  to  any  Imprisonment  on  a  charge 
ef  treason.* 


him  in  tkat  capacity ;  for  this  ordinaDce  seems 
to  relate  odIv  to  acts  of  power  and  authority, 
and  not  to  the  masterful  and  lawless  violence 
of  private  persons,  as  to  which  there  was  no 
seed  of  any  new  or  extraordinary  provisions, 
and  which  will  not,  therefore,  be  sdflTected  by 
the  prescription  of  three  years,  and  may  be  the 
ground  of  prosecutions  in  the  court  of  Justi* 
ciaiy  for  the  pains  of  common  law.  Of  this 
description  was  the  wrong  libelled  in  the  case 
of  sir  Alexander  Anstrather  and  others,  (March 
and  April  1720),  who  were  accused  of  carrying 
off,  in  a  boat,  and  afterwards  confining  some- 
where at  land,  certain  persons  who  were  meant 
to  be  called  as  witnesses  against  these  panels, 
lor  some  offence  against  the  revenue.  The 
Mbel  was  laid  both  at  common  law,  and  on 
that  clause  of  the  statute  1701,  which  has  ror 
lation  to  confinements;  and  concluded,  for 
fine,  deprivation  of  office,  and  incapacity  of 
public  trust;  but  the  court  found  the  bbel 
relevant  generally  to  infer  an  arhitraiy  punish- 
nent,  damages,  and  expenses;  proceeding 
herein,  as  I  take  it,  on  the  common  law  alone. 
-—Z  Hume,  IQl, 

•  "  As  the  magistrate  must  determine  the 
degree  of  the  offence  bv  the  letter  of  the  law, 
so  roust  he  take  the  charge,  in  the  ordinary 
ease,  as  he  finds  it  on  the  face  of  \be  conc^it- 
ment.  But,  although  this  be  true  generally, 
yet  still  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  tnat  every 
magistrate  or  every  informer  has,  therefore, 
the  uncontrolled  licence  of  stating  the  crime 
in  his  information  or  warrant,  in  such  terms, 
and  applying  to  it  such  denomination,  as  he 
pleases.  Certainly,  in  those  (it  is  to  be  hoped 
extraordinary)  situations,  where  the  evident 
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The  remedy^  by  the  common  law  for  oIm 
taining  hberatioD  from  impf  itowaent,  by 
the  process  of  bill  of  liberation,  it  ex* 
tremely  inconvonieDt  and  defective.  The 
proceeding  is  by  bill,  or  petition,  to  the 
court  of  Justiciary,  which  contains  m«pely 
an  unauthenticated  representation,  by  the 
prisoner,  of  what  he  alleges ;  unless  the 
warrant  be,  ex  facie,  defective,  in  which 
case  it  speaks  for  itself.*    This  petttien 


malice  of  the  party,  and  his  perversion  of  the 
facts,  require  such  an  interposition,  the  supreme 
court,  upon  complaint  being  made  to  them, 
will  call  for  the  precogni^on,  or  other  grounds 
of  the  commitment,  and  will  judge  for  them- 
selves, how  far  the  matters  there  appearing,  if 
true  (and  at  this  period  they  must  be  held  to 
be  so),  amount  to,  or  warrant  the  sort  of  charge^ 
Which  has  been  raised  upon  them.  As  the 
sheriff  might  control  his  fiscal  on  such  an  oci* 
casion,  if  he  should  state  a  mere  trespass  as  a 
robbery,  or  magnify  a  common  assault  into  a 
haroesucken ;  so  the  Supreme  Court  will  con-* 
trol  the  sheriff,  or  other  inferior  magistrate, 
and  exercbe  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 

griety  and  the  soundness  of  the  views  on  wnich 
e  has  oroceeded.  Thus  James  Gremin  was 
releasea  on  bail,  though  committed  on  a  charge 
of  cursing  and  beating  parents  (a  capiul 
crime  bv  the  law  of  Scotland),  because  it  ap- 
peared that  the  facts  were  not  of  that  atrocioua 
clegree,nor  related  vrith  that  distinctness,  which 
might  justify  the  statutory  and  capital  accusa- 
tion. It  is,  no  doubt,  true  on  the  other  side, 
that  in  any  instance  where  this  comes  to  be  a 
nice  and  critical  question,  or  where  the  plea  of 
the  prisoner  against  the  capital  charge  is  of 
that  kind,  which  seems  only  fit  for  deliberate 
trial  in  the  way  of  debate  upoi\  the  relevancy 
of  a  libel,  here,  the  charge  must  be  held  and 
taken  in  the  meantime  as  it  is  written  in  the 
commitment. 

**  Let  me  add  one  observation  more  ;  that 
although  the  statute  has  declared  the  privilege 
of  bail,  with  regard  to  all  chargeg  not  affeotins 
the  life  of  the  offender,  yet  it  has  not  deprived 
our  supreme  judges  of  that  discretion  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them,  of  extending  thia 
sort  of  relief  to  cases  even  of  capital  aocnsation, 
when  they  shall  find  reason  for  such  an  indul- 
gence in  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of 
the  fact.  Such  a  trust  is  necessary  to  be  re-> 
posed  with  them  for  the  ends  of  justice,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  ptiblic  service ;  sinc^ 
otherwise  a  magistrate,  or  other  person  in  pulK 
lie  office,  who  has  been  constrained  to  kill  (for 
instance)  in  the  necessary  performance  of  the 
duty  of  his  station,  might  undergo  a  long  oon^ 
finement,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  season  which 
most  requires  the  continuance  of  bis- exertions, 
OB  a  groundless  charge  of  murder,  brought  by. 
the  kindred  of  the  persons  who  have  fallow  a 
sacrifice  to  their  own  obstinacy  in  the  perpe- 
tration of  their  crimes'—a  jBtc0K,'l43. 
*  "  There  is  a  case  recorded  which  shews. 
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k«rls09d  to  te  torvtd  on  ibe  oMpoiita 
fv^f  ^ad  ■  ■■•wrcwi  by  an  iifNiiitbeiiti- 
cated  8tateMeot4m  hb  part.  Then  counsel 
mmf  be  beor«l|  without  aMortakuag  the 
ftcis.  Than,  if  the  parOet  di£br  as  to 
fiwCi^  thera  is  a  proof  by  conmission. 
Than  this  proof  is  reported,  and  counsel 
ara  haahL  Than  naaj  follow  written  ar* 
,  in  the  shape  of  aneaiorials,  orin- 
iioaa»  which  are  priated<— Thus  an 
ise  dalaj  takes  pkce,  and  all  tfads 
while  the  prisoner  remains  immured. 

The  case  of  a  committal  for  treason  is» 
as  the  law  stands,  without  any  remedy, 
being  not  within  any  kaown  law.  It  is 
asprassly  excepted  from  the  act  1701 ; 
and  by  the  act  of  queen  Anne,  after  the 
Unioni  the^kw  of  treason  is  dedared  to  be 
from  thenceforth,  in  idl  points,  the  same 
m  Scotland  as  in  England.  The  remedy, 
therefore,  in  a  case  of  imprisonment  for 
treason,  cannot  be  by  the  Scots  common- 
law  process  of  bill  of  liberation.  It  should 
seem  to  be,  by  the  English  common-kw 
writ  of  habeas  corpus;  but  there  is  no 
soachinery  fbr  issubg  this  writ,  so  that  it 
may  run  in  Scotlana.  It  comes  out  of 
the  English  chancery*  and  only  issues  on 
the  fiat  of  a  Judge  of  the  court  of  KingV 
bench,  or  of  the  lord  chancenor. 

In  regard  to  bail,  which  forms  the  se- 
cond consideratioii  in  this  matter,  this 
seeou  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  provided  for, 
as  to  amount,  by  the  39lh  of  the  kte  king ; 
which  it  is,  therefore,  not  my  intention  to 
alter.*«-One  clause  in  it,  that  rekting  to 
bail  in  cases  of  sedition,  by  which  the 

that,  eren  when  the  warrant  is,  ex  facie,  defbo- 
tiTe,  the  process  of  liberation  has  not  always 
been  oonsidered  so  mueh  of  course,  as  one 
woaM  Bimpose  from  the  words  of  the  act. 
There  is,  oeeides,  a  declaration  in  the  act,  that 
any  waiTamt,  gruHed  as  abore,  shall  be  void 
and  null;  whidi  eridently implies,  that  the 
party  imprisoned  is  entitled  to  be  immediately, 
•r  in  the  speediest  manner,  liberated,  on  ap- 
I^ieation  to  a  judge.  In  the  case  of  the  waiw 
rant  not  expressing  tiie  canse,  he  seems  entitled 
io  be  immediatdy  liberated,  withont  even  in« 
timation  to  the  party  concerned  in  the  com- 
mituent,  it  being  a  defect  apparent  on  the  fisce 
of  the  warrant ;  and  whidi,  therefore,  is  in- 
standy  verified  by  the  production  of  the  war- 
rant. Notwidbstanding  this,  in  the  case  of 
OHeil,  10th  June,  1716,  who  applied  to  be 
liberated  on  the  ground  of  the  warrant  against 
him  not  expressing  the  particolar  cause,  the 
petition  was  ordered  to  be  seen  by  die  ad- 
vocate depole,  and  this  even  by  a  distant  dav ; 
and  it  was  onhr  on^'no  ejection  being  stated  by 
hhn,  that  the  liberation  was  granted/'— .Sumef^, 
99r. 
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in  tiiase  cases  isleft  undefiaed,  to 
be  measured  by  the  terms  of  the  accusa- 
tion only,  I  meant  to  have  repealed  ;  but 
I  undervtand  it  is  to  be  repealed  by  the 
act  brought  in  by  the  lord  Advocate,  for 
limiting  the  punwhment  In  cases  of  sedi-* 
ttoa,— an  act,  which  I  have  already  said, 
reflects  great  honour  on  him. 

The  defects  of  the  law,  in  regard  to  the 
means  affnrded  of  compelluig  bail  to  be 
taken,  are  considerable.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  any  eaamination  by  the  Supreme 
Court  into  toe  causes  or  grounds,  on  which 
the  warrant  of  commitment  has  issued,  and 
on  which  the  oSence  is  charged,  as  being 
of  the  character  therehi  stated.  It  has 
been  decided,  in  a  late  case,  in  the  courts 
in  Scotland,  that  a  judge  of  Justickry  can* 
not  interpose,  unless  he  is  competent  to 
try  the  cnme :  and  that  fraudulent  bank* 
ruptcy  is  of  thk  description.  So  that,  in 
vacation  time,  there  is  no  remedy.  If  a 
man  be  charged  with  this  offencob  Add 
to  this,  that  the  time  allowed,  within 
which  bail  must  be  taken  or  refused*— 
twenty«four  hours — ^is  too  short  to  admit 
of  an  investigation  into  disputed  facts; 
and.  Indeed,  seems  to  infer  iu  exclusion : 
and  the  pains  and  penalties,  being,  in  all 
cases  an  incapacity  of  public  trust,  over 
and  above  the  pecunkry  fine,  are  too  high 
to  be  readily  enforced* 

The  kst  consideration  is,  the  preventing 
an  undue  deky  of  trial.  This  resu  entirely 
on  the  act  1701.  It  provides  for  two 
cases ;-— a  first  imprisonment  under  a  war- 
rant of  commitment  for  trial;  and,  a  second 
imprisonment  under  a  new  warrant  for  the 
same  imputed  ofieuce.  1  will  not  detain 
the  House,  by  stating  minutely  the  stepa 
it  directs ;  they  may  be  seen,  by  reference 
to  it.  But  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
shortly  mention  the  objections  to  them. 
These  are  of  two  sorts :— 1.  The  obscurity 
and  uncertainty  of  the  wording  of  the 
Act.*-2.  The  defects  of  its  provisions. 

In  regard  to  its  obscurity  and  uncertainty, 
the  following  questions  have  arisen :— 

1.  It  is  provided,  that  the  letters  of  in* 
timation  shall  call  on  the  prosecutor  to 
«  fix  a  diet  for  the  trial  within  sixty  da^rs 
af^er  the  intimation."  Now,  under  this 
clause,  a  question  has  arisen,  whether  the 
sixty  days  relate  to  the  fixing,  or  to  the 
diet  lu  e.  the  day  of  trial),  namely,  whe- 
ther It  is  sufficient  to  execute  or  serve  the 
indictment  within  sixty  days,  the  indict- 
ment containing  notice  of  a  future  day  for 
the  trial ;  or  whether  the  trial  itself  must 
commence  within  sixty  days. 
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This  is  a  very  fiaporttiit  quettm;  be^ 
caote,  the  limitstion  of  time  for  the  triai 
to  be  brought  to  a  cenclusioa  extaodiag 
to  forty  daysy  atoally  held  to  ran  from  the 
day  of  gtfiiig  notioe  of  trial  (or  executing 
the  iodictment  whieh  cooUmmi  the  iiolice)» 
if  the  former  conttmetton  be  right,  the 
trial  may  be  fixed  by  the  proteootor  for 
the  hmidredth  da^;  if  the  latter,  it  cannot 
be  bej^ond  the  sixtieth  day;  after  which 
the  prisoner  is  in  the  hamb  of  the  court, 
aftd  DO  adjoHrnawnt  can  take  place  but 
on  cause  shewn.  The  present  practice, 
however,  is  the  other  way ;  though  I  know 
of  no  decision  which  authorises  an  inter- 
pretation contrary  to  the  natural  meaning 
of  the  words,  if  not  their  grammatical  con- 
struction, and  certainly  contrary  to  the  ao* 
knowledged  rule  of  law  to  interpret  doubt- 
ful  passages  of  remedial  statutes,  made  for 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  advance 
the  remedy,  and  as  is  most  favourable  to 
that  liberty.* 
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*  **  Now,  there  are  more  than  one  sense,  in 
which  we  may  miderstand  the  words  made  use 
of  in  the  Act, '  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  trial  within 
sixty  days  after  the  intimation/  The  meaninff 
nay  either  be,  that  the  prisoner  shall  be  served 
with  a  libel,  calling  him  to  a  diet  of  trial,  which 
diet  is  within  the  sixty  days,  or  it  maybe  more 
Aivourable  to  the  prosecutor — ^that  within  the 
sixty  days  he  shall  serve  the  prisoner  with  a 
libel,  cdling  him  to  appear  for  trial  at  some 
future  diet,  no  matter  whether  such  diet  be 
within  the  sixty  days  or  not;  but  although,  in 
themselves,  the  expressions  are  equivocal,  yet 
on  a  complete  view  of  the  whole  law,  and  tak- 
ing the  clause  as  to  the  sixty  days  in  connex- 
ion with  the  clause  last  recited,  which  limits 
the  endurance  of  the  trial  to  forty  days  more,  I 
thmk  it  is  dear  that  the  legisbttnre  meant  to 
provide  only  this  security  for  the  prisoner,  that 
ne  should  not  be  confined  for  more  than  one 
hundred  successive  days  in  all ;  and  that  under 
this  ultimate  limitation,  together  with  the  spe- 
cial one  of  obliffing  the  prosecutor  to  execute 
his  libel  within  me  first  sixty  days,  it  was  meant 
to  leave  him  quite  at  large,  wim  respect  to  the 
diet  of  compearance.  Indeed,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  opposite  construction  would 
not  in  the  end  be  of  any  material  advantage 
to  the. prisoner,  because,  though  the  prosecutor 
call  his  libel  on  the  sixtieth  day  (and  by  no 
interpretation  of  the  statute  can  he  be  obliged 
to  call  it  sooner),  yet  still,  if  he  be  not  read^ 
to  proceed  on  that  day,  be  may  obtain  conti- 
nuations of  the  diet  thenceforward,  for  reason- 
able causes,  from  time  to  time,  until  it  suit 
him ;  under  this  limitation  only,  that  he  bring 
the  tri:U  to  an  issue  within  forty  days  more. 
Now,  this  is  as  great  a  latitude  as  arises  under 
the  other  seemingly  more  fitvourable  construc- 
tion of  the  Act."*— 3  Hume,  169. 


9.  A  seoood  queslioD  is»  sopposiiM;  the 
limitatioo  of  sixty  days  to  apply  only  to 
the  executing  the  libel,  whether  the  trial 
nuist  take  place  and  be  condaded  within 
forty  days  froa  such  eiecution,  or,  the 
diet  of  trial  being  fixed  for  any  dby,  how- 
ever dtstaot  from  the  di^  of  such  exeou- 
tioo,  whether  all  that  is  reouired  is,  that 
the  trial  be  ooocluded  within  forty  dagra 
after  the  diet  so  fixed.  If  so»  the  benefit 
of  the  act  nmy  be  entkely  done  away. 
This  was  argued  in  the  case  of  M^Ewan, 
in  1776,  but  lefl  undecided.* 

But  it  is  obvious,  that  there  is  this  material 
difference  in  the  situation  of  the  prisoner—duit 
by  the  one  construction  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
his  prosecutor  for  forty  days  after  the  sixty  are 
expired ;  by  the  other,  he  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Court,  who  are  bound  not  to  defer  the  trial, 
but  on  reasonable  cause  shewn.  Again,  by 
ordinary  grammatical  construction,  the  words 
sixty  days  refer  to  the  words  diet  for  the  trial. 
Further,  if  thk  be  otherwise,  then  is  there,  by 
the  words  of  the  Act,  no  limitation  of  time 
within  wliich  the  diet  must  fall,  and  conse* 
qpiently  no  limitation  of  time  within  which  the 
case  must  be  determined  by  final  sentence  ;  * 
since  the  limitation  of  forty  days  for  final  sen- 
tence, obviously,  and  by  necessary  construction,  • 
relates  to  the  insistingin  the  libel  when  the  judse 
shall  put  the  same  to  a  trial.  The  words  of  the 
Act  are  these : — **  And  the  diet  of  trial  beins 
prefixed,  the  Magistrates  of  the  place.  Ice.  shau 
then  be  obliged  to  deliv«  the  prisoner  to  a 
sufficient  guaM,  that  the  prisoner  may  be  sisted 
before  the  Judge  competent;  and  his  ouyes^s 
advocate,  &c.  shall  insist  in  the  libel,  &c  me 
Judge  put  the  same  to  a  trial,  and  the  same 
shall  be  determined  by  a  final  sentence  within 
forty  days."  So  that,  by  this  construction,  the 
prosecutor  being  only  bound  within  sixty  days 
to  fix  the  diet,  may  nx  a  diet  which  shall  fall 
on  any  day,  however  distant;  the  only  security 
remaining  to  the  prisoner,  being,  that  after  the 
diet  has  taken  place,  and  the  judge  has  put  the 
libel  to  a  trial,  final  sentence  must  be  pro* 
nounced  within  forty  days  more,  whenever 
these  may  expire.  Accordingly,  this  is  the 
next  question. 

*  *'  But  here  arises  another  and  a  still  more 
important  question.  If,  as  already  said,  all 
thsLt  the  prosecutor  need  do  wUbin  the  sixty 
days,  be  to  execute  his  libel,  is  he  absolutely 
at  large  as  to  the  diet  of  compearance  whi<A 
he  shall  name,  how  distant  soever  f  or  has  he 
allowance  only  for  beginning  and  .finishing  his 
trial  of  (oTtj  days  at  most,  inuaediately  suoMd- 
ing  to,  and  oonnectmff  with  the  sixty.  This, 
though  a  very  material  question,  and  sodi  in- 
deed, in  my  humble  oninion,  as  tends  to  affoct 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  series  of  provisions  in 
this  part  of  the  statute,  is  still  an  undecided  one, 
though  it  occurred  some  years  ago^  and  was 
then  the  subject  of  an  argument  at  the  bar. 
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9.  A  tbM  ^iMtidii  18  thii.  It  it  de- 
clared by  the  act,  that,  afier  tlie  lapse  of 
nixtj  dajri  wiiiiottt  the  diet  being  fixed,  or 
of  forty  da  ja  witboot  brincing  die  trial  to 
a  conduaton,  the  priaoner  iuiall  ba  dia- 
chargcHd;  and  after  that,  ^  it  aball  not  be 
lawful  to  put  or  detaiii  Inm  in  priaon  for 
tbe  aame  crime,  unleta  there  be  ne«r  cri- 
minal lettera  (a  form  of  indioloiaDt).rai»* 
ed,  and  duly  ezecoted  against  him." 

Thi9  was  in  the  case  of  Alexander  M'Ewan 
and  Isabel  Butcher,  prisooert  in  the  gaol  of 
Perth,  upon  a  charge  of  theft.  On  the  1st  Feb- 
bruaryy  1776,  these  persons  had  made  intima- 
tion, in  terms  of  the  statute,  to  the  procnrator 
JHscal  of  the  oooaty  of  Perth.  On  the  90di  of 
the  saoceeding  Mardi,  just  as  the  sixtY  days 
were  about  to  expire,  they  were  each  of  them 
serred  with  a  libel,  at  the  instance  of  the  lord 
advocate,  cdling  on  them  to  take  their  trial  at 
th€  ensuing  circuit,  to  be  held  at  Perth  on  the 
25th  of  May.  At  that  diet,  besides  other  ob« 
jections,  it  was  pleaded  in  bar  of  process,  that 
it  behoved  tbe  trial  to  close  withm  forty  days 
oompttted  from  the  expiration  of  the  sixty; 
and  that  here  the  whole  term  of  one  hnndred 
days  had  expired,  before  even  the  calling  of 
the  libel  The  prosecntor  maintained,  that 
the  forty  days  ran  only  from  the  diet  of  com- 
pearance on  the  libel,  and  that  this  he  niight 
fix  earlier  or  later,  at  his  pleasure.  The 
judges  on  the  circuit  referred  the  case  for  the 
consideration  of  all  their  brethren,  who  ordered 
informations;  and  on  advising  these,  diought 
it. proper  to  direct  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
practice.  But  hereupon,  the  lord  advocate 
consented  that  the  prisoners  shoidd  be  dis- 
missed, on  account,  he  said,  bf  the  long  con- 
finement which  they  had  already  suffered,  and 
the  further  time  that  must  be  spent  in  obtain- 
ing such  a  report.  The  prisoners  were  dis- 
missed accordmglv,  but  under  an  express  re- 
servation of  the  right  of  the  lord  advocate  a^ain 
to  insist  on  the  same  plea,  at  the  eonvement 
season,  if  he  should  see  cause. 

^It  may,  however,  be  conjectured,  from 
this  desertion  of  so  capital  a  point,  that  the 
prosecutor  had  not  been  sanguine  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  success ;  and,  certainly,  there  are 
considerations  of  no  little  weight,  which  may 
be  urged  against  his  construction  of  the  enact- 
ment. This  in  particidar,  which  some  may  think 
is  of  itself  decisive  of  the  whole  controversy, 
that  truly  such  a  construction  would  utterly 
defeat  the  beneficent  intention,  and  render 
vain  and  nuffatoiy  the  whole,  wise,  and  ex- 
cellent provinons,  of  this  valuable  law.  For 
to  what  purpose  have  the  legislature  so  anx- 
iously ordered,  that  the  magistrate  shaH 
intinaale  to  the  informer  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  infonner  execute  his  libel 
within  the  sixty  days,  and  the  prosecntor  bring 
tbe  trial  to  an  issue  vrithin  forty  days,  if  the 
term  from  wfaidi  this  last  period  is  to  be  com- 
puted has  bean  left  entirely  at  the  prosacutor^s 


Mow,  if  be  be  iadietad  and  brought  to 
trial,  bat  tbe  tnti  not  fioisfaed  witbin  for^ 
days,  and  he  be  thereupon  disdiarged,  la 
be  subject  to  be  of  new  imprisoiMd,  on 
new  criaoioal  letters,  in  the  same  way  aa 
if  he  bad  been  Mberated  for  want  of  fiaing 
tbe  diet  wttbin  atxty  daya?  This  involvea 
a  question  of  forty  days*  imprisoMsantt 
arbich  VBmy  be  added  by  tbe  ccmtriTance 
of  indtctmg  within  the  time,  with  the  intao* 
tion  of  abandoning  the  trial  before  the 
jury  is  sworn,  and  then  re-incarcerating 
on  new  criBuaal  letters. 

Mr.  Hoase  thinks  this  not  a  Tory 
ransooable  conatructioD,  but  witbin  the 
letter  of  the  aet.  I  think  it  is  so,  but  it 
has  Defer  been  so  decided,  though  it  is, 
as  I  understand,  frequently  adopted  In 
practice  • 

discretion,  to  befixed  as  late  as  he  shall-chooae  T 
If  this  be  so,  -as  well  might  idl  the  other  periods 
have  been  left  at  his  discretion  too.  And  in 
truth,  according  to  this  interpretation  of  the 
law,  there  is  no  time  limited  for  insisting  (a 
phrase  which  is  repeatedly  made  use  of  in  the 
statute),  since  the  prosecutor  may  refrain  from 
beginmng  to  insist  as  long  as  he  please.' 

**  But  with  ren>ect  to  the  prisoner  who  Is 
served  with  his  libel  just  at  the  end  of  the 
sixty  days,  according  to  the  construction 
whidi  I  am  now  disputing,  not  only  has  he 
no  means  of  bringing  his  tiud  to  a  dose,  bnt 
not  even  to  a  commencement,  within  fbr^ 
days  more,  nor  within  any  limited  period  what- 
soever; but  he  must  remain  continually  in 
gaol,  perhaps  for  several  months  more,  as  the 
prosecutor  shall  determine,  before  the  calling 
even  of  the  libel.  Acoordmgly  in  the  case  ot 
M'EwaD,  there  were  fifty-five  days  between 
the  execution  of  the  libel  and  the  diet  of  com- 
pearance.^—S  Ifione,  170. 

*  ^  Let  us  now  inquire,  what  is  the  conse- 
quence of  that  desertion  of  the  diet,  which 
takes  phMse  under  the  danse  of  the  statute  last 
recited,  where  the  prosecutor,  after  duly  exe- 
cuting his  libel  within  the  sixty  days,  either 
does  not  insist  at  the  diet  thus  named,  or  foils 
to  bring  tbe  trial  to  a  condusion  within  the 
space  of  forty  days?  Is  it  merely  the  release 
of  the  prisoner  for  the  time,  but  subject  to  re- 
commitment and  a  second  trial  ?  Or,  has  he  a 
protection  thereby,  against  all  forther  challenge 
and  (][uestion  for  that  offence  f  It  is  veiy  elear, 
that  m  all  those  instances  where,  bemre  the 
expiry  of  the  forty  days,  the  libel  has  so  for 
been  insisted  in  as  to  be  remitted  to  a  sworn 
assize,  the  desertion  of  the  diet  afterwards  is 
equal  to  an  absolution  of  the  charge.  If  tbe 
prosecntor  has  so  managed  matters,  Uiat  verdict 
IS  not  returned,  or  sentence  not  pronounced, 
vrithin  the  forty  days,  certainly  this  blameable 
remissness  on  his  part  cannot  purchase  for  him 
a  dispensation  from  that  rule  of  our  law,  vrhich 
says,  that  no  man  shall  thole  an  asnse  twice 
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4t.  A  foartli  ^iietftidn  ls»  wbedier,  in 
computing  the  Coity  days,  the  day  of  the 
commenoement  of  the  tritl  shall  be  in* 
chided?  This  was  argued  io  Thomson't 
«ase»  n$9t  but  hat  never  been  decided.  * 

5.  A  fifth  qneetiott  Is,  whether  the 
lifliitacioa  of  six^  and  forty  days  nppiiei 
to  forgery  tried  in  the  court  of  sesnonj 
This  was  amied  in  Stark  o.  Burnett,  1748, 
and  it  was  found,  that  it  does  not  aoplT ; 
and  it  is  so  held  by  lord  Bankton  and  llr. 
Hume. 

6.  A  sixth  question  is,  i^ether  the  aet 
i^ipKestofiraudttlentbaakruflcy?  Audit 


for  die  same  crime;  but  sven  where  the  diet  is 
deserted  at  sa  eailier  period  of  the  proeesB,  or 
pcriv^M  at  the  first  calling  of  the  libel,  on 
aocoont  of  the  failure  to  insist,  these  reesons 
nsy  be  alleged  why  the  paad  should  ba^e 
his  foil  discharie  of  this  aecosation— 1st,  The 
statnte  bts  ssai,  diat  the  diet  is  here  to  be 
dsssrted,  sissplioiter;  wfaeress,  if  die  proseen- 
tor  may  still  insist  ia  a  new  action,  the  proceed- 
ing trwy  tmounts  to  a  desertion  pro  loco  et 
tempore.^^endly,  Acooiding  to  any  other 
eoastructfon,  this  part  of  tbe  enactmeot  is  in 
some  messore  iaraectatl  and  imperfect.  For 
wherein  is  it  any  material  adranti^  to  tbe 
aoensed,  that  his  trial  under  the  first  ubd  most 
eeme  to  a  dose  within  forty  days,  if  die 
psoseeutor  can  again  bring  him  into  jeopardy, 
and  add  a  new  term  ef  forty  dajrs  more  to  his 
eonflnsmeat,  br  the  snaple  expedient  of 
desertiag  that  ubel,  aad  rairiag  another  T— 
Srdfy,  It  mi^  be  argned,  that  if  receifed  in  any 
other  sense,  the  profiskNis  of  the  statute  for 
4ie  several  cases  aad  situations  sMotioned  in 
it  are  uneaual  and  capridous.  One  against 
whom  no  libel  is  raised  within  the  sixty  days, 
ean  in  no  erent  be  confined  for  more  than  a 
hundred  days  in  alL  But,  according  to  die 
construction  now  spoken  of,  one  whoisserred 
with  his  Ubel  on  the  sixtieth  day  maybe  kept 
in  gaol,  and  under  trial  for  forty  successive 
days ;  and  then  he  may  have  to  amfot  confine- 
ment for  forty  days  more  under  a  new  libd, 
raised  alUr  desertion  of  the  first  one.— 4tfaly, 
The  prosecutor  sufTers  no  harddiin  in  being 
obliged  absolutely  to  condude  nis  process 
wit^  the  for^  dayi,  a  space  of  time  which  is 
almost  always  sufBdent  for  that  purpose. 

^  Notwithstanding  these  considerations, 
which,  in  themselves,  may  seem  to  be  of  some 
wdght,  we  shall  find  rsason,  periiaps,  in  the 
expressions  of  the  statute,  and  the  arrangement 
of  lis  several  daases,  to  doubt,  at  least,  whether 
they  are  decisive  of  this  questioa."— 8  Hmey 
176. 

*  ^  In  the  case  of  Robert  Thomson,  in  June, 
1780.  it  was  debated,  but  not  decided  ^neither 
has  Ine  question  occurred  since),  wheUier  the 
forty  days  must  be  free  days,  that  is.  piedusive 
of  the  day  on  whidi  the  trial  began>— 8  Asm, 
174. 


hai  been  found  that  it  does  not«    This 
ease  is  now  under  appeaL 

7.  A  seventh  question  is,  whether,  in 
case  of  a  seoond  prosecution  on  new 
criminal  letters,  after  the  nrisoner  has 
been  liberated  by  running  bis  letters  in 
the  WBj  I  havie  osentioned,  the  limitatioQ 
of  forty  days  fior  ending  the  trial  applies^ 
if  the  accused  be  not  incarcerated,  but 
either  on  bail,  or  at  Jam  without  bail« 
This  wes  argued,  and  ref&red  to  the  high 
court  of  Justiciary  from  the  circuit  court, 
in  the  case  of  Mackiones,  13th  January^ 
1803,  but  not  decided.  Mr.  Hume  is  of 
opbion,  the  limitation  does  not  applv  in 
this  case;  and  so  are  the  words  of  the 
statute;  and  the  object  of  tbe  statute 
seems  to  have  been  merely  to  prevent  long 
imprisonments.*  The  defects  of  the 
statute,  from  the  want  of  provisions  wh\ph 
it  wholly  omits,  are  scarcely  less  important, 
than  tbe  want  of  certainty  which  attends 
those  it  con  tains. 

In  die  &rst  place,  a  poor  and  unpro^ 
tected  man,  who  is  ignorant  how  to 
proceed,  or  who  has  not  tbe  means  of  ^ 
obtaining  professional  advice,  and  d 
following  out  the  steps  appointed  by  the 
statute  for  forcing  on  his  trial,  or  who» 
from  an^  cause,  is  afraid  of  doiog  so,  may 
remain  m  caol  for  ever.  He  is  entirely 
in  the  bands  of  tbe  prosecutor.  If  of  the 
public  prosecutor,  be  will  probably  be 
tried  some  time  or  other;  out  that  he 
should  be  many  months  in  gad  first,  and 
that,  after  being* for  months  in  gaol,  his 
case  should  lie  over  from  one  circuit  or 
assises  to  another,  without  being  moved 
io,  is  very  far  indeed  from  an  unusual 
occurrence* 

This  may  subject  him  to  nearlv  twelve 
months'  imprisonment  before  trial ;  nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
longer,  if  he  is  more  afraid  of  trial  than 
of  imprisonment,  and  if  those,  who  conduct 


*  ^  It  may  deserve  to  be  considered  whether 
the  limitation  of  the  forty  days  at  all  applies  to 
the  new  process,  if  instead  of  seeking  warrant 
of  re-conuaitment  on  his  hbel,  the  prosecutor 
leave  the  accused  at  large, either  inidiance  on 
bis  disposition  to  appear,  or  on  free  acceptance 
of  his  offer  of  bail,  m  a  case,  where  by  law,  he 
cannot  ask  to  be  released  on  those  terms.  By 
the  express  words  of  the  act,  the  forty  days  are 
to  be  counted  from  tbe  date  of  the  new  com« 
mitment ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the  single  object 
and  purpose  of  this  limitation  is  only  to  shorten 
the  prisoner's  conflnenieat.  If,  dierefore,  be 
be  at  large  all  the  while,  be  ui  not  in  the  case 
wbiofa  is  provided  for  by  the  act.''-^  Hioiw, 
IW. 
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the  aecttmion»  are  dodbtfol  of  their  case 
Of  H  stands.  These  are  usually  the  sherifi 
and  countjt,  niagtstratesi  from  whom  the 
lord  AdTocate  receives  his  information; 
and  it  happens  very  often  indeed,  that» 
when  the  case  is  to  come  on  at  the  assizes, 
or  circuit,  the  Advocate  Depute  finds  his 
information  incomplete,  and  puts  off  the 
trial,  on  the  representation  of  these  magi^ 
Irates,  that  nirther  evidence  "may  be 
procured*  This  is  not  only  a  grievous 
wrong  to  the  prisoners,  but  a  great  hard- 
ship on  that  part  of  the  public  who  most 
maintain  prisoners  till  they  are  tried ;  and 
would  be  insufferable  from  its  effi^^t  in 
crowding  the  gaols,  if  persons  taken  up 
hi  Scotland,  accusdl  of  crimes,  were  more 
in  number  than  they  happily  are. 

This  I  propose  to  remedy,  by  the 
introduction  or  a  proceeding  in  the  nature 
of  a  gaol  delivery. 

In  the  second  places  diere  is  no  provi- 
aion  for  fordng  on  the  trial  at  the  assises 
or  cutniit  court ;  but  the  }njsoner,  if  he 
runs  his  letters,  incurs  the  risk,  and  fire- 
nuently  the  certainty,  of  bringing  it  on  af 
Edinburgh,  at  a  distance  from  his  wit- 
nesses, and  either  at  an  expense  which  he 
cannot  afford,  or  with  a  degree  of  danger 
which  he  dare  not  encounter.  I  have 
known  many  instances  of  these  considera* 
tions  deterring  these  unhappy  persons 
fromtaking  advantage  of  the  act  1701,  and 
subjecting  them  to  a  lengthened  imprison- 
Qient  in  consequence  of  it.  I  propose  to 
Inmate  this,  by  putting  it  in  the  power  of 
the  prisoner  to  set  forth,  in  his  letters  of 
intimation,  that  he  desu^  only  to  limit 
the  deky  of  his  trial  to  the  next  circuit 
for  the  district  where  the  crime  is  said  to 
have  been  committed. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  no  means, 
by  the  act,  of  getting  finally  rid  of  an  ac- 
cusation, though  letters  of  intimation 
have  been  run,  and  the  necessary  length 
of  imprisonment — ^a  hundred  days-**en- 
dored ;  for  the  new  crimioial  letters  may 
he  decayed  as  long  as  die  prosecutor 
chooses.  I  propose  to  limit  tnis  to  two 
years.*^ 


*  The  e£9cai^  of  the  remedy  afforded  by 
the  Act  1701,  is  well  illostrated  by  a  case 
ipentiooed  by  Mr.  Home,  in  1754,  and  by  the 
later  case  of  Maddiilay,  eithsr  of  which  cases 
may,  under  the  exisdog  law^  be  that  of  any 
man  io  Scotland. 

''  Duncan  Clark  had  been  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  murder,  had  run  his  letters,  and  been 
disdiarged  at  the  end  of  the  sixty  days.  Soon 
after,  he  was  committed  fbr  theft,  ran  his  let- 


Lasd^,  the  case  of  imprisoinDeDt  en  an 
aocusalionof  treason  iswtthout  all  remedy. 
This  defiect  I  propose  to  supply.    Sir, 

ters  for  that  offence,  and  was  served  with  a 
libel,  caning  him  to  a  diet  near  Uie  end  of  the 
forty  days.  That  Hbel  was  deserted,  and  he 
was  of  new  committed,  on  a  charge  of  wearing 
the  Highland  dress.  And  finally,  he  was 
broqght  to  trial  on  the  original  charge  of  amr- 
der,  of  which  he  was  acquitted.  This  appears 
from  Bfinutes  of  Debate,  lOth  June,  1754* 
The  evidence  on  the  trial  is  curious  in  one 
particular:  for  one  of  the  chief  witnesses 
against  the  panel  details  the  discovery  of  the 
dead  body  and  of  the  manner  of  the  murder, 
by  means  of  intelligence  received  firom  the 
gnost  of  the  deceased.'' — 3  fltime,  178  note. 

Andrew  Maddnlay  was  apprehended  on 
the  22nd  of  Feb^  1817,  on  a  charge  of  hiffh 
treason,  and  also  for  administetiag  unlawml 
oaths,  contrary  to  52  Geo.  III.  104.  He  was 
brought  before  the  sheriff  of  Lanaricshire  £w 
examination,  and  committed  to  Glasgow  gaol 
for  trial.  On  the  17th  of  March,  a  |>eti- 
tion  was  presented  to  the  lords  of  Justiciary 
by  the  lord  advocate,  whioh  set  forth,  that  he 
charged  M ackinlay,  and  one  William  Edgar, 
with  high  trtaton,  and  pnqred  fbr  a  warrant  to 
inoarcerale  them  in  the  eastle  of  Edinburgh^ 
fbr  diet  said  offences,  till  liberated  in  due 
course  of  law.  Warrant  was  granted  the  sswe 
day,  accordingly,  as  of  oouise.  Mackinlay 
was  advised  by  his  counsel,  that  he  could  not 
apply  to  force  on  his  trial  under  the  statute 
1701,  cap.  0  ;  and  that  the  sUtute  of  the  7th 
of  Anne,  cap.  21,  had  introduced  the  law  of 
England  in  regard  to  the  trial  of  treason. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  was  served  with  an  indict- 
ment, charging  him,  not  with  treason,  but 
felony,  fbr  administering  unlawful  oaths;  and 
a  similar  indictment  was  executed  against 
William  Edgar. 

William  £d^r  was  brought  up  for  trial  on 
the  9th  of  April,  when  a  debate  took  place  on 
the  relevancy  of  the  indictment,  on  which  the 
court  expressed  very  serious  doubts,  and  or- 
dered informations  (printed  arguments).  The 
diet  (t.  e.  day  of  trial)  against  Mackinlay  was 
adioumed  to  the  lOth  of  April,  and  against 
Edaar  to  die  19th  of  May.  Meanwhile,  the 
lord  advocate  abandoned  both  indictments,, 
and  in  April  new  indictments  were  served* 
On  the  19th  of  Mi^,  Edgar  was  placed  at  the 
bar  under  the  new  indictment ;  but,  as  die  diet 
on  the  former  was  not  deserted  by  interioeutor 
of  the  court,  Edgar  was  advised  not  to  plead 
to  the  second  indictment.  A  seardi  was  ap» 
pointed  fbr  precedents,  and  the  diet  adjourned 
to  the  26th  of  May.  It  was  then  found  that 
the  second  indictment  was  well  served,  but 
the  prisoner  not  bbund  to  plead  till  the  first 
indictment  should  be  deserted  by  interlocutor 
of  the  court.  This  being  done,  Edgar 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  all  diets  were  contin- 
ued till  the  2nd  of  June.  On  the  2nd  of  June, 
Mackinlay  was  brought  up  on  the  second  in- 
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I  thuik  I  hate  mi  emooA  to  ftew  tint 
tbe  law  of  Soodaod,  ia  Ihtt  mott  ioiport- 
ant  matter,  requirot  parliameotary  re* 
Titioii ;  and,  indeed,  that  fuch  are  its  un- 
certainty and  insufficiency,  that  it  would 
be  practically  intolerable  if  these  were  not 
•ounteracted  by  the  state  of  manners  in 
that  country,  and  the  lenity  with  which 
crimi|>al  justice  is  there  for  the  most  part 
administered.  But  it  were  a  great  mistake 
to  beliere,  lliat  much  personal  suffering 
and  actual  eril  are  not  produced  in  Scot- 
land from  this  state  of  the  law.  In  sajring 
this»  I  do  not  mean  to  impute  blanie  to 
those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  it.  If  I  thought  so  I  should 
proceed  in  a  different  manner.  They 
arise  from  the  defects  of  the  law  itself,  it 
may  be  true  that  they  do  not  usually  fall 
on  persons  of  the  most  prudent  conduct, 
or  perhaps  of  the  most  unblemished  cha- 
racter. But  this  is  no  apology  for  the 
law.  It  is  the  proper  business  of  the  law 
to  provide  that  those  who  are  guilty  of 
crimes  shall  be  brought  to  trial,  and  to 
punishment,  with  no  more  of  suffering 
than  is  strictly  necessary  to  these  pur- 
poses ;«-«and,  whateyer  is  inflicted  on  the 
ffotlty  beyond  tliis,  partakes  as  truly  of 
Mjustice  and  wrong,  as  if  it  were  inflicted 
on  the  innocent.  It  is  attended  with  as 
much  injury  to  the  public,  as  to  indiyki- 

dictment ;  and  the  first  indictment. bsing  de- 
serted by  interlocutor,  he  pleaded  not  guilty, 
and  objected  to  the  releyanor*  The  court, 
intimatmg  an  opinion  against  the  releyancy, 
but  desiring  to  luive  informations,  the  lord«aa- 
Tocate  moTed  to  desert  the  diet  on  the  second 
indictment,  pro  loco  et  tempore  reserving  to  him 
to  raise  a  new  indictment  for  the  same  offence* 
Interlocutor,  as  of  course,  was  pronounced  ac- 
cordingly. The  lord  advocate  instantly  pre- 
sented a  petition,  reiterating  the  origmal 
charge  of  treason,  and  craving  warrant  to  com- 
mit to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  as  before ;  which 
was  granted,  as  of  course.  On  the  7th  of  June, 
a  ^rd  indictment  was  executed  against  him, 
for  administerins  unlawful  oaths ;  and  being 
broufiht  to  the  bar  on  the  23rd  of  June,  he 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  objected  to  the  rele* 
yancy  of  the  third  indictment;  on  which  in- 
formations were  ordered,  and  the  dietcontinaed 
till  the  14th  of  July.  Informations  wer^e  put 
in  accordingly,  and  judgment  was  pronounced 
by  the  court  on  the  18th  of  July,  sustaining 
the  indictment  by  a  nuyority— Xord  Gillies 
dissenting.  He  was  tried  on  the  19th,  when, 
after  one  witness  had  been  cast  and  four  ex- 
amined, the  loid-advocate  threw  up  the  case, 
and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted,  having  been 
in  prison  five  months. — Trial  of  Andrew  Mao 
kifUt;^,  printed  ai  £(2m6iif^.— 1818. 
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uala.  It  enlists  the  feelings  of  mavdcind 
against  the  law— 4t  degrades  its  character, 
and  impedes  itt  course ;«— and,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  consideration,  that  those,  on  whom 
these  things  usually  fall,  are  precuely  in 
that  class  of  life  where  they  suffer  the  most 
from  them.  They  and  their  families  are 
usually  dependent  on  their  labour,  and,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  if  they  are  not 
abandoned,  on  their  cJiaracter  also.  To 
all  of  them,  and  to  those  who  depend 
on  them,  a  lengthened  imprisonment  Is 
ruin.  To  those  who  haye  a  character  to 
lose,  the  berog  committed  to  gaol  charged 
with  a  crime,  is  little  less,  though  the 
accusation  turn  out  to  be  groundless. 

Sir,  I  am  aware  that  I  Imye  discharged 
the  duty  I  have  undertaken,  yery  imper- 
fectly. It  was  my  wish  to  trespass  on  your 
time  at  no  greater  length  than  was  neces- 
sary; and»  if  any  observations  shall  be 
made,  which  r^mre  that  I  should  add  any 
thin^  to  what  I  haye  said,  I  shall  trust  to 
the  mdulgence  of  the  House  to  permit  me 
to  do  so. 

'  It  is  right,  that  I  should  say  further, 
that  it  is  not  my  wish  to  hurry  this  mea- 
sure through  the  House.  If  I  shaH  obtain 
leave  to  bnng  in  the  bill,  my  intention  is, 
with  the  permission  of  the  H!ouse,  to  move 
the  second  reading  for  an  eariy  day,  in 
order  to  its  being  committed,  and  b^ng 
printed,  with  the  blanks  filled  up.  Afler 
which,  I  wish  to  allow  sufficient  time  for 
its  being  considered,  as  well  in  Scotland, 
by  the  judges  there,  as  by  gentlemen 
here— -and  I  shall  be  ready,  for  my  part, 
if  any  such  desire  is  expressed,  to  permit 
it  to  stand  over  for  woateyer  tinte  may 
be  thought  necessary  to  its  due  coasidera* 
tion. 

Sir,  I  be|;  to  moye^ou,  **  That  leave  be 
given  to  brinf  in  a  Bill  to  alter  and  amend 
an  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of  Scot- 
land, In  the  8th  and  9th  Sessions  of  the 
1st  Parliament  of  King  William  Srd,  in- 
tituled, *  An  Act  for  preventing  Wrong- 
ous Imprisonment  aiod  against  undue 
Dehys  in  Triids."' 

The  Lord  Advocate  taidf  he  did  not 
mean  to  oppose  the  bringing  in  the  bill, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  thou^t  that  great 
caution  should  be  observed  m  interfering 
with  a  law  which  had  existed  for  upwards 
of  one  hundred  years,  and  which  might 
be  considered  the  habeas  corpus  act  of 
Scotland.  The  learned  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  advantages  of  the  present  law,  and 
contended,  that  the  s^t  or  1701  afforded  a 
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sreater  proteclion  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
bDd  8f;am8t  wrongous  iapritonment,  than 
was  afforded  to  the  people  of  England  by 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  He  hoped,  how- 
efer»  that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  bring  in  his  bill  rather  for  the 
amendment  than  the  repeal  of  the  present 
law,  as  the  word  *'  repeal"  might  excite 
•ome  alarm  amon|^  the  people  of  Scotland. 
The  changes  which  the  bill  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  introduce  into 
the  law  of  Scotland  would  cause  all  the 
criminals  of  that  country  to  be  tried  in 
Edinburgh,  and  would  so  create  an  annual 
expense  of  15,000/.  or  ^,000/.,  without 
conferring  any  benefit  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Abercromby  rejoiced  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  introduced  this 
important  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
quite  aware  that  it  was  one  which  required 
great  deliberation,  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  was  pre- 
pared to  concede  as  much  delay  in  the 
progress  of  the  measure,  as  could  be 
justly  demanded  for  that  purpose.  He 
alio  concurred  with  the  learned  lord,  that 
it  would  be  better  that  the  avowed  object 
of  the  bill  should  be  to  alter  and  amend 
rather  than  to  repeal  the  existing  law ; 
for  although  he  thought  the  act  of  1701 
very  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  troproTcd,  yet  it  was  an  act 
which  had  been  extremely  useful,  and 
which  was  associated,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  the  subject  was  a  weighty  and  im- 
portant  one ;  and  it  was  desirable  that 
what  was  done  should  be  done  eflectually 
and  permanently.  The  public  at  large 
were,  therefore,  greatly  indebted  to  his 
boD.  and  learned  fHend  for  the  opportu- 
nity thus  afibrded  by  him  of  accomplish- 
ingso  desirable  an  object. 

Tlie  ScJici/or-GfeM«ra/ expressed  a  hope, 
that  no  alteration  would  be  made  in  the 
law  without  consulting  those  who  were 
best  acquainted  with  it.  He  was  ready 
to  admit,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  that 
the  law  was  chargeable  with  many  uncer- 
tainties and  discrepancies  which  called 
for  improvement. 

Mr.  J^nman  complimented  the  learned* 
lord  on  the  conciliatory  tone  in  which  he 
had  met  the  motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  and  stated  that  he  should  be  very 
happy  to  give  his  humble  support  towards 
amending  any  defects  which  should  be 
proved  to  exist  in  the  act  of  1701 ;  an  act 
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which,  though  it  might  not  be  perfect, 
was  passed  in  very  good  times,  and  for  a 
very  good  and  useful  purpose. 

Mr.  J,  P.  Grants  in  reply,  said,  that  lie 
would  comply  with  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  to  him,  and  would  alter 
the  title  of  his  bill  from  *^  a  bill  to  repeal," 
to  <*  a  bill  to  alter  and  amend,"  the  act  of 
1701. 

Leave  was  then  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Cattle  Ill-treatment  Bill.]  Mr. 
Martin^  of  Galway,  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  the  act  3  Geo.  4th.,  cap  71,  to  prevent 
the  cruel  and  improper  treatment  of  cattle. 
His  bill  was,  he  said,  an  exact  copy  of  a 
bill  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Attomey*ffenersl,  and  which  had  for- 
merly undergone  discussion  in  another 
place.  The  object  of  it  was,  to  render  the 
cutting  and  maimiug  of  animals  mali- 
ciously, punishable  as  a  misdemeanor. 
Formerly,  that  offence  watf  punishable 
under  the  Black  act  as  a  capital  felony ; 
but  the  repeal  of  that  act  had  brought  the 
whole  law  again  into  force,  which  punish- 
ed  the  cutting  and  maiming  of  cattle  with 
transportation,  provided  it  could  be  prov- 
ed  that  the  party  guilty  of  such  cutting 
and  maiming  was  actuated  by  malice 
neainst  their  owner.  Now,  he  wished  to 
give  to  animals  the  right  of  protecting 
themselves ;  or  rather  to  give  to  any  per- 
son who  chose  to  act  as  their  prochain 
ami,  the  right  of  covering  them  with  the 
protection  of  the  law.  With  that  view 
he  submitted  to  the  House  the  draught  of 
a  bill  whicji  had  formerly  been  drawn  up 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who 
now  filled  the  high  situation  of  his  ma- 
jesty's Attorney-general. 

Mr.  Secretary  Feel  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  rather  desirous  to  see 
it,  as  it  purported  to  come  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-general. 
He  wished  the  hon.  member  for  Galway 
would  introduce  into  one  bill  all  the  ob- 
jects of  his  compasi^ion  ;  because,  if  he  did 
not,  the  Statute-book  would  soon  be  in- 
creased  to  a  very  inconvenient  bulk.  He  . 
likewise  wished  that  the  hon.  member 
would  define  more  clearly  what  he  meant 
by  the  word  "  malice."  Was  it  malice 
against  the  animal,  or  malice  against  the 
master,  which  he  wished  to  punish  ? 

Mr.  iV/ar/in.— Both ,  but  particularly 
malice  against  the  animal ;  who  ought  to 
have  his  remedy  at  law  in  such  cases. 
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Mr.  P^/.— Was  it,  then,  to  be  con- 
sidered at  malice  against  the  animal,  if 
any  person  cropped  a  dog*8  ears  ?  If  the 
dog  was  to  be  the  judge,  he  would  certainly 
deem  it  malice  against  himself  that  led 
any  person  to  mutilate  his  body.  If  be 
understood  any  thing  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man's bill,  it  would  certainly  tend  to  put 
down  several  practices  which  at  present 
were  very  prevalent  in  our  mode  of  treat- 
ing brute  animals,  and  would  go  further 
than  the  House  would  be  likely  to  sanc- 
tion. He  would,  however,  reserve  what 
he  had  to  say  for  the  future  st-aget  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  read  the  preamble  of  the 
act  which  this  bill  was  introduced  to  ex- 
tend, and  contended,  that  from  the  very 
large  terms  of  it,  any  extension  of  its 
powers  must  be  quite  unnecessary.  He 
nad  intended  to  have  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  the  measure;  but  he  would 
forego  his  intention,  in  consequence  of 
what  had  ftiU'en  from  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  the  Home  Department. 

Mr.  Martin  replied,  that  he  had  made 
nothing  an  offence  in  his  bill,  which  had 
not  been  previously  declared  such  under 
the  Black  act— an  act  under  which  several 
men  had  been  hung,  and  repeatedly  exe- 
cuted. It  might  be  a  very  good  joke — 
though,  for  his  life,  he  could  not  see  the 
wit  of  it— to  ask  him  whether  he  meant 
to  make  the  cropping  of  a  dog's  ears  a 
misdemeanor. .  He  had,  however,  a  very 
triumphant  answer  to  give  it.  It  was  not 
declared  a  hanging  matter  under  the 
Black  act  to  crop  a  dog's  ears;  and, 
it  would  not,  therefore,  under  this  act 
be  declared  a  misdemeanor.  His  bil) 
would  not  prevent  any  gentleman  from 
bestowing  on  his  dog  that  punishment 
which  was  necessary  to  remind  it  of  the 
discipline  it  ought  to  follow  in  the  field. 
He  might  whip  it  if  be  pleased  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset ;  but  he  must  not  cut  it,  or 
maim  it  wantonly,  because  such  cutting 
and  maiming  could  neither  improve  it  as 
a  setter  or  a  beagle.  In  the  committee,  if 
this  bill  should  ever  get  so  far,  he  should 
propose  several  additional  clauses  ;  but  at 
present  he  should  content  himself  with 
introducing  it  as  it  had  been  prepared  by 
his  hon.  friend  the  Attorney-general. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Abuses  and  Mismanagbmbnt  of 
Bradvord  Gaol.]  Mr.  John  Smithy 
in  rmrng  to  bring  forward  a  motipn  rela- 
tive'to  Bradford  Gaol,  paid  the 'lord  Hect- 
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tenant  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, « 
compliment  on  the  readiness  with  which 
he  had  interfered  the  instant  the  matter 
was  known  to  him.    He  was  afraid  there 
were  many  cases  of  such  oppression  eXer^ 
cised  under  the  name  of  law  and  justice, 
in  some  of  the  smaller  places  of  confine- 
ment in  the  country.    They  were  a  dis* 
grace  to  the  country  and  the  age.    The 
facts  of  the  case  which  he  liad  to  lay  be- 
fore the  House  were  these:— an   indi« 
vidual  who  was  arrested  for  a  trifling  debt', 
had  soon  afterwards  escaped  from  con* 
finement.    Before  he  had  been  long  at 
large  he  was  retaken,  and  lodged  in  Brad* 
ford  gaol.     Here,  under  the  directions  of 
the  bailifi^,  for  it  appears  the  keeper  was 
a  very  old  man,  and  quite  incapable  ot 
attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  the 
prisoner  was  loaded  with  irons,  and^ever 
for  one  instant  were  the  handcufe  re^ 
moved  from  his  hands  for  seven  days. 
Owing  to  the  humanity  of  his  fellow- 
prijioners  he  then  obtained  some  respite  ; 
but  he  was  afterwards  kept  in  irons  seven 
weeks,  and  these  irons  were  never  re? 
moved,  except  for  a  few  minutes  once  a 
week,  to  change  his  shirt.     He  admitted 
that  part  of  the  hardships  the  prisoners 
suffered  were  owing  to  the  nature  of  th^ 
gaol,  and  were  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
saoler.    One  of  the  miscreants  who  had 
inflicted  these  cruelties  was  afterwards 
tried,  convicted,  and  punished.    He  had 
an   opportunity   of  seeing  most  of  the 
county  gaols,  and  he  knew  a  much  better 
system   existed  in   them.    This  sort  oif 
petty  tyranny  did  not  exist  in  them,  and 
he  hoped,  something  would  be  done  to 
regulate   these    minor   gaols.     He  had 
heard  of  other  oppressions,  but  he  made 
it  a  rule  not  to  bring  any  thing  forward  of 
that  description,  without  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence.    He  might,  however^ 
mention,  that  a  great  degree  of  oppression 
was  exercised  on  men  who  were  shut 
up  in  these  filthy  places  for  four,  five,  ot 
six  weeks,  when  tne;|r  were  indebted  some 
paltry  sums ;  such  inflictions,  though  of 
great  consequence,  escaped  public  notice, 
and  the  poor  wretches  were  led  without 
protection  or  means  of  redress.    The  bori. 
member  concluded  by  moving,  **  Thit 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  his  majesty  woul2l 
be  pleasea  to  lay  before  the  House  copies 
of  all  the  correspondence  which  had  pas- 
sed between  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  and    the   Lord^ 
lieutenant  of  the'West  Riding  of  York- 
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ahire,  relative  to  tl)e  abuses  and  misman- 
ageraeot  of  Bradford  Gaol.** 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  certainly  did  not 
iDean  to  oppose  the  motion.  If  such 
abuses  were  committed,  he  would  not  take 
on  himself  the  task  of  protecting  the 
guilty  parties.  The  papers  would  be 
found  to  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding;  for» 
as  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  matter,  he 
-had  made  it  his  business  to  inquire  into  it, 
and  transmitted  the  whole  account  to 
bim  at  the  Home  Office.  He  bad 
.thought  it  his  duty  to  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Attorney«generaIy  and  one  of  the  par- 
ties had  been  prosecuted  and  punished. 
.He  was  aware  of  many  of  the  evils  arising 
from  these  local  jurisdictions,  and  had 
Jiimself  brought  in  a  bill  last  session,  to 
enable  the  magistrates  of  such  jurisdic- 
tions to  send  these  prisoners  to  the  coun- 
ty gaols.  He  believed  that,  when  the 
matter  should  be  inquired  into,  it  would 
be  found  that  most  of  them  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  In 
Essex  this  had  long  been  the  practice. 
He  wished,  however,  to  go  further  than 
this  bill,  and  should  not  be  sorry  if  there 
were  no  local  jurisdictions  whatever.  He 
should  be  well  pleased  to  sep  all  crimes 
tried  by  the  regular  judges  and  all  the 
Jocal  jurisdictions  abolished. 

Mr.  Abercromby  complimented  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  for  the  sentiments  he 
bad  just  expressed,  and  hoped  he  would 
not  stop  short  in  his  career.  He  entirely 
concurred  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
as  to  local  jurisdictions ;  and  thought,  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  their 
origin  and  mode  of  administering  justice, 
that  be  would  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  pursue.  At  least, 
all  crimes  involving  capital  punishment, 
ahoqld  be  tried  by  the  judges.  The  best 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commission  to  visit  the 
different  places,  and  report  concerning 
them. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

CaiLDRBN  IN  Cotton  Mills.]  Mr. 
Jtlobhoute  said,  he  would  not  at  that  late 
bour  trespass  on  the  House  with  any  ob- 
servations; but,  merely  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  would 
he,  to  regplate  the  working  hours  for  Chil- 
dren empl(nred  in  Cotton  Mills* 
.  Mr.  J.  smith  highl;^  approved  of  the 
measure^  but  thought  it  would  be  better 
Jto  make  it  more  generali  and  extend  it  to 


other  mills,  such  as  those  for  manufac- 
turing flax  and  woollens. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  he  had  found  so 
much  difficulty  in  making  regulations  for 
cotton  mills,  that  he  thought  that  single 
object  was  enough  for  a  single  person. 
If  the  House  was  disposed  to  make  it  a 
general  measure,  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  C.  Wilson  also  wished  to  see  the 
measure  made  general,  and  applicable  to 
children  employed  ii>  all  such  mills. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  he  had  no  objection  to 
the  hon.  member's  bringing  in  his  bill: 
but  he  entreated  the  House  to  pause  be- 
fore it  entered  too  extensively  intothisfield 
of  legislation.  The  present  bill  was  like 
one  to  which  he  had  before  given  his 
support ;  but  the  House  must  take  care 
and  not  carry  this  sort  of  legislation  too 
far.  If  they  made  the  regulations  too 
severe,  the  masters  might  refuse  to  em- 
ploy any  children. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  was  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
He  thought  the  former  measure  was  in- 
operative, because  the  visiting  magi8«» 
trates  were  not  empowered  to  inspect  the 
cotton  mills. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  to  the  bilL 
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Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.3 
Mr.  Brougham  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill.  On  the 
question,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair« 

General  Gascoyne  rose  and  said,  that 
his  opinions  as  to  the  impolicy  of  this 
measure  having  remained  unchanged,  he 
was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  entering  his  protest  against 
the  bill  now  before  the  House.  He  had 
opposed  this  measure  when  it  was  intro- 
duced alone,  and  discussed  solely  on  its 
own  merits ;  but  he  was  the  more  deter- 
mined to  oppose  it  when  he  found  it  ac- 
companied by  its  adjuncts — the  clergy 
provision  bill  and  the  elective  disfranchise- 
ment bill — both  of  which  he  was  bound 
to  consider  as  component  parts  of  the 
measure  itselfl  Looking  at  it  in  all  views^ 
he  could  not  help  thinking,  that  if  passed^ 
the  whole  measure  would  be  one  of  the 
most  milk  and  water  kind  that  ever  pro- 
ceeded from  parliament.  That  part  which 
related  to  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland, 
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wai  exceedingly  objectionable;  there  was 
no  knowing  to  f^hat  extent  it  might  not 
be  carried,  and  where  it  would  ternainate. 
No  man  was  sanguine  enough  to  assert 
that  the  experiment  would  be  successful. 
If  he  understood  correctly  the  intention 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  introduced  the 
bill,  it  was  not  meant  to  affect  the  existing 
405.  freeholders;   but,  as  they  expired, 
the  right  to  vote  which  would  devolve, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  on  those 
who  succcedecf  them,  was  to  be  done  away, 
by  which  measure  about  250,000  persons 
would  be  disfranchised.     Such  a  measure 
ns  this  appeared  to  him  to  be  highly  ob- 
jectionable.   Another  branch  of  the  pro- 
ject was,  to  provide  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lie  (Clergy,  and  a  resolution  for  that  purpose 
had  already  passed  the  House;  out  the 
bill  had  not  yet  made  its  appearance. 
Perhaps   the    noble    lord    (F.    Leveson 
Gower)  had  met  with  some  unexpected 
difficulty,  which  he  could  not  surmount ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  noble  lord 
had  already  got  himself  into  an  aukward 
dilemma.     A  bill  of  that  kind  could  not 
be  brought  in  without  the  consent  of  the 
Crown,  because  it  required  a  grant  of 
public  money — a  very  heavy  grant,  such  as 
ought  not  to  be  voted  without  serious  in- 
quiry.    If  the  minister  stood  up  in  his 
place,  and  declared  that  he  gave  his  ap- 
probation to  the  measure,  he  should  con- 
clude that  he  did  not  do  so,  without  hav- 
ing consulted  his  royal  master,  and  re- 
ceived his  commands  upon  the  subject. 
The  assent  of  the  minister  would  imply 
the  approbation  of  the  king;  and  it  was 
not,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  be  look- 
ed upon  at  all  as  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
If,  then,  this  approbation  were  not  given 
by  the  Crown,  tlie  minister  could  not  com- 
municate lU  assent ;  and  then  there  would 
be  an  end  of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  Ca- 
tholic bill ;  one  flank  company  would  have 
retreated  without  Bring  a  shot.      With 
regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  at 
large,  he  was  satisfied  that  seven-tenths  of 
the  population  of  this  country  were  de- 
cidedly hostile  to  concession.     What  was 
at  present  the  state  of  the  House  ?     The 
period  had  arrived  when  the  demise  of 
the  present  parliament  might  ere  long  be 
expected :   perhaps  at  the  expiration  of 
another   session,   or  sooner,   the  parlia- 
ment might  die  a  constitutional  death, 
as  it  was  not  likely,   that  it  would  be 
allowed  to  linger  on  to  the  last    gasp. 
Was  it  quite  certain,   then,  that  if  the 
Catholic   bill  palled^   the  next  parlia-. 
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ment  would  approve  of  it,  end  that 
ministers  might  not  be  called  upon,  on 
their  responsibility,  to  satisfy  the  two 
Houses  upon  the  subject.  He  did  not 
make  this  remark  because  he  was  at  afl 
afraid  of  a  dissolution.'  He  had  no  ap- 
prehensions upon  the  subject ;  but  it  was 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and 
that  trouble  he  and  all  men  were  desirouf, 
of  .course,  of  avoiding.  He  alluded  to 
this  state  of  things  only  for  the  sake  of 
urginff,  that  the  present  was  not  the  fit 
period  for  passing  a  bill  like  that,  the 
commitment  of  which  stood  for  this  even* 
ing.  In  his  opinion  if  it  were  likely  that 
the  matter  would  be  settled  in  the  House 
of  Lords  immediately,  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  minister  to  advise  a  dissolu- 
tion of  parliament  without  delay.  He 
was  as  confident  as  any  man  could  be, 
that  nothing  could  make  the  bill  more 
unpopular  than  tacking  to  it  the  provision 
for  the  Catholic  priests.  From  every 
thing  he  heard,  and  from  every  thing  he 
saw,  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  th^t  if 
the  House  permitted  the  bill  for  the  sup- 
port  of  the  priests  to  pass,  no  responst- 
bility  being  attached  to  those  who  brought 
it  forward,  no  adviser  of  the  Crown  having 
been  consulted  on  the  question,  it  would 
be  attended  with  very  serious  consequen- 
ces. He  thought  the  House  would  be 
acting  not  only  incautiously,  but  rashly, 
if  they  carried  into  effect  a  bill  of  jhit 
kind  ;  since,  in  all  human  probability,  the 
next  parliament  would  recede  from  the 
enactment ;  and  thus  the  country  might 
be  plunged  into  a  state  of  anarchy  and 
confusion,  from  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  extricate  it.  The  conduct  of  the 
attorney-general  for  Ireland,  on  this  oc- 
casion, surprised  him  much.  He  had 
called  on  the  House,  very  properly,  to 
suppress  the  favourite  association  of  the 
Catholics— that  association  which  was  said 
to  represent  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
the  whole  body.  But,  it  was  most  extra- 
ordinary that  he  should,  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  when  he  moved  the  third  read- 
ing of  that  bill,  the  object  of  which  wa^  to 
put  down' the  organ  of  the  Catholic  body, 
mtroduce  another,  admitting  to  the  high- 
est privileges  in  the  state  the  very  per- 
sons whose  conduct  bad  excited  so  much 
apprehension.  How  could  his  learned 
friend  reconcile  this?  He  wished  to 
know  to  what  extent  it  was  intended  tbey 
should  CO?  He  was  desirous  of* being 
informed  what  constitutional  Jots  was 
likely  to  be  sustained  by  thoee  dtftrent 
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measures,  and  whether  any  intention  ex- 
isted of  bringing  forward  others  ?  If  the 
people  of  England  were  reconciled  to  this 
•bill  for  emancipating  the  Catholics-^tf 
their  feelings  could  be  ascerlainedi^  and 
those  feelings  were  farourable  to  it— then 
the  measure  might  be  passed  with  safety. 
But,  as  they  knew  not  what  the  real  feel- 
ing of  the  people  were,  he  called  on  the 
House  to  pause.  If  they  did  not,  he 
feared  they  would  have  reason  to  rue 
their  hasty  proceeding.  It  was  not 
bis  intention  to  oppose  the  motion  lor 
going  into  a  committee.  But,  as  he  fek 
Tery  strongly  on  this  subject,  he  bad 
a? ailed  himself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  declare  his  opinion. 

Sir  T.  Lethbridge  objected  stronely  to 
the  motion  for  committing  the  bill,  but 
he  rose  more  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
his  opinion  than  with  any  other  object. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  divi* 
aton  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  present 
stage,  though  he  could  not  but  admit 
that  his  hopes  of  success  were  faint.  He 
would  state  shortly  his  views  upon  the 

3uestion.  This  attempt  at  legislation 
epended  upon  the  institution  of  oaths, 
and  it  went  to  repeal  that  oath  which 
every  member  had  taken  in  the  face  of 
the  House  and  the  country— the  oath  of 
supremacy.  Although,  no  doubt,  every 
hon.  gentleman  well  remembered  it,  he 
begged  that  the  derk  might  read  it.  [The 
clerk  read  the  oath  accordingly,  as  taken 
at  the  table.]  If,  then,  resumed  the 
bpn.  gentleman,  it  should  turn  out,  that 
the  bill  before  the  House  would  have 
the  effect  of  violating  the  oath  which 
had  been  just  read,  he  need  not  say  what 
wouhl  be  its  eflect  on  all  hon.  members 
who  looked  at  this  subject  in  the  same 
way  as  he  did.  There  were  two  points  of 
view  from  which  this  question  might  be 
contemplated.  The  first  was,  that  every 
member  who  was  returned  to  that  House 
as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, entered  it  upon  the  condition,  im- 
plied if  not  expressed,  that  he  would  pre- 
serve the  British  constitution  in  church 
and  state,  as  it  bad  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  our  forefathers.  This  condition, 
according  to  his  apprehension,  no  mem- 
ber was  at  liberty  to  get  rid  of.  The 
persons  by  whom  these  hon*  members 
Aad  been  returned  were  well  aware  of  the 
nature  and  effisct  of  this  oath ;  and  he  was 
glad  of  the  present  opportunity  of  telling 
the  House^  that  those  persona  were  neither 
ao  igQorMit  nor  s^  careless  about  it  as 


they  had  been  represented  to  be,  but 
were  sensibly  alive  to  the  course  which 
was  now  proposed  to  the  legishiture  of 
the  country.  The  other  view  which  he 
took  of  the  subject,  and  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  not  less  forcible,  was,  that 
by  a  direct  enactment,  the  House  would 
recogniae  the  aatlioriiy  of  a  foreign  po- 
tentate. The  terms  of  the  oath  wliick 
had  been  read  were  positively  against  anr 
such  introdoctioik ;  and  vet,  by  the^ill^  it 
was  proposed  to  form  a  board  of  Catboite 
bishops,  who  were  beforehand  engaged  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  obey  in  all  respects  the 
authority  of  the  church  of  Rome.  This 
he  took  to  be  a  point  which  by  no  aru 
gument  the  House  could  get  over.  Ar- 
guments might  be  used  against  this  with 
so  much  ingenuity,  that  line  should  find  it 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  answer 
them ;  but  he  denied  that  any  man  coold 
^M)ntrovert  the  fact  which  ho  there  nd- 
vanced.  He  tmsted  that  the  House  would 
see  its  forcible  efSecXf  and  not  persist  in 
a  course  which  must  stultify  all  tbo  past 
experience  of  parliament,  and  break  down 
the  securities  which  had  been  wisely  fnro« 
vided  for  tlie  protection  of  the  constitu* 
tion.  If  the  House  would  look  to  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  they  would  fiad  a 
great  deal  about  the  permanence  and  in* 
violability  of  the  Protestant  church.  He 
might,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  he  ought 
not  to  attempt  to  pull  to  pieces  the  bMl ; 
but  whether  in  the  opinion  of  others,  he 
ought,  or  ought  not,  still  he  would  do  it. 
It  was  altogether  a  most  vicious  piece  of 
legislation,  and  it  could  never  be  passed 
without  a  violation  of  that  solemn  engage- 
ment which  they  had  entered  into  with 
one  another  and  with  the  country.  There 
was  in  the  very  outset  of  this  bill  a  carious 
anomaly.  It  talked,  as  he  had  said,  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment ;  and  yet,  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  it,  it  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  re* 
turn  of  Roman  Catholic  members  for  Ire- 
land. Now,  in  the  union  with  Scotland, 
there  was  a  clause  directly  against  the  re- 
turn of  any  such  members.  This,  there- 
fore, was  to  him  not  only  an  importanl 
point,  but  one  which  the  House  could  in 
no  way  ^et  over.  Not,  however,  to  dwell 
upon  this,  he  would  cM  the  attention  of 
hon.  gentlemen  to  the  statement,  that  the 
declarations  related  only  to  mattera  of 
spiritual  and  religious  Mieff  and  not  to 
the  alliance  o£  his  majesty's  subjects. 
The  truth  of  this  stotement  could  not  be 
proved.    If  it  coukl»  why  wove  Cathdic 
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members  not  now  sitting  there  ?  Why  was 
h  necessary  to  legislate  for  them  at  all? 
Did  they  not  profess  and  entertain  (and 
be  gate  them  credit  for  the  zeal  and  sio- 
cerily  with  which  they  did  so),  their  faith 
in  Ihe  suprearacy  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
•od  did  they  not  vow  to  contiooe  that 
Aith  to  their  death?  Their  allegiance, 
tbeat  was  divide  The  alleffiance  of  the 
i«lQecla  of  these  realms  oagfit  to  be  en* 
lire,  end  was  payable  lo  the  sovereign 
9m  the  throne;  who  was  acknowledged  to 
be  the  supreme  aothority  in  all  matters, 
apiritnal  as  well  aa  temporal.  Upon  what 
fvetence,  then,  could  Catholics  pretend 
to  a  consitntioaal  and  undivided  alle* 
glance  i  It  was  a  contradiction  in  terms 
to  talk  of  it,  and,  in  fa^t,  was  wholly  op* 
fKiaed  to  the  truth*  What  was  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Catholics  to  the  oath  of 
Anpremacy  i  It  was  ooly  for  one  little 
word,  to  which  they  could  not  agree. 
And,  did  the  oath  proposed  by  the  bill 
before  the  House  (which  he  did  not  quar* 
fel  with  because  it  was  tightly  worded) 
ebviate  this  objection?  Had  any  of 
these  persons  whose  evidence  had  been 
taken  as  conclusive  authority  in  the  com*- 
miltees,  been  asked,  if  they  would  take  this 
ealb  ?  He  believed  that  no  honourable 
and  conscientious  Catholic  could  be  found 
te  take  thia  oath.  He  might,  perhaps^ 
miaunderstand  the  creed  of  the  Catholics, 
but  he  believed,  nevertheless,  that  it 
would  be  found  very  difficolt  to  induce 
nny  of  tbem  to  adopt  this  oath?  He 
"wished  to  know  whetner  the  Catholic  bi- 
rimpa  would  do  so.  He  had  read  through 
4he  evuience  of  Dr.  Doyle;  and  very 
keavy  work  he  had  found  it.  That  re- 
ireread  prelate  had  been  asked,  if  he  bad 
taken  an  oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope 
of  Booe ;  and  he  answered  that  he  had. 
He  was  then  asked,  if  he  recollected 
Ihe  contents  of  that  oath,  and  be  answer- 
mi  that  he  did  not.  It  appeared  to  him 
cather  extraordinary,  that  a  person  of  his 
jhiffh  charaoter  in  the  church  to  which  he 
bdonged  should  not  know  this.  Dr. 
Doyle  aaid,  however,  he  could  get  a  copy 
mi  the  oath  from  the  Vicar  Apostohc. 
He  (sir  T.  L.)  did  not  know  whether  this 
Of  th  had  been  seen  by  any  member  of  the 
House :  for  himself,  he  bad  not  been  able 
to  find  it,  high  or  low.  He  bad,  however, 
gotacopyx>f  anoath,  which  he  believed  was 
that  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  which,  although  he  would  not  pledee 
liimself  for  iu  verbal  accuracy,  was,  be 
htUsHif  ae arly  correct,    The  persoM 
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making  it  swore  to  pay  entire  obedience 
to  their  lord  the  pope,  and  to  assist  him 
in  the  recovery  of  the  popedom  and  the 
royalties  belon^'ng  to  it  against  all  men, 
— to  support  his  authority  to  the  utmost 
of  tAeir  power ;  and,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
to  make  other  persons  do  so,  and  to  re- 
ceive as  conclusive  the  decisions  of  t^ 
holy  canons,  and  of  the  coimcil  of  Trent. 
Kow,  how  was  it  possible  that  persona 
who  had  taken  this  oath  could  with  a  safe 
conscience,  substitutefor  it  another,  which 
in  every  word  and  sentiment  was  oppose|l 
to  it  ?  It  was  impossible  to  do  so  without 
the  commission  of  flat  perjury ;  and  that 
consideration,  if  it  were  the  only  one, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  so  important,  that  ^ 
oupht  to  influence  the  House  against 
going  into  the  committee.— With  regard 
to  the  commission  of  Roman  Catholiq  bi^ 
shops,  he  objected  to  this,  because  it  was 
to  be  composed  wholly  and  solely  of  these 
persons.  In  all  the  previous  bills  of  a 
similar  nature,  security  had  been  proi- 
vided,  by  the  introduction  of  Protestant 
councillors  among  these  bishops;  but 
here  there  was  to  be  no  control  over 
tbem ;  not  even  by  the  power  of  th^ 
sovereign  himself.  Was  this  copstito- 
tional  ?  Was  it  safe  or  expedient,  that 
this  power  should  be  vested  in  the  bands 
of  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  who,  as  he 
had  proved,  had  already  uken  an  oath 
of  unlimited  obedience  to  the  pope? 
Was  this  like  the  wise  and  cautious  pror 
ceedings  of  our  forefathers,  who,  afler 
they  bad  establislied  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  of  the  nation,  provided  a 
sufficient  security  for  their  future  pre- 
aervation  ?  But,  was  there  any  security 
in  this— that  a  Protestant  monarch,  a 
Protestant  parliament,  and  a  Protesunt 
church,  should  succumb  to  a  Catholic 
faith  ?  Honourable  members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question  were  always  forward 
enough  to  dechire  their  determination  to 
aupport  and  uphold  the  present  church 
and  state  establishment.  Even  on  the 
occasion  of  a  simple  petition  being  pre- 
sented, they  were  ready  to  start  up  and 
avow  their  fidelity  towardi  the  existing 
institutions ;  while  their  conduct  was  d^ 
rectly  the  reverse.  He  would  not  detain 
the  House  much  longer,  having  sifted-  the 
suiiject  thoroughly,  though  he  believed  in 
an  inefficient  manner.  But  if  ever  there  was 
a  bill  offered  to  parliament  full  of  vicioua 
principles,  thi9  was  it.  It  had  been  aaid, 
m  the  course  of  the  arguments  used  i^ 
aupport  of  the  Catholic  rights,  as  they 
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wete  caHed,  that  the  Irish  RooNin  Catbo* 
\ic$  of  the  present  day  were  not  what 
tliej  were  e  century  ago— that  they  had 
become  ao  altered,  that  we  might  now 
safely  admit  them  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.     How  stood  the  fact?    The 
more  we  looked  into  their  measures — the 
more  we  entered  into  a  view  of  their  pro- 
oeedings— the  more  we  looked  into  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whether 
in  Ireland  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  world 
«*the  more  we  should  be  satisfied  to  the 
contrary.    Whether  we  looked  to  them 
in  Ireland — ^whether  we  looked  to  them 
in  foreign  countries— or  whether  we  look* 
ed  to  them  in  the  pages  of  the  eyidence 
adduced  before  the  committee  of  that 
House,    the   more  certainly   should  we 
eome  to  a  contrary  conclusion.    Aa  to 
the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  that 
House,   it  was,  as  might  be  expected* 
most  carefully  worded — it  came  out  of 
the  mouths  of  those  who  looked  to  the 
main  chance,  and  who  took  care  that  it 
should  be  what  was  best  calculated  to  for- 
ward their  own  interests  under  existing 
circumstances.    Its  general  bearing  was 
all  one  way ;  and  unless  he  had  read  it, 
with  a  great  deal  of  prejudice,  by  which 
he  had  ^rmed  an  erroneous  opinion,  it  had 
no  other  tendency  but  that  which  he  had 
described.    He  must  advert  to  one  or 
two  passages  in  Dr.  Doyle's  evidence, 
which  were  conclusive  on  the  subject. 
That  reverend  prelate  had  actually  allow- 
ed that  the  pope  had  authority  over  spi- 
ritual matters  in  Ireland ;  and  when  asked 
another  question,  he  had  also  stated  that 
the  nomination  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  had  been  settled  by  the  pope  since 
the  extinction  of  the  Stuart  family.    That 
ti^as  telling  us  a  good  deal,  and  showed 
clearly,  tluit  the  pope  had  an  influence  in 
these  realms  which  was  inconsistent  with 
the  well  being  of  our  government,  as 
by  law  established.    As  to  temporalities 
wo,  the  same  reverend  prelate  admitted, 
that  if  temporal  offices  were  attached  t# 
the  Roman  Catholics,  any  interference  by 
a  Protestant  monarch  would  be  deemed 
incoosbtent  with  the  Roosan  Catholic  re* 
li^oki.    He  believed  this  prelate  spoke 
with  sincerity.    He  believed  that  these 
doctrines  were  consistent  with  his  creed. 
He  believed  they  were  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  all  his  views.    It  was  so,  and  it 
ever  would  be  so ;  as  this  country  would 
find,  if  the  Catholics  were  admitted  with- 
in thepale  of  the  constitution.  Letanyone 
look  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
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same  prelate,  when  writing  |o  the  Secretary  < 
of  the  Kildare  Catholic  cent  Association^' 
In  hia  library  and  at  his  desk  this  Ctn 
tholic  bishop  deliberately  promulgated 
opinions  and  doctrines  to  which  he  must 
ever  feel  himself  opposed.  He  said  **tbe: 
npirit  of  the  CathoKes  had  not  yield- 
ed under  oppression,  but  like  the  reins  tpf' 
their  ancient  greatness,  which  overhung 
that  town  (Kildare),  retained  their  veoei** 
able  and  mijestic  appearance,  and  re*' 
minded  the  beholder  that  it  bad  once  bee* 
great  and  free*  Although  now  it  waa 
enslaved  by  the  tyranny  of  a  worthlesa 
and  base  faction,  it  could  spare  from  ka 
competence,  or  even  ita  wretohedneis,  a 
part  of  what  had  escaped  the  hand  of  tha 
despoiler**'  This  certainly  was  a  feeling- 
proroulgated  before  the  institution  ^  tw 
committee  up  stairs.  Bot  he  cooM  net' 
forget,  in  all  that  had  been  aaid  in  thai' 
House  and  elsewhere  about  |[etting  op- 
petitions,  what  had  lately  transpired,  when* 
a  petition  was  getting  up  in  the  neigh* 
bourbood  of  Weth^rby  in  fkvour  of  tha 
Roman  Catholics.  A  Catholic  gentle^ 
man  of  high  standing,  of  great  talenta,  aadl" 
of  considerable  influence  in  that  neigh^ 
bourhood,  had,  after  indulging  in  much 
eloquence  against  the  anti-Catholica,  prOM 
ceeded  to  a  course  which  was  quite  de^ 
daratory  of  the  views  he  entertained. 
The  pith  of  what  he  said  was  this  t  «<  T^ 
see  our  abbeys,  our  cathedrals,  and  o«r 
churches  confiscated  and  demelbhed ;  t9 
see  our  patrimony  thus  given  no  to  the 
cruelty  of  Protestants,  whose  doctrioaa* 
our  consciences  ibrbid  us  to  believe,  ia 
beyond  bearing.'*  This,  coming  from  # 
Roman  Catholic  gentlenum  and  a  laynsaoy 
was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  of  the' 
danger  of  passing  this  bill.  Wotdd  aiqr 
man  say,  that,  if  an  opportunity  occurred 
to  recover  what  was  lost,'  that  individual 
would  not  lend  his  influence**that  he' 
would  not  feel  himself  boond  to  lend  hia 
influence  to  forward  the  tiewt  of  the  €a^ 
tholica ;  and  that  if  he  were  in  that  Hoaae^ 


be  would  not  propose  or  pomote  a  i 
tion  for  the  restoration  of  the  Catholica  te 
all  their  ancient  possessions  ?  He  would 
flow  advert  to  the  Roman  CatheKc  Testa*^ 
ment  pat  forth  by  Dr.  Troy,  hi  ISie.' 
The  preface  of  that  work  would  ahow  what' 
the  true  feeling  of  the  Catholica  waa. 
The  Papist  was  therein  enjoined  to  bonr 
or  deface  all  heretical  books,  *' for  in^ 
stance,  the  English  Bible.''  The  same 
preface  went  on  to  warn  the  Catholics  to 
avoid  the  English  Bible,  at  containing 
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doctnoet  contagious  and  ooitomo;  and 
to  cauttoQ  them  against  listening  to  the 
ProtestantSi  as  their  prayers  were  no 
belter  than  « the  howling  of  wolves." 
He  would  not  go  further  through  the 
payees  of  this  work;  but  he  thought  it 
completely  overturned  the  poBition,  that 
the  Papists  of  1825»  were  not  the  same 
aortof  people  as  the  Papists  of  1725.  He 
could  say,  with  the  hon.  baronet*  who 
was  now  crossing  the  floor  Tsir  John  Se- 
briglit),  he  was  ashamed  tnat  a  British 
House  of  Commons  should,  in  the  year 
IS259  be  discussing  the  Catholic  question. 
He  felt  he  had  said  more  than  he  ought ; 
but  he  bad  uttered  no  more  than  what 
bis  feelings,  and  his  duty  towards  the  con- 
stitution, compelled  him  to  say.  Oaths 
were  of  tbe  utmost  importance.  He  had 
taken  an  oath  to  perform  his  duty;  and 
he  never  would  take  an  oath  which  he 
afterwards  intended  to  alter  or  violate. 
He  could  say,  in  spirit,  with  the  late  be- 
loved monarch,  who  preceded  the  present, 
that  **  he  was  ready  to  descend  from  the 
throne-—  he  was  ready  to  descend  to  the 
cottage — ^he  was  ready  to  lay  bis  head 
upon  the  block«— but  he  was  not  prepared 
to  violate  the  oaths  he  .had  taken.'  So 
be  would  say ;  he  was  not  prepared  to 
violate  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  he 
bad  taken,  before  the  House  and  all  the 
country ;  and  which  could  not  be  recon- 
died,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  bill  now  be« 
lore  the  House. 

Sir  John  Sebrifki  rose  to  thank  the  hon. 
baronet  for  havmg  repealed  the  expres- 
aions  he  bad  used  on  a  former  evening. 
He  would  again  say,  that  he  was  ashamed 
to  see  a  House  of  Commons  at  that  time 
of  day  discussing  .  this  question.  He 
would  not  add  one  word  to  this  ;  because 
he  ihooght  that  none  of  the  arguments 
which  had  been  urged  against  Catholic 
emancipation  requireid  any  answer. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  tbe  gene« 
ral  impression  amongst  members  certainly 
was,  thai  the  sense  of  the  House  would 
not  be  taken  on  the  measure  in  its  prefent 
stiige.  He  had  himself  tended  to  create 
that  impr^sion,  by  stating  that  he  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  third 
reading.  He  was  therefore  unwillling 
that  any  thing  should  be  done  in  contra* 
vention  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  gene- 
r^l  understanding.  He  had  heard  with 
aatisfaction  that  it  was  not  tbe  intention 
of  the. gallant  generf^,  nor.  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Somersetshire  to  divide  the 
House  at  that  stage,  because  such  a  pro- 
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ceeding  would  be  unfair  towards  those 
honourable  members  who  were  absent, 
under  the  idea  that  the  bill  would  pass 
through  the  committee  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  was  hardly  necessary  for  him 
to  state,  that  he  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
position that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the 
chair,  onl^  because  he  should  liave  another 
opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  the  question.  On  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill,  when 
the  measure  would  be  before  them  in  its 
perfect  shape,  he  would  take  the  oppor* 
tunity  of  performing  his  promise  of  divid- 
ing the  House.  On  that  occasion  he 
should  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  he 
had  before  stated  on, tbe  subject.  He 
should,  however,  feel  it  is  duty  to  enter 
his  decided  protest  against  the  measure. 
He  was  certainly  in  a  minority  on  the 

Question;  but,  ne  could  not  carrjr  his 
eference  for  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
so  for  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure. 
He  should  further  state,  that  his  objec- 
tions to  the  bill  now  under  consideration, 
so  far  from  being  weakened,  were 
strengthened  by  the  vote  to  which  the 
House  had  come  on  a  former  night,  and 
by  which  they  were  pledged  to  make  a 
provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy. 
At  present  he  hoped  that  no  member 
would  consider  it  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  question  of 
going  into  a  committee. 

Mr.  Butler  Clarke  supported  the  mo- 
tion. No  one,  he  observed,  had  ven- 
tured to  state,  that  Ireland  and  England 
could  remain  in  the  same  situation  that 
they  were  at  present.  The  only  way  for 
them  to  continue  the  system  would  be  by 
the  aid  of  a  military  government;  but,  how 
long  would  that  remain  ?  Was  it  on  the 
chance  that  the  spirit  of  the  Catholics 
would  break  down  ?  But,  until  that  did 
take  place,  no  one  would  venture  to  invest 
bis  capital  in  the  country,  nor  would  any 
one  live  there  who  could  live  out  of  it* 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  present  measure 
was  passed,  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
they  might  safely  withdraw  every  soldier 
from  the  country.  He  had  invariably 
supported  the  measure ;  because  he 
thought  it  was  the  only  way  to  render 
Ireland  serviceable.  As  he  had  voted 
for  the  putting  down  of  the  illegal  asso- 
ciations, he  had  thought  it  right  to  sj^ 
thus  much  on  the  present  subject.      ■    ■  ^    . 

Colonel  7Ve;ici&  said,  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  the  unhappy  situation  of  Ireland  had 
resulted  from  the  system  of  misgovern- 
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nMiit  #liMli  kii  long  pM^ailed  in  that 
cwmt^.  That  i^tem  htd,  how«Ter, 
b^eiichaiiMiL  Tfer  good  *eed  was  9ov^: 
but  it  oMM  iMi  b6  expected  that  the  crop 
should  b0  ftdpc^  ftttttctly^  If  govi^m- 
UM&dl  fof  f#0  ydtffii  loAger  puvaoed  the 
eotfttfe  opiNf  wMcl*  th^y  Md  enteredy  it 
w^|iUdbe  MlpotfribU  for  agitator*  to  est- 
cica  diaturbances  i»  Iroland.  The  h<m. 
nmdnibti'  who  ipdia  last  had  saidy  that 
nihwdy  would  earry  capital  lo  IrehuKl. 
liow,  capiittl  to  a  large  amount  had»  he 
teawy  been  oarriad  ioto  thiit  country  ^ 
and  itore  waa  abmrt  to  proceed  thkher. 
TbaO  dapkal  weuU  produce  Maatiy  9 
aaid  induatrv  wimkl  produce  tranquiHi^* 
Ma  aippoied  Caihalk  eman^ipatioil  ^  5a* 
oanaef  m  Ireland)  tba  kmnaiisa  nmH  of 
tlM  people  was  in  an  ignorant  and  degrad-* 
ed  state,  and  ware  ansirely  under  the  in*' 
Aience  of  the  priaathoodv  wltom  he  be«- 
lieved  to  be  directed,  in  their  turn,  by 

eical  Mrsoae  and  poKtk:at  f^eliA^s. 
pf^^  was  (he  proper  tnoinent  tor 
t4le  govenHoent  te  make  a  stand  tfgsimt 
tiaa  CaihoHo  claims^  The  Cacholies  woofd 
not  leoontent  with  wlmt  purliaMent  would 
give  them  1  they  would  never  be  content 
umil  ctaey  obtained  possession  0^  supreia^ 
p#wet.  He  had  n9  eb}eetien<  to  adaiti 
tfaa»  Catholics  to  Ae  pnvileg^  of  a  »i)k 
gewVf  about  which  so  nnidi  had  been 
suhl;  but  fee  would  exclude  dicm  firoai 
tile  mcn^d  circle  of  the  Protestant  consti^ 
ttidbui  He  dretaled  foreign  htfluencOi 
by  laeufieef  the  priesthood  acting  on  an 
iffttoufBfkt  popuhufon^  He  bad  attentively 
considered  the  evideai^e  whkfo  had  been 
givev  belWe  she  patliuusentary  cota- 
aritteei^  iod uiali  ceniptilM  to  oon»  twa 
denclttsie*  dJibrent  from  that  ta  whMh 
dmbrng  n^amfberfor  AMiagh  hadbroilglvt 
hirdnaL  Bo  hoped  the  Hosee  w^eeld 
gsiv  him  eredic  f 09  e«tOrtalfflfig  en  heneMi 
epMbweHttitfsilfojeoti.  HeeDalddeaiure^ 
MH  hia  own  obaerva^ons^  that  the  oiusa^ 
ef  tlurpeeple  of  Irehuid  were  perfieeaiy 
ibdifieeul  withr  regard  to  the  quettiow  of 
•iBMMripatiou^  oiwil  wHhin  die  last  yoar, 
wliewtmiy  wereroiiswdby  the  exertietisief 
Ab^prieAs.  Tbegottent  geu^falf  hud  sUhi^ 
llftaibe'ipsefae  cavrythf  tbemaiw  body, 
«id  abndonlttg  thd  Wiwgtpi'  elludhig  to  tdie 
Ca*elio  Relief  biU^  and  tke  iwo  metmsHm 
wHIcB'waro  eoosfdereA  app«fl[dage«  to  itt^ 
Vmt%  bedilired^  ftisdi  tho  gaMauv  geneflll ;: 
fcr  bia  Mt  is  aecesiBarf  to  reiis^  tbe  e«L' 
anmetaiettteofsbemarabedyv  but^ww)d 
uapeiMry  Hieans'ifrhia  powier  to  promote) 
tiia  antoese  of  tho  a/tegsi  Hw  boHeted 
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that  those  two  oMaiurea  would'  do  much 
to  p^oa»etO  the  tranquilKty  Of  Irelaod*- 
If  parHameac,  on  the  pi^sens  ocoairon, 
were  to  make  a  firm  stand,  and  to  say, 
<<  thus  for  we  witt  go,  and  no  fiinber,"  the> 
qtf^sffoti  WouM  be  set  at  rest  for  evar^  It. 
would  be  an  insult  te  the  Bngliah  Catluv- 
Itca  to  puss  the  bill  befere  the  Hawse;  vt- 
wouldi  in  fac«)  be  an  aoknotvledgitient 
that  parrliainaDt  had  yieldad  to  thethi^eaU' 
oC  the  Irbh  Catholics,  what  they  had 
never  been  disposed  to  grant  to  the  loy- 
alay  and  good  conduei  ef  their  English 
brethre*. 

Mn  fK«  J*  Baitkes  wished  that  his 
avquiesceAoe  to  the  p^opoi^tioA  for  going 
ieto  tlie  oomtnilte^  shmftd  not  be  miseon^ 
stt'ued  into  a  chuege  of  opinion.  The  re- 
sistance re  the  bill  sheuid  be  open  and' 
xvmitj^  It  would  perhffpd,  be  modiAed  m 
the  oemreittee ;  but  no  modification,  no 
shupc  id  which  St  could  ht  presented  io^ 
hfin,  woioid  please  htm.  The  Uiird  tead- 
ing  Was  the  Itage  iw  which  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House. 

The  HouKc  havit^g  resol'r^  heelf  into 
the  cotnfniktee^ 

The  8p€uket  rose,  be  said,  to  occupy 
ttveotrenttenofthe  contmitteo  but  fof  tf 
vety  sh>e»t  titne.  After  the  recent  and 
very  aiaborate  disocttahm  which  rhh  sub*' 
j>cf  had  umki^gone,  he  tnucb  doubted 
wheihi^f  any  pctson  omild  say  tft^y  thing 
i[ssm  wvrh  regWd  to  it,^  and  he  certsthly 
was  niet  prepered  so  afrOgAte  to  himself 
the  capability  of  doing  so.  He  was  pei«^ 
feotly  awarOv  tlM ,  accordrag  ro  the  strict 
rales  and  fbrmeof  ttie  Heose,  the  present 
stage  of  the  bill  under  considevrnton  waa 
newbeir  the  Asm  eenvonientr  oar  the 
rtMat  regular  oGOasloo^  foi^any  ifteAiber  to 
aiaie  hia  ^nikM  wM  re^rd  to  it ;  but, 
aa  Ma  dfinien  mt  t^e  que^lorf  remahied 
emiMyuDahaogedi,  dnd  aatbia  wtis  rhefirst 
opfloft^ty,  and!  peilbps  it  rtighir  be  the 
Ixit,-  en  imth  he  sbeuld  be  eiM^led'  f^ 
address  the  House  all  the  atiOaaiflre^  be 
trusted  be  might'  bo  pentlStllied  te  ^y  a 
ftrw  wordl.  Noibiifg,  theii,  which  he  lva«r 
beavd  o»  read  bad  relieve  bl4  aiind  f^ooi 
i;hw  «!rlo(ia  tipprehenaioibr  with  whi<$h*  it' 
wttPdllod^  with  fegai-d  to  tbi»  gr^at,  and, 
eebelhouj^hvr  ifivoM  daugerous  me^fsui^. 
Having  said  thus  much,  ne  ooald  asMrw 
tto  donMhiliee,  that  be  had  no  amend* 
leeht  to  proposer  imv  diid  he  w%h  to  prcse 
m  djffaiion  ^  paetiduiarly  efter  the  opinion 
of  the  House  bed  been  efe  decitfedf)^  eX^ 
pre^^  on  ^let  peinit.  However  paiHful 
ia  taiiM  be  se  hias  td  ii^^  fro«a  the  ma- 
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jority  of  dm  Hout6*-4iowever  painful  it 
might  be  to  hit  fbeiings  to  diror  from 
those  whose  q)inions  he  ought  to  respect, 
and  on  whose  opmions  be>  in  almost  every 
case,  placed  the  greatest  reliance;  and 
above  all,  notwithstanding  he  felt  that  the 
course  he  was  now  piirauing  was  a  great 
efU,  aad  to  be  justified  only  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  case,  still,  ieeling  that  a 
question  of  this  kind  admitted  of  no  coon 
promise,  so  long  as  he  retained  his  oon- 
scientious  objections  to  the  meaaare  of 
emancipation,  he  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself  if  he  did  not  declare  theai.  He 
hoped  the  committee  would  pardon  him 
for  having  troubled  them  with  these  few 
words.  He  had,  as  he  before  stated,  no 
amendment  to  propose ;  nor  was  he  aware 
that  it  was  intended  to  propose  any»  or 
to  eome  to  any  division  In  the  committee* 
He  bad  been  anxious  not  to  remain  silent 
with  regard  to  the  present  bill— -the  only 
public  measure  with  whidi  he  had  inter* 
fered,  since  he  had  had  the  hooour  to  fill 
the  Chair* 

Mr.  Peel  observed,  that  in  1821,  when 
a  bill  similar  to  that  now  before  the  House 
was  under  diicussioOt  various  propositions 
were  submitted  to  the  Housie— some  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  the  offices  to 
which  Catholics  should  be  admitted,  and 
others  for  continuing  their  exclusion 
from  parliament,  and  the  governments 
of  the  colonies.  He  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  stating,  tliat  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
submit  any  propositions  of  that  kind  to 
the  committee  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  sense  of  parliament  baviog  been  fairly 
declared  on  those  points* 

Sir  H.  Pamell  took  thai  opportunity 
of  stating,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Somersetsnire,  in  reading  the  oath  taken 
by  Roman  Catholic  biraops,  had  omit* 
ted  a  very  important  passagCt  in  which 
they  stoted,  that  their  rehitiona  with  the 
pope  could  in  no  wav  shake  their  fidelity 
to  the  king  and  roTal  fiunilv* 

Mr.  Peel  thought  that  the  oath  which 
the  Catholic  bishops  at  present  took  was 
highly  objectionable.  The  House  ought 
to  have  had  somd  asaorancey  that  it  would 
be  modified,  before  they  nledsed  them- 
selves to  grant  a  provisioa  for  toe  Roman 
Catholic  clergy. 

Sir  H.  Pamell  replied,  that  what  9^ 
peared  to  be  the  objectionable  parts  of  the 
oath,  had  been  explained  to  bis  haraileas 
by  high  Catholic  authorities. 

On  the  motion  of  an  hon.  member^ 
whose  name  we  could  not  learn,  that  the 
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form  of  the  Catholic  oath  AooU  bft 
amende  by  substituting  the  words  ^pre- 
sent Protestant  church  establishment,'* 
for  *<  present  churdi  establishment,'* 

Mr.  Plunkett  objected  to  the  altcratfon^ 
on  the  ground  that  casuists  might  call  it 
an  admifision,  that  there  was  some  other 
established  church,  besides  the  Prot^- 
tant,  existing  in  England.  The  right  hen.  > 
gentleman  further  observed,  thai  the  oath 
already  was  any  thing  rather  than  such* 
as  was  called  for  by  the  friends  of.  the 
Catholic  bill.  It  called  for  a  disavowal, 
by  i\\t  Catholics  of  doctrines  wliich  b»^ 
man  in  his  senses  could  suspect  them  of 
enteruining^  But,  the  fact  was,  that  in 
1821,  the  Catholic  advocates  had  been 
taunted  by  their  adveiaaries  for  not  ea»» 
ploying  the  long  and  formal  oath  provided 
in  1793 ;  and,  in  order  to  satisfy  as  far  aa 
possible  all  scruples,  that  oath  ef  1793  waa 
now  returned  to. 

Mr.  Secretary  Petl  concurred  in  the 
objectioo  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend  to  the  proposed  verbal  amendment* 
With  respect  to  the  form  of  the  oath,  ho 
was  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  tliat  if  an 
ob^tion  bad  been  made  to  some  parts  of 
it,  he  should  have  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  such  an  objection.  That  part  of  it, 
for  instance,  which  called  upon  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  to  disclaim  the  doctrine  of 
iu  being  lawful  to  murder  or- destroy  any 
person  under  pretence  of  his  being  a 
heretic  or  an  infidel,  he  could  not  but 
consider  most  objectiooable ;  because  be 
could  not  for  a  moment  impute  such  prin- 
ciples to  the  Catholics. 

Mr.  Braughgm  said,  that  the  observa- 
tion just  made  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  candid  aim 
manly  courae  which  he  had  purauedl 
throughout  the  discussion  of  this  ^estioo* 
His  opposition  had  never  been  a  captious 
or  invidious  opposition ;  but  it  had  beoi 
uniformly  frank,  candid,  manly,  and- 
honourable.  Aa  to  the  verbal  amend- 
ment whicrli  had  been  proposed,  he  agreed 
with  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend*^ 
that  the  substitution  of  the  word  «<  Protest-^ 
tant "  might  be  misinterpreted.  It  might' 
be  argued  by  captioua  and  subtle  p«r<«' 
sons,  that  inwactiy,  the  legislature  were 
admitting  an  eitablished  raligion  o&ee 
than; the  ProteaUnt.  The  form  of  tho 
oath  was  undoubtedly  liable  to  tlic  same 
objection,  as  all  the  forms  in  which  wo 
abjured  Catholicism ;  which  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  insuks  on  our  Catho- 
lic brethren.    He  shouU  agree,  however,' 
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H»  ib»  praimt:  iwrm ;  Bot-  beeaote  it 
Bdt  liaUeto  olijecUoii  upon  prioc^pfer  but 
beM»e  the  vam^nfof  1881  was  stroaglj 
apposed  bj  tome  penont  on  the  groinid 
or  the  fottB-of  oetb*  proposed  in  179d> 
liot  hafftng  been  agaki  lotrodiiced^ 

The  Amendment  was  withdrawn  by 
the  honourable  member  who  had  pro* 
poaedit. 

Mr.  B.  Cooper  could  not  mideratand 
liow  a  Roman  Caftliolic  could  sincerely 
and  Gonicieiir4ou8ly  take  an  oalh«  which 
went  to  the  ebjaration  of  some  of  the 
main  dkactrines  of  his  religion*  He  was 
^uiteanroy  that  if  he  was  a  Roman  C** 
iho^,  he  ceold  not  take  such  an  oath. 
In  iact»  oaths  of  tUa  description  had  been 
expres^y  declared  by  Ihe  pope»  to  be  in- 
vttHd  and  no^atevy. 

Mr*  F.  litMgerald  observed,,  that  the 
irery  oath  which  lo  the  mind  of  the  faon. 
member  lb&i,Glouoester  appeared  impos-i 
stble.for  the  Cathohc  to  take,  had  been 
actoaUjr  the  law  of  tlie  land  for  a  coosid-* 
arable  tiaM,  and  was  admbistered  to  every 
Cathoiio  open  various  occasions.  It  was 
known  as  Dr.  Duigeoan's  oath.  If  the 
bishepa  abitaiaed  finim  taking  it,  so  long 
as  they  were  forbidden  by  the  pope,  it 
was.  a  proof  of  their  stnoerity;  and  the 
fiikct  of  their  ailerwards  taking  it  proved, 
eitlier  that  the  pope's  opinions  had  been 
changed)  oc  that  the  Irish  bishops  dts- 
daimed  any  authority,  on  the  part  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  to  interiere  with  them  tn 
■Mttera  of  a  temporal  nature.  In  either 
ease,  their  having  6nce  abstained  from  it. 
through  prmciple,  mid  subsequently  sab« 
seribh^  to  it,  aibrded  strong  evidence  of 
their  sincerity. 

Sir  •/.  Newport  said,  that  the  oath  In 
^eation  had  been  framed  by  Dr.  Dtti« 
genan,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  minutest  prejudices  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  CattKMics,  and  with  no  dis- 
position to  relieve  the  latter  from  the  dis- 
^neeable  task  of  dlsdaimtng  any  imagi- 
nable objectionabie  doctrioes.  He  was 
astonished  that  an  oathi  framed  by  that 
karnfed  person,  shonU  have  been  cavilled 
at  by  any  one  else.  Upon  the  point  of 
scruple  it  was  only  necessarv  to  say,  that 
the  bends  of  the  Catholic  <muf  ch  in  Ire- 
land approved  oU  and  subscribed  to,  this 
ibrm  of  oath  at  the  present  moment. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally framed  with  a  view  to  outrage 
thctir  feeiin^r  by  the  learned  doctor  to 
whom  he.li^  referred;  but  it  was  also 
fomed  in  total  ignorance  of  the  prkciplea 
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of  the  CaAeMo  faith.  However,  the 
House  might  feat  content  with  it,  seeing 
that  it  had  satisied 'the  prejudices  of 
those  who  had  been  the  most  distinguished 
for  'theur  hestilitj  to  Catholie  emancipa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gotdktm  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
there  was  no  necessity  to  adhere  so  closely 
to  the  oath  of  1793;  and  particularly 
when  it  was  rendered  needless  by  tlie 
subsequent  navidence  which  had  been 
received. 

Mr.  Sumner  suggested  the  omission 
from  the  oath  of  invidious  passages,  such 
as  the  diaciaimer  of  **  a  right  to  murder, 

&C." 

Mr.  Fiunhett  gave  the  hon.  member 
credit  for  the  good  faith  and  generosity 
with  which  he  made  the  proposition,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  likely  to  advance 
the  success  of  the  measure  to  accede  to 
it.  If  the  objections  of  this  House  onljr 
were  to  be  encountered,  he  should  have 
no  hesitation ;  but,  he  feared  the  efface 
which  the  omission  might  have  in  another 
place.  If  the  bill  should  come  down  from 
the  Lords,  he  would  receive  the  sugges« 
tion  as  a  favour  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics. 
At  present  be  could  not. 

Mr.  Brot^^iom  said,  that  the  oath  was 
required  to  be  taken  only  by  those  wiio 
were  called  to  exercise  some  public  func- 
tion. If  they  should  not  undertake  the 
office,  there  would  be  no  necessity  of 
taking  the  oath.  Some  honourable  mem- 
bers objected  to  the  oath  es  aninsufficienc 
security,  in  consequence  of  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  absolving  power  of  the 
pope.  But,  he  begged  to  ask  what  other 
security  had  they  at  present  but  that  of 
an  oath^  What  was  there  to  hinder  his 
learned  firiend  Mr.  O'Connell,  from  taking 
his  seat  in  that  House  at  the  present  day 
but  an  oath  ?  There  were  many  parts  of 
Irehind— -he  would  not  name  them,  lest  ho 
should  give  alarm  to  some  of  th^  Irish 
members) — where,  if  Mr.  O'Connell  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  candidate,  .his  election 
would  be  certain.  There  were  also  some 
places  in  England  in  which,  if  he  present 
ted  himself,  his  return  would  be  secure. 
What  was  it  that  prevented  him,  but  an 
oath  I  <«  Oh,  but,''  said  the  oppcmenU  of 
this  bill,  «*  the  pope  may  absolve  him  from 
that  oath."  «*  No."  replied  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  •'Ido  not  believe  that  he  or  any 
other  authority  has  that  powers  and  there- 
fore I  will  stay  out  of  parliament  because 
I  cannot  conscientiously  tak^  it.'*  Why, 
the  thing  waa  quhe  phuoi  and  be  did  not 
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ihtpmoStatkiQ^k  und«fifeiMl  enta  %f 
Ihe  4ion,  nt«»her  foe  ^Bneld.  Tte  iwn. 
«peQiber,  lK>weiwr»  and  his  «0M«rt  iho 
neunber  &r  SuricjPi  i^thft  Muled  tn^iihrtr 
xm  thif  queftioD.  fiie^.'WibotolKoadttfleaAt 
every  kind  of  oalhs,  and  yet  turned  roMwi 
AOil  said)  ibk  vaa  not  atifieiMtiy  atrong 
«•  a  aeouriiy^  Why  ia  the  nane  oi  Hea^ 
ven,  or  he  would  say  at  perhaps  aooaathiag 
«f  gr^ator  irdght  vith  tihoee  vho  wera  ao 
mttch  alarmed  for  tlieaeourilyoraha  Fr»* 
testant  establishment— in  the  name  ef  Dn 
Duigeaan,-  and  fvhai  teturkf  could  they 
b«ve  greater  than  that  which  tbmy  alreai^ 
fioiaesaed  ?  Whal,  hewettU  ra|Mat|  pr»t 
vented  the  Catholic  from  coming  lato 
parliament  vrithtfUt  the  iaterveotiijvi  of  any 
bill,  but  his  reapeot  for  the  aaactky  of  an 
flal^»«Ad  hia  cooaaqueiit  imsrilliagneaa  to 
lake  one  froii  which  ka  ko^w  he  oo«ld 
not  be  absolved  ?  For  Us  own  papt,  ho 
was  not.aaxieus  for  aoy  oaih,  bedaute  bo 
di4  not  believe,  aoy  aooh  seeuiky  aeoea* 
sary ;  hut,  he.conaeoted  to  an  oaih  foeiog 
embodied  in  the  biM,.  beoanse  he  knew 
that  ho  had  Co  coodliaAe  prejudices  4  and 
if*  by  allowing  the  oath  Co  reoraio,  ho 
CPulJ  make  even  one  convert  in  that 
House  or  in  the  other,  bo  would  eonseni 
10  the  oatha  remaining  as  they  now  .stood 
in  Uie  biH :  bitt  he  did  noa  admit  thi^ 
were  in  themaolves  necesaoay  t^  the  ae^ 
e«inty  of  tile  ooonir^  He  coacufred 
With  what  had  lately  ihllo^fron  the  righa 
boo«  Secretary  of  State  for  ^oreigo  Aifiurs, 
that  no  €9rce  oouid  he  rehired  |o  eatae 
by  tlie  door  of  the  eonstitvtioo,  imleaa  it 
were  closed.  Let  tlie  door  be  thrown 
wide  open)  and  the  force  wo«kl  apen^ 

Mr.  Peel  was  aoKious  lo  know  whether 
ihe  hon«  aad  ieaaned  gentleman  intendeil 
to  propoee  any  amendment,  in  that  part 
of  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  ProCoalanis,  aa 
far  aa  respected  the  actual  anthoniy  of 
lli#  pope  in  this  couoln-y» 

I4r^  Biwuf^m  saiq^  thai  when  the 
clause  Aepoc^sog  the  eooMnisaion  came  to 
bo  diaeMaaed,  ho  would  pcoposo  an 
aaneadenaar,  but  net  Id  the  pomt  10  whadi 
<he  ffjght  bdn^  gonileooan  adverted. 

Mt.  Porf  withsirt^ifaDingtoaBtidpnte 
tbe  4iae««if«0ft  on  ifce  ohmse,  aaid,  diat 
whoa  4hey  teliei^  Abo  CathoHc  firoaa  «a^ 
king  the  ofith  of  ai^Msp^acy^  they  ahouid 
also  eonaider  Ike  ^kmoipa  in  which  they 
might  leav^  Ahe  oooafluainlifOB  Protestant 
witfa  peapeot  to  it.  By  Jfae  msy  fact  of 
^Boneratmg  ihe  Calhpho  Ados  the  oadi, 
^n  ftdqusaipa  iaa«  ioi|<|q,  Afit4kojp^had 
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aoose  spMiMal  anprcnaaay ;  md  yen  tbo 
Siotastaot  flpouki  atill  h0  tettad  opoaeo 
awear  that,  **  ao  foreign  prinee,  prilato# 
atnte,  #r  |Mtentate,  ham  or  eught  to  hevo 
any  power,  poe»emiaenee  or  authority^ 
ecclesiaaiical^teraperal,  m  Iheaoreahns*" 
Mow,  how,  after  an  admission  of  the  •piri-' 
toal  aittbority  to  the  Roman  Cathbliea# 
could  a  Protestant  be  called  upon  to  Bwmm 
thoftit4idnot«xiat^  .      . 

Mr.  PluHkeh  .did  not  think  itfio  Fobn 
teatants  would  ho  m  a  wome  silaaitian 
after  the  paaamg  of  this  biU  than  ibov 
were  before  it,  with  respect  to  ll»  omii 
of  aupaemaoy.  Why,  his  right  hen. friend 
haow  II 0 very  body  knew**-dHit  the  popB 
dki  at  the  pseeant  nunnent  eaofciae  n  spi« 
vituel  aathoritgr  in  thia  coaatry.  Bot, 
those  who  took  the  oath  denyhig  any  anah 
andiortty,  did  ao  with  great  safety,  be- 
cnoae^y  roeant,  nod  she  oath  ntnntnei 
aaore^  that  no  aueh  ntttfaert^y>or  eontrol 
eoNsled  o^er  the  peraon  sakilig  it;  If  tbw 
oath  was  intended  to  oonvey,  that  no  anchi 
•nthority  existed  any  where  in  thia  oomw 
try,  then  all  thoae  who  awore  that,  asnas 
swear  to  what  was  6dse.  1^  tewe^ror» 
hia  eight  hon»  liriond  wished  to  hav«  n  biil 
tie  reHeve  the  Midar  conaelenoaa^  of  any- 
individiBBla  with  respect  to  the  oath,  ho 
shoaU  barreno  objoetion  whaterer  to  anob 
a  onnrae. 

Mr.  Ae2  did  net  eansider  the  eiq^»« 
tion  of  htt  riglit  hon.  and  learned  fnsnd 
satislaotory.  it  was  true  in  one  senaor 
dm  aiteation  of  the  Frotottaoit  woold  noi 
be  wnrae  than  at  present  if  thia  bill  iluMhl 
pass ;  hut,  in  awethar  it  wooU,  beeaoi^ 
by  Ihia  bill,  the  spiritual  awtherity  of  tho 
pope  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  ho  ieyil* 
iied;  which  h  waa  wet  nt  the  present 
noinent*  We  wena  now  about  to^  grant 
sahuues  to  Rotaa  Caibolic  arohbiabopt 
and  biahopa,  sshich  wpidd  bo  rooof* 
niakig  the  Chtholic  ehurch  aa  legattf 
estaU^ed,  whioh  it  was  not  ait  preaeaaw 

Alrv  Mvm^ktm  obaerved,  that  1  ^ 
hbks  statement  of  Mi  righthoe«  ^imI  le 


ed  Aiead,  ho  should  deepait  of  oenthiQinf 
the  fighi  ben.  gontiaman  opposite^  bna 
sdllhe  eoold  noteroidaayhig  afew  wiHdab 
If  she  <Mth  of  supreinacy  waa  to  be  nndeiw 
atood  in  the  eenso  in  whioh  the  right  hon^ 
goMleatan  took  it,  no  man  eouM  awear  it 
lOibiNit  swearing  falaely,  beeauae  no  man 
eeidddeny,  that  the  pope  hod  a  aphitnrt 
Mithortiyf  reoogniaed  in  this  oonntry  by  n 
hwflo  portion  of  our  Mlefw-sufafeots*  no 
hni  taken  the  oath,  and  ho  hod  done  it 
anC^yi    Hehadawom  ngt^hatthepopo 
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•gtr  Wn,  «r  time  iHio  ^Mglrt  %vWi  Hm« 
'ihe  figlit  Imh.  g«Mi«Muitftai^  tfaM  m% 
hadMt  biiiMito  UMOgolpid  <1m  tLamm 
GflUmKctMMidMieiiCt  tat^  tmft  It  m^oIn 
Ifittdl  tfaM  III*  go?9iMieiic  pU  ftr  tin 
•UocatMNi  oC  EoMM  CalhoKe  pffam,  wpIm 

aci— iiiponitl  bytlit  pope?  Hm 
tt  racogmtmi  of  tHe  Catik>li«  dMrdi 

;rttt  «i  tlw  «n  ttotr  fRropoied^  «id 
j«c  te  Ind  Ml  hevd  of  IDT  muiwlw  liai 
Twmitad  forth  tbe  oMtli  or  topnttUMj  Ib 


Mr.  Mttf  ^ii  Ml  cdnut  tlMt  tiv»  €a*^ 
Iw  iiiiiiiM  ii«fo  vooogaiotd  oi  tbtir  pff»* 
krticd  oipocity*  Vhsymmtt^dMimom 
ifemtmif  mai  riglit  twrerttid ;  bot  tbelr 


Sir  «/« A%Mii€  wkod^  why  mmb  iIm 
iHles  "VMt  miotondl^  aad  ^nRM 
mrerend*  givta  to  ili#  OoHioHo  «rcli« 
Mihopi  ind  biilH>p%  If  iM  to  idMngoM 
liwir  rtok  iirooi  thit  of  tho  ollior  •rdtM 
of  Cilkolioprioithood?  Tho  lino  ivti, 
whtn  Cathoho  priwtt  vtiv  hontodl  flown 
whortvtr  Ihoy  wefo  fawod  in  fhUoomtry. 
ThottinowotitowKOtiobflbroter*  Wot 
ie  iQtoftMl  to  reMWMt  thoie  poml  loifo, 
md  fodaco  tho  CMbolie  pinm  lo  bit 
ftpioer  otote?  If  oot,  why  dan?  the  Co^ 
tMie  hionoehy  thot  nmk  to  wmoh  thoy 
wore  by  ordhmtioii  entitled  i  When  bis 
pfetoot  nwjoity  w«i  odvifed  by  hii  mhi^ 
itters  to  recehre  the  Cathoho  biahopa,  and 
did  reeaivo  tliteoiy  at  hb  levee  in  Irehind, 
he  fully  recognised  them  aa  aoch.  It 
waa  not  ipiiio  detent  in  a  aaMiter  of  the 
Crown  now  to  deny  that  which  hit  so- 
vereign had  pnblidy  OOkoowledged, 

'  Mr.  PeH  aaid,  he  wea  not  recitnrittg  to 
tbe  ao^ecu  which  tbe  bon.  member  bad 
iiitrodotBOdy  nor  had  he  ony  wish  to  prai« 
aoHba  the  CatboKe  elergy^  AH  he  con» 
tended  (kf  waa^  that  tbay  wore  now  aboot 
m  tnoko  am  idttvailon  Incomlttont  wftb 
iio  oniatbif  taw  t  nnl  that  aooMt  otbee  bvw 
woobl  boiwtolrod  totoconoElo  tbooaifi 
of  sapioanny  to  iht  eonaaiantlotta  fcaega 
ofotwiybiidMdoaii^ 

Miv  L^  IWiar  aoEi»  *at  when  bo  took 
tbe  oaib  of  aopreniaey»  ho  bit  done  ao 
with  tbo  undernandteg  that  tho  pope  had 
not  any  legal  antborHy  in  these  eoantriea; 
hot  tbe  case  worid  be  dMhrent  if  ibia  bill 
wereposaed. 

Lord  J«  lliiis«0  said,  Ao  time  wes, 
wbeir  the  esieroiso  of  the  GatboRe  religion 
in  thw  country  a«k)ttted  the  patty  to 


.  laa^  amaw  eooe  Hat  fiH||iiin 

asOs  tdtanwad^  %be  spitaal  andiority  of 

pOpo  was  raooiniMd  ton  coitain  et^ 

;;  Jbrtborooogaitionoftbatanthoifiy 

part  of  tbo  feUgiona  Oenets  of  «bo 

CathoUe* 

Mr.  Maatel  saM^  that  asaho  right  bonv 
ieuotaiy  wai  wot  aotlslod  wkh  ^  bi^ 
otaoco  of  the  oollogo  of  Biaynoodi,  bo 
wimldfbmMibiai  wnb  another  precedent^ 
wideb  in  Ma  wrfod  was  wenehwire.  fib 
aladed  4o  that  aet  of  tbo  Irtob  pariiament; 
sddob  relieved  the  ftonian  CMholica  fVom 
tboymaidsa  of  reoataticjr,  on^econdl^ 
tion  that  tbey  shooid  attend  Catholl6 
plaoea  of  woiobfp^  Wta  not  that  a  kgsl 
TocognlUon  of  tbo  apivitaal  ioffoence  of 
thepope withbi  tbe resiss ? 

llo  daaae  was  agvood  to^  On  fbd 
abMao  that  provided  agaiDSt  IhooWgibaiqf 
of  anjr  Roman  Catholio  to  Jho  olioeft  oP 
lord  tiismon8ot>  deputy  goternor»  bitl 
bigb  ohanoeHor,  either  in  Great  BdtaiH 
or  Ivoland^  bt^ng  readi  Mtw  RdbeHsuU 
otoved^  as  an  amendment,  that  Roman 
Cathollaft  sboold  be  ineligible  to  reptisseot 
any  oonatVy  eitt»  universitv,  or  buroogb. 
InEnghndorwolbMid.  Tbeamendmeni 
was  negai9vod.^«Tbe  ohairman  then  pnt 
tbe  ohiose  coatainiDg  the  regohiliont 
deemed  neoamary,  toMiing  the  appoffit* 
ment  of  bfdiops  and  deans  of  the  KottiM 
CntboMo  chorch  in  Ireland,  and  tbe  eotn^ 
miasion  which  la  to  issne  to  Roman  C^ 
tbdic  bidiops^ 

mvi  BtBughthH  aaidy  viat  he  had  on 
amendment  to  propose  upon  this  dattse; 
After  Toadinff  the  Mlowing  words  of  thO 
clanae»  ^  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  thot 
auch  precautions  should  be  taken,  in  fO<^ 

rtt  of  persons  in  holy  ordeta  profeasini 
Rotamn  Catholic  r^iglon,  wno  qiay  at 
any  time  Itoreafterbe  emted,  nomhiatod, 
or  appoiafied  to  the  eieerdse  or  discharj^ 
of  episcopal  dutfei  or  i\inetfons  in  tno 
Roman  Catholio  ehui^  in  Ireland  or  to 
tbo  duties  or  functions  of  a  dean  fn  tho 
said  ^nrob,  as  that  no  aoeh  person  shafl 
at  any  tbne  bereaAer  assutno  tbe  exercidO 
or  diaibatge  of  eny  sueb  duties  or  fufte» 
liens  within  tbo  United  Kingdom,  or  any 
part  ihenMrf;  whose  loydty  and  peaceable 
condnot  shall  not  have  been  previously 
ascertained,  as  hereinafter  provided*'-^ 
be  said  he  wi^ed  to  add  to  them  these 
words'^'  And  whereas,  it  is  fit  and  re^ 
^hrito  to  reguhite  the  intercourse  be^ 
twoen  thosul^eeia  of  thi^  realm  ttai  iM 
aee  of  Rome^  be  it  therefbre  enadted, 
tbu  It  shall  and  may  be  hwfttl  for  his 
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a^fMTf'Ui  heirs  and  ■uooeMMrBt  bj  two 
•ev^rai  coiBiiiitsioQSy  to  be  mwdA  under 
tbe  gretl  ietl*  to  nominato  and  ep» 
point  •ttch  persons  in  bolj  orders,  pro- 
loMin^  the  Roman  Catbdie  religioB«  and 
oxerciiing  epiMMipal  duties  or  functions 
in  Irelaody  as- his  sMijestr,  bis  bein  and 
fit  to  be 
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successors,  shall  think 
donors  under  the  act  for  tbe  two  pur* 
poses  beforo^roentionedy  and  that  tbe 
fiorson  first  named  in  the  said  commissioBs 
should  be  the  president  thereof**— The 
boo*  and  learned  gentleman  said,  that  as 
be  had  before  stated  the  grounds  on 
srbicb  he  seoommended  the  securtf ies,  be 
should  not  now  repeat  them.  Theob* 
jection  to  this  measure  wa%  that  bj 
weeing  to  it  the  House  would  loffalise 
the  spintual  authority  of  the  p9pe.  He  as- 
serted that  the  House  would  do  no  such 
thing:  it  would  merely  regubite  the  ex* 
istence  of  that  which  1^  existed  for 
many  Tears,  in  spite  of  its  enactments. 
That  the  pope  h^  spiritual  authority  in 
this  country  .could  not  be  contrsdicied. 
For  instsnce,  if  the  pope  were  to  ordam 
bim  a  priest,  and  tbe  Lmgwere  lo  appoint 
bim  to  the  bisboprick  of  Durham  one  of 
tbe  most  Jucratiye  appointmeats,  by  the 
by,  ia  his  gift,  and  tfie  best  trade  of  all 
now  goin^— he  would  be  entitled  to  be- 
coase  a  bishop  per  sahum,  and  would  not 
require  ordinstioo  from  any  person  quali- 
fied to  confer  it  in  the  Ei^lisb  church. 
As  a  proof  that  be  was  not  indulging  in 
idle  assertion,  be  would  remind  the  House 
ofacaseof  recentoccurrencoin  Ireland* 
Dr.  O'Beime,  the  kite  Protestant  bishop 
of  Meath,  was  originally  ordained  a  priest 
by.  the  pope  of  Rome.  He  was  then  a 
Catholic ;  but  afterwards  becoming  a  Pro- 
testant, he  was  made  a  bishop  without 
any  further  ordination.  He  would  o£kr 
no  further  argument  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  hsd  already  advanced  on  the 
subiect  of  securities.  He  saw  no  danger 
and  therefore  could  not  admit  the  no* 
oessity  of  securities.  He  was,  however, 
willing  to  grant  them,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  support  of  those  who  were  not  will- 
ing to  accede  to  the  bill  without  securi* 
tUm*  The  learned  gentleman  then  placed 
bis  amendment  in  the  bands  of  the  diair^ 


.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  as  the 
authority  of  bishop  Horsley  had  been 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  debate» 
be  could  wish  bon.  gentlemen  would 
refer  to  tbe  reverend  bShop's  speech  for 
the  arguments  contained  in  it.    Tbe  re- 


verend prelate  drew  m  dotinctfaM  becwee* 
the  diflerent  aatboritios  excarcised  \n  the 
pope  of  Room*  which  well  deservecl  the 
atlentidn  of  the  House;  He  adautted  the 
pope  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  he 
baa  liberty  to  conler  degrees  within  bis 
own  jurisdiction ;  but,  be  denied  that  tbe 
pope  bad  any  liberty  to  do  so  in  this 
country ;  end  upon  thai  principie  refused 
to  remove  the  disabilities  under  which  the 
RoDMin  Catholics  laboured.  He  would 
onl^saya  few  words  on  the  provisions 
which  this  dause  tntroduced  into  the  biU. 
He  declared,  with  the  utmost  csndour, 
that  it  would  be  si  great  ssiSsftietkm  to  bis 
mind,  if  tbe  hoo.  and  learned  gentleman 
would  leave  these  provisions  entirely  out 
of  the  bill.  He  made  that  dechnation, 
not  with  any  sinister  intention  of  Uiereby 
defeating  the  bill,  but  from  a  full  convic- 
tuMi,  that  such  provisions  were  worse  then 
nugatory.  No  objection  which  he  felt 
to  the  removal  of  tbe  Catholic  disabilities 
would  be  removed  by  tbe  existenoe  of 
such  securities.  TlMy  were  very  differ* 
ent  from  those  which  had  formerly  been 
proposed  by  his  right  bon  friend,  the  8t^ 
cretary  of  State  m  Foreign  Affairs;  and 
such  as  tb^  were^  they  were  disclaimed 
by  the  bon.  and  learned  gentlenum  op- 
posite, who  said  that  they  did  notecase 
from  bim,  but  were  framed  out  of  pure 
deforenoe  to  the  scruples  of  those  gentle- 
men with  whom  he  (Mr.  Peel)  mid  tbe 
honour  of  acting.  It  was  remarked  by 
tbe  fabulist,  that 

«  Tbe  cUld,  wfaooinaDy  Isthen  shsre, 
But  addon  bosMB  a  &lber*s  «tra  $" 

and  the  renuurk  seemed  verified  in  the 
present  instance.  This  clause  appeared 
to  have  no  legitimate  father.  The  boor 
and  learned  member  disclaimed  the  secu- 
rities it  contained ;  and  he  was  ready  ta 
follow  his  example.  They  were  not  re- 
quired, the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman 
said,  by  the  Catholics ;  and  he  would  add, 
that  tbey  were  not  at  all  wanted  by  ttie 
Protestants*  If  any  gentleman  wouU  gea 
up  and  say,  tbst  these  securities  would  bo 
eflfectual  securities  to  tbe  Protestant  church 
in  Ireland,  he  would  wave  the  objection 
which  he  fidt  to  them ;  but,  if  no  person 
should  support  them,  he  hoped  toe  ban., 
and  learned  gentleman,  would  consider 
'whether  tbe  bill  would  not  be  bett^ 
calculated  to  conciliate  the  people  of  Ire- 
land without  these  securities,  than  with 
them.  He  objected  to  them  on  this 
ground-— that  they  imposed  on  the  Crown 
an  obligation  to  appoint  two  perrosnent 
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cdimm? 
hmiim^  they  provided  tlM 
if  the  boll,  dl^MBiitieo^  or  other  doo«» 
BMnt  reeeived  horn  Roine»  were  of  an 
iooooent  nemrey  ii  should  be  iemt  to  the 
pertiee  to  wbom  it  was  direotedt  but  did 
not  proTide  for  wbut  w«  to  be  dene  with 
ityio  cieiteho<ild>npeor  tobeofeden* 
geroot  detoriptidii*  There  wee  likewMe 
BO  penalty  attached  to  aoj  biAop  who 
abooM  eserdae  epiacopalltinetionfl»  with- 
out baring  recei^  audi  a  certtfioate  aa 
was  vMntiooed  in  the  preaeni  ckMMOw 
Add  to  thi%  that  no  coannisiioner  wonld 
like  to  impeeeh  of  diibjalty  a  man  who 
hod  noi  been  coovicted  of  tome  dislojal 
act.  There  waa  nothing  more  yagoe  than 
the  ideas  attached  to  the  words  lojal  and 
disloyal ;  and  he  ahould  therefore  wish  to 
know  what  eonatruction  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleewm  intended  to  pet  upon 
them. 

Mr.  PbmkeH  aaid,  that  he  shoohi  have 
no  objeotion  to  throw  th«e  securities 
ovefboard»  if  by  ao  deioff  ho  coold  eoamre 
the  company  oiP  his  right  hen.  ftieod  to 
the  concJusioo  of  his  voyage ;  bolt  aa  he 
oould  not  flatter  himself  with  a  hope  of 
such  a  consommatioiit  and  aa  he  knew  that 
the  abandonment  of  these  aeonritiea  wonld 
deprive  him  of  the  sopport  of  several  of 
the  crew  with  whom  he  was  then  embark- 
ed, he  felt  bound  to  keep  them  at  all 
basards.  For  hb  own  part,  he  tlMN]|ht 
theae  securities  to  bo  effiBctiial  securitiesy 
and  to  be  essential  to  the  auccess  of  the 
bill.  Still,  if  be  deemed  them  as  useless 
as  he  believed  them  to  be  serviceable»  he 
would  abide  by  them,  for  two  reasons ; 
first,  because  they  tended  to  make  the 
hill  more  likely  to  aucceed ;  and  secoiklly, 
becauae  they  tended  to  conciliate  towards 
it  the  P^otesUnt  feeling  of  the  country. 
In  spite  of  the  tatmts  of  his  right  boo. 
^rieiM,  that  these  securities  had  not  the 
goodforttmeto  possess  a&ther,  he  wonld 
avow  that  he  was  the  person  on  whom  this 
bantling  bade  claim  for  sopport.  When  he 
vacoUected  that  all  former  securities  had 
been  similar  innatore  to  thepreaent,  and  es- 
pedaHy  thoae  which  considered  oaths  and 
oommissions  aa  admissible,  be  could  have 
BO  reaaon  to  disown  his  cohneaion  with 
it.  bdeed,  he  saw  a  atrong  necessity  for 
granting  these  securities  in  the  fiict,  that 
they  recogniaed,  for  the  fim  time,  the 
admlsMbility  of  Catholics  to  the  privileges 
of  the  constittition.  It  was  also  known, 
that  Catholics  lived  under  the  spiritual 
control  of  tlietr  priests  i  were  influenced 


by  it  to  n  eertain  degree  m  tfaeir  political 
conduct  \  and  were,  by  BMans  of  their 
priests,  in  constant  connexion  with  tho 
court  of  Rome.  He  held  it  to  be  no  iau 
considerable  security,  that  when  the 
people  were  so  much  under  the  influeoor* 
of  their  priesthood,  tfasit  priesthood  shouM^ 
be  brought  into  connesion  with  the  stat#r 
and  should  give  to  it  full  assurance  of  fto 
peaceiul  and  loyal  behaviour.  As  to  tho^ 
objection,  that  loyalty  was  a  vague  term 
which  meant  everv  thing  and  nothinff,-ho 
would  merely  repfvi  that  it  was  an  obiee* 
tion  which  might  nave  had  some  weight, 
supponng  they  had  been  firaming  an  ad 
of  parliaroeat  to  punish  ai  want  of  loyalty. 
In  that  case  it  might  have  been  necessary* 
to  define  clearly  the  roeaoiag  of  loyalty, 
in  order  to  pscertain  the  extent  of  crime 
which  was  concealed  under  a  want  of  itr 
but  in  the  present  case,  no  such  m'ceneae 
of  language  was  required:  it  was  only 
neeeesary  that  the  commissioners  shooldi 
certify  whether  the  candidate  for  prefer- 
ment was  what  b  common  parlance  wae 
called  a  loyal  or  a  disloyal  man.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  securities  of  the  present 
bill  were  not  the  same  with  those  of  the 
bin  which  he  had  introduced  in  18S1. 
By  the  bill  of  1881,  the  cemmission  waa 
to  consist  of  certain  prelates,  certain  lay-^ 
men,  and  certain  ministers  of  the  Crown 
By  the  present  bill,  no  lavatan,  nor  minis- 
ter  of  the  Crown,  would  be  admitted  into 
it;  but  it  would  consist  exclusively  of 
Roman  Catholic  prelates.  He  consider^ 
the  security  of  the  present  bill  to  bo 
eaoally  good  with  the  securities  of  the  biU 
of  1821.  He  should  not  have  socgested 
any  change  in  thoee  aecurities,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Ais  reason.  He  thought  it 
hbduty  to  furnish  the  committee  with  suck 
measures  as  would  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  Ci^olic  population ;  and  he  waa 
informed,  on  good  authorityt  that  to  a 
commission  of  this  nature  no  part  of  it 
would  objeot.  It  was  no  sl^bt  recoin- 
mendation  of  thb  bill  to  sa;^,  that  it  was  a 
measure  which,  in  the  critical  state  of 
Ireland,  was  caKnriated  to  give  immediate 
and  universal  satisfiiction  in  that  country.^ 
He  did  not  propose  this  species  of  seen*. 
nty  to  gmurd  against  the  supposition  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  bad  subjects.. 
The  Roman  Catholics  were  like  other 
subjects ;  if  they  committed  crimes  against 
the  state,  they  were  liable  to  ptmishment 
by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  country. 
The  dangers  against  which  the  HoiMe 
had  to  guard  were  those  which  arose  firom 
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lift  CiftkoKot  hcitf^  odniradiilkiciiibheif 
im*  «eirMil  f«ip6ct%  f^oii  thd  •thtt  iub*' 
jids  of  the  reidM.  Ha  i*ok  k  for 
ffMP^ad  Ihftt  thm  loitftii  CslMlo  |m>' 
Mw  iver#  ^ood  i«b0tfitif*-vM0t  hnwert 
iiOQ-«*tVw«  pemMM  wboMti  oitht  oenU  bt 
iiiUad  o»)  m^if  ihiAime  adsiittedybe 
wmM  Mk^  iiilicib«»  k  wat  not  a.  gieaft 
iflettrily  dMt  tbe  doom  thouM  teaUoMii 
t»  iekot.four  lodMiM*]*  froio.  Ibek  bodg^ 
Ibffli.  timo  to  taaKr  ^T  labosm  oattifioHtir 
k  amUL  bo  MiuroA  tkH  o^Mqp  pcrMi» 
oorpHod  into»  tikok  nunbcr  mi  a  Usyat 
aobjool,  and rtaioaljr that h»  mt  alogpal 
mMooI,  km  that  thk  niarfiwrtiin-haAbeefc' 


i)biM«a  CMWk  Mi^iH/i 
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dMwatJc  and  bad  not  pnfoeeded  foomlbr 
pofM^  Of  froMi  ^B^pfbfOim  power?  0oh 
qwttie  noaiiMttan  had  b«aa  coraHfeted,. 
tram  th»  ooaadMncamentr  of  thate  dbcma* 
akm^  aaa^saciHkjieqmd  tea; diiact  velar 
a»  tbft  pact  of  Iho  Croimr  TIm  fMopbv 
aff  Iretand  weed  tcad^  to  gvaal  domttle 
aaauiiatioik  witftmi  »  raanaur^  wharaa 
Iba  «a«>  coidd  nofe  bave  bean  giaen  tai  rtio 
Qnmti  wkhout  great  dificidty,  and  pa 
bap»nat  wkfaout  eotering  inla  an  a9tf|Maa 
eapcordat  vitb  tbe  popOk  Im  ooneluMany 
tbar  right  boa.  andk  laaEnad  gsnalenMa  aai 
that  even  if  tb»  faettkn  ef  CaiboiSe 
aaianeipaitaK  eaidd  ndt  be  cBrtiad,  bel 
•battUL  cantidep  9»  araaagament  el  thai 
highly  eaamtial  to:  tbe  seOaritjP  oB 
■pkei,  and  tm  die  tranfsiltttjr  oflit 


Mk  Jiaaika  tboagbl  the  profioini  msh 
jMilini.  weta  quite  i«Hdoc|Qaiak  Tbaji 
vara^aa oampaM  wkb  tbe  nnaa  efeiBi 
ik  laSI,  ammlf  tba  tena 


Tbe  erigbiai'  obnvc  aean  tbeic 
Upon  tfi0  danse-Tiapactiai;  the 
kotabav  Inp  tkgaoeieiihliuBfcaonnnktionv. 

Mr*  F^L  ooaapkBikd^  that  it  had  m* 
Mtbreoce  t9  tbe  Engikhi  Omhobe  eoAait 
flrtter  ^^<^  ^"iM*  nBBlljr  mora)  dependant 
#a  tbopape  than  tfaerlnab. 

Mr.  PbmivHrinm  reailjr  at  a  bat  to  aae 
mhat'dnogea  ooaid)foe  apprebandeA  iroaa 
Ae  Calbdic  hiarawby  on  Bn^^kndi 

Jifer  ikoaffaar  eoncwead  m  tfak  ▼iean 
af tbeabaenoeiofialldattMl  freer  aaek  a: 
b«Pdn 

llpe»  th»  ciaaBei  for  ragainHiigi  tbe  fi^ 
caption  a0balfanfivii»tbechurchio£HenM^ 

8ia  F^-  Omaimini^'oeBipIbineditttat  tbe 
leeHife  paid  tO)  ibM  bnlk><oaght  not  to; 
beanoniiBgedr  it  wat  aontmry  to  tkef 
afoand  eoaiiaandineaty  wbtob  prohibitedl 
kbdatiy  [A  liuigh]. 

llir;.  J9roagAaai  aasisred  tbe;hDav  gaade^ 


vHm  tfant  be  nagbt  aclke  to^  or 
ceelknie  bkmgbt^  reit«  wbhoet  najrfoara* 
ufaMi  that  head  i  fbt  tbeae  bulla  were  doe  • 
thetanianda  with  homa«  tftat  werw  aonNM 
tiaaaneaienlatad  to  acarei  ancuRi^  but  ^niet 
Mkebalk  neon  pept.r»  whidi 
ilTPacamdby  tbe  €atbdkii 
pioaii  aoiom  dwetfOit^ 
The  cUuMB  ef  tbe  billkaingagaeedniv 
Ler4  Jkoiijraerr  hoped  int  thk  bitt 
wakid  pea  be  pretaed  tee  thmt  TeaiAiigi» 
uaaktkreintjrpieakioa  IsU^waifpaaied? 
ae  aaearal  HMvavbara  bed  bgtwtd  te  tber 
ovifce  laniitian efite heieg >»> 
•edbvtkekaian 


Snr  JbAn  A^ru^^K^jireBid^  tkat  tkeugk  ikw 
btt  had  net  jet  bae»  beeiigbt  iev  a»  reto^ 
leaioii  had  kre»  agnaedi  t)a  wMek  eoebt  to 
br  quka  auffieiaot  for  tbe  fioftie<  lord  andl 
hit'  friaMb.  The  decgy  proeiaien  hilt 
was  to  bf  eieemd  anew  eqiaaet  !»  tbe 
present  bill;  and  it  was  fitting  that  the 
pybMipalneeeoreaboiddbediapoaed  ef, 
before  geing  ieae  tbw  detajk  dH  tbe  other. 

Ma.  Jlro^kMM  aaidir  he  ewald  wiMiaigly 
harennde  »  feaaawablei  tmnriiee*  tai  aoe»- 
cilkie  tber  nobkr  lord)  but,  ke  ewHeatad 
the  nakle  loeiio  aoneidar  bow  aoiopleleiy 
tke  ceikfaien  ke  paopeaed  wetdd  go  te^ 
iwdMf  eeeMof  dteMMterwciotta  \&om% 
ik  wJMoh  tAe  Hooae  had  ever  been  an^ 
gaj^ad.  Itwenato'  mabe  t)ie  pasting  of 
thk  btikdapeodepon  the  peatiag  of  ana** 
tbaa  bill;  eniekwa»ivoi]i«ti»cKi8tente^^ 
wbicfo  waa  not  even  in  contampiatiofr  at 
tbr  dtne^  thk  meatuaa  waa  abaMmd  out 
wftb  tke'eoncerraooe  of  ^  majority  of  the- 
Heoaai.  lioa  the  noWe  lord  only  tfooaidee 
wbi^  k  wee  tor  make  a:  bii,  wbkb  bad 
gone  tbroesb*the  cuanmtiee,  depend  u{ien> 
the  HwdtipTicd  fbama  ef  paaaieg  nnotbav 
tnUtwbkb  might  be  cbeeked  and  tbpow»' 
oet  ID  anjr  ene  of iiaatogea.  Scwely  iheire 
waa  iidBdant  aeearky  for  tfaate  meeaere» 
of  e  dreaiiiee  for  the  ekigy,  m  iheima^-' 
^adwck  had  eetedfoa  the  ieaohltiet)a>  •t 
tbe  noble  kanlyinid  diei  eknaa  k$  tbe  biiii 
of  tbe  ion.  mtmber  for  StaOM^  wbidi« 
mader  tbei  pamini^  of  that  bill  to  dependi 
upon  tberfoaraf  tbe  bik  newr  bafona  thai 


Mi*..  lOaeeian  «aid»  that  they*  had  i 
ndtbingr  inxn'  bk  majetty^a  miolstBre  aa  tw 
what  mm  bktkr  to  be- tbe  reeeptfowef  the* 
neature)  which/  wee  to^  foUota  apon-  tfav 
Ireaelutiei*  ef  load  F^  L.  Gowwr.  Hef 
tbnogha  k  eea  triiing  with  the  Heeio  tei 
keep  it  in  i|^ecanda  upon  that  point' 

MK  firomgham  aaid^  that  eaery  mert  eC» 
I  thana  agaeadibat  tbe  roemmae  fbr  w  ifm^ 
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vitimi  for  the  Catholic  Clergy  would  be 
•qmte  out  of  the  quettioii«  unlets  they  first 
gtTe  emaocipation.  The  priests  had  over 
Bfid  oTer  again  infomied  them,  that  to  ac» 
cept  a  protision  for  the  dergy»  without 
emancipation,  would  be  to  betray  their 
-duty  to  their  flocks.  The  resolution  only 
pledged  the  House  to  make  that  proTi- 
tion  contingeotly  upon  passing  this  bill. 

Lord  Ennismwre  consented  to  withdraw 
bisproposition^ 

The  House  resumed.  The  report  was 
then  ordered  to  t>e  received,  pro  forma, 
and  taken  into  further  consideration  on 
MoBday. 


HOUSE  OF  LOEDS. 
Monday  t  May  9. 

Game   Laws    AMBNDMxifT    Bill.] 
Lord  Dacre,  in  moving  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill,  said  that  its  expediency  was 
so  apparent  from  an  inspection  of  the 
present  game  laws,  as  well  as  the  notoriety 
of  facto,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  their 
lordships'  time  to  go  into  any  minute  in- 
quiry upon  the  subject.    The  evil  conse* 
qoenoes  of  the  present  law  were  fully 
evinced  in  its  eSecto  upon  the  habito  and 
morals  of  the  agricultural   population; 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  that  any  ques- 
tion could  come  before  the  House  which 
more  deeply  involved  the  happiness,  nay, 
the  very  existence  of  thst  class  of  people. 
Game  was  originally  the  property  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  land ;  and  if,  in  subse- 
iiuent  ages,  the  legislature  took  it  from  him. 
It  now  behoved  their  lordships  to  restore 
it  to  ito  former  owner.    The  noble  lord 
then  quoted  several  decisions  of  lord  Coke, 
lord  Kenyon,  and  other  authorities,  to 
prove  that  game  was  formerly  considered 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  soil :  and 
observed  upon  the  various  legislative  en- 
actmento  by  which  the  law  on  this  subiect 
was  changed.    These  enactments  exclud- 
ed, all  small  proprietors  and  owners  of 
peraonal  property  from  the  enjoyment  of 
game.    This  exdosion  worked  a  double 
Injustice  towards  the  small  landed  pro- 
prietor; for,  whilst  it  shot  him  out  from 
the  enjoyment  of  game,  it  authorised  the 
large  proprietor,  who  was  his  neighbour, 
to  accumulate  such  a  number  of  bares 
and  other  animals,  as  to  threaten  his  crops 
with   destruction.     If  the    present   bill 
passed,  it  would  be  followed  by  such  mu- 
tual arrangements  between  the  large  and 
small  proprietors)    as  would    have    the 
efiect  of  completely  checking  the  depre- 

V0L.XI1I. 


datiens  of  poachers,  which  the  present  sys- 
tem was  calculated  to  encourage.  Wbei'e 
there  were  forty  millioos  of  personal  proper- 
ty in  the  kingdom,  how  could  theirlordniips 
say  that  not  one  of  the  owners  of  this  was 
to  be  allowed  to  possess  property  in  a 
single  hsre  ?  The  noble  lord  animadvert- 
ed upon  the  pernicious  eflbcto  of  the  pre- 
sent laws  upon  the  morals  of  the  agricul- 
tural population,  observing,  that  a  Inrge 
majority  of  the  trials  with  which  the  ses- 
sions were  now  occupied  for  several  days, 
instead  of  a  few  hours,  as  formerly,  were 
for  crimes  emanating  from  the  game  laws. 
It  was  by  tliem  that  the  system  of  poach- 
ing was  created,  and  to  that  was  to  be 
attributed  the  great  increase  of  crime  in 
the  country.  The  only  remedjr  for  the 
evil  would  be  an  enactment  making  game 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  land ; 
and  allowing  the  sale  of  game  subject  to 
-certain  regulations ;  which  regulations 
would  be  matter  for  consideration  in  the 
committee.  In  oases  of  leases  for  lives,  he 
would  recommend  the  game  to  be  made 
the  property  of  the  lessee.  But  this  and 
yarious  minor  details  would  be  more  fitly 
discussed  in  the  committee.  Something 
must  be  done  to  remove  the  evils  of  the 
present  system,  and  he  considered  the 
present  measure,  witli  some  slight  amend- 
ments which  might  be  made  in  it,  the 
best  thst  could  be  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  was  one  which,  he  repeated^ 
wss  of  vital  importance  to  the  habits,  the 
morals,  the  happiness,  and  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  agricultural  population. 

The  Earl  of  Westmorland  opposed  the 
motion.  When  a  mesisure  like  this,  af- 
fecting the  rights  and  privileges  of  so 
many  of  the  king's  subjects  was  proposed, 
it  required,  he  said,  verjr  senoos  con* 
sideratlon.  The  preservation  of  game,  in 
a  country  so  highly  cultivated  as  ours 
was,  was  an  object  of  hiffh  importance. 
If  the  noble  lord  proceeded  with  the  mea- 
sure, he  would  find  himself  involved  in 
much  contradiction  and  absurdity.  It 
was  introduced  under  the  pretext  of  snp- 
portins  popular  rights :  but  whoever  ex- 
amined the  bill,  would  find  it  to  be  the 
most  despotic  act  that  ever  was  framed ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  ito  principles  were  tho 
same  as  those  from  which  the  horrors  of 
the  French  Revolution  were  partly  drawn* 
Ito  tendency  was  to  benefit  men  of  ex-, 
tensive  landed  property,  and  to  deprive 
all  other  classes  of  every  species  of  rural 
amusement.  It  went  to  declare  ganaoi^ 
ferae  naturae,  to  be  private  property,    h 

2  G 
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tookfiroiB  tbid'li^fd  of  tbditnaMr^UefiflHs 

be  DOW  posfeMod ;  ond  gave  him  suoh  06 

he  ought  not  to  poness.   What  privUc^s 

it  granted  to  the  imiall  proprietor  were 

quite  uaeleas,  because  be  could  not  pursue 

^aftie  bevond  the  limitf  of  bit  own  pro- 

.porty.    It  trattrue,  be  inigbt  set  smmaB 

.on  mat  land ;  but  no  more,    l^ir  lordabips 

.fibould  consider,  in  the  oeiKtplaoOy  bow  it 

ioterfered  with  rural  amuaeoieBtiiy  aueb  «• 

.bunting,  ibootingi  or  bawkiog.  Thegaao^ 

,»ight  be  pursued  from  a  iMn*a  own  hods 

into  .those  of  another;  but  then,  if  tbe 

Serson  pursuing  it  could  not  prove  it^to 
e  tbe  very  same  he  had.  started,  he  might 
be  seized,  mid  taken  belbre  a  magistrate- 
The  measure  would  have  the  effect  of 
turning  every  large  proprietor  of  game 
into  a  poulterer,  and  evenr.sportsmap  into 
,a  robber.  ,tie  was  not  disposed  to  deny 
.the  great  efil  arisiog  from  poacbipg ;  and 
should  be  as  ready  as  any  man  to  con- 
cur in  such  measures  as  might  be  likely 
to  lessen  the  mischief.  Xhe  present,  bow* 
ever,  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  a 
measore  of  that  descriplipn.  it  oould 
never  have  tbe  effect  of  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  tiiat  animals  ferae 
naturse,  were  private  property,  or  that 
tbe  aame  moral  guilt  attaehed  ;to  the 
atealipg  of  game  as  to  that  of  any  other 
article.  HiUierto  he  had  always  thought 
that  the  gvupe  laws  were  considered  as 
tending,  in  a  great  degree,  to  preserve 
tlie  peace  of  the  country,  by  taking  it  out 
of  the  power  of  all  classes  of  tbe  people 
to  possess  arms.  Tbe^  niade  it  impossi- 
ble for  a  general  arming  to  take  place, 
if  a  disposition  prevailed  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  country.  By  this  bill  every 
man  n^ight  possess  arms.  He  admitted 
that  tbe  bill  of  rights  allowed  this  privi- 
lege to  M  his  majesty's  subjects;  hm 
then  it  wes  a  privilege  of  which  they  bod 
no  inducement  to  avail  tbemselvet  yery 
generally.  That  would  not  be  tbe  cose, 
if  the  present  bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 
For  these  reasons,  be  would  move,  |m  an 
amendment,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time 
tihat  day  six  months.  He  did  so,  out 
that  he  approved  of  the  present  system, 
but  that  be  thought  the  proposed  one 
would  be  most  tyrannical  ai^d  unjust. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Malmesbuiy  objected  to 
the  expressions,  "unjust,  impolitic,  and 
unprincipled,'*  as  too  severe,  when  ap* 
plied  to  an  existing  law  which  bad  been 
so  long  in  operation.  He  never  remem- 
bered the  alteration  now  prciposed,  to  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  great  ststeamea  in 


the  /coarse  .of  hit  .pwliitmonfay.  nfL^ 
^ieoge.  He  f«hoM)d  ^ppos^  the  ^p^hmv 
though  on^ different  groood  firoip  ^hatof 
ihOfDOble  ^  wl^  iH^oke  t«^  f^  <KKH 
eidored  that  the  game  Jaw^,  as  the^^mw 
atood,  forn^a stcoog ii^ucem«>t4o  tf^ 
landed  .proprietot:s  tp  reside,  ^r  a  *a»ar 
Biderableipastof  th^^ear,  oo  tbair,a^^at^ 
Tbis.be  Ipaked.upon  as  so^raat  ^aod  Mor- 
portent  an  advantage*  thff^  ;he.4l)^d  be 
very  unwilling  to  incur  th^  -ri^  of  lasi)^ 
itior  a  coptingent  §<hh|« 

The  Barl.of  i>^lweya^^port^,thet^^^l. 
TbesyMemof poai:Wog tw^a**  be^iiaW.  WMf- 
ried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  socQ^,n^« 
sure  was  necessacy  So  .correct  it ;  and 
though,  perhaps,  ^the  bill  b^fp^eth^  House 
was  not  the  most  perfect,  yet  it  was  cal- 
culated to  do  away  with  a  Jarge  portion 
of  ^tbe  icvils  of 'the  present  ayji^n).  ^s  to 
the  observation,  rthat  the  prsf^nt  lawa 
were  caiculatedito  act,astan  il>d^caR^ot  to 
counuy  gentleman  (to  reside  pn  their  o#* 
tates,  beonustsay  tbat^bs^  would  have^ibe 
same  induaement  under  tbetpvopp^ed.Iaw^ 
for  tbe  &ot  of (gaoie  being. made  propev^ 
could  not  binder  gentlemen  ffi^om  rpn^ 
semng  it  Jess  than  they  did  befose.  $Ue 
sboul£<thArafQre».giveAis.ocirdial  ^WfMVt 
to  the  bill. 

JLord  QUAorpe  expresaed  ibifoself  l«r 
Tourable  to  the  principle -of  *lJ)e;hill.  If 
it  had  110  other  lefiect  lU^an  ,t)biit  .of  k^ 
gali»og  (the  sale  of  .gapoei  ii^m^Mhe 
productive  of  the 'most  important  l>e{^ts 
to  the  country;  for  be  belje^dilbaltfllio 
gseatest  and  .moat  fruitAil  soMCoe  of  jibe 
evils  ffowiog  ifrom  the  .existing  lawa  maa 
to  be  .found  in  the  prohibttton  fif  )lhe 
sale  of  game.  rQo  tbase^rA^odsiheMonid 
suppoct  the  bill;  and  be  ooooabied  it 
would  be  a  peculiarly  .invidious  aot  to/rev 
jectit.  NotwitbatwdiQgtbatitjhad>heM 
said,  that  any  .meaauijo  uhe  ahis  ipossaj  in 
the  other  House  would  be  thrown  out  m 
this,  he  sKaa  satisfied  4hat  their  Joidi4i4j|ia 
would  consider  that  they  w^oe  not  4iuii^ 
there  as  land-hoidews  .merely,  bu^  ihai 
other  conaidesatioip  4hod  ,otber  dtitiea 
ought  to  infliuenooithem  in  daoidii^  siftsnii 
this  moatimportaoi  qaestiso. 

Lord  iSii^Mjco;4ended«  $J^  fi^  mm^ 
sent  ^stem  of  the  gaaPMS  lam  -fm  proUfta 
of  crime.  Se  denied  thai  tbe  biU  mf^ 
oonsideratioD  tended  to  tbe  esliMiab»eni 
of  a  eew  dascijption  of  i^opMiy.  'Om 
game  was  at  preseat  tbe  profwrt/  of  4h# 
owner  of  the  soiU  No  sMtita  mi  mrm 
declared  to  tbe  contsarr.  h  bad  flw^ra 
bean  held  $o ;  and  all  tbat  bad  been  done 
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rrtDeiiitcii«giffaieioinvaepeotuigit«  Ho 
miuca§kmi^0d  Id'hear  flome  Moble  lordir 
mqmve  ioiAhei^  midenct  with  vefip^et  to 
4li0  tieffirf0d8'ii«ffic>thm  warcartdtfd  on  un^ 
^m*  the  pretont  iafiv.  Was  not  tb»  tJkiog 
BMNiireM?  Wa»itaot  noUnriQuSt  ibac  in 
thai  tralB«  nMtkiiudes  were  embaerked^  in- 
4aeed  by  tbe  temptation  wbich  the  bill 
btftre<tb«ikr  loidakipt)  il*'il  didnot  entirely 
MOMifv,  would  veiT  ttonsidenibiy  dimin- 
N^?  With  Mspeoc  to  iboinjury  that  was 
•ptHPehondo^  tio  the  field  apovts  of  tbo 
lug^Or  miiem^in  eoMeqstnce  of  this  bill, 
bo  belieti^d  thio  feav  to^be  Tisiooary.  Of 
tbir  hat  ^as-  -quita  aiiroy  that  they  would 
Mtak^tlietrfftip^MPe  of  anMMecneQt,  and 
that  ooaiety  at  laitto  would  be  much 
loM  damoniKzad*  What  had  been  the 
eaae  witli  respect  to  voniaon  i  Why,  that 
ainRSo  if  bad  beaiv  mafia  saleable  the  pra^^ 
liM  of  staaUn^  it  had  bean  diseoniiiMwd* 
7tier^  «pare  three  pi4nciplaa  with  reference 
ro^  ike  aubjeot  of  gamo  which,  in  bis 
•pinioiv  I*  ^B*  ^^  to  the>couauy  to  es» 
tabliah.;  Avst,  that  a  man  had  a  right  to  kill 
what  was  on*  hia  own  property ;  secondly, 
thfft  he  hod  »ri^t  to>  allow  others  to  kill 
trhat  wiaa  on  bis  o«m  property ;  and  third- 
ly, that  the  possessor  o€  pocsonal  property 
hadr  0^  rieht  to  aaaploy  that  property  in 
the  pui^haae  ol  game.  It  had  been  said, 
^kvtf  'm  the  eTonl  of  possii^  the  bill; 
maiqr  hmdiofda^  would  oatpertence  great 
Iota.  The  eoaipeaaaitioa  would  be  easy. 
Should  their  tenants  be  permitted  to  kill 
gotte,  ilkef  Kiuat  of  couive  pay  more  for 
mir  land;  at  it  woukl  be<  more  valuable. 
Baiiig  persuaded  that  the  measure  was 

Cjgnant  with  advautagea  to  the  coontry« 
trusted  their  lordshipa  would  agi«e  to 
the  tfebond  vottdiag^of  the  bilL 

The'  Houao  dmdod  on  the  Amend- 
Moot: — Goutoma  98  9  Not-contonts  2S  3 
Majority  Id^  The  bill  was  consequently 
laat. 


nOVBt  Of  COMMONS^. 

Mcndai^  May  9. 

,     E&aC!tflVB  .FBAtfCJatSK    in    btBLAND 

aa&L«]  Miv  LitUotoa  oaovod  the  order  of 
tte  day  fi^r  goia^  into  m  committeo  00 
this  hill.  On  the  qneation  being  proposed, 
/•Thsfe  the  Spaakar  do  now  leave  the 
Chair,V      . 

•  Mn  GtnUan  roae  to  enter  his  solemn 
proteaa  against  entertouoin^  the  measure. 
Mar  coatcttded  that  it  was  impossible  for 
that  Houae  to agreo  to  a  bill  of  such  import- 
unes: wi/dnuit  thorong^y  underataa^mg  it 


The  Irifllii'te^mbers  were  divided  in^inion- 
upon  it.  The  English  roeaobers  could  not- 
possibly  be  better  acquainted  with  it;  and 
therelbre  he  held  it  so  be  unfair  for  theup 
to  coma  to  adecisioa  upon  a  measure  an 
the  bearings  and  consequences  of  which 
those  who  had  the  best  means  of  informa- 
tion had  not  yet  agreed.  The  Catholic 
question  might  have  been  long  siiioe  car-* 
tied  if  a  bUl  similar  to  that  before  the: 
House  had  not  been  proposed  as  a  com- 
panion to  it;  and  ha  believied,  in  bb 
neart,.  thai  the  revered  iudividtial  whosot 
name  he  bore  would'  have  oppoaed  eman* 
cipation  uj^on.such  a  condition  as  that  of 
diafraachisnig  the  people.  If  the  Catho- 
lioa  were  unworthy  of  the  ele^tiTe  franchise 
thev  were  unwordiy  of  emancipation.  H0 
haa  no  wish  to  treat  the  solemnity  of 
oaths  with  levity,  but  be  believed  mos6 
firmly  that  the  |ioor  had  as  much  reapeot 
for  their  obtig^iona  as.  the  rich,  and  that 
the  10/.  fireeholders  would  be  more  likeljr 
to*  perjure  than  the  40«.  freeholders,  be^ 
cause  if  the  latter  were  disqualified,  tho 
valae  of  the  vote  of  the  Ibrmer  would  be 
increased^  and  the  indinatien  to  tempt 
him  would  be  increased  in  a  tenfold  pro* 
portion.  The  people  of  Ireland  valued 
the  rights  which  this  measure  went  to 
destroy;  and  if  they  did  not  vahia  th<^ 
rights  they  would  be  unworthy  of.  emaa* 
cipation.  The  measure  was,  in  his  opraioOy 
detestable  in  principle ;  and  die  iniplorad 
the  House  not  to  embark  in  a  system  ot 
Initiation,  which  nught  prove  fatal  tathe 
best  interests  of  the  emjpire.. 

Mr.  ,F.  Fitzgerald  suppof  ted  the  motioa 
for  going  into  a  committee,  as  be  was 
aatiffled  the  propoaed  measure  would 
cause  an  imp<»tant  impeoveroeot  ia  the 
state  of  Ireland.  He  contended  that  thia 
bill,  so  far  from  endangering  existine 
franchises,  would  confirm  them,  inasmuch 
aa  no  more  franchises  could  in  future  be 
created.  He  wished  to  make  this  a  mea- 
sure of  general  reform  o^  the  system  oB 
votinff  in  Ireland.  He  objected  to  the 
bill^  therefore,  for  containing.an  exception 
in  favour  of  the  fee-simple  4&.  freeholdeia* 
It  was,  he  understood,  in  the  contemplatiooi 
of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Lo»th,  10 
propose,  aa  an  amendment,  the  subjecting 
of  all  40fw  freeholders  to  the  oneratien  oif 
this  bilL  This  should  have  his  hearty 
support.  The,  measure,  in  its  present 
form,  would  be  wholly  imperfect ;  as  the 
same  amount  of  perjury  and  the  same 
manufacturing  of  freeholds,  would  bo 
carried  on  imder  .^lour  of  fee-simple 
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francliite,  which  now  prevailed  widi  lease- 
hoM  frtefaoklerg. 

Mr.  LMeton  observed^  that  it  was  in- 
convenient to  enter  into  a  diicussion  of 
particular  clauses  at  present;  as  that 
would  be  more  properly  the  business  of 
the  committee.  As  to  the  proposed  ex- 
tension of  disfranchisement  to  holders  in 
fee,  he  should  oppose  it  with  all  his  might, 
and  he  expected  every  gentleman  of  Eng- 
land would  Join  him  in  that  opposition. 
He  wished  to  disfranchise  40x.  freeholders, 
merely  because  they  exercised  the  elective 
firanehise  by  a  fraud  on  the  constitution, 
against  the  spirit  of  the  law.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Louth  would  be  induced  frpm  the  sense 
which  the  House  shewed  on  the  question, 
to.  abandon  the  idea  of  extending  the  dis- 
franchisement beyond  the  40x.  freeholders. 
As  to  the  period,  when  the  bill  should 
coflMnence  its  operation,  he  was  himself  of 
opinion,  that-  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
cease  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
registration.  Other  gentlemen  were  in* 
elined  to  &x,  it  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease;  but:  that  was  a  question  which 
might  be  arranged  in  the  committee. 
*  MtmL,  Fost$r  said,  he  had  voted  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  from  a 
hope  that  in  the  committee  it  might  be  so 
icamed,  as  to  become  a  remedy  for  some 
of  the  evils  which  afflicted  Ireland.  He, 
however^  coald  not  avoid  expressing  his 
apprehension,  that  it  would  generate  evils 
which  it  professed  to  suppress,  and,  that 
it  would  afford  temptations  to  the  com- 
nission  of  perjury  by  the  peasantry,  when 
changing  the  old  tenures  into  the  new. 
AU  he  was  anxious  for  waa,  the  repeal  of 
the  act  brought  in  by  the  member  for 
the  Queen's  county.  But,  in  reference 
to  the  holders  of  land  in  fee,  it  was  wor- 
thy of  being  remembered,  that  the  very 
measure  which  reduced  the  number  of 
fraudulent  ¥k.  leasci-holders,  gave  an 
additional  importance  to  the  fraudulent 
hoders  in  fee,  who  would  be  left  un- 
touched. The  present  bill  would  not 
supprees  the  fraudulent  connexion  exist- 
ittg  between  the  dependant  cotter  and  his 
commanding  landlord;  for,  the  moment 
it  was  passed,  the  landlords  would  give 
the  cots  as  free  gifts  to  the  peasantry, 
while  they  would  let  the  lands  to  them 
only  from  year  to  year:  so  that  the 
cotter  being  dependant  on  his  landlord 
for  the  possession  of  the  land  from  which 
be  derived  his  subsistence,  would  be  as 
^much  his  slave,  and  the  passive  tool  of  his 


political  jobs,  as  if  this  bill  had  never 
passed.  What  guard  did  the  bill  give 
against  that  evil?  None.  The  worda 
that  limited  the  disfranchisement  to  40f» 
freeholders  ought  to  be  struck  out,  and 
the  bill  be  made  to  operate  against  frau- 
dulent holders  in  fee,  as  well  as  against 
fraudulent  leaseholders.  The  proposed 
disfranchisement  of  holders  in  fee  in  Ire- 
land was  opposed,  as  affording  a  precedent 
for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  same  class 
of  English  voters ;  but,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  40f.  freeholders  was  a  strong 
precedent;  for,  if  the  Irish  ¥U.  free- 
holders were  transplanted  to  England, 
they  would  possess  their  elective  rights  aa 
clearly  as  tne  holders  in  fee.  His  rea- 
soning in  that  House  was  said  to  differ 
from  bis  evidence  before  the  lords*  com- 
mittee ;  but  that  he  denied.  He  was  ex- 
amined mainly  as  to  facts,  but  was  not 
asked  what  pfan  he  would  devise  to  re- 
medy the  evils  which  he  described.  Their 
lordships  did  not  go  deeply  enough  into 
the  question  with  him.  However,  he 
would  vote  for  committing  the  bill ;  from 
a  hope  that  it  would  be  so  shaped  in  the 
committee,  as  to  do  more  good  for  Ireland 
than  he  expected  from  it. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  deprecating  aiscussion  on  this  Question 
at  present;  as  all  the  grounds  must 
be  gone  over  again  in  the  comnsittee*  in 
which  alone  a  satisfactory  result  could  be 
come  to. 

Sir  John  WroUeiley  contended,  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature,  which 
evinced  a  desire  to  obtain  political  power^ 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  mustbe  dissatis6ed 
with  the  present  measure.  He  thought 
Catholic  emancipation  necessary  to  the 
solid  union  of  the  kingdoms;  but  must 
object  to  the  disfranchisement  of  200,000 
freeholders,  as  a  great  measure  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  proposed  on  the  slightest 
evidence. 

Mr.  DtttDSon  objected  to  ffoing  into  a 
committee  too  precipitately.  He  said,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire  could 
blame  nobody  but  himself  for  this  delay, 
as  he  had  himself  deprecated  any  dis^ 
cussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
by  announcing  his  intention  of  offering  a 
clause  altering  the  whole  nature  of  the  bill. 
He  had  therefore  passed  the  bill  through 
a  stage,  when  it  was  usual  to  discuss  the 
principle,  and  having  now  changed  the 
principle  by  the  introduction  of  new 
matter,  he  could  not  be  surprised  that 
those,  among  whom  he  was  onei  should 
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object  to  any  propoticioii  which  tended 
to  check  discussion  upon  this  most  im- 
portant measure.  He  considered  the 
mestioQ  asscarcely  less  important  than  the 
Catholic  question,  but  it  came  in  under 
inauspicious  circumstances,  chained  to  a 
great  question,  Cathoh'c  emancipation, 
with  which  it  had  no  natural  connexion, 
and  doomed  to  sufier  all  the  penalties  of 
this  unnatural  union*  The  object  of  his 
boo.  friend  in  bringing  it  forward,  was  to 
serre  the  Catholic  question;  it  was  the  same 
with  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy; 
aU  three  questions,  separate  and  distinct 
in  themselres,  and  all  worthy  of  the  serious 
consideration  of  parliament,  were  blended 
into  one  great  whole,  and  were  to  stand 
•r  fall  together.  He,  and  many  others, 
were  ioToTved  in  a  dilemma  by  this  mode 
of  proceeding.  He  must  either  vote  for 
the  biH  as  it  stood,  and  thereby  give  an 
indhrect  support  to  the  Catholic  question, 
which  he  had  always  opposed,  or  he  must 
oppose  the  Elective  Franchise  bill,  and 
thereby  lose  the  great  advantages  which 
the  bill  was  calculated  to  confer  upon  Ire- 
land. Under  sudi  conflicting  circumstan- 
ces, he  could  not  bring  himself  to  impose 
Catholic  supremacy  upon  the  people  of 
Ireland,  even  though  he  was  advancing 
one  step  towards  the  overthrow  of  that 
frightful  s^rstem  of  penury  and  demoral- 
iaation,  arisine  out  of  the  election  laws. 
He  repeated  &at  he  would  have  no  ob« 
jection  to  support  the  measures  separate 
from,  but  not  conjointly  with.  Catholic 
eosancipation ;  for  he  thought  the  evils 
arising  Irom  the  latter  would  by  no  means 
be  compensated  by  the  good  resulting 
from  the  reformation  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise. A  great  deal  has  been  said  of  the 
injustice  of  this  measure,  and  of  its  un- 
popularity in  Ireland.  But  how  does  the 
question  stand?  There  are  two  parties 
interested,  the  landlords  and  the  tenan- 
try ;  the  landlords  of  Ireland  were  almost 
to  a  man  in  favour  of  reform  in  the  Elec- 
tive Franchise ;  they  were  obliged,  by  the 
baneful:  practice. of  the  country,  to  follow 
the  system  of  subdividing  their  lands,  and 
of  creating  thereby  a  political  interest ; 
they  were  obliged  by  the  inveteracy  of 
the  ciastom  to  follow  the  old  and  noxious 
pi40  of  making  a  pauper  tenantry,  at  the 
expense  of  their  lands,  their  property,  and 
even  their  character,  in. order  to  maintain 
their  relative  superiority  in  political  power 
over  the  small  jobbers  of  the  country,  who 
converted  the  few  acres  which  they  might 
possess  into  a  manubctory  of  freeholders. 


by  which  they  were  to  secure  their  ad- 
vancement in  life ;  no  landlord,  however 
pure  his  views,  could  sacrifice  himself 
without  a  hope  of  good  arising  from  hi* 
devotion.  He  was  warranted  m  sayinf^, 
that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  saw  the  evil, 
and  wished  to  correct  it;  but  until  the 
legislature  laid  the  foundation  for  this  re« 
form,  by  defining  clearly  the  amount 
which  ought,  in  the  altered  state  of  things, 
to  constitute  the  freehold  right  of  votuig 
in  Ireland,  it  would  be  chimerical  to  sup- 
pose that  the  landed  proprietary  would 
abandon  the  first  influence  arising  from 
the  possession  of  land,  though  managed 
in  its  present  injurious  manner,  in  order 
to  leave  the  power  of  returning  their  re- 
presentatives to  parliament,  to  men  gen- 
erally known  as  middle  men,  who  would 
willinffly  sacrifice  every  object  of  public 
good  for  the  temporary  advantage  arising 
to  themselves  from  selling  their  political  ^ 
influence,  or  rather,  their  perjured  fre^ 
holders,  to  the  best  bidder. — But  it  was 
asked,  would  the  tenantry  consent  to  part 
wilh  this  valuable  franchise  I  Valuable  ! 
it  was  of  no  value  to  them ;  they  do  not 
consider  it  of  value;  they  look  upon  it 
rather  as  an  incumbrance ;  it  is  in  fact 
but  a  trust,  exercised  by  them  at  the  cUo- 
tation  of  their  landlords,  and  oft^n  to 
their  own  peril.  He  was  convinced  that 
they  oftentimes  considered  themselvet 
as  much  degraded  by  the  ceremony  of 
being  pompously  led  up  to  the  poll,  aa 
their  landlords  were  annoyed  at  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  upon  them.  But  if  the 
tenantry  considered  this  franchise  so  valu- 
able, why  were  there  no  petitions  aoainst 
the  present  bill  ?  Time  enough  had  been 
given  to  have  this  measure  discussed  and 
re-discussed  in  every  county  in  Ireland ; 
public  meetings  might  have  been  called, 
parishes  mi^ht  have  been  summoned  to 
meet,  and,  if  there  had  been  any  public 
feeling  upon  the  subject,  it  might  have  been 
represented  in  petitions  to  this  House 
from  the  remotest  comer  in  Ireland.  But» 
where  were  they  ?  Not  one,  nay>  not  a 
single  solitary  petition  had  been  pretfenU 
ed  to  the  House.  He  had  himself  some 
doubts  whether  the  measure  might  not  be 
disagreeable  to  the  constituent  body  in 
Ireland,  and  he  hadeitdeavoured  to  ascer- 
tain the  feelings  of  the  tenantry  in  the 
North,  where  it  was  allowed  ,ihere  was 
more  political  independence  than  else- 
where ;  he  had  endeavoured  to  make 
many  with  whom  he  was  connected  sensi- 
ble of  the  loss  which  was  about  to  be 
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iriiiclcd  opcni  tiie>r:  he  kad  rocodHivnfll*' 
ed  the  profniei^  of  petitioning^  hot  ho 
fbiwd  do  •msitmntai'  apoiv  the  mbjeeD  9 
he  hed.  efen  goee  eo  mr^  kAorwhif  the 
total  ahsencie  of  puWio  opinion  upon  msf 
great  queitaen  ha  Ivalitnd,*  as:  to  appeal  te 
their  feart  antd  their  picjudicei;  hv  Had 
eti^  Ctfuied  it  «e  be  hinted  to  them^  thai 
their  qeiet  acauieaeenee  hi  the  disfraoi^ 
ohmineiyt  vrWd  c^idsr  power  vpod  the' 
C^dlohca;  het  hi  vain  bd  apptualj  thia 
,tMehiCbiie;  e^d  in  the  Oraage  Nertb^ 
he  oevld  not  diacorer  an^r  ieoiibihtfr  upon 
the  aubyeet,  and  he^aacenviineed  obatthe 
people-'  of  Ireland  woald  view  a-  reform* 
eiM»  i«  the  eleetire  firaochite'  with^  the 
graatvat  apethj*.  if  \tk  to  their  oent  un* 
biiaaed  jfldgttietita;  bmt  will  therar  he  aay^ 
itdnarie'espreaaion  of  the  public  opidion 
opon  the  sdijeot,  nnkaa-h  shall  aak  the 
porpoae  of  aome  of  the  p<ditical  agitdioie 
of  th#  dajf  le  Btrake  tbiea  sahject  of  de*- 
ehmatioo^  end  to  imiil  chew  own  pev- 
vmted  ncitiena  opon  ihc(  avbjeet  into  the 
drindi  i:^  the  peaaantry,  #iu>>  would,  if 
)b(t  10  dicmselvea,  mw  the  obange  with 
the  oaoBt  perfect  mdil^nBnee.  Swchr  he 
#aa  oomrinoed,  ia  the  feeling  of  the  pub- 
He  mmd  in  lrebuaid;:bQeif  eveMB,  pattiet^-' 
lai^  with  veepect  t^  the  Cetheias  quea- 
lien^  heppev  adavree  to*  the  ffiahea  of  the 
auppdrtera  of  that  naeasure,  he  had  no) 
doiht)  dMt  M  iIm  ajiproeehh^  receae 
eeeiy  eadeavooa  would  heaaedf  teieianie 
the  Caaholic  fretlididbra  agehiet  what 
would  be-  lemad  thiv  new  imoaiow  of 
aheir  naihirai  rightab.«^With  retpeet  te  the 
preaenfe  bMU  he  did  not  thitth  that  itif  prw- 
^iaiona  waa0  csksuhited  ro'  meet  the  evil 
in  the'  paoper  mamier;  he  ohjectediaaoac 
itrenely  t»  the  change  which  hii  how. 
A'tendr  the  nmmher  for  Stafibrdabire^  pro* 
peaed  ta  htarodoce  into  the  bill,  hy  aUow(« 
kg  the  preewt  hnMemof  freehold  leeiae 
10  vete^  ihicDif  dieir  Mtand  Ifivw.  He 
«Mll  earaMtlf  tequeaiad  hhnioa  adhere  to 
Maei<|idal^ropoaitien  ef  abolishmgallMr. 
AeehoMewattha  entkof  the  preaentreg»« 
•ationref  their  vale»;  for  hia  own  paatr  ie 
wooM  he  plaaaed  if  the  right  ef  voting 
wm  rabed  fireoa  forty  ahillioga  to  twenty 
pOKida  a  year;  andb  though  be  did  not 
enpeot  tc  he  aimortad in  audi  »prope^ 
ahMn^  «et  he  Mt  hudaelf  honnd  to  es-» 
preaa  hia  opiniea  candidijs  «td  he  Mc 
eeimnoed;  thaa  a  ireehold  of  £QL'  per 
aonom  waa  a  better  quaSficetioa,  aad 
mofw  oetiaiatenit  with  the  purity  of  eleoi* 
tJodr  than  the  pnnataa  qoaitficatieD*  hw- 
cnuae  %  waa  a  saner  aaHtgaaad  agaioac 


ftraud  eodlpetjur  J  9  b«t  hie  pmaaipal  1 
im  pni|MaiB|;  a  qoahfieation  o£  SQL  was,  w 
aac^uM  expectatioa,  thatttwenldbetiier 
weana  of  raiatng  epi  alod  amppoetin^  • 
yeiHnanay  m  Irdandi  a  body  of  mew  ittf 
present  oakaowwy  add  the  want  of  whiehi 
waa  one  ef  the  gtei^st  dtaadmntegnjs 
umdar which  theeoantry  hhoaredu  If  aaeh 
4bedf  weae  odcei  femiedi  why  might  we 
not  anticipase  the  same  bewefito  ter  ineu 
hmdae  had  been  conferiwd  uponrfihgUaadi 
bytlMMrindeptndanoev  intellif^eev  endin* 
dustry?  If  hodonr^le  mmnben  thought 
the  qealificetimr  too  highy  aisd  lihelr  te 
lesaem  th^  CatheHo  hUereat-ia  behmdv  im 
«ie  event  ef  the  hW  ihr  the  relief  ef  the 
Catbelsds  heingi  peased,  he  wedd  notpreea 
it;  he  wee  epem  to*  convjction-npotuthaa 
pomt;  in  proposing  the  Mdeudt  ef  90^ 
tie  bed  no  design  to  kiftea  the  power  etf 
the  Catbolicai.  Ae  hr  said  hefoM»i  hia 
sopport  eF  thie  nMasdre  shoold  be  nnconh 
nected  with  the  Cathotie  <|a«atiba  ;  dod  if 
he  thought  that  die  paaamg  of  this  nwa** 
sure  wovihl  in  any  degrse  defeat  the  otu 
jeot  of  the  Catholic  WU»  he  weuld-  not 
upon  any  accoont  have  reeomve  to  such 
a  auhterftige.  Hb  opposed  tte*  admitskMi 
of  the  Catbolies  into  perlianKot  wftkk 
principie,.  becauae  he  thought  the  mirH 
and  effeit  ef  the  kws  wns^  to  esclode 
thenr;  hut  if  the  laws:  were' idtedsdi  and 
the  pflndpic  abandoned,  he^  for  one, 
would  not  vote  ftm  any  indirect  means  of 
exchiding  them.  When  oner  the  law  do* 
ehired  their  eligibihty,  hw  weAld  be 
amon^r  the  first  to  rec^e  them  withons 
sospcoion.  Under  audi  drcwmtances^ 
he  hoped  hb  honouralde  friend,  the  mem^ 
ber  for  Staffordshire,  wonid  attend  tO'the 
suggesliona  of  those  persons  mere  partft* 
eumrly  comieeted  by  family  and  property 
with  Ireland,  and  whose  sole  object  must 
be,  to  render  the  bill  palatable  to  thepeo^ 
pie  06  iivland,.  and'  a  safe  enporimedt  m 
the  eyee  ef  att  well«aifesaied  people  on 
the  state  el  tfant  country ;  tebegged  him^ 
therefore,,  to-  adhere  u>  hia  oagnnd  hilU  af 
aUewiny  the  franchise  te  expire  al  the 
end  ef  the  lettistsHtien  of  tiie  vote,  and 
imt  wi^  the  life  of  the  holder  ef  the  leaaei 
He  wonid  aopport  also  the  awdiicntkni 
of  the  rights  or  vothig^  in  right  of  ft  foe,  ef 
40»;  he  weeM  wiah  te  nise  the  standard 
ef  that  n|^  aviahig^  either  frene  •  foe  or 
#om  leaaea  Ik  perpctnity»  to  n  higher 
rate,  reserving  to  the  present  holders  toair 
right,  hot  guarding  agamat  the  ahotta  ef 
creating  fietitiontt  temirea  i»  fbej  under 
anch  limitations,  the  meaaora  ahould  have 
his  support. 
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Jiam^oUiry  jreform,  hi^  mfi\id  'V^i^e  ifur  ^ 
presept  bill ;  b^tcauie  it  woiiki  .fronfer  « 
TnluobJe  l^ooo  on  tlig  i^fMi^  <<i|f  kvhPfL 
psii  w-ould  oooQiliM#  to  th^  is^mo  of 
^mancipatioo  ptoy  pefsqpp  «bo  iv.oii]4 
otbirwiie  jotwio  hoMe  ^  ;k» 

JLor4  ^oryy  mM*  be  wm  ooniiQMd 
^f  ^  it^wp^dim^  «f  ipriMiof  Cftibolic 
fSlBfii\<^pfiUMit  bAK  A^  tM  iho  eWI  of  #udi 

mi/t^  b^c^me  i^  iiK>k  ft«p  tb^  .tovoft 
<Abmmii  of  tito  Qfimwwmtf  «  pii^ilfg^  4/ 
iii^^tMoAble  vniuft.  U  wusioo  io  •wbal 
lit$4  Wm  iwa  ^o  Ji»oo.«p4  liefMmed  gfiw 
llfe«|in  ilw  Oliver  «jfh^  #bo«it  4bo  i>fae- 
tioe  of  n  «ei>Mw»  povovful  wdif  i4iial  mi  a 
Qortibera  fiMility«  be  couUi  ool/  mj^  ibeC 
hejDDdenUKMll  jil  lioJvMieke^B  ItPtt  pAvoo's 
|ira€tio«i»  lQ9g  before  m  ebcfeon  for  Ao 
GQnotY  i«  queeiioo  wai  •uppoatil  ifi  be 
It  prqb^btie  «MiUer  of  jQMtoat,  (e  let  bie 
ff overly  fr4»  Tear  ti9  yieor.  Ad4  be 
(Mr.  W.),  {vbo  bad  f roperty  in  Ifaa  tane 
coiiiKy»  had  adopted  ijbe  eavie  [dao. 
U  WA»  due  l#  4he  individiMd  Ibin  jalbvlad 
IP  loMaiA)  lli«tbe{iBd  never  hmrd  of  a 
aingie  ioilenQe  of  ^k»  tbo  poenail  poaaant 
«o  iM  penwi'f  eataAet  tering  beeo  inaay 
▼«f  laoief  led  or  dialerbed*  00  oocowii  of 
t)m  vioie  be  «iigbt  baire  oboiao  4o  gine  oa 
iUe  occMioa  in  queatioa.  Under  all  Iho 
eiKM«nti«Aaaa»  be  did  tbiak  tbat  tbe  pr^ 
aeoi  ^eaiMre  for  diafraAchiaiog  ao  naojr 
ftaeboUers  ffra3  founded  ooly  on  a  certaki 
cooiio9e«ey>  mhuth  it  was  nai  lelear  bad 
htfyflanjL  CooaidenQdoteffieaiiiiiegood 
!•  iiarif  or  4>ibervl8e,  be  ahooid  km  ti> 
t^^eaoely  rehictaot  to  MippMt  ii.  if  tbe 
h^o.  AioTer  caiild  isaiiafy  Wm  tbait  i^  «oidd 
ioipreve  the  iadctpaodeoQe  of  tbote  wboae 
i|ile  of  depaadcMe  it  i^nide^wl  at  aa 
eviU  ^  voaM  yoto  for  it;  bill  if  adC*  bo 
moat  deolioe  :to  do  ao. 

Mr.  Huwte  obsorvedy  ibot  he  roio  to 
take  A  ^urae  .on.tUa  ^aaadon  diffartai 
fiO«  tbat  adopted  by  ovary  otbar  maaBbor. 
Oleugb].  JBomaantto^^iAatBd^dy 
had  aa  yet  eooclnded  bia  apaaek  by  put- 
ting any  specific  laotioD  into  tbe  banda  of 
tbe  Speaker.  Noiy«  that  wm  vbet  be 
meea  to  do  be&ro  ho  set  donpi*  This 
na^aamr^ beoooaidoead  to h^  perb^pi,  ifao 
iqpat  impoiteoit  of  anjr  wtadk  bad  ««er 
hrwn  braMgbl  forwivd,  aiooa  be  had  i^d 
tlMhoaonr  of  a  teal  ia  tbat  Uouse^  Md 
yet,  o  lUMAer  of  boo.  gmtiaitien  had 


jMlbepdo  hid  hut  little  ,«ppanton'ity  ^  ev* 

£  reeling  their  opinioae  on  iu  priooipk* 
a  objeetiag  Ao  tbjia  Wl^  ai  ha  did  ,mQ0^ 
#iqeimp«fily  (Objeot  toitt  ioioto,  be  bcig^ 
M  tbe  fame  tinae  explicitly  to  auMw  ^bet  it 
did  oot  io  the  di^Mat  ^exAeAt  #Jlor  4im 
principlee  <iS  that  airport  wbioh  the  ibed 
over  foil  diippsed  owl  dotenaioed  tK>  af^ 
foiad  to  Abe  ^reat  OBeaaore  of  CatMio 
oaMDoipatieA.  He  would  4edai^,  ho9> 
evert  tbat  if  ibe  aitbstaMe  of  4bia  mirmwre 
bad  beeo  io^rodiioed  «»  Aolauae  mk>  tbe 
bitf  for  tha^maooirerion  ef  ibe  Cad>eliai> 
he  vovld  rAtbor  bM^e  iKo^d  i^nst  Abel 
great  moetuise  itielf>  «rl>ile  it  paftuftiaad 
any  aueb  dauaej  than  ^upfort  for  m0 
oMment  auab  #0  eoorq^ouB  invofioo  of  the 
riglmjnd  p^wlegei  Af  ao  large  adaaa  of 
j^9»fh  m  this  hill  for  the  aboiitioo  of  the 
Mr.  fomhaldera'  firancUte  areo^  to  i:«aii> 
iHiu  la  ihe  A«at  plaee»  bo  woidd  obaerv#, 
that  there  vrat  uokiMog  before  the  Homo 
irno^  eaide«Oe  of  a  pettM>e  to  be  relied  en 
•rHdiat  AOttld  iit  aN  juatify ,  or  bear  outibo 
«€icitaliolhepmeniiblee(f  the  abotet  end 
cauaee  wbi$i^  Mere  md  to  meder  (tbia  bitf 
aoQeMary»  He  veidd  refor  the  Hoaa^ 
pankHlarlF  *tp  labe/t  thoy  h«d  heurd  thei 
aighti  ond  ftbem  he  awNid  mk  rtien^  irbi^ 
wat  the  ofeet  of  the  tentiiaauy  vpm^fhUk 
^y  were  }«gia)atiog,  io  ihofaoe.ef  e«ieh 
iofaraMHion  ae  had  beeo  comoMieioated  tp 
them  in  the  «eunie  of  tbeae  diiema'aat^ 
Ho  wc«dd  refer  iben  to  tbe  evideoca  «* 
thja  m9fi  inipertant  anhjeet,  thai  was  coo^ 
taiped  in  Ibe  sp^eobee  of  the  hfm.  mmh- 
hers  for  LoutlC  Clare,  ead  Derry.  if  ila 
atAouot  wene  oarefally  cootiderod,  it  would 
be  fpuud  to  teJl  atrougly  in  diiproof  of 
thoaMoried  naossaiiy  for  the  pveteoi  hill* 
C^M»  Ibe  .evidence  itbal  bad  beeo  gifeii 
before  th«  Hooie  by  Pr,  Poyla.  upon 
lihoae  tomifoooy  jMngr  boo^  geuMeaMii  00 
•tf oi^y  relied,  diajN^of^ed  it  t  or«  at  aof 
rata*  did  mI  joBiify  jt.  Aad  here  he 
Qould  pot  Mf  preteaiiog  agaioat  the  ie>* 
•uffifjeney  ot  the  eiddeiiee  gif  en  befovt 
tbe  eoanaaiilee,  ae  io  ooy  grouoda  for  legia* 
lating  xm  At  eobjeot  uow  before  tbia 
Home.  Tbe  foot  waa,  that  mmf  ^uoe* 
tiou  which  waa  addreaied  to  eyery  wicooea 
tl^o  end  Aheiv  (ei(aeiioed»  wot  put  in  tbia 
ntaaneiv*-^  Wpold  yeu  have  any  <objeotieii 
ta  aaoh  o  aooaeora,  wrorided  we  give  yo« 
atieh  aaolber  V  ataking  omeocipelfon,  aa 
it  were,  tbe  olterofMivo.  Surely  ihia  wee 
akogalher  uofoir,  at  a  wiode  of  question- 
iig,  «o  elicil  eatwera  that  oould  he  tc^el^ 
pcoceedfld  00  at  evideooe  ia  o  caae  of  thit 
moment  vad  ejtteot    Before  he  tat  down. 
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he  should  move  for  the  adoption  of  thftt 
preh'minary  measure,  without  which  he 
thouffht  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree 
unsafe  and  inexpedient  to  proceed  further 
with  the  proposition  before  the  House; 
namely,  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  real  state  of  the  elec- 
tiTe  franchise  in  Ireland.    The  hon.  gen- 
tleman then  proceeded  to  entreat  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  the  ^^ases  of  cor- 
rupt boroughs  brought  before  it  but  a 
yery  few  years  ago ;  and  to  contrast  the 
ilUadvised   expedition  with  which  they 
seemed  about  to  proceed  on  the  present 
occasion,  with  the  cautious  ddiberation 
which  they  had  manifested  in  those  instan- 
ces.   In  the  case  of  Grampound,  for  ck- 
ample,  where  it  was  a  question  to  disfran* 
chise  only  between  fifty  and  sixty  electors 
•^where  the  offences  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption were  proved  beyond  all  doubt 
against  them,  and  where  tlM  abuse  pro* 
ceeded  against  had  been  so  often  repeated 
-—it  should  be  remembered  how  much 
reluctance  the  House  had  testified    to 
begin  any  measure  of  this  kind,  even  un- 
der those  strong  circumstances.      And 
why  ?    Because  the  natural  but  the  fear- 
ful question  was,  when  they  had  once  be- 
gun such  a  course  of  visitation  for  these 
offences,  where  were  they  to  stop  ?    Yes, 
even  in  that  very  case,  what  was  the 
remedy  provided  by  pariiament?    Was 
it  a  remedy  to  restrain  or  limit  the  elec- 
tive franchise  generally,  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  on  account  of  its  abuse  by 
the  electors  of  Grampound  ?    No ;  but  to 
extend  that  franchise  to  thousands  who 
had  not  enjoyed  it  before.    To  be  con- 
sistent, the  framers  of  the  present  bill 
must  brin|;  in  another;  and  parliament, 
if  it  sanctioned  the  present  one,  should 
sanction  another,  for  adopting  the  same 
proceeding  in  England  with  respect  to 
nreeholders  to  the  same  amount.    Was  it 
fair,  after  all  the  debates  on  the  right  of 
Ireland  to  participate,  in  all  respects,  in 
the  privileges  and  constitution  of  £ngland 
which  had  occupied  that  House— after 
Uiat  well-known  act  which  was  passed  with 
the  express  object  of  establishing  the  im- 
munities of  both  countries  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality — was  it  fair  to  visit  the 
40f.  freeholders  of  Ireland  with  a  measure 
of  this  kind,  and  not  to  extend  the  same 
limitation  to  the  40i.  freeholders  of  Eng- 
land?   If  there  was  one  principle  whidi 
more  than  another  ought  to  fa^  kept  in 
view  by  those  who  were  friendly- to  s  re- 
form of  parliament,  it  was  the  further 


extension  of  the  elective  franchise ;  and 
upon  that  same  principle  he  now  called 
on    all   the   advocates  of  parliamentary 
reform  to  oppose  this  obnoxious  bill.    He 
needed  no  information   relative   to    the 
abuses  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland : 
it  was  enough  for  him  to  know^  that  this 
bill  would  affi^t  the  franchises  of  about 
half  a  million  of  people    ["  bear**  and 
an  expression  of  dissent].    If  the  returns 
for  wnich  he  had  moved  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  they  would  have  showni 
that  not  less  than  half  a  million  of  people 
were  virtually  to  be  disfranchised  by  this 
measure.    Want  of  good  faith,  he  took 
leave  to  say,  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
the  poor  and  needy.    On  the  contrary,  it 
was  among  the  great  and  rich  rather  that 
they  were  to  be  found,  who  were  most 
ready  to  barter  away  their  privileges* 
Was  parliament,  then,  to  deprive,  upon 
charges  by  no  means  satisfactorily  or  to  a 
sufficient  extent  established,  the  many  of 
this  elective  right,  in  order  to  vest  it  in  the 
few  ?    He,  for  one.  could  never  vote  on 
any  such  a  principle.    He  was  sorry  that 
a  division  had  not  been  taken  upon  the 
ver^  introduction  of  the  bill.    No  modifi- 
cation whatever  could  reconcile  him  to 
such  a  measure.    If  the  bill  were  carried 
in  its  present  shape,  be  should  consider  it 
a  violation  as  great  as  the  House  could 
possibly  practise.    He  was  convinced  that 
if  the  two  wings,  as  they  were  called, 
were  taken  off,  the  main  question  of  Catho- 
lic emancipation  would  be  carried  much 
better  without  them.— The  evils  which 
had  been  stated  to  ^exist,  in  order  to 
justify  this  bill,  ought  certainly  to  be  cor- 
rected ;  but  not  according  to  the  princi* 
pies  of  this  measure.    There  was  not  one 
tittle  of  evidence  before  the  House  ;  and 
yet  they  were  about  to  pas  a  bill,  involv- 
ing principles  and  consequences  so  impor- 
tant.— He  considered  that  he  was  acting' 
as  the  best  friend  to  emancipation  by  op- 
posing the  bill ;  at  least  until  the  House 
should  be  in  possession  of  evidence  to 
guide  their  proceedings.    Let  the  House 
remedy  the  abuses  of  the  franchise,  but 
not  by  narrowing  that  franchise :  let  them, 
on  the  contrary,  raise  the  character  of  the 
Irish,  improve  their  situation,  and  make 
them  sensible  of  the   advantages  the^ 
might  enjoy,  by  a  better  use  of  their 
elective  privileges.    Gentlemen  ought  not 
to  blame  the  people  of  Ireland  for  being 
under  the  influence  of  their  landlords, 
when  they  perfectly  well  knew  that  the 
same  evil  existed  in  this  country.    They 
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Dogfat  to  puDisfi  the  landlords  for  placing 
temptation  in  the  way  of  their  tenants, 
and  not  the  unfottunate  tenants,  for  not 
resisting  that  temptation  which  it  would 
require  knore  than  ordinary  virtue  to  resist 
The  spirit  of  iustice  reouired  that  punish- 
ment should  roll  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  induced  others  to  commit  crime.  He 
did  most  earnestly  hope,  that  the  House 
would  at  least  pause  before  they  took  a 
step  so  important  in  every  point  of  view. 
He  asked,  m  the  name  of  consistency^  how 
those  gentlemen  who  supported  the  cause 
of  reform^  could  consent  to  lend  their 
support  to  a  taeasure  like  the  present  i 
f hear.3  If  those  cheers  meant  that  the 
reformers  could  consent  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  voters,  he  was  not  a  reformer  of 
that  class,  and  would  not  sail  with  them 
in  the  same  vessel :  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  meant  only  to  lessen  the  iofluence 
of  the  richer  classes,  he  defied  them  to 
show  how  the  present  bill  could  efiect 
any  such  object.  He  thought  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Louth  had  satisfactorily 
shown  that  the  bill  would  aggravate  the 
evil.  He  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
those  who  cheered,  which  of  the  two  pro- 
positions they  meant  to  support.  For  his 
part,  he  had  always  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  best  reformers  were  those  who  acted 
upon  principles  of  moral  and  political 
recthuae,  and  not  those  who  were  ready  to 
betray  their  trust,  and  to  compromise  one 
ffreat  principle,  in  order  to  obtain  another. 
u  this  measure  should  be  carried,  the  ad- 
Tocates  for  emancipation  would  find,  to 
their  surprise,  tlmt  tbey  would  lose  by  it 
snore  votes  than  they  would  gain.  They 
would  detach  many  enlightened  men  from 
their  cause;  and  they  would  make  no 
proselytes.  It  wasamiserble,  short-sight- 
ed expedient;  ill-timed,  and  calculated 
only  to  create  divisions  amongst  the  friends 
of  emancipation.  He  would  rather  see 
the  poorer  electors  of  Ireland,  improved 
in  their  notions  and  sentiments,  than  de- 
prived entirely  of  the  elective  franchise. 
But,  without  inquiry,  without  evidence, 
that  House  was  about  to  disfranchise  an 
immensely  numerous  body  of  people.  If 
only  ten  amongst  them  were  possessed  of 
a  proper  sense  of  representation,  and 
haa  exercised  their  elective  ri^ts  with 
integrity,  whlit  a  wawaSfett  injustice  it  was 
to  deprive  them  of  their  rights !  There 
were»  in  all  assemblies,  great  numbers  who 
never  could  guide  their  conduct  by  prin- 
clnlts;  they  voted  always  upon  thegrotinds 
of  expedifwy.     To   such  persons  be 
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would  say,  that  the  present  measure,  so^ 
far  from  being  expedient,  would  carry 
with  it  all  the  seeds  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
defeat  the  very  objects  which  many  of  its 
supporters  had  zealously  at  heart.  Upon 
these  grounds  he  should  submit  to  the 
House,  by  way  of  amendment-^^'That  a; 
select  committee  be  appointed,  to  inquire 
what  frauds  and  abuses  exist  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Elective  Franchise,  in  Ireland ; 
and  to  ascertain  whether  any,  and  what^ 
measures  can  be  adopted  to  correct  tbe 
same." 

Colonel  Johnson  protested  against  the 
House  legislating  so  decidedly,  and  upon 
so  important  a  subject,  without  even  the 
form  of  an  inquiry  into  the  abtises  which 
the;^  pretended  to  correct.  He  had  been 
stationed  in  Ireland,  and  had  seen  many 
elections ;  but  he  had  never  witnessed  any 
thing,  which  would  justify  the  depriving 
the  people  of  their  elective  franchise.  He 
deprecated  the  measure  as  an  expedient,, 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  deprive  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people  of  their  rights,  merely 
to  enhance  the  privileges  of  others.  The 
measure  was  a  wanton  destruction  of 
popular  rights ;  for  all  the  evils  which  it 

Eretended  to  remedy,  might  be  obviated 
y  adopting  the  pnnciple  of  taking  the 
votes  by  ballot* 

Mr.  Martini  of  Gslway,  said  he  waa 
opposed  to  the  measure,  if  considered 
abstractedly  from  the  general  one  of 
emancipation;  but  being  deemed  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  that  great  question, 
he  would  give  it  his  reluctant  assent.  la 
adverting  to  the  cases  of  the  corrupt 
boroughs,  whiph  had  been  alluded  to  m 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  hon« 

Sentleman  said,  that  parliament  did  not. 
isfranchise  in  those  cases  until  it  liad  the 
clearest  and  fullest  evidence  before  it, 
that  every  one  of  the  electors  was  abso- 
lutely corrupt.    Could  any  man,  upon  no 
better  case  than  had  been  made  out  in. 
the  present  instance,  consent  to  vote»  in 
the  lump^  for  the  disfranchisement  of  all . 
the  40if.  freeholders  of  Ireland  ?    It  was 
said  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  Irish 
members  particularly  were  to  be  listened 
to;  but  he  contended  that  tbey  were  the 
very  last  men  in  the  world  who  ought  ta 
be  listened  to»    Ho  himself  was  the  last 
man  who  ought  to  be  listened  to  on  this . 
subject.    He  said  that  all  Irish  members 
were  here  incredible  witnesses.    He  could 
easily  understand  that  a^  a  recent  meet- 
ing   of  thirty  or  forty  Irish    memhara. 
or    parliament,   the   bill   should   be   a 
SH 
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tain  day  five  of  my  hoiu  soltemt^s  meop^ 
his  tenants,  broke  loose  from  D!ni»  came, 
in  and  voted  for  me.  Mind,  those  five^ 
miscreants  so  voted  in  opposition  to  my' 
hon.  colIeague*s  declared  intention.  What 
the   consequence?      The    opposite- 


flTJuritebill;  for  as  it  went  to  disfran-  < 
chise  so  many  freeholders,    the    effect  I 
would  be    that    gentlemen,    instead    of, 
having  to  canvass  a  whole  county,  con*  I 
taining  some  thousands  of  electors,  would  i 
have  to  canvass  ten  or  twenty  freeholders.  | 
But,  as  the  member  for  Louth  had  said, 
the  right  of  the  Irish  40^.  freeholder  stood 
on  as  good  ground,  if  not  on  better,  as 
that  of  the  40^.  freeholder  in  England. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  infinitely  more  rea- 
sonable to  raise  the  elective  franchise  in 
England,   the   most  wealthy   flourishing 
country  in  the  world,  than  to  raise  it  in  a 
country  Kke  Ireland  ?    He  compared  the 
bill  to  a  nostrum  of  a  French  quack,  who 
professed  to  cure  the  tooth-ache.    His 
patient  took  the  medicine  until    every 
tooth  dropped  out  of  his  head,  the  sound 
as  well  as  the  decayed.    There  followed 
a  process  in  the  Tribunal  de  Cassation, 
and    the    matter  was  gravely    pleaded. 
The  judge  was  of  opinion  that  the  pa- 
tient had  been  robbed  and  deluded.    The 
quack  defended  himself  by  the  terms  of  his 
contract.    He  had  undertaken,  he  said, 
to  cure  the  tooth-ache ;  and  that  he  had 
done.    The  presertation  of  the  teeth  was 
no  part  of  the  bargain.    This  was  the 
policy  of  the  bill,    investigation  was  due 
at  least  to  the  mterestsorthe  people  of 
Ireland.    He  contended  that  there  was 
as    much    independence,    to    be    found 
among  the  freeholders  of  Irelismd,  those 
of  Gal  way  more  especiaHy,  as  any  where 
upon  the  face  of  the  glooe.     In  defence 
of  the  Irish  freeholder   (continued'  the 
hon.  member),  I  will  adduce  an  instance 
of  independence  which  I  defy  the  world 
to  match.    Pl^evious  to  the  last  election 
for  the  county  of  Galway,  at  which  my 
hon. colleague  fMr.  J.  Daly),  his  uncle,  the 
late  Mr.  Dennrs  Bowes  Daly,  and  myself, 
were  candidates ;  my  hon.  colleague  de- 
clared he  would  remain  strictly  neutral 
throughout  the  contest,  and  pledged  him- 
,  self  to  Mr.  Bowes  Daly  and  me,  that  in 
case  any  of  his  tenantry  should  vote  for 
either  of  us,  he  would  gtve  to  the  other 
two  men  for  one.     Every  Irish  gentleman 
knows  that  at  Irish  county  elections  a 
separate  booth  to  receive  votes  Is  opened 
fbr  each  barony  and  that  whenever  it  hap* 
ffent  in  any  booth  at  four  o^clock  of  any 
day  during  the  election,  that  40  votes  have 
not^  in  the  coxtrne  of  that  day  been  receiv- 
ed, the  electors  of  the  baronv  represented 
by  such  booth  are  deemed  to  be  exhausted, 
and  the  booth  is  closed  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  contest.     Now,  on  a  cer- 


was 

party  claimed  tHe  penalty ;  and  my  hbn. 
colleague  accordingly  brought  up  ten. 
more  of  those  scoundrels  those  miscreants^ 
alluded  to  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill*! 
What  did  those  ten  fellows  do?  They 
were  produced  by  my  hon.  colleague  to 
vote  for  his  uncle,  my  opponent,  as  a  set- 
off for  the  five  already  mentioned;  but 
they  to  a  man  voted  for  me.  Wliat  more 
striking  proof  of  independence  could  be 
given  f  But,  this  triumph  of  principle 
was  very  unfortunate  for  me.  The  booth 
to  whicn  they  were  brought  to  vote  was 
on  the  point  of  being  closed  for  want  of 
the  re(|uisite  number  of  votes,  aodft  would 
have  been  closed  but  for  this  circum- 
stance. In  the  barony  represented  by 
this  booth  lay  my  opponent's  ereat 
strength ;  and  the  consequence  of  these 
ten  fellows  breaking  loose  from  my  hon. 
colleague  was,  that  it  cost  me  600  votes. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded,  with  say- 
ing, that  he  would  support  the  bill,  though 
with  reluctance,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
emancipation.  He  had  persuaded  him- 
self of  the  propriety  of  doing  a  little 
wrong,  for  tne  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
great  right. 

Mr.  Daly  complained  of  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  him  by  hit 
hon.  colleague,  who  had  assured  him,  not 
fifteen  minutes  ago,  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  making  any  allusion  to  him.     Still 
he  preferred  this  open  attack  in  his  pre- . 
sence,  to  that  reference  which  his  non». 
colleague  had  made  to  him  on  a  former 
evening,  when  he  was  absent.    He  wished 
to  troiiblethe  House  with  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  contested  election  alluded  to 
by  his  hon.  colleague.     He  was  advised 
upon  that  occasion  By  both  parties,  to 
preserve  a  strict  neutrality,  and  he  wu 
promised  the  support  of  both.    He  ac-^ 
cordingly  dismissed  his  agents.    He  gtive 
directions  that  no  fVeeholdbr  should  be 
solicited  for  him ;  and  he  agreed  that  if' 
any  tenant  npon  his  estate  came  forward' 
to  vote  for  him  he  woiild  give  his  hon.' 
colleague  two  votes  for  one  in  every  %utA ' 
case ;  in  order  to  prove  that  the  neutrality . 
was  not  broken  with  his  conw^nt.    Piveor 
his  own  tenants  came  forward  to  vote  fst[ 
him,  and  he  felt  bound  in  honour  to  give  * 
ten  votes  to  his  hon,  colleague. ' '  And^ 
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tbiB  conduct  OB  his  part  had  led  hia  hon. 
colleague  to  make  that  declaration  which , 
under  an  appearance  of  candour,  con- 
Teyed  every  thing  which  was  unfair.  The 
evils  of  the  40i.  freeholders  were  exces- 
siye.  There  could  be  no  morality^  no 
regard  to  oaths,  as  long  as  the  present 
aVstem  existed ;  but  hq  apprehended  that 
,  tne  bill  on  the  table  of  the  House,  would 
not  correct  the  evil.  There  ought  to  be 
a  committee  of  inquiry  upon  a  question  of 
such  vital  importance* 
'  Mr.  'Martm  explained,  that  he  did  not 
attribute  to  his  hon.  colleague  any  guilty 
fore-knowledge  of  what  occurred.  He 
was  sure  he  had  not. 

Mr.  Daly  expressed  himself  perfectly 
ifetif fied  with  the  explanation. 
^  Mr.  Spring  Rice  oDsenred,  that  It  seem- 
ed the  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  just 
addressed  the  House  had  lost  sight  of 
the  main  question^  and  had  entered  into  a 
long  dialogue  respecting  local  transac- 
tions ;  but  he  congratulated  the  House  at 
having  heard  their  conversation,  as  it  was 
the  verv  best  illut tratlon  of  the  necessity 
pT  the  bill  which  had  been  introduced  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire.  If  we 
were  without  evidence  before,  we  had 
iluiBeient  evidence  now  to  proceed  upon. 
Those  two  hon.  members,  **  Arcades 
dmbo,''  had  favoured  the  House  with  an 
Amabcean  dialogue,  which  he  doubted  not 
virould  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most 
distrustful  mind  of  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing the  bill.  When  the  House  heard  the 
phrases  of  «<  freeholders  breaking  loose," 
and  of -<<  exchanging  two  votes  for  one,'*  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  much  freedom  of 
choice  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  par- 
ties  themselves.  Before  he  applied  himself 
to  the  amendment  before  the  House,  he 
wished  to  make  a  few  observations  on  an 
expression  which  had  fallen  from  his  hon* 
iViendy  the  member  for  Aberdeen.  That 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  leaders 
of  tlie  Catholics*  of  Ireland — that  the  men 
whom  the  Catholics  had  respected,  whose 
talents'they  admired,  and  in  whose  virtues, 
and  probity,  and  public  spirit,  the  coun- 
try bad  confided — that  these  men  had 
betrayed  their  trust,  and  bad  compro- 
misea  the  interests  of  their  countrymen. 
He  would  say,  ithat  this  statemient  was 
ifot  correct,  and  that  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land would  not  believe  this  statement, 
although  it  came  from  tftie  hon«  member 
ilN*  Aberdeen.  ^  Tlie  conduct  of  Mr. 
O'CdnneJl  aad  h|s  friends,  he  was  sure, 
was  Meb  U  ir^uld  at  least  place  them 


above  the  possibility  of  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  their  friends  in  this  House  or  in 
the  country.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
event  more  fatal  than  the  pro|>agation  of 
these  base  misrepresentations,  by  Which 
the  Catholics  might  be  made  not  only  to 
despair  of  friends  within  the  walls  of  par- 
liament, but  becoming  dupes  to  wick- 
ed and  incendiary  writers,  propagating 
these  insinuations,  might  learn  to  distrust 
those  leaders  in  whom  they  had  hither- 
to firmly  confided  [hear,  hear].  These 
wicked  calumniators  had  done  more  to 
estrange  parliament  from  the  Catholic 
cause,  than  could  possibly  have  been  con* 
templated  at  the  besinning  of  the  session* 
He  was  surprised  that  the  lion,  member 
for  Aberdeen  had  given  countenance  te 
those  insinuations  which  had  been  so 
basely  and  wickedly  circulated — not 
basely  by  him,  for  his  opinion  was  ho- 
nestly and  freely  declared,  but  by  those 
secret  enemies  whose  attacks  were  so 
much  th^  more  to  be  dreaded  because 
secret.  Reverting  to  the  amendment 
proposed  by  his  hon«  friend,  lie  did  not 
think  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  recom- 
mended were  satisfactory  or  conclusive. 
His  hon.  friend  had  said  we  had  no  evi- 
dence on  which  to  proceed.  Vow,  he 
would  first  of  all  refer  the  hon.  member  to 
what  had  just  been  given  in  the  conversa- 
tion bet  ween  the  two  hon.  members  for  Gal- 
way,  and  he  would  also  refer  him  to  the 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  before  a 
committee  of  that  House,  and  which  had 
been  hitherto  most  strangely  overlooked. 
The  part  to  which  he  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  allude,  was  in  the  minutes  of 
last  year,  and  was  found  in  the  evidence 
of  Judge  Day.  That  learned  judge  stated^ 
that  he  bad  known  the  40f.  freeholders 
driven  into  the  hustings  in  droyes ;  that 
they  were  so  illiterate  and  so  ignorant  of 
what  their  privilege  consisted,  that  they 
knew  not  for  what  reason  they  were  as- 
sembled, or  for  whom  they  should  yote. 
The  judge  said,  he  remembered  that  one 
man  being  asked  for  whom  he  would  vote, 
answered,  that  he  should  vote  for  ladv 
Kingston, he  having heen,  itwassuppoaea, 
a  tenant  of  that  lady.  The  witness  was  ask- 
ed, whether  the  effectofthis  system  wasnot 
almost  enough  to  reduce  the  Irish  coun- 
ties to  an  oligarchy  ?  He  replied,  **  Yes,** 
and  that  he  had  known  an  instance  of  one 
county  being  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
one  individtuil.  "  Here"  observed  Judge 
Day  <<  there  was  but  the  opinion  of  **  one 
man,  and  all  the  other  constituents  were 
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put.  of  the  qnettion.''  This  broaght^  him 
to  another  argument  of  his  hon  friend* 
He  said  that,  as  a  friend  of  reform,  he 
could  not  support  this  measure ;  now,  he 
(Mr.  S«  Rice)  supported  it  because  he 
was  a  reformer.  Again,  his  hon.  friend 
said,  he  could  not  support  it,  because  it 
would  reduce  the  elective  franchise ;  he 
supported  it  because  it  would  extend  the 
franchise.  He  begged  to  assure  his  hon. 
friend,  that  his  objections  to  the  40«.  free- 
holders in  counties,  neither  arose  from 
dNeir  number  nor  yet  from  their  poverty. 
He  approved  of  a  numerous  constituency ; 
but  it  oueht  to  be  formed  of  persons 
acting  and  judging  for  themselves.  It 
was  not  to  the  amount  of  qualification, 
but  to  the  quality  of  estate  that  he  ob- 
jected. His  alarm  was  at  the  landlord  of 
the  leaseholder,  at  the  driver  and  the  dis- 
tress warrant.  This  was  a  fair  constitu- 
tional ground  of  objection,  acknowledged 
and  acted  upon  even  by  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  1st.  With 
8  view  of  illustrating  his  argument  he 
begged  to  move,  that  an  extract  should 
be  read  from  the  45th  vol.  of  the  Irish 
Journals :  p.  853,  March  7,  1725  "  Re- 
solved,  that  the  obliging  any  tenant,  by 
covenant  or  under  a  penalty  in  his  lease, 
to  vote  at  the  elections  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament  for  such  persons  as 
the  landlord  shall  direct,  is  an  high  in- 
fringement of  the  privileges  of  this  House, 
apd  destructive  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  Commons  of  Ir^and.^— Now,  he 
put  it  to  those  who  had  read  the  evidence 
whether  this  illegitimate  and  oppressive 
influence  was  not  as  powerfully  exercised 
by  the  landlord  over  the  leaseholders  at 
the  present  day,  as  if  it  were  enforced 
under  a  covenant  in  a  lease.  Indeed,  he 
would  prefer  of  the  two  evils  the  covenant 
as  being  the  most  open  and  least  danger- 
ous. It  was  the  dealer  in  votes  whom  he 
wished  the  House  to  discountenance — 
the  man  who,  according  to  Judge  Day, 
''multiplies  a  mob  of  freeholders  on  a 
waste  or  moss,  and  thus  becomes  a  yery 
considerable  person  in  the  country.'' 
The  effect  of  the  present  bill  would  be  to 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
corrupt  adventurers,  and  place  it  in  those 
of  a  respectable  yeomanry,  who  he 
hoped  would  be  above  corruption.  Ho- 
nourable gentlemen  were  quite  wrong 
when  they  talked  of  the  40x.  freeholders 
in  Ireland  as  bearing  the  least  analogy  to 
those  in  Eneland.  He  cared  not  for  the 
law  being  the  same^  when  he  found  the 


f practice  so  radically  diffiprent.  The  fol*. 
owing  is  the  description  given  of  the  40s. 
freeholders  of  Ireland: — Mr.  Leslie  Foster 
calls  them,  **  a  herd  of  people  brought, 
into  vote  without  any  pption  on  their  own 
part.  Even  the  Protestant  freeholders  of 
Ulster  do  not  exercise  their  own  judg* 
ments  ;  they  are  too  much  in  the  power 
of  their  landlords  T  Dr.  Cook  states,  that. 
<^  the  490is.  freeholders  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  are  persons  whose  cattle  are 
driven  once  or  twice  a  year  for  renC'* 
Mr.  O'Connell  admits,  «« that  the  land- 
lords have  so  much  dominion  over  the 
freeholders,  that  they  are  in  many  in* 
stances  considered  part  of  the  live  stock 
of  the  estate/'  *'  The  freeholders,''  ob- 
serves Mr.  O'Connell,  '<are  driven  up  like 
sheep  to  vote  f'and  Mr.  Wallace,  an  io« 
telligent  resident  in  the  county  pf  DowBt 
adds,  «*that  he  does  not  conceive  these 
persons  to  exercise  any  freedom  of  choice 
whatsoever.*'  This  evidence  is  confirmed 
by  still  stronger  testimony  from  two  of 
the  prektes.  Dr.  Kelly  and  Dr.  Magaurin* 
By  the  examination  of  the  former  It  ap*  < 
pears,  that  *<the  freeholders  fure  obliged, 
to  register  by  threats  of  being  expdled 
from  their  holdings  ;*'  and  by  uie  latter^ 
the  titular  bishop  of  Ardagh,  *<  has  no 
doubt  that  the  freeholders  are  driven  in 
to  vote^ — they  go  along  with  their  land-, 
lords."— >He  apologised  for  referring  to 
these  details,  assuring  the  House  that  he 
would  not  have  detained  it  by  referring 
to  those  gentlemen's  testimony,  had  he 
not  heard  it  so  frequently  said»  tliat  ther^ 
was  no  evidence  to  support  the  bilL  He 
trusted  what  they  had  heard  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  by  a  British  House  of 
Commons  to  put  an  end  to  this,  system  of 
misery  and  fraud ;  of  basfsness  and  of  ofK 

Cression.  For  he  was  prepared  to  prove*, 
y  the  evidence  already  before  the  Housty 
that  the  present  system  was  wholly  con« 
trary  to  every  principle  of  free  and  popuc 
lar  representation.  Mr.  Blake  state% 
**  that  the  power  of  the  great  propriotora 
would  he  diminished  in  piroportieii  as  ia 
taken  fron;i  them  the  power  of  cfeatiog^ 
through  the  means  of  their  extended  pre? 
party,  small  freeholds,  and  consequently 
that  in  the  s^me  proportion  the  ppfrer  ef 
proprietors  of  moderate  property  ^  ia». 
creased."  Colonel  Curry  «<  considers  t|Mi 
existence  of  .the  40f.  franctuse  tends  to 
strengthen  the  aristocraj^c  Jnfl^enoe^*' 
General  Bourke  conceives  thf^  ^Vrejsii^ 
the  qualification  to  lO/.  wet)}d  Add  ^^  the. 
influence  qf   the  fnw)Iea  |fopiiale» 
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woold  ineraate  dui  rttldait  and  dininiah 
tba  absentee  iatereit  and  in  both  effiecti 
would  conduce  to  the  intewsti  of  the 
coantry.'*  They  had  the  evidence  of 
JudffeJOayalso,  stating,  in  his  ooiBi<m>  the 
passing  of  so^  a  measure  woala,  amon|[st 
many  other  advantages,  increase  the  in* 
fluenoe  of  the  reiident  proprietorsi  and 
dimintsh  that  of  the  absentees*  Would 
net  that  he  a  desirable  ob^,  and  fully 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  minor  consider* 
ations?  Some  hon»  gentlemen  had 
argued,  that  the  hod.  member  for  Seal- 
foMlshire  meant  to  disfiranchise  the  whole 
40«.  freeholders*  Nothing  coaU  be  more 
incorrect;  he  disfranchises  none,  but 
leaves  them  in  possession  of  the  full  ex- 
tent of  their  franchise,  that  he  may  pre- 
serve the  priodple  of  vested  rights  un- 
touched. But,  even  supposing  that  his 
hon.  friend  would  disfranchise  &e  present 
40II.  freeholders  at  once,  where  would  be 
thelom?  Why,  they  had  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  0*Connell,  that  very  few  of  the 
really  independent  freeholders  would  be 
disfranchised  by  fixing  a  ten  pound  quali- 
ficationi  and  this  they  had  from  a  man 
who  went  so  far  as  even  to  advocate 
universal  suffrage.  The  words  of  Mr. 
0*ConneH  are  important :  he  observes  **  I 
think  few  voters  really  independent  would 
he  disfran0]iised  by  raising  the  qua]ific»- 
tion  to  10/.  In  talking  of  derivative 
rights  very  few  who  vote  according  to 
their  own  wishes  would  be  disfranchi^." 
He  would  ask,  therefore,  whether  they 
would  continue  to  support  any  but  the 
real  40i.  freeholders?  But  they  might 
think  Mr.  O'Connell  not  an  impartial  wit* 
neiS4  Would  they  not  trust  the  evidence 
of  ookmel  Curry?  He  says,  that  in 
every  respect,  in  his  opinion,  the  real  40i«» 
freeholder  will  remaitt  the  same  as  before; 
so  that,  by  these  accounts,  even  if  the 
hon«  member  for  StaffiMrdshire  was  to 
make  his  bill  operative  now,  none  of  those 
evil  effects  would  follow,  which  hon.  gen- 
tlemen anticipate.  If,  therefore,  the 
House  wished  to  see  a  fair  and  honest 
oansUtueney  in  Ireland,  they  would  give 
their  consent  to  go  into  the  comasittee; 
and  that  it  waa  the  method  to  produce 
that  fair  s^d  honest  constituency,  he 
woidd  auuntain :  but  if  it  should  afiect 
the  fee  simple  freeholds— if  it  should  be 
brought  in  any  way  to  injure  them,  he  beff- 
ged  now  lo  be  understood,  that  he  would 
obfacttoitahogelher,  either  with  Catholic 


CtioA,  or  without  it ;  for  he  would 
t  Cathelic  aasanctpation  altoge- 


ther, thtti  see  the  dd  fte  simple  fbeholis 
destroyed.  But  it  was  said,  that  great 
proprietors  would  maintain  soaM  infit^eo 
even  over  the  fee  simple  votes.  True,  but 
it  would  be  influence,  not  authority  s  and 
even  as  influence  it  would  onlj  be  of  that 
indirect  kind  which  no  legislature  oao 
prevent.  Indirect  influence  the  ridi  hai 
and  would  have ;  It  was  impossiMe  to  be 
altogether  free  fW>m  it,  aa  long  as  human 
nature  eoitf  inued  to  be  what  it  was ;  bul 
when  it  appeared  openly,  and  became 
dangerous,  he  knew  how  to  deal  with  it, 
independent  of  the  remedy  of  a  total  d^ 
stmetion  of  the  fair  and  honest  fee-simple 
freehold.  He  rejoiced  that  this  bill  waa' 
accompanied  by  other  measures;  but, 
great  as  he  thou^t  the  good  to  be  ob« 
tained  from  Catholie  emandpaUon,  still 
he  was  of  opinion  that  this  bill  was  a  great 
good  in  itself,  independent  of  any  other 
good  with  which  it  might  be  mixed  up ; 
and  he  begged  unhesitatiuffly  to  declare, 
that  even  if  the  Catholic  bill  had  not  I 


introduced,  he  was  so  thorou|;hly  con- 
vinced of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
this  measure,  that  he  would  have  sop« 
ported  it  alone;  for  he  wished  to  seen 
pure  constitutional  body  of  electors  sop- 
porting  their  rights  against  the  oligarchiea 
which  sought  to  rule  over  them.  The 
hon«  member  then  alluding  to  the  unani* 
mity  now  prevailing  in  Ireland,  and  de- 
claring that  unanimity  to  be  the  surest 
mode  of  carrying  ^he  question,  and  a 
power  asainst  which  no  cabinet,  united  or 
disunited,  could  contend,  concluded,  after 
passing  some  encomiums  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Brownlow,  by  imploring  the 
hon.  member  for  Suffisrdshire  not  to  allow 
the  fee  simple  frediolds  to  be  toudied ; 
for  if  he  did,  the  English  members  were 
bound  to  stq>  forward  and  defend  thosa 
tenures,  as  the  only  means  by  which  they 
oould  hope  to  protect  their  own.  To  ex- 
tinguish the  traudulentlv  manufactured 
votes  was,  he  trusted,  the  object  of  the 
hon.  ffentleman*8  hill,  and  he  therefore 
gave  It  his  unqualified  assent. 

Mr.  MfNamghten  dedared  himself  to 
be  altogether  opposed  to  the  bill.  It  waa 
one  of  disfranoiiaemient;  but,  who  were 
to  be  disfranchised?  Not  the  delln* 
quents;  not  they,  whose  acts  justified  the 
proceeding;  but  the  liberties  of  those 
who  were  unborn  were  to  be  strangled. 
It  was  an  tmconstitutioaal,  an  absurd,  and 
an  unjust  measure.  It  was  to  out  off  both 
handa  of  a  man,  in  order  that  be  aught 
the  batter  be  aU^  to  defbnd  his  person. 
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He  oootd  not  briiev#  that  the  TOters 
would  lafler  thenteivot  to  be  -driTen  aft 
had  been  detciibed.  He  felt  assured  that 
the  effort  to  dme  them  would  be  resisted, 
and  that  thej  would  turn  round  upon 
their  drivers.  If  there  was  complaint  of 
the  abuse  of  ihe  franchise;  there  ought  to 
he  a  committee  of  inquiry,  before  any  al- 
terations were  proposed. 

Sir  h\  Blake  supported  the  bill  on  the 
principle  that  it  tended  to  produce  a  very 
salutary  reform.  The>40f.  freeholders, 
though  nominally  they  had  rotes,  yet  ac* 
iiiilly  had  no  votes  stall  They  would  lose 
BOtbing,  therefore,  by  disqualiBcation ; 
but  they  would  gain  great)|r  by.  partici- 
pating in  those  blessings  of  freedom 
which  the  oaain  measure  now  in  progress 
throu^  the  Houses  would  viehl  them* 

Captain  O'Graify  said,  he  had  heard 
witli  as  BMich  astonishment  as  any  Eng- 
lish member,  the  description  which  had 
beengiven  of  theconduct,  appearance,  and 
ebaracter  of  the  40«.  freeholders  in  Ire- 
land. He  had  been  a  witness  of  contest- 
ed  elections  In  that  country,  but  he  had 
never  seen  the  electors  driven  or  led  up 
10  the  hustings  like  hordes  of  cattle,  as  it 
was  said,  to  give  their  votes  at  the  com- 
mand of  some  matter.  He,  however, 
g«ve  his  entire  concurrence  to  the  bill, 
a9  he  believed  it  would  have  the  eflfect  of 
setting  aside  the  unsubstantial  voter,  and 
confirm- the  bona  fide  freeholder  in  the 
piossession  of  his  proper  share  of  weighty 
and  influence. 

Mr»  Dominick  Brotxme  said,  he  would 
support  the  bill  upon  its  own  merits.  He 
believed  that  the  40f.  freehold  system  was 
one  of  the  leading  causes  which  entailed 
beggary  and  misery  upon  Ireland.  A 
greater  incentive  to  perjury  in  any  coun- 
try could  hardly,  by  possibility,  be  de- 
vised. 

Colonel  Trench  supported  the  bill  on  its 
own  merits,  and  totally  apart  from  its  con* 
nexion  with  any  other  measure.  He  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  honest,  useful,  and  ef- 
fective bill ;  and  one,  that,  if  passed  into 
a  law,  would  confer  a  great  blessing  on 
Ireland. 

Lord  MUUm  said,  he  would  support  the 
>biU,  not  so  much  on  its  own  merits,  which 
be  thought  had  been  exceedingly  exag* 
gerated,  but  because  its  success  would 
conduce  to  the  success  of  the  main  mea- 
sure of  emancipation.  The  40«.  free- 
holders in  Ireland  had  been  described  by 
an  hon.  member  on  the  second  bencbop- 
positOy  as  perfictly  independent ;  but,  he 


must  say,  that  the  oppdsitien  which  thaf 
hon.  member  gave  to  the  bill  under  con-^ 
sideration,  wai,  with  him,  an  additional 
reason  for  agreeing  to  it.  He  would  state' 
to  the  House  a  few  facis.  The  hon.- 
member  to  whom  he  alluded,  and  who- 
was  now  member  for  a  borough  on  the 
east  coast  of  England,  sotne  years  ago 
represented  a  county  in  the  north  of  Ire* 
land.  It  happened,  however,  that  a  mem- 
ber of  a  noble  and  powerful  family  came 
of  age;  and  immediately  that  young  no- 
bleman entered  the  House  as  member  for 
the  ctfunty  of  Antrim,  the  hon.  member 
took  his  seat  for  the  borough  of  Orferd 

{hear  1] .  Such  was  the  independence  of 
rish  freeholders !  That  was  the  kind  of 
system  that  he  wished  to  destroy;  and 
although  he  confessed  the  present  bill  was 
not  exactly  the  measure  he  would  have 
diosen  for  the  purpose  (for  he  disliked 
the  sound  of  the  word  **  disfranchise- ' 
ment'*),  yet  as  it  was  calculated  in  some 
degree  to  diminish  the  evil,  it  should  have ' 
his  support.  In  his  opinion,  considerable* 
benefit  would  be  derived  from  allowing  a 
longer  time  to  elapse  between  the  aoquisi-' 
tion  of  the  right  of  voting,  and  its  exer- 
cise. He  also  thought  the  registering 
system  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  at  least  regulated,  if  not 
entirely  destroyed.  In  the  next  session 
of  parliament,  he  might  perhaps  submit 
these  propositions  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
would  vote  for  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  M'Naughten^  in  explanation,  de* 
dared    that   the  noble  lord  was   quite 
wrong  in  what  he  had  stated  respecting 
him ;  for  that  it  was  not  the  fact  that  he 
ceased  to  be  a  member  for  the  county  <^' 
Antrim  when  the  heir  of  a  noble  family* 
came  of  age.    He  ceased  to  be  member^ 
for  tlie  county  of  Antrim  on  grounds  best- 
known  to  himself,  and  whioi  had  been 
approved  of  by  all  his  friends* 
>  Lord  Milton  explained.    He  had  not 
said  the  •  heir,  but  a  member  of  a  noble  - 
family.  ,  •   , 

Mr.  Becker  supported  the  bill,  upon* 
the  ground,  that  whatever  objection  there* 
mi^ht  be  toit  in  theory,  it  would  be  found,* 
in  Its  practical  results,  to  favour  purity  of- 
election.  But  he  principally  supported  it, ' 
because  it  facilhated  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  The  principle  of - 
the  present  bill  was  called  for  by  Protes-^ 
tants ;  it  was  agreed  to  by  Catholics ;  and » 
opposed  only  by  those  who  were  withoot- 
any  practical  knowledge  en  the  subject*-^  * 
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The  main  qoeftion  being  put,  <<.That 
the  speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair, 
the  House  divided  Ayes  168.  Noes,  52. 
Majority  116. 

Mr.  Lambton  declared  that  if  the  bill 
before  the  House,  and  the  bill  in  favour 
of  the  Catholics  were  to  be  considered 
as  necessarily  connected,  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  vote  against  the  latter. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  entreated  his  hon.  friend, 
to  reconsider  what  he  had  just  said.  He 
thought  that,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  made 
his  opinions  known  on  the  disfranchisement 
bill,  he  might  with  greater  safety  still  con- 
tinue his  support  to  the  great  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  If  there  was  any 
error  in  combining  the  two  bills,  the 
error  was  not  his  non.  friend's;  and  it 
would  be  only  playing  into  the  handa  of 
the  antagonist  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
question  to  vote  against  tliat  measure,  be« 
cause  it  was  coupled,  in  appearance,  with 
one  not  so  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 

Mr.  Hume  saw  no  reason  why  his  hon. 
friend  should  not  maintain  his  consistency 
as  a  friend  to  parliamentary  reform,  by 
TOting  against  the  bill.  For  his  own  part, 
iir  the  two  measures  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  disfranchisement  were  identified, 
he  would  rather  vote  against  the  Catholic 
emancipation,  than  against  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  40j.  freeholders. 

Mr#  fPl  Smith  said,  that  ever  since  he 
liad  been  a  member  of  that  House,  he  had 
adways  voted  both  for  parliamentary  re« 
form  and  Catholic  emancipation.  It  would 
t^ardly  be  supposed  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  he  could  feel  any  inducement  to 
resign  his  claim  to  consistency ;  but  as  he 
could  see  no  inconsistency  in  voting  for 
the  present  measure,  he  would  do  so  with 
all  bis  heart,  as  the  means  of  obtaining 
great  and  permanent  advantages  for  the 
Catholics. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  would,  on  every 
drinciple  of  public  duty  to  which  he  had 
been  attached  dunng  his  political  life, 
support  th^  Catholic  Kelief  bill.  On  the 
principle  of  right»  as  well  as  of  political 
expediency,  it  should  receive  his  best  as- 
sistance ;  and  if  he  had  any  weight  witli 
his  esteemed  friend,  the  hon.  member  for 
Purham,  and  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen,  be  would  entreat  of  them  to 
receive  what  he  was  now  about  to  say 
With  that  kindly  consideration,  which  he 
lioned  it  would  be  found  to  deserve.  He 
fiaa  not,  it  should  be  observed,  given,  by 
his  vote,  any  sanction  to  this  meas.ure. 
Re  had,  on  the  contrary,  with  great  pain 


to  himself,  argued  at  length,  boldly  and 
franklyr  against  this  bill— ^  bill  which  he 
was  exceedingly  sorry  had   ever   been 
coupled  with  (he  Catholic  Question.    He 
could  not  see  how  that  bill  had  ever  come 
in  conjunction  with  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics.    Nothing,  in  hit 
opinion,  but  an  hallucination  of  intellect^ 
the  evil  effects  of  which  were  shown  by 
the  proceedings  of  that  night,  could  have 
connected  those  two  measures  together. 
If  any  gentleman  was  in  favour  of  the 
freeholders*  bill   (to  which  certainly  he 
would    not    give    is  support),  let.  him 
advocate  it  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 
Why  should  it  be  mixed  up  with  the  Ca^ 
tholic  question,  with  which  it  bad  no 
natural    connexion?     His    hon.    friend^ 
the  member  for  Durham  did  not  feel 
more  deeply  than  he  did  the  objectiona 
which  applied  to  the  measure  now  before 
the  House.    But  if  he  had  been  prevent* 
ed  from  defeating  it — if  a  large  majority 
had  voted  in  favour  of  it,  and  he  had  been 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  check  the  pro* 
sress  of  it,  that  was  no  reason  whatever 
for  his  altering  one  iota,  or  swerving  one 
hair's  breadth  from  his  opinion,  which  waa 
founded,  not  on  the  freeholders'  question^ 
but  upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  right  and  justice,,  and  motives  of 
the  highest  political    expediency.      He 
would  not  ffive  up  the  consistency  of*  hit 
whole  life.  He  would  not  givetiphishoiiesl 
and  conscientious  conviction,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic question  in  its  pure  unsophisticated 
shape,  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
salvation  of  Ireland.    He  conjured  hit 
hon.  friends  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  that 
country,  in  whose  welfare  they  had  e 
deep  stake..  He  himself  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  for  its  interests.    He  con- 
jured them,  by  those  public  and  private 
motives  of  attachment  to  their  duty,  itnd 
he  conjured  them,  not  hopeless  of  being 
listened  to  by  them,  still  to  do  their  duty; 
and  he  would,  tell  them  the  reasons  which 
should  make  them  do  their  duty.    If  thejr 
did  not  vote  for  the  Catholic  questieo, 
this  consequence  followed,  that  they  did 
not  choose  their  own  opinion  for  them* 
selves ;  that  they  were  not  free  agents ; 
that  they  could  no  longer  say  they  would 
vote  for  the  Catholic  question  or  against 
it,  because  they  would  vote  for  it  oneday 
and  against  it  another,  according .  as  e 
majority,  of  the  House  on  another  ques- 
tion, not.  necessarily  connected  ^wi.th  ^ 
mi^ht  or  might  not  choose  to. adopt  an 
opinion  in  which  tfiej  did  Vfi%  ooncur*. 
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No  man  should  make  him  Yot^  affaintt  hia 
own  opinion^  bj  taking  a  lina  or  ooncluct 
on  another  question  to  which  he  was  ad- 
Tsrse.  If  he  were  now,  because  the  House 
differed  from  him  on  the  Irish  Elective 
Franchise  bill|  to  alter  his  Tote  on  the  Ca« 
liiolio  Relief  bill,  he  should  be  giving 
bimself  up,  tied  hand  and  foot,  into  the 
power  of  the  House,  and  voting  against 
ma  own  conviction,  upon  one  question, 
lor  no  better  reason  than  because  on  an- 
other question  the  House  differed  from 
him.  This  he  declared  to  be  his  feeling ; 
and  he  earnestly  put  it  to  his  two  hon. 
firtends  to  review  their  opinions ;  not  to 
retractwhattheyhadsaid«  buttoreconsider 
what  they  had  said,  and  before  to-morrow 
night  should  come»  to  consult  theirpillows, 
and  in  that  better  judgment  he  bad  the 
most  confident  hopes  orsuccess. 

Mr.  Lambian  observed,  that  the  hon. 
nd  leaimed  sentleman  who  had  just 
spoken,  and  tne  hon.  member  for  West- 
minster, had  seemed  anxious  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  him  and  his 
motives  in  consequence  of  what  he  had 
stated.  The  hon«  member  who  had  just 
sat  down  was  quite  mistaken  as  to  the 
leasons  on  which  he  (Mr.  L.)  grounded 
his  proceeding.  It  was  not  in  conseauence 
of  being  in  a  minority  on  this  Elective 
FranclMse  bill,  that  he  hid  determined 
to  vote  aeuinst  the  other  bill.  He  had 
annowiced  hiii  opinion  some  time  since, 
that  be  never  could  vote  for  the  Catholic 

Joestion  when  disfi^^red  by  this  bill. 
le  considered  it  so  intimately  connected 
wi^  the  CatboKc  question,  that  they  were 
one  and  the  saoae  thing.  He  had  heard 
aotbing  to  induce  kim  to  alter  his  opinion. 
He  never  gate  a  vote  from  interested 
motives  t  but  firom  a  sincere  conviction, 
that  by  so  doing  he  best  served  the  prin- 
dplea  which  he  supported,  and  it  would 
not  be  the  misfbrtune  of  difiiering  from 
any  bon.  friend,  which  would  induce  him 
to  alter  thai  course.  If  the  House  were 
to  cflirry  emancipation,  accompanied  by 
tlio  Elective  Franchise  bill,  he  thought 
it  would  be  doing  greater  evil  than  leav^ 
ing  the  thin|^  as  it  was  at  present.  In 
tims  expressing  his  sentiments,  he  had 
Bot  expected  to  have  been  ^led  upon  to 
vetmcs.  What  he  had  done  was  what 
ho  conceived  die  best  course  for  the 
pood  of  die  ooontry.  He  was  not  to  be 
Browbeaten  into  another  course;  and  so 
help  hfan  Ood  I  he  would  pursue  the  same 
•oorsoi  even  though  with  the  lost  of  the 
deaveal  Mendshipa  he  enjoyed  fa  the 
world. 
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Mr.  Brtmgham  wished  to  put  it  to  any 
hon.  member — it  was  a  large  challenge,  as 
he  believed  there  were  nearly  three  hun- 
dred present— whether  he  would  ^et  up  and 
say,  that  there  had  been  any  thmg  in  the 
tone  of  what  he  had  ventured  to  submit 
which  could  be  considered  as  an  attempt 
to  browbeat  ?  If  any  hon.  member  woold 
say,  there  was  any  thhig  beyond  affec- 
tionate and  respectful  remonstrance,  then 
he  would  admit  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  great  offence  against  good  f^ing, 
and  good  manners. 

Colonel  Johnson  repeated,  that  he  did 
not  think  CathoKc  emandpation  was 
worth  the  price  of  this  biH. 

Mr.  James  said,  that  although  he  was 
an  advocate  for  universal  suffrage,  he 
would  vote  for  the  present  bill ;  because 
he  looked  upon  its  consequences  as  no  drs- 
fVanchisement  at  alL  The  freeholders 
were  voters  in  name,  but  not  in  reality. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LUtldon  said,  that  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  night,  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  propose  any  amendments  to 
the  bill.  He  would  merely  suggest,  that 
the  blanks  should  be  filled  up,  and  that 
it  should  be  recommitted  for  Thursday. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tmsda^.  Mny  la 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr. 
Dohertif  said,  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretarvfor  Foreign  Affiiirs,  being  unable 
to  attend  in  his  place  that  ni^t,  had  re- 
quested him  to  present  the  petition  which 
he  held  in  his  hand.  It  was  the  petition 
of  the  Protestant  nobility,  magistrates^ 
and  gentry,  of  the  county  of  G^way,  in 
favour  of  the  bill  now  pending  for  the  re« 
moval  of  the  disabilities  imder  which  their 
Soman  Catholic  brethren  had  so  long, 
and.  In  their  ophiioo,  so  unjustly  laboured. 
The  House  would  judge  of  the  respecta- 
bility of  die  signatures  to  the  petition, 
when  he  stai^  that  amongst  them  were 
to  be  found  those  of  the  marquis  of  Sligo^ 
and  lord  Clanricarde.  He  mdved  that 
the  petition  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  V.  JFVimra/tf  begged  to  assure  the 
House  that  tnere  was  not  a  Protestant 
nobleman  or  gentleman  of  rank  in  the' 
county,  who  was  not  decidedly  favourable 
to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics ;  and  it  was 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  petition  came 
iVom  a  set  of  noblemen  tod  gaiflemen 
who  residod  b  a  ieoontjrpeculiarly  Cathdi^' 
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Wfi^  who  i^tre  therofoce  Ibe  better  able  to 
j«4sP  of  tbo  £eeliiig»  aod  opiniooui  oF  the 
CaiholiQt  by  whom  they  w«re>aurrounde(l. 
l^e  was  happy  ta  have  an  opportunity  of 
aidding  bis  feeble  testimony  to  what  ha^ 
l^een  said  by  hisbon.  friend,  in  presenting 
the  petition. 

\  Mi^  Doherty  said,  that  as  that  was  in 
a}l  probability  the  last  petition  from  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  befoi;e  the  decision 
of  the  question,  he  was  anxious  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  tlie  whole  nuipber  of 
petitions  which  had  come  from  Irish  Pro- 
tisstants,  either  Cor  or  against  the  question. 
He  was  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  as 
t)ie  Irish  Protestanta  were  the  best  able 
to  appreciate  the,  propriety  aod  expeditocy 
•f  siich  a  measure  as.  U^tt  to  be.  di&cussed. 
that  night.  Agaiost  the  bill  no  more  thm, 
nine  petitions  had  come  from  Irish  Pro- 
testants. Of  these  nine  it  was  not  his  wish 
to  say  much,  bat  be  ipu^t  observe,  that  four 
of  tbem  oame  from  parishes  in  a,  coupty 
not  the  most  likely  to  view  the  subject 
impartially,  as,  unfortuoat^y,  party  spirit 
and  party  feelinss  were  two  prevalent 
there^  Oo  the  other  hand»  be  found  that 
seventeen  petitions  had  been  presented 
from  Irigh  rrotestant  bodies  in  favour  of 
the  biU,  making  a  majority  nearly  e^ual 
to  the  whole  number  on  trie  other  side. 
He  was  aware,  that  the  number  of  peti- 
tions in  its  favonr  was  small  compared  with 
the  entire  Protestant  population ;  but  the 
Housemost  bear  in  mind,  that  if  the  feeling 
of  the  great  body  of  Protestants  had  been 
s^init  the  measure,  the  majority  of  pe- 
titions would  have  been  infinitely  greater 
t))e  other  way.  He  was  one  of  those 
vho  had  ^ver  thought  it  impossible  to  con- 
c^iliate  the  Koman  Catholics  without  al90 
Qonciliatmg  the  Protestants.  Thi^s,  it  ap- 
TOared  to  him»  they  had  now  the  power  to 
go ;  and  if  the  House  in  iu  wisdom  should 
think  with  himj^  he  called  upon  them  to  do 
both  by  carrying  the  bill  now  before  them. 

Mr*  S.  Rtcei  obnenred,  that  the  feelings 
q[^e  Protestanta  of  Ireland  were  daily 
anil  hourly  becomin|[  more  favourable  to 
jhe  i^terest^  of  their  Catholic  brethren. 
Tbe  Ceelings  of  the  Irish  representatives 
wei:e  deoi^edly  in  its  favour ;  and  if  the 
pres^  bill  w^r^  lost,  it  {would  be  lost  in 
consequence  of  ^ritirii  feeling^  apd  British 
int^resta  ^iog  oppoaed  to  it.  He  im- 
plored th^  House  to  weifih  seriously  the 
^aroMPg  coosequences  of  such  an  opp<}si- 
t^o.  It  would  be  lool^ed  upon  as  Qothmg 
less  than  applying  the  ^x^^  to  the  root  of 
^'ti^b  oQQOexioQ  aa^  British  intercourae. 

V0L.X1U. 


Mr«  BitUeruorih.cqM  npt^^ce  with 
hon.  o^eipbers,  that  tbe  feelings  of  the 
Protestants,  of  Ireland  were  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  bill.  He  had  received 
letters  from  Ireland,  which  informed  him^ 
that  the  feeling  was  strongly  tbe  other 
w,ay»  and,  that  several  of  the  signatures  to 
the  Protestapi;  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics. h^d  been  obtained  through  fear 
aod  intimidation. 

Mi;.  V*  Fitzgerald  begged*  as  an  Irish 
gentleman,  ana  an  Irish  representative,  to 
pul  his  personal  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience in  opposition  to  the  communicatioi;. 
made  to  ^lenoo.  member  for  Dover.  He 
toek  leave  to  give  the  utmost  latitude  of 
denial  to  the  statemei^,  but  most  of  all, 
to  that  part  of  it  which  said  that  the  sig« 
n^rcs  of  Protestant  gentlemen  had  been 
obtained  through  menace.  If  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  were  opposed  to  the  bill, 
instead  of  sending  seventeen  petitions  in 
iti  favour,  they  would  have  covered  thp 
table  with  petitions  against  it.  He  as- 
sured the  House,  that  the  feeling  in  its 
favour  was  daily  increasing  in  Ireland; 
but  chiefly  amongst  those  wno  were  best 
calculated  to  form  a  correct  opinion  upon 
it. 

Lord  AUhorp  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
member  had  put  bis  personal  knowledge 
in  opposition  to  the  anonymous  informa- 
tion of  the  hon., member  for  Dover.  It 
was  to  him  somewhat  singular,  that  they 
should  now  have  heard  of  that  information 
for  the  first  time.  The  hon.  member  must 
have  been  aware  that  a  Committee  had 
been  sitting  up  stairs,  and  that  he  might, 
if  he  had  so  pleased,  have  called  any  num- 
ber of  witnesses  before  it.  He  would  not 
take  uppn  himself  to  say,  that  the  Protes- 
tants  who  signed  the  petitions  in  favour 
of  Roman  Catholics  had  done  so  tlif  ough 
intimidation ;  but  he  would  say,  that  the 
Protestant  gentlemen  who  gave  their  evi- 
dence before  the  committee,  had  not  been 
in  any  way  intimidated,  and  he  appealed 
to  every  member  j^resent,  whether  they' 
were  not  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  bill  ? 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  that  the  hon. 
mendber  bad  been  misinformed,  and  that 
the  ans]Bfer  given  by  the  right  hon.  mem«, 
her  opposite,  waa  that  which  the  House 
ouffht  to  rely  upon. 

Mr.  Svlces  sa^^d,  that  the  hon.  member 
had  made  his  statement  from  a  letter 
which  he  had  not  read,  and  upon  an  au- 
tliority  which  he  had  not  named.  He  was, 
bound,  in  fairness,  to  read  the  letter  an^ 
nnme  iti  author;  in  order  to  give  the 
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House  an  opportunity  of  jad 
the  writer  was  not  some  won 
Ser,  undesenring  of  credit  or  attention. 

Mr.  Robertson  said,  that  he  had  always 
mpported  the  Catholic  Relief  bill ;  but,  if 
it  was  to  be  coupled  with  the  Disfran- 
chisement billy  it  was  a  question  with  him 
bow  far  its  supporters  on  former  occasions 
were  bound  to  advocate  it  under  such 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Buttertoorth  said,  he  had  not  made 
his  observations  lightly,  nor  without  con- 
sideration. He  had  not  gone  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  solitary  letter.  Being 
anxious  to  satisfy  himself,  he  had  sent  a 
circular  to  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  and  tlys 
answers  were  such  as  he  had  described. 
Such  bemg  the  case,  he  feh  it  his  duty  to 
communicate  his  information  to  the 
House.  He  had  not,  it  was  true,  made 
his  inquiries  of  members  ;  as  they  were 
likely  to  be  under  particular  obligations 
to  their  constituents  [hear,  hear !  and  a 
laugh]. 

Mr.  N.  Doherty  said,  that  as  the  hon, 
member  had  made  his  statement  upon  the 
authority  of  letters  without  a  name,  he 
trusted  that  he,  too,  might  be  allowed  to 
state  that  he  had  received  letters — many 
letters-^om  men  of  high  rank  and  pro- 
fessional character  in  Ireland,  men  who 
bad  heretofore  been  opponents  to  this  bill, 
earnestly  praying  that  it  might  pass  into 
a  law.  From  men,  too,  who  certainly  had 
not  been  solicited  by  him  to  give  their 
opinions :  and  he  must  take  leave  to  say, 
that  opinions  thus  spontaneously  express- 
ed, were,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  of  as 
much  weight  as  those  elicited  by  the  hon. 
member's  circular.  He  could  not  pre- 
tend to  say  what  were  the  precise  terras 
of  the  hon.  member's  inquiries  ;  but  he 
trusted  the  hon.  member  had  asked, 
whether  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were 
favourable  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  at 
the  same  timOi  expressed  a  hope  that 
they  were  so. 

Mr.  M,  Fitzgerald  assured  the  House, 
that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  not 
to  be  intimidated ;  and  it  was  but  a  poor 
compliment  paid  to  them  by  the  non. 
member  for  Dover,  in  his  over  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  to  say  that  their 
signatures  had  been  obtained  by  menace. 
Ine  hon.  member  had  sent  his  circular, 
and  had  detailed  to  the  House  the  answers 
returned  to  him.  If  any  hon.  member 
were  to  open  a  shop  in  this  country  for 
tne  reception  of  tales  of  bigotry  and  hypo- 
icrisy  and  intolerance,  there  was  no  douht 
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but  he  would  find  ample  contrfbutions  (o 
it.  The  hon.  member  had  avoided  applying 
to  Irish  members  for  information,  because^ 
forsooth,  they  raight  be  under  obligatiotir 
to  their  constituents.— Why,  he  tor  one^ 
was  under  many  obligations  to  his  consti- 
tuents, and  he  assur^  the  hon.  member, 
that  those  constituents  were  as  essentially 
Protestant  as  his  own  could  be :  and,  it 
was  because  they  were  so,  that  thej 
wished  to  remove  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  not  to  bar 
intimidated ;  neither  were  they  to  be  cajo- 
led. He  hoped  the  House  would  rejectr 
those  calumnious  and  malicious  reports 
which  originated  in  the  worst  feelings,  and 
were  circulated  for  the  most  despicable  of 
purposes. 

Mr.  Peel  presented  a  petition  from 
eleven  magistrates  and  28,000  inhabitants 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  against  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  PhilUvs  said,  that  this  petition  was 
not  to  be  taxen  as  expressrog  the  senti- 
ments of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester 
generally,  but  of  a  certain  party,  who  had 
not  dared  to  call  a  public  meeting.  All 
stiirts  of  contrivances  had  been  used  ta 
obtain  si^atures  to  it.  It  had  even  been 
exposed  m  the  public  streets,  and  a  gentle- 
man was  now  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hou8e» 
who  had  seen  boys  affix  their  names  to  it. 
Constituted  as  the  magistracy  of  Man- 
chester was,  consisting  of  persons  of  one 
political  faith  only,  he  did  not  expect  that 
they  would  set  an  example  of  superior  liber- 
ality in  principles,  opinions,  or  practice. 
Some  or  them,  indeed,  had  been  zealoua 
advocates  for  the  establishment  of  Orange 
Societies  in  Lancashire,  in  ordier,  if  pos-* 
sible  to  introduce  into  that  county  the  re- 
ligious animosities  that  at  present  distur- 
bed Ireland.  Application  had  been  made 
by  the  leaders  or  the  Anti-catholic  party 
to  Methodistic  and  Calvinistic  ministers, 
to  receive  the  petition  into  their  chapels  ; 
but  in  the  Methodist  chapels  only,  he  was 
happy  to  say,  bad  signatures  been  append- 
ed. In  fact,  the  document  deserved  no 
other  epithet  than  that  of  a  «<  hole  and 
comer"  petition.  Since  it  had  been  got 
up,  application  had  been  made  to  the 
borougnreeve  to  call  a  public  meeting, 
to  consider  of  the  propriety  of  petitioning 
parliament  in  favour  of  theCatholicclaims ; 
and  after  five  hours  discussion,  it  was  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of 
at  least  three  to  one.  He  rejoiced  that 
the  town  ofManchester  had  set  this  exam- 
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pie  of  liberaltij  to  the  rest  of  the  kiog* 
dofls.  He  thought  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  feeliogt  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  upon  the  question  of  Catho- 
lic rights,  and  he  had  said,  that  the  inha* 
iutanu  of  Lancashire,  formerly  hostile, 
were  novr  indi&reDt;  but,  he  had  little 
expected  that  in  the  coarse  of  two  days 
and  a  quarter,  ^iree  times  as  many  sig- 
natures would  hare  been  subscribed  to 
the  petition  in  favour  of  tlie  claims,  as  had 
baen  procured  by  all  kinds  of  artifices  in 
the  same  space  against  them.  Such  was 
the  fact,  aod  the  petition  which  his  noble 
friend  /lord  Stanley)  was  instructed  to 
lay  before  the  House,  contained  more 
tlum  8,000  names.  The  petition  in  the 
bands  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  in  fact 
apoke  any  thing  but  the  sentimeiits  of  the 
people  or  Manchester  at  large. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said^  that  it  had 
been  bis  practice  to  present  to  the  House 
the  yarious  peitttons  intrusted  to  him 
without  comment ;  as  none  of  them  had 
been  prepared  or  subscribed  at  his  in- 
stance or  suggestion.  In  justice  to  the 
petitioners  wEo  had  now  confided  the  state- 
ment of  their  sentiments  and  wishes  to 
him,  it  was,  however,  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  say  a  few  words.  Of.course  he 
•knew  nothing  personally ;  but  he  was  in- 
structed positively  to  deny  the  allegations 
of  the  hon.  member.  The  petition  did 
not  profess  to  be  more  thao  <^  the  petition 
•of  tne  undersigned  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford,"  and  it  did  not  arro- 
gate to  itself  to  expess  any  thing  more 
than  the  opinions  or  those  who  had  sub- 
scribed it.  When  the  hon.  gentleman 
said,  that  it  had  been  got  up  by  those 
who  had  not  dared  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing, he  ought  to  have  added  the  reason 
why  a  public  meethig  against  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  had  not  been  convened.  The 
promoters  of  the  petition  had  applied  to 
the  boroughreeve  for  the  purpose  of 
having  a  meeting ;  and  when  that  gentle- 
man addressed  the  assembly,  which  was 
subseqaently  called,,  with  a  contrary  ob- 
ject, he  had  done  the  present  petitioners 
the  justice  of  saying,  that  it  was  by  his 
«dvice  that  a  public  meeting  had  not  been 
Jield:  the  consequence  was,  the  private 
meeting  at  the  Bridgewater  Arms,  in^ 
deference  to  the  opinion  •  of  the  borouffh- 
reeve.  He  had  also  been  informed,  that 
several  sheets  had  been  withheld  by  the 
petitioners  because  they  were  fouad  to 
-contain  the  signatures  of  boys*  In  order, 
a  possible,  to  procure  the  rejection  of 


the  petition,  or  at  least  to  injure  it  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  and  the  country,  he 
had  been  desired  to  mention,  that  cert^n 
individuals,  unfriendly  to  its  objects,  ia 
some  instances,  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  signatures  of  boys  to  the  petition. 
This  fact  might,  if  necessary,  be  establish- 
ed. Whatever  objections  might  be  urged 
to  it,  the  petition  undoubtedly  spoke  the 
sentiments  of  28,000  inhabitants  of  a  town, 
in  importaace  aecood  only  to  the  metro- 
polis. 

Sir  r.  Letkbridge  observed,  that  be- 
tween two  or  three  thousand  signatures 
had  been  left  in  Manchester,  which  could 
not  be  subjoined  to  the  large  roll  about  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table.  At  the  public 
meeting,  it  was  true  that  a  petition  in  fa- 
vour of  the  claims  had  been  voted,  liut 
the  fact,  he  understood,  was,  that  the 
benches  had  been  so  filled  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, that  the;  Protestants  could  not  ob- 
tain admittance  in  order  to  hold  up  their 
hands  to  the  contrary.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  strongest  possible  feeling  animat- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  gener« 
ally,  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  B,  WUbraham  saw  no  reason  why 
the  other  magistrates  of  Manchester 
should  be  stigmatized,  becetise  some  of 
the  body  might  have  widied  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Orange  lodges  in  Lancashire. 
They  were  all  satisfied  that  concession  sCt 
that  moment  would  be  dangerous. 

Lord  S^fljt^  objected  to  the  signatarea 
«f  the  magistrates,  who  had  put  their 
names  to  the  petition  in  their  magisterial 
as  well  as  in  their  private  capacity.  Those 
individuals  had  hitherio  not  mixed  them- 
selves with  political  questions,  and  he 
therefore  saw  with  more  pain  and  regreft 
that  they  stepped  forward  On  this  occasion, 
to  oppose  the  further  progress  of  a  biH 
which  was  necessary  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  and  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
pire. But  for  the  subseouent  public 
meeting,  and  the  resolutions  ttien  adopted, 
-the  petition  presented  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  would  have  appeared  to  be  the 
petition  generally  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  and  Salford.  Tlie  noble  lord 
then  presented  a  petition  from  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Manchester,  con- 
vened in  public  meeting,  in  favour  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.] 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  «« That 
this  bill  be  now  read  the  third  time,'' 
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4ST]    HOUSE  OF  COHMONS, 

Mr.  OwiffgiiBoieaici  vaid,  ihat  ishhoiqh 
ke  had  tat  in  that  Home  for  masy  yeaoty 
iMihad  addood  taken  a  part  in  the  difcus- 
aioa  of  the  question  then  before  them. 
He  trusted,  however^  that  opoo  the  fpre- 
aent  occasroo,  he  might  be  permttted  to 
obtmde  himadf  upon  their  attention  for 
a  very  few  moments*  It  had  been  the 
policy  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
tneasore  of  Catholic  coneession*  to  repre- 
•ent  the  great  body  of  tbe  people  jofffiag- 
Jaod  as  hostile  to  that  measure.  For  Ims 
oam  party  as  far  as  hb  experience  went, 
he  could  confidently  assert  that^ooh  a^e- 

freseotation  was  erroneous.  He  had  the 
onour  to  represent  a  large  county,  rand 
aolar  from  the.  exiatence  of  anyinostile 
fteling  aaaoogst  his  ooni titaents,  be  could 
*say»  UuAa.  greet  and  decided  majority  of 
them  were  fevourable  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
lfaolica*«-a  feeling  in  which  he  himsdf 
OKiat  heartily  oonourred.  tie  would  go 
-•further  and  say,  that  there  were  none  more 
.attached  to  Prafeestantism  than  the  iiihabi- 
-tants  of  tbe  north  of  England,  and  he  was 
.cevtainthat  if  by  thepassing  of  this  (mea- 
sure they  anticipated  any  aanger  to  the 
^efttabltalied  religion,  they  would  be  the 
•last  fo  support  it.  But  they  foresaw  that 
by  granting  emancipation,  they  were  af- 
.fording  tbe  most  effectual  security  to  the 
.Protestant  religion.  Was  it  nothing  he 
^ould  ask,  to  conciliate  six  miUiops  of 
people,  and  convert  them  from  enemies 
101(0  friends?  He  had  always  been i ac- 
customed to  consider  the  restrictioAS  upon 
the  Roman  Catholics  as  residtiog  from 
.political  and  not  religious  motires.  They 
Jtere  eiotered  into. originally  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  prince,  who  was  called  to  the 
throne  of  th^  realms  by  the  voice  of  the 
j^op]e>  and  to  prevent  the  return  of  ano- 
ther prince  who  had  been  excluded  from 
^hat  throne.  But  tbe  political  reasons 
jvhich  existed  for  those  restrictions  had 
Jong  since  ceased,  and' if,  at  the  period  of 
jiheir  enaetment»  they  had  not  been  looked 
upon  as  a  security  for  the  t'rotestant  r&- 
ligion»  still  less  were  they  called  for  at  tbe 
present  moment.  There  never^  he  coo- 
tended,  was  a  period,  when  alarm  ought 
less  to  prevail  than  at  the  present  moment, 
for  tJiere  never  was  a  period  virhen  the  church 
wi^  in  higher  favour*  or  when  its  minisiens 
discharged  their  duty  in  a  more  exemplary 
manner.  It  was,  therefore,  with  consider- 
able  paiu  that  he  saw  the  members  of  that 
respectable  and  veaend>)e  body  ooniing 
forward  with  petitions  against  the  Catho- 
lics.   If  w^o\k  .vr^.  tbe. <)^di4«t  :of  ihe  tea^^ 
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lightened  and  the  edocated,  whlit  could 
be  expected  from  tbe  unlet! eaed  and  the 
icfiorant,  who  would  natuoaUy  lode  up  to 
them  for  an  exaaople  ?  He  was  sure  that 
snuch  of  the  oppesttion  to  ik»  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  preoeeoed 
from  an  ignorance  of  the  real  character 
of  the  low  dasaea  of  the  brisfa.  He  bad 
fakntelf  at  one  time^ahaDed  in  that  ianor- 
anee,  tmd  Jie  had  sgooe  to  irdand  iadRied 
with  many  pfe|udioe8  i^ainst  its  inhabi- 
taats.  Those  prejudicesberwasy  however* 
happy  to  say,  had^een  oomph^y  reoMv- 
ed.  Although  subject  to  every  privation, 
and  labouring  under  the  extremity  of 
wretcbedneas,  there  were  im  people  in 
whom  the  social  affsotioaa  were  fmore 
strongly  developed  than  In  the  Iriab. 
There  were  ^oneanpenor,  and  fewjequai 
to  them,  in  all  the  Bolations  itf.fathe»,dMa- 
band,soii,  and  brother.  Treat  ^hem  but 
kindly,  and  an  abundant  harvest  irf'grai- 
tude  and  good  ftebng  would  follow  ;  bat 
it  was  idleto  expeot  that  Irtshmen 'would 
anbmh  to  a  continuance  of  that  system  «6f 
degradation  and  insult  to  which  they  bad 
-hiuierto  been  subjected.  He  would  take 
the  Hberty  of  mentioning  a  circumstance 
which  had  occurred  within  his  own  know- 
ledge, apd  which  would  tend  to  illustrate 
his  aRgument.  In  the  town  where  be 
lived,  there  were  from  700  to  800  Irish- 
men of  the  lower  orders  residing.  A 
strong  prejudice  had,  for  a  long  time,  pre- 
vailed against  them ;  the  consequence  of 
wliich  was,  a  reciprocal  hostility  upon 
their  part,  which  T^ted  itself,  occasion- 
ally, in  acts  of  aggression  and  outrage, 
which  went  so  far  at  last,  that  the  militaiy 
was  obliged  to  be  called  in.  In  this  state 
of  things  it  occurred  to  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants, that  the  conduct  of  these  Irish- 
men must  have  proceeded  Arom  their  hav- 
ing no  place  of  public  worship ;  for,  while 
the  Fk'otestant.  inhabitants  were  peaceably 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  reli- 
•gious  duties,  the  Irish  were  given  up  to 
riot  and  debauchery.  They  accordingly 
subscribed  to  the  erection  of  a  Catholic 
-chapel,  procured  a  clergyman,  and  cbeir 
subsequent  conduct  was  the  venr  reverae 
.of  what  it  had  been.  Their  children  mete 
educated,  and«the  pvaiadices  which  had 
prevailed  ag^'ast  them  were  gradually 
4lone  away  with.  He  was  sute  Aiat.aimi- 
Jar  results  would  follow  from  ainilar  cms* 
'duct  in  other  parts  of  ,the  kmgdom.  Of 
this  he  was.at' least  certain,  that  if  any  of 
the  ^<  No  Popery  f  cbalkera  were  to  icd- 
deavnur  lo^XiditejApce^diMeMihejtpmi 
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itoidMi  he  tei  ftttodeil,  *ey  wmdd  be 
dnottd  •«!  of  k  with  a  universfll  orjr tf  in- 
.d^l^aioo.  He«hoald«ot«reipatBlFiirtber 
upon  dieir  alltntioii  than  nerely  to  aay> 
Uut  if  we  refiued  to  ceneiliate  Ute  Catho- 
lics in  tine  of  feaoe,  it  waa  liardlj^  be 
isxpeded  tliat  thej  would  be  sotiafiod 
widi  the  lame  neaaure  of  cooeesaioA  4d 
time  of  war  fhear,  hear  !]•  He^  for  one, 
would  not  bfiuae  themif  ther  were  not. 
The  hen.  gentleaMUi  conoluMbyexpreas- 
tag  his  cordial  apprebation  of  tiiemeaaane. 

Sir  R.  H*  IngUi  rose  and  said  :•— 

Sir;  a  large  part-of  the  debate  whieh 
Ims  tdcen  plaoe  bitberto  upon  this  great 
questioii  has»  ^n  one  side,  proceeded  upon 
ne  astQiDptioo>  that  there  bas  i>eefi  a«oa- 
.aiderabie  change  in  the  prindplas  add 
icfaarader  xif  the  church  of  Rome;  « 
t change  ao  considerable  as  to  jostiff  the 
tneaaoYai  of  aU  those  secoritiesy  or,  at  least, 
lof  idmost  all  those  securities  against  k, 
-with  which  the  wisdom  ef  a  former  nijge 
rbad  auraoonded  the  Protestant  eonstku- 
ttian  of  this  comitry.  I  contend,  on  the 
contaarj,  that  the  church  of  Rome  is  not 
jnerdy  unchanged,  but  unchangeable.  I 
^coQlend,  that  the  evidence  on  whieh  this 
cbange  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  hon. 
imember  for  Arroi^h,  snfficientlj  proved, 
Js,  in  itself,  and  on  other  points,  so  Kctle 
.Irnst^rorthy,  a«,  at  any  rale,  to  justify  no 
^reat  experiment  on  dbe  constitution.  'I 
•contend,  that  this  experiment,  the  object 
JO  long  and  so  ^amorously  soi^ht  under 
-the  name  of  CarhoUc  JSmancipation,  is  of 
-bttle  benefit  tathe  great  mass  of  those,  in 
whose  name  and  behalf  H  is  urged*  i. 
jcontend,  that  those,  the  very  few,  to  whom 
&  wwuld  be  benefioial,  it  would  stili  \eme 
diasatisficd  and  diaoontented.  I  contend, 
that  the  claim  eo  urged  is  not  a  tight 
fauBded  either  in  abstract  natmal  jvstice, 
•r  in  specific  convention.  I  contend, 
lastly,  itbat  under  these  ctrcumstanoes,  it 
is  wiser  and  safer,  in  the  choioe  of  many 
waya  ^U  of  difficukies,  to  keep  to  that 
fiath,  «4iidi,  though  not  wkhont  Its  diA- 
cokiea,  is  still  the  path  by  which  the 
coantry  has  advanced  to  her  present-great- 
siess,  aad  the  people  to  tbe:targest  aggre- 
gate of  iniividQal  h^ppineas   ever  yet 


The  boa.  member  for  Armagh,  «sd'tbe 
fi§hthoB«mntlemaaytbeAttorney*gaDeral 
for  Irelanc^  bare  (very  cavvenientiy ,  I  ad« 
SMt,  for  their  viewa«f  the  subject)  desired 
suaegivetbem  nothing  of  that  old  alamnack 
•*4tiat07,    'Biebon.asemborfiMrihiBipgh 


^ksired  that  he  aright  be  atiot,  not  by  old 
fimts  and  old  prejudices,  bat  by  aewtmd 
contemporary  evidence,  and  fairreasoning. 
Though  I  deny  the  right  (in  argument  im 
«  question  iavolviog  the  probabilities  oC 
human  conduct  in  future)  to  expunge  from 
our  oonsideratiea  ali'thatis'paBtl  tadepvive 
na  of  all  the  benefits  which  liktory  mtgbt 
give  us,  and  to  liak  us  totbe  obs^vationa 
-of  our  own  ephemeral  existence,  yet  i  fe^l 
so  confidently  tlie  strength  of  our  pontioa, 
even  on  the  ground  which  our  adversaries 
iiave  chosen  for  us,  that  I  am  willing  to 
meet  them  there,  and  with  <heir  own 
weapons.  I  wfll,  therefore,  pledge  myself. 
In  my  endeavour  to  prove  the  unchanged 
character  of  the  church  of  Room,  to  use 
iiothing  bat  new  and  contemporaiy  evi- 
dence, and,  I  trust,  nothing  like  prejudice. 
The  evidence  which  I  shall  ofer  shall  bb 
as  accessible  as  that  on  the  t4>le  of  tfaia 
House,  and  more  authoritative;  becaoae, 
in  great  part,  k  shaH  betbe^evidence  ^ 
tbe  Papal  See  itself.  I  am  willing,  indeed, 
to  adnrit,  that,  in  many  things,  the  churdi 
of  Rome  has  changed  since  the  ReforaMl- 
tion:  but,  in  none  has  she  changed  coik 
-nected  with  her  influeoeo  on  the  present 
question.  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  the 
physical  power  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
ever  the  bodies  of  men,  is  coosidenibly 
<less ;  but  I  contend,  that  she  still  exiends^ 
•over  the  consoienee,  and  ever  tbe  intelli- 
gence of  men,  a  despotism  as  complete, 
and  as  dangeroos  (so  far  as  her  power  ex- 
tends) as  she  ever  did. 

If  I  were  asked  totneasure  the  prmwas 
lOf  public  opinion,  and  the  state  <k  tbe 
(human  mind  in  any  cotnitry,  1  ^oiM 
refer,  not  so  much  to  her  laws,*  not  eo 
much  to  her  institutions,  as  to  her  literal 
tore— 40  tfiat  which  represents  man  in 
every  condhion  of  bis  eocial  and  private 
life,  which  models  bis  dmracter,  and  is 
iteelf  modelled  by  it.  Now,  by  that  test 
I  am  wHUng  to  try  tbe  dburoh  of  Rome. 
I  will  tell  you,  not  what  her  literature  fe, 
but  what  It  k  not.  Her  tyranny  over 
Ikerature,  her  prescription  at  this  da;jr  of 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  human  mmd, 
can 'be  paralleled  only  by  the  tyranny  and 
the  proscription  which  she  exercised  five 
centuries  ago,  over  theminds  and  4)edlea 
alike.  Xhe  volume  wnicn  L  noHl  m  my 
bmaid,  tfie««Inde9cLlbror«m  Prehibkorum,'^ 
coDtainsa list  of  theiMioks which  wreaiMi 
time  presoiibed  In  the  church  of  Roase^ 
under  the  pendties  of  the  laquiskwn.  It 
was  printed  at  Rome,  by  mithorityy  in 
1819,  and  Iboughtittheve,  lotbeX^oUege, 
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I  think,  De  Propsffandi,  in  ]aSI.  The  Ikt 
WM  framed  at  diTOrent  tinef :  the  lltero* 
tare  of  every  generetioa  tmoe  the  Keform- 
alieo  hat  added  soiae  of  iu  treasures  to 
St;  but,  when  I  cjuote  the  names  of  earlier 
greatness  proscribed  ia  it,  let  me  not  be 
aopposed  to  violate  the  pledge  with  which 
I  began ;  for  I  quote  no  charge  against 
the  sixteenth  oentury»  which  cannot  in 
the  saoM  words  be  ap|>lied  to  the  nine- 
teenth; none  against  a  Pius  5th  to  which 
a  Pias  7th  did  not  actually  and  honestly 
aapose  himself.    The  first  book  in  thw 
mreat  Catalogue  of  works  which  are  taken 
from  the  faithful  every  where,  and  are 
given  up  to  the  Inquisition,  is  **  Bacon  de 
Ancmentis  Scientiarum  ;"*  <<  Locke  on 
the  Uuman  Undersunding  ;*'  and  «•  Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System,"  follow  in  the 
irain.   Let  me  add  a  minor  fact  cooneoted 
with  the  papal  condemnation  of  Bacon's 
work:  the  date  of  the  publicatioo  of  that 
work  preceded  the  date  of  the  decree 
against  it  about  fifty  ^ears ;  so  little  had 
the  church  of  Rome  in  that  day  risen  to 
the  level  of  the  age,  that  fifty  years  had 
elapsed  before  the  name  and  the  work  of 
Bacon  ai>pear  to  have  reached  the  Vati- 
oan.    It  is  true»  that  the  best  modem 
literature  of  the  land  of  these  great  men 
is  not  as  yet  proscribed ;  but,  may  we  not 
▼enturt  to  believe,  that  fifty  years  hence, 
when  soase  future  Pius,  shall  have  heard 
that,  in  the  heretical  country  of  England, 
there  had  existed  about  this  time  two  such 
men   as   Dugald  Stewart   and  William 
Paleyt   their   names  will   be  added  to 
those  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Cudworth ; 
and  their  works  also  will  be  condemned, 
as  ftual  to  the   faith  of  man?    Many 
other  English  works  are  proscribed.    One 
only  I   wHl    mention,   **  The   Paradise 
Lost"  of  Milton.t    The  reading  of  the 
work  was  interdicted,  indeed,  nearljr  a 
hundred  years  ago;  but,  the  prohibition 
was  renewed  in  1819.    Is  not  tnis  enough 
to  prove,  that  the  character  of  the  church 
€^  Rome  is  not  so  open  to  a  beneficial 
fchan^,  as  some  of  my  honourable  friends 
are  willing  to  hope  and  believe  it  to  be  ?    I 
pass  over  large  classes  of  books,  the  very 
possession  of  which  is  forbidden ;  but,  I 
must  notice  the  impartial  prohibition  of 

*  Baconus  (Franciscus)  de  Verulamio. 
De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum ; 
doaec  corrigatur.  D^ef*  8  Aw.  1669. 

t  Milton.  U  Paradise  Perdoto.  Poema 
Inglese^  tradotto  in  nostra  lingua,  da  Paolo 
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science.  Sir.thechurchofRomApteisdribed 
Copernicus  ;*  but  to  make  all  things  even, 
it  has  proscribed  Des  Cartes  also,  f  Will 
the  House  believe  it  possible,  that  the 
celebrated  sentence  in  1684,  against  Ga- 
lileo—a  sentence  immortaliaed  by  the 
execration  of  science  in  every  country 
where  the  mind  is  free— should  be  renew- 
ed and  republisbed  in  1819  ?  X  ^^  ^^ 
this  fact » I  hold  the  proof  in  my  hand,  in 
the  volume  of  the  "  Index*'  which  I  have 
already  quoted.  Theworkof  Algarotti,eQ 
the  Newtonian  Sjrstem,  shares  the  same  &te : 
so  that  every  modification  of  science,  in 
other  words,  every  efibrt  of  free  inquiry, 
every  attempt  to  disengage  the  mind  ftoili 
the  trammels  of  authority,  is  alike  and 
universally  consigned  to  the  IiK|uisition. 
I  venture  to  think,  that  a  good  library,  in 
almost  every  class  of  literature,  mkht  be 
formed  out  of  the  books  which  the  diurch 
of  Rome  in  this  **  Index"  prohibits.  Am 
I  not  justified  in  saying,  that  the  chui^ 
of  Kofiie  remains  undianged,  the  un* 
changeable  enemy  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind?  Every  other  iostttutton 
is  advancbg  witli  sails  set,  and  banners 
streaming,  on  the  high,  yet  still  rising, 
tide  of  improvement :  the  church  of  Rome 
alone  remains  fixed,  and  bound  to  the 
bottom  of  tlie  stream  by  a  dmin  which 
can  neither  be  lengthened  nor  removed. 
The  House  will  not  be  surprised,  after  this, 
to  hear,  that  Grotius  «<De  Jure  Belli  et 
Pads"  and  Puflbndorf,  are  equally  and  itx^ 
partjaHy  given  up  to  the  Inquisition.  But, 
will  not  the  House  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  the  treatment  which  Fenelon  has  ex- 
perienced? Alive,  he  was  condemned 
and  persecuted;  to  this  day,  one  of  hismost 
devotional  works,  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  Is 
placed  in  the  same  Index  of  Abominations 
irom  which  I  have  made  the  preceding  se- 
lections. Surdymvhon.and  learned  ftiendy 
the  member  for  Flympton,  in  a  speedi  on 

I  a  former  occasion,  to  which  I  listened 
with  less  delight  than  usual  to  any  thing 
from  him,  b^use  I  could  not  agree  in 
his  conclusions,  claimed  too  much  for  the 

church  of  Rome,  when  he  described  it  (I 


*  Copernicus,  Nicolaos.  De  Revolu* 
tionibus  Orbium  Ccslestium,  Libri  VL  atit 
Juerint  carrecii  juxta  emendationem  edUam 
anno  1620.  Deer.  15  Mali  1620. 

f  Des  Cartes  Opera  Philosophica ;  donee 
earriemiur.Decr.90Ncv.l66S*  •' 

%  Ualilei  Galileo.  Diologo  sopra  i  due 
masimi  Sisteme  del  Mondo  Tolemaico,  e 
Copemicaoo.    Decrei.  SS  AuguiH  1684^ 
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iiie  the  substance*  if  not  the  words  of  my  | 
hoD.  and  learned  friend)  as  the  religion  of  I 
fenelon.  Another  hon.  and  learned  friend 
of  mine»  now  no  longer  a  member  of  this 
House,  in  a  splendid  passage  which  I  well 
remember^  enumerated  the  sreat  divines 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  churca»  and  refer- 
red to  the  solemn  and  saintly  morality  of 
Nicole,  the  severe  and  intellectual  faith  of 
Pascal,  the  devout  and  affectionate  reli- 
gion of  Fenelon,  and  asked,  whether  the 
church,  which  tliese  men  represented, 
,  could  be  fairly  an  object  of  the  aversion 
with  which  we  regard  it  ?  I  answer,  what- 
ever the  church  may  be  which  these  men 
represent,  it  is  not  the  church  of  Rome. 
The  church  of  Rome  will  have  none  of 
them.  It  '*  proscribed  them  lit ing,  and 
condemns  them  dead.**  Of  Fenelon  I 
have  already  quoted  the  proscription: 
Pascal,  also,  in  his  two  celebrated  works, 
(one,  indeed — the  ^Pens^es^ — on  ac- 
count of  the  notes  of  Voltaire  which  ac- 
companied it),  is  condemned  in  the  same 
*<  Index** ;  and  Dr.  Doyle,  in  a  Letter 
which  was  published  last  year  in  Dublin, 
as  distinctly  renounces  another  of  the 
very  best  of  the  Roman  Catholic  divines. 
His  Correspondent,  in  reference  to  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  uniting  the 
churches  of  England  and  of  Rome,  had 
referred  to  the  names  of  Pascal  and  Ques- 
nel.  *  He  answers,  **  the  very  mention  of 
Baius  and  Quesnel  would  cause  every  Ca- 
tholic to  revolt  from  you ;  and  I,  myself, 
would  rather  undertake  to  reconcile  a 
cburch-of-Englsnd-man  to  Rome,  than 
attempt  to  render  Quesnel  or  Baius  accept- 
able—so odious  are  these  names  to  us." 
*<  The  opinions  of  Baius  or  Quetnel  should 
never  be  mentioned,  if  you  wish  to  conci- 
liate the  Roman  Catholics." f  And  yet,  it 
is  by  these  names— the  names  of  Fenelon, 
Pascal  and  Quesnel — that  the  church  of 
Rome  is  most  advantageously  known  in 
this  country ;  it  is  by  these  names,  that 
it  is  alleged,  by  her  Protestant  friends, 
that  she  is  represented. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  works  proscribed 
in  the  « Index",  I  will  intrude  no  further 
on  the  attention  of  the  House,  than  to  say, 
that  not  only  are  all  the  Versions  of  the 
"Scriptures,  which  may  have  been  publish- 
*ed  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
t:iety  in.  any  spoken  language   (qudvis 


^Lettersonthe  Re-onion  of  the  Churches 
Dublin  1824.  p.  13. 

t  Letters  on  the Jle-union  of  the  Churcher, 
p.  24. 


valgari  llfaguA),  prohibited  absolutely  and 
universally,  but  m  one  of  the  latest  addi- 
tions to  that  <*  Index"  (a  single  sheet, 
printed  in  1820,  and  containing  the  works 
prohibited  since  the  date  of  that  Index 
in  1819),  ^re  two  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Italian,  both  from  the  Vul- 
gate ;  both  by  Martini,  archbishop  of  Flo* 
rence;  both  printed  in  Ital3r;  ana  neither 
of  them  stated  to  have  a  smgle  heretiod 
note ;  but  both  alike  proscribed,  as  unfit 
to  be  read.  The  prohibitory  clause  is  at 
follows:  the  Pope  (having  recited  the 
condemnation  of  the  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  in  question,  of  an  English  im« 
pression  of  the  same  book,  and  of  seven 
other  works,  oneof  Medical  Jurisprudence^ 
one  of  Physiology),  proceeds-*'^  Itaqoe 
nemo  cujuscunque  grados  et  conditionis 
prsDdicta  opera  damnata  atqoe  proscripta, 
qoocumque  loco  et  quocumque  idiomate, 
aut  in  posterum  edere,  aut  edita  leflerey 
vel  reUnere  audeat,  sub  poenis,"  &c.  From 
the  tyranny  over  the  human  mind  thus  ex- 
ercised by  the  church  of  Rome,  wherever 
it  has  power,  I  draw  this  conclusion,  that, 
to  give  it  new  power  any  where  would  be 
most  unsafe ;  and  if  it  were  given  on  the 
ground  that  the  church  m  Rome  hat 
changed  its  character,  irould  be  most  con* 
trary  to  the  evidence  of  facts.  It  has  still 
the  same  grasping,  dominant,  exdushre, 
and  intolerant  character:  it  is  weaker, 
indeed,  than  it  was ;  but  it  carries  with  it 
every  where  the  same  mind.  You  have, 
indeed,  shorn  and  bound  the  strong  man ; 
but,  the  secret  of  his  strength  is  still  upon 
him;  and  if,  from  whatever  motive,  yoa 
admit  him  into  the  sanctuary  of  vour  tern* 
pie,  beware  lest  the  place  and  the  oppor- 
tunity should  call  that  strength  into  action^ 
and  with  all  the  original  energies  of  hit 
might  restored  for  the  occasion,  he  should 
puH  down  the  temple  of  the  constitution 
upon  you,  and  bury  you  and  your  idols 
and  himself  tn  one  common  ruin. 

The  prohibitions  which  I  have  quoted 
are  not,  I  repeat  it,  from  old  worm*eaten 
authorities:  they  were  published  not 
seven  years  ago,  in  Rome,  by  the  last 
Pope.  His  own  personal  conduct  ac- 
corded too  much  with  the  spirit  of  that 
book.  Though  he  owned  how  large  a 
share  the  heretics  of  England  had  in  bis 
restoration ;  though  he  owned  specificidly 
that  it  was  the  act  of  England  which  was 
the  means  of  restoring  to  him  all  those 
treasures  of  ancient  greatness,  of  which 
Rome  bad  been  deprived ;  though  he  was 
ever  anxious  to  shew  every  personal  khftd- 
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neit  gad  attention  to  the  EagUib  at  io* 
dhriduals ;  though  be  waa  himself,  a«  an 
hon.firieodof  minedesoribedhixntobet  with 
Bome  latitude  indeed,  a  <<  Pcateatant  Pope, 
and  almost  one  of  the  best  Protestants  in 
Burope ;"  jet,  so  entirely  did  he  ta  Ca- 
t^edrd^  adopt  the  principles  of  his  station; 
to  UctJe  dia  be  venture  to  deviate  from 
the  intolerance  of  bis  predecessors,  that 
tbe  English*  in  the  day  in  which  I  was 
al  Rome,  seven  years  after  the  restoration 
of  that  Pope»  bad  no  place  of  worship 
recognised  or  tolerated  in  Rome.*  I 
apeak  ia  the  hearing  of  many  members 
who  must  have  been  in  Rome  within  the 
Ifttt  ten  years;  and,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, I  assert,  that  though  the  Eug- 
Qsh  were  connived  at,  when  tneT  wient  to 
Uie  drawing-room  ot  one  of  their  own 
countrymen  to  have  under  his  roof  the 
comfort  and  advanta^  on  Sundays  of 
tSieir  own  ehurch-service,  they  were  not 
permited  to  have  it;  and  when  they 
wished  to  have  a  regular  chapel,  the  per-* 
mission  was  distinctly  refused.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  English  Protestants  at  Rome 
vas  not  onl^  not  licensed,  it  was  not  even 
tolerated-^it  was  only  connived  at.  Is 
this  tbe  proof  that  tbe  spirit  of  the  church 
of  Rome  is  changed  ?— that  it  is  more 
lolerant,  more  willing,  and  more  fit, 
to  be  blended  with  Protestantism  ?  Will 
fbe  House  believe,  that  the  English,  that 
tbe  Protestants  generally,  bad,  when  I 
was  in  Rome,  four  years  ago,  no  space 
allowed  them  there,  marked  out  aaa  se- 
cured for  themselves,  where  they  could 
bury  those  members  of  their  families 
whom  it  might  be  their  misery  to  lose 
there?  From  consecrated  ground  they 
were  excluded  of  coufse ;  but  is  it  credible 
that  they  should  not  have  been  permitted 
lo  wall  round,  or  to  fence  in  that  portion 
of  the  waste  ia  which  they  were  never- 
theless allowed  to  cast  their  dead?  If 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Secretary 
«f  State  fox  Foreign  Affisurs,  had  been  pre- 
sent, I  would  have  asked  him,  whether 
there  be  not  in  the  archives  of  bis  office 
some  representation,  dated  five  or  six 
years  agp^  on  the  par^  of  the  English  ip 

*  Sir  R.  in  a  subsequent  delate  said, 
he  bad  just  been  iafor^ned,  that  ;unce  be 
had  visited  Rooie,  a  favourable  change 
had  taken  place  m  respect  both  to  the 

Eublic  worah^  of  the  £nxE|ish^  and  to  tbe 
urying  ground  of  the  Protestgnti,  hut 
that  in  tbe  year  18^1^  t)i^  fiicii  were  «i 
bebadatated. 
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Rome»  soliciting  tbe  interference  of  ouir 
government  in  obtaining  for  them  a  buryn 
mg^ground  of  their  own ;  or  at  least  soma 
security  and  sacredness  to  the  spot  now 
uninolosed  and  open  to  every  other  pur* 
pose  i  Tbe  fact  is,  that  the  intolerance 
of  the  see  of  Rome  is  aa  great  as  ever. 
The  late  Pope,  £^ood  man  as  he  wasia 
many  points,  distinctly  proved  this,  io 
that  very  curious  work  printed  here  thir- 
teen years  ago,  cootaming  his  official 
correspondence,  with  Alquier  and  MioUis, 
when  they  seized  the  papal  states  in 
1808.*  The  Pope  himself  was  carried  o^ 
a  prisoner  into  France.  While  Buona- 
parte was  meditating  it,  he  still  felt  1% 
right  to  submit,  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  certain  articles  relating!  not  to  the 
universal  church,  but  to  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  France  itself  as  it  related 
to  religion.  One  of  tho^  articles  was, 
that  all  religions  should  be  tree. — *'  Qu^ 
tons  les  cultes  soient  libres  et  pubfiaue^ 
ment  exerces.''  The  Pope  answered  a^ 
if  he  had  been  Julius  2nd  or  Sixtus  5tb* 
He  turns  round  to  his  cardinals,  and  tellf 
them  in  words  which  no  Protestant  should 
ever  forget— *•  We  have  rejected  thi? 
article,  as  contrary  to  the  canons,  to  the 
councils,  tp  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the 
tranquillity  of  life,  and  to  tli^  welfare  of 
the  state,  t  In  another  rescript  to  tb^ 
bishops  in  the  same  wprk^  he  refers  tp 
the  toleration  pf  all  sects  actually  granted 
in  France  under  Buonaparte;  and  sa^f 
(hat  such  alliance  can  no  more  consist 
with  tbe  Csiholic  church,  than  a  cpncord 
with  Christ  and  Belial.  Let  it  always  b^ 
recpllected  that  this  was  in  reference  to 
an  application  froni  a  sovereign  on  bi^ 
throne,  in  thp  plenitude  of  his  power,  tp 
a  poor  decrepid  old  man,  whom  bp  was 
about  tp  carry  off  as  a  prisoner  into  thp 
centre  of  France ;  that  Buonaparte  felt 
the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  when  ha 
asked  the  exercise  of  it  tp  confirm  hia 


*  Relation  de  ce  quf  s'est  p!l9s^  k 
Rome  dans  TEnvahiasement  dei9  Etati 
dn  Stf  Sidgp  par  les  Franpoi^*  9((H9p  Xf  onA, 
1812. 

t  Si  pretende  la  liberty  d'ogni  c»hp 
009  publico  esercizio*  e  questo  ^r^icpta 
sjlecome  oppostp  k  canoni  ed  ^i  ppncili, 
e  alia  religione  cattplica,  |d  quietn  viyer^ 
ed  alia  feudt^  dello  state,  per  le  funeste 
consequepza  cbp  ne  ^enMerdilmQ^  ^o 
abbiamo  pure  rigettato.  Rdafionf  tWi 
Up  p.  W. 

i  Relation,  torn.  i.  p.  193. 
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omvk  lifdltttioui  Ibr  tba  intamal  goreni- 
meat  of  France;  and  tliat  the  Pope 
showed  the  onehanging  character  of  hia 
church  Ml  refusings  ereo  under  such  ex- 
tremities, to  yield  one  jot  of  its  intolerant 
assunaptioBs. 

But  it  nay  bo  sald»  that  this  was  all 
in  the  eiete  and  worn-out  sotf  of  Eu- 
rope. Take  the  seedling  to  another 
world;  and  see  what  a  difiereat  Ituit  it 
will  produce.  But  stop,  in  the  first  placoi 
and  aaark  what  fruit  it  did  predMe, 
«vfaen  the  ground  was  newly  turned  up 
in  Spain.  By  the  coostitutio*  of  the 
Cortes,  it  was  enacted  in  respect  to  spiri- 
toal  liberty  as  follows :— <<  Tne  religion  of 
the  Spanish  nation  is,  and  shaU  he  per- 
petuatlyy  the  Roman  Cathohcv  tho  only 
true  religion.  The  nation  Dvotooto  it  by 
wise  and  just  laws,  and  pronibiu  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  other."  The  oath  of  the 
asembers  of  the  Cortes  was  this— '«I  swear 
to  defend  and  presence  the  Catholic, 
ApostoUc,  and  Roman  religion,  without 
admitting  anjr  other  into  the  kingdom.*' 
Is  the  ^urd  of  Rome  here  ckaaged^ 
Go  across  the  Atlantic ;  what  is  the  fiin- 
damentid  article  in  the  constitution  of  the 
newest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states  of 
the  New  World}  i  will  not  trust  my 
recoUociioa,  bat  I  wiU  read  a  passage 
from  the  coastitutioit  of  Mexico;  it  is 
■early  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cortes: 
««ThoteKgion  of  the  slate  shidl  be  the 
hoijr  Roman  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
chorcb.  The  state  prosecu  it  by  just 
and  salutary  laws ;  and  prohibits  the  ex- 
escise  of  any  othev.**  This  is  the  act 
■ot  of  imperial,  but  of  republican 
Mexico ;  it  is  the  newest  spedami 
of  that  kmd  of  religious  freedoas  which 
the  nwpiberi  of  tho  chuvch  of  Rome  will 
adasit,  c«eo  when  taking  tho  givatest  care 
of  theirs  own  civil  righu.  I  might  quote 
SMoh  about  llie  Protestants  in  mnce, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Roaoau  Ca^oUc  re- 
lyioo  oven  there ;  stiU  more  about  the 
nmdois,  aipainst  whom  the  king  of  Sar- 
diaia,  oa  ms  Tostoration,  re-enacted  all 
tiie  opprassivo  decroea  whidi  had  been 
aepealea  dnsing  their  sobjoction  to  Rrance. 
I  nufllit  aooto  not  less  as  to  the  spirit  of 
tho  Belgum  church;  but  I  trust,  that  I 
hairo  alveaii^  said  enough  to  prove  thai 
ikm  mmpjn  mukm  of  tho  Romith  chavch 
is  BO  vain  boast;  that  Aat  church  is  at 
thiadajaa  grasping,  as  despotic,  as  ex- 
9losi«%  aa  ia  tboM  ages,  which  by  an 
mniisasMry  conrtay  to  the  pvesant,  so 

VOL.  XSII.  ^ 


far  as  Rome  is  concerned,  we  call  the 
dark  ages. 

Sir,  I  contend,  that  the  evidence  on 
which  this  alleged  change  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  'is  supposed  to  rest,  upon  the 
proof  of  which  change  we  are  told  to  relax 
aU  our  securities  against  itsfbrmer  charac- 
ter, is  itself  so  little  trutt-worthy  on  many 
other  points,  that  no  vital  alteration  in  the 
eoostitution  can  safely  or  coasistently  bo 
made  on  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses. 
I  will  not  exhaust  the  patience  of  the 
House,  by  comparing  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Doyle,  lieforo  the  committee,  with  his 
letters  as  J.  K.  L.;  or  the  evidence  of  Mt. 
O'Connell  before  the  committte,  with  the 
neeches  of  that  gentkeman  before  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association.  I  will, 
however,  quote  one  or  two  passages  from 
Dr.  Doyle,  comparing  them  with  what 
he  had  said  elsewhere;  and  I  would  appeal  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  '^  inchel- 
sea,  or  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Peterborough,  whether,  if  they  had  such 
a  witness  as  Dr.  Doyle  in  tho  box,  who 
had  in  one  place  professed  his  respect 
for  the  Established  Church,  as  next  to 
his  oam,  and  his  nnwiUingness  even  to 
touch  her  property  if  presMd  on  his  ac« 
ooptaoce,  they  would  not  ask  him— i 
**  Pkay,  Dr.  Doyle,  do  you  not  remember, 
in  such  a  place,  and  before  such  afid  such 
peoide,  saying,— that  the  religion  of  the 
estaolUhment  in  Ireland  must  be  divested 
of  the  plague  of  riches  ?  Do  you  remem« 
ber  sayinff— < We  shall  see  (the  passage  is 
ia  the  twelve  letters  of  J.  K.  L.  p.S4,  which 
I  will  proceed  to  read)  whether  this 
Bsighty  Babylon  can  be  suffered  to  exist ; 
^-whether  this  enormous  mass  of  wealth 
can  remain  imtoudied  in  a  country  which 
haano  exchequer,  which  cannot  pay  the 
inief  est  of  her  ddit,  which  has  no  public 
insUttttiaa  that  is  not  sectarian ;  we  shall 
aee  whether  this  atiigiiiiai  latrocinium,  as  it 
was  called  by  Burke,  be  compatible  with 
the  exigencies  of  the  state,  the  interest  of 
the  proprietors,  and  the  peace  or  pros- 
perity of  tho  empire  ?'"  And  havmg 
compaoped  the  spnrit  of  this  passage  with 
tho  spirit  of  his  vefosal  to  receive  for  the 
dmreh  of  Rome  any  portion  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  establishment,  1  ask,  whether 
tlio  hon.. and  learned  members  would  rest 
any  case  before  a  jury  on  the  testimony 
of  such  a  witness.?  Dr.  Doyle  was  asked, 
if  the  Pope  should  interfere  with  the  righu 
of  the  king,  what  would  the  Roman  Ca- 
tbolio  clergy  do.    His  answer  before  the 
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committee  16 — <vWe  siiould  oppose  hiiB 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  tren  by  the 
exercise  of  our  spiritusl  authority.*'*  Now, 
1  will  suppose,  that,  this  measure  not  beibg 
carried,  the  Pope  should  attempt  to  at^ 
solver  from  their  allegiance  the  Roman 
CatlioHc  subjects  of  Ireland,  and  a  rebel- 
lion should  break  out.  Hear  Dr.  Doyle, 
( I  quote  from  the  pamphlet  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  "  Letters  on  the  Re-union  of  the 
Churches,"  printed  in  Dublin  last  jrear). 
*<  If  a  rebellion  were  raging  from  Carrick* 
fergus  to  Cape'Ciear,  na  sentence  of  ex- 
communication would  be  fulmlntfted  byk 
Catholic  pr^late.*'t  Will  )^ou  believe  him 
when  he  is  writing  this  m' his  study*  in 
Carlo w;  Or  when  he  is  answering  leading 
questions,  with  a  great  obiect  tb  gain.  In 
a  committee  above  stairs  ?  Some  of  Mvi 
O'Connell's  speedies  and  writingi  warn 
us  suificilently  bf  the  ulterior  ot>ject8  of 
the  Rom'an  Catholics;  if  they  can  gaib 
power.  I  quote  them  for  this  object, 
and  not  to  cobtrast  them  with  his  evidence. 
*•  Think  youf  that  I  fdrg<ft.''  saidiie,  in 
his  letter  tb  the  Courier,  17th  June,  1824'; 
**  tlice  two  millions '  of  fertile  a<!res  which 
the  tclergy  of  the  few  ehjoy,  along  wi^h 
the  tithes  ofall  iho  restnif  the  land  ?  Think 
you  I  fbrgot  the  church  rates,  which 
compel  the  fambhing  Catholic  'peasa6ts 
to  erect  gbrgeous  chtirches  for  the  dlergy, 
that  they  rtiay  pray  arid  preach  in  stately 
loneliftessr  On  the  13th  Jan ua^  last, 
Mr.  O'ConnelU  gave  vk  thie  history  of  the 
progress  of  the  designs  of  the  Romanf 
CattioijCS;  it  is  in  a  speech  to  the  Asso- 
chition.  **  Nineteen  years'  ago,  no:  isllu- 
sion  to  the  Prdtestant  establish rbent  had 
b^enmadein  their  petition.  Once  Mr. 
Scully  ^d  made  an.'alllision  to  it;  he  was 
met  by  tlie  frowh'of  lord;  FIngal;  *and 
Hay  was  neai-ly  handliogf  tlie'  inkstand.'^ 
He  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  was  glad  that 
they  had  not  got  oniaiicipation'  sooner; 
meaning,  I.supposi^,  that  they  had  now 
litrength  tos^zexxherand  higher  objects. 
«'  The  Established  Church  wasburth'en^omfe 
to  the  people,  and  did  them  n6  kind  of 
good.  He  would  be  content  that  they 
should  go  tb  the  Castle,  and  there  receive 
what  was  thought  fit;  -  hef' protested 
against  their  going  to  the  peasant^s  hut, 
and  to  taking,  as  had  been  on  a  former 
occasion  stated,  the,  blankets."  At 
another  meeth>g,'  he'  said,  "  the  privilege 
of  sitting  in  parliament  was'  a  privilege 

•  Evidence,  House  bf  Commons;  p.  192. 
+  Letters,  p.  4. 
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necessary  to  enable  the  Catholics  to 
have  a  careful  watch  over  the  enormotts 
expenditure  of  the  church  establishment.^ 
Is  not  this  warning  enough  to  us  ?  Are 
these  the  men  to  whom  it  would  t>e  safe  to 
intrust  the  care  of  our  Protestant  interests^ 
Are  these  the  men  whom  we  would  place 
in  this  House  to  legislate  for  the  church 
of  England  ?  It  is  said  that  these  passages 
all  refer  to  the  church  of  Ireland  ;  that 
Dr.  Doyle,  in  his  evidence,  has  expressly 
limited  his  observations  to  the  church  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  there  is  no  church  of  Ire* 
lahd'C  the  church  of  Ireland  ceased  to 
^list  at  the  Union ;  it  is  now  for  ever  one 
with  the  church  of  England :  they  form 
one  undivided  establishment :  any  attack 
on  die  one  is  an  attack  on  tlie  other:  and 
that  part  which  is  in  Ireland  cannot  be 
pulled  down  or  undermined  without  shak- 
ing the  English  ptfrt  to  its  foundation. 
Lft  not  the  establishment  in  England 
foftdly  believe  that  the  chikrch  in  Ireland 
can  be  destroyed,  or  eveo  weakened, 
without  a  mortal  injury  to  their  own 
nearer  interests:  let  not  the  ipeople  of 
England  believe  that  a  successful  attack 
cain  be  inade  upon  the  property  of  the 
Ohurch,  wliether  in  England  or  in  Ireland, 
without  endangering  tbe  secbrity  of  all 
otlier  property.  The  injury  to  the  esta* 
blishment  in  Eb^and,  the  danger  to  all 
other  property,  may  be  more  or  less  re- 
mote; but,  whether  near  or  distaat,  it  is 
alike  inevitable  from  the  da^  when  powei^ 
is  once  in  any  quarter  familiarized  with 
s(>oliation.  I^t  neither  the  estabhshmbnt 
nor  the  people  of  England  believe  thai 
the  church  of  Rome  has  changed,  or  can 
change  her  policy  or  her  priaciples ;  that 
she  is,  or  ever  can  be  favourable,  or  even 
indifferent  to'  our  institutions ;  and  thalt 
she  may  now  at  length  be  safely  entrusted 
with  the  legislative  care  of  our  rciligioo. 
Unless  the  evidence,  even  of  bur  owk 
contemporary  experience,  be  faUadbut 
(I  have  pledged  myself  not  to  eppcal  tbi 
history),  the  see  of  Rome  is  at  this  daii 
hbstlle,  not  merely  to  the  dignity  and 
supremacy  of  the  Protestant  church  ih 
this  empire,  but  to  the  tolerlitidn  of  anj 
bther  church  any  where  else:  and  thtf 
testimony  before  the  Committee  upon 
which  a  change  to  the  contrary  is  as«> 
stimed,  and  upon  which  this  great  inno- 
vation in  our  constitution  is  demanded,  it 
utterly  insofficicfnt  to  justify  us  in  ihcnrw 
ring  even  the  slightest  of  those  hazard!,' 
with  which,  in  ray  judgment,  that  innova*- 
tion  would  be  followed. 
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Tbeimt  poiiit  wbioh  laMl  cAdeafraur 
to  prOTe  18,  Ibat  the  object  whidh  is  to  be 
•ought  with  8o  mqoh  basarcl»  that  object 
which  has  been  to  long  and  to  clamorously, 
•ought  under  the  name  ofCatholic  Emana- 
patioo  b  of  no  value,  comparative! jr«  to  the 
nwH  of  thoie  in  whose  name  it  is  daimed. 
It  is  not  easy  to  bring  forward  spectfie  evi- 
dence from  the  people  themselves  to  prove 
'  the  fact;  but  in  the  first  place,  look  at 
their  condition  as  described  by  .almost 
every  witness ;  and  see»  whether  to  the 
freat  ooass  of  the  people  (and  we  are  con- 
tisually  told  of  the. six  millions  who  are 
interested  in  the  <|uestion)t  the  objects 
•till  withheld,  seats  m  parliament,  or  on  die 
bench, can  be  of  any  feltvalue?  In  the  next 
jf^^t  fet  the  people  be  allowed  to  speak  hy 
those  who«  at  di&rent  periods,  for.  the  last 
thirty-three  years,  have  represented, them- 
selves to  be  the  great  friends  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  said  Dr.  M'Nevin,  one  of  the 
Irish  Directory  in  1798  I  A  noble  lord 
who  was  examining  him  before  a  com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Ireland,, 
happened  to  hold  a  pen  in  his  hand,  and 
aaicC  "  Do  you  think  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  provinces  of  Leinster,  M unster, 
and  Cennaught  care  the  valito  of  this 
pen,  or  the  drop  of  ink  which  it  contains, 
for  pprliamentary  reform,  or  Catholic 
GmanqipatioQ?'^-*^!  am  sure  the^  do 
not.**^  This  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  an 
^swcr  to  too  leading  a  question  (not 
more  leading,  by  the  by,  let  me  repeat, 
tbao  tbeqnestiofts  often  put  in  the  com- 
mittee up  stairs) : — But  what  said  Thomas 
Addis  Eromett,  another,  I  think,  of  the 
Irish  Directory  in  1798  i  ^  I  believe  the 
mass  of  the  people  do  not  care .  a  feather 
ibr  Catholic  Emancipation,  neither  did 
they  care  for  Parliamentary  Reform  till  it 
was  .Explained  to  them  as  leading  to  other 
objeds/'f  What  said  Oliver  Bond  before 
the  same  committee  of  the  Lords  in  Ire- 
land? **  Catholic  Emancipation  was  a 
mere  pretence  in  1791  for  the  purpose  of 
reform/'  In  a  second  answer  he  closed 
bis  seritence  with  some  memorable  words ; 
^  I  believe  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not, 
and  do  not  care  for  Parliamentary  Re- 
form; but  those  iKho  thought  for  them, 
4iA'**t    Why  do  I  (|aote  these  men  ?    I 

Suote  them,  because,  like  tlie  Roman 
l%thoiic  leaders  of  the  present  day,  they 
^ould  have  been  hekl  at  that  time  to  have 


*  Hoose  of  Lords  (Ireland)  Committee 
of  Secrecy,  1799,  p.  43. 
t  CMBBsittee  of  Secrecy,  p.  50. 
X  Committee  of  Secrecy,  p.  52. 


Curly  represented  the  pubQc  mind  in  Ire- 
land* Catholic  Emancipation  was  on 
their  lips;  but  it  was  not  their  real  and 
ultimate  object,. as  is  shown  in  the  evi- 
dence which  I  have  quoted,  given  wlien 
they,  had  no  object  to  gain.  .  I  quote  them 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  when  the 
present  Jeaders  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  clamour  so  loudly  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,,  they  a)so  may  have  other 
and  deeper  objects  in  view.  The  truth  is, 
that  there  has  never  been  wanting  in  Ire- 
land, a  succession  of  men  willing  to  be 
"  the  friends  of  the  people,"  in  the  sense 
of  Oliver  Bond ;  men  who  raise  the  storm, 
and  ride  on  it,,  who  draw  from  the  griev* 
ances  of  Ireland  their  own  notoriety  and 
consequence^  Whether  their  names  be 
M'Nevin,  Emmett,  oc  Oliver  Bond;  or 
some  later  and  slill  living  names  to  which 
1  will  not  here  refer,  we  may  say  to  the 
people  of  Ireland — **  Plebicolas  istos  vo8 
vestri  caus4  excitare  putatis  ?  Concitati 
aut  honori  aut  ^Uestui  iliis.  estis ;  qui  vos 
nee  in  otio,  nec.in  armis  esse  sinunt ;  qui 
cdm  in  concordii  ordinum:  nullos  se  un* 
qusm  esse  videiit^  malm  rei  qudm  nuUius 
seditionum  ac  turbarum  duces  esse 
volunt/' 

I. contend  that  CathoUc- Emancipation 
will  still  leave  discontented  and  dissatis- 
fied thejew^  to  whom  U  will  nevertheless 
have  been  of  real  benefit.  ,  It  will  have 
opened  to  them  some  roads,  to  honour  as 
yet  uatrod ;  but  you  still  leave  enough  to 
violate  your  own  principle ;  yoa  only  re- 
move the  difficulty  one  or  two  steps  fur- 
ther. You  allow  Mr.  0*Connell  to  have 
a  silk  gown ;  you  allow  Mr,  Charles  But- 
ler to  sit  upon  the  bench ;  but  you  will 
still  exclude  both  of  them  from  thut  which 
constitutes  to  a  young  and  ardent  mind 
the  great  hope  and  stimulus  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  you  still,  for  ever  exclude  him,  and 
every  one  of  his  class  in  religion,  from  tho 
chance  of  ever  beiniglord  chancellor;  and 
when  my  honourable  and  learned  friend 

ithe  member  for  Plympion)  talked  of  the 
amp  and  chill  given  to  generous  ambition 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  rising  talents  of  the 
law  from  its  higher  elevations,  I  felt  that, 
even  by  the  bill  of  which  he  was,  at  the 
moment,  the  doquent  advocate,  that  ex- 
clusion is  rendered  only  just  so  much  the 
more  marked,  as  it  is  perpetuated  by  the 
very  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a 
bill  which  they  call  the  Rel^f  Bill.  So 
little  would  this  measure  in  the  coarse  of 
nature  satisfy  those  for  whom  it  is  mare 
immediately  intended.  They  woukl  still 
be  migrked  and  branded;  their  religior^ 
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would  Btill  bearel^ion  Mt  to  b«  tnitlid,  i 
and  if  diis  meansre  be  carrledt  Lbava  ao 
dottbt»  but  tbat  thvee  years  benoe,  we 
shall  have  the  same  associations ;  perhaps 
sot  the  same  orators,  a  Lawless  instead  of 
an  0*Conndl,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Roman  CathoUes,  and  the  same  tales  af 
^ierances  about  Catholic  niiilioDS  being 
still  excluded  from  being  lord  chancellor, 
and  aciil  being  compelled  to  pav  tithe  to 
Protestant  rectors»  and  rent  to  Frotestant 
landlords^ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  our 
constitutioAf  as  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Corfe  Caatle  stated,  h  a  sys^ 
tem  of  securitias  and  exclusions*  In 
every  instance  in  which  we  give  power, 
we  regulate  it  by  age,  by.  sex,  by  proper*- 
ty;  luid  I  am  yet  to  learn,  why,  in  a 
question  of  the  probabilities  of  human, 
conduct,  I  ought  not  to  have  regard  to 
the  opinion  also  of  tlie  party  to  whom  I 
am  to  give  power ;  particulady  when  he 
tells  me,  that  he  will  not  regard  my  king 
in  the  light  in  which  the  constitution  haa 
placed  liim,  via.  **  as  over  all  persons  ec* 
desiastical  as  well  aa  civil,  in  these  his 
realms,  supreme,"  but  that  he  will  rej^rd 
another  person,  and  him  a  foreign  pruioe, 
as  in  these  realms,  and  over  one^udf  of 
human  a&im  supreme. 

If  I  could  consider  these  claims  of  the 
Roman  Cadiolics,  as  claims  of  justiea, 
founded  either  in  abstract  natural  right,  or 
in  specific  convention,  whether  treaty  of 
Limerick,  or  articles  of  Union,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  resist  a  claim  of  right  on  any 
pretence  of  expediency.  I  feel  it  pain«- 
ful  on  many  grounda  to  resist  these  de« 
mands.  I  feel  this  to  be  painful,  bus 
I  hope  that  I  should  feel  it  to  be  into* 
lerable,  if  I  believed  that  their  claims,  so 
long  urged,  were  founded  in  justice,  and 
in  d)8tract  right ;  but.  Sir,  protection  ta 
the  right  of  every  member  la  civil  so« 
cicty ;  power  is  the  ri^t  of  no  man.  No 
man  has  an  abstract  right  to  possess  pow^ 
er  in  any  community ;  it  is  the  free  gifk 
of  each  community  to  each  person,  ta 
each  class ;  and  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  constitution  of  Rogland,  consisting 
iodivisibly  of  Church  and  State,  has  te* 
fused  to  give.power,  eipoept  to  those  who 
support  it  so  undivided,  I  entirely  concwr.^ 
That  under  the  treatv  of  Limerick,  or 
under  the  articles  of  Union,  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  any  claim  what* 
ever  to  the  measure  which  they  now  do* 
roand,  I  am  deliberately  prepared  to  deny : 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  shows  that 
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die  abject  was,  ta  give  i^trntkn^  not 
nmr^*n  The  Roman  Catholiea  of  fUk 
aiagdem  ahall  enjoy  such  privileges  in  Mr 
aoercue  qft^dr  rekghut  as  are  coaeisteaf 
with  the  faiwa  of  Ireland,  Ac"  — n.  ;  b«e 
I  have  trespassed  so  long  upon  the  ia^ 
dnlgsaee  of  the  House,  tbat  I  am  miwil- 
ling  to  enter  ataay  length  upon  thistamob 
of  the  subject;  My  v^t  boo.  friend,  the- 
Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Home  Depart* 
meat,  aad  others,  have  indeed  discuiseA 
it.  fiilly  and  conclusively*  I  thereto  will 
no  bnger  intrude  on  the  attentioa  ef  thw 
House.  1  askait  with  the  hon.  member  lisr 
Amsagfa  Ja  his  eloquent  and  iofluealiai 
speaoh  on  a  ibrmor  occasion,  tbat  wa 
have  only  a  choice  of  difficnltiea;  evetr 
path  ia  beaet  with  dao^ers ;  but  I  thM 
that  it  ia  the  part  of  wisdom  to  kaep^  io 
sack  circoBsstanoes,  to  tiie  path  -sdoag 
which  we  have  httberto  travelled,  leading, 
as  it  has  led  us,  to  the  graatast  public 
fipeedom,  and  the  greatest  pvtvata  isppi* 
aesa  which  have  ever  been  combined, 
rather  than  to  deviate  into  any  otber 
path,  which,  even  on  the  adaoiision  of  tiM» 
guides,  wlio  pretend  to  know  it  beat,  mmy^ 
bad  us  further,  and  ta  a  very  diftrent  dU 
reotioB^  firom  that  in  which  we  dbssire  to 
go.  For  these  reaeens,  Sir,  and  having 
heard  nothing  which  has  induoed  me  to 
change  the  optnioos  which  Uvt  many  yeasa 
I  have  held  in  private  life  on  this  quca- 
tiaa,  I  shall  vote  against  the  third  reading 
ofthtsbjjl 

Mr.  Mraar  l^ms  said,  that  altboagh 
the  opposition  to  this  bill  had  been  reated 
mainly  on  the  ancient  grounds,  that  the 
proposed  alteration  wouhl  be  repugnant 
to  the  constitution,  and  upon  that  re^ 
■uurkable  theory  of  the  boooorable  meas^ 
ber  for  Corfe  Castle,  that  thisoonsliturioa 
is.in  its  genias  exclusive,  yet  the  irieada 
of  the  biU  had  hitherto  takea  little  aatioa 
of  thislineof  aigumentf  perhaps,  beoaasa 
it  hadi  in  various  ways,  been  often  an- 
swaaed  before,  and  hiad  confined  them* 
selves  dmost  wholly  to  topics-  of  tempo* 
rary  btei^est  and  urgency.  But,  is  wooMf 
be  to  be  regretted,  if  toe  country  should 
thence  mfer  that  the  advooatts  of  con*' 
cession  had  given  way  upon  the  mam 
constitutional  ground;  and  he  wouM 
therefore  solicit  the  observation  of  tka 
House  to  one  geaerri  constitutional  vlaar 
of  the  question,  which  ho  belief^  hat 
not  Detore  oeen  presenteo,  at  least,  iios 
connectedly,  or  in  its  clearest  light* 

Now,  persuaded  as  he  was,  thattba 
many  humane  and  candid  iadividoala  who 
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voted  agiiiitt  thk  Ml  M  the  tecond  read- 
ing, would  not  thai  hmwt  impeded  a  mea* 
aure,  of  wkieh  no  man  deniet  the  met 
importance  to  the  whole  Irish  people,  had 
ii  not  been  for  a  liocere  belier,  that  great 
at  are  the  preaent  evils  of  Ireland,  there 
woiidd  be  a  greater  evH  still  in  any  breach 
of  the  cooetitiition,  he  thought  that  the 
detideratum  on  the  part  of  the  CathoKe 
populalion  of  Ireland,  was  no  longer  to 
ndce  out  a  case  of  strong  appeal  to  the 
feeMngs  of  the  House,  for  as  lar  as  feel* 
ings  were  concerned,  there  had  been 
enough  to  make  the  House  unaninous  m 
their  ^eur ;  but  the  task  required  now, 
was,  to  iatisiy  the  reason  of  the  House, 
that  in  truth  the  opinion  is  absolutely  a 
iwtaken  one,  which  atsumes  the  exdo- 
siea  of  that  body  to  be  a  principle  of  the 
Mttsh  consthution.  Now,  in  dealing 
with  this,  which  was,  therefore,  the  mate- 
rial Question  remainiag  on  the  bill,  he 
would  narrow  the  issue  to  one  single  point 
of  the  exclusive  law ;  and  that  issue  could 
not  well  he  taken  upon  a  point  more  con- 
venient than  the  exdosion  from  parlfah- 
MM»t;  because,  thar  i§  the  particular 
exclusion  which  the  opposing  party  regard 
aeibe  Itrongest  in  principle  for  their  ar- 
gument; and  Als  shoora  be  practtcsMe 
re  make  out  the  proposition,  that  even 
this  exclusion  from  parKsment  was  not  of 
the  essence  of  the  constitution,  it  would 
hardly  be  pretended,  that  there  was  any 
thing  essential  in  the  exclasioa^from  any 
of  the  minor  franchises.  It  was,  probably, 
a  fhot  fkmiliar  to  most  of  those  whom  be 
itow  addressed,  that  though  several  en* 
Mtments  existed  for  a  century  before  the 
Revolution,  imposing  severe  penalties 
upon  popish  recusants  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, vet  the  only  principle,  re- 
carding  frandiise  or  di^bliity,  tnat  was 
blown  to  the  constitution  down  to  the 
dose  of  Charles  the  second's  rdgn— 41 
prittdple  unqudified  by  any  condition  but 
the  mngle  one  of  acknowledging  the  po- 
litfcal  supremacy  of  our  owrr  sovereign, 
t«s^  whfcb  the  CafhoKes,  fbr  Ae  most  part, 
have  never  beeof  averse,  was  the  common- 
Urw  principle,  as  declared  by  lord  Bacon^ 
that  «the  subject  that  is  naturd  bom 
hath  a  competency  or  fd)i!ity  to  all  bene- 
fits  whatsoever.^  ll?hen  tlie  paiilament, 
therefore,  in  C^iarles  the  second's  reign, 
OAadted  the  tests  which  this  h91  propoMd 
to  repeal,  and  which  tests,  with  someKttle 
ittodinoation  of  the  oath  under  William 
and  Mary,  are  at  this  day  tile  bars  to  the 
eutranee  of  Cathdici  into  (larllamenf ,  it 


was  naturaify  thought  reqddlo  that  a 
deviation  so  striking  from  the  common- 
law  principle  of  generd  digibility,  sbodd 
be  justified  or  at  least  expUioed,  to  the 
people  of  whom  it  disfranchised  some 
hundreds  of  thousands,  by  setting  Ibrtb, 
en  the  face  of  this  statute  of  Car.  3nd, 
some  statement  of  the  then  subsisdog 
reasons  for  the  exdosion.  Now,  if  thoae 
oHgind  reasons,  which  may  have  been 
ihoreugfaly  vaKd  and  constitutiond  at  die 
first,  continued  vdid  and  constitutiond 
stHI,  then  it  mi|^t  be  true,  that  exclusion 
is  aprinciple  of  the  constitution,  and  ought 
not  to  be  superseded  by  such  a  bill  as  the 
present.  But,  if  those  orlffiod  reasons 
were  spent  and  ^ne— if  aU  their  spirit 
has  evaporated  with  time^— dien  dther  it 
must  be  shown  that  other  constitudonal 
reasons  have  arisen  since,  which  now  sup« 
ply  thdr  place;  or  it  must  be  dlowed 
thiat,  with  the  exdncdon  of  the  consdtu- 
tional  reasons  for  exdndon,  the  exdusion 
itsdf  had  lost  its  constitutiond  character, 
and  merited  support  no  longer  £hear, 
hear!]. 

The  makers  of  this  statute  of  Car.  ted, 
set  forth  m  its  preamble,  that  the  divera 
good  laws  then  in  being  agdnst  popery, 
had  fuled  of  thdr  denied  effiscts,  ny  rea- 
son that  popish  recusants  had  access  to 
court,  and  liberty  to  sit  and  vote  in  par- 
liaaient.  For  the  sake,  therefore,  of  en- 
suring *'  die  dedred  efiects,*' by  the  re- 
moval of  those  two  obstructions  to  the 
good  laws  q;dnst  popery,  as  also  for 
safety  agabst  the  danger  with  which  the 
popini  plot  was  then  supposed  to  be 
threatenmg  king  Charles  and  his  govern- 
ment--for  these  two  reasons  fand  these 
are  all  that  the  statute  even  alleged)  die 
legislature  proceeded,  among  ether  enact- 
ments, to  provide  for  the  exdusion  of 
Catholics  from  the  parliament  as  wdf  at 
firom  the  court.  Now,  upon  this,  the  first 
thing  which  struck  one*s  observadon  was, 
that  this  exdudon  from  parliament,  fai« 
stead  of  having  been  what  very  many 
suppose  it,  a  regulation  of  a  substantive 
character,  intended  to  form  a  new  era  aodf 
a  permanent  principle  In  our  constitution, 
was  in  truth  enacted  in  the  humble,  se- 
condary character  of  a  hdo  to  die  desired 
eftct  to  the  £vers  good  laws  then  pre- 
existing  against  popery.  Now,  what  did 
gentlemen  suppose  those  divers  good  laws 
agdnst  popery  are,  which  this  espedd 
help  was  tnus  intRiduced  to  invigonite  f 
Something  which  we  fondly  ding  to-« 
which  we  rel%tousiy  and  dfectfonatefy 
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act  upon  and  ravere  ?  Thej  are  atitber 
more  nor^lest  tbaa  the  bodj.of  repealed 
pains  and  penalties  fheari  hear!] — that 
bady«  which,  after  it  bad  survived  all  the 
circumstances  that  perhaps  in  the  16th 
and  X7th  centuries  may  have  justified  its 
original  creatjoo,  was  decayed  by  time  into 
disuse  and  very  disgust,  and  lay  for  years 
a  lifeless  lump  in'  our  legislation ;  when 
parliament  passed  the  act  of  1791f  the 
celebrated  81  st  of  George  the  third, 
which  buried  the  last  reipains  of  the  nui- 
sance, and  removed  it  for  ever  from  the 
nostrils  of  the  people.  That  waa  the 
collection  of  divers  good  laws  against 
popenr,  whicb»  this  preamble  spid,  would 
tail  of  Uietr  desired  effect,  if  papists  were 
not  forbidden  to  sit  and  vote  in  parlia- 
ment I  To  preserve  at  this  dnj,  when 
parliament  had  swept  away  the  code 
Itself,  a  harsh  restriction,  which,  by  its 
own  original  preamble,  affected  ao  higher 
character  than  to  luive  been  subservient 
to  that  code,  would,  at  best,  be  an  ab- 
surdity— even  if  it  did  not  involve  a 
wrong.  But  it  is  a  wrong,  and  in  nothing 
more  notoriously  than  in  this — that,  while 
the  original  preamble  to  tlie  rei^triction 
keeps  its  prominent  place  upon  the  Statute 
booK^  setting  forth,  as  its  reason,  a  code  of 
laws,  now  long  since  repealed  and  annulled, 
the  restriction  not  merely  keeps  the 
birthright  ot  our  fellow  subjects  from 
them,  but  keeps  it  from  them  now  upon  a 
false  pretence  X^^ear  i].  • 

It  was  true/  that  the  promotion  of  the 
divers  good  laws  against  ooperjr^  was  only 
one  pf  the  two  motives  alleged  in  this  pre- 
amble ;  for  it  adverted  to  another,  and  at 
that  time  a  much  more  really  influential 
cause,  the  danger,  or  rather  the  terror,  of 
the  Popish  plot.  New,  on  this  he  would 
npt  say  one  shi^le  word,  because,  without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  a  certain  well- 
known  protest  against  the  reversal  of  lord 
Stafford's  attainder,  he  thought  that  dan* 
ger  so  obsolete,  tliat  any  man  who  should 
attetbpt  now  to  revive  an  alarm  about 
Catliolic  conspirators  and  popish  lords, 
would  enter  upon  his  tadc  at  the  risk  not 
merely  o\*  refutation,  but  of  ridicule*  If 
Titus  Gates  himself  were  alive  again,  such 
a  scheme  would  be  a  despair,  even  to  liis 
matchless  and  mendscious  iospudence. 
Aye,  but  it  bad  been  repeatedly  said,  and 
the  ;argument  had  derived  a  value  from 
its  adoption  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  otate  for  the  Home  Oepsrt«^ 
roent;. though  Gates's bistorv  werea  fabe* 
bood^  yet  there  wat  Another  real  and 
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formidable  plot  against  the  .^tvemiBent 
and  religion  of  the  country,  detected  from 
Coleman's  Letters,  and  from  CHarles*s 
secret  treaties  with  Louis — a  plot  which 
justified,  at  least,  though  it  may  not  have 
specifically  induced,  the  stroog  measure 
of  excluding  papists  from  parlisnaent. 
Let  it  be  so :  ^ropt  that  this  real  plot  did 
justify  exclusion:  grant  even  that  both 
the  plots  were  real :  what  mattered  all 
these  things  to  the  present  generation, 
who  live  in  tiqaes  so  distant,  that  not  only 
are  all  the  conspirators  with  their  con- 
spiracies crumbled  into  dust,  but.  the  go- 
vernment itself,,  for  whose  safety  against 
them  this  statute  professed  to  provide^ 
had  been  remodelled  on  a  larger  and  a 
surer  foundation ;  and  the  only  surviving 
memorial,  that  such  a  dangfr  wsa  ever 
apprehended,  was  this  irritating  though 
futile  remnant  of  restriction  1  The  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  statute  of  Charles  2nd 
having  both  thus  entirely  ceaai9d,x  the 
vindicator  of  the  tests  was  driven  to  seek 
their  constitutional  title  in  such  other 
reasons  as  might  have  arisen  since.  The 
principal  of  these  ex*post  factq  reasons 
was,  that  the  exclusion  had  been  settled 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  an 
article,  the  solicitor-general  bad  Mid,  to 
the  compact  of  king  William. with  the 
English  leaders,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
Protestant  conftitution  of  these  realms. 
No:  but  in  order  to  another  object, 
doubtless  very  important  while  it  lasted, 
but  an  object  in  its  nature  not  quite  so 
lasting^ in  order  to  confirm  the  new  and 
not  yet  secure  title  of  the  prince  and 
princess  of  Grange  [hear«  hearl];  in 
order  to  provide,  at  a  juncture  when  al- 
most every  Catholic  was  a  partisan  of 
James,  o  test  which»  in  the  Papist,  should 
detect  tbe  Jacobite  [hear,  hear  Ij.  For 
this,  the  real  object,  there  was  no  need 
that  these  invidious  disqualificationsshould 
be  prolonged  beyond  the  secure  qoroplce 
tion  of  tne  royal  s^tlement ;  and  when- 
ever the  country  snould  becpfne  secure, 
so  also  would  become  the  constitution 
which  had  been  planted  in  its  soil. 

But,  the  moment  any  one  approached 
this  part  of  the  case,  he  was  straightway 
warned  ofl^  as  a  sort  of  trespasser  upon 
the  constitution  of  1688.  •  Now,  he  would 
by  no  means  speak  loosdy  or  lightly  of 
any  thing  so  enacted  or  sanctioned;  aU 
was  done,  he  believed,  for  the  very  best 
at  that  time;  but  the  modern  mistake 
about  the  constitution,  as  then  arrang^, 
consisted  in  not  distinguishing  betweea 
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itt  permasieni  fAincipte*  and  ks  tempofevry 
expedientt.  The  pertnaDent  principle 
i>f  the  coBStitution  was  nol  that  which 
had  been  stated  by  his  hon*  fHend  who 
had  spoken  Isfst,  but  that  which  all  oui* 
arrangements,  both  in  and  since  the  reign 
of  Icing  William,  had  concurred  with  a 
uniform  tendency  to  astabUsh,  the  prin* 
ciple,  namely,  tliat  every  individual  sub* 
ject,  whatever  his  station,  shall  not  only 
possess  a  perfect  security  for  his  person 
and  property,  but  shall  likewise  hold  the 
greatest  proportion  of  public  liberties  and 
rights,  wnich'it  can  consist  with  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  that  he  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
or  to  exercise  [much  cheering !]  ;  and 
every  measure  seemed  to  him  to  be  con- 
sistent or  inconsistent  ^ith  the  constitu^ 
tion,  not  as  it  tallied  with  any  written 
rule,  whether  laid  down  under  the  par* 
ticular  circumstances  of  1825,  or  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  1688 ;  but 
as  it  promoted  or  as  it  impeded  that  great 
general  principle  [hear,  hear  !]• 

Let  those,  then,  who  profbssed  to  be 
apprehensive  for  the  constitution,  first 
make  sore  that  they  understand  it  in  its 
true  sense ;  and  then  let  them  consider 
frankly,  not  whether  the  restriction  to  be 
repealed  ma^  once  have  been  necessary 
to  the  constitution,  becanse  that  he  need 
Hot  re^Q§e  to  adroit ;  but  wlietlier  such  a 
restnction  was  necessary  now  [hear, 
hear !  ] .  Let  them  remember,  that  though 
actual  equality  of  political  privileges  was 
an  arrangement  as  impracticable  as  actual 
equality  of  private  possessions,  yet  that 
constitution,  after  aJl,  was  the  best  and 
the  safest,  aye,  for  the  higher  classes  as 
well  as  for  the  lower,  which  comes  the 
nearest  to  that  equalising  principle — 
which  allows,  not  indeed  an  equal  pos- 
session of  franchise,  but  an  equal  eligi* 
biKty  to  possess  it :  and  that  it  is  precisely 
this  near  approach  to  that  principretn  our 
own  constittition,  which  has  gnren  it  its 
superiority  over  all  othera  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen  [hear,  hear  1]  •  There 
Bsay  be  exceptions,  no  doubt,  and  pro* 
perly,  to  almost  any  general  political  rule 
•—exceptions  of  trouUed  periods,  and 
exceptions  as  to  dangerous  individoals; 
but  might  tt  properly  be,  as  in  Ireland, 
that  one  million  of  the  people  should  for 
ever  be  the  rule,  and  five  millions  of  the 
people  for  ever  the  exception  i  that  the 
exception  should  permanently  comprise 
five  timea  an  many  cases  as  the  rule?  At 
thfa  rate,  had  there  not  been  some  strange 
confusion  of  language  ?    Was  it  sense  to 


talk  of  the  five  miirioas  of  disOokichised 
subjects  as  the  exceptions  ?  Did  not  the 
five  disfranchised  millions  then  come  by 
their  very  numbers  to  be  the  rule,  and 
the  one  aingle  million  which  has  the  fran* 
chise  to  be  the  exception  ?  And,  if  that 
was  the  real  result  of  the  theory,  if  the 
doctrine  established  that  dieaualification 
was  the  common  and  general  rule,  and 
eligibility  onl;jr  the  privileged  and  rare 
exception ;  it  the  argument  thus  con- 
strued the  constitution  to  be  the  inherit^ 
ance  of  only  one  man  in  eyrery  halMosen, 
he  ventured  unequivocally  to  retort  upon 
that  doctrine  the  charge  of  unconstitn* 
tional  tendency^  and  to  affirm  that  the 
breach  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution 
was  not  with  those  who  would  communi*^ 
cate  it,  and  promote  its  growth,  but  with 
those  who  would  cramp  and  curtail  it. 

It  was  time,  then,  for  the  House  to 
disencumber  itself  of  the  obstinate  error^ 
that  the  men  to  whom  we  owed  our  coih 
stitution,  while  they  left  open  the  door 
to  the  Presbyterian,  the  hereditary  oppo- 
nent of  monarchy,  and  to  the  sceptic^ 
jealous  of  all  religion,  intended  neverthe* 
less  that  the  excltnion  of  the  sincerest 
and  most  loyal  subject  who  might  happen 
to  be  a  Catholic,  should  outmst  all  the 
dangers  and  all  the  reasons  by  which  at 
first,  perhaps,  that  exclusion  was  justified. 
A  private,  but  authentic  narrative,  related, 
that  when  the  duke  of  Orleans,  some  time 
Regent  of  France^  was  about  to  engage 
in  his  service  a  gentleman  whose  mother 
was  of  the  uncourtly  religion  of  the 
Jansenists,  the  faction  opposed  to  Jan* 
senism,  the  Jesuits  about  Louis  the  four- 
teenth, remonstrated  with  the  kii^  upon^ 
the  abomination  that  would  enane,  if  the 
duke  should  take  a  Jansenist  into  hia 
retinue.  The  king  took  the  alaml.' 
«  Why,  nephew,**  said  he,  "what  can. 
you  be  thinking  of,  to  take  a  Jansenist  tnto* 
your  household  ?*'  '<  Sir,"  said  the  duke, 
with  all  appropriate  humility,  **  I  assmre 
your  majesty,  the  g^itleman  you  suspect 
ia  no  Jansenist;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
every  reaaon  to  aoapect  that  he  is  an  utter 
disbeliever  in  all  religion  whatever.*^- 
«<  Oh  r  said  the  king,  «« that  altera  the 
case  if  you  assure  me  that  he  is  no  Jan« 
senist,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  be  aaid 
against  his  principles  is,  that  he  has  no 
religion  at  all,  I  beg  I  may  not  be  under- 
stood to  have  the  smallest  obiection  to 
your  employing  him*'  [much  laughter]. 
It  was  likely  enough  that  Louis  so  rea- 
soned, and  so  expressed  himaelf ;  bnt  he 
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prolMUd  iigamt  puitmg  the  aoitineiita 
of  Louia  tbe  faovlaMith  into  iIhi  mmOk  of 
WiUiMn  the  third.     He  mvM  sbew  tbtt 
U«f  William's  principlei  w«r«  nol  charge- 
ible  wiih   the    incontisleodet  ivpnted 
10  them.    It  appeared}  from  the  reluroi 
to  parliameot,  m  17S1,  that  io  the  earlier 
half  of  tbe  last  century,  the  whole  Cathelio 
population  of  Ireland  was  leas  thao  one 
millaoo  and  one-third,  and  the  numher  of 
FroUstaots  between  7  and  800,000 ;  and 
at  tbe  time  of  the  RevolutioA,  which  waa 
upwaids  of  forty  veaia  beliare^  the  num- 
beva  were  probably  yel  fewer*    On  a 
mimeration  so  sBudlt  our  aocestots  slight 
net  unreasonably  haTO  considered  that 
political  dangers  might  justify  the  relatiTe 
depression  even  of  the  majority  of  tbe 
whole  people,  when  that  msjority  ex- 
ceeded tbe  minority  by  only  three  or  four 
hendred  thousand  persons,    But,  if  those 
founders  of  our  constitution  were  aliTO  at 
this  dayi  to  see  the  Catbolicsp  with  other 
Dissenters,  exceedina  the  Protestants  di 
the  Established  Churdi  by  nearly  Ave  rail- 
lions  of  souls,  could  it  be  thovght,  that  in 
t'state  of  facts  so  different  the  law  they 
would  recommend  wonld  be  the  aame  ? 
Not  tbey  would  tdl  their  country,  no* 
eording  to  the  tenor  of  the  principles, 
upon  which  their  great  nmnes  are  founded^ 
that  to  a  surface  so  extensive  a  narrow 
rale  must  be  inapplicable:  that  polkical 
inequalities,  however  occasiansUy  Justifi- 
able upon  a  small  scale,  become  iaAolerable 
and  impossible  upon  a  hrg^  one:  and 
that  the  mere  physical  operation  of  things^ 
tbe  mere  swelling  of  the  stream  of  j>opu* 
latioa,  must  hurry,  of  itaelf,  irresistibly 
fiirward,  to  burat  sJl  those  weak  embank- 
mentib  and  lav  waste  the  bwd  which  it 
should  be  forbidden  toonrich.    I  listen 
to  yoo,  therefore,  gladly,  said  the  hon. 
gentleman,  when  you  refer  me  to  your 
aneeatora;  I  aUow  and  I  admire   tbe 
asodel;  all  I  ask  is,  that  wo  osay  avoid 
aarvility  in  atu^ying  it;  that  we  may 
oonstrue  their  eodi^  noc  with  a  literal 
minutoncM,  but  as  its  great  authors  would 
bavo  written  it  had  they  been  writing 
now ;  that  we  may  no  longer  pore  blindly 
upon  the  letter  of  their  Imrs,  but  rise  to 
the  spirit  of  their  legislation. 

Why,  ihf%  whati  became  of  the  fteblo 
assertion,  that  the  founders  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1$88,  having  recognised  and  ro- 
enaeted  the  exclusive  tests,  sboold  be 
tbeveibre  understood  as  having  intended 
to  bequeath  excknioo  as  a  lading  com* 
ponenfi  of  their  system?    Was  it  meant 
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that  every  statute  acaiosi  papery  whidi 
was  made  before  the  Revolutioo,  and 
which  the  parllansent  of  king  William  did 
not  repeal,  or  only  altered  a  little,  which 
was  the  meat  that  could  be  said  of  this 
statute  of  Charles  tbe  second"*-  was  it 
meant  even  that  ererv  statute  agsinat 
popery  which  kmg  WiUiam  and  his  par- 
liament themselves  originated,  had  there* 
by  become^  ipso  facto,  a  Amdamentaliaw, 
for  ever   miempt  firom   abrogation  or 
ohanfot     That  seemed   too  large   an 
assumption  for  tbe  loosest  undersUnding 
to  admit ;  especiallv  after  the  imceremo* 
nioua  way  m  whien  not  oalv  the  oldev 
enactments,  the  divers  good  laws  against 
pooery,  but  even  their  offspring,  the  \am% 
of  xing  Willinm's  own  re^Pt  were  dealt 
with  by  the  tolerating  act  of  his  late  ma* 
jesty,  among  whose  verir  few  human  fail- 
ings, 8  coldness  toward  the  Protestant 
reugion  was  certainly  never  even  imputed* 
G«itlemen  who  relied  on  the  inviolability 
of  all  the  anti-catholic-  furovistoas  that 
were  arranged  or  acqukacod  in  at  tbe 
time  of  the  Bevolutbn,  might  find  them- 
selves ewnared  into  cUfficuitiet  which  a 
mwcbiel'  loving  papist  would  not  take  a 
little  diversion  U^  behold  them  struggling 
withaL    The  very  first  parliament  under 
kiog^  WilUam  most  seriously  enacled«— 
ludicrous  as  such  a  proviaion  might  now 
appear  —tbst  two  justices  of  peace,  from 
time  to  time,  asight  search  a  recusant 
CaUialic*s  house  and  premises  to  see  if  be 
possessed— ^ what   witt   it  be  supposed  I 
Arms?    No.    Treaaonable papers?    Nob 
Treatises  of  dangerous  divinity  ?    No— 
but  to  see  if  be  possessed  any  horse  of 
more  than  5i  value;  and,  moreover,  that 
any  friend  of  that  Catholic,  assisting  in  the 
concealment  of  such  uneonstitutiimal  po- 
pish nag,  should  be  liable,  not  oolv  to 
pecuniwy  pen^ties,  bat  likewise  to  three 
months'   iasnrisoonient.     Now,   on   the 
prindplea  of  some  gentlenBen,  this  law, 
for  the  exclusion  of  papists  from  the  Turi; 
was  just  as  rightfully  an  unalterable  len- 
tuie  of  the  oonstitution»  though  a  featuvn 
not  quite  so  prominent,  as  the  law  for  tho 
exclusion  of  papists  from  parMaaaent :  nay, 
if  there  were  any  difference  in  point  of 
nutbority  between  tbe  two,  fbe  horse  htw 
had  rather  the  highmt  pretension,  becaoio 
it  originated  under  king  William  hhnsel^ 
in  the  very  year  of  our  great  Revolutien* 
When,  in  1791*  the  parliansent  revoked 
tbe  power  ef  the  magistracy  to  tender  the 
test»  they  thereby  virtually  abrecated  also 
tbe  peaai  enactments  it^pon  the  horse* 
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owner  who  thould  refuse  to  uke  it ;  and 
we  had  hitherto  auppoied,  that  thej  had 
done  that  very  judiaoosly ;  but»  from  the 
argbment  now  under  consideration,  which 
he  did  not  tee  how  the  hon*  member  for 
Corfe  Castle  could  help  adopting,  who 
made  exclusion  his  hobby»  it  shoald  seem 
that  parliament  made  no  small  mistake, 
in  thereby  dismantling  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution ;  that  it  would  hare 
been  happier,  if,  in  1791,  some  cautious 
patriot  had  whispered  his  too  easy  coun* 
try,  that  she  should  keep  the  <<  eqno  no 
credite"  more  steadfastly  in  ▼iew-.that 
ahe  was  bound  by  her  constitution  to 
presenre  all  her  establishments  exclusiTcly 
Frotcstantt  down  even  to  her  Tery  raclis 
and  mangers.  It  was  now,  be  feared,  too 
late.  The  stable  door  had  been  impru* 
dently  thrown  open  to  the  insidious  Pope ; 
arid  though  we  had  him  still  debarred 
from  the  mansion  house,  he  was  nestled 
irremoToably  in  the  hay*loft  [laughter 
and  cheers]. 

If,  then,  there  was  no  general  immuoity 
for  all  the  laws  left  standing  by  king  Wil- 
liam's parliaments,  was  there  any  thing 
about  tnis  sutute  of  Charles  the  second 
hi  particular,  to  distinguish  it  from  its 
cotemnorary  laws,  and  endow  it  with  a 
apeciat  charter  of  unalterability  ?  Why» 
it  had  been  already  altered,  time  after 
time.  First  by  the  statute  of  William  and 
Mary^  which  had  remoulded  the  section, 
prescribing  the  oath !  a  second  time,  by 
a  statute  of  George  2nd,  which  had  re- 
pelled the  material  secUon,  requiring 
tests  from  the  royal  household ;  a  third 
tune,  by  the  SIst  of  George  Srd,  which 
had  repealed  the  still  more  important 
section,  whereby  papisu  were  once  ex- 
cluded from  court;  so  that  there. had 
actuallr.  by  this  time,  been  more  taken 
away  toan  left  standing  of  that  great  con- 
stitutional protection,  which  we  were  still 
lold  it  would  be  destruction  to  us  to  break 
in  upon,  or  even  to  touch  [hear  !]• 

But,  gentlemen  imagined  they  had 
entrenched  themselTes  on  a  still  stronger 
ground  of  constitutional  principle,  when 
they  argued,  that  the  reasons  assigned  for 
this  bill  would  lead  to  the  extent  of  re* 
leasing  our  sovereigns,  as  well  as  our 
parliaments,  from  any  test  of  their  Pro- 
testant foitlu  If-a  test  be  necessary  as  a 
aafeguard  for  our  Protestant  throne,  why, 
ask  they,  is  it  not  equally  necessary  for 
the  safeguard  of  our  Protestant  parlia- 
ment? To  that  question  he  would  an- 
swer—and  It  was  one  perpetually  pat  as 
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if  h  were  nnanswerabl^^the  reason  why 
you  may  exclude,  a  Catholic  from  the 
throne,  consistently  with  your  admission 
of  him  into  pariiament,  is  this:  that 
though  the  essentially  Protestant  principle 
of  the  constitution,  which  requii-ed,  that 
not  only  on  the  whole,  but  that  in  each 
of  its  three  branches,  the  legislature  be 
Protestant,  would  not  be  affected  in  any 
conoeiyable  degree  by  the  admusion  of 
h^  a  score  Catholics  into  a  body  of 
smral  hundred  Protestants,  whose  ag- 
gregate character  those  Catholics  would 
be  so  much  too  few  to  change,  or  eyea 
to  modify,  yet  that  Protestant  principle 
would  be  not  mereljr  endangered,  but  ab- 
solutely destroyed,  if  you  were  to  fill  the 
supreme  place,  which  in  its  nature  only  a 
single  individual  can  fill,  with  an  Individ* 
ual  who  should  not  be  Protestant.  One 
Catholic  would  change  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  Crown ;  while  fifty  Catholics 
would  no  more  make  any  change  in  the 
character  of  the  pariiament,  than  fifty 
admirals  or  colonels  would  convert  it  to 
a  council  of  war.  That,  in  one  word,  was 
the  reason  why  no  inconsistency  was 
chargeable  on  the  proposal  of  admitting  a 
few  Catholics  into  a  Protestant  parliament, 
which  would  equally  continue  to  be  Pro« 
testant  still,  and  yet  excluding  any  Ca« 
tholic  from  that  Protestant  throne,  which 
his  single  accession  would  reduce  to  be 
Protestobt  no  longer  [hear,  hear!]. 

Now,  if  the  old  reasons  for  exclusion 
had  ceased,  he  begged  the  House  to  ob« 
serve,  to  what  point  they  were  in  danger 
of  being  led  by  the  argument  for  the 
continuance  of  restrictions  proceeding  on 
the  ground  of  their  original  necessity.  It 
was  only  in  this  very  parliament  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  had  entitled  himself 
to  the  public  thanks  by  his  prompt  and 
vigorous  co-operation  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  in  applying  a  legislative 
check  to  the  temporary  disorders  of  tbftt 
kingdom.  By  that  check,  the  whole  po- 
litical benefit  of  the  British  constitutmn 
was  taken,  for  a  necessary  season,  from 
our  Irish  fellow  subjects.  That  necessity 
was  very  generally  felt :  no  strenuous  re* 
sistance  was  offered  by  the  great  body  of 
opposition.  The  measure  was  renewed 
for  a  single  year  at  a  time,  till  at  length 
its  necessity  was  happily  at  an  end.  But, 
what  would  the  House  have  said  to  a 
British  minister,  who,  instead  of  allowing 
the  remedy  to  cease  with  the  disorder,  as 
his  right  hop,  friend  had  done,  should 
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bane  ▼entored  ia  propaee  dMt  diit  dis» 
franchising  enadmenty  TftaUj  reqiiitite  as 
k  was  to  IreUu^d  aoder  flaffraiit  rebellion, 
•boold  be  prolonged  for  an  tiase  to  come, 
and  consecrated  as  a  ^anon  of  the  constitu* 
tion  ?  Who  would  have  consented  that 
tiie  painful  resorts  of  our  necessity  should 
thus  be  strained  into  the  ndes  of  our  life  ? 
And  yety  predseijr  such  a  policy  ft  was, 
only  less  harsUy  glaring,  because  meUow- 
ed  a  little  by  age,  whlcli  the  pen>etuators 
of  the  tests  would  have  as  uphold,  not 
merely,  as  in  the  Irish  case,  against  a 
promiscuous  mass  of  what  are  now  called 
pauper  freeholders,  hot  against  those  in^ 
dividuals  who,  if  anr  class  of  oor  fellow 
subjects  might,  widaoot  indecorum,  be 
presumed  less  open  than  the  rest  to  pos- 
sibility of  disaflfection,  would  be  peculiarly 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  presumption 
-^holders  of  the  greatest  stake-^Kiccupiers 
of  the  highest  station— royalists  by  an- 
cient remembrance  and  the  bond  of  a 
common  adfersity— and,  more  than  all, 
by  the  honouraft>le,  even  if  mistaken  po* 
litics,  of  that  tory  religion  for  whidi  yet 
their  brother  tones  would  rqject  them  t 
Not  that,  if  we  tunned  to  our  history,  we 
should  find  tiiat  the  cause  of  civil  liberty 
had  wanted  its  champions  among  the  Ca- 
thblics.  He  was  bound,  indeed,  to  admit, 
that  if  Catholics  were  really  dangerous 
subjects  at  this  day,  Kttle  argument  of  a 
constitutional  tenor  could  be  raised  for 
admitting  them  into  the  legislature,  from 
the  mere  fact  that  in  other  and  dissimilar 
times  the  charter  of  our  liberties  was  won 
by  Catholics:  just  as>  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  entitled  to  insist,  that  if  tlie  Ca^- 
tholic  of  this  day  is' not  a  dangerous  sub- 
ject, the  misdeeds  of  his  ancestor!  in  cer- 
tain dark  and  widely  different  ages^  afford 
no  constitutional  plea  for  his  di^ranchise- 
ment  now  [hear,  hear!].  But,  at  all 
erentSf  it  would  be  fair  to  say,  apply  your 
measure  equally — ^if  you  visit  upon  the 
Catholic  the  sins  of  nis  fathers,  beyond 
even  the  third  or  the  fourth  generation, 
do  not  bar  him  from  hfs  interest  in  his 
father's  deservings  [hear,  hear  i] .  When 
the  striking  fact  was  first  pointed  out, 
^at  of  the  Baronies,  b^  whope  lords 
liffagna  Charta  was  acqmred  iVom  king 
John,  the  only  fbur  now  extant  as  baronies 
are  in  the  tenure  of  CathoKe  peers  ;  that 
fiict  he  apprehended  was  appealed  to  by 
the  noble  member  for  Aylesbury  less  in 
argument,  than  as  a  matter  of  feeling. 
But  it  did  become  a  question  of  argument, 
and  of  very  serious  argument  t00|  what 
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fanpression  of  the  constitution  you  wore 
prodoeing  upon  your  people,  if  yoo  wert 
thus  to  teU  one  vast  body  of  them,  thai 
in  their  entire  case,  ^  constitution  had 
for  ever  repealed  tliat  great  law  of  natuw, 
and  of  all  civilized  society,  which  had 
made  the  merits  of  the  fMireat  a  tranSi* 
missible  inheritance  to  his  children— «lf 
you  were  thus  to  tell  them,  that  while  the 
state  expected  the  services  of  all  her 
subjects,  her  constitution  had  cut  off  one 
of  the  strongest  of  all  human  inducementf 
to  serve  her  [hear,  hear,  hear  !3  ?  What 
seal  (said  the  hon.  gentleman)  do  you 
think  would  have  been  felt  for  year  liber* 
ties  by  those  Howards,  and  Talbots,  an4 
Amndels,  and  Cliffords,  who  won  not 
only  your  original  charter  under  John, 
but  its  repeated  confirmations  and  en- 
largements in  subsequent  reigns,  while  a 
Catholic  nobleman  was  yet  under  no  in* 
capacity  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  our 
common  qountry— With  what  heart  woold 
they  have  risked,  as  they  did,  their  lands 
and  their  lives,  to  lay  the  first  ground- 
works of  that  constitution,  beneath  whoso 
shelter  it  is  your  pride  to  dwell,  if  they 
had  dreamed  that  a  time  was  to  come 
when  their  posterity,  and  the  posterity, 
of  Catholics  like  themselves,  alone  of 
all  the  nobility,  of  these  kingdomSf 
must  be  shut  out  wiUiout  an  accuser, 
without  a  crime,  without  even  a  sitr* 
viving  suspicion,  from  the  threshold 
of  its  protection  and  its  privilege  [re« 
peated  cheering]  ? 

If,  then,  all  the  ancient  reasons  for  re* 
striction  were  thus  extinct,  as  well  those 
which  operated  in  earlier  times  as  those 
which  had  been  assigned  in  the  st^ute  of 
Charles  the  2nd,  and  in  the  arrangementa 
of  the  Revolution,  insomuch  that  the  law 
of  exclusion  could  stand  no  lon^r  upon 
them,  but  must  rest,  if  at  all,  upon  otiier 
reasons  of  a  more  modern  necessity  to  the 
constitution,  then  he  presumed  to  sar, 
that  upon  principle  the  supporters  of  the 
tests  were  now  precisely  in  the  same 
situation  in  which  they  would  be,  if,  with 
the  expiration  pf  the  old  reasons,  the  old 
law  itself  had  expired  also,  and  thej  were 
now  introduoing  a  bill  to  renew  it  for  a 
further  term.  He  had  Hstened  in  vafai, 
through  many  a  debate,  for  any  sugge»» 
don  of  danger  or  inconvenience  fh>m  the 
abrogation  of  the  tests,  which  could  possi* 
bly  be  urged  (n  fhvour  of  a  proposal  fbr 
renewing  them  if  expired.  He  was  not 
surprised  that  no  such  suggestion  had  beeft 
offered;   fbr,  indeed,  irtiat  appropriate 
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gfottnd-««t^«what  plaRMibld  topici  even 
of  tfaoie  wiMoh  ooce  and  l«iig  were  pepu^ 
lor,  would  the  proposer  of  tudi  a  renewal 
be  DOW  in  a  condition,  with  eoamon  gra- 
vity,  to  dilate  apoo  ?  Not  the  danger  of 
a^popiefa  pretender,  fVom  the  issue  of  king 
James;  mere surviTed  no  sinch  aspirant. 
Any  dismnei  or  even  dispataUeness^  in 
the  royal  succession?  Tne  Crown  had 
beoD  nninterruptedly  transmitted  tlirongh 
six  sueeesstve  demises.— The  aasbition  of 
aft  over^reaclHag  pontiff?  The  dim  re- 
flection of  her  classic  antiquky  was  all 
ihe  lavtre  that  now  remained  to  Rome.«-« 
The  oroject  loiig  imputed  to  the  Catfao* 
lies,  for  redoimng  the  forfeited  estates  ? 
Ho  woold  not  anc  the  House  to  disbe-* 
liere  tberimpotatioo,  because  the  Catho* 
Kcs  themselves,  denied  that  design ;  not 
became  the  proposed  measure  woiml  afiEbrd 
then  no  facilities  for  that  design ;  nor  yet 
because  the  oblilef&ting  band  of  tiaiie  had 
made  that  design  impracticaUe,  by  e&ctng 
four-fifths  of  the  forfeited  titles,— but  be^ 
cause  the  leading  chuses  of  the  Catholics 
theaasdves  had  become  extensively  the' 
purchasers  of  the  forfeited  lands  ^bedr, 
bearQ,  and  whatever  interest  therefore 
they  might  formerly  have  had  in  promo- 
ting  the  dreaded  transfer,  the  same  inter* 
est  they  had  now  in  preventing  it,  whe- 
ther to  magnify  their  clergj,  or  to  glut 
their  brethren  of  the  laity  [hear,  hear!]. 
Would  the  renovator  of  the  tests  then 
enlarge  upon  the  probable  numbers  of 
the  Catholics  hi  parliament,  and  the  influ- 
OBce  which  those  numbers  would  carry 
with  them  I  Those  numbers^  and  the  pro- 
bable iaflnence  they  woold  carry,  would 
stand  in  about  the  proportion  which  one 
bears  to  sixty-five  or  seventy*  Bat,  bis 
fao».  friend  the  under  Secretary  (Mr« 
Dawson),  an  one  of  the  ablest  speeches 
1m  ever  remembered  to  hare  heard  on  this 
aubjeet,  bad  expressed  bis  apprehension, 
that  a  leoislature  chequered  with  Cath#- 
lic8»  womd  follow  the  ancient  example  of 
TyreennePs  popish  psdiameat;.  a  parlia^ 
Msot  irbicb  his  ben.  friend  bad  described 
indeedtobe  so  fiery  popish,  that  it  contain- 
ed oidy  eight  Protestants  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  more  than  ten  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  When  he  in^^bed 
(continsied  Mt.  Twiss)  agaiasttbe  bigotry 
of  diat  popish  parliameai  whh  its  little 
sprinkling  of  Pro«esta»ta,  I  could  not  fm* 
bear  tkakiag  as  be  proceeded,  that 
Mgottetf  as  they  wore^  at  stt  events  tbqp 
did  not  exctede  tfaoeofew  Protestants  for 
Cbt  diimMce  of  their  reUgfieus  fiOth  [hear, 
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biear!].  And,  when  he  went  on  to'  relaCe 
how  that  Catholic  majority  upheld  and 
advanced  its  own  Catholic  faith,  unheed> 
ing  and  unchecked  by  the  handful  of  Pro* 
testants  in  its  number,  the  inference 
forced  itself  upon  ray  aaiod,  that  in  fike 
manner  a  Protestant  parliament  now^ 
would  be  very  little  impeded  in  the  mmn* 
tenance  of  its  Protestant  faith,  by  a  simi- 
lar admixture  of  Catholics  [much  cheer- 
mg}.  But,  his  hon.  friend  direaded  the 
iasineerity  of  that  religion ;  and  tl)e  per^ 
scouting  spirit  which  be  supposed  peculiav 
to  the  Cathoiie  relimn,  €hr  (sMd  Mr« 
Twiss),  I  venture,  thoo^  I  bdieve  this 
is  an  unpopular  doctrine,  to  deny  aitogo« 
tber  the  imputattioB^  that  perseicutioo  is 
at  all  more  a^kin  to  die  Catholic  than  to 
most  other  of  the  many  religions  which 
in  different  ages  have  been  what  we  call 
established— that  is,  eenneeted  wit4  the 
ruling  powers  of  the  state  ([hear,  bear !}« 
Talce,  for  example^  the  persecutions  upon 
the  two  maitt  questions  which  these  very 
tests  iavolvo«-^e  nature  of  the  Lord's 
supper,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope* 
Renry  the  eighth  will  aflbrd  afair  iUostra* 
tion,  because  he  waa  an  aiotive  partisan 
upon  both  these  potnta.  He  persecuted 
furiously  for  the  Caith<»lte  opinions  respect* 
ing  the  nature  of  the  Sacrament :  that 
you  will  attribute  to  his  breeding  op  na 
popery.  But  he  persecuted  just  as  furi- 
ouslj^  against  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  $ 
waa  It  popery  that  prompted  him  to  that  I 
Bishop  Bonner  cooMnitted  his  murders 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  fotth ;  and  you 
will  say  it  was  popery  that  spurred  nisa 
on ;  but  was  it  popery  too  that  led  Cran* 
mer  to  burn  men  alive  for  the  Protestant 
faitb?  Or,  when  Trajan  set  the  aqueducts 
of  pagan  Berne  afloat  in  Christian  blood, 
was  there  any  pope  in  the  plot,  witk 
Apdlo  and  with  Jupiter  [bear^  hear !]  f 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  raetived  el 
the  manifold  perseeutiona  whieh^  in  variu 
oua  ages,  bavo  v«xedt  the  world,  and  £ 
beKeve  tbey  have  autch  eftener  been  mo« 
tives  of  a  poUticafe  thauof  a  religious  cha- 
racter,  bowever  teligion  may  have  served; 
to  gloss^  theDSy  I  am  satisfied,  tliat  tbw 
daager  jof  tbdr  recurrence  has  passedb 
asrayfiirevef  [hear,  hear],  Persecutaen 
was  endored  ift  other  days,  frsaa  the  same 
igaonmce  on  the  part  of  ^  people,  m  to 
&eir  own  just  rights  aad  physieai  powers, 
trhich  induced  them  to  put  up  with  its 
kindred  evil^  political  oppressions;  but,  if  a 
new  Heciry,.or  anew  Mary,  or  a  new  EUsfti* 
beth^  were  td  arise  in  these  dajrsi  we 
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ihoold  no  mort  aUow  then  to  gm  Uwir 
blahopi  comniistioiis  for  boroiog  utf  than 
we  should  let  them  arm  their  privj  coan- 
dli  with  arbitrary  powera  to  impnaoo  and 
fine  [hear!]. 

But»  there  were  some,  who  not  fearing 
much  in  oar  daji  from  the  iufgot  or  the 
raok»  were  yet  unrecorered  from  the  ap- 
prefaentioni  excited  bj  the  aatociations 
m  Ireland :  gentlemen  who,  having  pre- 
viouily  inclined  to  a  liberal  courae,  were 
now  induced  to  withhold  their  fupport, 
by  the  notable  faUacy,  that  conceaaion 
ought  not  to  be  made  this  year,  lest  the 
House  should  seem  to  have  been  fright- 
ened  into  a  Tote.  If,  after  the  angry  de- 
monstrations of  those  bodies,  the  House 
had  hurried  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  a 
vote  of  concession,  there  mi^t  have  been 
some  colour  for  the  imputation  of  timidi- 
ty: but  bearing  in  mmd,  that  bill  after 
bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  had 
passed  this  House  in  this  very  parliament, 
and  failed  only  in  another  stage,  he  hef» 
ged  to  ask  which  symptom,  after  this, 
would  be  more  indicatiTO  of  fear— to  hold 
steadfastly  on  in  the  adopted  line,  with- 
out  heed  to  the  passing  alarms  of  the  dav, 
or  to  abandon  the  course  thus  deliberately 
chosen  and  pursued,  because  there  had 
been  a  little  agitation  in  the  wind  ?  He 
would  put  it  individually  to  ewerv  mem* 
her  of  those  majorities  which  had  hitherto 
carried  the  question  through  thb  House, 
which  course  would  afibrd  to  his  consti- 
toents  and  to  the  world  the  better  as- 
surance of  his  firmness,  that  he  should 
maintain  his  consistency  by  his  votes  on 
this  question,  or  that,  in  an  access  of 
panic,  he  should  retract  and  upset  the 
mature  resolves  of  Tears  [hear  hear!]  i 
Beforegentlemen,  who  had  previously  sup- 
ported this  measure,  shouldresolve  to  aban- 
don it  now  rather  than  risk  the  imputation 
of  foar,  he  begged  them  to  consider,  whe- 
ther, if  there  be  any  such  a  thing  as  being 
frightened  into  a  vote,  there  may  not  also 
be  such  a  thing  as  being  frightened  out  of 
it  ?  He  begged  them  to  consider,  whe- 
ther their  credit  for  cooraffe  would  stand 
much  higher,  if  they  should  be  called  on 
to  make  their  election,  and  act,  at  the 
same  time  (as  come  that  time  must,  if 
enrer  war  should  break  out  again)  when 
Ireland,  aTining  in  the  general  excitement, 
should  hold  her  weapons  ready  to  be 
guided,  as  the  policy  of  England  should 
guide  them,  either  for  our  defence,. or, 
which  God  avert,  for  our  dismemberment 
[loud  cheering].    England  would  relieve 
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her  then,  and  beder  then  than  M«er.  Bat» 
he  would  have  no  nsan  flatter  hioBself  with 
the  ddusioo,  that  the  concessions  which 
he  might  subscribe  with  a  drawn  swesd  •$ 
his  throat  would  ever  be  set  down  as  the 
result  of  any  very  fearless,  philoeophical 
deliberation  on  his  part  [cheers]. 

Besides,  as  to  the  feara  imoitted  from 
these  recent  associations,  tney  could 
never  be  imputed  again ;  for  the  assoeia* 
tions  themselves,  the  source  of  the  fear, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Ireland,  the  quarter 
of  the  empire  most  largely  and  directly  to 
be  affected  by  the  proposed  concessions, 
had  for  some  time  past  been  so  free 
from  her  wonted  disturbance  and  distress, 
that  in  the  annual  balance  of  our  al^ra, 
which  was  graciously  communicated  firom 
the  throne  to  parliament,  that  kingdom 
had  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  he  be- 
lieved, within  the  memory  of  man,  been 
carried  to  the  credit  side  of  the  public 
account.  Even  the  act  for  suppressing 
her  political  societies — which,  however, 
on  toe  ground  of  necessity,  it  might  be 
justified,  could  certainly  never  be  regard- 
ed there  as  gracious— «ven  that  law  had 
been  followed,  on  the  part  of  the  Catho- 
lics as  well  as  of  their  opponents,  by  the 
most  peaceful  and  implicit  acquiescence. 
He  had  a  right,  theretore,  to  argue,  that 
the  danger  of  the  associations  was  over : 
if  it  was  not — if  the  act  for  suppressrog 
them  had  not  removed  the  danger— if  it 
was  not  to  have  the  efiect  of  restoring  se- 
curity and  confidence,  that  highly  penal 
act  bad  been  obtained  from  parliament 
under  a  delusion.  He  was  sure  his  right 
hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for  Ireland, 
would  not  tell  him  that — ^would  not  tell 
him  that  it  had  been  any  other  than  e 
measure  of  safety  as  well  as  of  necessity. 
Necessary  he  believed  it  to  have  been ; 
because  be  felt  that  the  leaders  of  the  Ca- 
tholic population  were  the  more  danger- 
ous, inasmuch  as  die  grievances  which 
they  harped  upon,  and  perhaps  exagger- 
ated, were,  in  no  small  proportion,  actual 
and  real— but,  he  must  say,  that  after 
thus  putting  down  the  exaggeratora  of 
the  grievances,  the  least  that  parliament 
could  do  now  was,  to  put  down  the  griev- 
ances themselves  [hear  hear!].  And  if 
the  Catholic  religion  had  been,  as.  some 
alleged,  too  often  made  the  cloak  of  dan- 
gerous designs  against  the  state,  a  cloak 
which  they  were  resolved  they  would  not 
encourage  any  subject  of  this  realm  to 
wear — could  tney  believe,  after  the  expe- 
rience of  so  maoy  unhappy  yearsi  that . 
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-Ihein  irtf  a.p«|]ey  wbieh  would  be  likriy 
to  induoe  him  to  ca$t  that  cloak  aside? 
The  very  fiiUea  of  our  cbildbood  would 
ieadi  a  tottoder  wisdom.  They  would 
fell  how  the  wayfiuriog  iiiao«  who,  wbeu 
.aaealled  by  tbe  tempest,  gathered  the  folds 
of  his  garoient  but  the  more  closely  about 
him»  relaxed  before  the  kindly  inmieDces 
of  a  gentler  suui  and  opened  his  bosom  to 
its  warmth    [cheering]. 

The  weapons  of  the  anti-catholic  party 
were  not  always  of  the  temper  which  a 
prudent  combatant  would  deure  to  wield ; 
but  there  was  one  topic  of  theirs  which 
he  could  not  forbear  to  borrow,  he  meant 
that  favourite  suggestion  about  the  great 
extent  to  which  concession  had  already 
been  carried  in  favour  of  the  still  vexed, 
still  unsatisfied.  Catholics.  No  doubt  con- 
cession had  been  made  to  a  great  extent 
-<-that  was  precisely  his  argument**and 
the  larger  the  boons  which  parlifiment 
had  granted,  and  the  oftener  parliament 
bad  granted  them,  tbe  more  it  made 
for  his  esse.  For,  wherefore  had  they 
cranted  so  much  to  the  Catholics? 
Not,  of  course  from  fear ;  not,  undoubt- 
edly, from  favour;  but  because  on  each 
single  occasion,  when,  as  trustees  of  the 
public  safety,  parliament  had  felt  them- 
selves justified  in  sanctioning  some  fresh 
concession  in  the  series,  the  circumstan^ 
ces  upon  which  they  acted,  the  visible 
e&cts  of  previous  boons  upon  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Catholics,  had  been  such  as 
to  satisfy  reasonable  men  that  each  new 
concession  respectively  would  be  free 
from  any  danger  to  the  public  weal ;  so 
that  each  of  die  consecutive  relaxations, 
instead  of  being  an  argument  against  more, 
had,  in  truth,  been  a  successful  experi- 
ment ;  showing  how  completely  tbe  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  the  only  legitimate  test 
of  any  penal  or  exclusive  legislation,  may 
consist,  and  has  long  consisted,  with  even 
a  progressive  concession  [hear,  hear  !]• 

Under  these  circumstances,  he  heartily 
couffratulated  the  hon.  baronet,  tbe  mover 
of  this  proceeding,  on  the  time  at  which 
it  had  been  his  good  fortune,  and  he 
would  presume  to  add,  his  good  judg- 
ment, to  urge  the  bill  to  its  present  stage* 
Again  and  again,  when  measures  luid 
Jbeen  proposed  for  restoring  our  Catholic 
feUow-suDJects  to  their  place  in  the  con- 
stitution. It  had  been  said,  that  they  had 
mistaken  their  time— that  though  the 
frindple  might  be  sound,  the  season  at 
all  events  was  unsuitable.  And  the 
people  of  this  country^  always  unapt  to 


ettfaertainabitracl  ooiMtitutionalconttdera- 
tioos,  were  slowest  of  all  to  admit  the  ' 
participation  of  new  associates  in  their 
political  rights ;  so  that  the  honest  pride 
which  they  felt  in  the  possession  of  those 
rights  bao,  perhaps,  neretofore  been  a 
little  too  exclusive.  But»  the  repeated 
discussions  and  investigations  in  and  out 
of  parliament,  had  at  length  let  in  the 
light ;  the  better  informed  classes  of  the 
people  no  longer  allowed  themselves  to  be 
overcast  by  the  cloud  of  petitions,  com- 
peUed  from  all  the  usual  quarters,  but  not 
now,  as  formerly,  unanswered  by  others 
of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  tenor ;  inso- 
much, that  an  opinion  had  eoneabroad» 
how  well  founded,  he  would  not  stay  to 
inauire,  but  undoubtedly,  a  very  general 
belief,  as  men  are  prone  to  beheve  what 
they  wish,  that  the  success  which  had 
hitherto  attended  the  Catholics  here,  was 
to  speed  tbe  present  bill  through  another 
House  of  parliament.  The  grounds  of 
that  opipion  he  did  not  know  ;  but  this 
he  did  know,  that  it  was  an  opinion  tend- 
ing powerfidly  to  work  out  its  own  ful- 
filment— that  when  once  the  more  en- 
lightened classes  of  the  people  had  become 
persuaded  that  parliament  was  likely  to 
grant  a  particular  relief,  because  it  was 
a  relief  which  parliament  ought  to 
grant,  the  time  was  not  very  far  off 
when  that  relief  would  be  granted*  If 
then,  in  any  former  debate,  any  adver- 
sary of  the  Catholics  had  gained  him- 
self a  momentary  triumph,  by  object- 
ing that  the  time  was  inconvenient — that 
there  were  wars  rasing  abroad,  or  distur- 
bances at  home— that  there  were  danger- 
ous demagoeues  on  that  side  of  tbe  water, 
or  popular  alarms  against  popery  on  this 
—to  any.  such  adversary  the  boo.  baronet 
was  entitled  to  say,  **  Our  turn  is  come 
now  to  make  a  vantage  ground  of  time. 
Tbe  wars  you  told  us  of  have  subsided 
into  the  profoundest  peace;  instead  of 
the-disturbances  you  usied  to  dwell  upon, 
we  have  tranquillity  and  industry,  and 
competence  round  about  us ;  the  agitators 
of  Ireland  are  silenced  by  the  law ;  and  if* 
since  their  suppression,  voices  are  yet  heard 
in  support  or  the  Catholic  cause,  tbey  are 
the  voices  of  the  people  of  England  that 
you  hear.*'  Unless,  therefore,  gentlemea 
would  ventuce  to  put  their  case  upon  the 
issue  that  no  time  could  ever  be  fit  for 
reinstating  their  fellow-subjects  in  the 
constitution — a  length  which  he  remem- 
bered to  have  heard  no  less  firm  anaoti- 
catholic  than  Mr*  Perceval  in  that  place 
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4et\wre  that  he  at  lewt  woald  not  Tetttore 
to  go— nnlefls  they  were  orepared  to  pot 
the  original  principle  of  the  constitution 
to  a  violent  death,  in  order  that  they 
night  render  this  fa? ourite  exception  im- 
mortal ;  he  would  now  take  hk  stand  he- 
fore  them  upon  the  auspicious  character 
aiihe  present  timO)  and  daim  from  them 
an  equalization!  which  now  not  only  every 
general  principle^  hut  every  reason  of 
temporary  expediency  were  fuike  combin- 
ing to  recommend  and  to  enforce  [hear, 
hear!]. 

He  trusted  he  had  now  made  the  pro- 
position with  which  he  began,  nan^Iy, 
that  the  constitution  to  which  gentlemen 
had  appealed  was  not  of  the  exclusive 
character  which  they  would  impute  to  it ; 
that  the  dangers  which  might  once  have 
exMted  as  constitutional  reasons  for  ex* 
elusion  were  altoffether  at  an  end ;  and 
that  no  others  had  arisen  since  to  supply 
their  place.  And  these  considerations 
had  the  greater  force«  because,  even  if 
the  Catholics  were  proved  to  entertain 
any,  or  all  of  the  objects  which  had  often 
been  imputed  to  them,  no  man  had  vet 
littered  one  single  syllable  to  show  In  what 
manner  the  proposed  relaxation  would  as- 
(rist  in  advancing  their  energies.  Nay, 
on  the  contrary,  it  should  seem  that  par- 
liament would  be  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  Catholics  by  removing  the  Sjrm- 
pathy  with  their  wrongs  [hear,  hear  .*]. 

After  trespassing  so  long  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  there  was  only  one 
other  consideration  which,  before  he 
should  sit  down,  he  wished  to  ofier  to 
their  notice,  because  it  was  materially 
connected  with  the  view  which  he  had 
taken  of  this  debate.  And,  when  he 
should  state  the  source  from  which  be 
drew  it,  he  trusted  it  would  be  some 
authority  against  the  harsh  doctrine,  that 
a  severe  law,  necessary  once,  must  be 
necessary  for  ever.  He  quoted  it  from 
no  Catholic  rescript — ^from  no  speculative 
tract  upon  pditical  or  upon  religioos 
liberty ;  but  be  quoted  it  from  the  Statute- 
bode  of  the  realm :  from  a  statute  too, 
not  made  in  the  vacillating  Protestantism 
of  Henrv  8th,  not  in  the  blood-thirstv 
spleen  or  Philip  and  Mary-— not  even  m 
the  bold  liberalitv  of  Elisabeth— but  made 
in  the  reasonably  ancient,  and  unexcep^ 
fionably  Protestant  retgn  of  the  Sixth 
Bdwtrd.  It  was  the  Statute  1  £d.  6th, 
diap,  18,  the  sreat  Constitutional  act, 
which  abrogateo  lA  the  persecuting  laws, 
^  concerning  rdigioa  or  opinions^*'  which 
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cut  oif  the  nei^'^ingled  treafons  aad  r^ 
stored  the  law  of  Edward  Srd ;  and  which 
repealed  that  enormous  statute  of  Henry 
8th,  whereby  the  proclamations  of  the 
king  had  been  invested  with  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  parliament.  After  reciting, 
that  **  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  sudi 
mischtefs  had  made  it  necessary  to  enact 
laws  whidi  might  appear  to  men  of  ex- 
terior realms  (for  even  then  it  was  that 
fore%ners  had  their  eyes  on  our  religious 
dissensions),  and  many  of  the  king's  sub- 
jects, very  strait,  sore,  extreme,  and  ter- 
rible, although  thejT  were  then,  when  they 
were  made,  not  without  great  considera- 
tion and  policy  moved  and  established, 
and  for  the  time  very  expedient  and  ne- 
cessary;'' the  preamble  to  this  Important 
statute  concludes,  as  he  would  do.  In  the 
following  words-* *<  But  as  in  tempest  or 
winter  one  course  and  garment  is  convex 
nient,  in  calm  or  warm  weather  a  more 
liberal  case  or  lighter  garment,  both  may 
and  ought  to  be  followed  and  used ;  so  we 
have  seen  divers  strait  and  sore  laws  made 
in  one  parliament,  the  time  so  requiring, 
in  a  more  calm  and  quiet  rdgn  of  another 
prince  by  the  like  authority,  and  parlia- 
ment repealed  and  taken  away :  the  which 
most  high  clemency  and  royal  example 
the  king's  highness  willing  to  follow,  is 
contented  and  pleased  that  the  severity  of 
certain  laws  be  mitigated  and  remitted, 
upon  trust  that  bis  subjects  wiU  not  abuse 
the  same,  but  rather  be  encouraged  there- 
by more  faithfully,  and  with  more  dili- 
gence (if  it  may  he^  and  care  for  his 
majesty,  to  serve  his  highne88«"-«The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  sat  down 
amid  loud  and  repeated  cheering  from  aH 
sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  address  the  House  not  only  from  a 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
before  them,  but  because  of  the  deep 
interest  which  his  constituents  had  ahrays 
manifested  in  regard  to  it.  The  main 
Question  rested  on  this  fooadation;  namely, 
that  the  British  Constitution  was  essen- 
tially Protestant,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore  necessary  to  have  a  Protesfsnt  king. 
Under  these  prenuses,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  endeavour  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  both  Houses  of  pariiameot  being  PnK 
testaat.  The  advocates  for  the  Roman 
CatboKe  claims  allowed  that  the  eonstitfi- 
tion  was  Protestant,  and  that  it  mta  not 
only  necessary  to  have  a  Protesrant  king 
en  the  Throne,  but  that  the  king's  advisera 
Aoutd  be  Protestant,  and  tfatat  the  great 
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oScet  4ir  Btau  must  be  filled  by  Protei- 
laiitf  •    If  thif  were  so»  he  would  contendy 
tfiat  the  Rofoao  Catholics  would  f till  Dot 
be  placed  on  the  footing  of  equality  with 
Protestants ;  and  he  asked,  what  reason 
bad  we  to  believe  that  they  would  be  more 
satisfied  with  the  present  concessions  than 
with  those  which  bad  already  been  granted 
them?    Would  the  Catholic  clergy  be 
satbfied  without  sharing  the  property  of 
the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  ?    The 
very  reluctant  consent  which  was  given 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  to  the 
proposal  for  granting  stipendiary  allowan- 
ces to  the  Catholic  dergy  would  seem  to 
ffive  a  decided  answer  to  this  question. 
When  Roman  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  parliament,  and  in  the  privy  council, 
what  security  could  the  king  have  that  he 
would  be  upheld  in  any  measures  which 
be  might  deem  vitally  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  Protestant  church  and 
state  ?    Was  it  decent  or  just,  that  parlia- 
ment should  expect  the  king  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant,   whilst    they  gave    him  Roman 
Catholic  counsellors  ?    Was  the  king  the 
only  man  in  his  dominions  who  was  to 
be  bound  down  by  the  severest  penalty  to 
a  particular  form  of  worship  ?    Was  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  now,  or  had  it 
eter  been  so  little  encroaching  in   its 
geoeral  character,  that  it  might  safely  be 
trusted  with  any  portion  o^  political  power 
in  the  confidence  $hat  it  would  never  be 
abused  ?    On  this  latter  point,  it  was  his 
unqualified  belief,  that  the  Catholics  would 
never  be  satisfied  until  they  had  first  been 
placed  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality 
with  the  Protestants ;  and  subsequently, 
he  feared  they  would  struggle  hard  for 
the    superiority*     He  would,  therefore, 
resist  their  encroachments  to  the  utmost, 
by  refusing  to  give  them  any  increased 
political  power.  Let  them  have  toleration 
to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  could  be 
granted  with  safety  to  the  state ;  but,  if 
ttie  country  was  to  have  a  Protestant  king, 
let  them  maintain  also  a  Protestant  par* 
HaoKBt,  in  order  to  hand  down  to  their 
posterity  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
and  those  liberties  and  privileges,  which 
th^  had  received  from  thdr  forefathers* 
0e  had  read  much  on  the  subject,  and 
had  heard  aU  that  bad  been  said  upon  it 
in  the   House   for   more  than   twentv 
years ;  yet,  his  opinions  were  unchangeci, 
and   he   most,   consequently  deprecate 
the  passmg  of  this  measure.     He  put 
it  t»  the   advocates   for   the   Catholic 
daias,   whether  h  would  be  prudent 


to  make  concesdons  at  that  moment,  after 
the  House  had  been  so  lately  bearded  by 
the  association  in  Dublin.  He  should 
^ive  his  hearty  dissent  to  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  confident  that  he  was 
thereby  sefving  the  best  interests  of  his 
country. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  said,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  go  at  any  great  length  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  present  question,  after  the  able 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  already  ar« 
gued.  The  subject  was  now  nearly  ex« 
hausted ;  but,  without  going  into  the  go* 
neral  details,  he  could  not  resist  the  op« 
portunity  of  stating  his  opinion  of  its  ne<* 
cessity,  for  the  sake  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Ireland.  He  regretted  that  the  question 
had  been  viewed  with  so  little  reference 
to  its  effect  upon  the  condition  of  thai 
country — that  Ireland,  the  great  element 
in  the  consideration  of  the  case,  had  been 
so  little  alluded  to.  It  was  to  all  intenta 
an  Irish  question.  Its  chief  bearing  waa 
upon  that  country.  He  was  sonr,  there* 
fore,  that  his  bon.  friend  (sir  R.  H.  Inglis) 
had  not  grappled  with  the  question — how 
were  they  to  deal  with  Ireland,  if  thia 
bill  was  not  passed?  This  was  the 
real,  the  most  important  point  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House;  and  he 
would  beg  to  ask  anv  honourable  mem-« 
her  prepared  to  give  bis  vote  against  thia 
bill,  what  was  to  be  done  with  Ireland 
in  case  of  its  rejection  I  Some  honour- 
able members  seemed  to  think,  that  a  parw 
tial  concession  would  secure  the  tranquil* 
lity  of  that  country—that  the  elidbility 
of  a  few  Catholic  barristers  to  the  honour 
of  a  silk  gown  would  have  that  effect) 
but,  when  they  had  to  deal  with  six  miU 
lions  of  people,  seeking  for  the  restoration 
of  their  civd  rights,  it  was  a  mockery  to 
rest  upon  a  point  of  this  kind.  It  was 
not  on  thb  point  that  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  rested.  They^  took  their  ffround 
on  the  broad  constitutional  principle,  thai 
every  man  should  be  admitted  to  an  eli* 
gibility  to  that  rank  and  office  which  he 
might  claim  as  a  British  subject*  The 
opponents  of  the  measure  made  their 
stand  on  the  exception  to  that  principle* 
He  was  not  bound,  as  a  supporter  of  the 

Ssneral  principle,  to  answer  all  the  objeo* 
oas,  which  rested  on  consequences  re- 
sultmg  from  the  ecxeeption;  but,  he  would 
ask  the  supporters  of  the  exception,  whal 
had  they  done  to  secure  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland  i  Had  they  succeeded  to  Uie 
extent,  that  they  might  now  rely  with 
confidence  in  the  afiecUon  of  the  peopla 
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6f  thai  country  ?  He  contended  that,  ai 
long  as  the  present  exclotive  fyttem  last- 
ed, no  firm  reliance  coald  be  placed  on 
the  duration  of  the  tranquilh'ty  of  Ireland. 
But,  some  honourable  gentlemen  founded 
their  objections  to  an  alteration*of  the  ex- 
isting system,  on  the  very  evils  which  It 
had  produced.  It  was  said,  that  the  Irish 
people  were  not  contented — that  they 
would  never  become  so,  under  any  modi- 
fication of  the  laws.  He  would  ask  those 
honourable  members,  had  they  ever  at- 
tempted to  make  them  contented?  Had 
any  attempt  been  made  to  remove  the 
cause  of  the  discontent?  Why,  then, 
should  its  continuance  be  urged  against 
an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  people  ?  One  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent bill,  which  had  faJlen  from  the  last 
speaker,  rather  surprised  him.  It  was 
asked,  would  it  not  be  a  hardship  on  the 
king,  that  he  must  be  Protestant,  while 
the  counsellors  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed might  be  Cattiolic  ?  But,  he  in  turn, 
would  ask,  was  not  that  the  case  already  ? 
The  kin^,  by  the  act  of  settlement,  must 
necessarily  be  Protestant ;  and  that  must 
continue  to  be  the  law,  whether  the  pre- 
sent bill  passed  or  not.  Another  objec- 
tion was,  that  the  bill  would  sanction  a 
communication  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  this  country ;  and  that 
then  Protestants  could  not  take  that  part 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy,  which  said,  that 
the  Pope  had  not  nor  ou^ht  to  have  any 
ecclesiastical  authority  within  these  realms. 
But,  that  cbmmunication  was  recognized 
by  the  act  which  tolerated  Catholic  pre- 
lates and  priests  in  this  country.  It  was 
recognised  by  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth  college,  in  Ireland;  in  which, 
though  there  were  Protestant  visitors  to 
inspect  the  general  regulations,  the  Ca- 
tholic visitors  alone  could  direct  and  re- 
gulate the  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  far 
as  related  to  matters  of  religion,  and 
those  Catholic  visitors,  many  of  them  pre- 
lates, were  known  to  be  in  constant  com- 
munication with  the  see  of  Rome.  As  to 
the  other  part  of  the  objection,  which  re- 
lated to  the  oath  of  supremacy,  he  would 
ask,  in  what  sense  did  honourable  mem- 
bers already  take  that  oath  ?  Could  any 
man  deny  that  the  Pope  had  some  spi- 
ritual authority  within  those  realms;  and 
would  it  be  contended,  that  such  autho- 
rity would  cease  to  exist  if  this  bill  was 
rejected  ?—*The  right  boo.  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  observe,  that  It  seemed 
to.be  forgotten  that  we  had  hitherto  been 
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legislatmg  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  aa 
for  men  ^uite  passive— not  as  for  a  natiois 
of  sensitive  beings,  who  had  feelings  and 
passions  like  other  men,  and  who  were 
more  bound  by  feelings  of  attachment  for 
kindness  conferred,  than  by  coercion} 
that  we  lost  sight  of  the  moral  influence 
of  the  penal  laws,  which  were  calculated 
to  degrade  those  on  whom  they  operated  % 
and  that,  when  it  was  objected  to  any 
enlightened  foreigner,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country  had  not  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  more  liberal  spint  of 
the  age,  his  ready  answer  was,  <*  Look  at 
the  state  in  which  you  keep  Ireland.*' 
From  such  degradation  he  would  wish  to 
have  Ireland  emancipated.  He  would 
also  wish  to  see  the  English  nation  and 
the  English  legislature  freed  from  the 
stain  which  had  so  long  rested  on  them, 
by  the  continuance  of  tne  penal  code.^— ^ 
As  to  the  objection,  founded  upon  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Doyle,  under  the  signature 
of  «  J.  K.  L.,''  he  thought  it  was  unjust 
as  against  the  principle  of  this  measure. 
He  did  not  stand  there  as  a  defender  of 
those  writings.  On  the  contrary,  he  re- 
gretted that  a  prelate  of  his  great  piety 
and  extensive  leamine  should  have  sui^ 
fered  his  zeal  to  have  hurried  him  beyond 
what  his  more  mature  judgment  might 
not  approve.  He  was  sorry  that  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  a  Bossuet,  he  had  not 
joined  the  m^ness  and  charity  of  a  Fe- 
nelon.  But,  when  he  made  this  observa- 
tion, he  could  not  forget  that  there  was  a 
great  distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the 
cool  and  firank  communication  between 
fnend  and  friend,  and  the  feelings  of  an 
indignant  writer  describing  the  wrongs  of 
his  country.  The  House  were  bound  to 
consider  the  extent  of  the  provocation. 
For  some  time  back,  scarcely  a  day  passed 
ever,  in  which  the  press  and  the  pulpit 
did  not  teem  with  accusations  against  toe 
Catholics,  charging  them  with  the  most 
improper  conduct,  assailing  their  rehgioo, 
ana  ascribing  to  them  principles  and  ac- 
tions which  they  detested  just  aa  sincerely 
as  he  did.  He  lamented  very  much  that 
p^vocations  should  have  been  given  to 
call.forth  this  indignant  retort,  as  much  aa 
he  deplored  those  lesislatlve  enactments, 
fixing  a  stigma  on  the  Catholics  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  faith,  and  branding 
them  as  persons  undeserving  the  smallest 
confidence,  and  unfit  for  the  enjoyment 
of  those  privileges  which  were  accessible 
by  all  the  sectarians.  It  had  been  ar- 
gued|  that  this  measmre  wooM  not  afEid 
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the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Was  it  nothing)  he  begged  to  atk,  that 
the  religion  of  that  great  body  should  be 
branded  with  a  stigma— 4hat  its  professors 
should  b^  constantly  held  up  as  unworthy 
to  be  trusted  with  any  office  or  place  of 
trust  under  the  government  of  which  they 
were  subjects  ?  These  were  circumstances 
deeply  mt  by  all;  even  by  those  who 
could  not  expect  to  be  directly  benefitted 
by  a  change  in  the  system*  They  created 
a  feeling  of  discontent  and  dissatis&ctioo 
common  to  all  classes. 
^  Spiritut  iotos  slit,  totamque  inftita  per  artus 
Ment  agftat  molem,  tx  magno  ae  corpora  mitoet." 

He  would  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  few  moments  longer, 
while  he  stated  his  impression  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  measure  from  bis  own  ex- 
perience. His  earliest  conriction  had 
been  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation  ; 
but  when  he  commenced  his  official  ca- 
reer in  Ireland,  he  was  told  there  that 
that  opinion  would  give  way  to  his  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  It  was  urged,  that  his  first  im- 
pression was  the  result  of  the  warmth  and 
ardour  of  youth,  but  that  it  would  be  cor- 
rected by  the  knowledge  and  experience 
which  his  official  situation  woula  enable 
him  to  acquire.  These  matters  were  so 
often  and  so  earnestly  urged,  that  he  be> 
gan  to  suspect  he  nad  imbibed  a  very 
wrong  hotion,  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.  However,  he  did  acquire 
further  information  and  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  people,  and  of  the 
real  condition  in  which  they  were  placed ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  though  they 
«ight  have  mellowed  hn  former  feelings, 
they  still  served  to  confirm  them.  He 
saw  in  Ireland— and  it  convinced  him  of 
the  delicate  situation  in  which  any  go- 
Temment  must  stand  in  that  country  as 
long  as  emsincipation  was  delayed — that 
the  penal  laws  nad  pUiced  an  almost  in* 
auperable  bar  between  the  government 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people— that 
they  took  away  that  union  between  the 
governors  and  governed,  so  essential  to 
the  purposes  of  good  government — that 
they  destroyed  that  sympathy  with  the 
people  which  was  felt  in  this  country,  and 
which  produced  a  due  respect  for  the  laws, 
end  those  by  whom  they  were  adminis- 
tered. The  penal  code  rendered  Eng- 
land almdst  blind  to  the  true  situation  of 
-Ireland.  Her  dark  side  was  turned  to- 
wards us ;  and  we  had  to  grope  our  way 
in  the  dark,  to  the  imnfense  mass,  formi- 
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dable,  as  Mr.  Burke  observed  <<  by  the 
very  activity  of  its  inertness."  But,  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  not  an  inert 
mass;  It  was  active,  and  sensibly  alive 
to  all  the  sufferings  it  had  undergone — to 
all  the  indiknities  oiuler  which  it  still  la- 
boured. He  had  found  in  the  course  of 
his  experience,  that  what  remained  of  the 
penal  code  was  enough  to  destroy  every 
thing  like  security,  but  that  it  was  omni- 
potent for  all  the  purposes  of  insult  and 
injury.  It  threw  the  great  body  of  the 
people  into  opposition  to  the  government ; 
removed  them  from  the  fair  influence  of 
the  aristocracy  and  landed  property ;  and 
placed  them  under  that  of  the  cbrgy, 
(which  he  did  not  mean  to  deny,  if  well 
regulated,  would  be  found  eminently  use- 
fuH-^in  many  iostances  placed  them 
under  the  control  of  the  incendiary  and 
assassin,  and  in  others  forced  the  common 
people  to  exercise  a  wild  and  ferocious 
justice  on  the  laws  themselves.  We  had 
acted  as  if  Ireland  was  not  in  a  fit  state 
for  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  England.  But  why  was  she  not 
so  ?  We  1^  dealt  out  hitherto  only  the 
severities  of  that  constitution  to  her. 
The  laws  there  were  in  a  constant  pa- 
roxysm of  exertion— in  a  state  of  habitual 
effort;  which  in  this  country  was  only 
the  result  of  occasional  necessity.  >¥e 
had  passed  the  Insurrection  act,  the 
Arms  bill,  the  Convention  act,  and  other 
coercive  measures  of  that  kind,  for  the 
purpose  of  repressing  or  punishing  out- 
rage. He  did  not  mean  to  contend  that 
those  acts  were  unnecessary :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  took  his  stand  on  that  necessity. 
It  was  on  the  ground  that  such  violent 
measures  were  so  frequently  called  for 
under  the  present  system,  that  he  now 
called  for  a  change  of  that  system.  He 
wished  the  House  to  try  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  system  of  conciliation. 
Every  thing,  for  a  long  series  of  years  in 
Ireland,  had  been  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  oppressive  legislative  restrictions. 
The  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of 
that  country  had  been  long  suffering  under 
a  pernicious  system  of  laws.  Those  laws 
were  now  happily  removed,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  countries.  The  penal 
code,  the  worst  of  ail,  was  the  only  one 
suffered  to  remain.  Would  the  House 
assent  that  improvement  should  take 
place  in  every  thing  but  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ?  He  had  heard  objections  to  the 
conduct  and  opinions  of  some  members 
2  M 
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^  of  the  Catholic  church  io  Irehmd*    He 
had  found  in  that  churd),  as  there  might 
be  found  in  all  churches,  individuals  who 
carried  their  opinions  to  ectremes;  but 
he  bad  also  met  those  among  the  Catholic 
clergy  whose  conduct  would  do  honour 
to  any  Protestant  community.    Amongst 
others,  he  might  mention  Dr.  Everard, 
the  late  titular  archbishop  of  Casfael.    It 
gave  him  great  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
inform  the  House,  that  that  reverend  gen- 
tleman had  lived  on  terms  of  almost  fra- 
ternal   unanimity    with    the    Protestant 
archbishop  of  that  place.    Though  they 
were  both  zealous  friends  of  the  religion 
which  they  respectively  professed,  they 
lived  on  terms  of  the  most  uninterrupted 
intimacy,  and  governed  their  flocks  with 
the  greatest  harmony,  under  the  princi- 
ples of  that  common  Christianity  which 
would  be  much  promoted  by  the  success 
of  the  present  measure. — He  contended 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Catholic 
religion  which  prevented  a  professor  of  it 
from  being  a  good  subject  to  a  Protes- 
tant prince ;  and  in  proof  of  his  position, 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact,  that,  though  several  Catholics, headed 
by  the  duke  of  Guise,  had  opposed  the 
accession  of  Henry  4th.,  then  arrotestant, 
to  the  crown  of  France,  others  of  them 
had  zealously  supported  that  monarch's 
claim  to  it,  under  the  belief,. that  he  was 
the  sovereign  destined  by  Providence  to 
rule  over  them.    When  he  heard  it  stated 
in  tiiat  House,  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  incapable  of  a  right  perception,  and 
that  every  honourable  and  generous  sen- 
timent was  confined  to  the  breast  of  the 
Protestant,  in  answer  to  such  unfounded 
charges,  with  the  permission  of  tne  House, 
he  would  read  an  extract  from  the  pre- 
face of  Thuanus,  to  his  History  of  Henry 
4th.  wherein  he  observes.-— <*Nempe  ad 
cetera  quibus  hoc  infestum  virtuti  secuhim 
acatet  mala,  religionis  dissidium  acceuit, 
quod  jam  toto  pene  seculo,  orbem  Christi*- 
anum  continuis  motibus  vexat  et  deinceps 
vexabit,  nisi  tempestiva  remedia,  atque 
adeo  alia quam  quae  hactenus  adhibita sunt, 
ah  iis   ouorum  precipue  interest,  adhi* 
beantur.'     He  then  went  on  to  remark 
what  he  wished  the  House  particularly  to 
attend  to.    "  Nam  experienti&  satis  edocti 
sumus,  ferrum,  flammas,  exilia,  proscrip- 
tiones  irritasse  potidks  quam  sanftsse  mor- 
bum  mentiinhcerentemadquemproindecu- 
randum,  non  iis  quae  in  corpus  tantum  pe-, 
netrant,  sed  doctrin&  et  seaula  institutione 
que  in  animum  leniter  instiliata  desoen* 
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dit  opus  esse.**  Thit1angiiage»asbeatttUiil 
as  It  was  true,  proceeded  fVom  a  Roman 
Catholic  author,  who  wrote  severid  cento- 
ries  ago,  and  was  abundantly  sufficient  t# 
refute  the  unqualified  char^  which  had 
been  so  absurdly  raised  agamst  the  Catlio- 
lies.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
surround  the  Catholic  population  with 
such  kind  and  genial  influences  as  would 
make  them  not  only  faithful  subjects,  but 
render  them  good  members  of  society. 
In  supporting  the  measure  then  before 
the  House,  and  advocating  the  cause  of 
the  Catholics,  he  wished  to  guard  himself 
from  the  charge  of  indifi'erence  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  He  detested  that 
principle  which  would  not  sufier  you  to 
shew  charity  to  people  of  opposite  opi- 
nions, without  imputing  a  dereliction  of 
duty.  Every  thing  which  he  heard— every 
thing  which  he  had  seeis— gave  prognose 
tic  of  the  future  success  of  the  roeasufe 
on  which  they  were  then  legislating.  I)fc 
might,  by  circumstances,  be  delayed  a 
year  or  two,  but  it  must  ultimately  pass. 
He  saw  light  breaking  in  upon  Ireland 
through  a  thousand  avenues ;  every  meai- 
sure  that  advanced  its  interests,  every 
relaxation  of  unjust  principles,  were  so 
many  facilities  to  Catholic  emandpaddi. 
He  Uierefore  called  upon  the  House  most 
earnestly  to  render  that  boon  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and  of  religioufl 
charity,  and  the  anxiety  of  tlie  public 
for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  snowed 
must  ultimately  be  granted,  delightfui 
and  acceptable  to  those  on  whom  it  was 
to  be  conferred,  by  not  postponing  it  to 
any  distant  period  [cheers]. 

The  Soltciior'General  comoencfd  his 
speech  by  adverting  to  the  miractdooa 
conversionof  the  hon.  member  £ot  Armagh 
from  a  bitter  enemy  into  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  Catlioh'c  emancipaUon.  He  no- 
ticed the  reasons  which  that  hon.  mem- 
ber had  given  for  his  conversion,  aai 
stated,  that  they  were  by  no  means  strong 
enough  to  produce  a  similar  change  in  his 
mind.  He  contrasted  the  ex temporaoeeui 
evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle  before  the  com** 
mittees,  with  the  deliberate  wriUogs  of 
that  individuid  under  the  signature  of 
J.  K.  L.,  and  stated,  that  with  all  Uie  re- 
spect that  he  fek  for  a  Catholic  lM8hop> 
he  could  not  believe  him  as  a  witness^ 
when  he  heard  him  ottering  sentidMnta 
directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  that  be  had 
written.  In  Dr.  Doyle's  opmion,  a  poa- 
session  of  forty  years  would  create  a  title 
in  lands  sequestrated  from  the  church. 
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U«r«  WM  •  direa  adttiitioii  that,  if  the 
Jiou$e  of  Cpflomona  coofiictted  a  part  of 
the  property  of  the  church,  it  only  re* 
qoired  a  lapse  of  forty  years  to  establbb  a 
Utle  ID  it.  So  that  the  effect  of  this  bill 
would  be*  to  bring  a  certain  portion  of 
Eomaa  Catholics  into  the  House,  who 
would  according  to  their  religion,  be 
justified  in  seeking  a  part  of  the  Protest- 
ant church  property*  The  church,  to  be 
auroy  might  remonstrate.  But,  what  of 
that  ?  The  title  would  be  good  in  forty 
years,  and  she  had  only  to  sit  down  under 
the  loss.  The  three  measures  of  Catholic 
emaoc^atioa,  of  the  elective  franchise 
bill,  and  of  the  proposed  establishment 
for  the  Catholic  clergy,  were  so  blended 
together,  that  be  could  not  oppose  the 
first  without  saving  a  few  words  in  con- 
demnation of  the  other  measure*  With 
regard  to  the  elective  franchise  bill,  he 
would  declare  that  it  was  one  of  tbe  most 
uaconsttttttionsl  measures  he  bad  ever 
lieard  of.  The  defenders  of  it  said  that 
it  was  made  an  adjunct  to  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  in  order  to  conciliate  Ireland* 
Good  God  i  to  conciliate  Ireland  1  Was 
the  admission  of  lord  Fingall  and  of  Mr. 
0*CooDell  to  parliament— was  the  eman- 
oipatioo  of  the  patrician  and  equestrian 
orders  of  the  Catholics  from  the  disabil* 
ities  undc^r  which  they  laboured,  calculated 
to  reconcile  the  general  mass  of  its  popu- 
lation to  the  loss  of  one  of  its  best  and 
dearest  privileges?  He  would  ask  tbe 
hoo«  baronet  who  had  brought  forward 
tbe  measure  now  under  the  discussion  of 
the  House,  whether  he  would  consent, 
for  any  measure  which  would  benefit  the 
splendid  shopkeepers  of  Bond-street,  to 
diiifraochis^  the  baker,  the  butcher,  tbe 
tailor,  tbe  tinker,  ethoc  genus  omne,  who 
lived  in  thexity,  which  that  bon.  baronet 
bad  tbe  honour  to  represent  ?  What  did 
the  hon.  baronet  suppose  would  be  the 
result,  if  it  were  attempted  to  disfranchise 
tbe  chimney-sweepers,  who,  as  the  boo. 
baronet  well  knew,  lived  in  the  blind 
alleys  of  Westminster,  while  tbe  shop- 
keepers and  higlier  orders  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights? 
It  was  stated,  that  the  elective  franchise 
hall  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  split- 
ting of  freeholds  which  took  place  in  Ire- 
land :  but,  was  Ireland  the  only  part  of 
the  empire  where  such  practices  took 
place  ?  Had  the  bon.  baronet  never  heard 
<>f  such  practices  at  Brentford?  Was 
property  worth  only  40/.  a-year  split  into 
numerous  votes  in  np  other  cotmtry  but 


Ireland  ?  True,  it  was,  that  such  a  sys- 
tem might  be  productive  of  much  fraud 
and  perjury ;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of 
morality,  it  was  not  on  account  of  religion, 
it  was  not  on  accountof  the  aroeliorstion  it 
would  create  among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  the  supporters  of  the  elective 
franchise  bill  wanted  to  disfranchise  the 
40f.  freeholders;  but  on  account  of  the 
political  advantages  which  the  passing  of 
it  would  bestow  on  the  higher  ranks  of 
the  Catholics*  The  character  which  he 
would  give  to  the  elective  franchise  bill 
was  contained  in  two  words — it  was 
magnuip  latrocinium  [bear,  hear].  He 
could  not  conjecture  by  what  means  Mr. 
O'Connell  could  make  it  psiatable  to  the 
lower  orders  of  his  countrymen.  That, 
however,  was  Mr.  0*Conneli's  concern, 
not  his  ;  but  he  could  conjecture,  thst 
a  dialogue  of  the  following  nature 
might  ensue  between  that  gentleman  and 
some  of  thepeasantry,  whose  disfranchise- 
ment he  had  advised  : — "  Well,  Mr. 
O'Connell,  what  have  you  got  for  us  by 
your  Journey  to  England  ?"  —  "  Oh," 
Mr.  O'Connell  might  reply,  <<  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  is  to  sit  in  parliament ;  lord  Fin- 
gall  is  to  sit  in  parliament ;  I  may  have  a 
silk  gown,  and  may  sit  in  parliament  if  I 
am  elected."— **  This  is  all  very  good," 
the  peasant  might  reply,  "  but  now  that 
you  have  told  us  what  you  have  got, 
pray  tell  us  what  we  have  got."— <<  You 
nave  got !"  Mr.  O'Connell  might  reply, 
''  O,  you  have  got  a  great  deal ;  you  have 
got— well  robbed"  [a  laugh]  •  He  would 
repeat  over  and  over  a^ain,  that  this  bill 
committed  a  most  flagitious  robbery  on 
the  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  he  for  one 
would  never  consent  to  give  privileges  to 
one  class  of  men,  and,  uno  natu,  to  take 
them  from  another.  He  concurred  most 
warmly  in  the  opposition  which  his  learn* 
ed  friends  the  members  for  Winchelse^ 
and  Nottingham,  had  given  to  this  mea- 
sure* He  knew  that  on  all  occasions  he 
and  his  learned  friends  were  not  men  of 
whom  it  might  be  said,  <<  £t  cantare  pares 
et  respondere  parati."  He  was  therefore 
upon  this  occasion  particularly  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  their  support.  In  his 
apprehension  a  moretmconsUtutional  mea- 
sure had  never  been  attempted  since  the 
grand  forfeiture  of  the  charters  before  the 
Kevolution*  He  did  not  pretend  to  be 
a  man  of  deeper  research  than  his  neigh- 
bours; but  this  he  would  say,  that  arter 
all  the  research  he  had  made,  he  could 
find  no  case  in  our  annals  which  formed 
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a  pftrtUel  to  the  present.  The  caie  of 
the  borough  of  Nottinghaio,  where  the 
county  magistrates  were  let  in  to  a  share 
of  the  jurisdiction,  which  had  formerly 
been  exclusively  possessed  by  the  roagis- 
trates  of  the  corporation,  was  the  only 
case  to  which  it  could  beatallassimtlateci. 
There  was,  however,  a  plausible  pretext 
for  that  infraction  on  the  rights  of  the 
corporate  officers  of  the  borough  of  Not- 
tingham. They  had  failed  to  quell  cer- 
tain riots  which  had  occurred  within  their 
jurisdiction;  and  their  corrupt  conduct, 
therefore,  served  as  an  excuse  for  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them.  No 
Dorough  had  ever  yet  been  disfranchised, 
without  due  investigation  of  the  charges 
brought  against  it,  and  without  a  consid- 
erable mass  of  evidence  being  taken  upon 
oath  to  substantiate  them.  And  yet  the 
House  was  now  precipitately  going  to 
disfranchise  half  the  voters  of  Ireland, 
upon  evidence  of  the  most  conflicting  and 
unsatisfactory  nature ;  without  having  got 
any  two  individuals  whom  it  had  examin- 
ed, to  agree  as  to  the  qualification  which 
the  freeholders  of  Ireland  were  hereafter  to 
possess. — Having  said  thus  much  on  the 
elective  iVanchise  bill,  he  would  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  resolution  relative  to  the  pro- 
Sosed  remuneration  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 
\j  that  resolution  they  had  determined  to 
establish  a  papal  church,  armed  with  all 
the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  papacy.  He 
thought  that  the  House  could  not  be 
aware  how  large,  how  extensive,  how 
perfectly  intolerable  that  jurisdiction  was. 
Were  honourable  gentlemen  aware,  that 
the  rite  of  baptism,  the  rite  of  marriage, 
the  rile  of  sacrament,  the  rite  of  entering 
the  church,  that  of  confirmation,  that  o( 
receiving  charity,  and  that  of  burial,  were 
all  spiritual  rites,  which  could  be  withheld 
or  not,  according  to  the  will  of  the  clergy  ? 
Supposing  them  to  be  withheld,  what  re- 
lief could  the  Irish  Catholic  receive?  If 
the  House  gave  the  title  of  bishops  to  any 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  along  with  the  title 
they  must  give  them  all  the  spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  their  church.  And,  if  they 
did  give  them  such  jurisdiction,  how  could 
they  provide  against  the  abuse  of  it  ?  He 
threw  these  points  out  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  and  trusted  that  they 
would  not  be  without  their  due  weight  in 
this  discussion.  Connected  with  this 
aubject  was  the  form  of  oath  to  be  taken 
bjT'Che  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland.  Why 
did  these  bishops  refuse  to  take  the  same 
.oath  as  wfi^  i$iien  by  the  Catholic  bishops 
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of  Spain  ?  The  bishops  of  that  cAintry 
admitted  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign 
in  the  oath  which  they  took  on  their  in* 
vcstiture ;  for  in  their  oath  was  this  clause, 
<*  salvis  regalibus,  et  usitatis  consuetudini- 
buset  totS  subjectione  doroini  Ferdinandi." 
Why  could  not  the  bishops  of  Ireland 
swear  with  a  similar  salvo?  He  com- 
plained  that  there  had  been  a  considerable 
doctoring  with  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
these  prelates.  It  was  different  in  the  bill 
of  1816,  in  the  bill  of  1821,  and  again  in 
the  present  bill.  He  cotild  not  say  that 
the  present  form  of  it  was  auctier  than 
it  had  previously  been,  because  it  was 
shorter;  nor  emendatior,  because  it  waa 
less  correct.— The  hon.  and  learned  gen«* 
tleman  went  on  to  describe  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  policy  of  the  French  go- 
vernment watched  the  conduct  and  cor- 
respondence of  a  nuncio  resident  within 
their  territory,  and  the  regulations  bj 
which  they  secured  to  the  chief  officens 
of  government  the  inspection  of  his  com- 
munications from  and  to  Rome,  as  well 
after  his  departure  as  during  his  stay.. 
Such  was  the  caution  used  in  a  Catholic 
state  in  admitting  any  emissaries  or  de- 
legates from  that  dangerous  power'— a 
state,  too,  which  took  care  previously  to 
secure  itself  as  much  as  possible,  by  re- 
taining for  the  crown  of  France,  against 
all  the  papal  pretensions,  the  right  of  no- 
minating its  own  bishops.  There  Was  no 
Catholic  state  in  Europe— not  even  Spain, 
where  the  abominable  tribunal  of  the  In- 
quisition prevailed— that  did  not  show 
something  of  a  corresponding  jealousy,  in 
its  regulations  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  clergy  and  the  see  of  Rome — that  did 
not  compel,  by  some  means,  a  recognition 
of  the  right  of  the  government  to  keep 
the  ecclesiastics  in  submission  and  sub* 
jection  to  the  secular  power.  The  term 
securities,  though  a  word  of  mere  cant  as ' 
now  used,  was  ridiculous  in  its  application 
to  the  present  rude  and  vague  law.  What 
security  could  there  be  in  a  commission 
of  Popish  bishops,  empowered  to  inspect- 
all  communications  from  Rome,  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  privy  council  \  What 
security  would  there  be  for  abuses  in  the 
Treasury,  if,  instead  of  those  continual 
checks  put  upon  the  financial  administra* 
tion  by  the  House  and  its  members,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  prevail ' 
upon  parliament  to  appoint  instead  tliere- : 
of,  a  commission  to  mspect  the  affiurs  of 
the  Treasury,  composed  of  four  lords  of 
the  Treasury?     Would  not  the  consti- 
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tiMiitt  of  the  hon.  barcmet  twit-  him  wiih 
the  Mlacy,  if  he  were  to  propose  no  better 
•ecorttiet  for  the  administration  of  the 
money  of  the  nation  I  Yet,  such  was  his 
provision  for  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional religion.  He  would  not  xeason 
grately  apon  sach  securities.  A  man  of 
sense  would  be  ashamed  to  throw  away 
the  powder  and  shot  of  a  good  argument 
apon  so  wretched  a  proposition.  These 
were  not  the  penalties  provided  by  Mr. 
Orattan,  illustrious  alike  for  hisenlightened 
views  and  his  patriotism,  in  his  bill ;  nor 
by  his  right  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  in  the  bill 
which  he  brought  in.  Those  bills  did 
carry  the  principle,  that  the  state  must 
have  the  opportunity  of  viewing  all  docu- 
ments coming  from  that  quarter ;  and  the 
power  of  inspection  was  given  to  the  great 
officers  of  state  accordingly.  But,  it  was 
said  that  the  Catholic  religion  prohibited 
the  exposore  of  those  saered  aocuments 
to  the  unhallowed  evee  of  laymen.  Not 
%o  thought  the  French  government,  which, 
from  Henry  4th  down  to  the  present  time, 
had  always  secured'  for  the  lay.officers  of 
state  that  power  of  inspection.  Under 
the  Revolutionary  government  the  same 
right  was  daimed ;  and  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte, during  his  reign,  enforced  the  old 
law  of  France,  whiteh  gave  the  right  of 
inspecting  all  such  documents,  ae  ob- 
jected to  this  measure  itself,  and  to  the 
two  other  measures  which  were  called  its 
adjuncts  or  wings.— Though  it  was  hoped 
these  wings  would  support  it  in  its  srial 
flight,  he  trusted  they  would  melt,  like 
those  of  Icarus,  and  hnng  it  to  the  ground. 
— It  had  been  said,  that  they  must  not 
look  to  old  calendars  or  musty  records,  for 
the  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church— -that  times  had  altered 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But,  what  was 
the  practice  of  that  church  at  present  ? 
Would  his  hon.  and  learned — he  was 
about  to  say  his  right  reverend  friend 
f  Mr.  Brougham) — such  an  advocate  for 
me  inquiry;  and  the  spread  of  knowledge 
— woumhe  legaloe'  a  jmrisdiction,  the 
principle  Of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
people  from  reading  the  Scriptures,  or 
nvaring  them  read  in  the  vernacular 
tongue?  [Here  the  hon.  and  learned 
ffetitleroan  read  a  letter  firom  the  present 
Pdpe^  stating  the  evils  wbidi  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures  was  calculated  to  pro* 
duce-on  uneducated  minds,  and  throwing 
some  derision  on  Bible  Societies.]  He 
saw  ^oond  him  many  gentlemen  woo  be- 


longed to  such  sodieties.  Those. who 
exerted  themselves  in  circulating  the 
Scriptures,  were  treated  in  the  letter  as  a 
sort  of  strollers.  They  were  called  deli- 
rantes  homines ;  so  that  every  person  was 
deemed  delirans  homo  who  contributed 
his  money  or  his  exertions  to  the  merito- 
rious work  of  placing  the  sacred  volume 
in  the  hands  of  all  who  were  capable  of 
reading.  This  he  looked  upon  as  nothing 
less  than  a  libel  on  the  people  of  England. 
The  established  church  was  not  called  in 
this  document  <<  Ecclesia  Anglise,"  but, 
by  a  sort  of  nickname,  Protestantism.-i* 
His  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  C.  Grant)  ia 
that  able  and  eloquent  speech  which  he 
had  just  delivered,  contended  that,  as 
there  no  longer  existed  any  Pretender  to 
the  Crown  of  these  realms,  the  motive  for 
the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  no 
longer  existed.  In  this,  he  difiered  from 
his  right  hon.  friend.  As  to  the  public 
feding  upon  the  subiect,  there  were  255 
petitions  against  Catholic  concession,  and 
54  in  its  uivour.  This,  he  thought,  was 
a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the  sentiments 
out  of  doors  [no,  no  I  ] .  The  gentlemea 
opposite  might  say,  that  they  had  mfade 
no  exertions  to  procure  petitions.  He 
was  entitled  to  assume  the  same,  upon  the 
part  of  those  who  had  presented  adverse 
petitions.  It  was  also  said,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  petitions  was  from  clergymen. 
This  was  not  the  case ;  as  but  ^  of  them 
were  clerical.  Acting  under  the  dictates 
of  his  conscience,  and  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment,  he  felt  bound  to  oppose  the 
measure.  He  could  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  respectable  member  for  Ar- 
magh. He  could  never  renounce  his  old 
errors  of  Protestantism.  As  to  the  wings 
of  the  billy  the  moral  one  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  freeholders  must  fail; 
and  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  «<  so  help 
him  God,*'  he  must,  upon  conscience  and 
conviction,  oppose  it  to  the  utmost.  The 
ecclesiastical  aldjunct  of  the  bill  for  paying 
the  clergy,  was,  if  possible,  more  objec- 
tionable. Pariiament  never  could  con« 
sent  to  vote  money  for  the  purpose  of 
bendinff  down  six  millions  of  people  in  a 
degradmg  and  dishonourable  slavery  to  a 
spiritual  thraldom,  which  assumed  the 
power  of  excommunication  and  eternal 
perdition,  if  its  victims  were  only  to  ven- 
ture to  read  the  word  of  God,  or  to  ofkt 
up  their  pravers  to  him,  without  leave 
first  obtained  of  a  priest.  He  would, 
therefore,  conclude,  bv  moving  an  amend- 
ment,  «<  That  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time 
this  day  six  months." 
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Mn  HuAiuon  uai^  tliatafUr  the  ^niplt» 
frequent,  wui,  abvre  all«  the  aUe  ditciif- 
sions  this  qaettion  badtacdved— -dler  the 
powerful  and  iotereatiDg  speech  made  by 
his  hon.  aod  learned  friend  who  had  just 
aat  down,  the  greater  part  of  which  re- 
ferred to  the  subject  which  occupied 
their  attention  last  night-^he  felt  he  owed 
to  the  House  some  apology  for  trespassing 
woo  them  at  all ;  but  it  might  afford  gen- 
tlemen some  sati^action  to  be  assured  that 
he  would  confine  himself  to  the  smallest 
bound  of  discussion  upon  the  subject. 
It  was,  howoFer,  impoestble  for  him  to 
giye  a  silent  yote  upon  a  question  of  such 
importance.  With  regara  to  those  erenu 
which  were  gone  bj,  there  were.no  cir« 
cumstances  of  his  long  parliamentary 
life  which  he  could  review  with  more 
sincere  pleasnre  and  satisfaction  than  the 
conscienlioas  TOtes  which  he  had  given, 
upon  maoy  occasions  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Catholics  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  and  for  the  partial  or  total  repeal 
of  those  disabilities  under  which  they 
laboured.  The  motive  of  this  conduct  was 
■ot  because  he  would  extend  more  favour 
U>  Catholics  than  he  would  to  others ;  and 
he  would  now  state,  that,  withall  deference 
to  the  Udent  and  ability  displayed  by  the 
hon.  baronet,  the  member  for  Dundalk,  he 
eould  scarcely  help  supposing,  when  he 
heard  the  hon.  baronet's  arguments,  that 
the  question  was,  whether  the  Catholic 
religion  was  to  be  established,  or  merely 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  law  of  the  land* 
He  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
spirit,  or  the  tenets,  or  the  doctrines  of 
that  religion*  In  the  practices  and  inten- 
tions of  the  Romish  hierarchy  he  could 
aeo  nothing  to  dread  were  they  even 
wickedly  inclined.  He  owed  the  Catho- 
lics no  favour  whatever^  He  differed  from 
many  members  in  that  respect.  He  was 
under  no  political  obligation  of  any  kind 
to  them ;  bat,  he  ow^  it  to  justice  to 
vote  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities. 
He  thought  it  but  justice  that  those 
|>enaltie8  and  disabiiiues  which  aflicted 
them  should  be  removed,  when  the  evils 
for  which  they  were  sui^posed  to  be  the 
remedy  bad  ceased  to  exist.  This  feeling 
alone  would  influence  his  vote;  but  he 
iriso  thought  he  owed  at  to  his  country  to 
aupport  the  measure,  for  ether  important 
reasons.  By  withholding  the  privileges 
aooriitibr,  weahould  be  acting  danger* 
4NU^,  as  we  retarded  the  prosperity  of 
t^coooitry,  in  time  of  peace ;  by  so  doing 
mt  rendered  that  peace  less  permanent 
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oodaeciire:  and  wboo  war  ooenorodt  we 
impoined  oor  resouroos  ood  divided  »nd 
distracted  tiM  energies  of  ihe  country 
when  they  ought  to  be  brougbt,  by  a 
Gomraoa  effort,  to  act  agaiost  the  eomimoa 
enemy*  He  would  not  enter  much  at 
large  iato  this  part  of  the  subject ;  but  bo 
could  not  refrain  from  observing  that  the 
objections  made  by  the  boo.  aiMl  learned 
S<^itor«igeneral  to  the  bill  brought  in  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Stafford,  and  to  the 
present  measure  were  not  upon  broad 
grounds.  His  objection  merely  went  to 
this-i-that  the  securities  offered  were  Dot 
satisfactory.  If  this  were  the  case  others 
could  be  introduced.  He  had  not  heard 
that  the  constitution  would  fail,  if  the 
measure  were  carried.  The  other  objec*^ 
tioBS  went  also  to  matters  of  detail,  aod 
did  not  involve  aoy  general  principle*  He 
would  not  attempt  to  enter  into  that  prid« 
ciple  at  pcesent ;  and  if  he  fd%  dispeaed  to 
do  so,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was  withia 
his  power.  The  discusrion  upon  the  ge- 
neral -principle  had  beoi  long  exhausted. 
All  that  historical  learning  and  constitu- 
tional research  oouU  supply  every  appeal 
that  ingenuity  and  eloquence  could  mako 
to  the  generosity  and  justice  of  the  House 
— ^we  had  been  brought  to  the  considered 
tion  of  the  question,  and  with  a  degree  of 
success,  which  he  trusted,  would  now 
attend  it.  He  would,  therefore,  waive  the 
investigation  of  the  principle,  and  apply 
his  attention  to  the  pressing  and  urgent 
nature  of  the  subject^  as  itaffiacted  Ireland. 
And,  though  he  thought  the  claims  of  the 
English  Cathoh'cs  were  powerful  and 
cogent  in  justice  and  in  reason,  yet  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  Catbdics  of 
Ireland,  he  considered  them  comparatively 
unimportant ;  and  that,  but  for  the  situa- 
tion of  Ireland,  they  would  be  (easily 
adjusted.  He  was  free  to  admit,  that  in  a 
country  possessing  a  Protestant  establish* 
ment,such  a  number  of  Catholics  as  exisu 
ed  in  Ireland  was  an  evil  of  great  magni* 
tude.  It  was  an  evil,  speakbg  geoerally, 
but  it  was  attended  with  peounar  circum* 
stances,  as  affiKting  Ireland.  The  govenu 
ment  of  this  country  had»  at  a  former 
periodi  imported  thither  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  transfer  of  the  church  oro* 
p^ty  to  the  ministem  of  the  reformea  re- 
ligion was  not  accompanied  with  the 
transfer  of  the  feelings,  affectionst  or  re- 
ligious belief  of  the  inhabitants.  Still, 
the  act  of  union,  following  in  the  stream 
of  time,  confirmed  that  property  in  the 
rebgion  of  the  atatCi  and  it  was.  now  irre« 
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coveraftyle  Tim  wa»  mmdj  done :  be- 
ofrase,.to  tlmke  the  ienolability  of  the 
chtirch  property*  or  tbet  of  on^  other 
idad,  was  to  affect  Ihe  itabiiky  of  all  pro- 
party,  and  thereby  to  lubTert  the  foun- 
datiooi  of  all  tiw  order  and  eood  go- 
veroDwol.  He  now  would  atk  the  House 
thai  qutslion  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
asking  himself,  when  be  came  to  the  con* 
aideration  of  the  aubject^What  la  the 
nature  of  that  evil  to  be  considered :  is  it 
each  that  it  will  wear  itself  out;  will  it 
uicfease  day  after  day  ;  and  has  it  at  pre- 
sent attained  such  a  p^nrtentous  siae,  that 
it  must  of  necessity  endanger  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country  ?— This 
was  the  practical  question  which  he  asked 
of  himself*  And  the  next  question  he 
asked  was^Since  this  evil  existed  year 
after  year,  what  was  the  remedy  which 
parliament  ought  to  apply  f  It  was  a 
good  old  dictum  of  tnat  House;  that 
there  was  no  political  evil  of  sueh  a  mag^ 
nitude,  that  parliament  was  not  bound 
and  was  not  able  to  find  a  remedy !  He 
was  also  aware  that  the  same  ques- 
tion was  asked  by  some  hon.  members 
opposed  to  the  question^  and  who  oaase  to 
a  conclusion,  that  something  ought  to  be 
done.  He  would  now  ask  tl^m  what  that 
something  ought  to  be  ?  He  would  adc 
them,  did  they  hope  for  the  conversion  of 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Protestant 
church  ?  He  wished  to  God  such  an  ex* 
pectation  could  be  realised*  It  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  a  source  of  advantage 
and  benefit  to  the  state.  But  such  was 
an  idle  expectation-— 4t  was  too  visionary 
for  discussion*  Of  this  he  was  sure,  that 
if  there  was  a  chance  lor  individual  ccm- 
versioo  by  the  exertion  of  individual  aeal| 
such  chance  was  destroyed,  as  long  as  we 
shut  the  door  sgaiast  veedom  of  discus- 
sion,  and  by  our  pains  and  penalties  and 
disabiKties,  checked  the  light  which  might 
be  diffused  from  the  knowledge  of  Protest* 
ant  doctrines.  The  Catholics  would  not 
remain  in  their  present  situation.  It  was 
impossible,  when  we  took  into  oonsider* 
ation  thmr  increasing  numbers  in  wealth ; 
when  we  reflected  upon  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  especially  amonnt  the  higher 
classes,  irho  devoted  themsdves  to  profes- 
sions* They  were  encouraged  in  their 
claims  by  the  example  of  other  countries 
—by  the  sympathy  and  approbation  they 
experienced  from  many  of  the  ProtesUnte 
of  this  country— by  the  majority  of  this 
House,  exclusiyeiy  Protesunt — and  by  a 
considerable  number  of  the  members  of 


the  other  House*  The  hope  that  they 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  desist 
from  their  claims,  would  be,  if  possible, 
more  visionary  than  the  expectation  of 
their  general  conversion— He  would  now 
come  to  his  other  question,  and  ask  what 
should  be  done  ^  the  removal  of  those 
dangers  which  threatened  Ireland  ?  And 
here  he  would  assume  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gum^it,  that  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  this  great  change  in  our  laws  and 
institutions*  He  would  descend  int9  the 
particulars  of  that  danger.  In  what  did 
It  consist  I  Was  it  su^  a  one  as  men  of 
firm  and  manly  minds,  accustomed  to  the 
difficulties  inseparable  from  legislation, 
would  not  shrink  from ;  or  was  it  such  as 
was  calculated  to  appal  men  who  were  not 
afraid  of  ordinary  difficulties  ?  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  trutli  that  danger  arose  from 
comparison ;  and  in  this  case,  the  course 
leadmg  to  the  least  should  be  adopted* 
Twenty-five  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
time  of  the  Union ;  and  during  that  pe- 
riod the  attention  of  the  House  had  been 
often  called  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question;  and  the  House,  as  in  duty 
bound,  had  applied  all  its  attention  to 
the  subject*  They  knew,  as  they  ought 
to  know,  the  difficulties  attending  it« 
Those  who  had  not  the  benefit  of  local 
knowledge,  had  opportunities  of  being  in* 
formed,  from  the  testimony  of  various 
members  who  took  a  part  in  the  discus- 
sion ;  of  men  who  were  not  prevented  by 
a  want  of  nerve  from  looking  difficulties 
in  the  face.  Look  to  the  opioion  of  the 
gallant  member  for  Westmeath.  He  tells 
you,  that  he  had  violent  preiudices  upon 
the  subject ;  that  it  was  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  he  surrendered  them*  He  tells 
you  of  the  danger  of  the  present  state  of 
things;  and  that  if  the  measure  be  not 
ffrsnted,  it  cannot  be  postponed.  He 
knows  from  his  habits  of  life,  the  value  of 
10,000  well'disciplined  troops;  and  he 
tells  you,  that  if  this  question  be  carried* 
you  will  do  more  for  the  peace  of  Ireland, 
than  you  can  effect  by  an  augmentation 
pf  your  forces  to  that  extent.  Upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  he  would  not  give  any 
opinion.  He  considered  it  in  a  moral  and 
political  point  of  view*  By  far  the  greater 
loss  which  the  country  experienced  in 
consequence  of  these  restrictions  on  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  occasioned-^nd 
tliis  was  a  fact  which  gentlemen  who  were 
accustomed  to  discuss  questions  of  politi- 
cal economy  would  do  well  particularly  tq 
consider-^by  the  loss  of  all  the  benefit 
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that  might,  under  other  drcumBtances,  be 
derived  from  the  employment  of  millions 
of  English  capital  in  Ireland,  which  must 
now  be  considered  as  so  many  millions 
diverted  and  withdrawn  from  all  those 
channels  of  industry  and  improvement 
which  they  might  have  so  beneficially 
opened  or  enlarged.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  unquestionably  would  have  rejoiced 
if  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipation 
had  been  granted  at  the  time  of  voting 
the  union  of  the  two  countries.  But, 
whatever  had,  subsequently  to  the  union, 
been  the  misfortunes  aind  troubles  of  Ire- 
landy  it  could  not  be  denied  that  she  had 
been,  in  the  same  period,  going  on  increas- 
ing in  wealth  and  power,  and  in  intelli- 
gent and  educated  classes.  There  were, 
in  fine,  a  great  many  more  existing  cir- 
cumstances now,  than  there  were  five-and 
twenty  years  ago,  to  enable  Ireland  to  re- 
ceive the  boon  which  she  claimed  with 
advantage  to  herself;  and  the  danger  of 
withholding  that  boon,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  proportionably  increased,  compared 
with  what  the  danger  of  doing  so  would 
have  been  at  a  period  five-and-twenty 
years  back.  The  Catholics  came  before 
parliament  as  supplicants  for  admission  to 
a  participation  of  all  those  civil  rights  and 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  all  other 
classes  of  the  king's  subjects ;  and  in  this 
their  supplication,  the^  were  backed  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  mtelligence  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Protestant  community,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland.  It  was  this  verv 
circumstance  of  their  being  so  supported, 
that  made  a  further  denial  of  these  claims 
highly  dangerous.  There  seemed  to  be 
some  hon.  gentlemen  who  supposed  that 
the  Roman  Catholic's  perpetual  medita- 
tion—his dream  by  night  and  his  anxiety 
by  day — was,  how  he  might  most  eflec- 
toally  plan  the  overthrow  of  the  Protest- 
ant establishment  as  it  now  eitisted.  Now, 
what  was  it  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  at  that  moment  asking?  To  be  ad- 
mitted within  the  pale  of  a  Protestant  po- 
litical society.  Could  it,  then,  be  ima- 
gined, that,  the  moment  they  should 
succeed  in  getting  within  it,  their  exer- 
tions would  be  turned  to  the  destruction 
of  that  shelter  and  protection  which  they 
had  so  strenuously  exerted  theroseltes  to 
attain  ?  But,  suppose  the  fears  of  ho- 
nourable gentlemen  should  unfortunately 
ever  be  verified,  as  he  heartily  believed 
they  never  could  or  would  be  so— ^suppose 
that  tlie  Roman  Catholics  manifested  any 
such  hostile  intentions ;  could  it  be  doubt- 
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ed  what  course  we  should  be  called  on  to 
pursue  I  Would  they  any  longer  stand  ia 
the  situation  of  supplicants  for  rights— 'iii 
that  situation  which  now  constituted  the 
moral  strength  of  their  case  ?  No  I  but 
they  would  stand  in  the  altered  situation 
of  aggressors— of  aggressors  against  the 
constitution  of  the  state,  against  the  con- 
stitution of  the  church,  against  everjr 
establishment  that  formed  our  ^ard  and 
security,  and  supplied  the  basis  of  our 
power.  Unless,  ^therefore,  Uie  House 
could  suppose  the  Roman  Catholics  to  bo 
the  most  desperately  foolish,  as  well  as 
the  most  desperately  wicked  people  in  the 
world,  it  could  not  entertain  fefirs  of  tbis 
description.  Yet,  if  such  a  fatal  result 
should  ever,  indeed,  take  place;  he  was, 
on  the  present  occasion,  prepared  to  say, 
that  he,  for  one,  would  go  the  full 
length  of  re-enacting  the  whole  penal 
code  against  the  Catholics — a  code,  how- 
ever, of  which  h^  must  say  he  could  not 
see  the  necessity  of  many  of  its  enact- 
ments, which  rather,  in  truth,  were  cal- 
culated to  excite  that  irritation  in  Ireland, 
that  was  ever  most  likely  to  occasion  the 
discontents  that  it  was  sought  to  repress. 
His  righthon.friend,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  had  intimated, 
that  he  thought  some  concessions  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  His 
riffht  hon.  iriend  was  not,  therefore,  one 
of  those  opponents  who  thought  that  the 
civil  exclusions  now  existing  ought  to 
exist  for  ever.  His  right  hon.  friend's 
objections  were  understood  to  be  to  their 
admission  to  the  bench,  the  privy  counofi, 
and  to  seats  in  parliament.  His  right  hon. 
friend  would  excuse  him  for  remarking, 
that  he  seemed  to  forget  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  an  individual  to  obtain 
a  seat  in  the  council,  except  through  the 
channel  of  one,  or  both  Houses  of  parlia- 
ment. It  was  only  in  this  way  that  he 
could  obtain  an  ascendancy  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country.  His  right  hon.  friend 
did,  indeed,  suppose  the  extreme  case, 
that  a  Catholic  might  be  possessed  of 
such  transcendent  abilities  and  such  'a 
weight  of  character,  that  he  might  guide, 
and  influence  the  deliberative  councils  of 
the  nation.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible 
to  deny  the  possible  existence  of  such  an 
event ;  but  it  should  be  coupled  with  the 
existence  of  other  circumstances  of  such 
an  extraordinary  description,  as  to  n»ake 
its  occurrence  a  bare  possibility.  The 
individual  alluded  to  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  must  possess   such  abHiti^  as 
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flfouU  mke  him  an  object  of  danger. 
He  mvst  he  ale o  a  bigot*    His  mind  must 
be  debased^  and  subdued  by  the  werat 
4loetrines  of  the  cburcii  of  Rove.    He 
Biust  be  a  bypocritey  gifted  with  powers 
«f  the  most  (H'ofound  dissimulation,  snoli 
as  would  emU>]e  him  to  impose  upon  the 
Hoaae»  and  escape  the  TigiUince  of  the 
press,  and  of  the  other  free  institutions 
of  the  oountry.    He  must,  in  shorty  pos- 
-eess  such  a  combination  of  qualities  as 
wete  Defer  exercised  by  any  individual 
who  ever  eodeaTOisred  to  obtain  author^ 
ity  through  the  medium  of  a  popular  as<- 
jraibly*    If  there  were  such  an  inuirtdual , 
fee  would  say«*^let  him  come  into  the 
Hoose.     They  always  had,  and  always 
would  h«f%  a  standard^  by  whicsh  they 
<»«ld  measore  the  abilities  and  talents  of 
any  person  whatever.      A  person  thus 
endowed  would,  in  that  House,  be  taught 
to  move  in  his  proper  orbit,  in  his  le- 
fpiimalf    sphere    would    describe    that 
circle  fiur  whieh  he  was  best  edeukted. 
Wbea  he  Was  expelled  and  hurried  out  of 
that  House,  he  would  be  conirerted«.*a8 
was    often  the  case  in   irehiDd«*>kitp  a 
bkzingand  eccentric  coaaet,  disappeari- 
•ag  ier  a  aeason,    and  ocoaafonally  re- 
4iimiBg   to  desolate   that    country  and 
4errify  this.««-With    regard   to  the   so- 
•<tieties  whieh  had  been  aimpressed  in  Ire^ 
Jand,  their  spint  woald,  he  chough^  still 
tiemain.    It  would  start  up  in  some  other 
tchape ;  it  would  perpetuate  discord,  foster 
•laouon,  render  ihe  law  inefficient  for  the 
luroteotion  of  property^  make  the  govern* 
Mcotpewariess,  and  the  population  a  prey 
toanatohyand  confusion.    How,  then,  it 
jnigbt  be  asked,  were  saeh  aisociations 
to  be  4eak  with  ?    How  could  they  be 
tffiectsudly  jdealt  with,  except  by  removing 
Che  eaase  e^  flrievance^    Sorry  he  was 
to  trespass  so  larfl^y  en  the  patienoe  of 
the  Hoose ;  b«t  this  was  the  firsts  #ad.he| 
CnMied  it  would  new  be  the  Idst^  dppoi>- 
4aak?f  -that  had  presented  ^seif  to  him 
Jar  tthe  delivery  er  itis  sentiments  on  the 
jpriiiaiple  ef  this  bill.    Tiie  hon.  member 
tfer  Dnrhan  had  cacher  <reieeted4ipQn  the 
ampeoper  way  in  which  iiejconceived  that 
the  two  biHs,  which  he  called  the  two 
4Bnigs,  ted  been  ttrsated  and  >pvepared  in 
the  tprelkitinai^  itages  .of  their  progress, 
srior;te  their  being  brought  tip  before  the 
iiouse*    Bat,  he  oow  begjged  to  state,  on 
the  pert  both  i>f  himself  and  of  4iis  right 
htm*  fiicad,  the  Secretary  of  Stete  Smt 
VereigB  jAiSdvs,  whose  absence  on  such 
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aecouAt  of  its  cause,  the  House  muilt 
deeply  i^^et,  that  neither  of  tbem  had 
been  present  at  any  of  those  previous  di&- 
cusaions  of  the  two  measures ;  and  he  was 
authorized    to   say*   that  his  right  hon. 
friend  knew  nothing  of  either  of  the  bilk 
in  question,  until  the  notice  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Stafford  of  the  eleptive  frao- 
ehi^e  bill,  and  the  notice  of  the  noble 
lord  (L.  Gower)  in  respect  of  the  other, 
first  brought  them  both  to  the  knowledge 
of  his  right  ban.  friend.     For  his  own 
part*  he  ^iieved  that  both  bills  were  in- 
tended to  aid  and  accelerate  the  great 
meatare  of  Catholic  emancipaibn.     As 
to  the  bill  for  dinfranchising  the  40f.  free- 
holders, he  could  not  ^uite  sq^  th^t  he 
altogether  approved  of  its  principle.     In 
TOting  for  the  other,  be  had  intended  to 
give  it  his  sanction  only  up  to  this  point 
aad  to  this  exteat>-r-tnat  as  this  liouae 
held  the  public  purse,  and  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  public  ser* 
vf ce,  so  he  should  hold  it  was,  to  provide 
for  the  effectual  operation  and  r^ults  ef 
a  measure  which,  by  granting  Cathdic 
emancipation^  would  be  calculated  to  pro- 
duce such  incalculable  benefits  to  the 
community,  over  which  the  parties  in 
question  might  fairly  be  supposed  to  ex- 
ercise so  extensive  an  influence.    But, 
when  his  right  hon.  friend  talked  about 
the  making  provision  for  a  regular  esta- 
blishment, for  archbishops,  bishops,  and  an 
inferior  clergy,  as  a  concomitant  to  the 
bill  for  Roman  Cathdic  emancipation,  he 
begged  to  say  that  he  stood  pledged  to 
no  siich  provisions  whatever.   H  e  thought, 
indeed,  that  it  would  require  much  previ- 
ous in^ry  and  consideration,  before  they 
could  pcoceed  to  make  any  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy  by  law.     And  he 
abould  be  unwilling-*4is  far  as  he  could 
judge  now  upon  a  subject  so  complicated 
and  difficult,  and  mixed  up  with  many 
•other  conaideratioAS  that  would  be  fully 
^one  into  before  any  definitive  plan  was 
acted  upon— to    place    that    provision, 
whatever  it  might  be,  beyond  die  control 
of  government;  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  observed  towards  the  Protestant  dis- 
senters and  other  separatists  from   the 
ebocch  of  England.    To  the  bUl  itae&f 
now  befoi«  the  House,  be  gave  bia  most 
oerdiai  support. 

I4r.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  intended  to 
tMUfaress  but  a  very  few  words  to  the 
House  on  this  occasion.  He  was  tare 
the  House  would»  in  the  first  place, 
allow  Urn  to  advert  to  something  whicb 
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had  falleo,  in  the  coavte  of  the  debate  on 
Friday  last,  from  the  hoa.  and  learned 
member  for  Winchelsea.  They  would 
allow  him  to  do  to,  out  of  regard  to  the 
situation  and  the  feelings  of  the  writer  of 
a  letter  which  he  held  in  his  band.  It 
came  from  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
O*  Byrne,  the  bishop  of  Meath,  whose 
name  had  been  alluded  to  particularly  on 
Friday  night.  That  lady  desired  him  to 
state  distinctly,  in  answer  to  the  observa- 
tions in  question,  that  the  bishop,  her  late 
husband,  never  was  an  ordained  priest  of 
the  church  of  Rome.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  so 
continued  until  he  was  about  20  years  of 
age;  when,  seeing  reason  to  enter  the 
rrotestant  church,  he  went  to  Cambridge. 
At  that  university.  Dr.  Watson  was  his 
tutor,  and  he  was  ordained,  for  the  first 
time,  a  deacon  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lished church,  and  some  little  time  subse- 
quently, a  minister  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land.—Having  set  this  matter  right,  he 
would  proceed  to  observe  that  he  felt 
satisfied  that  he  had  already  offered  every 
opposition  to  this  measure  which  he  could 
offer,  consistently  with  the  principles  on 
which  his  objections  to  it  were  founded. 
It  seemed,  therefore,  useless  for  him  to 
detain  the  House  on  the  present  occasion ; 
nor  did  be  think  it  necessary  to  do  so 
with  the  view  of  bringing  forward  any 
novelties  oi^  this  subject,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  hewas  unable  to  find.  His  opinions 
on  this  most  momentous  subject  were 
already  on  record ;  and  it  would  be  trifling 
with  that  indulgence  which  the  House 
had  shown  towards  him  on  other  occa- 
sions, if  he  were  merely  to  repeat  now  what 
he  had  so  often  advanced  to  them  before. 
He  merely  wished  to  take  that  opportuni- 
ty of  re-stating  that  the  opinions  be  had 
formerly  held  on  this  question  remained 
unaltered*  Those  opinions  were  not  pre- 
cisely in  conformity  with  some  that  had 
fallen  from  sentleroen  who  were  hostile, 
.like  himselr^  to  the  general  question  of 
Catholic  emancipation ;  for  he  could  not 
concur  with  those  who  thought  that  no 
further  concessions  whatever  ought  to  be 
made  to  the  Catholics,  seeing  that  he  had 
decidedly  and  distinctly  declared  his  con* 
viction,  that  in  all  respects  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  should  be  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  Ireland^an 
opinion  that  he  had  avowed,  by  the  sup- 
port which  he  had  given  to  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  a  noble  lord,  on  the  other  side 
during  the  hst  session.    But,  he  was  still 
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of  his  former  opinion,  that  it  was  for  tlie 
permanent  interest  of  this  country  that  the 
iecislature  and  the  chief  executive  offices 
of  the  state  should  be  confined,  as  they 
were  at  present  confined  by  law,  to  those 
who  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  Rome.  Indeed,  when  he  saw 
in  what  manner  religion,  and  a  desire  to 
support  and  advance  that  religion,  had 
influenced  all  the  civil  contests  that  had 
taken  place  in  this  country — how  inti- 
mately religious  feeling  had  been  con* 
nected  with  all  the  ereat  feuds  recorded 
in  our  history  and  that  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland — how  mainly  it  had  influenced 
the  two  great  events  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  Kevoiutton,  he  could  not  but  feel 
sensibly,  that  religion  and  a  desire  to  pro- 
mote it  would  always  be  a  great  operating 
cause  of  similar  conduct.  Again,  when 
he  looked  at  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  at  the  circumstances  tmder 
which  the  transfer  of  ohurdi  property 
from  their  to  Protestant  hands,  took  place 
at  the  Revolution,  he  could  not  feel  satis- 
fied or  convinced  that  it  was  either  wise  or 
expedient  to  remove  those  barriers  which 
he  thought  much  better  calculated  to  pro- 
tect the  Protestant  ascendancy  in  this 
country,  than  those  ecclesiastical  securi- 
ties which  it  was  now  proposed  to  sid>sti- 
tute  in  their  stead.  In  one  sense  he  cer- 
tainly did  think  that  these  bills  were  in- 
consistent with  the  constitution  ;  but,  in 
regard  to  the  measure  now  before  the 
House,  he  did  not  rely  on  that  objection 
alone.  In  the  other  proposed  bills,  the 
Clauses  went  to  violate  those  relations 
which  the  constitution  had  established 
between  the  church  and  state,  and  the 
rules   by  which  they  were  reciprocally 

{governed  and  regulated.  His  hon.  and 
earned  firiend  (Mr.  H.  Twiss)  had  read  to 
the  House  that  evening  an  eble  lecture  on 
the  constitution;  but,  really  he  wished 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would 
refer  to  other  records,  and  other  authoii- 
ties,  that  he  had  overlooked.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  in  the  very  outset  of 
his  speech,  declared  that  he  intended  to 
prove  that  the  exclusion  of  the  Rooaasi 
Catholics  first  passed  into  a  law  under  the 
SOth  of  Charles  2nd-.-an  act  passed,  un* 
doubtedly,  at  a  time  when  the  country 
was  in  a  state  of  great  ferment;  thk 
such  exclusion  entirely  reposed  on. that 
statute  originally,  and  on  the  penal  statutes 
subsequently  enacted  in  furtherance  of 
the  same  object.  But  here  he  entirely 
diffinred  firom  his  h«i.  and  learned  firiend ; 
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beeauie  be  wodd  0Mileiid»  llMit  the  ex- 
clofiioD  of  the  Roman  Catholics  wat  quite 
coeval  with  the  ReformatioD.  He  begged 
to  rete  to  the  5th  of  Elisabeth,  where  it 
would  be  found,  that  every  knight,  burgess 
and  citiaen,  before  he  could  sit  in  that 
House,  was  obliged  to  take  a  certain  oath, 
which,  if  his  boo.  and  learned  fnend  would 
be  content  to  administer,  instead  of  the 
test  or  abjuration  oath  he  (Mr.  Peel) 
would  be  quite  satisfied.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  also  pointed  out  an  act 
which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
6th ;  and  had  quoted  the  preamble,  the 
language  of  which  he  considered  to  be 
very  beautiful  and  impressive,  and  which 
was  to  this  eflbct :— **  But,  as  in  tempest 
or  storm  one  coarse  vest  is  convenient; 
in  better  or  milder  weather  a  lighter  and 
more  liberal  garment,  both  may  and  ought 
to  be  used;  drc  Now,  be  (Mr.  Peel) 
being  anxious  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
**  light  and  liberal  ganaent "  used  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  6th,  in  respect  of 
tliMe  matters,  had  found,  on  perusing  the 
act,  the  preamble  of  which  appeared  so 
beautiful  and  impressive  to  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  that  it  was  one  under 
which,  for  the  very  speech  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  hsd  that  very  night 
delivered,  he  would  have  been  put  to 
death.  *<  If  any  person  shall  by  any  wri- 
ting,  word»  deed,  or  act,  affirm,  or  set 
forth,  or  assert,"— 4a  short  should  denv 
the  king's  supremacy— -then,<<  he  and  ail 
his  aiders,  abettors,  and  comforters ''«- 
(that  would  be  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Wootton  Basset,  and  all  the  gen* 
tiemen  disposed  to  support  him),  **should 
incur  and  sufer  the  penalty  of  death  ;'*drc, 
[hear].  «*A  light  and  liberal"  vest,  truly, 
bis  hon.  and  leaded  friend  had  selected  for 
his  purpose.  He  could  only  say,  that  he 
required  no  such  laws,  on  this  subject,  as 
those  of  Edward  6th.  Hia  apprehen- 
sions of  danger  from  the  removal  in  any 
degree  of  the  existing  barriers  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  region  and  influence, 
were  in  no  degree  weakened  by  the  vote 
to  which  the  House  had  come,  that  it  was 
*'  fit  and  expedient "  to  make  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  der^.  It  was 
singular  that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Huskisson)  should  object  to  reaoove,  as 
be  said,  the  provision  in  question  from  the 
control  of  parliament,  as  in  tlie  case  of 
some  bodies  of  Dissenters ;  because,  if  so, 
why  bad  his  risht  hon.  friend  concurred  in 
the  vote  of  its  being «« fit  and  expedieDt  to 
make  praviskm  by  liiw>"and  in  so  fivr,  apro* 


vision  not  under  the  immediate  control  of 
parliament;  for  what  else  did  his  rieht 
lion,  friend  undersund  by  **  a  provision 
by  law  ?*'  He  must  in  this  place  strongly 
contend,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  execu- 
tive to  deal  with,  it  wss  the  relation  in 
whidi  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should 
stand  with  the  government  ?  As  to  the 
establishment  of  Uiat  clergy,  he  had  cer* 
tamly  heard  two  propositions  asserted  in 
that  House :  of  which  one  regarded  a  scale 
of  allowances,  such  as  1 ,500^.  a-year  for  an 
archbishop,!  ,OOO^a-year  for  a  bishop,  200^1 
a-year  for  a  priest,  &c  The  other  was  in  ef- 
fect this— that  the  funds  for  the  payment  of 
these  allowances  were  not  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  taxes,  but  out  of  the 
resources  of  the  church.  Neither  of  these 
propositions  or  explanations  was  calcula- 
ted to  remove  his  objections  to  the  pro- 
posed provision ;  though  he  would  not 
say  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  here- 
after to  consider  of  the  propriety  of 
making  some  sort  of  provision  for  this  class 
of  persons.  The  evidence  of  Dr.  Dovle 
went  clearly  to  express  an  unhesitating 
opinion,  that  let  the  Pope  state  whatever 
he  would  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  a(  Ireland,  no  member  of  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  church  in  that  country 
would  allow  the  slightest  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  in  the  regulation  of 
their  religion  or  its  clergy.  On  this  ac- 
count, again,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
vote  of  the  other  night  was  a  most  im- 
portant one;  and  subsequent  reflection 
had  justified  to  his  own  mind  the  t^dvice 
which  he  had  ventured  to  cive  the  House 
on  that  occasion,  namely,  that  they  should 
pause,  before  they  agreed  to  such  a  vote. 
Without  at  all  disguising  from  himself  the 
difficulty  of  the  two  only  alternatives 
which  they  were  told  the  House  had  to 
choose  between  on  the  present  occasion, 
he  thought  there  was  yet  another  plan  to 
be  propiosed,  which  ought,  at  least,  to 
give  no  dissatisfaction  to  the  parties  it  ap- 
plied to*  If  the  legislature  and  the  chief 
executive  offices  in  the  protestant  govern- 
ment, as  settled  by  the  bill  of  rights,  were 
lefl  solely  to  Protestant  representation, 
and  all  others  opened  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  could  not  see  that  the  latter 
would  have  a  right  to  complain  of  such  an 
arrangement  as  one  of  injustice  to  them,  or 
of  degradation ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  it 
would  lead  to  any  of  those  invidious  dis« 
tinctions,  which  he  admitted  had  existence 
in  Ireland^  or  those  irritatmg  processiona 
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that  could  not  be  fencfvgh  condemped. 
That  the  parliaaient  were  on  this  great 
neature  olaoed  in  a  situation  of  great 
difficulty  he  did  not  at  all  deny  ;  but  that 
difficulty  was  in  no  slight  degree  at- 
tributable to  the  course  which  had  been 
hitherto  taken  in  that  House  on  the  sub<- 
'  ject,  and  by  which  the  hopes  6f  the  Ro** 
nan  Catholics  must  necessarily  ha^e  been 
raised  very  highly.  Believing^  as  he  did, 
that  these  exceptions  and  this  exclusion 
ought  still  to  be  continued^  and  the  con** 
viction  of  his  mind  reibaining  still  un- 
altered by  any  of  the  arguments  he  had 
heard,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  that  con- 
Victioni  and  to  the  Crown  of  which  he 
was  a  mimster^  to  persevere  in  the  course 
lie  had  adopted ;  however  painful  he  mt^t 
feel  it  to  oe  to  diffier  on  this  occasion 
from  so  many  honourable  friends  of  his 
with  whom  be  usually  acted.  He  had, 
at  least,  not  been  Instrumental  in  exciting 
or  encouraging  any  false  hopes  in  the 
iHinds  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  he 
therefor^  (perhaps  for  the  last  time) 
should  now,  by  his  Tote,  attest  his  uncom- 
promising opposition  to  this  bill,  which 
proposed  to  grant  them  all  that  they 
claimed     [hear^. 

Mr.  Broneham  rose,  amidst  cries  of 

Siestion,  and  began  by  assuring  the 
ouse,  that  after  so  many  nights*  diicu»- 
slon— ^ue,  however,  to  tl)e  great  interest 
at  stake,  aind  due  to  the  Catholics-— it  was 
not  his  intention  to  trespass  on  the  House 
at  any  length :  but  he  telt  himself  called 
upon  to  make  a  few  observations  as  to 
something  which  fell  from  him  on  Friday 
evening,  and  which  had  drawn  forth  an 
observation  from  the  right  hon.  Secretary; 
and  he  should  add  a  few  words  as  to  the 
measure  itself.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  entered  into  an  explana* 
tion  relative  to  what  he  had  said  of  bishop 
O'Byme.  It  had  been  understood,  he 
said,  that  the  bishop  bad.  In  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  received  orders  from  the 
rope,  which  had  been  afterwards  repeal* 
ed.  This  was  not  a  solitary  instance ;  as 
he  understood  a  gentleman,  at  present 
a  very  popular  preacher,  had  never  re* 
ceived  anv  but  a  foreign  ordination*  If 
bishop  0*lByrne  had  not  received  popiah 
ordination,  it  was  singular  that  thia  ahoiiid 
have  been  so  generally  credited.  He 
(Mr.  B.;),  in  saying  so,  only  said  what 
was  generally  uncierstood.  His  friends  de* 
nied  it,  and  he  was  himself  satisfied.  It 
was  probable  the  mistake  might  have 
arisen  from  ^  brother  of  bishop  O*  Byrne 
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having  been  a  Catholic  pHesI^  The  ben. 
and  learned  ooember  then  proceeded  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  she  measure 
itself.  The  right  hon.  Secretary,  it  seemed 
still  apprehended  danger  to  the  Fro* 
testant  establishasent  both  in  church  and 
state,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  were  te 
be  allowed  access  to  the  offices  of  the 
latter.  The  very  same  alarm  on  the  very 
same  account  Was  experieooed  In  Eng- 
land a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago. 
But,  as  no  harm  had  happened,  notwith- 
standing, ever  sinoe,  he  had  a  right  ta 
anticipate  that  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  hence  our  posterity  would  kugh  at 
our  fears,  as  we  now  did  at  those  of  our 
ancestors.  When  the  Scottish  union  was 
to  introduce  into  the  House  of  Lorde 
sixteen  Presbyterian  peers  at  once,  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  venerable 
predecesaor  of  one  of  the  most  vehement 
opponenU  of  the  Catholic  claims  at  thia 
day,  earnestly  besought  the  lords  to  con- 
sider, that  they  were,  by  such  admission 
of  the  Fresby  tslrian  peers,  exposii^  them- 
selves to  a  danger,  *<  the  greatness  of 
which  no  tongue  could  express."  The 
Kirk  ef  Scotlimd  was  the  object  of  deep 
alarm  to  the  right  rev.  prelate  ;  but  in 
the  Scottish  porhament  a  dread  of  a  dif- 
ferent kmd  was  entertained,  and  they, 
who  in  that  parliament  argued  against 
the  onion,  said'^*^  What  i  send  sixteen 
peers  and  fbrty^five  commoners  to  £ng* 
iand*^send  the  flower  of  our  fleck  to  the 
liuid  of  bishops  and  abosiinators  1  Their 
faith  will  be  perverted,  and  they  wiU 
come  back  and  subvert  and  overthrow  the 
established  reUgion  of  Scotland."  But, 
notwithstanding  these  opposite  apprchen« 
sions,  the  measure  was  carried,  and  pro- 
duced none  of  those  miachievoua  effscta 
which  had  been  so  confidently  antici- 
pated. In  like  manner  he  felt  satisfied 
that,  if  the  measure  before  parliament  was 
carried,  it  would  sot  be  productive  of  the 
slightest  danger,  nor  would  Jt  lead  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  religion  of  this  oooatrr* 
as  the  Hghi  hon.  Secretary  so  seriously 
apprehended*  A  right  rev.  prelate  {m& 
bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs),  tha  very 
flower  of  our  Episoepaoy,  hra  said,««MUMi 
he  was  no  Jesuit,  nor  a  lever  of  Jeauita^ 
-«that  an  individual  who  aubscribed  the 
thicty-niae  artioles,  did  not  suhucribe  to 
the  particttiar  belief  of  eaok  of  them; 
but  thai  by  beieving  aomeaaddisbelievhig 
others^  he  in  some  mantterv  kalii^  hb- 
faith ;  aad  diat,  as  in  the  efaiikig  and  over- 
flow ef  thatide^  the  belief  ift  oaa  actido' 
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vai  coontcrioted  by «  dbbelief  In  another) 
and  thereby  a  sort  of  average  foUh  was 
embraGed»  which  entitled  the  subscribing 
person  to  swallow  the  whole,  and  to  as« 
same  to  himself  any  situation  or  prono^ 
tion  in  ibe  church  or  elsewhere,  that  be 
might  be  enabled  to  obtain.-— .Among  the 
objections  to  this  measure  was  one  cUefly 
relied  on;  namely,  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween a  pamphlet  of  bishop  Doyle  and 
the  evidence  of  that  person  before  the 
Irish  committee.  Witboot  meaning  to 
cast  any  imputi^ion  on  that  highly  gifl« 
ed  man,  he  certainly  would  not  deny, 
that  there  might  be  some  intemperate 
or  indiscreet  sentiments  in  that  pam- 
phlet, to  which  he  could  not  give  his  ap- 
probation. Nay,  there  were  some  expres- 
sioni  in  it  which  the  writer  himself  would 
probably  reject  in  his  calmer  moments* 
but,  was  it  not  possible  that  Dr.  Doyle 
was  sorrv  for  those  expressions  ?  Was  it 
not  barely  possible  that  the  tone  of  that 
namphletv  the  tone  of  speeches  which  had 
been  quoted,  and  the  difference  which 
appeared  io  the  evidence  that  had  been 
Subsequently  given,  might  have  been  pro- 
duced bv  tbe  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment which  the  individuals  had  experi- 
enced in  this  country  ?  Might  not  that 
diange  have  been  effected  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors  of  parliament,  to  a  cer- 
tain de^ee,  for  the  purpose  of  listening 
to  their  grievances  and  complaints! 
Might  it  not  have  arisen  from  your  listen- 
ing to  their  story;  from  your  allowing 
them  to  tell  with  their  own  lips,  the 
miseries  and  privations  under  which  their 
country  suffered?  And  that,  too,  with 
an  implied  feeling,  that  you,  the  perlia* 
nent  of  the  united  kingdomt  would  re- 
dress them  I  Might  not  these  consider- 
BtioBS  BBitigate  the  tone  of  those  who  ap- 
proached the  legislature  with  a  tale  of 
tong-soffering  ?  And  if  so,  could  any  man 
advance  a  more  cogent  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding in  the  sanoe  coarse  of  conciliation, 
and  admitting  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
Ml  benefit  of  the  constitution?  Was 
not  that  the  node  b^  which  the  Catholics 
would  be  led  to  cherish  feelmgs  of  loyalty, 
respect^  and  affsction  for  tm  country? 
Those  feelings-— the  feelinffs  of  loyalty, 
respect,  and  albetio»— had  begun  to  show 
theonelves,  the  monsent  the  light  and 
wnrmtb  of  the  constitutioD  was  seen  and 
felt  through  that  obink,  throtq^h  that 
trifling  n>ertnre,  whick  luid  recently  been 
made.  What,  then,  vrould  be  the  effinst, 
if  Ike  whole  bsaefits  of  tlie  constitution 


were  thrown  open  to  them?  He  con- 
tended, that  if  this  were  done,  the  full 
and  entire  confidence  of  the  Roman  Ca-* 
tholics  would  be  gained  firmly  and  for 
ever.  He  must  protest  against  making 
the  speeches  and  writings  of  any  indivio- 
uals,  however  reprehensible  they  might 
be,  a  reason  for  condemning  ail  those 
with  whom  he  might  be  connected.  Why 
should  they  make  the  opinions  of  one  man, 
out  of  five  or  six  millions,  the  standard  of 
all  the  prindples,  and  of  all  the  feelings, 
of  the  great  body  to  which  he  happened 
to  belong?  How  would  gentlemen  in 
that  House  like  such  a  measure  to  be 
dealt  out  to  themselves?  How  would 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  who  spoke  last 
feel,  if  he  heard  any  individual  say,  *^  I 
will  not  judffe  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
by  what  he  has  said  himself,  but  by  such 
or  such  a  speech,  delivered  by  such  or 
such  a  gentlemmi  who  supports  his  prin« 
ciples.  Mr.  Such-a-one  spoke  no  very 
sensible  speech— he  can  talk  very  great 
nonsense — ^so  can  sir  such-a-one,  or  my 
lord  such-a-one.  Listen  to  them;  and 
then  you  will  have  a  sample  of  the  speech 
of  the  home  Secretary,  whose  principles 
they  advocate*"  This  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  unjust  towards  the  honoe  Secre- 
tary; and  it  would  be  equally  unjust 
towards  any  other  person.  As  an  ex- 
emplification of  this,  let  the  House  look  to 
the  productions  of  a  certain  reverend  bart. 
out  of  doors.  Whether  he  preached  to  or 
threatened  the  legislature,  he  wished  his 
sentiments  to  be  received  as  the  tran- 
script of  the  feelings  of  a  very  extensive 
body.  He  was  totally  opposed  to  any 
such  proceeding.  He  would  say,  let  the 
hon.  baronet  in  the  House,  and  the  hon. 
and  reverend  baronet  out  of  the  House, 
stand  or  fall  by  thehr  own  speeches  and 
writings.  Let  them  not  attempt  to  give 
a  fictitious  importance  to  them,  by  de- 
claring that  they  speak  the  sentiments  of 
vast  numbers.  He  had,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  heard  something  of  persecu- 
tion ;  and  it  was  said  that  tl^  principle  of 
persecution  was  inherent  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Let  not  those  who  used  this 
argument  be  too  nice  in  its  application. 
There  had  been  persecutions  in  all 
churches.  Peisecution  was  tlie  offset  of 
superior  power,  and  siq>erior  domination. 
It  occurred  when  nny  particular  church 
had  |ot  the  upper-hand,  whye  as  yet  all 
heresies  were  not  completely  put  down. 
At  such  a  crisis,  persecution  flourished. 
Lot  ^  priests  of  any  roh'gioa  bavo  power, 
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and  let  men  speak  for  theaselvny  in  op* 
petition  to  their  doctrines ;  in  that  case, 
persecutipn  was  sure  to  follow.  Let  the 
House  look  to  the  head  of  the  Lutheran 
establishment^  'which  first  pointed  out 
the  errors,  as  thej  were  called^  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Luther  himself  was 
not  free  from  the  charge  of  intolerancy. 
But,  the  estabiisbment  of  the  country, 
it  would  be  said,  was  CalTinistic.  What 
had  lord  Chatham  said  on  this  subject  ? 
He  had  declared,  that  we  had  a  CaWin- , 
iitic  creed,  an  Armioian  clerey,  and  a 
popish  ritual — that  Calvin,  whose  pre- 
cepts they  followed,  was  himself  a  per- 
secutor-—the  persecQtorof  Serf  etus,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  burned.  But,  they  need 
not  go  bade  to  so  distant  a  period,  to 
show  how  persecution  was  engendered  by 
power*  He  called  on  the  House  to  look 
at  the  scenes  which,  at  no  very  remote 
period,  had  been  acted  in  this  country. 
He  alluded  to  those  infernal  torments — 
he  could  call  them  nothing  else— which, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  were  in- 
flicted on  the  people  of  Scotland  under 
that  tyrant,  who,  alike  contemning  the 
law  of  God,  and  the  sacredness  of  the 
constitution,  sent  his  people  to  die  the 
death  of  martyrs,  on  account  of  the 
CoTenant,  They  died  as  they  had  lived— 
convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  opinions 
they  had  espoused,  and  scorning  to  give 
up  a  principle,  even  though  their  ex- 
istence depended  on  it.  What  was  this 
but  the  clashing  of  two  sects?  On  the 
one  side  were  uie  priests  who  possessed 
power ;  on  the  other  side  were  the  honest 
men,  who  dared  to  deny  that  their  doc- 
trines were  right;  and  the  result  was, 
that  persecution  which  he  defied  the  man 
the  best  read  in  matters  of  this  kind  to 
equal  in  the  history  of  this  country  or  of 
£urope.  In  arguing  this  question,  he 
put  all  mention  of  heresies,  Jesuitism,  and 
persecutions  out  of  his  view.  Such 
violent  language  was  unsuited  to  such  an 
occasion ;  and  he  hoped  they  Ehould  have 
more  of  it  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
'What  he  said  was  — Let  us  throw 
open  the  doors  of  the  constitution  with- 
out deUy.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  a  long 
series  of  discontent  and  bickering.  W  hen 
individuals  bandied  about  the  charge  of 
Jesuitism  and  of  persecution,  he  wo>uld 
advise  them  to  look  upon  these  things  as 
matter  of  history— as  things  only  to  be 
remembered  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  mmds,  and  the  mioos  of  their  chilr 
dren  happy>  in  the  idea  that  they  bad 
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otttlived  the  day  when  such  charges  ware 
matters  of  moment.  He  would  call  on 
the  House  to  remove  all  those  disabilities, 
which,  while  they  created  ill  feelings 
amongst  one  p^rty,  created  no  benefit  for 
the  other.  To  use  the  quotation  from 
Thnanns,  which  had  already  been  applied 
by  the  right  hon«  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  «<  Proscriptiones*'  (that  was 
the  very  highest  point  of  his  climax), 
**  Proscriptiones  irritasse  potius  qusns 
sanasse  morbum  menti  inhserentem.** 
The  country  was  now  at  peace. '  But 
were  there  no  circumstances  whicli  might 
make  this  transient  ?  What  roust  be  the 
situation  of  this  country,  if  her  power  in 
Ireland  was  only  to  be  kept  up  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  f  at  one  time  de- 
priving her  of  her  constitution,  and  at 
another  approaching  her,  not  with  the 
open  hand  of  peace,  but  with  the  mailed 
hand,  to  crush  and  oppress  her.  Could 
any  one  hope  to  preserve  peace  and  har- 
mony between  the  two  countries,  while 
one  of  them  was  kept  down  hv  punisli- 
ments,  penalties  and  chains  i  If  you  wish 
to  secure  the  happiness  of  the  empire — if 
you  wbh  to  complete  its  safety — let  no 
foreign  country  have  the  opportunity  oi 
looking  with  a  malign  aspect  towards 
Ireland.  Let  England  throw  aside  her 
long-prized,  and  he  once  thought  ex- 
ploded Irish  impolicy.  Let  her  leave  to 
foreign  powers  no  spot  on  which  they 
could  dwell  in  the  hope  that  in  that  spot 
the  empire  might  be  weakened.  Some  of 
them  at  that  moment  dwelt  with  delight 
on  Ireland.  Every  thing  that  passed  in 
Ireland  had  found  its  way  into  foreign 
gasettes.  In  the  Vienna  gazette  not  a 
word  was  said  about  our  improtement  in 
arts  and  sciences — not  a  syllable  about  the 
strides  which  education  was  making— not 
the  least  notice  was  taken  of  the  liberal 
policy  which  distinguished  our  commer- 
cial arrangements.  No  mention  was 
made  of  those  great  blessings  which,  day 
after  day,  were  pouring  into  our  laps*— no 
attention  was  paid  to  the  knowledge 
which  the  liberty  of  debate  was  constantly 
showering  on  our  heads.  These  matters 
were  all  carefully  concealed;  and,  with 
one  exception,  our  domestic  aflhirs  were 
passed  over  wholly  unnoticed.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  condition  of  Ireland,  formed 
that  solitarv  exception.  The  same  feel- 
ing existed  elsewhere.  Then,  he  said, 
let  there  no  longer  be  a  spot  in  the  empire 
on  which  foreign  enemies,  who  hated  this 
country,  could  suffer  their  eye  to  dwell 
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witli  malicious  pleasure.  Make  it  as 
unpleasant  for  them  to  look  on  Dublin  or 
on  Cork,  as  it  was  at  present  for  them  to 
riew  Edinburgh  or  London.  Peace,  it 
was  true,  was  now  established :  but  would 
war  never  come  ?  And  when  it  did  come, 
let  them,  unless  they  changed  their  con- 
duct towards  Ireland,  look  to  that  country 
then.  Did  they  recollect  the  situation  of 
Ireland  during  the  revolutionary  war? 
Nay,  fifleen  years  ago,  when  they  talked 
of  Ireland,  did  they  not  speak  of  that 
country  as  if  a  province  of  the  empire  was 
likely  to  become  a  province  of  France  ? 
Such  tiroes  might  come  again,  and  such 
fears  might  be  renewed,  if  the  Catholic 
question  were  rejected  now.  After  tiiey 
had  put  down  the  Catholic  association—- 
after  they  liad  increased  their  military 
power— after  they  had  done  much  to 
irritate,  and  little  to  produce  a  kind  feel- 
ing, he  did  not  belieVe  there  was  any  man, 
whether  English  or  Irish,  who  would  be 
vain  enough  to  answer  for  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  even  if  a  firm  peace  prevailed  in 
every  other  part  of  Europe,  if  this  mea- 
sure were  thrown  out.  But,  this  he 
would  say,  that  if  they  sent  up  this  bill  to 
the  other  House  by  a  large  majority  he 
thought,  without  arrogating  to  himself  any 
peculiar  foresight,  that  they  might  depend 
on  the  tranquillity  of  that  country  (jhear, 
hear].  Without  arrogatine  to  himself 
any  vain  spirit  of  prophecy,  he  would  say, 
that  were  this  bill  carried  by  a  large  ma- 
jority through  that  House,  he  would  be 
one  ready  to  answer  for  the  thorough 
pacification  of  Ireland,  because  he  could 
then  answer  for  its  becoming  a  law.  But, 
if  it  did  not  become  a  law  in  that  manner 
•-->if  it  were  not  carried  by  such  a  majority, 
and  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  this 
very  reign — in  the  reign  of  his  gracious 
majesty  the  king  who  now  sat  on  the 
throne — then  he  could  only  say,  that  he 
had  exonerated  himself  from  any  blame 
that  mi^ht  attach  to  future  consequences, 
by  calling  on  the  House  to  be  wise  in 
time — by  imploring  them  to  act  while  it 
was  day — by  entreating  them  not  to  wait 
until  the  darlcnight  shrouded  them,  *'when 
no    man   can   tell   what   will   come !" 


Sir  F.  Blake  rose,  amidst  tremendous 
shouts  of  «« Question,"  which  continued 
during  the  whole  of  his  speech.  He 
supported  the  bill ;  and  as  well  as  we  could 
hear,  declared  that  he  would  always  be 
at  his  post.  He  stood  up  at  that  mo- 
ment  the  oosc^cited  advocate   of  the 


Roman  Catholics.  To  deny  them  the 
privileges  they  called  for  was  an  act  OS 
injustice ;  and  that  he  would  state  in  the 
face  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
'Home  Department. 

Colonel  Forde,  amid  cries  of  "question,** 
and  <<  withdraw  !"  spoke  briefly  in  support 
of  the  bill,  and  expressed  his  approbation 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  appended 
to  it. 

The  question  being  put,  the  House 
divided:  Ayes  248.  Noes  327.  majority 
for  the  third  reading  21.  The  bill  was 
accordingly  read  the  third  time.  Mr. 
Bankes  then  brought  forward  his  pro- 
mised amendments.  The  first  amend- 
ment was,  that  Roman  Catholics  ^ould  not 
be  eligible  to  certain  offices,  **nor  to  sit  in 
either  House  of  parliament.**  That  was 
put  and  negatived  without  a  divisioiu 
The  second  amendment  was,  to  the  clause 
authoiizing  the  sovereign  to  appoint  a 
commission  of  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
to  Superintend  the  correspondence  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  &c.;  the  amendment 
was,  that  the  sovereign  or  his  successors 
should  appoint  such  commission  **  if  they 
shall  so  think  fit."  It  was  also  negatived 
without  a  division.  The  bill  was  then 
passed.  The  following  is  a  List  of  the 
majority,  and  also  of  the  minority  on  the 
above  division. 

List  of  the  Majority  and  Minority » 

MAJORiTT.  Browne,  D. 

Abercromby,  hon.  J.  Browne,  J. 
Abercromby,  hon.  G.    Browne,  rt.  hon.  Dr 

R.  Brownlow,  C. 

Acland,  sir  T.  D.  Bnien,  H. 

Allaio,  J.  H.  Burdett,  sir  F. 

Althorp,  vise.  Burgh,  sir  U. 

Anson,  sir  O.  Bury,  vise. 

Bagwell,  rt.  hon.  W.  Byng,  G. 

Baillie,  J.  Calcraft,  J. 

Baring,  sir  T.  Calcraft,  S.  H. 

Baring,  A.  Calthorpe,  hon.  F.  O. 

Baring,  H.  Calthorpe,  hon.  A. 

Barnard,  vise.  Calvert,  C. 

Barrett,  S.  M.  Calvert,  N. 

Becher,  W.  W.  Campbell,  hon.  G. 

Bective,  earl  of  Carew,  R.  S. 

Belgrave,  vise.  Carter,  John 

Benett,  J.  Caulfield,  hon.  H. 

Bentinok,  lord  W.  Cavendish,  lord  6. 

Benyon,  Ben.  Cavendish,  H. 

Bernard,  Tbos.         >  Cavendish,  C. 

Binning,  lord  Chaloner,  R. 

Blake,  sir  F.  Clarke,  hon.  C.  B. 
Bourne,  rt.  hon.  W.  S.    Clarke,  sir  G. 

Brandling,  C.  Clifton,  vise. 

Brecknock,  earl  Cocks,  J. 

Brinkman,  T.  Coffin,  sir  I. 

Brougham,  H.  Coke,  T.  W, 
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Oriboni«|  N.  R. 

CoUhurst,  sir  N. 

ComptoD,  S. 

Coote,  sir  C. 

Courtenay,  T.  P. 

Counenay,  W. 

Cradoek,  R. 

Crosby,  J. 

Daly,J- 

Dawflon,  J.  H.  M, 

DenisoDy  W.  J. 

DeoHiaD,  T. 

Doherty,  Joha 

Douglas,  W.  R. 

Drummond,  H.  H. 

Dundas,  hon.T. 

East,  sir  £.H. 

£t8tnor,lord 

EbringtoD,  Tifc 

£Uioe>£. 

£lUs,  C.  R. 

EllisoD,  C, 

Eyansy  W. 

Evelyoy  L. 

Fergusson,  sir  R.  C. 

Fitxgendd,  rt.  hon.  V. 

Fittgerald,  rt.  hon.  M. 

Fitzgerald,  lord  W. 

Fittgibbon,  hon.  R. 

Folkestoney  viscU 

Forbes,  lord 

Forde,  M. 

Frankland,  R. 

Freemantle,  rt.lion.  W. 

French,  A. 

Gaskill,  6. 

Glenorchy,  vise, 

Gordon,  It. 

Gower,  loid  F.  L. 

Graham,  sir  S. 
Grant,  rt.  hon«  €• 
Grattan,  J. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  R. 
Grosvenor,  hon.  T. 
Guise,  sir  W* 
Gurney,  H. 
Gilbert,  D,  G. 
Harding,  tit  H. 
Barre^,  C. 
Hawkins,  sir  C 
Heathcote,  G.  J. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hill,  lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C 
Hony  wood,  W«  P« 
Hornby,  £. 
How&rd,  hiNi*  W* 
Howard,  hon.  S.  G. 
Howard,  H« 
Hume,  J. 
Hurtt,  S. 

Huskissob,  iL  bmu  W^ 
Inn^  sir  H. 
James,  W. 
JolUffe,  H. 
Knox,  hon.  T. 


Kfioaedy,  T.  S. 
Kingsborough,  tIsc, 
Knight,  R. 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W. 
Latouche,  R. 
Lawley,  F. 
Leader,  W. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Leicester,  R. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Littleton,  £. 
Lloyd,  sir  E. 
Doyd,  S.  J. 
Lockhart,  E. 
Lushington,  S. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Macdooald,  J. 
Mabon,  hon.  S. 
Maijoribaaks,  sir  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Martin,  R. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Maxwell,  J. 
Mflbank,  M. 
Mildmay,P.St.John 
Mihon,Tisc 
Monok,  T.  B. 
Moore,  Peter 
Morland,  sir  S.  B. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Mountcharles,  earl  of 
Money,  W.  T. 
Newport,  rt.  hon.  sir  J. 
North,  T.H. 
Nugent,  lord 
Nugent,  sir  G. 
CBiien,  sir  £. 
O'Callagban,!. 
0*Grady,  Standish 
Ord,Wl 

OxmantowD,  lovd 
Paeet,  hon.  sir  C. 
Pakenham,  hon.R. 
Pa1mei;C. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerstftti,  Tiso. 
Pares,  T. 
Pamdl,  sir  H. 
Phillips,  G.R. 
Phillips,  G. 
Phipps,  hon.  E. 
Plummer,  J»    < 
Plunkett,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Ponsonby,  hon.  F.  Cm 
Portaiaii,£.B. 
Power,  R. 
Powlett,  hon.  W. 
Poyntz,  W*  S. 
Prendergast,  W.  G. 
Pnee,&. 
Pringle,sirW. 
PritUa,  hoD.  F, 
Pym,  F. 
EamsbottoiD,  J* 
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Ramsden,  S.  C. 

Rice,  T.  S. 

Ridley,  sir  M.W. 

Robarts,  A.  W. 

Robarts,  G. 

Robertson,  A. 

Robinson,  hon*  F. 

Robinson,  sir  G. 

Rowley,  sir  W, 

Rumbold,  C. 

Russell,  lord  J. 

RusseU,  lord  J.  W. 

Russell,  R.  G. 

Scarlett,  J. 

Scott,  J. 

Sebright,  sir  J. 

Shaw,  sir  R. 

Smith,  G. 

Smith,  J. 

Smith,  W. 

Smyth,  W«  M. 

Someryille,sirM. 

Stanley,  lord 

Stanley,  boo.  E. 

Staunton,  sir  G. 
Stewart,  A. 
StuaitylordJ. 
Stuart,  hon.  J. 
Stuart,  J. 
SYkes,D. 
Talbot,  R.  W. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Tierney,  right  hon.  O. 
Titchfipld,  marquis 
Twiss,  H. 
Tynte,  K.  K. 
Upton,  hon.  A. 
VaUetort,  lord 
Vernon,  G.  G. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Warrender,  sir  G. 
Wellesley,  R. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wharton,  J. 
W^hitbread,  W,  H, 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
Whitmore,  W, 


im 


Williams,  J. 
WilUams,  O. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wilmington,  sir  T. 
Wilmot,  R.  Horton 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
WodehoQse,  K. 
Wood,  alderman 
Wortky,  J.  S. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 
Wynne,  d  W.  W. 
Wynne,  sir  W.W. 

TEIXBES. 

Duncannon,  vise. 
Phillimore,  J. 

PAIBBD  OFF. 

Anson,  hon.  G. 
Balfour,  J. 
Bent,  J. 
Bemal,  R. 
Boyd,  W. 
Cockbum,  sirG. 
Croker,S.W. 
Curoming,  G. 
Curwen,  J.  C. 
Dnnlop,  J. 
Edwanb,  hon.  E.  H. 
Ellis,  hon.  G.  A. 
Fitzroy,lordC. 
Fleming,  S.(Siatash) 
Gladstone,  J. 
Grant)  col. 
Grant,  G.  M. 
Gurney,  R.  H. 
Haldimand,  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Inglflby,  sir  W. 
Doyd,J.M. 
Mackintosh,  sir  J. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Smith,  R. 

Taristock,  marquis 
Thynne,  lord  H. 
WarTe,S.A. 
Williams,  liiR. 
WyviU,W. 


MnroEiTT. 


A'Court,  E.  H. 
Archdale^M. 
Ashurst,  W.  A. 
Aslell,  W. 
Astley,  sir  J.  D. 
Baker,  J. 
BaBkM,H. 
Bankes,  W. 
Banic|,M. 
Bastard,  E.  P. 
Bastard,  J. 
Belfast,  earl  of 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesdaiff  May  11. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.] 
Sir  John  Newport,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr. 
Wvnn,  lord  Milton,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and 
a  large  namber  of  members  from  the 
Commons,  brought  up  this  bill.  Sir  John 
Newport,  in  handing  it  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  said,  that  the  Commons  had 
passed  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  his  majesty's 
Catholic  subjects,  and  prayed  that  their 
lordships  would  concur  with  them  in  the 
same. 

The  Earl  of  Donoughmore  moved,  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  first  time ;  whtcb  being 
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ordered,  the  noble  earl  proceeded  to 
appoiDt  a  day  for  the  second  reading/ 
His  Cathoh^c  fellow-subjects  having,  he 
said,  long  done  him  the  honour  to  place 
their  petitions  in  his  hands,  and  make  him 
the  medium  for  communicating  their 
grievances  to  their  lordships,  he  could  but 
reel  the  greatest  satisfaction  at  welcoming 
from  the  other  House  of  parliament  a  bill 
which  was  a  signal  pledge  of  justice,  and 
of  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  Wi&  a  measure 
of  such  importance,  it  was  necessary  that 
their  lordships  should  have  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  for  consideration*  At  the 
same  time,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  House*,  and  the  near  approach  of  the 
holidays,  he  found  it  necessary  to  propose 
that  the  second  reading  should  take  place 
on  Tuesday  next, — Ordered. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Wednesday  y  May  11. 

Votes   op    Members    in    Private 

Committees.]     Sir    G.    Clerk    having 

brought  up  the  report  of  the  Leith  Dbcks 

Mr.  Kennedy  objected  to  the  measure, 
as  being  uncalled  for  in  its  present  state. 
He  was  not,  however,  indisposed  to  enter- 
tain a  compromise  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Abercromby  strongly  condemned  a 
practice,  too  prevalent  in  privatecommit- 
tees ;  namely,  that  gentlemen  should  con- 
ceive themselves  (j^ualified  to  decide  on 
the  right  of  parties,  without  listening 
Either  to  the  counsel  employed,  or  the 
evidence  adduced  on  the  respective  sub- 
jects. Such  a  practice,  as  it  affected 
members  of  that  House,  was  scandalous, 
and  ^as  it  regarded  the  interests  of  the 
persons  whose  rights  were  under  the 
deliberation  of  the  committee,  was  fraught 
with  gross  injustice. 

Mr.  Brougham  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  in  reprobating  the  practice 
of  voting  in  committees  up  stairs,  without 
amending  to  the  evidence  requisite  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  merits  of 
the,  case.  He  did  not  wish  to  use  harsh 
expressions ;  but  he  must  designate  such 
a  priEictice  as  careless;  aye,  and  even 
corrupt  too  [hear,  hear!].  The  fact 
being  indisputable,  it  was  high  time  that 
the  opinion  of  the  House  should  so 
decidedly  stigmatise  such  scandalous 
conduct  of  private  committees,  as  to 
terminate  a  mode  of  proceeding  so  dis- 
graceful to  the  Housci  and  so  unjust  to 
the  public. 


Sir  G.  Clerk  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman ;  and  he  thought  also, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  improper 
than  for  honourable  members  to  come 
down  to  the  House  and  indulge  in  general 
reflections  upon  a  subject,  with  the  facta 
of  which  they  were  not  fully  acquainted. 
The  members  of  the  committee  in  ques- 
tion had  been  pretty  regular  in  their 
attendance.  At  the  final  division,  there 
were  twenty-five  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and 
five  against  it. 

Sir  /2.  Fergusson  said,  that  some  of  the 
members  of  this  committee  were  gentle- 
men from  the  sister  kingdom ;  others  from 
the  centre  of  England,  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  sea-ports,  nor  the 
interests  connected  with  tnem.  Of  these 
gentlemen  fourteen  or  fifteen  came  into 
the  committee-room  just  before  the 
division,  and  voted  without  having  heard 
the  evidence.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  as 
unfair  a  committee  as  he  had  ever  known. 

Mr.  Wynn  thought  that  every  person 
acquainted  with  any  unfair  practices  did 
their  duty  in  coming  to  the  House  and 
openly  stating  them.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  House  had  the  power, 
when  it  saw  reason  for  doing  so,  to  send 
back  a  report  to  another  committee.  In 
the  present  instance,  however,  it  appeared 
that  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who 
had  voted  had  heard  the  evidence.  He 
therefore  saw  no  reason  why  such  a  course 
should  now  be  adopted.  He  thought 
that  members  for  Ireland  were  ab  compe- 
tent as  any  others  to  decide  upon  a 
question  of  policy,  like  that  of  the  bill 
before  the  House. 

Sir  «/.  Marjoribanks  said,  he  could 
assure  the  House,  that  there  was  no  job- 
bing  in  the  committee  ;  if  there  were,  he 
might  be  considered  the  chief  jobbery  as 
he  had  a  great  property  embarked  in  the 
Leith  Dock. 

Mr*  «7.  P.  Grant f  as  one  of  the  commit- 
tee,  thanked  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
for  his  notice  of  the  subject,  not  merely 
in  reference  to  this  particular  case^  but  at 
it  regarded  die  general  regulatitm  of 
private  committees ;  the  abuses  in  whidl 
imperatively  required  some  e£feotiu4 
alteration. 

Mr.  CroJcer  said,  that  from  the  fact  of 
the  committee  having  adjouf  ned  for  two 
days,  in  order  to  obtain. the  attendance  of 
a  member  of  the  committee  who  was  op* 
posed  to  the  bill,  and  that  of  nntny  of 
the  members  having  heard  the  whole  o( 
the  evidence;  the  report  before  the  House 
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was  freed  from  the  imputatioo  which  had 
been  attegipted  to  be  cast  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortleu  said»  he  was  glad 
that  this  subject  had  been  brought  betbre 
the  House.  The  prevalence  of  such 
practices  could  only  be  cheeky  by  an 
appeal  to  the  feelings  of  hon.  gentlemen ; 
and  there  was  no  method  of  making  that 
appeal  more  effective  than  by  a  statement 
of  the  facts  to  the  House. 

The  report  was  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday t  May  12. 

Elective  Franchise  in  Ireland 
Bill.]  Mr.  Grattan  rose  to  present  a 
petition  from  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
of  Monaghan,  against  the  bill  brought  in 
by  the  hon.  naember  for  Staffordshire, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  disfran- 
chising the  40j.  freeholders  of  Ireland. 
The  petitioners  considered  this  bill  to  be 
contrary  to  justice,  and  to  involve  a 
direct  violation  of  the  constitution.  In 
their  sentiments  he  entirely  concurred. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  petitioners  was  founded  on  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  the  question. 
If  what  the  petitioners  stated  were  fact, 
he  would  at  once  agree  with  them:  he 
would  say,  that  the  40^.  freeholder  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with.  But,  this  bill 
did  not  affect  the  40^.  freeholder.  What 
he,  and  those  who  approved  of  the  mea- 
sure, objected  to  was — the  number  of 
electors  who  were  brought  into  the  con- 
stituency, not  as  freeholders,  but  as  lease- 
holders. So  far  from  diminishing  any 
right  which  existed  at  present  in  England, 
or  which  was  valuable  to  the  constituency 
of  England,  those  who  approved  of  this 
bill  took  a  course  which  rather  blended 
the  rights  of  the  real  constituency  of  the 
two  countries,  by  striking  at  a  practice 
known  unfortunately  in  Ireland,  but  not 
at  all  known  on  this  side  of  the  water.  No 
desire  existed  to  limit  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise.  The  great  object  was 
to  introduce  a  belter  and  more  independ- 
ent description  of  voters  than  was  known 
in  Ireland  at  present. 

Mr.  Grattan  contended,  that  the  peti- 
tion spoke  facts,  and  nothing  but  facts. 
When  they  raised  the  qualification  of 
voters  above  40f.,  it  was  clearly  a  limita- 
tion of  that  right ;  and,  he  would  say,  one 
of  the  most  enormous  that  was  ever  pro« 
posed.  It  was  said,  that  the  friends  of 
this  measure  were  anxious  to  assimilate 


the  law  of  Ireland  to  the  law  of  England 
on  this  subject :  but,  he  would  maintain 
that,  at  present,  the  practice  in  England 
and  in  Wales  was  the  same  as  the  practice 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Limerick,  to  show  how  it  was 
possible  to  pass  this  bill,  without  depriving 
mdividuals,  at  a  future  period,  of  rights 
which  they  now  expected  to  enjoy  ulti- 
mately. By  the  practice  of  Ireland,  every 
holder  of  a  lease  of  40s,  was  entitled  to  a 
vote ;  and  in  all  time  to  come,  unless  the 
law  was  altered,  those  who  succeeded  him 
in  his  property  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  privilege.  Now,  it  was  intended  by 
the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for  Stafford 
to  take  away  from  all  future  holders  of 
leases  the  power  to  vote  for  members  of 
parliament.  This  was  the  admitted  ob- 
ject ;  and,  if  this  was  not  taking  away  from 
the  popular  part  of  the  community  a  right 
which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  he  knew 
not  what  to  call  it.  If  the  practice  was 
mischievous,  let  them  put  an  end  to  it  in 
some  other  way:  let  them  introduce  a 
measure  by  which  the  evil  would  be  cor- 
rected. But,  let  them  not,  by  one  sweep- 
ing measure,  deprive  four  millions  of 
people  of  an  established  rieht.  It  had 
been  reported,  that  because  he  was  hostile 
to  this  bill,  he  had  declined  to  vote  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill ;  but  it 
was  perfectly  well  known  to  gentlemen 
around  him,  that  he  had  formed  one  of 
the  majority  on  that  occasion ;  and  sorry 
he  was,  that  that  majority  was  not  ten 
times  greater  [hear]. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  objected  to  it  because,  in  their 
opinion,  the  extent  of  popular  election  in 
Ireland  would,  if  it  were  carried,  be  more 
limited  than  it  was  at  present.  Now,  he 
would  vote  for  it,  because  he  thought  it 
would  give  the  popular  interest  greater 
force  and  power  than  it  could  now  com- 
mand. At  the  present  moment,  gentle- 
men of  large  property,  by  subdividing 
their  estates,  were  enabled  to  overpower 
the  middling  and  better-informed  classes. 
But,  by  the  operation  of  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  the  weight  of  the  inde- 
pendent freeholders  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased; and  instead  of  lowering  the 
right  of  popular  election,  it  would  place 
the  coimties  of  Ireland,  which  were  now 
nothing  but  close  boroughs,  in  the  same 
free  situation  which  they  held  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  by  the  bill  which 
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he  bad  introduced,  there  was  not  one  in- 
dividual in  Ireland,  who  at  present  had  a 
right  to  vote,  to  whom  that  right  would 
not  be  preserved.  He  really  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  and  the 
reformers  in  general,  ought  to  be  first  and 
foremost,  in  supporting  this  measure. 
For  the  very  same  reason  which  induced 
the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen  to  call 
for  an  increase  of  the  elective  franchise 
in  Scotland,  his  object  being  to  destroy 
corrupt  influence — for  that  very  reason 
the  hon.  member  was  bound  to  vote  for  a 
decrease  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ire- 
land ;  because,  in  that  country,  the  ficti- 
tious voters  overwhelmed  the  real  free- 
holders. He  could  not  conceive  on  what 
principle  those  who  supported  parlia- 
mentary reform  could  oppose  this  mea- 
sure. He  was  astonished,  how  gentlemen 
who  came  into  that  House  by  the  volun- 
tary vote  of  independent  English  elec- 
tors, could  support  a  system  under  which, 
by  dividing  four  or  five  estates  into  shreds 
and  patches,  the  power  of  the  real  free- 
holder was  completely  overwhelmed! 
Thev  ought  to  support  a  measure  which 
would  put  an  end  to  a  system  so  vicious. 
Sooner  or  later,  when  the  principle  of  the 
bill  was  understood  by  the  public  at  large 
—when  the  opipions,  so  strongly  and  ge- 
nerally expressed  in  that  House,  were 
properly  weighed— the  measure  would  be 
successful.  The  misunderstanding  which 
prevailed;  the  misrepresentation  which 
had  most  unfairly  been  made  in  that 
House ;  and  the  inconsistency  which  he 
had  observed  in  the  conduct  of  various 
parties,  with  respect  to  this  measure, 
would  ultimately  be  corrected  ;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  event* 
ually  carried. 

Sir «/.  Nevoport  said,  that  as  the  prac- 
tice now  stood,  men  of  real  substance,  of 
bona  fide  property,  refused  to  attend  at 
elections.  In  many  instances,  individuals 
of  respectability  would  not  qualify  them- 
selves to  act  as  electors.  They  knew 
that  they  would  be  completely  overpower- 
ed by  those  fictitious  freeholders;  and 
therefore  they  viewed  the  elective  firan- 
chise  as  a  privilege  not  worth  having.  It 
was  to  him  most  extraordinary,  that  any 
man  who  had  looked  into  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee,  or  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  practice, 
could  oppose  a  measure  which  would  put 
down  an  evil  of  such  magnitude. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  said,  that,  besides  the 
strong  ground— that    of  piurifying  .  the 


elective  franchise — therewas  another  verr 
powerful  argument  in  support  of  the  bill. 
It  was  admitted,  that  amongst  the  evils 
which  oppressed  Ireland,  the  subdivision 
of  land  was  one  of  the  greatest.  It  was 
impossible  directly  to  interfere  with  pro- 
perty ;  and,  while  a  motive  existed  for 
the  subdivision  of  nroperty,  that  subdi.i 
vision  would  take  place.  Now,  when  the 
motive  which  led  to  that  system  waa 
known,  it  was  the  duty  of  parliament  to 
remove  it  and  its  accompanying  evil  to- 
gether. Surely  the  increase  of  lease- 
holders— at  rack-rent,  in  most  instances, 
be  it  remembered— ought  not  to  be  con- 
tinued, when  it  was  clearly  the  means  of 
perpetuating  a  generally  admitted  evil. 

Mr.  W.  Becker  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
bill,  because  he  thought  its  tendency  waa 
to  remedy  existing  evils  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  considered  the  40#. 
freeholds  a  great  evil ;  but  he  did  not  like 
the  remedy.  The  argument  for  the  pre- 
sent bill  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
numbers  of  electors,  the  real  sense  of  the 
county  could  not  be  taken,  and  that  the 
independent  voters  were  thereby  nullified. 
Was  it  forgotten  that  in  this  country  there 
were  hundreds  of  boroughs  I  Could  gen- 
tlemen discharge  from  their  minds  the 
pot-walloping  boroughs?  Could  they 
forget  thj  places  where  the  mechanics, 
being  freemen,  destroyed  by  their  num- 
bers, all  the  independent  voters?  In 
England,  boroughs  and  votes  were  sold 
openly  and  notoriously  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  and  yet  the  Irishman  was  to  be 
deprived  of  his  vote,  on  account  of  evils 
which  were  not  of  his  own  creating.  At 
Southampton,  the  right  of  voting  was  in 
the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot,  and 
individuals  who  purchased  the  right  of  the 
corporation.  When  George  Rose  stood 
for  Southampton,  and  was  hard  run,  and 
likely  to  lose  his  election,  he  was  favour- 
ed by  the  corporation,  and  at  one  stroke, 
no  less  than  sixty  of  these  voters,  all 
strangers  to  the  town,  were  created ;  and 
he  thereby  succeeded  in  getting  his  elec- 
tion. If  the  evil  was  to  be  put  down,  let 
it  be  a  general  measure.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Galway  had  given  instances  in 
which  the  40f .  freeholders  had  acted  with 
the  greatest  independence.  He  believed 
the  present  bill  to  be  a  contrivance,  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  members,  to  secure 
their  return  to  parliament*  These  mem- 
bers had  created  votes,  whicli  they  ex- 
pected to  find  dependent,  but  which  they 
nqw  discovered  were  too  often  indepea* 
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dent.  They  foand  the  voters  in  a  state 
of  mutiny.  They  would  not  go  with  the 
landlord,  as  it  was  intended  and  expected 
they  should;  and  they  often  went  wth 
the  priest,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  land- 
lord. This  was  their  real  fault.  It  was 
not  their  general  dependence,  but  occa- 
sional independence,  which  was  struck  at 
by  this  bill.  For  these  reasons,  though  as 
yet  he  had  voted  for  it,  he  should  vote 
against  its  further  progress. 

Sir  George  Rose  said,  that  the  occur- 
rence alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member, 
could  not  have  taken  place  at  Southampton, 
as  the  voters  must  at  least  be  made  a  year 
before  the  election. 

Mr.  Monck  said,  he  would  not  vouch 
for  the  statement.  He  had  read  it  in  a 
newspaper:  it  might  have  been  inserted 
for  election  purposes. 

Lord  MiUon  admitted  that  the  bill 
deprived  certain  persons  of  a  right  to 
vote,  but  he  was  so  fully  convinced  that 
that  right  gave  rise  to  great  evils, 
that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  the 
bill.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing the  hon.  member  for  Staffordshire 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  proceed 
with  this  bill,  or  to  postpone  it  until  the 
final  determination  of  another  measure, 
on  the  success  of  which  its  operations 
must  ultimately  depend. 

Mr.  UUleton  said,  he  was  quite  ready 
to  comply  with  whatever  might  be  the 
wish  of  the  House  on  the  subject.^  He 
would  either  wait  the  decision  which 
might  be  come  to  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
or  he  would  proceed  that  evening ;  but 
he  was  particularly  desirous  to  avoid 
doing  any  thing  which  might  be  construed 
into  a  breach  of  faith.  He  was  willing 
that  the  wishes  of  the  members  for  Down 
and  Armagh,  both  of  whom  he  saw  in  the 
House,  should  be  complied  with  relative 
to  the  postponement. 

Colonel  Porde  said,  he  was  indifferent 
whether  the  elective  franchise  bill  should 
be  disposed  of  now,  or  postponed  to  a 
future  day,  provided  it  was  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  if  the  great  measure  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation  should  be  carried  in 
another  place,  this  bill  should  be  perse- 
vered in  and  pressed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  was  consistent  with  the  forms  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Brc/wnkm  ^ose  to  address  the 
House,  but  was  for  some  time  wholly  in- 
audible; owing  to  the  subdued  tone  in 
which  he  spoke.  He  alluded  to  the  opinion 
be  had  recently  given  on  the  aubject  of 


Catholic  claims,  which  opinion  he  saw  no 
reason  to  retract.  He  particularly  re- 
commended the  passing  a  measure  of 
general  conciliation ;  and  he  looked  upon 
the  bill  which  had  been  alluded  to  as  a 
component  part  of  that  measure.  The 
concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
the  increase  of  the  qualification  of  elec- 
tors, and  the  provision  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  were  called  for  by  the 
present  situation  of  Ireland.  If  any  of 
these  measures  were  not  to  be  carried, 
still  be  should  not  regret  the  vote  he  had 
given.  He  was  deeply  anxious  that  the 
bill  should  be  carried ;  but  to  its  present 
postponement  he  could  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention, if  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  should 
be  carried  In  another  place,  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  alacrity  to  press  on  the 
elective  franchise  bill.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  former  bill  should  be  lost,  he  would 
certainly  abandon  the  latter. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  said,  that  he  rose  prin- 
cipally to  express  his  admiration  of  the 
manly  and  candid  course  taken  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Armagh.  What  that 
hon.  gentleman  had  stated  had  had  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  his  mind.  In  look- 
ing at  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  he  could  not 
put  out  of  view,  that  a  portion  of  that 
people  was  Protestant ;  and  on  their  be- 
halt  he  also  felt  a  strong  interest*  It  was 
fit,  therefore,  in  conceding  the  claims,  to 
grant  them  in  such  a  way  as  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Protestant  mind ;  or  the 
House  would,  in  fact,  be  doing  little  more 
than  changing  the  sides  of  the  difficulty. 
The  great  object  was,  to  consolidate  the 
whole  power  of  the  empire ;  and  that 
could  not  be  attained  without  conciliation. 
With  reference  to  the  elective  franchise 
bill,  he  should  be  prepared  to  defend  it 
/upon  every  principle — upon  a  principle  of 
reform.  He  should  be  able  to  show  that 
the  same  principle  applied  to  particular 
parts  of  the  elective  franchise  in  this 
country  would  be  beneficial,  and  tend  much 
to  the  independence  of  parliament  and 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Having,  how- 
ever, accepted  the  support  of  seversd  mem- 
bers on  the  great  auestion,  which  sup- 
port had  been  most  honourably  given,  be 
should  feel  bound  to  support  we  minor 
bill,  which  had  for  its  object  to  increase 
the  qualificaticm  of  voters  m  Ireland,  even 
if  Jte  could  not  find  raasons  for  it  in  all 
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wflpecU  tatiiftoloirv  to  hit  own  roiad. 
He  looked  at  the  m\  for  the  provition  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  ia  the  Mine  light. 
He  was  bound  to  support  it;  for  on  that 
oooditioQ  the  support  to  the  great  ques- 
tion, which  was  not  less  than  that  of  re- 
Ijgioos  liberty  in  the  country  generally^ 
bad  been  given.  He  sbooldt  therefore, 
feel  warranted  in  making  even  greater 
sacrifices  on  that  subject,  than  he  was  in 
feet  called  upon  to  make*  Standing  as 
the  measure  dkl,  he  felt  obliged  to  several 
boo.  membersfor  their  assistance  and  votes 
in  favour  of  a  bill  which  seemed  to  him 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  empire. 

Colonel  Trench  was  desirous  of  ex* 
pressing  his  regret,  that  bv  the  loss  of  the 
present  bill,  Ireland  would  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit  of  a  measure  of  great  import*^ 
ance  [cries  of"  no,  no"], 

Mr.  JL  Martin  thought  that  thb  bill 
vould  be  one  of  the  greatest  visitations 
^ver  inflicted  on  Ireland,  if  it  should  pass 
into  a  Isw,  without  being  accompanied  by 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  it  would  produce  a  commo- 
tion, perhaps  a  rebellion,  in  Ireland ;  and 
this  he  was  ready  to  prove  on  a  proper 
occasion* 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.-<-The  fur- 
^r  consideration  of  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise bill  was  deferred  till  the  27th. 

Waobs  or  Labourbrs  oct  of  the 
Poor  Rates.]  Mr.  Monck  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  in 
certain  cases,  the  payment  of  any  part 
4>f  the  Wages  of  Labourers  out  of  the 
Poor  Rates.  The  hon.  gentleman  ob- 
iMrved,  that  this  practice  of  rendermg 
every  agricultural  labourer  partially  a 
pituper,  went  not  .only  to  annihilate  all 
independency  of  principle  among  the 
lower  classes,  but  to  incumber  the  country 
with  a  population  which  it  had  no  means 
of  providing  for.  The  law,  as  it  stood, 
amounted  absolutely  to  a  bounty  upon 
Idleness.  A  labourer  who,  by  day-work, 
earned,  say  Ss*  a-week,  was  unable,  if  he 
had  a  family,  to  live  on  this,  and  received, 
perhaps,  6s.  therefore  in  aid  from  the 
parish.  If  he  was  a  man  industriously  in- 
•diAed,  and  by  task-work  or  other  extra 
exertion,  raised  his  8#»  earnings  to  12«., 
what  was  the  oonsequeaee^  He  had  his 
toil  for  his  pains:  for  theo  the  parish 
gave  him  2s.  And  e^ven  this  was  a  slighter 
evil  than  the  eacomagement  whidi  this 
practice  gave  to  eerly  marnages.    Ia  bis 


natural  state,  the  bachelor  stood  better  off 
than  the  married  roan:  his  gains  might 
be  equal,  and  his  burthens  were  less ;  and 
this  comparative  ease  of  condition  formed 
the  true  and  legitimate  clieck  to  impro" 
vident  unions.  But  our  law  now  neutra- 
lized that  check  entirely ;  or  rather,  in«- 
deed,  gave  a  bounty  to  a  man  for  produce 
ing  children  which  he  could  not  maintain. 
The  law  said  now,  that  a  single  man 
should  not  earn  so  much  by  his  daily 
labour  as  a  married  man.  While  he  was 
a  bachelor,  he  must  labour  at  so  low  a 
rate,  that  all  hope  of  making  any  pro- 
vision for  matrimony  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  had  only  to  marry  at  onc€^ 
without  thinking  of  consequences  and  the 
parish  would  at  once  increase  his  wages, 
and  give  a  pauper's  support,  as  fast  as 
they  were  born,  to  his  children.  The 
hon.  member,  after  commenting  generally 
upon  the  oppressiveness  as  well  as  the 
impolicy  of  the  existing  system,  sat  down 
by  movmg  for  leave  to  brjng  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  J.  Benett  was  not  disposed  to  opi- 
pose  the  bringing  in  of  this  bill,  though  he 
doubted  much  whether  the  good  resulta 
would  follow  which  the  hon.  member  pre- 
dicated of  it.  He  always  viewed  with 
alarm  any  approach  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  poor  laws;  as  hitherto  such  alter- 
ations had  been  but  rarely  for  the  better. 
The  complaint  was  not  so  much  against 
the  law  as  its  administration ;  and  the  go* 
vernors  of  the  poor  were  charged  with 
too  much  liberality  in  applying  me  funds 
destined  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  But 
surely,  when  the  agricultural  people  were 
themselves  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
poor  rates,  nobody  could  quarrel  with 
them  for  dispensing  their  own  money  too 
generously.  The  shop-keepers  might  con- 
tribute a  portion ;  but  they  also  gained  by 
the  better  condition  of  the  poor,  in  an  in- 
creased sale  of  their  goods.  No  man  was 
more  anxious  than  he  was  to  see  the  poor 
of  this  country  comfortably  provided  for ; 
but,  in  his  conscience,  he  believed  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  this  House  to  legis- 
late effectually  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  George  Chetwund  undertook  to  af- 
firm that  it  was  not  legal  to  pay  labourers' 
wages  out  of  the  poor's  rates.  I^e  was 
aware  that  such  a  practice  ea^isted  in 
some  places ;  but  he  had  never  heard  it 
jostified  by  a  lawyer  in  that  House.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
pronounce,  by  a  new  biUf  upon  the  iU 
legality  of  that  which  bad  never  been 
dreaded. 
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Mr.  Monck,  in  rt ply^  ttated,  that  he  was 
still  of  opmioa  that  under  the  statute  of 
Elitebetb,  it  was  lawful  to  apply  the  poor 
rates  in  aid  of  wages.  By  that  act  the 
overseers  were  boand  to  provide  for  the 
poor,  and  of  course  to  supply  such  de- 
nciency  in  their  wages  as  would  enable 
them  to  subsist.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  entertain  the  subject,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  not  inferior  to  that  of  Ca- 
tholic emancipation,  or  any  other  that 
might  be  brought  before  that  House. 
.  Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Assimilation  of  the  Curabncies 
OF  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.] 
The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee, 

Mr.  Wallace  rose.  He  stated  his  ob^ 
ject  to  be,  to  do  away  one  of  the  osost  im- 
portant distinctions,  remaining  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and,  at  tbe 
same  time,  to  remove  one  of  the  greatest 
practical  inconveniences  Ireland  was  now 
subject  to,  by  assimilating  the  currencies 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  object,  he  said,  was  neither  new 
to  the  House  nor  to  Uiose  who,  by  pro* 
perty,  by  commercial  transactions,  or  even 
by  official  situations,  were  connected  with 
Ireland — all  had  felt  the  iaconventeooe 
arning  from  the  difference  of  the  cur- 
rencies, and  all  had  been  anxious  that, 
whenever  practicable,  the  removal  of  it 
should  be  effected.  This,  if  any  were  ne* 
cessary,  was  his  apology  for  bringing 
forward  the  present  motion,  that  concur- 
ring in  that  general  feeling,  he  thought 
that  the  time  was  peculiarly  favourable 
for  such  a  measure.  That  elthouffh  the 
evil  was  then  most  felt,  it  was  not  m  pe- 
riods of  great  fluctuation,  but  when  the 
exchange  was,  as  it  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  steady,  when  the  curreB^ 
cies  were  bearing  their  due  proportion  to 
each  other,  that  such  a  change  could  be 
undertaken  with  advantage  and  with 
safetv« 

When  l>rought  forward  at  one  time, 
difficulties  presented  themselves  from  the 
restrtetton  on  money  payments  and  the 
paper  currency,  which  were  thought  In- 
superable ;  but  on  that  occasion  there  \ras 
not  one  who  did  not  concur  in  thinking 
the  measure  desirable  at  a  more  fevour- 
able  season.  When  it  was  again  brought 
forward  it  was  rather  postponed  than  cb* 
jected  to,  on  an  understanding  tliat  it  was 
to  be  brought  forward  b^  the  govern- 
ment*   The  authority  arising  from  what 


passed  on  tliese  ocoasiens  he  stated  to^ 
have  been  powerfully  confirmed  by  pas- 
sages, which  he  cpoted  from  the  report 
of  a  committee  m  the  year  1804>,  of 
which  lord  Oriel  was  chairman.  The 
difficulties  then  apprehended  had  vanish- 
ed by  our  return  to  cash  pavmentSy  and 
the  measure  was  now  confined  to  the 
mere  equalisation  of  the  current  mooiet 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  kin^om. 

When  the  real  and  nommal  exchangee 
was  at  par,  that  is,  when  the  payments 
balance  each  other,  and  there  is  no  depre«« 
ciation  in  the  currency  of  either  couotryi 
the  diierence  between  tbe  currency  was 
8^  per  cent,  this  was,  however^  liable  lo 
be  affected  by  different  circumstaDces ; 
and  be  held  an  account  in  his  band  which 
showed  the  extent  of  its  fluctuation  to 
have  been  at  one  time  as  high  as  19  pet 
cent  in  favour  of  England,  at  another  to 
have  been  as  low  as  1^.  These  floctoa-k 
tions  took  place  subsequently  to  the  acta 
which  permitted  the  free  importation  of 
com  and  the  transfer  of  stock,  at  a  time 
too,  when  at  Liverpool  and  Edinborgh 
tbe  exchange  was  confined  to  the  mere 
expense  of  the  transmission  of  money 
commuted  for  bills  at  a  fij^  and 
known  number  of  days.  He  did^not  say 
that  this  measure  would  destroy  the  ex« 
change  between  the  two  countries,  but  hO 
saw  no  reason  why,  when  the  only  differ-k 
ence  between  them  was  removed  by  the  as- 
similation of  the  currencies,  that  whidi 
occurred  at  the  places  he  had  mentioned^ 
should  not  equally  occur  in  Ireland,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inconvenience  «f 
the  exchange  shoirid  not  be  removed  by 
taking  away  all  hs  Uncertdnty. 

He  then  stated  tbeeffiscts  of  this  uncer* 
tainty  in  the  injury  it  produced,  both  to 
the  mdividuals,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  affiscted  all  the  commercial  tnins«* 
actions  between  England  and  Ireland  ( 
which,  however  unavoidable  in  the  intev* 
course  between  Foreign  States,  ought 
not  to  subsist  in  that  between  parts  of 
the  same  kingdom,  in  which,  if  the  cuf^ 
rency  was  the  same,  no  nominal  exchango 
could  eacist.,  This,  he  aiid,  was  the  caaa 
m 'respect  to  London,  Liverpool^  and 
Edinburgh ;  and  tbe  union  could  never 
be  considered  aa  complete,  till  it  was  so 
in  respect  to  Ireland. 

To  obtain  this,  it  was  necesiary  to  brine 
the  money  of  account  and  the  money  m 
ciroulation  to  an  equality,  and  to  wnko 
such  money  as  circulated  in  any  part  of 
the  empire,  of  a  value  diffiireni  from  what 
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it  bore  in  the  other  parts  of  it,  the  lame. 
At  first  sight,  the  change  of  that  by 
which  the  prices  of  every  thing  were  to 
be  affected  appeared  formidable,  and  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  great  confusion  :  prac- 
tically, however,  it  had  not  proved  so. 
The  history  of  the  coin  of  every  country 
showed  the  facility  with  which  changes 
in  its  value  had  been  affected ;  and  per- 
haps no  country  had  been  more  liable  to 
changes  than  Ireland  itself. 

He  then  traced  the  state  of  the  current 
money  of  Ireland  from  the  remote  periods 
of  its  history,  to  the  difference  that  was 
first  established  between  that  and  the 
currency  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward the  fourth;  thedifferent attempts  that 
had  been  made  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
standard  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
during  the  administration  of  lord  Strafford ; 
the  state  of  the  coin  preceding  the  ar- 
rival of  James  the  second;  the  measures 
adopted  by  that  monarch  in  raising  both 
the  gold  and  silver ;  to  the  act  of  George 
the  second,  by  which  both  the  gold  and 
silver  were  brought  to  the  nominal  value 
at  which  they  now  stand,  of  8^  per  cent 
above  the  value  of  the  same  coins  in 
England. 

The  same  inconveniences,  he  said,  had 
been  felt  from  the  difference  of  currencies 
between  England  and  Scotland  previously 
to  the  union  between  those  parts  of  tlie 
kingdom;  and  by  the  16th  article  it  was 
expressly  stipulated,  the  currencies  should 
be  in  future  the  same ;  and  a  part  of  that 
money  which  was  to  be  received  as  in- 
demmfication,  was  made  applicable  to 
compensate  those  who  should  suffer  by 
this  change*  The  effect  expected  was 
produced;  the  exchange  fell,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period,  has  con- 
tinued fixed  since  that  time,  and  by  bills 
at  a  certain  number  of  days,  notwith- 
standing all  thcf  shocks  to  which  the  pub- 
lic credit  has  been  exposed. 

The  inconvenience  of  an  uncertain  ex- 
change,  as  attaching  to  all  commercial 
transactions,  was,  he  stated,  felt  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  those  trans- 
actions, which,  he  was  happy  to  believe, 
as  it  regarded  Ireland,  owing  to  the  re- 
peal of  the  Union  duties,  and  other  mea- 
sures lately  taken,  was  likely  to  be  most 
rapid.  He  then  stated  the  imports  and 
exports  at  different  periods,  and  observed 
bow  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  had  gra- 
dually absK>rbed  the  foreign  trade  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  now  chiefly  carried  on 
through  British  ports. 
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5,387,000 


The  average  of  seven  years  exports  from 
Ireland,  according  to  oificial  value,— 

EDdinfc  January  1787 :  <£  ^« 

ToGi^tBriUin fi04,49S 

Foreign  Countries 540,051 

l,044,S4a 

Ending  Janosry  1792 : 
To  Great  Britain  and  Colo- 
nics,   4,180,000 

Foreign  Countries 1,207,000 

Ending  January  1823 : 
To  Great  Britain  and  Colo- 
nies,   7,850.000 

Foreign  Countries 303,547 

8.152,547 

The  average  of  the  first  period  made 
one-half  the  trade  foreign. 

Of  the  second  ditto,  nearly  two-ninths. 

Of  the  third  ditto,  not  more  than  one 
twenty-seventh. 

It  was,  however,  less  in  respect  to  the 
policy  of  the  measure  on  which  he  be- 
lieved there  was  likely  to  be  any  doubts 
than  in  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  to  be  carried  into  effect.  This  he 
proceeded  to  detail. 

The  actual  currency  of  Ireland  con- 
sisted in  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and 
of  private  Bankers,  in  bills  of  exchange, 
in  sovereigns,  guineas,  and  silver,  of  Uie 
different  denominations  used  in  England^ 
and  issued  from  the  British  Mint;  ia 
tokens  issued  at  different  periods,  and 
under  the  authority  of  several  acts  of  par- 
liament (a  great  proportion  of  which 
had  been  called  in),  and  partly  of  copper 
coined  expressly  for  the  use  of  Ireland, 
at  the  rate  of  thirteen-pence  or  twenty- 
six  halfpennies  to  the  shilling. 

The  Irish  pounds  and  the  Irish  shilling, 
were  therefore  mere  imaginary  monies; 
the  coin  which  was  in  circulation,  with 
the  exception  of  the  copper,  was  British 
coin,  passioff  according  to  the  money 
of  account,  tor  nominally  one-thirteenth 
more  than  iu  value  as  British  currency. 
The  copper  coin,  as  was  stated,  being  at 
one-thirteenth  less  than  the  copper  money 
of  Great  Britain. 

What  he  proposed  was,  to  make  the 
nominal  money  of  account  equal  to  the 
value  of  that  of  circulation,  and  raise  the 
copper  to  the  rate  of  that  passing  in  Eng- 
land. 

He  admitted  this  latter,  as  affecting  the 
lower  orders,  to  be  an  important  change ; 
but  argued,  that  the  ineonvenience  arising 
from  it  could  be  only  temporary,  and  that 
no  real  injury  could  be  produced  to  them; 
either  in  their  dealings  or  the  value  of 
their  labour.    If  this  change  were  the 
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wbolet  thiiB  tfould  be  iio  oeoeBd^  Ibr 
a  Idgislalire  oiewinre,  the  prerogad?*  of 
the  Croim  was  sufficient  to  effiset  it, 
6Mier  bj  nisiog  the  value  of  the  eoiii  ao- 
toidly  curreat,  or  bj  citing  it  ia  and 
iiimiiig  a  new  and  more  valuable  coin  in 
its  place ;  the  latter,  thoueh  attended  with 
iome  lexbense,  be  thoognt  on  mai^y  ac- 
coonta.  the  most  desirabU  course.  What 
ereaied  tbe  necessity  of  a  legislative  mea- 
stlfawab,  tberegnktion  of  contraotSi  either 
actually  subsisting  or  hereafter  to  be  en- 
tered into.  Wkb  respect  to  the  first,  be 
stated,  thaa  as  carrencj  bears  the  proper-* 
lion  of  44tba  to  the  noannal  value,  and 
that  in  every  payuem  made  -fftlis  of 
Ifve  value  in  current  British  coin,  was 
deemed  equivalent  to  the  sum  stipulated 
in  nominal  currency;  that  is,  that  lOOL 
British  would  be  received  as  equal  to 
lOd^.  6«.  8d.  Irish ;  this  was  the  rule  he 
should  adopt,  and  declare  ibat  every  sub- 
sisting contract,  having  reference  to  Irish 
currieney,  shoiiild  be  taken  to  be  satisfied 
bf  repayment  of  ^rths  of  tbe  sum  stip- 
ulated in  the  carreacy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. This,  it  is  true,  would  nominally  re- 
dace  the  amount  due  by  -rVth,  but  the 
va]\ie  of  what  was  due  would  be  unaltered, 
and  the  sum  received  would,  after  the 
measnre  had  taken  place^  be  precisely 
the  same  as  before. 

With  respect  to  centra»ts  to  be  entered 
into,  he  proposed  to  enact,  that  after  a 
day  to  be  fi)ced  in  the  bill,  they  should 
all  have  reference  to  British  currency. 
Mo  inconvenience  should  arise  from  this, 
except  firom  the  ignorance  of  one  of  the 
partiea,  and  this  he  could  propose  to 
^ovi#o  against  by  mesanres  that  might 
gVfe  the  most  general  publicity  to  the 
pk^visioms  of  tbe  bill. 

Tbe  debt  of  Ireland,  which  was  now 
Stated  in  Irish  aonrreney,  he  fpropesed 
llvould  hereafter  be  reduced  to  its 
amount  in  British  currency,  and  become 
neminaHy  whet  it  was  in  reality.  No 
ici^ry  by  this  would  be  suffiered  by  the 
jnhlkt  t^edkof,  whose  interests  would 
eantimie  to  enjoy  the  same  protection  as 
Wfore;  the  saate  sum  in  principal  or  inter- 
eit  weeld  slill  bo  receivable,  although  the 
nominal  amount  of  both  would  undergo  a 
dia(rtnmionk 

Me  should  propose  that  sit  books  of 
ieeoilntv  In  which  the  public  had  any  ia- 
tarM,  should  be  in  futnm  kept  in  British 
aainrenoy;  The  chief  bfamohes  of  the 
Sevenne  were  ahready,  aaeessed  in  this  cur- 
fancy  ;  they  were  then  converted  into  Lnsb, 

VOL,  Mil. 


and  whSen  the  oecounls  w^re  to  be' render- 
ed to  the  treasury  or  to  parliament,  again 
converted  into  JBrltish.  The  inconveni^ 
ence  of  this  practice  was  obvious,  and  it 
would  be  removed  by  tbe  provisions  he 
had  stated. 

With  respect  to  Bank  notes  which  now 
circulated,  and  bad  been  isiued  with  refer^i' 
ence  to  Irish  currenov»  they  consisted  of 
those  of  the  bank  of  Irelimd,  and  those  of 
private  bankets*  He  fthofald  not  propose 
tlie  calling  in  either  one  description  or 
tlie  other,  but  that  all  notes  that  were 
iscned  in  future,  oither  by  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  or  the  private  banks,  lAo^iM  have 
reference  to  British  cerrency.  The  Bank 
of  Irdand,  he  understood,  compounded 
for  their  stamp  duties,  and  were  not  in 
tbe  habit  of  re-issuing  the  notes  that  re- 
turned to  them ;  to  that  body,  therefore^ 
tile  provision  could  produce  no  inconve- 
nience. The  private  bankers  were,  how* 
ever,  in  a  diierent  situation ;  they  did  not 
oempound,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
reissuing  any  note  returned  to  them 
during  three  years  from  iu  date ;  the  de- 
priving them  of  this  privilege  without 
compensation,  would  be  an  injustice,  and 
tbe  Compensation  he  should  propose  was, 
that  for  all  notes  returned  to  them  within 
a  year  from  their  date,  if  sent  to  the  stamp 
office,  they  should  be  allowed  the  full 
amount  of^^the  stamps;  if  during  the  se- 
cond year,  }ths  of  the  amount ;  and  if 
during  the  Uiird,  one  half.  This  compen- 
sation he  felt  to  be  a  very  liberal  one,  and 
had  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Hiere  were  minor  details, 
with  which  he  did  not  think  it  necetsaiy 
to  trouble  the  eommittfee.  These  #ere 
the  general  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  measure  he  had  to  propose,  and  to 
these  he  did  not  anticipate  any  objection. 
He  certainly  had  heard  some  fears  ex- 
pressed ;  among  others,  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  be  the  means  of  the  mone^ 
being  at  times  drawn  from  Ireland  to  thia 
country ;  this,  he  argued  at  some  length, 
eottld  not  be  the  case ;  and  even  suppos- 
ing the  danner  not  to  be  as  visionary 
as  he  believed,  the  remedy  of  an  inferior 
currency  was  an  evil  that  infinitely  out- 
weighed it.-t-He  was  aware  of  the  prejtt- 
dices  that  it  was  liable  to,  but  these  pre- 
judices Ibust  always  bO  encountered}  if 
they  Wet«  an  argument  now,  they  were 
so  at  all  times,  and  he  did  not  see  that 
any  pe^od  was  likely  to  arise  in  which 
they  mi|;ht  be  encountered  with  less  ap- 
prehension than  at  present. 
2P 
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He  did  not,  be  taldt  propose  this  at  a 
measure  of  great  political  importance,  but 
of  considerable  practical  convenience.  If 
It  did  not  take  away  the  exchange  be- 
tween the  countries,  it  would  settle  and 
fix  its  rate ;  it  would  facilitate  thetransac- 
tions»  and  convert  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries  into  a  really  home  trade, 
with  all  the  advantages  belonging  to  it. 
Above  all,  and  to  which  he  attached  the 
greatest  moment,  it  would  remove  a  great 
subsisting  distinction,  and  by  so  doing 
tend  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
and  encburage  a  difiusion  of  British  capi- 
tal throughout  Ireland,  and,  by  affording 
means  c?  employment,  probably  have 
some  share  in  alleviating  toe  distress  and 
povertv  which  had  been  the  parent  of  all 
the  crimes  and  disorders  by  which  Ireland 
has  been  so  long  disgraced  and  afflicted. — 
Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved  the 
following  resolutions : 

1.  <<  That  the  pound  sterling  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  is,  accord* 
ing  to  the  currency  of  each,  divisible  into 
twenty  shillings ;  and  that  the  shilling  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively  is, 
according  to  the  said  currency  of  each, 
divisible  into  twelve-pence  ;  but  that  the 
silver  coin  which  represents  a  shilling  of 
the  money  of  Great  Britain,  is  paid,  ac- 
cepted and  taken  as  representmg  one 
shilling  and  one  penny  of  the  currency  of 
Ireland,  and  the  pound  sterling  of  the 
currency  of  Great  Britain,  is,  at  the  par 
of  exchange,  paid,  accepted  and  deemed 
as  equivalent  to  one  pound  one  shilling 
and  eight  pence  of  the  currency  of  Ireland; 
and  that  any  sum  of  British  currency,  is 
at  the  same  par  of  exchange,  paid  ac* 
cepted  and  deemed  as  equivalent  to  an 
amount  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  of 
the  currency  of  Ireland,  greater  by  one- 
twelfth  part  than  the  amount  of  pounds 
shillings  and  pence,  of  the  currency  of 
Great  Britain  contained  in  such  sum ;  and 
that  any  sum  of  Irish  currency  is,  at 
the  same  par  of  exchange,  paid,  accepted 
and  deemed  as  equivalent  to  an  amount 
of  pounds  shillings  and  pence  of  the  cur- 
rency of  Great  Britain,  less  bv  one- 
thirteenth  part  than  the  amount  orpounds 
*hillings  and  pence  of  the  currency  of 
Ireland  contained  in  such  sum. 

2.  <'  That  as  great  complexity  of  ac- 
counts between  persons  residing  within 
die  different  parts  of  the  same  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  other  inconveniences,  arise  from  the 
said  di&rence  of  currency,   it   is    the 


opinion  of  this  House,  That  it  ia  desirabW 
to  assimilate  the  currency  of  Ireland  to 
the  currency  of  Great  Britain,  without 
disturbing  the  relation  between  debtor 
and  creditor,  and  to  make  hereafter  one 
uniform  currency  for  the  United  Kuig- 
dom. 

8.  "  That  it  is  expedient  diat  ibe 
values  of  the  monies  of  account  in  Ireland^ 
and  monies  of  account  in  Great  Britain, 
should  in  all  cases  whatever  be  asaioiil* 
ated  to  each  other. 

4.  <«  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  duties 
constituting  the  public  revenues  of  Ire« 
land,  should  be  calculated  and  received^ 
by  the  several  departments  under  which 
they  are  collected,  in  the  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  that  all  books  and 
accounts  kept  in<relation  to  such  duties, 
and  all  accounts  in  which  the  public  have 
any  interest,  should  he  kept  and  stated  in 
the  sftid  currency  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  in  no  other. 

5.  *'  That  it  is  expedient  that  the  pub- 
lic debt  in  Ireland  should  cease  to  be 
estimated  in  Irish  currency,  and  that  in 
all  accounts  thereof  the  same  shall  be 
stated  at  its  amount  in  the  currency  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  all  sums  paya- 
ble for  interest  in  respect  of  the  said  debt, 
should  be  calculated  and  paid  in  the  said 
currency  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

6.  "  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  exist- 
ing salaries,  allowances,  pensions,  duties 
and  debts,  and  all  contracts,  agreements, 
and  stipulations  for  the  payment  of  money, 
having  reference  to  Irish  currency,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  fully  discharged  and 
satisfied  by  payment  according  to  the 
amount  in  Brilisli  currency,  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  thirteenth  parts  of  the 
amount  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  Irish  cur- 
rency. 

7.  <<  That  it  is  expedient,  that  irom 
and  aAer  the  period  of  assimilating  the 
Irish  to  the  British  currency,  all  con- 
tracts, agreements,  and  stipulations,  io- 
volvinff  or  implving  the  payment  of  money, 
should  be  held  to  be  entered  into  in  re- 
ference to  money  of  the  value  and  de- 
scription of  that  now  circulating  in  Great 
Britain,  unless  the  contrary  be  made  to 
appear. 

8.  <•  That  it  ia  expedient,  that  in  pur- 
suance of  any  proclamation  to  be  issued 
by  his  majesty,  the  several  coins  of  Great 
Britain  should  circulate  in  Ireland  at  the 
same  nominal  as  well  as  at  the  same  real 
value  as  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom, 
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9.  *' That  it  is  expedient  that  all  cop- 
per coin  of  the  currency  of  Ireland,  be 
permitted  to  be  brought  to  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  in  pursuance  of  any  proclamation 
to  be  issuea  by  his  majesty,  and  that  tliere 
be  deh'verd  at  the  said  Bank  of  Ireland 
a  sura  in  the  current  copper  coin  of 
Great  Britain,  after  the  rate  of  twelve- 
pence  of  the  English  copper  coin  for  thir- 
teen pence  of  the  Irish  copper  coin" 

Sir  J.  Setoport  expressed  his  concur- 
rence in  the  principle  of  the  measure, 
though  he  feared  it  would  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty  m  the  execu- 
tion. It  might  certainly  excite  some  de- 
gree of  alarm,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
accompanied  with  such  modifications  as 
might  allay  any  feelings  of  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  L.  Foster  approved  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  measure,  and  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  over  the 
obstacles  opposed  to  it.  He  believed 
that  in  two  months  after  it  should  pass 
into  a  law,  it  might  be  brought  into  prac- 
tical operation. 

Sir  H,  Pamell  thanked  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  government  for  having 
broueht  before  parliament  a  subject, 
which  was  so  well  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  commercifld  intercourse  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

Mr.  Grenfell  approved  of  the  plan,  and 
thought  the  present  was  the  best  time  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  The  copper  coin 
of  Ireland  was  circulatrae,  at  nearly  double 
the  yalue  of  copper  in  the  market ;  hold- 
ing out  the  greatest  temptation  to  coun- 
terfeit money.  A  new  copper  coinage 
would  increase  the  size  of  the  Irish  pence 
end  halfpence ;  and  that  alone  would  re- 
concile the  lower  orders  in  Ireland  to  the 
present  measure. 

Mr.  M.  Fitzgerald  returned  his  thanks 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  for 
die  very  salutary  measure  of  wnicb  he  had 
just  stated  the  outline  to  the  committee. 
He  did  not  anticipate  any  of  those  prac- 
tical difficulties  from  it,  which  had  been 
mentioned  by  some  of  his  hon.  friends. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  certain  that  it 
would  tend  much  to  the  simplification  of 
the  present  system;  and  by  so  doing, 
would  greatly  benefit  the  commerce  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Martin  suggested  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  expediency  of  issuing 
a  coinage  of  silver  threepences.  We  had 
formerly  had  silver  pence  and  silver  two* 
pencet;  and  the  recurrence  to  such  a 


currency  would  be  a  measure  of  very  great 
and  very  general  convenience. 
The  resolntioos  were  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  May  IS. 
Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  The 
Archbishop  of  York  presented  a  petition 
from  the  clerey  of  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  against  granting  f^irther  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics. 

Lord  King  said,  he  ^ould  not  assert 
that  the  opposition  at  the  meeting  at 
which  this  petition  had  been  Toted  waa 
numerous,  but  it  certainly  was  very  re- 
spectable, and  that  the  arguments  urged 
against  the  petition  had  been  distinguished 
for  good  sense  and  sound  reasoning.  It 
was  worthy  of  remark,  that  but  few  peti« 
tions  had  been  presented  from  tlie  clergy 
of  those  dioceses  which  were  large  and 
rich,  such  as  Canterbury,  York,  Winches- 
ter, and  Durham  ;  whereas  they  ^ame  ia 
great  numbers  from  4bo8e  parts  of  the 
country  in  'which  the  dioceses  were  small ; 
in  short,  from  those  places  from  which 
translations  might  be  desirable.  He  must, 
however,  say,  that  for  his  part,  he  pre- 
ferred the  steady  and  venerable  fixtures 
of  a  House  to  those  pieces  of  furniture 
which  were  moveable  and  liable  to 
change. 

Lord  Kenyan  said,  it  was  not  fair  to 
make  such  observations  when  those  mem- 
bers of  the  ri^ht  reverend  bench  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  House, 
were  absent.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  it  was  a  downright  calumny 
to  represent  the  petitions  which  were  pre- 
sented against  the  Catholic  claims  as 
proceeding  from  interested  motives  on  the 
part  of  the  right  reverend  bench,  or  to 
insinuate  that,  in  this  instance,  the  clergy 
did  not  act  from  their  sense  of  duty,  but 
gave  way  to  temporal  views.  To  say  this, 
he  would  repeat,  was  nothing  less  than  a 
downriffht  calumny. 

Lord  King  replied,  that  as  to  the  noble 
baron  saying  that  any  thing  which  fell 
from  him  was  or  was  not  a  calumny,  that 
was  what  he  heartily  despised ;  but  if  the 
noble  lord  meant  to  say,  that  what  he 
had  just  stated  respecting  the  quarter 
from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  peti- 
tions came  was  not  the  fact,  he  must  give 
him  a  flat  denial.  The  fact  notoriously 
was,  that  the  petitions  had  been  numerous 
from  the  counties  where  the  dioceses  were 
small,  and  that  comparatively  few  had 
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been  presented  from  those  in  whiph  the 
dioceses  were  Urge. 

Lord  Kenyon  did  not  mean  to  deny  or 
assert  that  the  petitions  were  numerous 
or  few  from  any  quarter ;  but  he  did  say 
that  it  was  a  calumny  to  state  that  those 
which  had  been  presented  were  procured 
by  the  clergy  from  interested  motives. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  for 
himself  he  would  declare,  that  he  never 
used  any  influence  in  procuring  petitions. 
It  was  unfair  in  the  noble  baron  to  make 
this  assertion ;  for  he  (the  Bishop)  had 
before  disclaimed  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
fluence ;  but  the  noble  baron  might,  if  he 
pleased,  repeat  the  calpnny,  for  calumny 
it  was.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  peti- 
tions, he  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  informing  him 
that  no  influence  had  been  used  to  pro- 
cure it,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
people  had  applied  to  him.  A  meeting 
was  regularly  called,  and  the  petition  was 
agreed  to  unanimously.  He  had  used  no 
influence  with  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 
He  believed  the  real  cause  of  so  many 
petitions  being  presented,  was,  that  the 
people  of  the  country  were  anxious  that 
their  sentiments  on  this  question  should 
not  be  misrepresented.  Their  lordships 
had  been  told  of  the  danger  there  would 
be  In  refusing  to  accede  to  the  claiins  of 
the  Catholics ;  but  was  there  no  danger  in 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  numerous  peti- 
tions on  the  opposite  side  ? 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  disclaimed  all 
^xerciste  of  influence  on  his  part  to  pro- 
cure petitions.  Only  one  had  come  from 
the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

Lord  King  said,  he  did  not  allude 
precisely  to  large  or  small  dioceses ;  but, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  petitions  were  few 
from  those  where  there  were  no  trans- 
lations. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  rise  from 
any  wish  to  oppose  the  kind  of  observa^ 
tions  in  which  the  noble  baron  so  often 
indulged.  He  had  already  said,  and  he 
was  confident  of  the  fact,  that  their  lord- 
ships owed  a  great  proportion  of  the  pe- 
titions with  which  their  table  was  covered 
to  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord ;  for 
the  people  of  this  country  did  90t  wish  to 
be  held  up  as  indi&rent  on  this  important 
question.  Let,  then,  the  noble  lord  go 
on;  bep9use  if  he  did,  between  thfit  day 
and  the  day  on  which  the  measure  was  to 
be  discussed,  short  as  the  time  wa^, 
many  more  petitions  against  the  C^fho* 
lies  would  be  laid  pn  the  tidl^le. 
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Lord  Rdle  asserted,  that  the  pet^ions 
against  the  Catholic  bill  fairlv  expressed 
the  sense  of  the  country,  and  deprecated 
the  throwing  of  reflections  on  toe  lower 
classes  for  exercising  their  right  of  peti-' 
tioning. 

Lord  Holland  was  glad  to  hear  this 
doctrine  which  was  now  held  with  respecl 
to  petitions.  Whether  the  petitions 
against  the  bill  were  numerously  signed 
or  not,  he  was  glad  to  find  it  admitted, 
that  the  voice  of  the  people  oi^ht  to  be 
listened  to.  He  felt,  however,  some  diflS-r 
culty  in  reconciling  the  assertion,  that 
those  petitions  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
country,  with  what  had  fallen  from  several 
right  reverend  prelates  and  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack;  namelyi 
that  the  |;reat  body  of  the  people  were 
hostile  to  the  object  of  the  bill  wnich  had 
now,  for  the  second  time,  been  brought 
up  from  the  other  House,  and  to  which 
the  Commons  had  twice  solicited  their 
lordships*  assent.  According  to  what  he 
had  always  understood  of  the  theory  of 
the  constitution,  this  could  not  be  the 
case.  At  least,  whenever  the  influence 
of  certain  secret  parts  of  the  constitution 
had  been  alluded  to,  he  had  been  told, 
that  in  theory  the  House  of  Commons  was 
the  real  representative  of  the  people. 
This  he  had  always  been  told,  and  ne  bad 
assented  to  the  theory.  But,  it  seemed 
that  he,  in  common  with  many  of  their 
lordships,  had  been  laboMring  under  an 
error.  The  Commons  were  no  longer  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  That 
House  was,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  re« 
garded  rather  as  an  oligarchy,  as  it  bad 
often  been  described  by  men  who  were 
called  visionary  reforners-ras  a  bodv  to 
which  raiffht  be  applied  what  a  noble  lord 
lately  said  which  be  somewhat  whimsi^ 
c^y  commured  to  the  French  rcTolutioo  ; 
namely,  that  it  was  an  ingenious  contrit 
vance  to  deprive  the  many  of  their  rights 
in  order  to  confer  them  on  the  few.  It 
had  sometime  been  said^  that  there  w^f 
00  proper  vent  for  public  opinion ;  bu^ 
that  pompl^int  could  no  longer  be  qaadoi 
£or  now  a  voice  had  been  fi^und  be  dJs<i 
mocracy  in  that  Hou^e ;  ao4  th^  right 
reverend  members  of  the  opposite  bei^i 
and  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  th^ 
woolsack,  had  constitutea  them^ves  the 
oiigans  of  the  people*  The  Bo|>le  ima 
learned  lord  now  looked  ^o  the  bsir,  or  tp 
Palace-yard,  for  those  whose  opinianf 
most  dQserve4  to  be  ^eoed  to  on  thf 
subjects  which  came  under  ^  cpjf^aiif^f 
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ation  of  Iheir  lordships,  For  his  o^b 
part,  though  rather  a  iukewarm  reformer* 
he  had  really  too  much  love  for  reform 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  being  different  from 
the  opinion  of  the  great  body  pf  the 
people.  After,  however.  U^at  House  had» 
not  onpe  only,  but  twic^  passed  such  a 
measure  as  the  present,  he  did  not  think 
it  could  have  been  possible  for  any  person 
tjo  stand  up  and  assert,  ^h^t  tb«  universal 
feeling  of  the  people  was  against  it,  Ijb 
the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  represented  the  whole 
people,  and  in  contradiction  to  the  knpwn 
wish  of  at  least  one-thjrd  paK  of  that 
people,  their  lordships  were  assured,  that 
the  country  was  hostile  to  the  measure ; 
and  this  they  were  told  on  theauthqrity 
of  pocket  petitions  got  up  in  noles  and 
corners,  or  scraps  of  paper  like  private 
correspondence,  which  the  members  of 
the  opposite  bend,  and  the  noWe  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  were  in 
the  daily  habit  of  producm^.  It  would, 
however,  be  the  duty  of  their  lordships  to 
consider  what  it  w^  right  and  fitting 
for  that  House  to  do,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  others.  But,  if 
the  opinion  out  of  doors  was  to  be  inr 

3uirea  into,  it  would  be  found  to  be  very 
ifferent  from  the  representation  which 
had  been  made  of  it.  Their  lordships 
would  find,  that  wherever  there  had  been 
public  meetings,  the  people  had  almost 
invariably  deaded  in  fi^vopr  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims.  Their  lordships  would  recol- 
kct,  that  in  speaking  of  pub}ic  opinion  on 
this  question,  they  had  to  lOpnsider  wb^t 
was  tpe  opinion  of  ^e  whple  united  king- 
dom ;  and^  if  thiere  was  apjr  differeqce  in 
the  exnression  of  that  opinioni  they  wer^ 
surely  pound  to  pay  some  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  th^t  pi^rt  ot  the  empire  which 
was  the  most  vi^lnprable,  and  through 
which  this  country  n^igh^  he  niost  e^^y 
injured.  He  did  not  meai^  to  say  thj|t 
there  was  not,  on  conviction,  a  decided 
objection  in  some  reflecting  minds,  to 
granting  the  Catholip  claims,  and  that 
there  was  not  also  an  indi&r^nfe  on  t|ie 
aubj^ct  in  many  otherf;  but  ^e  wo^jkl 
assert^  that  nothing  bad  dcpurr^  w)ii<^ 
eo^tled  imy  npble  or  learned  lord  to 

2  J  th^  the  fpeling  of  tb^  pepple  pf 
IS  country  wa^  hostile  to  tl^  l0llUi(4ip 
cWms. 
Ordered  to  11^  Pfl  ^e  t^ble, 
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House  having  resolved  itself  i^  ft  ^Qin^f 
mittee  on  this  bill, 

Mr«  Hume  adverted  to  a  ft^^i^ifffkomr 
tained  in  the  bill,  by  which  th#  {laqpird^F  ^ 
Prince  of  Wales's  Island  wm  Unt^jp  \9  ba 
removed  from  bis  situation,  s^t  tb^f^lfumfe 
of  his  majesty.  He  wished  to  ka((Hf»  wfay 
the  person  appoinl^ed  to  the  ]^Q9<9Pdershjp 
should  be  placed  in  a  situaUon  diiierfDt 
from  any  other  judge  .^  Otifeer  jud^ea 
held  their  appointment  for  life,  iwl^^lh^y 
behaved  improperly  in  offiqe »  W^  so 
ought  the  Recorder  of  Prinoe  of  WqJ^i'a 
Island. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  the  provision  in  quasr 
tion  was  not  a  new  one>  but  was  atvi^j- 
in  conformity  with  the  apt  9it  cbtrtfit 
under  which  a  recorder  had  been  originr 
ally  appointed.  He  wished  ^QW  tp  st4te 
the  reason  why  an  alteration  wya  |Aa4e  in 
the  payment  of  the  judges.  The  Mlafiilt 
of  the  Madras  judges  had  fpr^SfiHy  how 
paid  in  pagodas^  at  8^.  the  pi^pd|^  Thai 
mode  of  payment  had  for  some  |in|0  bfiM 
discontinued,  and  the  salaries  weiRS^  paid 
in  rupees.  But,  it  was  found  th^t  ib^ 
quantity  of  silver  to  be  obtfinod  ^^  4hQ 
rupee  was  not  equal,  in  pvop09tiaP»  t9 
that  which  could  be  obtai<w  l<Qf  tb9 
pagoda,  by  which  the  judg^  smM^oM 
a  loss.  A  memorial  stating  that  ftftt»  w^ 
laid  before  the  Indian  guvarmn^nl»  w)^^ 
having  submitted  it  to  the  prQp#r  autjifirir. 
ties,  determined  on  their  report*  ta  malw 
the  alteration.  It  was  also  tbOQght  b^tW 
to  pay  the  salaries  in  the  lQCf|l  OttlTepo]r» 
rather  than  in  British  currency. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  objeoi^d  %9  the  ap« 
pointment  of  a  judge  who  WfIS  r^AlQVSbtA 
at  pleasure.  If  the  right  hon*  g^nftleinMI 
could  show  him  any  charter  i|i  which  Btlril 
a  provision  was  to  be  foundf  be  WOllld  bs» 
satisfied — not  of  the  propriety  ef  Ikn 
thing,  but  that  it  was  not  a  npvmjr*  Sfiiob 
a  system  was  most  dangerouSi  sioee  M 
tended  to  shake  the  indffendenc^  oC 
judges,  who  might  act  accwdiag  tei  tM^ 
dictates  of  those  in  power»  ffr  foK^  of 
losing  their  situations.  The  Hoilie»  fn^ 
haps,  was  not  aware,  that  Indian  gayenin 
ors  had  sometimes  punished  efen  juivrs, 
because  they  had  done  their  4a^«  ^ 
one  case,  because  a  jur^  hid  ected  oemn 
trary  to  the  feelings  of  sir  Q^  BatlAW, 
that  individual  had  displaoed  •very  laea 
whjo  sat  on  it.    If  a  judge  weieals^liaHi 
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to  the  TWttdoD  cf  power,  he  would  be 
placed  m  a  situation  where  he  might  find 
It  beneficial  to  his  interest  not  to  perform 
fafs  duty.  Therefore  he  wbhed  that  part 
of  the  dause  by  which  the  judge  held  his 
office  during  pleasure  to  be  omitted. 
It  wonld  not  be  forgotten,  that  at  a  for- 
ner  period  sir.H.  Gwillim  had  been  re« 
noyed  from  Madras,  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  between  him  and  the  government. 
That  individual  was  not  allowed  to  state 
his  opinion  as  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
But,  n'om  that  day  to  this,  the  custom  of 
remoTing  at  pleasure^  was  not,  he  under* 
stood,  permitted. 

Mr.  fVynn  said,  that  the  words  of  the 
act  or  charter  of  1807  were  followed  in 
this  bill.  That  charter,  which  appointed 
a  recorder  for  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
provided  that  the  Individual  should  hold 
the  situation  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sure. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  state 
tiiat  this  bill  made  no  alteration  in  the 
general  law,  and  that  the  Indian  judges 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  same  situation  as 
those  of  England  [«<no,  no."].  Then, 
he  contended,  it  was  a  question  which 
osilled  for  the  roost  serious  consideration. 
The  iystem  of  intimidation  was  carried  to 
iuch  an  extent,  that  no  man  who  difiered 
from  the  government  could  hope  to  escape 
proscription ;  and  the  degree  of  despotism 
to  which  the  executive  power  in  India 
had  arrived,  was  unexampled,  even  by 
diat  of  the  Stuarts.  Many  persons  had 
been  banished ;  and,  within  the  last  month, 
two  indigo  planters  had  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, havine  been  deported  from  India 
without  notice  or  trial.  It  became  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  consider  whether 
audi  a  system  ought,  or  could  Mfely,  be 
sdlowed  to  endure.  The  half-castes  were 
not  allowed  to  sit  on  luries,  and  yet  they 
I  allowed  to  bold  land ;  while  English' 
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men,  who  possessed  the  former  privuege, 
my  precluded  from  the  latter. 


whoir 
It  was  quite  necessary  that  some  system 
ihould  be  established  for  securing  the  in* 
dependence  of  the  jud^  in  India,  and 
intefposin^the  protection  of  a  jury  be- 
tween BriSsh  subjects  and  the  public  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  Rcherisom  said,  that  any  alteration 
in  the  law,  as  fiir  as  regarded  the  judges, 
appeared  to  him  iranecessary. 
-  Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  judges  were  in 
fliet  independent  of  the  local  authorities, 
mA  oouUi  only  be  removed  by  the  Crowu. 


He  admitted  the  possibility  of  disputes 
arising  between  the  judges  and  the  govern- 
ors ;  but  even  in  such  cases  the  difficulty, 
almost  the  possibility,  of  bringing  over 
the  witnesses  necessary  for  investigating 
them,  rendered  the  exercise  of  a  discre- 
tionary power  necessary.  He  would  be 
quite  readv  to  give  his  attention  to  any 
measure  which  should  propose  a  practical 
remedy  to  the  existing  defects. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  people  of  India,  having  the  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  blessings  and  spirit 
of  the  British  constitution,  could  long  en- 
dure the  tyranny  of  their  governors. 
He  thought  the  natives  of  India  were  not 
less  entitled  to  protection  than  any  other 
British  subjects. 

Mr.  Syis  said,  it  was  quite  clear,  not- 
withstanding what  had  been  asserted,  that 
the  judges  in  India  were  not  as  independ- 
ent as  those  in  England,  and  that  nothing 
could  be  more  objectionable  than  that 
any  confusion  should  exist  between  the 
executive  and  judicial  authorities. 

Dr.  Philiimore  said,  that  the  judges 
were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  but  not  at  the  pleasure  of  the  local 
government.  He  thought  there  was  great 
wisdom  in  retaining  this  power  for  the 
Crown;  because  the  distance  between 
this  country  and  India,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible that  a  prompt  inquiry  should  be  had 
into  cases  which  might  arise,  and  which 
might  require  an  immediate  remedy.  If 
any  alteration  were  necessary,  it  must 
be  provided  for  by  another  bill.  The 
one  now  under  discussion  contemplated 
nothing  but  a  change  in  the  judges*  salary. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  objection  to  the 
judges'  salaries  being  raised,  but,  he 
complained  that  the  most  important  in- 
terests of  India  were  neglected,  while 
such  paltry  considerations  as  these  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  House.  The 
governors  acted  as  umpires  over  the 
judges,  who  were  therefore  not  independ- 
ent. The  half-castes,  though  much  more 
numerous  than  Englishmen,  were  degraded 
and  deprived  of  the  right  to  set  upon 
juries.  The  hon.  gentleman  read  an  ex- 
tract of  a  lettej'  from  India,  setting  forth 
the  evils  of  the  present  system;  and  con- 
cluded by  asserting,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  restrain,  without  delay,  the'power  which 
the  governor  at  present  possessed,  of 
transporting  any  individuals  who  might 
become  obnoxious  to  him. 

Mr.  Wynn  asserted,  that  the  judges  of 
India  were  as  honourable  and  iodepend- 
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eot  as  aoy  in  this  country.  The  srestest 
«are  had  been  taken  in  their  selection; 
and  ID  their  subsequent  conduct  they  had 
never  shown  themselves  subservient  to 
the  power  of  the  goveroor.  The  power 
of  deportation  was  granted  by  the  last 
charter.  When  it  should  again  come  to 
be  considered  by  the  House,  it  might  be 
restrained  in  such  a  manner  as  the  cir- 
cumstances might  authorize. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  doubt  of  the  ability 
ef  the  judges  in  India»  but  they  ought  to 
be  as  independent  as  they  were  able.  He 
suggested  the  appointment  of  a  temporary 
judge  in  cases  of  vacancy^  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  provided  in  case  of  vacancy 
among  the  members  of  council. 

Mr.  Wynn  saw  several  objections  to 
the  proposed  chanffe.  He  had  never 
beard  or  the  case  of  the  Indigo  planters 
to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  alluded. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  clause,  enw 
powering  the  authorities  of  India  to  trans* 
port  offenders  to  Prince  of  Wales's  Island, 
or  any  other  place  to  which  they  might  at 
present  be  sentenced,  because  the  cHmate 
of  that  island  was  such  as  to  ensure  the 
death  of  almost  any  European  who  should 
be  condemned  to  hard  labour  there. 
.  Sir  C.  Forbes  proposed,  that  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  should  be  raised  from  58,000 
to  60,000  rupees,  and  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect. 

Sir  C  Cole  seconded  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  great  loss  of 
Kfe  rendered  it  necessary  to  offer  every 
temptation  to  persons  properly  Qualified 
to  fill  these  offices.  The  proposea  altera- 
tion amounted  to  not  more  tnan  ^00^  per 
annum,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  contest  it. 

The  amendment  was  carried.  Afier 
which,  the  Chairman  reported  progress. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims— Rev. 
Db.  DoiTLs.]  Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member 
for  Winchelsea,  had  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Doyle,  which,  in  justice  to  that  rev. 
gentleman,  whose  feeling  had  been 
wounded  by  something  which  had  passed 
In  the  House,  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  readinff.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then 
read  the  letter,  in  which  the  writer  com- 
plained, that  it  had  been  attributed  to  him 
that  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  writings 
poblislied  under  the  signature  of  J.  K.  L., 
and  those  delivered  in  nis  evidence  before 
Mie  parliamentary  committer,  were  incon- 
sistent with  ei|ch  other.    He  denied  that 


thv  onions  contained  in  his  writing, 
could---unless  they  were  distorted  frona 
their  true  and  original  meaning — be  proved 
to  be  inconsistent  with  his  evidence.  He^ 
also  declared  that,  in  all  the  writings  which 
he  had  published  during  the  coiurse  of  sLc 
years,  he  had  ever  expressed  a  most,  ce* 
spectful  opinion  of  the  constitution,  creed« 
and  liturgy  of  the  established  chwr^, 
although  most  of  those  writings  were 
answers  to  unmerited  attacks  on  nis  own 
religion  and  church. 

Wahkuousbo  Cork  Bill.]  Mr, 
Huskisson  moved  the  third  reading  of 
this  bill. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  expressed  an  ooinion^ 
that  the  duty  of  lOi.,  on  payment  or  which 
the  warehoused  corn  was  to  be  admitted* 
was  too  high,  and  that  it  would  act  as  i^ 
prohibition* 

Mr.  Wodehome  apprehended  that  much 
corn  of  the  United  States  would  be 
fraudulently  imported,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  Cfanadian  corn. 

Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  fix  the  duty  at  less  than  lOi., 
if  the  House  should  concur  with  any  pro« 
position  to  that  effect.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  believe  that  a  duty  to  the 
amount  of  10^.  would  prevent  the  com 
from  being  brought  into  the  market.  He 
was  satisfied  that  the  owners  of  warehoused 
com  would  not  fail  to  bring  it  into  thct 
market  before  the  next  harvest,  if  they, 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so ;  because^ 
if  the  corn  in  foreign  ports  i^ould  be 
imported,  it  would  bring  the  price  roucl^ 
lower  than  that  which  they  could  obtau^ 
for  it  now.  With  respect  to  what  the 
hen.  member  for  Norfolk  had  said  aboui 
the  importation  of  American  com,  he  be-^ 
lieved  his  apprehensions  to  be  without 
foundation.  He  had  conversed  with  per- 
sons who  were  perfectly  informed  on  the 
subject,  and  he  found  that»  during  the 
time  when  com  was  at  the  hiffhest  price 
ever  known  in  this  country,  mere  never 
was  more  than  fifty  thousand  quarters  of 
Canadian  com  imported.  The  lowest 
price  at  whidi  com  of  the  United  Statea 
could  be  landed  at  Montreal,  including 
the  expence  of  carriage,  the  risk,  and  the^ 
duty,  was  from  20s.  to  26s.  In  order» 
however,  to  allay  the  fears  of  those  who 
dreaded  the  importation  of  Americaa 
com»  be  had  no  objection  to  say,  that  if» 
during  five  years,  the  average  importaUm^ 
of  what  was  called  Cjinadian  com  ahoiil^ 
exceed  100,000  quarters^  he  would  takci 
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tkni  kiist  m  fevMeiw  ttM  th«nilMi  bmti 
4  fWiiMilleilit  iittportftioki  of  American 
«dm,  ifid  tfad  li  was  neeemrj  td  Adopt 
iome  lAeaMiret  to  guard  agsioit  it  [hear]. 

Mr.  H.  Stmnet  irished  a  claoso  to  bo 
ftm-ddiiMd  kito  the  bW,  to  limit  tko  im- 
ponlitfiott  tff  Cftftadiiui  eem  ki  aajr  oae  lo 
a  ImMr^  thoinatid  quartet«« 

8k  E.  Maroey  approved  of  tile  aug- 
Mitfon  of  tbe  hoih  Member  fm  Surrey* 
^  The  ChAfUMllhr^iheEitihi6qu&b9gg!&^ 
to  remind  those  ^ntleteen  wbo  auppoied 
that  large  quantities  of  American  com 
would  be  fraudulently  introduced  itito  the 
honle  market^  that  the  measwe  before  th^ 
House  was  intended  for  the  beneBt  dftho 
CiK)8dian«  themselves,  who  would  there- 
fore hatts  an  fmereat  in  preventhig  siidh  a 
Koceeding.  There  were  so  manj  dilB- 
tries  opposed  to  tlie  fhiuduletit  iatro^ 
ductiou  of  American  corn»  that  he  be-^ 
Keted  tbe  thiog*  waii  almost  impracticable. 
Bk'the  first  plate,  the  corn  rintist  be  brottght 
Drotn  some  port  nn  Lake  Champlain  in  an 
American  snip,  and  be  landed  at  Kingston, 
Bfotttreal,  or  Quebec:  it  must  Chen  be 
put  oti  board  d  British  ship ;  fbr  onlj  in 
such  ft  teiBsel  cduld  it  beH>rought  to  this 
comittir  frotot  Canada  t  and,  b^fo^e  all  this 
doilld  be  done^  it  was  tieeeittarjf  thfeit  per- 
jury should  be  comnritted  o^r  and  over 
^ain,  and  Che  tigilance  of  the  Custom^ 
hoUke  be  defeated ;  which  i^rootd  le  some* 
what  difficulfe,  seeing  that  a  eaft^o  of  c6ttt 
wa«  a  bulky  article,  and  i^ot  easily  trans- 

Ked,  partieolarly  itt  a  eountry  like 
ada,  where  tbe  readis  Wetis  not  very 
ISm>urst>le,  and  the  poSnu  6f  oommutii-' 
dition  hundreds  of  miles  frodi  each  otber^ 
If  gentlemeki'  would  itbdy  tbe  getogitephieal 
aftuacioti  of  tbe  two  eeon^etf,  they  woeldi 
flad  tAat  tiiere  was  no  groutid  ibr  alarm. 

Sir  J.  Coffin  said»  there  was  no  groUbd 
to  Mppoie  that  American  com  could  be 
fraodul^htfy  introduced  iflto  thife  country. 

$ir  J.  WrMteiUy  did  not  thihk  the  im- 
(yortation  of  American  cdrti  wais  so  diffi- 
edit  vd  tbe  right  hoti^  gentleittaa  had 
represented  k  to  be. 

Mr.  fV.  f/oyfOft  said,  tiAt  the  inhabit 
«idit8  of  Canada  were  as  ihtieh  interested 
m  preventing  the  impoHatioti  <^  Amerieatt 
com  a«  the  English  fanbers. 

Mr«  ;%fiterexprebsedhidi8eirftivourable 
to  the  lower  rate.  0e  wouM  litdier  it 
Aould  be  6t.  ot  7r.  tfian  lOi* 

Sh*  Ei  EnttkMM  could  not  concur  iti 
diher  tt  high  or  low  rate.  He  did  not 
fthik  ahy  aMerathm  in  tb6  Cora  laws 
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Mr.  Cunoen  said,  he  did  not  thM 
bonded  corn  wotdd  be  brought  into  tfa« 
market,  except  at  the  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Wkhmnre  said,  h^  should  be  ex* 
tremelyglad,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
Would  concede  the  lower  rate  of  doty. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Camberland,  ^lat  tbe  bonded  com  was 
not  likely  to  eaese  into  the  market  at  so 
high  a  duty  as  lOsi  As  to  the  amount  of 
com  h'kely  to  be  imported  iVom  the  Ca- 
nadas  to  thia  country,  be  believed  the 
opinions  which  pret ailed  at  the  present 
moment  to  be  tnost  erroneouii ;  since  the 
average  amount  of  wheat  imported  fromi 
the  Canadas  to  this  country  did  not  ex« 
ceed  2S,006  quarters. 

The  bTU  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Huikiti^n  said»  that,  with  a  view^ 
of  removing  all  cause  for  alarm,  and* 
giving  an  iKiequate  security  against  the 
Iraudulent  mtroduetion  of  Canadian  wheat, 
be  should  propose  a  clause,  by  way  of 
rider,  that  there  should  be  the  same  cer« 
tificate  of  origin  as  in  the  case  of  sugar. 
This  provision,  which  was  found  a  suffix 
cient  security  with  resoect  to  sugars, 
must  be  stiH  more  satisfactory  in  regard 
to  so  bulky  an  article  as  corn.  Widi 
respect  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hen. 
member  for  Surrey,  for  limiting  the  quan- 
tity to  lOOydOO  quarters^  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  adopt  it,  if  he  tliought 
tb^re  was  any  probability  that  such  a 
limitation  would  be  necessary.  If  the 
inoreased  importation  should  be  so  rapid 
as  to  give  an  average  of  do  large  an 
amount  ibr  fiire  yearsi  he  should  then 
consider  that  there  was  some  evasion  of 
the  law,  aud  the  interposition  of  parlia* 
meot  would^  under  such  circumstaticesy 
become  necessary. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  moved,  as  an  amend- 
n^ent,  that  the  duty  on  bonded  corn  be 
deduced  from  ten  shillings  to  seven  shiU* 
Kngs. 

Mr.  Wodehtmie  supported  the  araend- 
BiieAt%  On  behalf  of  the  agriculturists,  he 
was  enikbled  to  say,  that  they  had  no  ob- 
jeodon  to  the  foreign  com  being  taken 
oat  of  bond  f)«e  of  duty  altogether. 

Mr.  Brifijkt  supported  the  amendment, 
a*  the  low  duty  was  due  to  Che  holders  of 
bonded  com,  in  eompeusation  for  the 
losses  they  had  already  suMabed. 

Mr.  HuiliiHMi  said,  he  would  most 
wlUiogly  concur  in  anything  which  would 
relieve  the  importers  of  the  bonded  eom> 
irtio,  he  belfamdi  had  draady  last  odft* 
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•i4erabl)r  bj^  it ;  but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
retifl  this  amendment  on  public  grounds. 
The  object  of  it  waty  to  give  a  greater  fa- 
cility to  the  owners  of  this  corn  to  bring  it 
into  the  market ;  but  this  he  had  no  doubt 
would  be  done  under  the  present  bill.  If 
tbe  price  should  get  nelir,  but  not  up  to 
90$.f  the  holders  of  the  bonded  corn 
woUdd  bHog  ie  out,  and  wouldi  no  doubti 
g^  a  sale  for  it|  not  haying  the  compe- 
tition of  any  foreign  oom;  and  if  they 
saw  that  there  was  a  chance  of  th6  price 
rising  to  80«.»  and  of  the  porU  being 
opened,  they  would  feel  equally  smxious 
to  bring  it  before  the  jpreat  influx  of 
foreign  corn  would  deprive  them  of  all 
hope  of  selling  ir«  His  adherence  to  the 
lOf.  rather  than  a  lower  sum,  was  not 
<rom  any  consideration  of  revenue,  but 
from  motives  of  pubKc  expediency,  which 
lie  had  already  explained  to  the  House. 

Tbe  amendtment  was  negatived,  and  the 
btU  passed. 

GftAVT  TO  Mr.  M'Adam.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supphr* 

Tbe  Chancdht  of  the  Exchequer  rose 
to  propose  a  mnt  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  Mr.  M^Adam,  for  that  improve- 
flseot  in  middng»die  roads  of  the  country, 
fironi  v^ich  so  much  public  benefit  had 
be6n  derived.  As  this  subject  was  not 
new  to  honourable  members,  lie  would 
aM  occupy  their  time  with  any  eulo^ium 
oa  the  nature  of  Mr.  M* Adam's  services. 
The  nature  Cf  his  works  was  welFknown^ 
Every  gMttetnan  who  travelled  in  the 
co<intry>  whether  forbiismess  or  for  plea* 
SHre,  most  at  once  perceive  tbe  advantage 
which  had  been  derived  from  the  applica- 
tiOft  dTMr.  M^Adam^  taienta  in  the  form- 
aiidB-of  roads.  In  consequence  of  the 
time^  labour,  and  expense  whidh  he  had 
bestowed  on  this  subject,  the  government, 
id  ISflO,  fidt  itMf  bound  to  grant  him  a 
swnof  BMMiey,  and  V^QOL  were  given  to 
hias'ln  I89(K  ^  In  1828,  on  the  very  strong 
reeoBBBiendatton  of  the  Post-office,  by 
w^iidi  depnrtment  he  had  been  employed 
to  inakc  sntvieys,  and  superintend  the 
fofmaiicn  of  sisveral  lines  of  road,  a  fur- 
ther torn,  of  8,00(M.  was  granted  by  the 
goVerntemit.  In  1828^  application  was 
narie  by  Mr.  M*Ad«B^  who  Itated,  that 
he  had  not  been  sufficiently  remunerated 
fcrtlwdiscomy  he  hadasadcfinth&.iirt 
of  rond«naki«4^>  and  that  the  oocttioind' 
miBimjmmt  ho  s^ght  derive  in  the  ^i- 
cMidH^of:  his  discovery  wicdd  «ot  bc^^n 
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adequate  reward  for  the  time,  labour,  and 
expense  he  had  bestowed,  in  bringing  it 
to  perfection  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
he  therefore  besought  the  attention  of  the 
government  to  his  claim,  and  prayed  for 
an  additional  sum  to  compensate  nis  ser- 
vices. He  candidly  confessed,  that  when 
this  application  was  made,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  receive  it  in  that  way  which 
the  iViends  of  Mr.  M*Adam  could  wish. 
He  was  not  disposed,  on  a  general  prin- 
ciple, to  give  tiie  sanction  of  government 
to  applications  of  this  kind.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  be  rather  stingy  of 
the  public  money  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
refused  the  application ;  but  he  did 
consent  to  give  the  sanction  of  the  go- 
vernment to  a  petition  from  Mr.  M'Adam 
to  the  House.  That  petition  was  pre- 
sented in  1828,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  its  claims.  In  1823, 
that  committee  was  appointed.  They  in- 
velBtigated  the  whole  subject;  and  cer- 
tainly no  words  could  more  strongly  ex- 
press, than  those  used  in  the  report,  their 
sense  of  the  bei^fit  which  the  public  had 
derived  from  the  scieiiitific  impn'ovements 
that  Mr.  M'Adam  had  introduced  into 
the  construction  of  roads,  not  alone  by 
his  own  exertlof^s,  but  in  consequence  of 
his  example.  On  the  grounds  so  strongly 
stated  in  their  report,  the  committee 
recommended,  andcertainly,ii\hisopinion, 
not  unreasonably,  a  further  grant  to  Mr. 
M'Adam.  That  committee  was  a  very 
large  one,  and  was  composed  of  honour- 
able memfoei^,  of  different  principles  and 
sentiitaents;  but  all  weH  qualified  to  give 
a  sound  opinion  upon  such  a  subject. 
After  they  had  made  their  report,  he  had 
had  several  communications  with  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  had  taken  the  most 
active  part  in  the  investigation ;  and  it 
was  in  contequenc6  of  those  commu- 
ni^tions,  as  well  as  of  the  report  itself, 
that  he  consented  to  propose  to  parlia- 
ment a  further  grant  to  Mr.  M'Adam. 
The  recommendation  of  the  committee 
watf,  that  2,000/.  or  2,500/.  be  granted 
to  Mr.  M«Adam.  It  was  the  former  sutn 
that  he  now  intended  to  pi^pose.  It 
might  be  said,  that  when  any  mari  made 
an  ingenious  discovery,  he  woiild  be  re- 
wardm  by  the  employment  that  naust 
necessarily  follow.  But  that  was  not 
always  the  case;  It  freqoently  happened, 
that  the  iodivktdal  to  whom  society  was 
indebted  for  some^  insbs^tiBnt  intention, 
waathetat  peraon  to  derive  benefit  frona 
iti    IntfacifWenlfoMi^ocaltbpQfli,  as 
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he  had  already  obtenred,  he  wu  not  for- 
ward in  pickinff  out  cases  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature,  he  really 
thought  Mr.  M^Adam  was  entitled  to 
further  remuneration ;  because,  although 
certainly  not  in  a  state  of  poverty  or 
destitution,  the  advantage  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  exertions  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  their  importance.  On 
these  grounds,  he  would  taae  the  liberty 
totnove  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  2.000/. 
be  granted,  to  enable  his  majesty  to  make 
further  remuneration  to  Mr.  M*Adam  for 
the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 

gnblic  by  the  valuable  improvements  that 
e  had  made  in  the  roads  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Hume^  although  he  by  no  means 
denied  the  public  services  of  Mr.  M< 
Adam,  was  of  opinion  that  the  proposed 
grant  was  not  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  He  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  no  claim  of  this  nature  ought  to  be 
allowed  unless  on  the  most  satisfactory 
grounds;  and  he  would  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  to  the  House, 
whether  what  had  been  done  by  Mr. 
M'  Adam  justified  a  departure  from  that 
general  rule.  ,He  by  no  means  thought 
that  the  evidence  taiken  before  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  Mr.  M* 
Adam's  claims,  warranted  the  report  of 
that  committee.  Mr.  M'Adam  had  made  a 
Statement  of  expenses  which  he  had  in- 
curred for  a  long  period  of  years,  during 
which,  he  was  prosecuting  his  experiments; 
but  he  understood  that  for  a  large  portion 
of  that,  time,  Mr.  M<  Adam  was  employed 
in  other  affiitrs,  and  by  no  means  devoted 
his  sole  attention  to  tne  subject  of  roads* 
Anaong  other  items,  Mr.  M«  Adam  stated 
that  he  had  expended  5,0 19/.  in  ],920days* 
The  particulars  of  this  expenditure  ought 
to  have  been  detailed,  in  order  to  eni£le 
the  House  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
subject.  While  he  fully  admitted  the 
merits  of  Mr*  M<  Adam  and  was  persuaded 
that  the  opinion  of  the  committee  was 
conscientiously  given,  he  could  not  but 
be  astonished  at  the  absurdity  of  charac- 
terising that  ffentleman  as  the  inventor  of 
the  system  adopted  under  his  name.  It 
was  true,  that  Mr.  M<  Adam  had  devoted 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  life  to  carry- 
ing that  ajstem  into  successful  execution, 
but  that  did  not  constitute  him  its  inventor. 
Pour  vears  ago  he  (Mr.  Hume)  had  pre- 
•ented  a  petition  firom  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Lester,  in  which  it  was  satis- 
factorily provedi  that  the  petitioner  bad 
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framed  a  plan  similar  to  Mr«  M*  Adam'a^ 

Enor  to  the  operations  of  that  gantleaian. 
le  had  also  presented  a  petition  from  a 
Mr.  Paterson,  an  eminent  surveyor  of  the 
roads,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  showing 
satisfactorily,  that  long  before  Mr,  M« 
Adam  was  heard  of,  Mr.  Paterson  had 
constructed  a  number  of  roads,  preciaely 
on  the  same  principle.  Mr.  Ai'  Adam 
had  been  employed  by  79  turnpike  truata 
In  twenty-eight  different  counties,  and 
from  these  counties  he  bad  a  right  to  be 
repaid  for  his  labour ;  but  he  objected 
against  his  being  paid  by  the  community 
at  large.  It  appeared  to  him  extraordraarjr 
that  the  public  in  Norfolk,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Ireland,  should  be  saddled  wkb 
the  cost  of  a  grand  new  street  from 
Carlton  Palace  to  the  Regent's  Park. 
Such  a  practice  would  be  in  direct  viola. 
tion  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  ex« 
penses  of  roads  were  provided  for.  It 
was  said,  in  support  of  this  grant,  that 
Mr.  M'Adam  had  received  nothing  from 
the  trustees  of  squares,  bridges^  and  pa* 
rishes,  to  which  he  had  repeatedly  given 
his  advice.  If  that  were  so,  whose  fault 
was  it  ?  Certainly  hot  that  of  the  public ; 
and  it  was  therefore  particularly  unfair 
to  call  upon  it,  to  furnish,  out  of  ita  gene* 
rosity,  tnose  funds  which  ought  to  have 
been  furnished  by  the  justice  of  those 
to  whom  Mr.  Ai'Adam  had  given  hia 
exertions.  It  was  not  so  mu^  to  the 
amount  of  this  grant  as  to  the  principle 
on  which  it  was  founded  that  he  ol^ect- 
ed.  He  likewise  objected  to  giving 
this  remuneration  to  Mr.  M^Adam,  be- 
cause the  proposal  of  it  came  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  not 
from  the  committee  which  had  been  ap« 
pointed  to  examine  into  Mr.  M' Adam's 
services.  By  coming  from  the  cfaancellor 
of  the  Exchoquer,  it  was  made  a  gavera* 
ment  ijuestion,  and  was  thus  deprived  of 
that  fair  and  impartial  consideratioo  which 
it  would  have  undergone  had  it  xxNne 
from  any  other .  quarter.  Under  .these 
circumstances,  he  felt  himself  bound  to 
oppose  the  grant,  and  should  certainly 
take  the  sense  of  the  committee  upon  it* 
Mr.  N*  Gi/ofre  supported  the  grant,  on 
account  of  the  great  improvementa  which 
had  been  aiade  on  the  \me  of  roads  aub-' 
raitted  to  the  meaasemeBt  of  Mr» 
M*Adam.  " 

Sir  Af.  Cftolmdey  said,  that  ifitwete 
true  that  Mr.WAAam  had  already  va« 
oeived  4,000/.  of  the  public  oMiney,  he 
did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  entitled  to 
any  further  remuneration* 
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Shr  T*  Baring  spoke  in  support  of  the 
grantt  and  contended,  that  the  House,  in 
pasnag  it,  woald  not  be  establishing  any 
iteir  precedent^  inasmuch  as  there  had 
been  upwards  of  twenty  similar  grants  for 
aimilar  public  benefits  in  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Hm  Sumner  acknowledged  the  great 
merit  of  Mr,  M<  Adam's  system,  but  could 
■ol  look  upon  it  as  a  new  invention,  as  the 
roads  in  his  neighbourhood  had  been  made 
upon  it  for  the  last  fifty  ^ears.  He 
thought  that  the  greatest  national  bene- 
fita  might  be  compensated  at  n  rate 
cheaper  than  the  current  expenses  which 
tire  serttces  of  this,  family  had  cost  to  the 
country.  He  would  admit  that  Mr. 
M'Adam,  in  bringing  the  system  into 
^general  operation,  was  entitled  to  reward ; 
and^Jie  had  received  it  in  the  liberal  re- 
■Buneration  which  himself  and  family  had 
iMid  from  the  several  public  trusts.  He 
Bnistsay,  that  the  present  demand  was 
one  of  the  most  dancerous  attacks  on  the 
public  purse  that  henad  ever  remembered. 
Mr.  M*  Adam's  sense  of  private  advantage 
had  led  him  and  three  of  his  sons  to  em- 
bark in  an  object,  and  the  success  that 
had  attended  their  speculation  had  yielded 
to  them  ail  the  most  liberal  remuneration. 
Out  of  different  public  trusts,  for  the  last 
^"90  years,  they  had  drawn  no  less  a  sum 
than  41,000^  Their  claim  for  expenses, 
on  the  average  of  400/.  per  annum  for 
each  of  the  family,  was  made,  not  on  the 
economical  rate  of  a  surveyor  of  the  road, 
who  would  have  been  satisfied  to  ride  his 
horse  and  dine  on  a  beefsteak  and  mutton 
chop.  It  would  seem  that  the  firm  of 
*M<Adam  travelled  in  their  post-chaise 
snd  four,  and  ei^oyed  all  the  delicacies  of 
4he  season.  Upon  the  whole,  as  he  4e- 
jned  the  originality  of  the  invention  to 
-Jlr.  M«Adam,  so  he  thought  that  die 
emolumenta  -of  the  family  were  a  sufi- 
«ient  compensation  for  any  services  the 
puUic  haA  derived. 

Mr.  JHoierfy  denied  that  Mr.  M' Adam 
had  intruded  hiaoiself  on  the  Post*offiee. 
On  the  contrary,  that  department  had 
aooght  hf mi  -  Ix>rd  Chichester  in  an  in- 
terview with  that  gentleman,  had  asked 
for  the  fullest  information.  Mr.  M<  Adam 
furnished  him  with  the  whole  of  his  plan, 
•keeping  noUiing  back;  and  thontfh  no 
apecific  compact  took  p^ce,  the  noble  lord 
•at.  the  head  of  the  ros^office  had  de- 
^ared  that  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
mbiic  reward.  The  hon.  member  for 
^^xrr*'  V  denied  the  merit  of  invention ;  and 
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said  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
system  for  nearly  fifty  years.  It  was 
strange  that  he  had  not  got  that  system  into 
operation,  for  there  were  not  worse  roads 
in  the  kingdom  than  those  in  the  county 
of  Surrey.  Nothing  but  the  greatest  per- 
severance on  the  part  of  Mr.  M*Aaam 
could  have  conquered  the  prejudices  with 
which  his  improvement  was  opposed  ;  and 
for  that  perseverance  he  was  entitled  to  a 
public  reward. 

Mr.  F.  Palmer  considered  the  services 
of  Mr.  M'Adam  as  much  over-rated,  and 
that  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
been  too  easily  prevailed  upon  to  accede 
to  a  proposal  for  remuneration. 

Mr.  Hart  Davit  declared  his  willing- 
nas  to  support  the  present  vote.  Many 
of  the  roads  repaired  by  Mr.  M'Adam 
had  fallen  under  his  own  observation ;  and 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  several 
which  had  been  the  worst  roads  in  the 
West  of  England,  had,  by  Mr.  M<  Adam's 
exertions,  been  converted  into  the  best 
possible  state. 

Sir  E.  KnatchbuU  said,  that  if  he 
could  feel  assured  that  the  present  sum 
was  to  be  the  liquidation  of  Mr.  M*  Adam's 
claims  upon  the  public,  he  should  feel 
little  difficulty  in  supporting  the  grant : 
but  Mr.  M*Adam  had  already  received 
the  sum  of  4,000^. ;  the  House  was  now 
called  upon  to  vote  a  further  sum  of 
2,000/.,  and  he  believed  that  they  would, 
ere  long,  be  applied  to  for  further  remu* 
aeration  to  Mr.  M'Adam. 

Sir  Robert  JVUson  thought,  that  what 
had  been  said  respecting  Mr.  M<  Adam's 
not  fulfilling  his  contract  was  irrelevant 
to  the  present  question,  as  he  was  amena« 
hie  upon  that  ground  to  an  action  at  law« 
He  was  able  to  bear  the  most  unequivocal 
testimony  to  the  services  which  Mr. 
M<  Adam  had  rendered  to  thepublic.  Hedid 
not,  however,  estimate  those  services  by  any 
quantity  of  road  that  Mr.  M'Adamhadlaid 
down,  or  even  by  any  quantity  that  had  been 
laid  down  by  others  upon  his  principles, 
but  he  appreciated  his  merits  in  introduc*^ 
inff  a  sjrstem  of  improvement,  and  in 
originatmg  a  aeries  of  observations  and 
experiments  which  had  almost  brought 
our  roads  to  an  equality  with  the  old  Ro« 
man  roads.  As  to  the  objections  made 
against  Mr.  M^Adam,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  the  inventor  of  the  pre 
sent  system  of  road-making,  he  bad  as 
clear  a  right  to  the  merit  of  invention,  as 
could,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
established.    It  was  exceedingly  difficulty 
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general] J  ipeakiogf  to  6x  Ihe  erigia  of 
intentions,  and  to  docide  th#  pratentiopt 
of  rival  cUiiiOioU  tbr  priority  of  inventioD 
or  discovery,  and  the  o|>position  to  Mr. 
M<  Adam's  claims  to  originality  seemed 
to  be  founded  upon  the  old  principle, 
that  there  was  nothing  pew  under  the 
sun.  He  conceived  that  parsimony  io 
the  proposed  grant,  would  oot  only  be 
illiberal,  and  even  unjust  to  the  individual, 
but  would  eventually  prove  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  Individuals 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  Io 
receive  instructions  from  Mr  M*Adam 
and  to  witness  the  effects  of  his  sy9tem. 
These  persons  had  diffused  the  benefits 
of  the  improvementf  in  every  direction, 
und  there  were  very  few  interests  in  the 
country  that  did  not  derive  very  sensible 
advantages  from  the  ameliorated  state  of 
the  roads,  arising  from  Mr.  M'Adam's 
ingenuity*  He  should,  4heveforQ  feel  it 
his  duty,  upon  every  principle  of  public 
utility  and  private  justice,  to  give  the 
present  grant  his  most  cordial  support. 

Sir  T.  Acland  bore  testimony  to  the 
great  services  derived  to  all  the  active 
classes  of  society,  by  the  improvements 
which  Mr.  M^Adam  had  introduced  into 
the  systenp  of  malMog  roads,  and  keeping 
them  in  repair.  Thcvue  improvements 
were  a  source  of  economy  to  all  who  had 
to  bear  tlie  ei^pe^ses  of  maki«^  or  vepair- 
ing  roads ;  and  the  increased  faci4ity  of 
communication  whiich  they  aflbrded^  wim 
obviously  a  source  of  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  interests.  Mr. 
M*Adaro  had  received  nothing  from  tlie 
trustees  of  roads ;  and  was,  therefore,  the 
ipore  eutilJed  to  repauoecation  from  the 
public  at  large.  That  gentleman  had  not 
received  4,000/.  for  advice,  as  had  been 
stated.  That  sum  had  been  granted  to 
him  in  payment  of  Uibour  piQrfocmadt  and 
expenses  incurred* 

Mr.  Eitcoufi  declared,  that  Mr. 
M' Adam's  exertiona  bad  proved  any  thing 
rather  than  beneficial  to  the  roads  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Deviises*  Hehadleftthe 
roads  in  a  much  worse  state  than  tliat  io 
which  he  had  found  them.  He  hadalso 
thought  proper  to  aspease  the  conduct 
of  the  trustees  of  those  ooads  in  a  manner 
highly  unjust,  and  in  every  respect  un- 
warranted by  faet4  or  circumstapoesk 

The  committee  divided.  For  the 
grant  83:   Against  it  27:   Majority  q6. 

County  Courts  Bill.]  The  reso- 
lution of  the  Srd.  instant  being  reported. 


CoKntif  CaurtM  BUL  £600 

Lord  AUhorp  argurf  Boikmt  Buy  com- 
pensations being  granted  to  ofioeia  nt 
courts  of  justice,  for  the  loss  of  fees  aris* 
ing  out  of  the  reforms  made  in  the  co«tts 
by  the  present  bill.  The  oompeosatioBS 
proposed  were  to  be  granted  for  the  lose 
of  professional  profits,  aji^inst  all  the 
known  chances  and  victssutides  of  pro- 
fessional lils.  He  objected  to  any  com* 
p^nsatioo  being  ma&  to  any  inoividaal 
who  could  not  prove  an  actual  loss  arising 
out  of  the  present  bilL 

Mr.  Bwhi  thought  the  compensatMBa 
proposed  objectionable  in  principle,  and 
pernicious  in  their  example  to  the  oficera 
of  all  the  other  courts.  He  should  hen* 
afler  thmk  it  is  duty  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  measure. 

Mr.  Hume  wanted  to  know  whether,  if 
compensations  were  ^ven  to  those  who 
suffered  in  the  present  instance,  gentlensea 
were  prepared  to  support  the  principle  of 
giving  compensations  to  all  who,  in  any 
case,  should  suffer  a  loss  of  fees  under 
any  bUk  of  reforms  and  improveoMnt  ? 
The  claims  in  the  present  case  were 
grocmded  upon  the  argument,  that  the 
daimants  were  injured  in  offices  whidi 
they  had  acquired  by  purchase.  For  his 
part,  he  thought  that  the  sale  of  offices  ja 
courts  of  justice  was  in  kaelf  a  great  evil, 
and  that  the  ficst  step  ought  to  be,  topeo- 
kibit  any  such  sale,  aod  thereby  to  nre- 
vent  any  claim  for  losses  sustained  by  a 
•eform  of  purchased  olicea.  The  whole 
system  of  fees  was  pemicioua  in  the  ex« 
trense.  As  to  the  oooapeasatioos  dakaed 
■a  the  present  inatanoe,  ii|»aa  the  same 
principle  might  coospensation  be  claiased 
far  losses  by  any  mamifhotwtr  who  had 
csfeahlished  his  manufactory  imoa  iba 
faith  of  laws  and  teenties,  aad  haasoatski 
ed  injury  by  a  breach  of  those  t3Deatiea» 
tnr  by  an  ailteration  of  such  laws»  Butt 
fiMT  one  or  two  individuals  m  thai  House* 
the  compensations  wonld  never  have  been 
heard  of.  The  noble  lord,  fiko  oitiginsafjl 
this  measure,  would  never  hnaeoonsented 
to  the  compensations*  bat  ibr  a  know- 
ledge that,  widiout  hisaoquiaacencewi  the 
4amand,  his  bill  woukl  not  pass.  What 
a  state  were  they  reduced  to,  if  they  were 
diliged  to  vote  aisay  the  public^  money* 
merely  to  prevent  the  opposition  to  a 
useful  meatura  bv  a  party  personally  in* 
tevested  in  the  abuses  which  that  niaa« 
sure  was  intended  to  obliterate!  He 
saw  no  end  to  the  claims  that  night  be 
made  upon  the  House*  if  tbe  present  were 
acceded  to. 
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Mr.  GraM  thma^  that  dainw  to 
coaqpenntuNi  in  caiet  Mke  the  pret^ot 
retted  upon  ibcit  omi  indifidiial  merits 
more  thiia  npon  any  general  principle* 
He  should  support  the  notioD* 

Mr*  fF^n  begged  the  hen.  member 
for  Aberdieen  to  rraeet  thai  places,  if  net 
purchased  by  money,  might  often  be  said 
to  be  pnrchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  other 
professional  fees  and  lucrative  practice* 
He  conoeivsd  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tion whic^  this  measure  embraced  to  be 
iMwbjeotionablet  and  should  give  it  his 
support. 

llie  resdotien  was  Aen  agreed  to. 

QuAmAMTivx  Laws  Bill.]  The 
House  having  resdved  itself  iitto  a  com- 
mttiee  en  this  bill, 

Mr.  «/bJkii  Smiih  observed,  that  the  ij^ues* 
lion  bdbre  the  committee  was  one  ot  the 
utmost  moment.  It  could  not  be  denied 
by  candid  and  inquiring  men,  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  our  Quarantine  laws  was  a 
mass  of  absurdity  and  folly.  In  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  the  drcomstance 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted ;  because  it 
was  a  system  affsoting  our  trade  with  the 
Mediterranean,  a  sea,  whose  shores  were, 
of  aM  others,  the  vicfaest  in  productions. 
There  were  in  that  qrstem  obvious  ano« 
nmlies  to  which  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  ob- 
ject. So  ineibct«al,  asoreover,  was  it  to 
accomplish  iu  ostensible  objects,  that  it 
wasnotorioas  that  cargoes  were  frequent- 
ly brought  fipom  countries  up  the  Levant 
to  Holland,  where  a  very  different  and 
milder  system  of  Quarantine  laws  pre- 
vailed, in  order  to  effect  the  introduction 
of  such  goods  with  the  greater  facility 
into  England;  and  jret  in  Holland  the 
plagoe  iMd  not  made  its  appearance  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  notwitastanding  the 
great  amount  of  imports  into  that  coun- 
try; nor  in  Pranoe  or  Engfaad  for  up* 
«fards  of  a  hundred  years.  However 
much  he  had  been  attacked  fa^hont  mem- 
boss  iniliat  Hoose,  andsobjeoted  to  news- 
papev  attacks,  as  a  man  who  had  declared 
the  pbgue  to  be  not  contagious,  the  fact 
was,  tlwt  he  had  never  ventured  to  give 
any  opinion  whatever  en  the  doctrine  of 
contagion;  neither, plaoed  in  the  chroum- 
ataneeshe  was,  wovra  it  have  become  him 
to  have  given  any  such  opinion.  In  the 
few  observations  be  shouM  dow  submit  to 
the  House,  he  did  not  mean  at  all  to  enter 
into  the  history  of  this  qnestion ;  but  he 
might  be  allowed  to  notice,  that  in  the 
year  1819,  several  medical  or  experienced 


gentlenMli  were  ezambed  open  tt.  Tbey 
aU  agreed  in  affinning,  that  this  dtaeaae 
was  contagious ;  but,  in  no  other  point, 
did  they  concur.  In  1824},  other  indi- 
viduals were  examined  to  similar  points; 
bat  the  only  witnesses  eacamined  before 
that  latter  committee  were  such  as  were 
decidedly  eontagionists,  and  on  that  prin* 
ciple  were  all  agreed.  One  should  have 
thought  that  their  evidence  would  have^ 
concurred  on  that  to|>ic,  therefore.  N«» 
such  thing.  Their  evidence  was  so  unfa^ 
vourable  to  contagion  generalljr,  that  one 
of  them  pronounced  Great  Britain  to  bo 
perfectly  free  from  it  ei^ht  months  ont  of 
the  year.  Another  medical  man^  of  great 
eminence,  expressed  a  doubt  whether  tho 
pla^e  ever  passed  Cape  Finisterre.  Thus 
divided  were  the  sentiments  of  scientUic 
men  upon  this  part  of  the  question.  Upon 
the  evidence  which  had  been  adducea  in 
the  course  of  those  two  inquiries,  it  would 
not  appear  that  those  officers  called  <<  ex« 
purgators"  in  some  of  the  European  ports, 
who  exaaniaed  ships  coming  in  witli  foul 
bills  of  health,  had  incurred  any  fatal  con-* 
sequences  by  reason  of  their  employment. 
From  certain  information,  indeed,  which 
he  had  procured  from  Marseilles,  it  did 
appear,  that  in  17^,  a  man  of  this  de- 
scription fell  down  dead  upon  opening  a 
bale  of  cotton  that  had  arrived  in  a  vessel 
from  a  country  subject  to  the  infection. 
It  was  immediately  said,  and  in  the  infiinf 
state  of  science  at  that  day,  believed,  that 
he  had  dropped  down  dead  of  the  plague ; 
but  this  was  an  absurdity ;  for  in  fhct  he 
died  of  apoplexy.  Nor  was  it  likely  that 
cotton  goods  should  retain  any  sueh 
degree  of  infection ;  for  it  was  known  that 
when  the  plague  was  raging  most  vident- 
hr,  even  in  £gvpt  or  at  Constantinople, 
the  clothes,  b^and  bedding,  of  thedead^ 
were  the  perquisites  of  the  magistrates ; 
and  as  such  were  publicly  sold  to  whoever 
might  choose  to  buy  them.  Between  tho 
countries  to  whioh  he  had  been  alkiding 
and  Persia,  th^re  was  a  constant  intef-t 
course  kept  up;  and  yet,  whether  fVom 
the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause  it  might  be,  a  plague 
in  Persia  was  hardlv  within  any  man*s  re* 
colleetioa.  He  felt  much  disposed,  on 
principle,  to  support  the  bill  which  was 
broognt  forward  by  the  light  hon.  gentle^ 
man,  and  all  #ho  heard  him  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  vast  importance  of  such  a 
measure.  Persons  of  the  hi^est  distinct* 
ion  in  the  medical  profession  had  now  6e^ 
teninned,  that   the  yellow   fever,   that 
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lOfHirge  of  other  coootrtet*  could  be  no 
longer  matter  of  dread  to  Great  BritalD* 
Upon  equally  high  aathority»  It  was  now 
held  that  typhus  fever  was  not  contaeioiis. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  considered  that  it 
was  impossible,  with  propriety,  to  trust 
the  revision  of  these  laws  to  a  committee. 
The  first  proceeding  should  be,  the  apt* 
pointraent  of  a  commission,  consisting  of 
medical  practitioners  partly,  and  partly 
of  men  of  general  science  and  expenence, 
charged  to  collect  and  examine  into,  and 
observe  facts  connected  with  the  propa- 
gaiicmof  the  plague.  In  respect  to  the 
recent  fever  at  Barcelona,  the  most  emi- 
nent physidans  in  France  perfectly  scoffed 
at  the  idea  of  its  being  contagious  ;  and 
even  when  their  famous  Cordon  Sanitaire 
was  established,  with  the  ostensible  de- 
sign of  preventing  its  diffusion,  they  knew 
better  than  to  believe  that  such  was  its 
real  or  its  necessary  object.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  the  subject 
would  be  further  inquired  into. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that,  as  far  as  the 
present  measure  went,  it  had  his  cordial 
concurrence.  It  was  a  strong  fact,  that 
the  exDurgators  were  scarcely  ever  infect- 
ed with  the  plague;  but,  considering  aJl 
the  differences  of  opinipn  on  the  subject 
of  contagion,  he  thought  it  ought  to  be 
further  inquired  into. 
.  Mr.  HuskmoH  said,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  felt  that,  if  the  public  mind  could  be 
completely  satisfied,  and  if  it  could  be 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  Qua- 
rantine laws  were  unnecessary,  it  would 
be  the  greatest  relief  to  those  who  attend- 
ed to  the  execution  of  those  laws.  Among 
the  many  duties  which  devolved  on  him- 
self and  his  hon.  friend  near  him,  from  the 
situations  tliey  held,  there  was  none  which 
they  discharged  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  of  deciding  on  the  cases  of  foiid  bills 
from  the  Levant.  But,  when  hon.  gen- 
tlemen considered  the  consequences  of 
any  accident  arising  from,  the  removd  of 
th^  Quarantine  laws,  it  was  impossible 
they  could  weigh  the  present  inconveni- 
ence with  the  probable  evils.  Whether 
the  plague  was  or  was  not  contagious,  he 
would  not  offer  an  opinion.  There  were 
very  strong  facts  to  show,  that,  .in  certain 
climates,  and  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  was  contagious.  It  was  impossible  to 
look  at  the  Report  of  the  committee  on 
ih^  Quarantine  laws,  and  see  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  plague  had  been 
introduQed  into  Malta,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  contagion  was  the  mode  in 
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which  it  had  been  introduced.  One  case 
detailed  was  that  of  a  ship  which  arrived 
before  Malta  with  two  mfeeted  persons 
on  board.  Before  the  ship  came  into 
port  something  was  transmitted  on  shore 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  these  two 
persons,  and  in  consequence  of  that  the 
plague  took  place.  In  the  State  of  Na« 
pies  the  plague  broke  out  in  consequence 
of  infectimi  communicated  by  the  gar- 
menu  of  some  persons,  which  had  baea 
conveyed  to  one  of  the  viUa^.  The 
place  was  surrounded  by  a  military  cor- 
don, and  the  plague  was  thereby  con6ned 
to  chat  spot.  These  circumstances  tended 
to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  theory  that  the 
plague  was  not  contagious.  The  univer- 
sal feeling  of  all  countries  into  which  the 
plague  had  introduced  itself,  was  appre- 
hension of  danger.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, even  if  he  were  convinced  as 
strongly  as  Dr.  M*Lean,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  introduce  the  plague  here>  yet, 
m  the  absence  of  such  facu,  and  with  a 
dread  of  the  consequences,  he  thought 
we  ought  to  observe  proper  precaution* 
If  we  were  to  convey  an  impression  to 
other  nations  that  we  were  indiferent  to 
precautions,  we  should  subject  the  trade 
of  this  country  to  a  most  severe  visitation. 
He  was  not  speaking  this  witliout  some 
foundation.  The  c<Misequence  of  the  im- 
pression which  had  gone  abroad,  thst  we 
were  going  to  depart  from  our  Quarantine 
svstem  had  been,  that  the  countries  Jn 
the  Mediterranean,  having  a  Quarantine 
establishment,  had  issuea  an  order  for 
putting  every  British  ship,  come  from 
where  it  might,  under  Quarantine.  So  far 
we  had  brought  on  our  commerce  a  severe 
infiiction,  in  consequence  of  the  disc«s- 
sion  of  this  question.  The  consul  at 
Marseilles  had  acted  upon  the  report 
which  had  gene  forth ;  while  the  minister 
of  tlie  king  of  Sardinia,  acting; under. the 
same  alarm,  had  given  the  same  ordera  at 
Genoa.  He  had  satisfied  the  Sardtoian 
minister^  and  he  trusted  the  French  mi- 
nister would  be  satisfied  in  like  manner, 
that  we  were  relieving  our  trade  from  the 
burthens  of  the  Quarantine  establishment, 
and  making  the  charges  fall  on  the  public 
at  large,  according  to  reason  and  a  sound 
view  of  the  case,  without  a  relaxation  of 
those  precautions  which  the  safety  of  the 
public  might  require.  One  great  change 
was,  that  all  restraints  on  £ips  cmniog 
from  countries  not  subject  to  the  plague, 
were  renuMred.  He  wished  it  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  trading  part  of  the  cpm- 
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inunity»  that  the  f^oTernment  of  this 
couDtry  were  not  disposed  to  listcD  to 
any  complaints  which  they  might  make 
of  tnconvenienoe,  so  as  to  relax  beyond 
what  was  recommended  by  the  committee 
on  the  Quarantine  laws,  and  that  those 
laws,  incoRTenient  as  they  might  be  in 
tome  instances,  would  be  inforc^. 

Mr.  D.  Gilberi  proposed  that  coods 
should  be  subject  to  a  temperature  of  from 
110  to  120  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  which 
would  effectually  destroy  contagion. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  glad 
that  government  had  adopted  the  present 
measure. 

Mr.  fVUmot  Harion  said,  he  had  docn* 
ments  firom  the  colonies  which  he  could 
lay  before  the  House,  which  incontestiblv 
proved  the  contagion  of  the  plague.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  persons 
employed  in  packing  goods  were  not 
subject  to  the  plague,  since  one  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  plague  was,  that  it 
destroyed  entirely  the  strength  of  the 
person  infected,  and  rendered  him  inca« 
pable  of  any  exertion.  The  goods  were 
also  packed  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  the 
temperature  afluded  to  by  the  hon.  mem« 
ber  who  spoke  last.  These  circumstances 
accounteq  for  no  infectious  matter  being 
brought  over  in  cotton  goods. 

A  Member,  whose  name  we  could  not 
learn,  said,  that  he  had  no  doubt,  from 
his  own  personal  observation,  that  the 
plague  was  communicated  in  the  ports  of 
theMediterranean  by  contact.  Sostrongly 
were  the  Greeks  resident  there  convinced 
of  this  fact,  that  they  always  locked 
tliemselves  up  when  the  pWue  ]>revailed, 
and  there  was  no  instance  of  their  having 
been  attacked  by  it.  In  Smyrna  the 
plague  came  at  regular  periods;  and,  so 
constant  was  its  recurrence  at  the  festival 
of  St.  John,  that  it  bad  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  "  La  festa  di  San  Giovanni  porta 
la  pesta.*'  Although  obliged  to  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Maclean  on  this 
siAject,  he  expressed  the  highest  respect 
for  his  talents,  and  for  the  fearlessness 
with  which  he  had  exposed  his  life,  in 
order  toascertam  the  truth  of  this  doubt- 
fill  and  difikult  point. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  report 

1  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on  Monday. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Monday^  MmgilSi 
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Mannine  moved  the  order  of  the  iaj  for 
the  third  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Etans  objected  to  the  bill,  because 
it  placed  the  slaves  in  a  worse  condition 
than  they  were  formerlv.  He  thouj^ht,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  ruin  the  indivi- 
duals who  were  connected  with  it.  He 
would  therefore  move,  **  That  it  be  read 
a  third  time  that  day  six  months/* 

Mr.  r.  Wilson  contended,  that  the 
company  would  always  have  the  means, 
and,  he  trusted,  the  inclination,  to  protect 
the  slaves.  There  never  was  a  better 
time  than  the  present  for  the  establidi- 
roent  of  this  company,  which  would 
afford  relief  to  the  distressed  planters  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
negroes. 

Dr.  Lushington  felt  himself  bound,  la 
duty,  to  resist  the  passine  of  this  biU. 
Should  the  plantations  in  the  West  Indies 
become  vested  in  a  company,  instead  of 
remaining  the  property  of  individuals,  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  whole 
management  of  the  slaves  would  be 
intrusted  to  agents.  Hence  the  slaves 
would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  an  inferior 
class  of  persons,  and  be  subjected  to 
many  new  sufferings.  Anoiher  obiectioii 
to  this  bill  was,  that  new  difficulties 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  manumis- 
sion. In  the  hands  of  a  company^  the 
slaves  would  become  as  it  were  vested  in 
mortmain.  The  bill  was  also  likehr  to 
impede  the  benefidal  change  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  parliament  had  frequently 
endeavoured  to  promote. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  think  the  measure 
open  to  the  objections  just  urged.  He 
was  not  aware  that  it  would  produce  the 
slightest  change  in  agency  in  the  West 
Indies,  or  impede  manumission.  The 
distresses  fell  equally  on  the  slaves  and 
the  proprietors,  and  this  bill  would  relieve 
both  classes. 

Sir  J.  Cqffin  said,  he  was  satisfied  that 
this  was  a  very  good  bill,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  pass. 

Mr.  Syhet  opposed  the  tliird  reading  of 
the  bill,  to  which  he  urged  three  pro- 
minent  objections.  First,  it  would  prevent 
manumission,  and  the  exercise  of  kindlr 
feelings  towards  the  slaves ;  secondly,  it 
confirmed  the  existing  system  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  enlisted  forty  thousand' 
additional  enemies  to  the  liberation  of  the 
negroes ;  thirdly,  the  price  of  West-Indiik 
produce  would  be  augmented  by  tiie 
capital  and  influence  of  the  company.  Of 
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all  measures  of  tbe  kind  brought  forward, 
after  the  resolutions  of  tbe  House,  the 
orders  in  council,  and  tbe  acts  of  pi^rlia- 
nent,  none  seemed  to  him  so  objectionable 
9$  this. 

.  Mr.  R.  Gordon  contended,  that  the 
main  object  of  tbe  bill  was  to  enable  West 
India  proprietors  to  borrow  money  of  a 
company  instead  of  individuals^  and  on 
more  advantageous  terms. 

Sir «/.  Yorke  could  not  understand  what 
was  tbe  use  of  this  bill,  as  mortgagors 
would  not  obtain  money  al  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  after  the  papsing  of  the  bill  than 
before  iu 

Mr«  F.  Buxton  admiUed,  that  there  was 
a  reduction  in  the  value  of  slave  property, 
and  the  operation  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
prevent  persons  from  investing  capital  in 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  human  flesh.  It 
was  clear,  from  es&y  prinoiple  of  Christi- 
anity, that  human  beings  ought  not  to  be 
trafl$cked  in.    This  bill  certainly  did  give 

Seat  power  to  the  West^India  interests. 
r.  Fox  had  said,  many  years  ago,  that 
there  was  no  interest  so  well  represented 
in  tl»t  House  as  the  West-India  interest; 
and  even  in  a  recent  Jamaicat  paper,  it 
was.asserted  that  the  WestJndia  interest 
Qould  pot  forth  a  phalanx  of  two^  hundred 
viembers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  persuaded  that  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment would  not  be  able  to  reeist.this 
powerful  interest ;  and  he  would  therefore 
call  on  them,  and  on  every  independent 
member  to  consider  well  before  they 
decided  on  this  momentous  question. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horion  was  satisfied,  that 
whether  we  looked  to  the  experience  of 
past  times  or  to  analogy,  it  was  clear  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  muter  must  have  an 
obvious  effect  on  the  slave,  and  that  as  the 
profits  of  the  master  increased,  so  would 
the  condition  of  tbe  slave  under  him  be 
ameliorated.  He  referred  to  tbe  speeds 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce  on  the  subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade  in  17W,  in  support  of  his 
opinion. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  certainly  enteiv 
feained  a  decided  objection  to  this  bfll— 
an  objection  which  no  change  in  ita 
detiyls  could  remove.  His  objection  wimi 
not  foonded  on  that  senerai  slowness  witti 
which  he  was  IncUneo^to  incorporate  jeiRt* 
atoci?  trading  companies;  though  hoi 
alwa^^  felt  repugnant  to  joint-stook; 
companiesi  considering,  thai  they,  were 
miscbievou^  w|i#»r  not  plaeed  under 
tight  and  dose  restrictions;  but^  his 
objection  was^grounded  on  the  natare  of 
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the  bill ;  and  he  would  introat  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject,  and 
beseech  it  not  to  sufier  itself  to  be  led 
away  by  any  vain  imaginations.  This 
measure  affected  property  all  over  the 
West  Indies.  It  affected  every  slave,  man, 
woman,  and  child,  tliroughout  the  West 
India  colonies.  Itt  was  a  measure  calcu^ 
lated  to  exasperate  eyerjr  one  of,  those 
mischiefs  which  were  already  suffieientfy 
intolerable,  as  respected  nepro  slaverji. 
If  he  did  not  demonstrate  this»  he  would 
be  content  to  withdraw  his  opposition  te 
the  bill.  What  was  it  that  the  slaves  now 
had  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  security  for 
mildness  in  there  treatment  ? — [Here  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  disturbed 
by  a  noise  in  the  House]— If  it  was  not 
convenient  for  hon.  members  to  bestow  a 
decent  portion  of  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject  now,  he  should  be  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  moving  an  ad- 
journment of  the  auestion,  until  some 
other  opportunity,  when  Uie  House  was  In 
a  better  frame  of  mind  to  legislate  with 
respect  to  the  Kmbs,  liberty^  and  lives 
of  800,000  human  beings  held  in 
boadage.  He  would  defy  any  hea. 
member  to  gist  rid  of  this  objection—^ 
that  the  only  security  the  slave  now  had 
for  any  thing  like  mud  and  just  treatment 
was,  not  in  his  own  power,  but  tbe  inters 
est  of  bis  master^— the  feelings  and  affect- 
tions  of  his  owner.  In  the  feeliog  and 
humanity  of  a  judicioos  owner,  the  slave 
had  something  like  a  security;  but,  if 
three  thousand  miles*  were  iatetjeeted 
between  the  slave  and  his  owner,  every 
man  would  admit  that  that  slave  had  liltie 
chanceof  mild,  kind,  or  just  treatment*  Oti 
eveiy  question  with  respect  to  slavery^ 
the  conditiea  of  the  slave  in  this  respeet 
was  alluded  to«  All  the  inoaloMlaUe 
iiijuries  aad  evils  to  whieh  be  was  subject 
were  universaHy  attributed  to  tbe.exisl* 
eocet  of  nen^resident  planters.  **  U  lord 
SttdMi-one,  who  lives  in  Londoiv  or  Mr. 
Suoh-»-one,  wbe  lives  ia  Liverpioel,  were 
present  en  faieewm  planila»i»%  unjinestkNii 
ably-  he  woald  preveut  these^  iniscbiefs«^* 
wM  the  universal  cry,,  when  crnellies  to 
slaves  were  eopplained  of;  but  he> 
unfortunately,  trusted  to  hlsb^ok-kteper 
or  his  overseer  oi^  the  estate  in  the  Wihst 
Indies,  apd  thereCisre  everf  oneoMsniimdr 
that  the  master's  absence  was  the  gj^fnt 
cause  of  all  the  evils  that  arose.  That 
was  the  pdliatife  and  the  extuse  msde  on 
all  occasions.  And,  wb«t  was  to  be  tbe 
op^ratipnnf  thiebiU?  Wl^^.te^ 
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covpanjr  of  40,000  ooD-retiden(  aod 
BMfttsarily  aboenl  «1ave-holder«.  We 
mere  here  addiofp  to  absence  and  ooa- 
retidence,  the  ttill  more  frightful  cause 
cf  the  worse  treatment  to  the  slave, 
namely  the  property  becoming  ideal. 
Suppose  a  plantation  of  one  hundred 
negroes  [here  the  learned  member  was 
agaia  interrupted  by  a  noise  in  the 
House].  }t  was  rather  curious  that  a 
little  auentlon  could  not  be  applied  to 
this  subjeot.  Honourable  members  were 
so  wrapt  up  in  joiiu<«tock  company  specu* 
latioQS,  or  rather  their  friends  were-rfor 
members,  of  course,  never  did  such  things 
•-4hat  they  could  not  bestow  attention  on 
a  subject^  wherein  the  lives,  the  consforts^ 
and  the  limbs  of  800,000  of  their  fellow* 
creatures  were  interested.  This  was 
carrying  joint^stock  companies  to  an 
extent  that  he  never  expected  to  see. 
Jtail  roads,  banks  and  other  schemes, 
were  well  fsnoggh  as  subjects  for  joint- 
stock  coropaoias«  but,  while  he  held  a 
seat  in  that  House,  he  never  could  con- 
sent to  place  the  Ures  and  comforts  of 
800,000  men,  women,  and  children,  at  the 
mercy  of  a  joint-stock  company.  But, 
suppose  the  case  of  an  estate  holding  100 
slaves,  whidi  was  mortgaged  to  these 
4,000  joint-stock  company  individuals-— 
suppose  every  one  of  the  slaves  was  mal- 
treated— suppose  the  estate  became  the 
worst  managed  estate  in  all  the  West-In- 
dies—to whon^  was  he  to  look  as  a  person 
responsible  for  the  blood  that  was  abed, 
and  the  cruelty  and  misery  that  were  in- 
flicted ?  Why,  a  board  of  Directors !  If 
the  hen.  gentleman  opposite,  the  member 
for  Seaford,  were  the  owner,  he  knew  he 
had  ahumane  man,  and  one  of  respect- 
ability to  he  responsible  to  him^  but,  in 
this  case,  he  had  only  the  chairman,  the 
deputy  chairman,  and  the  shareholders  of 
a  joint-stock  company.  On  this  view  of 
the  question,  he  could  only  come  to  one 
conclusion  ;  namely,  that  Uiose  who  had 
been  ill-used  before,  would  be  ten  thousand 
times  worse  off  now,  aod  be  laorificed  to 
a  joint-stock  company,  trafficking  in  the 
property  of  human  flesh. 

M«.  jto^diftr^d  from  the  view  taken 
by  the  hoa.  and  learned  gentleman  who 
bad  just  sal  dawn.  The  object  of  this 
Ull  sras  not  to  pnrohase  West-India  es- 
ters ^  but  merely  te  form  a  company  for 
tiie  purpose  of  baeoming  mortgagees  of 
West- India  property;  The  hoa.  member 
for  Weymouth  had  slated,  Uiat  such  a 
Mojeet  was   encouraging   riavery.    He 
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begged  leave  to  differ  from  him ;  as  he 
thought  it  was  rather  calculated  to  pro- 
yen^  the  traffic  in  slavery,  than  to  pro* 
mote  it.  The  trafficf  of  slaves  in  the  co* 
lonies  arose  from  the  distress  of  the  mas- 
ters ;  and  this  project  was  intended  to  re« 
move  that  cause*  He  had  no  apprehen- 
sion that  a  company,  acting  openly  in 
this  metropolis,  and  whose  proceedin|^ 
must  necessarily  be  known  to  the  public, 
would  sanction  the  acts  of  oppression  so 
much  feared  by  his  hon.  fnen^s.  He 
could  no^,  however,  let  that  opportunity 
pass,  without  expressing  his  regret,  thai 
the  traffic  in  slaves  was  still  so  unblush- 
ingly  and  barefacedly  carried  on  by  those 
powers  who  had  the  meanness  to  disavow 
m  their  diplomatic  despatches,  what  they 
had  not  the  manliness  to  openly  ^know- 
ledge. To  France  he  particularly  alluded ; 
in  whose  ports  there  was  not  the  sUghtest 
attempt  to  disguise  this  odious  traffic 
He  believed  that  our  efforts  to  suppress 
it,  had  only  produced  the  exercise  of  in- 
creased cruelty  and  inhumsnity.  A  great- 
er mass  of  misery  now  existed  on  account 
of  this  traffic,  than  at  any  period  since 
the  question  was  first  agitated. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  when  the  very 
important  interests  which  were  involved 
in  the  bill  were  considered,  he  could  not 
helpsaying,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  ou^ht  to 
have  been  brought  forward  as  a  pubhc  and 
not  as  a  private  bill ;  because,  in  that  case, 
it  would  have  received  the  consideration 
which  it  deserved.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
his  hon.  friend  disclaim  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  measure ;  although  he  was 
far  from  agreeing  with  him  in  the  view 
which  he  took  of  it.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  with  his  learned  friend,  that 
the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  vest  the 
proprietorship  of  West-India  property  in 
a  company.  The  hon.  member  had  said, 
that  this  company  would  be  responsible 
to  the  public,  to  whom  they  would  be 
obliged  to  render  an  annual  account  of 
their  proceedings.  He  bad,  however, 
looked  in  vain  for  any  clause  in  the  bill, 
which  rendered  it  imperative  on  them  to 
render  any  such  account.  The  prospec- 
tus stated,  that  the  company  would  divide 
a  profit  of  five  per  cent.  This  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards  and  sir  W.  Young,  who  had  left 
it  upon  record  in  their  writings,  that  the 
average  of  such  profits  could  not  amount 
to  more  than  four  per  cent.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  oppose  the  bill,  if 
upon  no  other  ground  than  thk,  that  ,it 
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would  fall  in  its  object^  which  was,  to  bol- 
ster up  a  losiDg  concern,  and  to  put  off  to 
a  longer  period,  Uiat  effectual  retbrm,  by 
which,  and  by  whicK  alone,  the  prosperity 
of  our  West-India  colonies  could  be 
secured  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Ellis  said,  he  could  assure 
the  House,  that  he  was  as  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  slaves  as 
any  man.  If  he  thought  the  bill  could, 
by  any  possibility,  affect  their  welfare  or 
comfort,  he  should  be  just  as  adverse  to 
it  as  the  most  strenuous  of  its  opponents. 
But,  he  could  not  contemplate  any  such 
result.  One  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  said,  thst  the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to 
create  a  number  of  absentee  proprietors. 
It  was  no  such  thing.  The  object  of  the 
bill  was,  to  create  a  compamr,  who  were 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  West-India 
merchants;  and  hon.  gentlemen  knew 
very  little  of  the  business  of  West-India 
merchants,  if  they  believed  that  it  was 
confined  to  the  purchase  of  West-India 
estates.  The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
to  contend,  that  the  situation  of  the 
negro  would  be  benefitted,  rather  than  in- 
jured by  the  bill.  Some  hon.  gentlemen 
had  asked,  what  were  the  real  objects  of 
the  measure?  His  answer  was,  that  the 
West-India  proprietors  had,  from  a  series 
of  distresses,  been  necessitated  to  borrow 
money  of  the  merchants,  on  their  es- 
tates,  and  these,  in  turn,  feeling  extreme 
inconvenience  from  the  non-payments  of 
those  advances,  the  present  bill  was  now 

{>ropo8ed,  and  was  fully  calculated  to  re- 
ieve  both  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
leave  to  the  subscribers  a  handsome  pro- 
fit on  their  advance. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  third  read- 
ing lOS :  Against  it  25.  The  bill  was 
then  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Judges*  Salaries.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  on  the  act  for  regu- 
lating the  Salaries  of  the  Judges.  The 
Speaker  having  put  the  question, 

Mr.  Leycester  said,  he  thought  this  was 
not  the  precise  time  to  increase  the  sala- 
ries of  public  officers,  when  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  going  to  make 
corn  cheaper  than  it  had  been  u>r  a  long 
time.  He  thouffbt  that  a  third  assize, 
might  be  established  without  an  v  increase 
of  labour  on  the  part  of  the  judges.  He 
could  not  see  why  four  judges  should  sit 
together  in  the  court  of  Aong^s-bencbi 
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four  in  the  Exchequer,  and  four  in  the 
Common  Pleas.  Three  in  each  of  those 
courts  would  be  much  better,  and  the  re- 
maining three  might  go  on  the  third  as« 
size.  He  should  take  that  opportunity  of 
observing,  also,  that  the  system  of  the 
Welch  judges  ought  to  be  corrected  or 
abolished ;  for  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
proper, inconvenient,  or  unconstitutional, 
than  that  the  same  individual,  should  oa 
one  day  be  acting  on  the  bench  as  a  judge, 
the  next  day  as  a  barrister,  and  the  third 
as  a  politician.  It  was  alto  notorious, 
that  their  appointments  were  generally 
the  consequence  of  political  conduct  or 
close-borough  interest.  He  thought  the 
present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  cor- 
recting many  evils  in  the  mode  of  admin- 
istering justice  in  this  country. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into 
a  committee. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  felt  it  quite  unnecessary  to  preface  the 
motion  which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
the  committee,  with  any  protracted  ob- 
servations on  the  importance  of  the  sub« 
ject  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their  au 
tention.  It  had  always  been  deemed  an 
object  dear  to  parliament,  and  most  in- 
terestmg  to  the  people  of  this  country,, 
that  offices  of  so  much  dignity  and  im- 
portance as  those  of  judges  of  the  land, 
should  be  filled  by  persons  high  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  fully  competent  to 
discharge  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them. 
Parliament  had  repeatedly  manifested  the 
sense  it  entertained  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  this  subject,  by  affording  to  the 
judges  the  means  of  maintaining  Sieir  just 
dignity,  and  by  removing  from  that  office 
every  thin^  which  tended  to  diminish  the 
respectability  of  the  judges,  and  their 
weight  and  character  in  the  eyes  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  laws  were  adminis- 
tered. To  these  two  points  he  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  for  he  did 
not  intend  to  enter  into  the  general  topics 
which  had  been  adverted  to  by  the  boo* 
gentleman  opposite,  who,  if  he  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  wait,  until  he  had  made 
hjs  statement  to  the  House,  would  have 
found  that  he  did  not  propose  to  touch  at 
all  upon  the  office  of  the  Welch  jud^. 
His  first  object  would  be  to  carry  into 
effect  a  most  important  recommendation 
of  the  commission  which  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
courU  of  justice;  namely,  the  prevention 
of  the. future  sale  of  various  offices,  which 
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were  now  it  tile  disposition  of  the  chief 
justices  of  the  courts  of  King  Vbench  and 
Comnion  PJeas.  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  feel,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  dignity  and  personal  independence  of 
the  judges  of  the  land,  that  they  should 
derive  any  portion  ^f  the  remuneration  of 
their  services  from  such  a  source  [hear, 
bear !  ] .  The  practice  had,  indeed,  the  re- 
commendation of  antiquity ;  for  in  an  act 
of  one  of  our  earlier  kings,  which  abolished 
the  sale  of  offices  generfdly,  the  sale  of 
these  partidular  offices  in  courts  of  justice 
was  reserved.  He,  however,  was  one  of 
those  who  thought,  that  the  mere  anti* 
^uity  of  a  practice  was  no  justification  of 
il^  if  it  could  not  be  justified  on  more  ra- 
tional grounds.  Upon  sound  principle, 
and  upon  a  just  view  of  what  was  due  to 
the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
learned  judges  themselves,  he  thought  it 
advisaUe  to  alter  the  present  system.  The 
offices  in  question  constituted,  or  they 
might  constitute — for  this  contingency  was 
•ne  of  the  objections  to  the  present  sys- 
tem— a  considerable  portion  of  the  emo- 
luments of  the  two  chief  justices.  The 
contingent  nature  of  these  emoluments 
rendered  the  system  highly  objectionable ; 
for  it  might  happen  that  one  judge  who 
bad"  held  his  office  only  for  a  short  time, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  availing  him- 
self of  all  these  advantages,  while  none  of 
them  might  fall  to  the  lot  of  another, 
whose  services  might  be  of  much  longer 
duration.  It  was  manifestly  contrary  to 
all  principle  that  the  emoluments  of  the 
judges  should  depend  on  such  unequal 
chances.  There  were  three  offices  of  very 
considerable  value  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  KingVbench 
— *the  chief  clerk,  the  custos  brevium,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  outlawries.  There  were 
several  other  offices,  soch  as  those  of  the 
clerk  of  the  rules,  and  clerk  of  the  papers 
on  the  plea  side,  which  were  in  the  gift  of 
the  chief  clerk.  Of  course,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  take  awa^  this  source  of  emolu* 
ment  from  the  chief  justice  himself,  the 
disposal  of  such  offices  would  also  be  taken 
away  from  bis  officers.  In  the  court  of 
Common  Pleas  there  were  various  offices 
of  a  similar  description,  with  the  detail  of 
which  be  should  not  fatigue  the  House; 
these  were  more  numerous  than  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench,  but  none  of  them, 
hjB  believed,  were  saleable  by  the  inferior 
Oncers  of  the  court.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  tbo  judgcsi  and  with  the  simplicity  of 


the  administration  of  law  in*  this  coimtry, 
that  any  portion  of  their  salaries  should  be 
dependent  upon  the  payment  of  fees.  If 
suitors  hesitated  to  pay  those  fees,  it  must 
be  extremely  painful  to  the  judges  to  en- 
force the  payment  of  them  ;  and  yet  this 
was  absolutely  necessary,  so  long  as  they 
constituted  a  part  of  their  remuneration. 
He  did  not  at  present  propose  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  fees,  or  to  discuss 
their  general  expediency ;  but  there  could 
be  no  question  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
connected  with  the  advantage  of  the 
judges.  He  should  propose  that  the  fees 
remaining  the  same  as  at  present  should 
be  collected  by  the  same  individuals,  who 
should  pay  themselves  a  fixed  salary  out 
of  them,  and  pay  over  the  remainder  into 
the  Exchequer,  to  furnish  the  means  of 
meeting  the  additional  salary,  which  might 
be  voted  to  the  judges  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  these  emoluments. — ^With 
respect  to  the  Puisne  judges,  a  part  of 
their  salaries  was  also  composed  of  fees. 
The  salaries  of  the  Puisne  judges  were 
made  4,000/.  a-year  bv  the  last  act 
of  parliament ;  part  of  this  was  paid  out 
of  the  civil  list,  and  a  portion  of  it  was 
made  up  of  fees.  If  the  sum  from  the 
civil  list,  and  from  fees  did  not  make  up 
the  4>,000^,  the  diffisrence  was  supplied 
from  the  Consolidated  fund.  The  judges 
made  returns  upon  oath,  every  quarter,  of 
the  sums  they  received  in  fees  ;  and  they 
were  in  this  way  rendered,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  public  accomptants.  Such 
a  state  of  things  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  their  dignity  and  high  station  [hear  !]• 
The  House  would  of  course  see  the  pro* 
priety  of  regulating  the  future  salaries  of 
the  judges  with  reference  to  the  emolu* 
ments  which  they  would  lose  by  a  change 
of  system.  It  was  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  fix  the  value  of  these  saleable  offi- 
ces to  any  individual,  from  the  contiu- 
gencies  to  which  he  had  before  alluded ; 
and  he  would  endeavour,  therefore,  in  the 
first  place,  to  consider  what,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  would  be  a  fit  salary 
for  so  great  an  officer  as  the  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's-bench.  The  salary 
of  the  diief  justice  was  at  present  made 
up  in  various  ways.    He  had,  in  the  first 

f)iace,  4,000/.  a-year  out  of  the  civil  li«t, 
iable  to  considerable  deductions  under  the 
head  of  land-tax,  &c.  arising  out  of  cer- 
tain ancient  arrangements.  The  remain- 
der  of  the  salary  was  made  up  by  fees 
from  various  sources,  the  average  amount 
of  which  might  be  taken  at  9fiO0l.  per 
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annuiDy  or  perhaps  more,  saj  9»50(tf. : 
from  which  must  be  deducted,  the  land- 
tax,  amounting  to  500/.  a-year,  which* 
with  some  other  deductions,  probably 
would  leave  the  nett  salary  under  9«O0O2. 
per  annuna.  Now,  it  appeared  to  hini^ 
that,  looking  at  the  importance  of  the 
office,  its  high  influence  and  dignity,  the 
sum  of  ]  0,000/.  would  not  be  too  much. 
He  came  next  to  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  That  was  an  office,  a^ 
every  one  knew,  inferior  in  point  of  rank 
and  dignity  to  the  former,  as  well  as 
inferior  in  judicial  importance ;  the  emolu- 
ments attendant  upon  it  were  also  infe- 
rior, and  he  thought  it  was  expedient 
that  this  distinction  between  the  two 
offices  should  still  be  retained.  How- 
ever, the  lord  chief  justice  would  be 
also  called  upon  to  surrender  some  valu- 
able patronage ;  and,  the  same  principle 
being  applicable  to  both  offices,  he  con- 
sidered, looking  at  it  with  reference  to 
that  consideration,  that  the  salary  of  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  should 
ilot  h\d  less  than  8,000/.  a-^ear.  That 
Would  certainly  be  a  great  increase  be- 
yond the  present  emoluments  of  the  office ; 
but  he  thought  there  were  many  reasons 
why  the  distinction  between  the  two  offices 
should  not  be  too  great ;  for,  although  he 
was  not  laying  down  the  principle,  that  no 
individual  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
chief'justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  should 
be  promoted,  at  any  time,  to  the  Kiog's- 
bench,  yet  he  thought  it  expedient  to 
ilttach  to  the  former  office  sufficient  value 
to  check  too  violent  aspirations  after  pre- 
ferment [hear,  hear  !J.  Although  he  did 
not  go  the  length  of  sayine  such  a  pre- 
ferment ought  never  to  take  place;  he 
t^ould  by  no  means  wish  it  should  be  a 
matter  of  course.  He  ought,  perhaps,  to 
have  noticed  before,  the  situation  of 
another  very  important  judge,  who,  in 
point  of  rank,  was  superior  to  the  chief- 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas — he  meant 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  His  was  a  situ- 
ation very  peculiar,  and  bne  of  great 
hardship ;  for  his  salary  was  not  increased 
at  the  period  of  the  general  augmentation, 
in  1809.  This,  he  thought,  was  extremely 
improper,  and  the  circumstance  arose 
from  the  ereat  delicacy  and  disinterested- 
ness of  the  person  who  then  filled  the 
office — ^he  meant  sir  William  Grant.  That 
eminent  person  had  always  declined  ap- 
plying for  an  increase,  or  even  to  state 
what  the  increase  should  be;  arid  he 
thought  a  very  poor  return  had  been  inftde 
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for  to  dau^li  delicacy  andT  dliiMtrestt4- 
oeis  [hear,  hear !];  However,  thi^  waa 
no  reason  why  those  who  proposed  thc» 
present  augmentation  should  abstain  from 
applying  the  remedy,  by  placing  that  high 
office  on  an  equality  with  the  others.  He 
believed  the  emoidment  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  at  present  derived  frooi 
various  sources,  partly  from  the  civil  list, 
Und  partly  fVom  iees ;  and,  on  this  part 
of  the  subject  he  must  say,  in  regard  to 
the  fees  of  Chancery,  that  be  did  not 
mean  to  touch  them  until  the^eport  had 
been  presented  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  subject.  Alto- 
gether, the  income  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  fell  seldom  short  of  4,000/.  per  an- 
num— a  salary  less  than  that  of  the  vice- 
chancellor,  abd  quite  inadeduate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  station.  He  laid  no  stress 
on  the  duties  which  the  person  filling  that 
office  had  to  discharge  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil, or,  if  he  happened  to  be  a  peer^  by 
his  attendance  in  appeals  at  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  application  was  not  founded 
upon  particular  circumstances,  but  on  the 
ground  of  inadequate  remuneration.  He 
should,  therefore,  propose  that  the  salHry 
should  be  fixed  at  7i000^.  per  annum. 
He  should  propose  the  same  stim  for  the 
chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer :  he  had, 
at  present,  5,000/.  per  annum,  without  the 
sale  of  any  offices ;  his  office  was  one  of 
great  impdrtabce,  the  execution  of  which 
required  great  talents,  not  only  iti  his 
capacity  of  equity  judge,  but  ia  tne  adoni- 
nistration  of  the  common  law,  on  circuit* 
With  respect  to  the  vice-chancellor,  it 
appeared  to  him  it  would  not  be  doing 
justice  if  the  office  were  left  as  it  was* 
The  salary,  at  present,  was  5,0(Xtf.  a-year; 
he  meant  to  propose  its  augmentation  to 
6,000/.  He  now  came  to  the  puisne 
judges,  connected  with  whose  situations 
there  were  circumstances  of  considerable 
importance ;  and,  it  appeared  to  him  most 
expedient  that  the  emoluments  of  thbir 
situations  should  be  such  as  to  enable 
them  to  discharge  their  duties  with  dig- 
nity and  effect.  Their  salary  was,  at  pre- 
sent,  4,000/.  a-year;  and  he  was  siire 
that  any  one  who  knew  what  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law  was,  who  considered  its 
advantagiea,  and  the  vast  emoldibeilts 
which  men  of  talent  and  charftctet*  ifrtrt 
enabled  to  acquire^  must  ikel  thSAt  thd 
worst  policy  was,  to  make  the  salliries  Hf 
the  jadges  so  low,  that  men  of  eiiitiencis 
and  character,  ind  high  Abilitfes,  cooM 
not,  with  it  due  regard  to  thei^selvel  tnci 
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Aeif  AtAii«»  MOR>t  the  oflce  fHftD  thfy 
Ihrrifed  M  ft  linfte  of  1Mb  when  ihej  reqttired 
tBsoi  Ar  Were  tftet^  wkh  mme  Do4ily 
ifiirifiity  which  teqalred  A  l*elax«tion  fhyid 
tiie  ^rdioary  labours  oF  Ui^if  profesMon. 
ke  ctmld  net  ground  this  hicreoe  6f 
ialttrr  (Mi  any  elaitn  of  eom^satiOD^  but 
oti  the  fleur  and  saered  jpnuciple  of  an 
adequate  coibpensatioD,  with  a  Tiew  to 
oofture  a  supply  of  emiilent  ahd  distin*^ 

fttished  men  to  fill  these  important  offices. 
le  tboold  wiflh  to  render  the  officie  one 
that  mei^  Would  not  be  anxious  to  get  out 
of  as  qaick  as  possible^  but  sbch  as  Would 
enable  them  to  discbarge  their  duties  with 
dignity  and  advantUge^  He  should  ihere^ 
Ibre  t>ropose  that  the  salary  of  the  puisne 
Judges  should   be   SfiOOlf   per   annum 

ShSktt  hear !].  From  the  opinion  which 
le  Hodse  seemed  to  totertain,  he 
ftatti^red  himself  that  the  scale  he  had 
proposed  would  not  be  considered  nnrea- 
ionable.  His  only  object  iii  the  proposi- 
tion whs»  to  remove  fhmi  the  Judges  those 
eireumstanc^  which  were  inconsistent 
with  their  station,  and  to  place  tiiem  in  a 
eondition  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
high  oflkes  with  bromine  dignity,  and 
to  uphold  the  character  which  the  Ehg- 
Msh  taw  ertjoyiEhd)  not  only  amongst  our* 
selvesi  but  in  the  eyes  or  all  enlightened 
lblre{»Q^ri  who  hai^e  had  an  opportunity 
Of  witnessing  its  administration*  He  was 
persuaded  that  a  mere  principle  of  ece* 
nomy  would  never  pret^nt  the  House 
fhHB  entertaiainff  the  proposition;  al- 
though)  even  on  Uie  ground  of  eeonomv, 
lie  was  prepared  to  contend  that  the 
l^ubKc  would  be  benefitted  by  the  altera* 
tion.  But  that  was  not  the  point  c  this 
tfeal  question  was*— Was  it  or  was  it  not 
desirable  to  have  the  best  qualified  n^en 
CO  discharge  the  judicial  otfces  of  the 
Country?  That  was  the  principle  on 
Which  the  proposition  Was  founded ;  and 
he  sbovM  feel  extremely  h&ppy  if,  in  his 
humbld  way,  he  had  at  all  contributed  to 
provide  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the 
dignity  of  the  distinguished  persons,  who 
werec^led  iip6n  to  fin  the  oScescoti- 
ikoetttd  with  the  administratimi  of  the 
j^tfee  of  the  country  [hear,  hearf]. 
Before  he  ^at  dowb  he  should  sttite,  that 
the  power  of  the  JudM  to  dispose  of 
McH  shduM  ftmnedtttely  cease ;  btkt 
With  regard  to  thd  (\ftt«s  BreviUN^,  and 
the  ehfer  civile,  the  powef  ttkust  tontinue 
tthtO  their  death  or  resignation^  for  as 
«bey  hid  purchased  their  Mtek,  n  Wdold 
be  almdst  ittiposaiUe  to  forte  im  tstiteatis 


of  sn  adequate  eompensitloa ;  but^  thi 
right  of  the  judges  to  the  sale  of  offiooa 
would  immediately  cease  on  the  passing 
of  this  act.  The  fight  hod.  gentlemaa 
concluded  by  moving  a  resolution,  em^ 
bodying  all  the  alterations  he  hadibeo*' 
tinned  in  the  course  of  his  speech* 

Mr.  DenmoH  said,  there  was  so  itaueli 
of  the  principle  of  the  statement  of  thtt 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  whioh 
he  assented,  that  he  should  first  addresl 
himself  to  the  part  of  the  proposition 
which  was  free  from  all  objection.  With 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  all  emoluments 
arising  from  the  sale  of  offices  and  fbea^ 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  propriety^ 
He  was  quite  ready  to  make  an  adeqiiate 
conlpensation  to  the  chief  justice  or  Ihei 
Kings-bench  for  the  loss  he  might  sufttaha 
in  consequence ;  but»  beyond  that  he  wai 
not  willing  to  go.  Let  them  estimate  thw 
chances  and  probabilidee  attendant  on  tho 
office,  and  sute  what  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation should  be,  and  be  was  willing 
to  accede  to  it;  but  he  could  see  no 
other  principle  for  the  alteration,  Tho 
same  remark  would  apply  to  the  Cbmmoii 
Ple^ ;  but  he  could  see  no  reason  fdr 
the  necessity  of  approximating  the  tw6 
offices.  It  appeared  to  him  they  had  nO« 
thing  to  consider  but  the  mere  question 
ef  compensation;  and  he  thought  an 
amendment  should  be  proposed,  that  the 
chief  judges  should  receive  an  ^'adequttCO 
coHipensation*'  for  the  loss  of  their  fi^es. 
With  respect  to  the  Master  of  the  Rblls^ 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  gentlemait 
to  hate  stated  the  salary  to  be  looof.  per 
anriunl. 

The  Oidncdl&r  6fihe  Sjtcheqnerniit 
thai  firbnk  the  fees,  ^and  the  civil  liit>  and 
various  other  sources,  (he  salary  amounted 
to  about  4,000/.  per  annum. 

Mr;  I>^mtfft,^That  rate  of  ftalary 
aro^e  Solely  from  the  distinguished  con* 
duct  of  one  eminent  judge ;  but,  if  sir  W* 
Grratit  had  chosen  to  accept  a  salary  equlit 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  the  House  wiia 
at  that  time  ready  to  grant  It ;  and  h* 
certainly  thought  the  Rolls»court  ShouM 
be  placed  ob  a  footing  al  least  equal  to 
that  creation  of  an  act  of  parliament  ^  tbd 
^ce^ftncellor,  which  was  an  bffico  i6f 
inferior  rank.  With  respect  to  the  other 
jt^dgei,  he  tho^t  bo  tate  whatever  bad 
been  ttiade  oat»  It  might  appear  strangOi 
that  h  persbn  ita  his  sSuation  should  <>p« 
pbie  the  proposition  in  opposition  to  tha 
interests  oftht>ke  moat  reftpectable  persona 
witii  wtiom  he  wes  hi  hOntM  of  daily  Stt^ 
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tercqiine*. which  was  mvked  with  the  uU 
■HMt  kindness  on  their  part,  and  the 
deepest  respect  and  gratitude  on  his  owil; 
but,  it  was  too  much,  that  from  time  to 
time,  persons  connected  with  the  govern* 
ment,  should  suggest  that  it  would  be 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  judges, 
that  they  should  receive  an  accession  to 
their  income,  and  that,  too,  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  minister  of  the  daj.  He  did 
not  find  that  those  learned  persons  had 
come  forward  themselves  to  complain 
that  their  salaries  were  not  sufficiently 
high.  In  1809,  they  were  subject  to  a 
heavy  income-tax,  which  took  away  one- 
tenth  of  thar  allowances,  and  a  brge 
land-tax.  He  was  certainly  of  opinion, 
that  the  incomes  of  the  judges  should  be 
ixed*  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  war  were 
to  break  out,  and  a  heavy  land-tax  should 
be  imposed,  it  would  be  hard  that  the 
salaries  of  the  judges  should  be  lower  then 
than  at  the  period  of  their  acceptance  of 
their  appointment ;  but  he  could  not  see 
upon  what  principle  the  present  proposi- 
tion rested.  If  there  were  any  additional 
labour  imposed,  he  could  see  the  neces- 
sity for  additional  compensation ;  ^nd  he 
thought  the  judges  would  have  acted 
wisely  if  they  had  refused  to  undertake 
the  additional  duties  which  were  recently 
imposed  on  them;  for,  in  addition  to 
their  own  labours,  by  lengthening  the 
terms,  they  had  led  to  a  division  of  the 
labours  of  the  bar,  which  had  led  to  the 
most  inconvenient  results  to  the  public 
adminbtration  of  justice.  However,  as 
that  was  done,  although  it  mi^ht  be  very 
proper  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the 
judges  of  the  King's-bench,  he  could  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  extend  to  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  the  Exchequer. 
For  instance,  perhaps  at  the  moment  he 
was  speaking,  being  the  last  day  of  term, 
the  KingVbench  were  sitting,  as  the 
qourt  was  so  much  in  arrears  of  business; 
whereas,  the  judges  in  the  court  of  Ex- 
chequer had  all  left  the  court  at  one 
o*clock ;  and  indeed,  in  term  time,  they  ge- 
nerally came  down  to  court  between  ten 
and  eleven,  and  rose  at  twelve  or  one. 
He  understood  the  principle  of  the  mea- 
sure was,  to  hold  out  indiicements  to  the 
judges',  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
high  office  with  propriety  and  dignity. 
Biit  this  they  did  at  present  [hear,  bear ! 
i^om  the  cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer]. 
Why  then,  if  thi^  was.  so,  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  the  minbters  of  the  Crown 
should  make  them  this  present.    It  was 
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an  invidious  task  for  any  man  to  oppose 
the  grant ;  but  if  it  was  not  resisted,  the 
same  practice  might  be  repeated  from 
year  to  year.  He  had  never  heard  of  any 
gentleman  at  the  bar  who  had  refused  an 
elevation  to  the  bench,  on  the  groupd  of 
an  inadequate  emolument.  It  was  npt 
mere  emolument  that  made  men  desirous 
to  obtain  the  situation,  but  the  dignity 
and  elevation  of  the  office ;  and  besides 
that,  the  certainty  of  its  continuance  for 
life.  During  the  early  days  of  active  life, 
their  fortune  was  realized,  and  af^er  their 
elevation  to  the  bench,  th^ir  fortune  was 
enjoyed  and  adorned;  and  in  such  a  si- 
tuation they  should  be  inaccessible  to 
every  sordid  feeling;  but  he  could  not 
conceive  any  mode  so  efiectual  to  produce 
this  feeling  as  by  exciting  constant  hopes 
and  fears.  If  the  government  of  the 
country  wished  to  consult  the  dignity  of 
the  bench,  let  them  at  once  make  it 
known,  that  the  Puisne  Judges  need  no 
longer  expect  to  be  raised  to  a  higher 
situation  on  the  bench ;  that  they  are  npt 
to  be  made  peers  of,  or,  to  speak  in  the 
language  of  another  House, .  relative  to 
another  profession  in  which  the  practice 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  honourable  inde- 
pendence, that  they  are  never  to  be,  in 
consequence  of  their  obsequiousness, 
translated ;  but  that  they  must  look  to 
their  elevated  situations  as  the  permanent 
and  honourable  provision  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  He  could  not  see  that  they 
would  be  bettered  by  the  intended  addi* 
tion  of  income  in  the  public  estimation. 
This  Bonus,  as  he  might  term  it,  to  the 
judges,  of  2f0O0l.  a-year,  would,  in  his 
mind,  be  injurious  to  their  dignity.  It 
was  impossible,  by  any  increase  of  salary 
that  they  could  ever  be  raised  to  an 
equality  with  the  great.  At  present,  they 
might  be  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  people 
of  middling  fortune,  which  was  better^ 
than  being  at  the  foot  of  the  higher  order; 
and,  though  some  aristocraticalgentlemea 
in  that  House  had  treated  their  usual 
residence  with  so  much  contempt  as  to 
profess  they  did  not  know  where  Russel- 
square  was,  he  thought  they  were  much 
more  respected  in  that  quarter  than  they 
would  be  were  they  to  Intrude  themselves 
amongst  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Gros- 
venor-square,  where  he  must  confess  he. 
apprehended  the  proposed  increase  of 
salary  would  not  screen  them  from  feeU 
ing  themselves  awkwardly  circumstanced^ 
Looking  at  the  proposition  in  any  point 
of  view^  he  could  not  approve  it*    He 
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thougbt  it  would  not  incfeue  the  respect- 
ability of  the  jadges.  He  would,  there- 
fore,  support  only  that  part  of  them  which 
gave  corapensatioQ  to  the  Chief-justices, 
and  au  increase  of  salary  to  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls. 

Dr.  Lnshington  regretted  the  being 
obliged  io  differ  from  any  of  those  friends 
with  whom  he  was  in  the  general  habit  of 
irdtiog.  He,  however,  entirely  diflfered 
lirom  his  Jhon.  and  learned  friend,  and  it 
was  because  he  thought  that  the  dignity 
of  the  bench  would  be  increased  by  the 
proposed  addition  to  the  salaries,  that  he 
supported  the  motion.  It  was  said,  that 
thcf  judges  had  not  complaimed  of  their 
present  salaries.  It  was  true  they  had 
never  disgraced  themselves  by  a  petition 
to  tlie  House  or  to  government  for  an 
increase ;  but,  if  it  was  meant  to  be  as- 
serted that  they  did  not  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  their  present  salaries,  he  meant 
to  give  it  a  direct  and  flat  denial.  It  was 
for  the  interests  of  justice  that  the  go- 
vernment should  be  enabled  to  engage  the 
talents  of  the  most  learned  men  at  the 
bar  at  a  time  when  those  talents  were  in 
their  prime,  and  when  the  corporeal 
ftculties  of  those  who  possessed  them 
were  still  vigorous  and  unimpaired.  What, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  conseouence  of 
pursuing  a  contrary  system  ?  Why,  that 
when  the  government  appointed  individuals 
to  the  situation  of  judges  at  the  miserable 
pittance  which  was  now  assigned  to  them, 
they  often  remained  in  harness  until  they 
were  quite  incompetent  to  discharge  the 
business  of  the  public.  Such  an  occur- 
rence was  an  evil  of  a  serious  nature;  and 
he  would  rather  see  judges  a|)pointed  at 
an  early  period  of  their  life,  retiring  at  the 
first  moment  when  their  bodily  faculties 
began  to  decay,  than  see  them  promoted 
to  the  bench  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  were  least  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  it.  It  might  be  said,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  getting  individuals  to  under- 
take the  office  of  judges  under  the  present 
system.  Allowing  that  to  be  the  case, 
still  it  was  no  objection  to  the  view  which 
he  was  taking  of  this  question.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  situation  was  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  render  it  an  object  of  desire  to 
many  members  of  the  profession ;  but,  was 
that  a  reason  why  an  mdividual  should  be 
allowed  by  the  public  to  sacriflce  in  its 
service  that  time  axkd  that  talent,  which 
every  man  ought  to  render  advantageous 
to  ^e  interests  of  his  family  ?  It  was  an 
unjust  barter  to  make  any  man  give  up  to 


the  public,  Withoutadequate  remuneration^ 
that  time  and  those  exertions  on  which  his 
%ihlly  had  a  powerful,  and  he  would  add; 
a  legitimate  claim.  For  this  reason,  aind 
for  many  more  which  he  should  not  now 
trouble  the  committee  with,  he  greatly 
approved  of  the  addition  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  proposed  to 
make  to  the  salary  of  the  puisne  judges ; 
nor  was  he  convinced  by  the  arguments 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  near  him, 
that  a  diflerence  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
salaries  of  the  puisne  judges  of  the  different 
courts.  His  opinion  was,  that  a  more 
desirable  method  than  that  of  apportion^ 
ing  the  salaries  of  the  judges  to  the  quan- 
tity of  business  transacted  in  their  re* 
spective  courts,  would  be  to  make  the 
court  of  Common  ^eas  and  the  court  of 
Exchequer  share  the  business  of  the  court 
of  King*s-bench ;  and  instead  of  overload- 
ing that  court  with  a  quantity  of  business 
which  it  could  not  well  perform,  to  pro« 
vide  for  such  a  general  distribution  of  suits 
among  the  two  other  courts,  as  would 
ensure  to  them  all  a  fair  equality  of  labour. 
The  obstacles  to  such  an  arrangement 
were  not  of  a  very  important  nature* 
There  was  an  objection  to  throwing  addi- 
tional business  into  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  because  no  person  could  plead  in 
it  who  was  not  a  serjeant.  He  for  one 
could  see  no  reason  why  that  monopoly 
should  not  be  broken  up.  There  was, 
also,  he  understood,  a  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  l^es  paid  in  that  court, 
and  in  the  court  of  King^s-bench.  With 
regard  to  the  court  of  Exchequer,  he 
was  informed  that  all  its  business  must 
be  transacted  by  a  certain  number  of 
attomies;  and  that  in  consequence '  of 
the  suitori^avlng  to  pay,  not  only  the 
fee  of  their  own  attorney,  but  those  of 
the  attorney  of  the  court,  very  few 
actions  were  commenced  in  it.  Now, 
if  all  the  courts  could  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing,  and  could  be  made  equally 
economical  to  the  disputants,  he  could 
see  no  reason,  save  one,  why  the  business 
of  the  country  should  not  be  equally  dis« 
tributed  among  them,  not  only  with 
benefit  to  the  country,  but  also  with 
benefit  to  the  judges  who  presided  in 
them:  There  was  also  another  reason 
why  he  thought  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
ought  to  be  augmented ;  and  that  was  the 
great  increase  of  the  criminal  business  of 
the  country.  The  sessiona  at  the  Old 
Bailey  now  took  up  twice  as  much  time 
as  they  did  some  fifteen  years  ago.     The 
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iHiaoMt  Qf  a  AMfim^  M  ^^^^  became 
f  otfi^^  of  ipoperaiire  necessj^  in  the 
QOMiiM^  near  li^ndon;  je^  though  th%t 
imffum^  bad  bef>Q  trie4  m  i^  experiment 
^  tb^  lait  three  yeara^tbe  criqniQid  bufi- 
B^  had  been  «o  grout  et  the  last  Lent 
Hffti^es,  that  the  ju4ffee  ha4  been  unable 
|h9  cWipatcb  the  Qivil  bpsipeM  of  the  home 
(DlrciMt^  And  here  he  would  ta|ce  the 
liberty  of  aa|Fing»  tba^  he  laar  no  reason 
ffhy  the  jnr^dietion  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
9rhi^  now  took  cpffnizaoce  of  o£ki)ces 
l^pfninitted  in  1«od4ob  and  Middl^ex, 
fboiild  net  alsq  take  jcogpizance  of  aifnilar 
o94M)Q9ff  which  topk  place  in  nther  ppna 
lyf  the  melropolig  which  lay  within  the 
i^B  q(  mortality.  There  waa  another 
Inpic  en  which  be  wished  to  aay  a  word, 
HP  it  bed  bepi  noticed  by  the  right  hon, 
gantleowi  wbo  bad  opened  tbif  qnegtieo, 
iH^  by  bia  ben.  and  len^ned  friend  above 
)iiin.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  aaid, 
Ibiflf  he  flboiMd  raiae  the  salary  of  the 
IMWie  jndgea  to  6fi00h  eryear,  in  order 
$o  gife  tbema  fived  aad  settled  aituation* 
flB  considered  that  aa  a  pnint  of  the  very 
)aat  importance;  eapeciaMy  when  be  re- 
jQellected<!*->that  he  could  not  mention  the 
practice  without  bestowing  on  it  bis 
nevereit  eeoaurer-tbat  puisqe  judges  of 
Abo  court  of  Kiog*s-bencb,  and  also  of  th^ 
4^mon  Fleas,  had  been  elevated  to  tlia 
fituations  of  chief  justices  of  tbosa  courts 
in  no  1^  than  seven  or  eight  succeasise 
instances.  iSudi  a  practice  he,  for  one, 
nbpuld  ever  deprecate;  it  was  keeping 
judges  in  the  constant  expectation  of  pre- 
|ern>ent ;  and,  unless  judges  could  divest 
themselves  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  men, 
waa  leading  tbem  to  the  hope  of  obtain- 
ing promotion  to  higher  situations,  by 
4)enferming  thpir  conduct  toAose  modes 
and  opinions  wbicb  were  best  calculated 
in  conciUatp  the  favour  of  those  who  bad 
l^rnmotion  to  bestow*  la  making  these 
mmarks  he  had  no  intention  of  tuluding 
fo  any  particular  case;  he  stated  that 
Jwbicb  evejry  member  must  admit  to  be 
fact,  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  feelings 
j^bnman  nature*  It  was  detrimental  at 
Moe  t^  the  respectability  of  the  jud^s, 
nnd  to  the  pure  adaaiaistratien  of  justice, 
thai  jttdgeif  ahonid  become  accuatomed  to 
look  for  preferment  to  the  aoiniateeaof 
Ibe  Crown.  He  did  not  aav  that  any  aet 
ekould  be  paaaed,  or  ueguiation  enteced 
ante,  to  prevent  the  Crown  from  eaercia^ 
log  its  prerogative  in  furomoting  a  puisne 
juwe  of  great  virive  and  exalted  talent 
tn  Ibe  highest  situation  in  bi$  fiear|  1  God 
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forbid  that  be  should  oropose  any  auob 
measure;  but  tbis  be  did  say,  that  such  si 
power  should  be  rarely  exercised,  and 
that,  inatead  of  being  a  matter  of  daily 
and  ordinanr  practioe»  it  ahould  be  aa 
exception  n'om  the  general  rule,  and 
ab^ttid  only  be  resorted  to  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions  [heer>  hear]  •  Tber« 
were  one  or  two  subjects,  not  altogethoi 
connected  with  the  present  qnestion,  on 
which  he  would  make  use  of  the  presenk 
opportunity  to  aay  a  few  words.  He 
would  give  the  ju^  of  the  assize  liber^ 
to  pass  sentence  at  the  time,  upon  any 
person  convicted  before  him  of  misde« 
meanour,  reserving,  however,  to  tbo 
attorney-general  the  right,  if  he  theu^ 
proper  to  exercise  it,  of  bringing  the  in-t 
dividual  up  to  London  to  receive  tbd 
judgment  of  the  court.  Such  an  alter-? 
ation  in  the  law  would  be  beneficial  to 
every  party.  For,  what  was  the  eposes 
quenoe  of  the  present  system  ?  On  tbo 
one  side,,  the  time  of  the  court  of  King's^ 
bench  was  occupied— and  this  was  notov 
riously  the  case  m  all  offences  against  tbo 
revenue-^  hearing  numerous  affidavita 
in  miMgation  of  punishment,  and  often 
very  long  speeches  in  support  of  the  facta 
sworn  to  in  such  affidavits;  and  on  tba 
other  side,  parties  were  frequently  brought 
to  town,  and  kept  there  at  a  great  exa 
pease,  to  receive  fentence,  or  remained 
imprisoned  in  the  country  for  six  months, 
in  the  interval  between  verdict  and  sen*? 
teaoe,  which  was  in  itself  no  ineonsiderablo 
punishment.  The  existing  system  waSt 
therefore,  detrimental  to  the  judges  by 
overloading  tbem  with  business,  and 
wasting  their  time  in  many  instances  upon 
triflbg  o£fences,  and  to  the  culprit  in 
drawing  him  from  his  usual  avocaiiow^ 
and  in  depriving  lumself  and  his  family  of 
those  exertions  which  he  might  otbertriao 
have  been  making  to  procure  bia  subsisin 
ence.  He  therefore  thought,  that  witjioal 
deviating  from  the  effective  administration 
of  justice,  it  might  aafely  be  left  to  the 
diacretion  of  the  judgea  of  aaaize  to  pass 
aentence  in  the  country  upon  such  pee* 
anas  aa  were  there  convicted  before  toem 
of  any  ordinary  misdemeanor,  .-t- Ha 
would  now  aay  a  word  jor  two  on  the 
propeeitipn  ^  the  right  hon.  gentlemen* 
that  all  feea  now  received  by  tba  officeii 
of  tbe  diffixttit  courts  abould  contiane  in 
be  received  by  liiem,  ahould  be  aAe»t 
warda  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
ahould  thence  be  transfecred  to  tbe  cent 
aolidated  fund.    Now«  that  propoaiti^ni 
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he  Aeoglily  ttiitil  depead  greatly  upon 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  feet  receiTed. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  keep  his  mind  open  upon 
the  subject,  as  great  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  all 
fees  levied  in  courts  of  justice.  In  some 
eases,  it  was  clear,  tliat  an  adequate  re« 
rouneration  ought  to  be  provided  for  the 
officers  who  received  them ;  whilst  in  other 
eases,  where  they  went  to  swell  the  funds 
of  officers  who  held  sinecures,  it  might  be 
matter  of  consideration  how  far  they  ought 
to  be  continued.  He  tliought  that  in  all 
eases  the  fees  ought  to  be  reduced  to  such 
an  amount  as  would  give  a  fair  remunera- 
tion to  the  officer  who  received  them  for 
the  duties  he  performed,  and  that  what- 
ever  exceeded  such  amount  should  be 
abolished,  as  impeding  and  restricting  the 
due  execution  of  justice.  The  learned 
doctor  concluded  by  stating  his  general 
approbation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.Johm  fViiliams  commenced  his  ob- 
servations by  expressing  his  regret,  that 
the  right  hoa.  gentleman  opposite,  in  the 
aseasare  he  had  just  detailed  to  the  com- 
mittee, had  not  proposed  any  correction 
Ibr  any  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system. 
His  hon*  and  learned  friend  below  him, 
who  had  supported  the  measure,  had  pro* 
posed  several  important  alterations  in  our 
judicial  system,  which  he  should  have 
been  most  happy  to  have  seen  proposed, 
or  even  countenanced,  by  the  right  hon. 
sentleman  opposite.  The  unequal  distri- 
bution of  business  in  the  three  courts— 
the  cause  of  that  unequal  distribution — 
the  late  period  of  life  at  which  the  judges 
wvre  appointed— these  and  many  other 
points,  which  deserved  quite  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  mere  payment  of  the  judtes, 
bad  all  been  pass^  over  by  the  right 
Ihmh.  gentleman  without  notice.  With  re- 
spect to  the  salaries  proposed  to  be  given 
lo  Ae  chief  justices  of  the  King*s-bench 
and  of  the  Common  Pleas,  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  extremely  reasonable,  that  an 
ample  compensation  should  be  made  to 
those  two  magistrates  for  the  loss  of  the 
emolomeats  they  now  received  from  what 
waa  thought  an  objectionable  quarter. 
But,  the  scale  upon  which  that  coropen- 
aalion  should  be  made  was  quite  obvious 
—it  should  be  measured  by  the  loss  which 
tbey  absolutely  sustained  from  the  depri- 
vation of  the  fees  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  been  entitled.  With  respect  to 
the  addition  which  it  was  proposed  to 
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make  to  the  salary  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolb,  and  of  the  vice-chancellor— and 
for  the  last  no  reason  whatever  had  been 
given-^it  was  so  trifling,  that  he  would 

Eass  it  over  without  any  further  notice, 
le  would  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  ad- 
dition it  was  proposed  to  make  to  the. 
salaries  of  the  puisne  judges,  which  he 
considered  the  most  important  part  of 
the  scheme  then  before  the  committee. 
He  had  listened  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  eentleman,  in  the 
expectation  of  hearing  him  mention  some 
instance  of  an  Individual  refusing  the 
situation  of  a  judge  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  remuneration;  but, 
though  he  had  talked  about  it  in  general 
terms,  he  had  not  heard  him  mention  any 
such  instance.  He  had  likewise  listened 
in  vain  for  any  mention  of  the  time  of  life 
at  which  the  judges  were  either  to  take 
up  or  lay  down  their  functions.  He 
thought  that  the  doctrine  was  now  ex-« 
ploded,  that  a  man  was  not  qualified  to 
be  a  judge  until  he  had  become  an  old 
man;  he  conceived  it  to  be  almost  as 
absurd  as  that  a  man  was  not  fit  to  com- 
mand an  army,  until  he  had  served  five- 
and-twenty-years,  and  was  obliged  to  bo 
carried  in  a  litter  from  station  to  station. 
He  contended  that  a  judge,  besides  pos- 
sessing learning  and  judgment,  should 
also  possess  those  corporealqualificationst 
whi<m  a  critic  of  old  deemed  essentially 
necessary  to  the  orator— he  meant  a  due 
quantity  of  **  laterum  et  virium."  Now, 
he  wouild  appeal  to  all  those  who  had  the 
experience  of  the  last  five«4md-twenty 
years— and  those  who  had  more  most  be 
almost  as  old  as  the  hills— wliether  the 
judges  who  had  been  appointed  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  had  not,  upon 
the  average,  been  sixty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment.  That  was  a 
period  of  life  at  which  the  mercer,  the 
tobacconist,  and  the  sugar-baker  were 
accustomed  to  retire  from  their  laborious 
and  contemplative  occupations,  because 
their  minds  were  as  unequal  as  their  bo- 
dies to  undergo  the  labours  of  them ;  yet, 
at  that  very  period,  the  learned  judges  elr 
th$  land  were  put  upon  an  arduous  duty, 
which  compelled  them  to  undergo  fatigue 
of  the  severest  nature,  at  a  time  when,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  their  mental  and  cor- 
poreal faculties  were  both  waxing  towards 
decline.-  In  other  words,  the  public  waa 
to  be  served  by  men  who,  if  they  re- 
aiained  at  the  bar,  would  have  been 
deemed  incapable  of  serving  indif  tduals* 
2  S 
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He  bad  not  heard  Uiat  the  time  of  a 
judge's  service  was  in  future  to  be  from 
forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age;  yet  be 
thought  that  such  a  limitation  would  have 
been  better  than  letting  it  run  from  sixty 
to  eighty,  or  even  ninety,  or  whatever 
later  age  was  deemed  the  perfection  of 
judicial  wisdom.  In  his  opinion,  some 
such  limitation  was  necessary ;  since  no 
judge  in  his  experience,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  sir  William  Grant,  who  was 
above  all  eulogy,  had  ever  retired,  or 
evinced  the  slightest  inclination  to  retire, 
before  the  decay  of  his  faculties.  He 
then  proceeded  to  notice  the  great  dis- 
proportion of  business  which  existed  in 
the  tliree  courts  at  Westminster.  He 
had  that  day  heard  from  a  learned  gentle- 
man who  practised  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer,  that  ail  the  civil  causes 
which  that  court  would  have  to  try  at 
its  sittings  after  term,  would  be  about 
seven,  and  certainly  not  more  than  ten. 
Now,  in  the  last  sittings  of  the  court  of 
King's-bench  the  causes  entered  for 
trial  at  Westminster  alone  amounted  to 
250.  In  the  sittings  of  the  court  ok* 
Common  Pleas  for  the  same  place  the 
number  was  only  25.  Now,  indepen- 
dently of  the  fashion,  which  led  clients 
into  that  court  where  the  most  popular 
advocates  practised,  there  were  two  ob- 
stacles to  the  admission  of  business  in  the 
court  of  Common  Pleas  and  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  which  had  been  noticed 
already  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
below  him.  In  the  Common  Pleas,  there 
was  a  closure  as  to  the  counsel ;  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  as  to  attorneys.  The 
consequence  was,  that  an  overwhelming 
weight  of  business  was  flung  upon  the 
excellent  magistrates  who  presided  in  the 
court  of  King's-bench.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  iiad  suggested  a  mode  of 
distributing  it  more  equally  among  the 
other  judges;  but,  upon  that  as  upon 
many  other  points,  the  right  hon,  gentle- 
man had  carefully  refrained  from  uttering 
any  expressions  which  could  lead  the 
committee  to  anticipate  any  amendment 
of  the  existing  system. 
.  Mr.  Secretary  Feet  said,  that  the  com- 
mittee must  feel  indebted  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Ilchester  for  the  very 
able  though  concise  speech  which  he  had 
made  in  support  of  the  present  measure* 
An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
luid  said,  that  the  most  important  part  of 
tins  resolution  was  that  which  related  to 
tlie  situation  of  the  puii^ne  judges.    At 
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present,  the  clear  amount  of  tbtfr  emolo«> 
ments  did  not  exceed  S,^00lL  a-year;  and 
the  consequence  was,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  bad  stated  it,  that 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  no 
jud^e  had  been  appointed  to  the  office 
until  he  had  turned  sixty  years  of  age. 
Was  not  that  circumstance,  if  it  were 
correct,  conclusive  proof  that  there  waa 
something  faulty  in  the  present  system  I 
and  was  it  not  also  a  strong  ground  for 
conjecturing,  that  if  the  proposition  now 
before  the  committee  was  adopted,  the 
country  would  soon  acquire  the  service* 
of  judges  with  those  <*  latent  et  vires*' 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Lincoln  deemed  so  necessary  to  the  just 
performance  of  their  duties  ?  The  com- 
mittee might  depend  upon  it,  that  if  a 
suitable  remuneration  were  ofered,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
services  of  men  of  talent,  whilst  they 
were  ^ret  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  understanding.  It 
had  been  said,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  were  so  in* 
adequate  to  their  support,  that  no  man 
could  undertake  the  office  who  had  not 
previously  amassed  a  considerable  fortune. 
Now,  he  protested  against  the  principle 
contained  in  that  position.  He  mam- 
tained,  that  the  salaries  of  the  judges 
ought  in  themselvea  to  be  adequate  to 
support  the  dignity  of  their  station,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  compulsory  upon 
them  to  defray  part  of  their  necessary  ex- 
penditure out  of  the  fortunes  which  they 
had  previously  acquired.  Let  the  salary 
be  fixed  at  5,000/.,  at  6000/.,  at  7>000/., 
or  at  any  other  sum  which  the  committee 
might  deem  sufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  dignity ;  but,  let  it  not  be  said, 
that  a  man  must  possess  60,000/.  before 
he  is  qualified  to  sit  on  the  iudicial  bench* 
The  boo.  and  learned  member  for  Lincoln 
had  complained,  that  this  resolution  waa 
not  accompanied  by  any  details  of  pro- 
posed improvements.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleman  ought  to  haveknown,  that  as 
the  House  was  in  a  committee  for  a  pe- 
cuniary grant,  the  present  was  not  the 
fit  opportunity  for  entering  into  a  detail- 
ed statement  of  any  projected  improve- 
ments. Though  his  r^ht  hon.  friend, bad 
not  entered  into  any  such  statement,  he 
was  sure  the  conlmittee  would  see,  that 
the  carrying  this  resolution  into  efeci 
would  give  the  executive  government 
great  facility  in  making  any  such  im* 
provements,  if  they  sho^d  hereafter  be 
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^feenied  nacessHry.    At  present,  it  w89 
impossible  to  reduce  the  fees  of  several 
of  the  officers  of  the    different   courts. 
Tbey  had  ^iven  a  pecuniary  consider- 
ation for  their  offices,  and  the  fees  there- 
fore could  not  be  reduced  without  inflict- 
ing a  serious  injury  upon  the  holders  of 
iheio*    If^  however,  it  should  seem  good 
to  the  committee  that  those  fees  should 
be  received  by  the  public,  then  those  who 
now  received  them  might  receive  a  re- 
muneration in  lieu  of  them;  iind  when 
that  was  done,  the  amount,  of  those  feett 
might  easily  be  regulated.    He  agreed 
wiUi  the  hon.  and  lesmed  member  for 
Ilchester,  that  the  future  amount  of  those 
lees  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the 
aervice  performed.    Certainly,  if  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  would  bo  promoted  by  the 
reduction  of  them,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
duced without  delay ;  and  one  advantage 
of  this  resolution  would  be,  that  it  would 
enable  the  govenmient  to  make  that  re* 
Auction.  The  hon.  and  learned  member. for 
Ilchester  had  mentioned  another  circum- 
ftance,  which  was  a  strong  argument  in 
fiivour  of  the  present  measure.    He  had 
sjated,  that  in  seven  or  eight  successive 
instances,  puisne  judges  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  chief  justiceships  of  their  re- 
spective courts.     Might  not  that    cir- 
cumstance arise  from  the  inadequate  re- 
muneration which  those  learned  person- 
ages received?     Might  it  not  onginate, 
fiav  bad   it  not  originated,  from    indi- 
▼iduals  of  great  practice  at  the  bar,  re- 
fusing to  give  up  their  emoluments  for 
those  belonging  to  the  judge?     He  as- 
iured  the  comimtteethat  the  circumstance 
to,  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
bad    called  its  attention  had  not  arisen 
firpm  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment %o  exercise  an  undue  influence  over 
the  judges,  but  from  the  reluctance  of  the 
leaders  at  tbe  bar  to  undertake  those  of- 
flceawith  their  present  inadequate  salaries. 
With  regard  to  the  remuneration  to  be  af- 
forded to  the  chiefjustices  of  the  different 
courts,  the  hon,  and  learned  member  for 
Nottingham  had  said,  that  it  should  be 
measured  by  the  loss  which  they  sustamed 
by  the  abolition  of  their  fees.    Now,  in 
tbe  case  of  an  ordinary  sinecure  office,  the 
principle  of  the  hpn.  and  learned  member 
was  fair  and  equitable  enough ;  but,  in  the 
present  case,  itappearedtpbiip  to  be  totally 
loupplicable.    In  estimating  tlie  emolu- 
ments whic^  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King*s-bench, 
tbe  (pQiD^ittee  oogbt  rather  to  consider 


the  aiqount  of  salary  which  was  adec|uate 
to  the  office,  than  the  loss  which  the  midi- 
vidual  holding  it  was  likely  to  sustain.  TJie 
amount  of  emoluments,  including  fees,  be- 
longing to  the  chief  justice  of  the  King's- 
bench    was    9,250/.  a-year.    Now,    the 
chief  justice,  by  the  present  resolution, 
would  not  only  lose  the  amount  of  the 
fees,  but  also  the  advantage  of  selling  dif- 
ferent offices  in  his  court,  as  they  re- 
spectively became  vacant.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of 
that  loss ;  and  therefore  it  became  neces- 
sary to  fix,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  upon 
some  determinate  sum  for  his  salary.    He 
thought  10,000/.  was  the  lowestsum  which 
the  committee  could  fix ;  but  if  he  were 
asked  to  demonstrate  why  that  was  the 
exact  sum  of  all  others  to  be  fixed  upon, 
he  would  ownthathe  was  incapable  of  doing 
it.     He  protested  against  the  principle  of 
making  any  distinction  between  the  judges 
of  the  different  courts.    As  tbey  had  all  to 
administer  criminal  justice  at  the  assizes, 
the  difference  in  their  salaries  might  lead 
to  the  general  belief  that  there  was  a  dif- 
ference in  their  dignity ;  and  that  might 
give  rise  to  a  jealousy  between  coudties, 
when  they  found  a  higher  judge  sent  to 
one,  and  a  lower  judge  to  another.    For 
his  own  part,  he  confessed  that  be  looked 
with  favour  upon  some  of  the  propositions 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilches- 
ter, particularly  upon  that  of  throwiag  open 
the  court  of  Excnequer  to  all  Attorneys. 
Whether  it  would  be  equally  right  to^hrow 
open  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  to  all 
the  rank  and  file  of  tlie  profession,  he  would 
not  at  that  moment  pretend  to  determine. 
It  was  a  question  of  some  importance,  and 
required  greater  consideration  than  he  had 
yet  given  it.     The  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  bv  supportmg  tbe  resolution. 

Mr.  Scarlett  addressed  the  committee 
at  some  length ;  but  in  a  tone  of  voice  so 
indistinct,  tnot  only  a  few  detached  sen- 
tences of  his  speech. reached  the  gallery. 
We  understood  him  to  say,  that  10,000/. 
a-year  was  an  inadequate  salary  for  the 
lord  chief  justice  of  the  Kings-bencli, 
and  below  the  average  emoluments  which 
he  received  at  present.  The  committee 
ought  not  to  take  the  receipts  of  any  one 
lord  chief  justice  as  a  scale  for  the  re- 
muneration of  that  officer,  since  one  lord 
chief  iusiice  might  make  very  great  emo- 
luments by  the  falling-in  of  all  the  offices 
at  his  disposal,  and  another  might  not 
make  any  from  the  failing-in  of  none. 
The  cotnmittee  ought  to  take  the  gross 
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recapts  of  a  certain  number  of  yean,  and 
to  regulate  the  salary,  not  by  the  annual 
emoluments  of  any  one  individual  chief 
justice,  but  by  the  general  annual  average 
of  them  all.  If  such  a  calculation  were 
made,  he  believed  10,000/.  would  be 
found  less  than  theaverageannual  amounts 
of  the  receipts  of  the  office.  He  had 
heard  that  night  for  the  first  time,  what 
the  office  of  the  chief  justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  was  worth;  and  he  thought 
that  any  one  who  knew  the  duties  of 
both  offices  would  prefer  being  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas  with  a  salary  of 
8,000/.  a-year,  to  being  chief  justice  of 
the  KingVbench,  with  a  salary  of  10,000/. 
a-year.  He  maintained,  that  the  govern* 
ment  ought  always  to  have  in  the  situa* 
tion  of  Attorney-general  an  individual 
qualified  to  discharge  the  office  of  lord 
chief  justice ;  and  that  being  admitted,  he 
contended,  that  the  salary  of  the  lord 
chief  justice  should  be  raised  to  such  an 
amount,  that  no  Attorney-General,  when 
called  upon  to  become  chief  justice  of 
the  KingVbench,  should  hesiute  to  do 
so,  on  the  ground  that  his  emoluntents 
as  Attorney-general  were  superior  to  what 
would  be  his  emoluments  as  lord  chief 
justice.  With  regard  to  the  salary  of  the 
puisne  judges— and  he  cautiously  abstain- 
ed from  giving  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  salary  of  6,000/.  now  proposed  was 
too  high  or  not — he  argued  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  raised  to  such  a  sum  as  would 
render  it  likely  to  be  disposed  of  by 
political  favour  and  intrigue.  He  likewise 
insisted  that  no  man  ought  to  be  called  to 
fill  the  situation  of  judge  who  had  not  pre- 
viously had  considerable  practice  at  the 
bar — first  of  all,  because  that  practice 
must  have  procured  him,  unless  he  were 
an  extrayagant  man,  a  considerable  for- 
tune ;  and  secondly,  because  it  must  have 
accustomed  his  mind  to  the  technicalitiea 
of  law,  and  to  the  complicated  questions 
which  sometimes  arofie  out  of  them.  In 
proof  of  the  value  of  such  experience,  he 
quoted  lord  Coke's  declaration  to  James  1  st, 
when  that  prince  wished  to  decide  a  leeal 
argument  on  a  prohibition.  James  said, 
**  Why  am  I  not  as  fit  to  decide  on  such 
a  question  as  you  ?  You  say  the  law  is 
the  perfection  of  reason,  and  surely  1 
possess  as  mach  reason  as  any  subject." 
Lord  Coke  replied  to  him,  <''Your  Ma- 
jesty is  not  fit  to  decide  upon  it.  The 
reason  of  the  law  is  a  technical  reason, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  experi- 
ence ;  and  tliat  experience  your  Majesty 
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wants.*'— The  hon.  and  learned  member 
then  proceeded  to  state,  when  the  colut 
of  King's-bench  was  filled  by  lord  Kenyoiiv 
sir  W.  Ashurst,  Mr.  Justice  Buller^  and 
Mr.  Justice  Grose,  five  or  six  and  twentr 
causes  were  often  decided  in  a  da^,  in  su<m 
a  manner  as  to  give  universal  aati^ction ; 
and  yet  at  that  time  their  salaries  were 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  jodgts  at 
present.  He  must  deny  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  of  King*s-bencb  had  in- 
creased of  late  years :  on  the  oontrarf» 
he  knew  that  it  waa  not  of  late  asgreatby 
a  good  deal,  as  it  had  been  nine  or  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
of  the  puisne  judges  to  go  to  their  dian- 
bers,  for  the  purpose  of  despatching  the 
more  ordinary  business  of  law;  but,  by  a 
late  act  of  Parliament,  this  arrangeraeot 
was  infringed  upon,  and  one  judge  in  his 
turn  was  allowed  to  quit  the  court  at 
three  o*dock,  to  take  upon  himself  the 
evening  business  elsewhere.  Fk'om  hia 
own  experience  he  must  say  that  this 
departure  of  one  of  the  jodgea  was  fdt 
excessively  inconvenient  for  the  business 
pending  at  the  time  in  full  court ;  for  it 
mterrupted  the  argument  in  progress,  aad 
led  to  a  postponement,  often,  in  cases,  when 
probably  the  full  sitting,  until  four  o'dook, 
would  have  finished  it.  With  respect  to 
the  proposed  arrangement  r^ardlng  fees, 
he  should  sa^-*what  probably  would  be 
deemed  a  singular  c^nion--4hat  there 
were  some  of  them  which  he  deenied  bad, 
and  would  not  maintain,  while  there  were 
others,  the  continuance  of  which'  would, 
he  thought,  be  beneficial.  Of  the  former, 
were  those  taken  for  offices,  such  as  the 
sealing  writs  of  error,  that  were  done  by 
deputy.  All  these  he  thought  bad;  but 
those  which  he  preferred  to  maintain,  were 
the  fees,  however  small,  taken  for  acts 
done  by  the  principals  themselves ;  these 
he  had  always  found  conductve  to  the 
despatch  of  business,  and  on  that  account 
he  was  indisposed  to  interfere  mth  then. 
As  to  the  general  measure  before  the 
House,  its  principle  was  distinct  from 
the  details  upon  which  he  had  been  re^ 
marking.  That  many  reforms  in  the 
mode  of  administering  the  law  were  de^r-^ 
able  and  practicaUe,  he  was  prepared  ta 
assert ;  and  that  some  of  those  now  jpre- 
pared  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  the 
measure  of  his  noble  friend— the  countj 
courts  bill— were  adopted,  he  was  equaUjr 
dear.  As  to  the  amount  of  remuneration^ 
to  the  judges,  all  he  should  say  at  that' 
moflsent  was  lbis«-tbat  he  did  not  think' 
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lOfiOOL  a^year  enonglii  fiir  die  chkf  jua- 
lice  of  the  coait  of  Kii^s4ieiich,  conti- 
4eriiig  the  hetswj  end  najKNTtaotdolits 
which  it  was  peculiarly  his  pro? inee  to 
-disdiarge.  With  respect  to  die  salaries 
for  the  piiisBO  judges,  he  thought,  if  eaUed 
upon  at  all  to  gtf  e  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  that  mj  exceeded  the  neoessssy 
amount,  ia  the  Ttew  to  which  he  had  been 
alhiding.  Somethhiff  had  bean  said  as  to 
throwing  open  the  oUier  courts  to  suitors. 
He  would  not  now  enter  into  that  ques« 
don ;  but,  for  rsasoas  which  he  could 
easily  state,  if  necessary,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  opening  of  the  other  courts  would 
hare  die  effect  at  all  of  diminifhing  the 
busmeM  of  the  court  of  SlingVbench. 

The  AUamet^-Oaneral  remarked,  that 
hb  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  menber 
for  lineoln,  had  not,  when  he  spoke  of 
die  judges  of  the  court  of  Bxcnequer, 
done  justice  to  the  business  whidi  they 
were  called  upon  to  discdiargo.  He  see«* 
ed  to  have  forgotten  that  they  had  other 
and  heavy  business  besides  revenue  causes 
to  adjudicate.  Had  they  not  their  sittings 
in  equity  in  Gray*i-uMi-hall  after  term } 
Widi  respect  to  the  obserrations  which 
had  fiiHen  from  bishon.  and  harned  friend 
who  had  last  spcAen,  he  begged  of  him  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  he  (the  Attomey*ge- 
neral)  was  not  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
had  altered  the  mode  of  doing  bosmess  in 
the  court  of  King'i-bench,  although  he 
perfiscdy  well  remembered  the  circum* 
stances  whidb  had  led  to  that  measure. 
Tlicy  were  these.  In  181S,  while  lord 
Ellenborough  presided  in  the  court  of 
KiDg's-bendi,  there  was  an  immense  ac- 
cumulation of  business  in  that  court. 
Some  provision  became  necessary  to  oh- 
viate  the  serious  inconveoience  thereby 
occasioned  ;  and  the  jadges  of  the  court, 
sacrificing  their  own  comforts  and  conve^ 
nience,  and  influenced  1^  an  anxious 
desire  to  facilitate  the  public  business^  as 
f$r  as  their  strength  would  permit  them  to 
do  so,  velunteerdl  to  sit  out  of  Term,  and 
actually  did  sit  day  after  di^ib  Serjeants^- 
hall,  for  that  purpose.  Notwithstanding 
all  their  exerdons,  however,  when  the 
present  lord  chief  justice  took  his  seat, 
the  arrear  of  business  was  greater  than 
ever.  The  judges  persevered  in  their 
efforts.  But  there  was  one  inconvenieece 
which  they  felt;  namely,  that  they  could 
not  pronounce  judgment,  or  dispose  of 
business  of  a  particular  desorijMion ;  and' 
it  was  to  rer^y  ibis  defect,  that  the  bill 
alluded  tO|  was  breughtin.    llwastbefu* 


forea  Ktde  hard,  with  this  knowledge  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  the  ludges  in  giv- 
ing upthetr  vacadon  to  the  public,  lo 
complain  that  they  did  not  continue  to 
give  their  private  evening  sitdngs  m  charo*> 
herf.  It  was  not  just  to  the  jiidges  so  to 
speak  of  their  labours,  when  it  roust  be 
known,  that,  iHiile  they  sat  day  after  tar, 
questions  of  great  and  cnmpfieatad  dim* 
cul^  often  arose,  which,  from  their  very 
nature,  required  that  they  shodd  have 
their  evenings  to  thcsnselves  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  reflMdott  and  consideradon.  And 
when  his  hon.and  learned  friend  alluded  to 
the  departureof  oneof the  jodgesfrom  eourt 
at  three  o'dock,  he  ought  not  to  have 
raised  an  inference,  that  thereby  the  public 
business  was  reurded,  for  he  knew  thai 
the  remaining  judges  still  went  on  with 
other  budness  of  an  equally  necessary, 
thouffh  not  so  important,  a  nature  as  that 
whic£  they  administered  in  full  court.  As 
to  the  general  question,  it  was  not  even 
suggested  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  oppo* 
site,  that  the  proposed  alteradon  wouM 
give  the  chief  justice  of  any  ef  the  courts 
a  higher  income  than  he  Md  at  [iresent, 
including  foes.  It  was,  however,  said,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  estimate  the  i^ue  of  thei 
office  firom  die  nature  of  the  patronage 
attached  to  it.  This  he  denied ;  for  be 
thought  the  esdmate  quite  pracdcable. 
The  pecuniary  emduments  w  the  chiaf 
justice  of  die  court  of  King'a-benoh  were 
said  to  be  9fiO0L  »-year,  beskles  the  an^* 
pointment,  upon  a  vacmi^,  of  his  chmf 
clerk.  This  clerkship  he  had  either  the 
power  to  dnpose  otl  or  to  sell.  Lord 
EUenboroi^  always  kept  it,  and  added 
its  amount,  which  was  7,00tf.  »-jrear; 
until  he  gave  it  to  his  son,  sothathemust 
be  consraered  as  having  bad  it  for  two 
Kves,  and  as  enjoying  firam  his  chief  jua* 
ticeship  an  income  of  ISfiOOL  »^rear,  h^ 
eluding  the  value  of  this  patronage.  Com$ 
pared,  then,  with  the  late  lord  diief  jus« 
dee,  neither  the  present,  nor  lord  Kenjron, 
ii4io  wss  the  predecessor  of  the  last,  en* 
mved  any  thing  Kke  the  same  incooM, 
Tnese  circumstances  must  be  conddered 
when  they  estimated  the  fixed  aad  exdn* 
nve  income  of  the  ofilce,  and  took  from 
it  all  those  fees  and  patrenase.  It  waa 
known  that  chief  justice  Eyre  had,  duriiiff 
Ins  dme  df  filling  the  oflice,  received 
30,000^  for  offices  which  he  had  disposed 
of.  The  SSBM  observations  applied  to 
thejdtoatien  of  chief  jusdee  of  the  Com- 
mon Fieas.  Then,  respecdng  the  puisne 
judges..  Let  it  not  be  suppOMdy  as  soma 
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gentlenen  teemed  to  think,  that  thej  had 
puisne  judges  from  members  in  that  walk 
of  the  profession,  who  had  had  prcrioas 
opportunities  ofamassing  fortunes  for  their 
fluBilies.      Those  who  thought  so  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
)aw<— they  overlooked  the  expensive  na- 
ture of  the  education  requirea  for  such  k 
profession,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect 
of  Jmjr  return  arising  from  it,  until  the  in* 
dUvidual  had,  at  least,  passed  thirty  years  of 
BgCi    If  he  could  previously  support  him^ 
self  out  of  his  profession,  that  was  all  he 
oould  reasonably  expect.    Then,  suppose 
auch  a  person  to  be  made  a  judge  when 
he  was  forty  years  old,  what  opportuni- 
tiea  oould  he  be  reasonabhr  supposed  to 
batve  had  of  amassing  a  fortune  for  his 
family?'    Very  few  judges   in   his  time 
bad  acquired  such   opportunities.    But^ 
it  was.  said,  Where  is  the  instance   of 
any  person  having  refused  a  judicial  office, 
sqpon  the  ground  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  support  the  dignity  of  such  a  atation  i 
He  Imew  a  case  in  point,  and  that  was 
one  of  the  most  learned,  and  who  bad 
afterwards  been  one  of  the  most  eminent 
judges  on  the  bench*    He   meant  Mr. 
Justice    Dampier,  who,    when   offered 
a  puisne  Judgediip,  declmed  it  on  that 
account ;  but  a  few  years  after,  when  ilU 
health  had  befellen  him,  did  apply  for  and 
obtain  the  office,  in  the  administration  of 
which  he  shortlyaller  died.    This  was  a 
ease  in  point.    Then,  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary—what  was  $fiO0L  to.  support  the 
rank,  and  station,  and  expenditure  of  a 
judge  ?  a  private  practitioner  at  the  bar, 
whiuover  his  emineooe,  might  spend  what 
he  liked,  and  might  live  in  any  state  he 
fdeased;  but  it  was  hicumbeot  on  a  judge 
to  support  the  rank  and  dugnity  of  hi;: 
station.  Whatever  might  be  hb  mdividual 
dispositipn,  he  was  obliged  to  assume  and 
wNuntain  a  certain  style  of  life,  with 
loference  to  his  office-  and  his  character 
with  the  i^ublic    Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  the  preaent  rate  of  remu- 
neration, a  judffo  could  not  save  a  single 
sixpence,  and  liis  family  was.  obliged  to 
depend  upon  the  small  savings  hie  had 
been  able  to  make  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  a  judge.    It  was,  however, 
within  the  province  of  parliament  to  con- 
fer and  determine  what  ought  to  be  the 
remuneration  to  the  judges  fdr  their  public 
duties.    For  his  part,  ho  was  of  opinion 
that  the  salaries  of  the  judges  ought  to  be 
augmented,  and  he  thought  that  they  could 
Mt  bo  placed  below  what  the  present 
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measure  proposed.    He  had  beard  with 
attention  the  observations  which  had  been 
made  respecting  the  court  of  Exchequer, 
and  hit  did  not  hesitate  to  state,,  that  he 
should  give  the  subject  his  most  serious 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  some  prac- 
tical increase.     At  the  same  time,  he 
would  not  disguise  from  the  House  that 
the  caae  was  full,  of  difficulties,  and  that 
any  alteration  must  be  efibcted  with  the 
greatest  cauttoo.    It  was  very  far  from 
plain  sailioff  here^  as  aoaae  might  consider 
It.    Let  it  be  recollected  that  the  court 
of  Exchequer  was  a  court  of  equity  as 
well  as  a- court  of  law,  and  that  it  had 
peculiar  jurisdictions.    Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  though  the  impediments  to 
the.  approach  of  business  were  removed, 
though  the.  courts  were  tbrowa  open,  it 
did  not  follow  that  businem  would  flow 
in.    If  there  were  three  courts  sitting 
witli  equal  advantages  and  fecilities  to  the 
suitors  In  each,  there  would  be  one  neces* 
sarily  at  the  head.    Aod  if  this  were  so^ 
to  ever  so. slight  an  extent,  it  would  be-* 
come  the  favourite,  and  business  would 
be  motiplied  In  it.    The  measure  which 
he  had  before  introduced,  was  intended 
by  him  always  as  a  temporary  measure* 
He  had  felt  that  it  was  not  very  con» 
sisteot  to  establish  permanent  and  extra 
facilities  In  a  particular  court,  and  join 
in  the  complaint,  that  there  was  too  much 
business  in  that  court,  and  too  little  else- 
where.   His  object  was,  ultimately  to 
resort  to  the  old  system  with  resoect  to 
the  court  of  King*s-bench,  to  let  the 
suitors  have  the  l^nefit  of  the  natural 
facilities,  and  allow  the  natural  impedi- 
ments to  continue  to  press;  for  other- 
wise they  would  drain  the  other  courts. 
—Again,  he  should  be  anxious  not  to 
overload  the  judges  with  business,  so  as 
to  make  tliem,  as  they  actually  were  in  too. 
many  instances,  slaves  to  the  technical 
part  of  the  profession.    He  would  give 
them  the  opportuoitv  of  cultivating  general 
literature— he  would  allow  them  leisure 
to  return  to  the  pleasant  pursuits  of  early 
years,  which,  he  lamented  to  say,   too 
many  at  the  bar  were  obliged  to  suspend 
—a  suspension  that,  in  his  mind,  was  a 
great  drawback  on  the  profession.    When 
an  Individual  was  raised  to  the  Bench, 
he  should  have  the  opportunity  of  direct- 
ing his  mind  beyond  the  mere  technical 
duties  of  his  office— he  should  be  ^ble  to 
turn  his  attention  to  what  was  passing  in 
the  world*    This  was  bis  O|i%|ion,  and  {le 
thought  ^sl  if  iicted  on,  it  'would  tend 
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very  mach  to  the  improTement  of  the 
profession.  With  respect  to  the  other  qoes* 
tions,  he  confessed  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  court  of  Common  Pleas  should  not 
be  as  open  as  any  other  court*  He  did 
not  see  why  the  Serjeants  of  that  court 
should  not  act  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  bar,  as  the  king's  counsel  in 
the  court  of  King's-bencb  did ;  and  why 
Juniors  should  not  be  admitted  to  argue 
in  term  in  the  former  court*  He  thought 
he  discerned  a  cause  for  the  limited  amount 
of  business  in  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  diversity  that  prevailed  be- 
tween  it  and  the  other  courts  in  the  mode 
of  taxing  costs.  The  attorneys  were  com* 
pelled  to  pay  down  costs  at  an  earlier  sta|^ 
of  the  proceedings  than  they  were  requir- 
ed to  oo  in  the  other  courts,  and  many  of 
them  not  having  capital  to  comply  with 
this  regulation,  naturally  favoured  the 
other  court.  In  conclusion,  he  would  beg 
gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind,  that  when  all 
the  fees  now  taken  were  funded  for  the 
public,  they  would  go  a  great  way  in 
making  up  the  additional  incomes  propos- 
ed to  be  now  assigned  to  Uie  judges. 

Sir  M.  W.  EidUy  said,  that  as  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  he  felt  disposed  to  give 
his  unprofessional  opinion  on  this  impor- 
tant subject,  and  he  would  simply  ask 
those  who  had  ever  any  thing  to  do  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  who  had  Uiere  witness- 
ed the  labours  of  the  judges,  whether  thdy 
could  reconcile  it  to  their  notions  of  pro- 
priety, to  see  men  of  such  abilities,  and 
intrusted  with  the  performance  of  such 
high  duties,  so  ill-requited  for  their  witm 
vices?  He  did  not  think  the  presekit 
salary  of  the  judges  sufficbnt.  It  did  not 
allow  them  the  means  of  raising  any  fund 
for  their  family.  He  trusted  the  commit- 
tee would  agree  to  the  resolutions.  It 
was  a  question  in  which  the  feelings  of 
every  man  in  the  country  ought  to  be  in- 
terested. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  he  fully  concurred 
in  the  proposition.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  increase  of  salary  would  not  stop 
here,  but  that  the  proposed  regulations 
would  be  extended  to  Scotch  and  Irish 
judffes.  He  could  not  speak  as  to  Ire- 
land^ but  it  was  his  belief  that  not  one 
judge  in  Scotland  received  any  fees.  He 
believed,  further,  that,  with  one  exception, 
there  was  do  legal  office  in  Scotland  that 
was  disposed  of  for  money.  The  salary 
of  the  puime  judges  in  Scotland,  he 
meant  the  lords  of  sessions,  was  only 
2,000/.  per  anniim ;  and  he  hoped  that  tl^ 


House  would  consider  it  necessary  to  add 
a  clause  to  the  present  bill,  granting  them 
an  augmentation  of  1,000/.  a^year. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  bad  pan!  great  at* 
tention  to  the  whole  debate,  and  must 
confess,  that  he  did  not  recollect  anv 
question  proposed  to  the  House,  whimi 
had  received  so  little  of  satisfactory  ehtci* 
dation.  The  introducer  of  tlie  measum 
had  laid  no  grounds  whatever  for  his  pro- 
position: he  had  not  stated  that  any  one 
judge  bad  been  dissatisfied  with  his  remiK 
neratioo,  or  had  made  any  claim  upon  the 
public.  Why  should  chey  give  larger 
emoluments  to  public  servants,  who  maoe 
no  complaint  or  their  being  insufficiently 
remunerated  ?  He  should  realijr  like  to 
know  bow  the  giving  larger  saUnes  to  the 
judges  would  iSbrd  them  any  relief  from 
the  mass  of  business  with  which  it  was 
said  they  were  overwhelmed.  But,  he 
objected  to  the  measure  upon  a  general 
ground.  The  moment  the  House  began 
to  augment  the  salaries  of  one  class  of 
public  servants,  they  would  find  them<- 
selves  called  upon  to  extend  their  nea>» 
sure  throughout  the  other  departments  of 
government.  If  be  saw  any  difficulty  to 
obtain  great  talents,  or  sufficient  industry 
on  the  bench,  at  the  present  rate  of  remu- 
nerating the  judges,  he  might  support  the 
measure ;  but,  as  it  was  notorious  that  the 
reverse  was  the  case,  he  should  give  it 
his  decided  opposition.  In  fifty  years, 
only  one  instance  had  been  produced  of  a 
lawyer  declining  to  accept  the  office  of 
judge,  on  the  ground  of  its  rate  of  remu-* 
neration  being  inadequate.  If  any  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  places  which  the  judges 
had  a  riffht  to  sell,  the  House  would  then 
have  had  some  data  to  proceed  upon,  but 
at  present  they  were  called  to  vote  away 
the  public  money,  and  to  establish  a 
dangerous  precedent,  without  any  evi- 
dence or  ground  to  proceed  upon.  By  Mr. 
Abbot's  report,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
forty  offices  under  the  patronage  of  the 
chief  justices  of  the  King*s-bench  and 
Common  Pleas.  Some  of  these  were  allow- 
ed to  be  sold,  and  the  rest  were  in  their 
gift.  Tlie  House  ought  not  to  come  to 
any  decision  until  this,  and  all  other  points 
relating  to  the  subject,  had  been  examined 
into,  either  by  a  committee  or  before  a 
commission.  The  step  from  S,200/.  to 
6,000/.  a*year  was  enormous,  and  beyond 
any  increase  that  he  could  recollect  [''no, 
no  ;*'].  He  begged  pardon :  he  was  aware 
^lat  there  were  many  instances  of  the 
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Houte  Totbg  away  large  soais  of  the 
pabHc  monej  wtbout  any  inqelry  whaU 
ever,  but  he  thought  that  the  present 
measure  was  oiily  &e  commencement  of 
a  system  of  augmentations,  and  it  was 
^erefore  more  important  than  any  single 
grant  of  greater  amount.  Money  was 
BOW  returned  to  its  proper  Taloe»  and  in- 
deed of  the  government  reducing  the 
expenses  of  the  State,  they  were  puttmg 
It  out  of  their  power  to  give  that  relief  to 
the  country  that  was  held  out  in  die  a^ 
sovancesofmuiisters.  The  present  plan 
was  ilUimed  and  uncalled-for,  ana  he 
should  give  it  his  decided  opposition. 

Mr*  Tremayne  cordially  concurred  in 
the  motion,  and  would  also  promote  any 
increased  ft^sility  for  enabling  judges, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  retire  from 
the  bench. 

Mr.  Denman  then  sttd,  that  he  would 
adopt  the  sunestion  of  proposing  an 
amendment.  ISo  grounds  had  been  laid 
for  this  motion,  except  inasmuch  as  rela* 
ted  to  the  impounding  the  fees  of  the 
chief-justiceships  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  and  the  Common  Pleas.  There  was 
no  reason  shown  for  altering  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  judges,  except  the  single  ex« 
ceptton  of  Mr.  Justice  Dampier^s  case. 
Now,  it  struck  him  as  extraordinary,  that 
while  the  government  avowed  such  a  de- 
sire to  encourage  roea  in  the  prime  of 
life  to  undertake  the  office  of  judges,  they 
should  have  so  recently  appointed  a  chief 
baron  who  was  seventy  years  of  age.  He 
deprecated  this  great  interference  in  the 
administration  of  justice  on  such  futile 
grounds,  and  thought  it  at  once  assailed 
die  independence  of  the  bench,  and  the 
public  purse.  With  respect  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  payment  and  the  ad-> 
ministration  of  the  duties,  he  would  say 
this—that  the  best  paid  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  justice  of  this  country 
was  by  &r  the  worst  administered,  and  in 
the  inverse  ratio,  the  contrary  was  the 
case.  He  should  conclude  by  moving 
an  amendment,  <*  that  no  part  of  the  emo- 
lument or  salaries  of  the  two  chief 
justices  of  the  court  of  KingVbench  and 
Common  Pleas  should  in  future  be  paid 
out  of  fees  or  the  sale  of  offices ;  and  that 
a  reasonable  compensation  should  be  al- 
lowed the  same  in  lieu  thereof;  and  also 
that  the  office  of  Masterof  the  Rolls  should 
be  put  in  point  of  salary,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  vice-chancellor.'* 

Mr.  Home  Drummond  thought  that  he 
might  well  recommend  the  Scotch  judges 
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to  the  liberalitT  of  parUatnent.  He  was 
sure  he  spoke  the  sense  of  his  constituents 
when  he  dedared,  that  nothing  would  be 
more  grateful  to  them  than  a  reasonable 
addition  to  the  salaries  of  those  very  use- 
ful public  officers.  He  gave  his  cordial 
support  to  the  motion ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  amendment 
which  he  could  conscientiously  oppose. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  UkQ^t 
that  all  the  objections  against  the  mea- 
sure had  been  replied  to  most  satisfac- 
torily. He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
there  were  not  good  grounds  to  consider 
the  case  of  the  Scotch  judges;  but  he 
was  not  prepared  to  look  at  that  question 
at  present.  One  judge  of  Ireland  had 
had  his  salary  increased  since  any  similar 
increase  had  taken  place  in  England.  He 
alluded  to  tbe  increase  granted  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  1812.  He  did  not 
view  this  meascure  as  tbe  hon.  member  for 
Aberdeen  had  viewed  it,  as  a  link  in  a 
chain  oi  augmentations.  He  considered 
simply  whether  a  set  of  public  servants 
were  or  were  not  adequately  paid  for  their 
labour.  If  other  public  servmits  were  in 
the  same  condition,  he  should  not  hesitate 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their  relief 

Colonel  Bagwell  observed,  that  the 
puisne  judges  in  England  were  to  receive 
6,000/.  per  annum,  whilst  the  chief  justice 
in  Ireland  received  only  5,500/.  per  ano. 
He  trusts  this  would  be  attended  to  in 
the  progress  of  the  bilL 

Sir  John  Wroltedey  said,  he  had  coose 
dbwn  to  the  House  detennined  not  to 
vote  tot  the  proposition  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  unlesp  it  included  a 
plan  for  doing  away  trith  the  disgraceful 
practice  of  jtidges  making  money  of  their 
offices  as  part  of  the  emoluments  of  their 
station.  HehadheardwitfagreatsatisfactloD 
what  had  faHen  Irom  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman on  that  head ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  been  proposed,  he  con* 
gratulated  the  public  upon  having  so  good 
a  barffam.  He  thoueht  that  the  salary  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  ought  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  vice-chancellor.  He  thought 
6,000/L  a-year  was  too  much  for  the  puisne 
judges.  He  would  rather  sa^  5,000/. ; 
and  if  he  could  be  sure  of  sufficient  eup- 
port  to  justify  him  in  puttmg  the  House 
to  the  trouble  of  a  division,  in  any  other 
stage  of  the  measure,  he  wocdd  certainly 
make  that  amendment. 

Sir  F.  Burdat  said,  thaty  on  so  impor'- 
tant  a  measure,  they  were  intited  to  pro- 
ceed too  hastily,  when  they  were  asked 
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for  their  coosMt  to  a  Urgji  augonentation 
of  public  talariety  without  the  benefit  of 
previous  inquiryi  and  with  lo  rerj  little 
of  detail.  The  proposal  went  upon  the 
supposition  of  some  necessity  for  raising 
the  salaries,  beoause  competent  men 
could  not  otherwise  be  had  to  fill  th^ 
situations.  Now,  no  such  necessity  ap* 
peered.  Tlie  tribunals  were  never  in 
oigher  credit  with  the  public.  On  the 
ground  of  utility,  therefore,  all  argument 
for  opening  the  public  purse  was  con- 
eluded,  rerhaps  the  case  was  one  for 
the  generosity  ot  parliament  to  act  upon, 
in  its  desire  to  portion  the  judses  accord- 
ing to  the  high  character  whicm  they  bore 
in  the  general  estimation :  but  then,  there 
were  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  means  of  doing  it.  He  himself  was 
not  able  to  form  a  competent  opinion. 
The  learned  member  for  Peterborough  was 
of  opinion  that  there  were  fees  which 
ought  not  to  be  abolished.  On  that  point 
there  was  considerable  variance.  That 
learned  member  was  in  himself  an  author- 
ity. The  difference  of  sentiment  argued 
a  necessity  for  inquiry.  Perhaps  there 
might  be  fees,  the  abolition  of  which  would 
tend  to  retard  justice.  The  uncertainty 
proved  that  the  House  had  not  sufficient 
mformation.  He  had  no  immediate  ob- 
jection to  raiding  the  salaries  of  the  judges, 
if  it  were  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
dignity.  His  impression  was,  that  their 
consequence  could  not  be  rated  too  high : 
but  they  must  ask  themselves,  if  tiie  duties 
were  not  adequately  performed.  And,  if 
they  were  satisfactorily  discharged  by 
able  and  respectable  persons,  without  any 
appearance  of  deficiency  as  to  competitors 
for  the  vacant  placetf,  then  what  reason 
was  there  for  the  addition  ?  There  might 
be  an  error  as  to  the  number  of  judges. 
If  more  judges  were  necessary,  more 
ought  to  be  appointed :  but,  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  lay  more. duties  upon  a  judge  than 
any  man  could  be  expected  to  bear,  and 
then  to  hope  to  make  up  the  matter  by 
an  increase  of  salary.  He  paid  but  a  just 
tribute  to  the  public  services  of  the  right 
bon.  Home  Secretary  in  acknowledging 
their  extent  and  usefulness ~ especially  in 
regard  to  those  improvements  in  the  laws, 
which  went  to  remove  many  errors  which 
disgraced  our  code  in  the  estimation  of 
all  the  world.  He  would  most  readily 
accede  to  the  increase  of  salari<^,  if  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  cheapening  and 
liastening  juaiice-^if  it  would  bring  justice 
to  any  or  every  iiMm»  with  little  ejtpense 


and  little  delay.  For  such  an  advantap^4? 
no  expense  could  be  too  high.  He  strongly 
objected  to  those  promotions  on  the  bench 
which  resembled  the  translation  of  bishupK, 
and  which  made  the  judges  feel  too  much 
dependence  on  the  Crown.  The  practice 
of  raising  puisne  judges  was  jusii6ed  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  the  ground 
that  without  that  prospect  the  salary  was 
so  low  that  men  of  eminence  and  ability 
would  not  accept  the  situations.  It  was 
a  practice  full  of  danger  to  the  interests 
of  justice,  though  it  had  prevailed  to  a 
great  extent.  If  the  grant  of  large  sala- 
ries could  be  proved  to  be  a  remedy  ft  r 
the  evils  complained  of,  he  would  be 
happy  to  support  the  motion ;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  no  such  case  was  made  out,  and 
he  would  not  go  a  step  beyond  the  amend- 
ment of  his  learned  friend  the  member 
for  Nottingham.  He  was  most  anxious 
that  all  fees  should  be  abolished;  their 
value  should  be  estimated,  and  an  equi- 
valent given. 

The  Chancellor  of  tJie  Exchequer  thought 
the  hon.  baronet  was  mistaken  in  one  re- 
spect. He  seemed  to  suppose  there  was 
no  information  upon  the  subject.  Now, 
there  were  two  most  elaborate  reports 
upon  the  subject,  and  his  measure  re- 
specting fees  would  be  in  conformity  to 
the  advice  of  the  commissioners. ' 

Mr.  ScarleU  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  propose,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
salaries  should  be  grounded  upon  the 
estimated  value  of  the  situations  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  By  this  means^  he 
thought  the  public  would  be  a  gainer. 
He  asked  if  the  average  for  the  last  twenty 
years  would  not  be  a  fair  mode  of  now 
deciding  ?  This  measure  was  to  regulate 
all  future  times,  and  certainly  some  con- 
sideration was  necessary.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  consider  him  as  a  disinter- 
ested witness;  and  he  had  rather  that  a 
liberal  salary  should  be  allowed  the  judges 
than  the  reverse 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  owed  it  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  King*s-bench  to  state,  that  that  learned 
lord  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  salary 
which  it  was  proposed  to  allow  him  ii^ 
lieu  of  all  fees,  &c.  The  reason  why  an 
average  rate  had  not  been  made  was,  that> 
there  were  certain  offices  and  fees,  which, 
though  emolumeotary,  would  not  come 
into  the  gift  of  the  present  lord  chief  jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  flobhouse  said,  tb^t  the  rest  of  no 
gentleoaA  had,  be  believed,   been  iatirr- 

*  T 
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rut>Ced  by  the  dr^ad  of  miittrA^  capable 
persons  t6  fulfil  the  duti^  of  judges.  He 
objected  to  enlarging  the  salarrieiB.  It  was 
characteristic  of  human  nature,  that  a  man 
night  be  tempted  from  his  honesty  by 
6^000/.  a-year,  whose  inte^ity  would  not 
be  shaken  by  4,000^.  H^  ofoserred,  that 
there  wete  iso  barrttters  in  practiee,  and 
no  kss  than  500  placds  to  tlrHde  amohg 
them.  In  one  ^nb'urt  there  were  125 
placeSy  which  lipoA  ton^e  occasion  be  would 
name  on^  aA^r  tho  dther.  Fa  this  court 
one  persdn  cc/nne^eU  #ith  the  first  office 
in  the  state  held  fotirr  situations.  Theis^ 
Were  cases  fiir  ik^otre  #orthy  of  the  labours 
cf  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  than  th^  rais*' 
ing  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges. 

Mr.  T.  WiUon  thddght  6,0G«.  to6 
toiuth  for  the  puisne  judges.  He  #Ouhl 
not  object  to  5>000/. 

The  amendi6ent  #a8  negatired.  After 
which,  the  resolutfons  were  agreed  to. 

.  Cotton  Mills  Rxoulation  Bill.] 
Mr.  Hobhouse  moved  the  order  of  the 
d^  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hornby  objected  to  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  hiterference  it  went  to 
effect  hi  the  apportionment  of  labour.  It 
Was  proposed  by  this  bill  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  working  at  present  assigned  to 
the  children  bjT  One^twelfth.  At  pr<»flient 
<hey  laboured  in  the  mills  twelve  hours  on 
each  of  the  sit  days  of  the  working  week; 
i&nd  this  bill  Went  to  redOce  the  twelve  to 
eleven  hours*  /But  it  was  to  be  observed, 
Hiat  if  they  reduced  the  labour  of  the 
children,  they  must  reduce  that  of  the 
adults  too;  bo  intimately  were  their  la* 
hours  connected  with,  and  dependent  on, 
each  other.  The  consequence  of  this 
alteration  and  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labour  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  value 
of  the  total  annual  production  of  two 
fhillions  and  a  hal^./  He  thought  the 
House  should  pause  before  they  took  any 
such  step.  For  his  part  he  protested 
against  the  measure^  and  should  move, 
By  way  of  amendment,  *Hhat  the  bill  be 
tead  a  second  time  that  day  three  months.'* 

Mr.  Hobhouse  contended,  that  the 
House  had  already  reeogtiiied  the  prin* 
ciple  upon  which  his  bfll  ivas  founded. 
They  had  legislated  to  protect  those  who 
could  not  protect  themselves.  A  bill  of 
the  same  tendency  had  been  introduced 
Ih  1819,  bv  sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  on  that 
occasion  the  right  hon*  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Dep^tmeOt  had  properly  descHbed 
It  aa  befi^  perfbMy  ttrntulMs  t6  iay  thikt 


the  obj^t  i^hicft^  It  wdii  to  eflMt  wa^  ^ 
irtte^rehce  with  th^  apportl^i^mttoi  of 
hibou^  by  Afe  maktern.  Now,  hh  desire 
wa«,  sioTpry,  t6  tkrti  into  effect  that  eit^ 
cellent  statute  #hfch  had  long  heeti  ibost 
shanfnefully  invaded ;  but  he  should  inf  ro* 
dnce  a  dauHie,  on  this  occaisfoh,  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  partier  before  the  nra^ 
fffstfates;  Hiflf  hon.  friehdf  the  tActdbet 
for  Preston,  haU  told  theifr,  that  tfc&i% 
would  b^  a  didsinntion,  if  the  bill  n6^  b^ 
fore  (heih  were  to  pa^s,  of  two  crnNioha 
^nd  a  half  in  the  ahnnaf  fbrodu^tion ;  b6t, 
#Ould  they  allow  any  consideration  of 
thiii  kind  to  interfere  with  at  Question  that 
ihvolved  the  health,  the  comfort,  and  the 
h^ppfness  oP  so  Atrany  children  ?  Thoiie 
benevoIeWt  n^aiters  who,  with  a  feeKh^ 
Superior  to  all  conside^tiona  6f  theti*  own 
peculiar  interest,  had  petitidhed  parlia- 
ment in  fk^our  of  the  same  dbject  as  that 
contemplated  by  this  bill,  had  candidly 
stated,  that  the  increase  of  machinery 
furnished  increased  temptation  to  m 
masters  of  mifh  to  employ  chrldifen  he^ 
yond  the  hours  limited  by  the  act.  Aa 
to  the  intetference  cOotiplained  of,  theHi 
were  already  tafious  acts  of  parfiament  iii 
#hich  a  sin^ilar  principle  was  tecogniaed. 
There  were  icts,  for  example,  to  lianflt  tU 
hours  of  labour  of  shij^wright'aapprenticea 
in  Dublin ;  and  yet  Irish  children,  he  be« 
lieved,  were  quite  as  strong  as  those  df 
Manchester.  With  regard  to  the  medical 
evidence  that  had  been  fbrnished  befbre  a 
committee,  and  on  which  some  gentlemen 
had  relied  as  proving  that  seventy«twd 
hours'  labour  during  the  week,  or  twelve 
hours  per  day,  was  not  too  much  for  a 
child ;  what  weight  could  the  House  attach 
to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  one  of 
whom,  a  medical  gentleman,  being  asked, 
whether  he  thought  a  child  could  keep 
standings  without  prejudice  to  her  healthy 
on  her  Tegs,  for  twenty-three  hours  suc- 
cessively, had  answered  <*  That  the  quea- 
tion  was  otie  of  great  doubt.**  Another 
said^  that  the  inhaling  of  cottOn  fiimea 
was  not  injurious  to  health;  and  upon 
being  asked  whv  it  was  not  injurious,  he 
answered  that  the  effect  was  taken  away 
by  constant  expectoration.  Some  person 
then  mquired,  if  constant  expeCtohition 
was  not  injurioua.  *<  That,"  repKi^  the 
medical  gentlemaO,  *<<  depends  on  a  rarietf^ 
of  fiticu.'^  It  #as  the  drcta  of  thes^  medt« 
cal  oracles  upon  which  his  honi  Mend  te^ 
lied  for  his  opposition  to  the  nreient  liieA*, 
aure^  ^hich  was  only  hnsendiid  lb  idiM 
the  Bm  6f  *ir  RoMrt  PebKeflbtftiili  ^^ 
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reduce  the  hours  appointed  for  labour  to 
the  time  at  which  that  bill  6xcd  them.' 
That  bill  had  proved  inoperf^tive,  because; 
there  w^a  no  clause  in  it  compelling  the 
^tend^nc^  of  wUi^essefy  and  poly  two 
convictions  had  ever  taken  place  pnder  it. 
In  the  best  re^ula^ed  mills  the  children 
were  at  p/s^c^nt  compelled  to  work  twelve 
hours  and  a  half  a  daVt  and  for  three  or 
four  days  in  the  week  were  fiot  allowed 
tp  go  out  of  the  mills  to  get  their  meals» 
which  thev  were  obliged  to  take  off  the 
floor  of  the  ^ill^  mingled  with  the  dust 
ftOj^  down  of  t,he  cotton.  In  other  mills 
thej  wtre  forced  <0  wprk  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  It  d^y*  Now»  ivas  it  possible  for 
children  to  hve  who  were  daily  suffering 
under  ao  atiqosphere^  the  temperature  of 
which  was  warmer  than  our  warmest  sum  • 
mer  days  ?  They  scarcely  bore  |iny  re- 
semblance to  their  fellow-cr^tures  after 
being  so  long  subjected  to  this  torture* 
Their  a|MDf  were  literally  the  colour  of 
parchmei^t.  Hb  hon.  friend  said>  |h|it  \f 
Uie  bill  passed  we  should  lose  two  mil- 
Ijoos  ai^d  a  half  of  productive  revenue. 
But,  ought  we  to  allow  a  portion  of  our 
fellow-subjects  to  be  rendered  .miserable, 
for  jMcb  a  consideration  ?  No.  It  would 
he  better  (o  give  up  the  cottop  tra4e  alto- 

£ther>  than  to  drjiw  such  ^  sum  x>ut  pf 
3  blood)  and  bones»  And  sinews  of  these 
uofortupate  children.  The  legislature 
was  bound  to  protect  them.  He  had  not 
tj^ken  vippn  himself  the  task  of  bringing 
ip  the  pjce^ent  measure,  until  he  had  no 
hope  that  aoy  person  of  more  weight  than 
himselft  and  niore  closely  connect  with 
the  manufacturing  part  of  the  country, 
would  undertake  the  measure*  His  object 
was  only,  by  adding  a  clause,  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to  make  sir 
Robert  Peel's  bill  operative,  and  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  to  the  number  origi- 
oally  settled  in  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said,  he  could  not 
auppori  either  the  original  motion  or  the 
amendment  Qe  doubted  the  policjr  pf 
limiting  the  number  of  hours  for  labouring. 
as  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
VTo^tminster.  He  saw  several  objections 
tp  sending  a  bill  to  the  Lords  altering  the 
number  of  boura^  on  the  mere  statement 
of  the  hon.  gentleman,  however  unexcep* 
tionfU>)e»  He  concurred  thus  far ;  namely, 
|hat  it  was  expedient  to  try  the  experi- 
ment,  by  rendering  what  was  termed  sir 
jl.  Peel's  bill  effectual,  and  he  would  give 
to  magistrates  a  power  to  auipmon  parties 
befoie  them»  ana  comjpel  the  attendance 


of  wit^essps.  He  wx>uldL  ffQweTer,  vote 
for  thp  s^econd  reading  of^the  bil). 

Mr.  JF*  Smhfi  observed,  that  sir  I(o- 
bert  Peers  bill,  as  amended  by  the  Lords, 
did  not  allow  seventy-two  hours  in  the 
week,  h^t  sixty-nine ;  the  time  for  Satur- 
day being  nine  instead  of  twelve  hours. 
This  act  had  been  evaded  in  the  xnost 
shameless,  barefaced,  and  iphuman  manner. 
Admitting  the  whole  statement  of  tlie  ad- 
versaries 4)f  the  bill,  thei:e  was  abundant 
evidence  to  warrant  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion from  twelve  to  eleven  hours  ,a  day. 
He  was  glad  th^t  these  ppor  children  had 
found  so  active  and  eloquent  an  advopate^ 
as  his  hon.  friend  the  p^eoiber  for  West- 
minster. 

Mr.  Tulk  supported  thp  bill. 

Mr.  Philip*  said,  th^t  the  whole  cpurae 
of  his  experience  induced  him  to  believe^ 
that  this  bill  would  in  no  degrep  improve 
the  condition  of  the.lfibourers.  He  con- 
tended^ that  those  persons  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  management  of  cotton- 
uictories  were  much  better  able  ^o  judge 
of  what  regulations  were  fit  to  be  adoptedj 
than  those  who  knew  nothing  about  the 
practical  effect  of  the  existir\g  laws.  The 
provisions  of  sir  Robert  PeeFs  net  had 
been  evaded  in  many  respect^:  and  it 
was  now  in  the  power  of  the  workmen  to 
rqip  many  individuals,  hy  enforcing  the 


penplties  for  children  working  beyopd  the 
hours  limited  hy  .that  act.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  the  condition  of  the  people 
Wprking  in  the  factories  was  much  better 
than  that  of  persons  who  worked  out  of 
them.  He  had  hearfl  .only  that  morning, 
that  the  weavers  out  of  dpors  did  not  re* 
ceive  more  thau  ope-third  of  the  wages 
paid  to  the  persons  in  factories ;  and  the 
latter  were  besides  provided  with  more 
convenient  and  wholesome  places  to  work 
in.  It  would  be  well  to  limit  the  hours  of 
children's  working,  if  it  were  possible; 
but  that  ^ps  not  posaible  without  limiting 
the  labour  of  aijults.  The  only  effect  of 
the  ippaaures  now  atteinpted  would  be  to 
deprive  the  children  of  work  altogether. 
He  was  satisQed  thpt  no  such  number  q( 
hours  as  had  been  asserted  were  ever  used 
for  the  employment  of  children.  The 
evasions  of  the  acta  which  had  already 
taken  plaoe  haa  happened,  it  was  tru^,  in 
the  l^st  respectable  mills,  where  the 
owners  w^re  wholly  regardless  of  puhUc 
opinion.  Jt  was  a  grpat  mistake  to  sup* 
pose  that  ^he  labourers  of  ipaoeasbire 
were  upder  tjie  domjpatiop  of  their  q>as- 
ten,  .^r  0^  ^^py  hgd  W  will  pf  their  own. 
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The  eiFect  of  this  and  similar  acts  of  legis- 
lation wonld  be  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of  bos- 
tilitj  between  the  roasters  and  the  mf  n« 
They  had  already  produced  this  effect. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  saying, 
that  he  thought  this  interference  extreme- 
ly unadvisable*  The  sale  and  purcliase 
of  labour  by  the  workmen  and  their  em- 
ployers ought  to  be  lefl  wholly  unre- 
stricted. The  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  to  effect  this  object  would  be  to 
repeal  all  that  had  been  enacted  on  this 
subject. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said^  that  he  could  not 
but  feel  the  deepest  commiseration  for 
the  situation  of  the  poor  children  who 
were  the  chief  objects  o^  this  measure. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last,  that  no  legislative  interference  ought 
to  take  place  in  merely  commercial  trans- 
actions ;  and  that  the  sale  of  labour  by 
the  workman,  and  the  purchase  of  it  by 
the  master,  should  be  left  wholly  to  their 
own  operation.  But,  this  did  not  apply 
to  the  subject  before  the  House*  His 
hon.  friend^  and  others,  who  like  him 
were  connected  with  the  manufactories, 
did  not  like  to  be  interfered  with  ;  and 
yet  they  could  not  deny,  that  before  the 
passing  of  sir  Robert  Peel's  act,  the 
greatest  abuses  existed  in  the  manufac- 
tories. The  result  of  that  act  had  been 
to  better  the  condition  of  all  who  were 
employed  in  them.  But,  even  allowing 
all  that  his  hon.  friend  had  said  in  its 
fullest  extent,  still  there  was  an  end  to 
his  principle  altogether  as  applied  to  chil- 
dren. It  could  not  upon  any  grounds  be 
contended,  that  these  helpless  children 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  and 
cupidity  of  their  unfeeling  parents,  and 
of  those  by  whom  their  labour  was  pur- 
chased. Those  parents,  whatever  their 
right  might  be  to  receive  the  profits  of 
their  children's  labour,  had  no  right  to 
sell  them.  We  heard  of  slavery  abroad  ; 
but,  good  God !  had  we  ever  heard  of 
any  such  instance  of  overworking,  as  bad 
been  published  with  respect  to  the  labour 
of  the  children  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
tories? These  wretched  little  beings 
were,  in  many  instances,  employed,  day 
after  day,  for  more  than  twelve  hours  at 
a  time.  Wiiy,  had  any  man  a  horse  that 
he  could  think  of  putting  to  such  toil  ? 
It  was  shocking  to  humanity ;  and  it  be- 
came still  more  odious,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  these  children,  if  they 
chanced  to  be  overpowered  by  sleep,  were 
beaten  by  the  spinners  until  they  awoke 


and  resumed  their  labours.  If  these  re- 
presentations were  true — and  they  re- 
mained as  uncontradicted— >it  was  impos- 
sible to  imagine  any  case  which  called 
more  loudly  for  the  interference  of  the 
legislature*  Whatever  the  House  might 
res'olve  to  do  with  respect  to  adult  work- 
men, the  situation  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  children  required  to  be  immediately 
provided  for.  He  would  not,  since  it  was 
not  intended  to  offer  any  opposition  to 
the  bill  in  its  present  stage,  detain  the 
House  any  longer  ;  but  he  could  not  re- 
sist the  first  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  strong  feeling  he  had  on  this  subject, 
and  his  earnest  desire  that  children  should 
no  longer  be  treated  in  this  inhuman  man- 
ner. Such  employment  of  children  was 
scandalous.  It  was  shocking  to  humanity. 
He  knew  not  a  more  crying  evil,  nor  one 
that  called  more  loudly  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  parliament. 

Sir  P.  Musffrave  said,  that  he  would 
oppose  the  bill,  as  far  as  the  four  first 
Clauses  were  concerned;  but  to  the 
clause  which  had  for  ks  object  to  render 
the  present  law  operative  he  should  give 
his  support. 

Dr.  Lushingfon  strongly  supported  the 
bill,  which  went  to  remove  a  most  crying 
evil.  No  man,  he  was  sure,  who  cherish- 
ed the  feelings  of  humanity,  could  oppose 
such  a  measure,  or  refuse  to  rescue  the 
helpless  beings,  for  whose  protection  it 
was  intended,  from  the  operation  of  the 
barbarous  system  of  which  they  were  the 
innocent  victims.  The  hon.  baronet  had 
said,  that  he  would  oppose  the  four  first 
clauses,  but  that  he  would  give  his  sup- 
port to  that  which  went  to  render  the 
present  law  operative.  What,  however, 
were  those  four  clauses  ?  The  third 
clause,  ran  thus — *'  And  be  it  enacted 
that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  no  child  under  six  years  of  age  shall 
be  compelled  to  work  more  than  eleven 
hours  a  day.**  Now,  he  put  it  to  any 
man,  who  had  the  least  spark  of  huma- 
nity in  his  bosom,  whether  he  could  sin- 
cerely oppose  such  a  clause  as  this.  In 
1819,  a  system  of  things  was  proved  to 
the  House  revolting  to  numanity,  and  to 
every  principle  of  British  justice.  He 
believed  the  same  still  continued.  Adults 
might  be  permitted  to  do  as  they  pleased ; 
but  he  would  never  consent  that  children 
should  be  devoted  to  labours  which  un- 
fitted them  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  their  more  mature  years,  and  in  many 
instances  brought  on  premature  death. 
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Mr.  «/•  Smith  a^eed,  that  many  of  the 
manufacturers  paid  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  health  and  recreation  of  the  chil- 
dren they  employed ;  at  the  same  time» 
legislation  was  necessary  to  prevent  mal- 
practices among  those  who  were  not 
restrained  by  the  same  feelings  of  hu* 
manity. 

Mr.  Evans  agreed  that,  the  bill  was 
loudly  called  for,  and,  as  the  proprietor 
of  a  large  manufactory,  admitted  that 
there  was  much  that  required  remedy* 
He  doubted  whether  shortening  the 
hours  of  work  would  be  injurious  even  to 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers ;  as  the 
children  would  be  able,  while  they  w~>re 
employed,  to  pursue  their  occupation 
with  greater  vigour  and  activity.  At  the 
same  time,  there  was  nothing  to  wa  rant 
a  comparison  with  the  condition  of  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


May  17,  1825. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 
Tuesday,  May  17- 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Nume- 
rous petitions*  both  for  and  against  grant- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  presented  to  the  House.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  having  presented  a  petition 
against  the  Catholic  Claims  from  the 
congregation  of  Percy-street  chapel, 

Lord  King  said,  he  could  not  forbear 
stating  how  this  petition  had  been  got  up. 
He  was  informed,  on  respectable  au- 
thority, that  the  minister  of  Percy-street 
chapel  hnd  addressed  his  congregation 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  and 
told  them  that  a  petition  wais  lying  in  the 
Testry  for  signature,  and  as  the  House  of 
Peers  was  influenced  by  numbers,  he  re- 
commended all  the  females  to  sign  it. 
The  clergy,  it  was  said,  had  taken  a  reli- 
gious view  of  this  subject ;  but  if  this  were 
true,  they  indeed  took  a  religious  view  of 
it,  and  mixed  it  up  with  divine  service, 
leaving  to  their  congregation,  along  with 
other  doctrines,  to  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest  it. 

The  Bishop  of  London  vindicated  the 
minister  of  Percy-street  chapel.  The 
subject  had  been  communicated  to  him, 
and  he  had  not  found  any  reason  to  cen- 
sure the  clergyman.  All  who  knew  him 
were  persuaded  that  a  more  worthy  and 
piou^  man  did  not  exist. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  as  the 
right  revefend  prelate  was  satisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  of  Percy- 


street  chapel,  he  hoped  the  ooble  lord 
would  not  be  dissatisfied  with  his  pro« 
ceeding. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  rose  to  express 
his  astonishment  at  the  conduct  of  this 
minister,  and  to  say,  thst  if  such  a  pro- 
ceeding were  to  be  adopted  as  a  pre- 
cedent—if clergymen  were  on  all  ques- 
tions of  political  importance  —  or  of 
divided  opinion — to  mention  them  in  the 
pulpit,  and  mingle  them  up  with  the  ser- 
vice of  religion,  all  respect  for  the  estab- 
lished church  would  cease.  He  did 
expect,  when  the  subject  was  alluded  to, 
that  the  right  reverend  prelate  would 
have  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the 
proceeding ;  but  to  his  astonishment  and 
dismay,  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  ex- 
cused the  clergyman,  coupled  his  excuse 
with  a  panegyric  on  the  man,  and  added 
reasons  of  his  own  in  vindication  of  the 
proceeding.  If  political  questions  were 
to  be  mingled  with  the  worship  of  God— .if 
the  clergy  were  to  enter  upon  political 
disquisitions  in  the  pulpit — they  mi^ht  ex- 
pect that  some  individuals  in  their  con- 
gregation should  reply  to  them ;  brawling 
would  ensue,  and  the  place  of  worship 
would  be  turned  into  a  debatinff  society. 
If  the  bishops  did  not  feel  ashamed  of 
such  conduct,  it  was  the  more  necessary 
for  their  lordships  to  take  the  regulation 
of  the  church  into  their  own  hands,  and 
rescue  it  from  thatruin  which  the  neglect  of 
its  professed  guardians  seemed  to  threaten 
it  with.  The  clergy  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  getting  up  the  petitions  against 
the  measure.  At  first  a  few  petitions 
came  in  from  the  archdeaconries ;  after- 
wards there  came  a  few  from  the  clergy- 
men and  some  of  their  parishioners ;  and 
at  length,  growing  more  bold,  they  pro- 
cured a  few  from  the  great  cities  of  the 
empire.  This  capital,  which  had  for- 
merly been  almost  roused  to  sedition  and 
rebellion  by  the  mention  of  the  subject, 
had  been  perfectly  quiescent,  or,  as  far 
as  its  opinion  had  been  exposed,  was  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  He  hoped  the 
learned  prelate  would  say  one  word  de- 
precating such  conduct. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  he  was  not 
called  on  by  any  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened, to  censure  the  minister.  He  had 
not  introduced  any  political  discussion 
into  the  pulpit.  As  to  the  quiescence  o. 
the  capital,  he  could  only  say  that  he  had 
presented  several  petitions  from  different 
parishes  of  it,  against  the  measure.  Had 
he  used  any  influence,  or' taken  an  active 
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p«^|»  he  qoM  have  coftre4  tb«i>  lord- 
thips'  tfble  with  |ietitioni|. 

Earl  Spencer  laid,  he  hud  a  high  respect 
ipr  the  ri^t  reverend  prelaite«  but  he 
pould  oot  lU  f  till,  ^l>d  bear  him  aay  tliat  ha 
vasnotcalledon  to  ceotgre  the  xniiu^ter  for 
^onduc%  to  very  disgraceful  and  shameful. 
He  bad  heard  ye^rdaj  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  minister,  and  had  felt  shocked 
at  jtbem ;  but  he  was  atill  more  locked 
by  yrbat  he  had  just  beard.  If  the  clergy 
pi  the  ealablUbed  church  were  to  be  nr 
lowed  io  ffive  notice  from  the  pulpit,  and 
in  the  body  of  their  sermons— -[cry  of  no, 
no!]  He  had  understood  in  the  body 
of  the  sermon.  The  minister  gave  the 
notice  of  ibe  petiMpn  ft  the  end  of  the 
aermon,  bt^  before  proooonciog  the  bless- 
ing vi^b  which  every  sermon  poncUidedf 
Tais  affgravated  tha  ca#e ;  and  he  should 
begUdtohear  that  his  injfbrmation  Wfs 
incorrect.  Ho  was  sore  no  sincere  friefid# 
lo  ihe  f  hi^rch  of  Enaland*  could  approve 
of  such  GooducU  Tbif  was  the  first  time 
he  had  h|sard  <>r  such  a  circumstance,  And 
he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last* 

Lord  lioliesBid,  the  Catholic  pr^ents  air 
ways  addressed  their  flocks  from  tlie  a)tar« 
and  the  areater  part  of  them  for  the  puri- 
nose  of  inflaming  their  flocks  against  thp 
^rotesuots. 

Lor4  Cii/dtn  said,  the  noble  lord  was 
groMly  misinformed.  The  Cathoh'c  priests 
(did  oot  urge  their  flocks  against  the  Pror 
Jtestanta.  There  never  was  a  grosser  car 
Jumny.  T^^^  ^rotestaot  cleray,  indeed, 
hfi^d  not  s^t  thJem  a  very  good  example, 
/or  they  had  end^voured  to  light  up  a 
jflame ;  and  they  might  have  succeeded, 
jmt  ihpy  lound  a  flcune  already  lighted  up 
•by  the  ^fro  shillings  and  ninepenoe,  levied 
.in  London  under  a  statute  of  that  tyrant 
H^nry  8th.  An  old  frieiyi  of  hia  late 
majesty,  Iprd  Barringtoni  used  to  say, 
that,  wlieivever  a  parson  talked  politics 
in  the  pulpit  h^  ought  to  have  his  ears 
fastened  to  the  ahar. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  aaid, 
he  had  before  heard  nothing  of  this.  He 
mightly  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
minister,  it  was  bpth  irregular  and  im- 
proper. 

Lord  Cal^korpe  presented  a  petition 
frqm  Birn^ingham,  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure. He  was  sure  the  great  majority  of 
all  the  well-educated  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, eacept  the  clergy,  were  in  f^ivour 
of  the  measure. 

The  Marquis  of  Ihmnshire  |>re8ented  ^ 
petition  from  the  Protestant  inh^itanls 


JHomqn  (klfioik  Qaimu  lQi% 

f^f  Pelfasf^  to  favour  pf  the  measure.  He 
^Ottld  wo  the  liberty  of  saying  that,  unr 
less  the  disqualifying  s<«tute^  against  the 
Cetbolics  were  repealed^  jjt  was  scppely 
possible  thai  Ireland  co.uld  rei^^  an 
mtegrsl  p^r^  of  the  empire ;  ^i|d  certeinly 
until  then  no  capital  from  England  coul4 
flow  into  Ireland. 

Jhe  Bisl^op  of  Umion  preaenied  a 
petition  fr«4Q  the  parish  of  Horpseyt  i^ 
tlie  jCQunty  oi  Middlesex,  against  tMe  biU« 

The  M  iirquis  of  L^ionderry  presen,tcd 
e  petition  from  Parlington  agaiosit  41^ 
farther  concessions  lo  the  Romen  Ccitho- 
lips.    His  lordship  s«id,  he  would  avail 
himself  of  U>at  oppoj^tunity  to  deliver  hi| 
^epttmeoijipn  the  lipportapt  subject  which 
WSf  f«on  to  occupy  their  lordships'  atten- 
tiom*     He  inferred  dehverinff  his  sen- 
tiiqeQU  (Aep  to  ,w«iting  until  those  who 
were  better  qui|Ufied  than  himself  to  spf^ak 
should  he  ip^i^ced  to  come  forwi^rd  on 
the  regular  question.    Having  been  bred 
up  in  the  principles  of  ttiat  beloved  re- 
lative whose  estates  in  Ireland  he  now  in* 
herited,  the  House  would  probably  for- 
giy£  him  for  avowing  those  npinions  at  a 
moment  when,  in  obedience  to  his  par- 
liamentary 4uty»  he  was  presenting  a  pe- 
tition lliat  was  contrary  xo  tliose  opinions. 
Their  lordships  would  also  forgive  him  for 
saying,  that  as  he  knew  the  sentiments 
of  that  ata^sman,  who  wes  one  of  the 
^losjt  effici^t^t  1^4  honest  that  ever  the 
I  country  possessed— as  he  knew  them  bet- 
,  ter  than  almost  any  other  indi?idual-rbe 
I  was  able  to  atete,  that  of  all  questiofu^ 
this  was  the  ,one  which  he  was  most  aoxr 
I  ious  to  see  brpught  to  a  hapny  termjnar 
'  tion.    It  was  e  mauer  {X  aeep  re|(ret 
with  him  through  the  whole  of  his  political 
life,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  accoos^ 
jpliah  what  he  had  so  much  desired^  with 
respect  to  that  Question.     When  under 
\  jthe  direction  of  tpat  great  maoi  Mr-  Pitt, 
.  he  undertook  to  propose  the  question  of 
a  union  with  Irelandt  the  cooQdeot  jm- 
;  pression  on  his  mind  w^  that,  without 
||he  concurrence  of  the  Cathpliesa  the 
success  of  such  a  measure  was  impossible. 
I  Having  communicated  that  conviction  to 
I  the  government  here,  an  understanding 
;  was  entered  into,  which,  if  it  did  no^ 
amount  ^  e  positive  pledge»  was  some- 
thing %o  i^ear  k,   that   parliament  wa# 
bound  to  ceoeem  it.    This  he  knew  to  be 
,  the  opinion  of  his  noble  relstion»  aod  he 
I  ^opea  that  his  ipind  atill  so  far  actuated 
the  cabinet  of  Ep^andt  as  to  lead  theflii 
to  take  the  W9^4x\iiw  of  the  subject. 
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Lord  Dudkm  dikl  ffUrd  pHMdted  i 
petition  froiti  in^  P^otett&tit  Disieilteri  of 
the  town  of  DofHef,  in  fiitoitr  of  the  bill, 
lib  lordship  observed,  thait  though  he 
regretted,  he  was  not  turpritody  to  tee  the 
elergj  of  the  ettablitfhed  ehtirdh  present- 
ing petitions  against  their  Roman  Catho^ 
Kc  feMoir.i«ubjects,  but  it  filled  him  both 
trrth  surprise  and  disgust »  when  he  saw 
Dissenters  petitinnlnff  against  the  extent 
lion  of  tbftt  toleration  to  others*  which 
was  extended  to  themselres,  and  there- 
fore he  felt  happy  in  preaenting  the  pre* 
*ent  petition,  as  being  more  Worthy  of 
their  charactei',  and  of  the  ^mea  to  whieh 
they  lived; 

The  Dbke  of  Sussex  said<  he  bad  a  pe** 
fition  to  present  to  their  lordshipe  i*  kt^ 
tour  of  the  billy  which  though  not  rerj 
•umerViuslj  signed^  contained  some  re- 
•peetable  names  that  tnUst  haVe  an  inflo- 
enc<i  upon  any  assembly.  The  opinions 
of  the  petitioner*  perfectly  ^ouihcided  with 
his  owii*  The  persdna  #btt  had  sjgnvd 
it  had  none  of  them  ebanged  oiie  reJigiOh 
Ibr  another.  They  were,  the  arehdeaeon 
of  Sudbury,  and  three  other  emblem  pet* 
sons,  whh  whom  he  aras  iotimstely  eon^ 
nected.  His  right  reverend  friend  tb^ 
bishop  of  Norwich,  could  be«r  witness  t& 
the  respectability  of  the  iij^atures. 

The  Marquis  of  LanxdxrwA  presented  a 
petition  from  several  ihetobers  of  tlie 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims.  It  was 
signed,  he  said^  by  two  heads  of  boHegea, 
a  msjority  of  the  pirofessorsi  and  89  or 
90  other  members  of  Oambridge  uhiver^^ 
sity ;  but  it  wiM  hot  so  ttttflaeroaily  «gned 
by  members  of  the  other  university^  be^ 
cause  the  petitiun  c^uld  only  receive  the 
sigmktiklres  of  suth  of  the  latter  aa  were  in 
London,  there  not  having  been  time  to 
aend  it  to  Oxford;  Connected  as  h^  liras 
with  the  tmiviersity  of  Cambridge,  it  waa 
wttb  the  greatest  graitfic^ion  that  he  be- 
held attached  to  this  (p^ition  the  naines 
of  the  profbisor  t^  Greek,  of  Arabic,  of 
geology,  df  ernatomy^  of  ^tti)noroy,  in 
abort  of  aU  that  was  diftttnguisKed  for 
leai*niDg  and  i6iVfiehtened  talent  iil  that 
great  vniviersrty,  mus  giving  a  i>right  ^• 
ample  i6f  KberaKty  x6  the  countryi^The 
noble  marquis  presentend  a  second  peti^iob*, 
to  the  atoie  el^,  tijgaed  by  I0D  grad^ 
oate^  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Hia 
brdship  theA  statM,  that  he  had  ^o  (n^- 
i^t  another  peUtloirt,  which  pdisessed 
strong  dahtts  oh  the  'attention  of  the 
House.    Their  ferctohipt  would  rc^ihefi^-  \ 


her,  that  a  shovt  tiohe  ^  ha  presented  d 
petition  frott»  Dublin,  signed  by  several 
Protestant  peers,  bankers,  mercliants,  and 
others,  praying  that  relief  might  be  ex^ 
tended  to  their  Catholic  fellow-subjecti. 
The  petition  he  now  held  in  his  hand, 
whidi  was  to  the  same  effect,  contained 
the  signatures  of  a  great  many  individuala 
of  property  whd  had  been  prevented 
from  putting  their  namea  to  the  former. 
It  was  signed  by  ten  I'rotestant  peers^ 
who  were  not  peefs  of  that  House,  and 
by  a  great  number  of  bankers,  aMwcbahtsi 
and  landed  proprietors,  not  ihembers  of 
either  House  of  parliament  \  and  \i  might 
be  taken  as  representing  the  sentiments 
6f  the  great  bulk  of  property  in  Irdund— 
the  noble  marquis  alio  presented  a  peti-^ 
tion  signed  by  7,000  members  of  the  ea- 
tabliiihed  church,  inhabitants  of  Liverpod^ 
who  represented  property  to  the  amount 
of  six  millions  sterling,  praying  that  tb« 
Catholic  daiffia  might  be  co«eeded« 

The  Dtike  of  Dewrtfshirtf  soidt— ^My 
lords,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  p#e«enting 
to  your  Idrdships  two  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  bill  now  pending  in  this  House,  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  first 
is  fVom  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Wati^rford ;  the  other  is  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  in 
the  county  of  Cork.  My  loi^ds^  the  peti- 
tioners in  both  cases  humbly  pray  that 
yrur  lordships  will  be  gracioutlly  pleased 
to  remove  the  disabilities  un^r  whieh 
their  Roman  Catholic  fellow  suMects  at 
present  labour.  They  pray  thisi  nrst,  be- 
cause they  conceive  that  im>  religioui 
Opiiitona  ought  to  operate  as  a  ground  of 
exclusion  fVoth  political  righta  and  privi- 
leges; and  Secondly,  tbey  pray  it  as  the 
only  means  by  whidi  permsBent  peaoa 
and  prosperity  can  be  diffused  througbom 
Irehind.  My  lordr,  the  petition  from 
Waterford  is  signed  by  a  kWg^  majority 
of  the  Protestants  of  that  edunty,  and 
may  be  fairly  considered  M  expressive  of 
the  opmion  of  all  the  Protestants  mosf^ 
distinguished  for  rank  and  ptbpwty  in 
that  pairt  of  the  country.  The  otha^  pe- 
tition is,  as  I  have  already  seated « (i^om  the 
Pirotestant  inhabiunts  »f  a  t^wn  heretofore 
diatinguished  for  ks  hostility  to  the  elaims 
taf  ihl^  RoBfiHr  CaHmliicai  and  yet  such  is 
th^  fibetal  and  enlightened  feeling  which 
bvcMH^,  that  the  nyest  oj^uletot  and  lead- 
ii^g  Prot^stfants  ^  that  town  Lottie  fohi^ard 
)bM  beaeech  your  lordships  to  remove 
khos^  disuualificacions  under  whioh  dva 
bathoHca  mrve  so  long  hnd  ^  ui^nstfy  la* 
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boured.  My  lords,  we  hate  every  day 
fresh,  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
change  of  opinion  which  prevails  in  Ire- 
land upon  this  vital  question.  Your  lord« 
ships  have  been  called  upon  by  petition 
after  petition  (coming,  too,  from  the  former 
opponents  of  the  question),  to  abolish 
those  odious  distinctions  which  separate 
Protestant  from  Catholic,  and  by  a  timclj 
and  salutary  concession,  to  conciliate  that 
hitherto  divided  and  unhappy  country. 
Your  lordships  must  be  aware  that  this 
call  is  made  upon  you,  not  by  any  sect  or 
party,  but  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  You  have  all  classes  and 
all  persuasions  imploring  you  to  give  your 
sanction  to  that  just  as  well  as  politic  and 
healing  measure,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  other  House  of  parliament;  and 
let  me  ask,  will  your  lordships  venture  to 
refuse  the  prayer  of  an  entire  nation  ?  If 
any  danger  is  apprehended  from  granting 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  ask 
by  whom  is  it  apprehended  ?  Is  it  appre- 
hended by  the  population  of  Enuland, 
who  are  essentially  Protestant?  Surely 
DO  noble  lord  who  hears  me  will  venture 
to  make  such  an  assertion.  Is  it  appre- 
hended by  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
who  are  but  few  in  number  compared  with 
the  Romi|n  Catholics  ?  Why,  my  lords, 
that  it  is  not  w  proved  to  you  beyond  a 
possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  petitions  of 
the  leading  Protestant  noblemen,  land- 
owners, merchants,  and  gentry  o(  that 
country.  Then,  my  lords,  when  you  find 
that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in 
Jp^qglaDd— when  you  find  that  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland  anxiously  seek  to  have 
their  Catholic  fellow-subjects  elevated  to 
their  political  level— nay  more>  when  you 
bear  them  state,  that  upon  the  carrying 
of  this  measure  depend  the  peace  and 
prx>sperity  of  Ireland — and  when,  in  addi* 
tion  10  all  this,  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  justice  as  well  as  the  expediency 
of  the  measure  itself,  how,  I  ask,  can  your 
lordships  refuse  your  assent  to  this  Bill  ? 
For  twenty-five  long  years  has  this  ques- 
tion been  agitated  in  parliament;  and, 
during  that  period,  it  has  been  the  advo- 
cacy of  the  most  able  and  enlightened 
senators  of  our  times.  The  measure  has 
been  repeatedly  lost ;  but  it  has,  notwith- 
standing, been  progressively  gaining 
friends  and  supporters,  both  in  Ireland 
and  this  country.  Year  after  year  has  it 
gone  oo,  making  converts  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  intelligent  men  in  tlie  empire^ 
And  I  sajr,  wf  lords,  that  it  is  a  question 
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which  must  not  be  allowed  to  sleep.  The 
present  moment  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  favourable  that  can  be  selected.  We 
are  at'peace  with  all  the  world,  Ireland, 
as  well  as  this  country,  is  not  only  tran- 
quil, but  increasing  in  prosperity.  You 
have,  in  addition,  the  petitions  oi  a  great 
portion  of  the  people  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  but,  above  all,  you  have  the  vote 
of  the  other  House  of  parliament  in  its  fa- 
vour. Let  me  then,  adopting  the  prayer 
of  the  numerous  petitions  which  have 
been  laid  on  the  table,  implore  your  lord- 
ships to  complete  the  good  work  which 
has  been  so  auspicious^  begun :  let  roe 
implore  you  to  give,  by  your  decision 
to-night,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  to 
Ireland,  which  she  never  can  otherwise 
permanently  enjoy.  If  you  neglect  the 
opportunity  which  is  now  offered  to  you, 
who  will  venture  to  say  that  concession 
may  not  come  too  late  i  I  call  upon  your 
lordships  to  remove  those  disabilities 
which  have  hitherto  been  a  stain  upon 
the  history  of  Ireland,  and  a  disgrace  to 
this  cotmtry.  If  you  neglect  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  upon  your  lordships' 
heads  be  the  responsibility.  The  ques- 
tion mav  be  lost  to-night,  but  the  day 
cannot  be  far  distant  when  it  must  be 
carried.  What  noble  lord  will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  can  be 
permanently  excluded  from  the  privileges 
of  the  Constitution.  No  one  will  venture 
such  an  assertion;  and  if  so,  why  not  at 
once  do  that  which  is  not  only  an  act  of 
justice  in  itself,  but  comes  recommended 
to  you  as  an  act  of  wise  and  sound  policy 
by  the  enlightened  Protestants  of  Ireland  I 
My  lords,  I  heartily  rejoice  at  finding  that 
the  introduction  of  this  great  question  is 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  so  fully 
adequate  to  its  support,  and  can  only  add, 
that  it  shall  have  my  most  cprdial  and 
anxious  support.  Upon  the  decision  to 
which  your  lordships  shall  come  to-night 
the  fate  of  Ireland  depends.  I  sincerely^ 
hope  that  that  decision  may  be  such  as  to 
do  credit  to  ourselves,  and  to  wipe  put 
the  stain  which  has  been  cast  on  our  na- 
tional character,  by  the  removal  of  a  set 
of  unnecessary,  and,  therefore  unjust^  re- 
strictions. I  trust  that  we  shall,  by  our 
vote  to-night,  unite  the  whole  country  in 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  unanimity  of  Reel- 
ing. 

Earl  Greyt  after  presenting  several  pe- 
titions in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  said :— I  have  now,  my  lords,  to 
present  to  this  House  a   petition  oi  a 
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iiiiiilar  des^ptkHi,  which  has  attached 
to  it  the  f  igoatoref  of  the  duke  of  Nor« 
folk,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic  peers, 
the  sigoatures  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  and  clergy,  and  also  of  the  an- 
cient Roman  CathoUc  gentry  of  this  king- 
dom* This  petition  is,  as  I  am  informed^ 
signed  by  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  in- 
dividuals, many  of  them  of  the  very  highest 
rank,  character,  and  respectabiKty;  and 
they  prav  the  repeal  of  those  disqualifying 
laws  and  regulations,  to  which,  for  no 
Ciolt  of  theirs,  they  have  been  so  long 
and  so  unjustly  subjected.  They  complain 
that  these  restrictive  measures  have  been 
continued  in  force  against  them  upon  no 
other  ground  than  their  belief  in  a  particu- 
lar creed,  which  it  did  not  depend  on  their 
will  to  change ;  and  that  upon  that  ground 
only  are  they  excluded  from  a  participa- 
tion in  the  blessings  of  the  British  con- 

r  atitution/ My  lords,  the  petitioners  address 
you  with  the  utmost  respect ;  but  they  ad- 
dress you  with  dignified  firmness — they 
address  you  in  the  tone  of  men  who  are 
sufiering  under  disabilities  which  they 
entertain  a  proud  consciousness  of  not  de- 
serving— ihey  address  you  in  the  tone  of 
men  who  feel  that  they  are  deserving  of  a 
participation  in  all  the  blessings  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  constitution ;  and  they  tell 
you  mildly,  but  firmly,  that  while  their 
disabilities  continue,  they  will  never  cease 
to  complain.  They  appeal  to  their  past 
conduct  as  a  contradiction  to  the  foul  as- 
persions with  which  they  have  been  assail- 
ed. They  challenge  your  inspection  of 
that  conduct;  and  they  proudly  assert, 
that  their  claim  to  an  equality  of  rights 
and  privileges  with  their  Protestant 
brethren  is  incontrovertible.  They  call 
upon  you  to  inquire  into  their  principles ; 
^e^  invite  you  to  inspect  the  morality  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  propriety  with 
which  they  discharge  their  social  duties. 
They  boldly  assert  that  they  have  ever  been 
distinguished  for  as  active  and  disinterest- 
ed a  zeal  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
this  country  (unless,  indeed,  where  they 
have  been  impeded  by  the  impolitic  and 
fealoQs  spirit  of  the  laws')  as  the  most 
loyal  of  4heir  Protestant  rellow-subjects.^ ' 

f^  My  lords!  they  not  only  do  this,  but  thev 
repel,  as  unjust  and  totally  unfounded, 
those  charges,  r  which  impute  to  their 
religious  opinions,  any  thing  unconstitu- 
tional, or  in  any  wise  contrary  to  subordi- 
MUion  and  good  government.  But,  my 
lords,  they  go  further;  they  refer  your 
krdships  to  that  period  of  our  history, 
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when  their  Catholic  ancestors  made  the 
most  powerful  and  decided  stand  against 
Papal  usurpation.  They  call  your  atten- 
tion to  those  exertions  of  their  Catholic 
ancestors,  which  achieved  some  of  the 
dearest  and  most  valuable  privileges  of 
Enfflishmen.  Tliey  broadly  assert,  back- 
ed by  such  authorities,  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  character  or  tenets  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  which  ought  to 
exclude  them  from  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  civil  rights  and  privileges.  And, 
in  proof  of  this  assertion,  they  call  your 
attention  to  the  modem  history  of  dif- 
ferent countries  around  you.  Look  at 
Switzerland,  a  country  consisting  of  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  cantons  (and  the 
latter,  by  the  way,  not  the  least  remark- 
able for  the  liberality  of  their  institutions) 
there  the  people  are  bound  together  by 
one  bond  of  amity,  and  differences  on  the 
ground  of  religion  are  unknown  amongst 
them.  Look  at  France — ^tfaere  you  find 
that  a  Catholic  sovereign  has  granted  an 
equality  of  rights  andnrivileges  to  his  Pro- 
testant subjects.  Look  at  the  Netherlands 
— there  you  will  find  that  several  Protestant 
states  are  united  under  one  government 
with  the  Catholic  provinces  formerly 
under  the  dominion  of  Austria ;  and  there 
all  enjoy  an  equality  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  that,  too,  under  the  special 
sanction  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Hanover,  also,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  same  beneficent  sovereign,  there  exists 
no  civil  disqualification  on  the  ground  of 
religious  opinions.  In  Canada,  not  the 
least  important  of  our  possessions,  the 
established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  yet  no  inconvenience,  no  disaffection, 
no  ground  of  civil  disqualification,  is  found 
to  exist*  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
a  country  which  has  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  prosperity  with  a  rapidity  almost 
surpassing  belief;  the  business  of  the 
state  is  not  only  not  impeded  but  facili- 
tated by  the  total  extinction  of  aU  Pre- 
dominance of  sect  or  religion.  That 
great  and  increasing  power  has  been  pe- 
culiarly careful  to  avoid  giving  encourage- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  or  of  holding  out 
disqualification  on  the  other,  oa  the  ground 
of  religious  opinions ;  and  by  so  doing, 
she  has  succeeded  in  raising  herself  to 
her  present  pitclj^^f  greatness  and  glory. 
-^M^  lords,  the  Roman  Catholics,' whose  // 
petition  I  have  had  the  honour  to  present, 
repel  with  indignatipn  such  foul  and  false 
aspersions  as  those  Which  have  been  at- 
tempted to  be  cast  upon  them  by  petitions 
2  U 
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such  at  that  Resented  to  the  House  to- 
night. A  petition  which  came,  as  I  un- 
derstandy  from  a  person  who  was  once  a 
clerg  jman  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
bu^  who  is  now  described  to  be  a  reverend 
divine  of  the  church  of  England.  The' 
Roman  Catholics^  I  say,  deny  the  diarges 
thus  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  tliein, 
and  assert,  that  they  are  as  ready  i|8  iheir 
^Protestant  brethren  can  be,  to  stand  for- 
ward in  defence  of  the  Crown  and  consti- 
tution of  these  realms,  against  the  attacks 
of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  power, 
that  n^ay  assail  them  [hear,  hear,  hear!]. 
Upon  these  grounds  they  once  more,  and 
with  undiminished  hope,  implore  your 
lordships  to  take  into  your  consideration 
the  jusu'ce  of  their  claims;  and  I,  my 
lords,  beg  to  add  my  prayer  to  theirs,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  remind  you  of  the 
danger  with  which  your  refusal  to  do  so 
may  be  attended.    It  is  in  vain  to  tell  me 
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Ireland    can    much  longer  be  excluded^-hostileto  their  claims  [loud  cries  of  hear^ 


from  the  pale  of  the  constitution.  Reflect 
then,  I  beseech  you,  upon  the  inexpediency 
of  not  doing  that  now,  which  it  is  evident 
you  will  be  obliged  to  do  ere  Ions.     The 

I>etition  which  I  have  just  presented  to  your 
ordships  comes  from  a  set  of  persons  who 
have  been  described  by  the  noble  lord  op- 
positeasmost  peaceable  and  loyal  subjects, 
and  who  so  distinguished  themselves  at  a 
period  of  danger  and  distress.  The  mea* 
sure  which  it  supports  comes  recommend- 
ed to  you  by  the  leading  Protestants  of 
the  sister  country.  They  tell  you  that  they 
anticipate  danger,  not  from  the  bill  being 
carried,  but  from  its  being  refused.  This 
opinion  has  been  powerfully  impressed 
upon  your  lordships  by  the  noble  duke 
wno  has  just  presented  some  petitions  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  It  comes  recommend- 
ed to  you  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  have  now,  for  the  second 
time,  sent  th^  bill  up  to  your  lordships. 
And  it  should  be   recollected  that  the 


which  they  had  been  Mt  up.  It  it  not 
my  intention  to  decide  between  these 
conflicting  opinions,  but  this  I  m^  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  from  all  I  have  be^  able 
to  learn  personally ;  from  all  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  from  ^bose  whom  I  con* 
ceived  to  be  best  informed  on  the  subject, 
and  taking  into  consideration,  that  not 
one  county  meeting  has  been  called  by 
the  opponents  of  the  measure— that  hard- 
ly any  great  town  has  petitioned  against 
it;  or,  at  least,  that  we  have  had  no  pe-^ 
tition  from  any  great  town  without  having 
an  opposite  petition  from  the  same  place ; 
taking  into  consideration,  too,  that  where- 
ever  a  meeting  has  been  called  against 
the  measure,  it  has  ended  by  adopting 
Resolutions  in  its  favour ;  I  say,  my  lords, 
taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
I  have  a  right  to  conclude,  that  if  the 
sense  of  the  country  be  not  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  not 


hear  l].''^  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  that  -J^ 
the  terror  and  alarm,  at  one  time  so  pre- 
valent in  this  country,  have  subsided  ;  and 
that  had  we  a  ministry  who  were  not  di- 
vided on  the  question  [loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear !]  ;  had  we  not  a  ministry  whose 
opinions  are  so  much  at  variance  that 
they  abandon  their  duty,  and  leave  the 
management  of  affairs  to  a  kind  of  chance- 
medley  [hear,  hear !],  it  would  be  found 
that  our  difficulties  would  vanish,  that  our 
obstacles  would  be  removed,  and  that  this 
great  measure  of  policy  and  justice,  this 
act  of  benevolence  and  favour,  would  be 
passed  into  a  law,  and  would  at  once  and 
for  ever  set  at  rest  those  jealousies  and  dis- 
quietudes which  at  present  exist ;  and  we 
should  find  in  their  place  that  mutual 
good  will  and  Christian  charily  which  it 
18  the  wish  of  every  good  man  t6  see  es- 
tablished in  society  [hear,  hear,  hear !]. 
We  should  then  have  a  set  of  men  wor- 
shipping their  God,  perhaps  in  a  different 


feelings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  at  a  ^<form,  but  certainly  upon  the  same  great 


]>eriod  like  the  present,  are  no  bad  crite- 
rion of  the  feelings  of  the  country ;  for 
8  general  election  being  at  hand,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  act  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  their 
constituent^  Some  noble  lords  have  en- 
deavoured to  prove  by  the  petitions  which 
have  been  sent  to  this  House,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  coimtry  was  against  the 
measure,  while  others  have  attempted  to 
detract  from  the  weight  of  those  petitions, 
by  describing  the  characters  of  the  persons 
who  originated  them,  and  the  means  by 


>^ 


Christian  principle  [hear,  hear,  hear!]. 
My  lords,  1  have  every  respect  for  the 
right  reverend  bench  of  bishops  ;  I  believe 
them  to  be  a  set  of  pious  men,  who  would 
not  utter  that  which  they  did  not  believeto 
be  true ;  but,  from  their  rank  and  station  in 
society,  their  feelings  and  opinions  upon 
this  question,  must  necessarily  be  known.; 
and,  my  lords,  we  are  all  aware  that  there 
are  not  wanting  those  who  would  seek  to 
recommend  themselves  by  the  getting  up 
of  such  petitions  as  those  which  have,  been 
presented  to  your  lordships  against  the 
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datoM  of  the  Rooiatt  Catholics  [hoar, 
hear  1].  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that 
aciiVe  endeavours  have  been  made  to  get 
up  such  petitioBs ;  we  know,  too,  that  in 
a  great  many  instances,  the  promoters  of 
a  great  many  of  those  petitions  were  un« 
successful  ^hear.  hear!];  that  the^ 
should  contmue  to  be  unsuccessful  it 
would,  perimps,  be  presumptuous  in  me  to 
state,  but  if  they  do  continue  tlieir  efforts, 
and  succeed  in  them,  I  feel  convinced 
that  they  will  be  productive  of  the  most 
£sta]  effects,  as  they  will  revive  those  ani- 
mosities and  angry  feelings  which  are 
now  extinguished  and  buried  in  oblivion 
[hear,  hear!].  That  they  may  fail  in 
their  efforU  is  my  most  sincere  and  heart- 
felt wish ;  that  they  have  already  failed  in 
Domerous  instances,  I  am  firmly  con- 
^'  vioced.  ''Let  me  implore  your  lordships 
to  act  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
noble  duke  who  has  preceded  me ;  let  me 
Implore  you  to  conciliate  Ireland  by  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.  If  you  do  so, 
instead  of  a  mere  union  of  law,  you  will 
establish  a  union  of  interests  and  affec- 
tions [loud  cries  of  hear,  hear !].  i  find 
that  every  noble  lord  around  me  opposes 
this  question  as  a  question  of  time.  That 
it  must  be  carried  at  no  distant  period  is 
beyond  all  doubt.  But  let  me  ask,  is  it 
possible  that  any  period  can  be  more  fa- 
vourable than  the  present  [hear,  hearl]  i 
And  if  this  be  conceded  to  me,  let  me 
ask  who  will  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  refusal  and  delay  ?  ^^The 
noble  duke  has  told  you,  that  the  present 
moment  is  favourable ;  he  has  told  you 
too,  and  truly  told  you,  that  yet  a  little 
while  and  it  may  be  no  longer  so.  Let 
me  beseech  your  lordships  to  attend  to 
this  warning,  and  to  do,  while  it  is  yet 
time,  that  which  is  recommended  to  you 
equaJly  by  policy  and  by  justice  [hear, 
hear,  bear !].  If  you  do  not  grant  these 
concessions  now,  the  period  may  not  be 
far  distant  when  you  will  offer  them,  but 
ofSer  them  in  vain  [hear !].  The  present 
times  are  prosperous,  but,  my  lords,  all 
human  prosperity  is  frail  and  fleeting. 
True  it  is,  that  we  are  at  this  moment 
prosperous,  but  who  is  there  that  does 
not  perceive  certain  clouds  rising  above 
the  political  horizon,  which  ought  io  in- 
duce a  wise  and  cautious  legidature  to 
prepare  for  the  coming  storm  [loud  cries 
of  bear,  hear,  hear  1]  ?  You  may  at  pre- 
sent, without  the  slightest  suspicioo, 
grant  to  the  Bomao  Cs^^lics,  u  a  niau 
^  ter  of  grace  alid&vouri  every  tbiog  which 


they  seek  at  your  hands;  but  refuse 
them  at  present,  with  a  little  lopger,  and 
you  will  bring  into  play  those  passions 
and  angrv  feelings  which  men,  deprived  of 
their  rights,  are  apt  to  entertain:  you 
will  do  to  Ireland  that,  which  at  a  former 
period  you  did  to  America,  but  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  without  a  similar  se- 

Caration,  and  God  grant  too  that  it  may 
e  without  producing  other  effects  not  so 
easily  remedied  as  were  the  disasters  of 
the  American  war.  V  My  lords,  I  move  ^^ 
that  this  petition  be  brought  up  and  read. 
The  petition,  which  was  of  extraordi- 
nary aimensions,  was  read  and  laid  on  the 
table. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Donaughmore^  in  moving 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  Second  read- 
ing of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill, 
commenced  his  observations  in  a  very  low 
tone  of  voice.  If  Roman  Catholics,  he 
observed,  were,  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  to  be  deprived  of  those* 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  other 
subjects  of  the  state,  then  there  was  an 
end  to  the  freedom  of  the  British  Coiisti- 
tution.  Englishmen  talked  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  and  so  forth,  more  than  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  while  they  deprived 
six  millions  of  Catholics  of  thehr  liberty 
of  conscience.  On  their  behalf  he  now 
moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill, 
reserving  those  observations  which  he  bad 
to  make  upon  it  to  a  future  opportunity. 

Lord  Colchester  rose  and  said: — My 
Lords :  My  view  of  this  important  mea- 
sure is  so  different  from  (hat  of  the  noble 
earl  who  has  opened  this  debate,  that  al« 
though  he  has  abstained  from  offering  any 
arguments  in  support  of  his  motion,  I  am, 
nevertheless,  desirous  of  taking  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  stating  the  particular 
grounds  of  my  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  true,  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  have  to  enter  upon  this  discus- 
sion are,  in  some  degree,  novel ;  but  the 
original  ground  and  character  of  tho 
measure  Itself  remain  unaltered. 

Of  those  occurrences  which  are  new, 
the  first  and  most  prominent  has  been  the 
systematic  intimidation  with  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  demands  were  proposed 
in  Ireland  before  the  commencement  of 
the  present  session  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Association  in  Dublin;  but  that  manu- 
factory of  sedition  and  possible  insurrec- 
tion has  been  put  down  by  the  wisdom 
and  firmness  of  parliament.     Anotlier 
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new  ocearrence  U,  the  extraordinary 
tranquillity  which  at  present  pervades  the 
whole  of  I relaod ;  but  this  verj  tranquil- 
lity 18  not  less  alarming  than  the  distur- 
bances which  preceded  it,  if  it  should  ap- 
pear, that  both  have  been  produced  and 
maintained  alike  by  an  authority  which 
the  state  does  not  acknowledge,  and  over 
-which  it  has  no  control.  And  another 
new  occurrence  is,  the  parliamentary  in- 

3uiry  in  which  both  Houses  have  been  so 
eeply  engaged  respecting  the  general 
state  of  Ireland  and  its  grievances ;  but 
the  result  of  that  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  however  important  and  bene- 
ficial in  many  points  of  view,  has  by  no 
means  removed  the  fundamental  objec- 
tions to  the  present  measure;  and  the 
flood  of  petitions  which  has  poured  in 
upon  us,  plainly  proves  that  such  a  mea- 
sure is  adverse  to  the  general  feelings  of 
the  nation. 

Throughout  the  last  twenty  years,  we, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims,  have,  nevertheless,  shown  at  the 
same  time  a  perfect  readiness  to  admit 
our  Roman  Catholic  fellow  subjects  to  a 
full  participation  in  all  the  employmentSi 
emoluments,  and  honours  of  our  common 
country,  short  of  political  power,  but  that 
concession  we  have  always  resbted.  And 
afler  all  we  have  yet  heard,  and  all  that 
we  have  yet  seen,  I  say  that  we  must  re- 
sist it  again  to  day ;  and  here  make  our 
determined  stand. 

To  demonstrate  this  necessity^  it  will 
be  sufficient  for  us  to  consider— what  is 
the  present  position  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  occupy;  what  are  the  further 
privileges  which  they  demand ;  what  are 
the  dangers  which  must  result  from  con- 
ceding those  demands ;  and  what  are  the 
means  which  such  concessions  would  place 
in  their  hands  for  the  destruction  of  our 
Protestant  constitution  in  church  and 
aiate. 

In  their  present  positioDi  the  Roman 
Catholics  have— the  iiill  protection  of 
the  law  for  the  free  and  unrestricted  ex- 
ercise of  their  religion ;  and  if  they  re- 
quire more  complete  protection,  as  has 
been  surmised,  they  have  only  to  point 
out  the  defect,  and  parliament  has  shown 
no  unwillingness  to  afford  such  redress** 

*  See  0<Connell*s  evidence  before 
committee  of  House  of  Commons,  1825, 
p»  112.— ^For  extendioff  English  act  re« 
■pectin^  places  of  worsbipi  81  Geo.  8.  to 
Irelaad. 
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In  the  possession  of  property,  they  wm 
as  free  and  secure  as  any  other  subjects 
of  the  British  empire,  notwithstanding  all 
their  tragic  declamations  against  penal 
laws  respecting  property,  which  have 
been  repealed  for  more  than  half  a  cen« 
tury :  or  again ;  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  are  not  so  secure  as  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice require,  with  regard  to  the  registering 
of  oaths,  or  any  such  requisites,  thepr 
ought  to  be  made  secure,  and  have  their 
titles  quieted.* 

As  to  civil  employments,  they  have  aU 
ready  free  admission  into  all  the  varione 
departments  of  the  revenue ;  and  at  the 
bar,  these  is  no  impediment  whatever  to 
prevent  their  obtaining,  bv  patent,  that 
precedency  of  rank  to  which  their  relative 
pretensions  may  entitle  them,  for  their 
own  emolument,  the  convenienoe  of  their 
competitors,  or  the  benefit  of  their 
clients. 

The  army  and  navy  have  been  long 
since  thrown  open  to  them,  with  the 
whole  career  of  military  service  and  ho>« 
nours. 

But  what  they  ask  now,  and  ask  of 
your  lordships  this  day,  is,  to  open  for 
them  a  broad  and  direct  path  to  political 


power,  for  admission  to  the  two  He 
of  parliament ;  secondly,  to  all  the  high 
judicial  offices,  the  highest  alone  exceptra; 
and  thirdly,  to  the  Privy  council  of  the 
sovereign,  which  in  other  terms  designates 
all  the  ruling  power  of  the  state  at  home 
and  abroad ;  the  whole  domestic  ffovem* 
ment,  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Irdand 
alone  excepted ;  and  all  the  governments 
whatever  throughout  all  the  foreign  pos* 
sessions  of  the  empire  :  and  to  m  these 
high  offices  and  privileges,  they  demand 
of  us  at  once  by  this  bill,  without  any  of 
the  pretended  securities  contained  id 
their  former  bills,  an  entire,  cooipletCy 
and  unconditional,  admission*  Truly, 
my  lords,  we  may  say  of  them  who  so  ap« 
proach  us, 

'*  Hi  ad  nos  gladiatorio  animo  affectant  viam." 

Against  these  pretensions,  they  chal* 
lenffe  us  to  show  what  are  the  dangers  of 
such  concessions,  and  how  the  existence 
of  an V  such  dangers  can  be  estoblished  bv 
proon  We  answer,  that  the  danger  is 
manifest,  and  the  proofs  abundant,  and 
the  amount  of  the  dttiger  in  no  degree 

*  See  as  to  marriage  laws,  O'Connell's 
evidence,  ut  supra,  p.  106,  107  \  ^d  ii 
to  rsgiitnitioiiof  ositbS)  ibid.  p.  108*111.' 
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ibtfted  by  any  of  the  projects  hitherto 
devised  for  thi^  purpose. 

The  danger  is  itself  nothing  less  than 
what  their  own  Ididers  proelsim  ;  it  is  the 
pkin  drift  and  end  of  all  their  language 
and  endeavours ;  and  if  they  do  not  so 
intend,  Uiey  would  not  be  zealous  and 
sincere  Roman  Catholics ;  namely^  to  be- 
gin with  the  destruction  of  our  church 
property  and  its  endowed  establishment* 
Equality  of  rights  they  cry,  but  domina- 
tion they  mean.  And  nothing  less  can 
resuHy  whatever  they  may  profess  to  be- 
gin with,  than  the  gradual  re-establish- 
ment of  thdr  own  church  in  Ireland; 
practically  destroying  that  fundamental 
article  of  the  union,  which  has  established 
one  Protestant  Episcopal  church  for  £ng- 
laad  and  Ireland ;  and  finally  dissolving 
in  both  countries  the  whole  connexion  of  a 
Protestant  church  and  Protestant  state, 
which  forms  an  essential  principle  of  the 
British  constitution. 

The  proofs  of  this  spirit  are  abundant. 
Odier  penons  more  learned  may  draw 
them  from  other  times;  but  I  shall  be 
content  to  take  those  chiefly  of  a  later 
date,  and  such  as  are  open  to  the  obser- 
vation of  us  all.  Proofs  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholic hostility  to  our  established  church 
and  its  clergy,  of  their  impedect  aUe* 
fiance  to  the  state,  and  of  their  intoler- 
ance to  all,  even  to  those  who  now  blindly 
concur  in  supporting  them. 

Mark  the  language  of  their  leaders, 
ecclesiastical  and  poutical.  The  boldest 
and  most  prominent  of  their  churchmen, 
whose  learning,  talents,  and  views  are  all 
equally  remarkable,  I  mean  Dr.  Doyle, 
the  titular  bishop  of  Kildare,  in  a  publi- 
cation addressea  last  year  to  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  adopted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  late  Roman  Catholic  Asso* 
elation  as  the  full  vindication  and  true 
statement  of  their  principles,  expressly 
denies  the  justice  of  those  laws  by  which 
the  established  diurch  of  Ireland  hold  its 
property,  *  opinions  which  he  has  again 
mamtained  in  his  evidence  on  oath:  all 
this,  if  not  to  be  blamed  io  him,  is  not 
very  imoouraging  to  us. 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  and  adopted  again  by  the 
Catholic  Association  in  a 


•  See*<Yindication,'*&c.p.S8.«P)ro- 
ceedings  of  hith  Roman  Catholic  Asso^ 
dation,"  8vo.  p.  6S.  69 ;  and  Dr.  Doyle's 
6vMeace before  the  Commons,  p.  xt6; 
and  before  the  lordsi  p,  876. 


publication,  dated  Carlow,  18th  May  last 
year,  expressly  declares  that  <<  The  minis« 
ters  of  the  estabhshmeot  as  it  exists  at 
present,  are  and  will  be  detested  by  thoso 
who  differ  from  them  in  religion.'  8ee^ 
my  lords,  how  long  this  detestation  is  to 
endure,-«-and  he  adds,  «<  the  more  their 
resistance  is  enforced  and  their  nun^iera 
multiplied,  the  more  odious  they  will  be* 
come."* 

So  much  for  dieir  disclaimer  of  hos« 
tility  to  the  Established  church  and  its 
clergy. 

Upon  the  question  of  allegiance,  and 
let  it  always  be  remembered  that  this  bill 
extends  equally  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire« 
land,  observe  first.  That  the  king's  Pro* 
testant  subject  swears,  that  he  will  dls^* 
close  all  traitorous  conspiracies  whatever^ 
which  shall  come  to  his  knowledge ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest  excepts,  out  of 
that  disclosure  all  that  knowledge,  pro* 
bablT  the  most  important  to  the  state, 
which  come  to  him  by  confession ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  takes  an  ex* 
press  oath  that  he  will  not  disclose  the 
counsels  of  his  foreign  sovereign  to  any 
man;  *^ consilium  Domini  Psps  nemini 
pandiam ;"  shewing  the  plain  traces  of  a 
foreign  jurisdiction  in  spirituals  producmg 
temporal  efiects.t 

In  the  next  place,  consider  well  how 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  deal  with 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  how  the  Irish 
treat  it,  as  to  the  Protestant  succession* 
Doctor  Milner,  vicar  apostolic  of  the 
holy  See,  for  the  midland  district  of  Eng* 
land,  in  the  year  1813,  put  forth  a  pubn* 
cation  against  the  oath  proposed  by  the 
bill  of  that  date,  and  asserted,  that,  **  no 
conscientious  Roman  Catholic  Could 
swear  to  do  more  than  submit  to  the  Pro« 
testant  succession  to  the  Crown;  but 
could  not  swear  to  maintain,  supportf  and 
de/hid  it.**  Dr.  Doyle,  the  organ  of  the 
itoman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland,  and 
the  adopted  champion  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  laity,  denies  this  distinction,  and 
pledges  himself  and  his  church  to  an  ac* 
tive  allegiance ;  are  we,  then,  to  have  one 
oath  of  allegiance  for  Ireland,  and  another 
for  England?     Or  rather,  to  measure 


*  See  Letter  to  i  Robertson, 

esq.  M.  P.  signed  Jatnes  Doyle,  dated 
Carlow,  18  May  1824.  See  also^  pro* 
ceedings  of  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Alsso- 
datioo,  p.  S^.  and  898. 

t  See  l>r.Dc9le*s  evidence.  Lords*  Rep^ 
p.  500;  and  Dr.  Morraj*s^  ibid.  p.  412. 
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them  in  both  tases,  by  the  rule  hiid  down 
long  ago,  and  again  by  pope  Pius  Ttb, 
so  iate  as  1809,  **  that  no  oaths  are  bind" 
ine  in  such  cases,  if  taken  to  ibe  prejudice 
of  the  church  and  religion.''  But  doctor 
Doyle  does  not  leave  us  finally  in  doubt, 
for  in  the  same  publicattoo,  approved 
by  the  same  Roman  Catholic  association, 
he  puts  the  supposed  case  of  a  rebellion 
in  Ireland ;  which  we  find  by  his  evidence 
is  a  just  cause  for  excommunication.* 
And  be  tells  us  that  **  if  a  rebellion  ¥rere 
raging  from  Carrickfergus  to  Cape  Clear, 
no  sentence  of  excommunication  would 
ever  be  fulminated  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
prelate." 

So  much  for  the  perfect  allegiance, 
and  the  active  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Ca-> 
tholic  church  to  a  Protestant  government, 
ifor  conscience  sake. 

And  as  to  the  unalterable  spirit  of  in- 
tolerance of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church 
towards  a)l  others ;  the  highest  authority 
in  that  church,  and  acknowledged  by 
them  to  be  such  at  this  day,t  Bossuet, 
the  celebrated  bishop  of  Meaux,  has  de- 
clared, ^hat  <<  The  cnurch  of  Rome  is  the 
most  intolerant  of  all  Christian  sects.  It 
is  her  holy  and  inflexible  incompatibility 
which  renders  her  severe,  unconciliatory, 
and  odious  to  all  sects  separated  from 
ber.  They  desire  to  be  tolerated  by  her, 
but  her  holy  severity  forbids  such  indul- 
gence. The  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
sword,  in  matters  of  religion  and  consci- 
ence, is  not  to  be  ^uestipned.^j:  What 
that  sword  means,  is  exemplified  in  the 
famous  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
and  his  illustration  of  it  may  be  read 
amongst  those  splendid  models  of  modem 
eloquence,  in  one  of  his  **  Oraisons  Fund- 
bres,**  where  be  praises  Louis  14th,  for 
bis  piety  in  commending  that  persecution, 
and  praises  the  chancellor  of  France,  Le 
Tallier,  by  whom  that  ordinance  was 
sealed,  and  carried  into  full  efiect,  for  the 
extermination  qfheretice. 

In  the  same  never-changing  spirit,  the 
kte  pope  so  recently,  in  1808,  oroclaimed 
to  all  Europe,  that  the  See  or  Rome  re- 
fused toleration  to  other  modes  of  wor« 
ship;  the  same  spirit  has  since  restored 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  re-established 
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*  See  Dr.  Doyle's  evidence  before  the 
Lords,  p.  506. 
.  t  See  Lords'  Rep«  p.  S29.  and  429. 

X  See  Hist,  des  Variations  Sixidme  Aver- 
tissemeott  and.  Livre  X.  And  his  Oraison 
Fun^re  on  the  chanoellor.Le  Tallier.   . 


the  Jnqdisitioh,  and  the  present  aiipat;  of 
religious  affairs  in  Franoe  most  natundly 
increase  all  our  alarms. 

So  much  for  the  unchanged,  and  an« 
changeable  intolerance  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  wherever  she  can  extend  her 
empire* 

My  lords,  to.  obviate  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  these  dangers,  I  am  well  aware 
that  several  collateral  arrangements  have 
been  proposed ;  aod  with  respect  to  Ire- 
land, a  project  for  what  is  called  a  state 
provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  cletvy, 
which  it  is  suggested,  may  help  to  cUs« 
connect  the  Roman  Cathoho  dergy  (rom 
their  flocks,  by  endowing  each  parmh  and 
diocese  with  some  fixed  stipend,  for  the 
incumbent ;  a  sort  of  regium  donum,  set* 
tied  by  law,  in  consideration  of  which,  we 
are  to  incorporate  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  with  ourselves,  and  render  them  our 
harmless  associates  in  tbc  ruling  powers 
of  a  Protestant  state.  > 

To-day  is  not  the  time  for  arguing  the 
details  of  such  a  question ;  no  such  bill 
has  yet  reached  ut ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  minister  of  the  Crown  hastiecUred 
himself  to  have  received  the  king's  com- 
mands to  recommend  any  grant. for  siich 
a  purpose.  But  as  this:  possible  project 
has  been  used  as  an  auxiliary  argundenl 
for  supporting  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, as  it  is  called,  I  must  take  leave 
to  say  thus  much  upon  it. 

I  object  to  it  per  se,  as  erecting  an  En- 
dowed and  perpetual  Roman  Cathdio 
church  within  this  reahn ;  a  thti^  unheard 
of  since  the  days  of  the  Reformation. 

And  I  object  to  it,  that  it  will, increase 
the  power  of  the  hierarchy,  and  also  the 
mischievous  influence  of  the  priesta  over 
their  flocks;  for  they  are  to  have  the 
money  of  the  state  given  to  them  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  they  are  to  take 
abo  from  their  flock  a  portion  of  their 
present  fees,  which  fees  their  clergy  tell 
you,  thev  would  not  give  u(>,  and  which 
they  tell  you,  moreover,  "  it  is  incom- 
petent to  your  legislature  to  prohibit  them 
from  taking."*  •  : 

Another  collateral  meastire  is»  thedo* 
roestic  nomination  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  which  this  very  bill  seeks  to- es* 
tablisn,  a  nomination  by  their  deans  and 
chapters ;  for  though  some  of  your  lord- 
ships may  not  be  apprised  of  it,  th^have 
the  ready«made  firmme  of  an  estabiialMd 


«  See  Dr.  Doyle's  evidencei  Com.  Rep, 
p.  180. 184. 
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RopMm  Catholic  church  in  Ireland^  ip  full 
array  and  fuU  force  against  the  6r8t  fa- 
Tourable  opportunity  of  ousting  their 
Protestant  rivals.  Their  bishops  are  to 
be  named  by  their  respective  deans  and 
chapters ;  unless,  indeed^  the  pope  should 
choose  to  exercise  his  own  right  of  ap* 
pointment;  for  the  highest  authority 
amongst  them  allows,  that  the  pope  may 
appoint  them  even  at  this  day,  and  may 
even  appoint  an  alien,  if  he  so  please. 
But  be  they  named  by  whom  they  may, 
th^  are  to  be  nominated  at  all  events, 
witnout  allowing  to  the  king  of  this  coun- 
try any  control,  direct  or  indirect,  in  their 
appointment;  a  power,*  more  or  less 
enjoyed  by  every  other  non-Catholic 
sovereign  in  Europe.  Nor  will  they 
allow  to  the  king  of  this  country,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  pope  himself,  that 
very  control,  which  the  same  sovereign 
does  exercise  as  king  of  Hanover,  over 
bis  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Germany. 
This  very  bill  also  provides  a  com- 
missioner, or  commissioners  for  regulating 
the  intercourse  of  his  majesty^s  subjects 
with  the  See  of  Rome;  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  security  against  the  exercise  of 
foreign  jurisdiction.  But  it  excludes  the 
king  from  having  any  control  whatever 
by  the  intervention  of  any  Protestant 
servant  of  the  Crown,  over  the  publication 
Qf  any  papal  bulls,  rescripts,  or  pastoral 
letters;   even   though  like  that    of  the 

5 resent  pontiff,  published  by  the  Irish 
loman  Catholic  prelates  last  year,  they 
should  threaten  us  with  foreign  inter- 
ference, bidding  the  king's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  take  courage,  and  expect  the 
aid  of  temporal  princes.f 

Such,  my  lords,  is  the  conciliatory  dis- 
position of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  Ireland;  and  such  are  the  boasted 
means  by  which  all  jarring  interests  are 
to  be  reconciled,  and  all  the  danger  of 
their  hostility  is  to  be  neutralized. 

Nowy  as  to  England  separately,  in  what 
spirit  the  same  ambitious  views  are  enter- 
tained and  acted  upob  at  this  day,  your 
lordships  may  perhaps  hear  from  aome  of 
the  right  reverend  prelates  now  present, 
under  whose  immediate  observation  these 
▼ieivs  are  announced  in  language  which 
their  followers  cannot  misunderstand. 
And  all  of  us  may  have  seen  the  same  in 
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*  See  Lords'  Rep.  p.  364?. 

t  See  Encyclical .  letter  of  Leo  12th 
1824;  and  Dr.  Murray's  evidence,  Lords' 
Rep.  p.  429.       . 


the  mtschievoua  publication  entitled,  an 
Address  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  now 
circulatinff  through^the  heart  of  this  coun- 
try, pointing  out  our  abbeys,  cathedrals, 
and  churches,  as  the  possessions  which 
once  belonged  to  their  Roman  Catholic 
ancestors,  but  wrongfully  wrested  from 
Uiem  by  those  who  departed  from  the 
ancient  faith,  and  bidding  them  turn  their 
eyes  to  foreign  arms  for  their  future  de* 
liverance. 

My  lords,  add  to  these  reflections, 
what  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church* 
both  in  England  and  Ireland  holds  an 
alliance  of  no  mean  importance  with  all 
the  monastic  orders  which  have  settled 
among  us ;  a  worse  than  useless  burthen, 
upon  the  impoverished  population  of  Ire- 
land, unless  we  are  to  pension  them  also, 
as  has  been  surmised.  Each  of  these 
orders,  it  has  been  stated  in  evidence  to 
your  lordships,  maintains  a  constant  in- 
tercourse with  its  own  separate  college  at 
Rome ;  and  besides  those  of  older  date  in 
Ireland,  others  of  more  recent  arrival,  are 
now  spreading  over  England.  And, 
strange  to  say,  institutions  which  the 
policy  of  Roman  Catholic  states  excludes 
as  noxious  even  for  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  and  mainly,  that  learned,  but 
powerful  and  dangerous  society,  the 
Jesuits,  are  now  suffered  to  take  root  in 
this  realm,  and  hold  large  possessions  and 
ostentatious  establishments  of  modern 
date,  without  law,  and  against  law.  It 
has  beeu  proposed,  indeed,  to  pass  laws 
which  may  allow  such  institutions  to  be 
endowed  and  perpetuated,  if  not  already 
legal.  But  I  say,  my  lords,  rather  re- 
move them  all  out  of  the  land  excepting 
such  only  as  may  afford  a  refuge  to  aged 
and  helpless  women,  as  charitable  homes 
for  those  who  may  have  no  other.* 

My  lords,  I  have  now  stated  to  your 
lordships,  4he  extent  of  power  which  the 
Roman  CAhoHcs  seek  to  obtain  by  this 
bill.  I  have  stated  also  the  danger  of 
allowing  them  to  possess  that  power,  from 
the  unchangeable  nature  of  their  principles 
in  hostility  to  the  established  retigipn  of 
this  kingdom;  and  that  the  mischievous 
operation  of  such  principles  will,  in  no  de- 
gree, be  counteracted  by  the  grant  of  a 


*  See  returns  by  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishops for  .the  Provinces  of  Armagh, 
Dublm,  Cashel,  and  Tuam,Jn  the.  Appen- 
dix to  the  Lords*  Report  of  evidence  1825. 
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ptrpetnal  endowment  of  Uieir  prieelhood, 
out  of  the  public  puree,  or  by  any  other 
ef  their  cdlaterel  arreogementfl. 

But  it  remeini  for  me  to  answer  thote 
who  tell  ut  that  our  fears  arerisionary ;  that 
whatever  may  be  the  hostile  disposition, 
the  means  are  wwiting  to  give  it  efhcU 
That  we  should  imitate  the  policy  of  other 
states,  which,  with  perfect  rafety  to  them- 
selves, allow  equal  political  power  to  all 
religious  denominations  of  their  subjects ; 
and  that,  if  we  look  at  home,  no  means 
•xist  by  which  any  mischief  to  the  state 
could  be  accomplished,  because  the  mere 
efigibility,  the  admissibility,  the  capacity, 
to  attain  political  power,  will  not  give 
tbem  the  power  itself,  in  a  country  like 
ours,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  so 
fiir  outHBumbered  by  their  Protestant  fel- 
low subjects,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
This  difference,  however,  between  the  ad-^ 
■Btssibility  to  political  power,  and  the  pos- 
session of  it,  will  be  found  at  last  to  be 
but  a  shadowy  distinction,  and  indeed  an 
actual  fraud,  if  it  is  reslly  meant  to  with- 
kold  in  practice,  what  it  professes  to  give 
in  theory. 

Upon  each  of  these  points,  a  few  words 
■say  suffice.  Let  us  come  closer  to  the 
cases  stated,  and  examine  how  such  mea* 
euros  do,  or  must  work. 

With  r^ect  to  the  policy  of  these 
nations  whicn  comprise  a  mixed  popula* 
tion,  holding  different  modes  of  faidi, 
when  we  are  told  that  all  but  ours,  or  that 
any,  have,  under  like  circumstances,  im- 
parted equal  civil  rights  and  privileges 
to  every  description  of  their  subjects,  I 
answer  that  there  is  no  case  parallel  or 
similar  to  our  own. 

Despotic  sovereigns,  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  can  displace  at 
their  will  any  minister  of  the  Crown, 
whose  views  or  measures  appear  to  be  in* 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  institu- 
doas  ef  their  empire ;  and  they  may  there* 
fete,  upon  that  tenure,  saMy  employ 
them  all  indifferently.  But  vo  example 
exists  in  this  or  in  any  other  country,  of 
this  equal  participation  of  rights,  certainly 
none  sanotiooed  by  any  length  of  his- 
torical experience,  where  a  popular  and 
representative  form  of  government  has 
been  estsblished  like  ours,  in  which  (as  we 
all  know  to  have  happened  in  other  times 
and  Hk  other  reiffns^  any  indivtdtml  of 
high  character  and  distinguished  talents, 
euitained  by  poptilar  favour,  may,  I  will 
not  say,  *«  force'^  but  **  conMnaod"  for 
Uassetf  an  entrapce  iato  ibe  cowicila  of 
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his  sovereigp,  and  take  Into  his  hands  the 
diief  direction  of  that  state. 

And  where  the  ruling  powers  of  ^  state 
may  be  thus  aspired  to  by  all,  and  attain- 
ed to  by  any,  it  is  vitally  important  to 
the  safety  of  such  a  state,  that  none  should 
be  admitted  to  the  possibility  of  wielding 
such  power,  whose  principles  are  neces- 
sarily and  essentially  hostile  to  tnese 
fundamental  institutions  of  the  country, 
which  it  is  his  sacred  duty  to  uphold. 

As  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  any 
^eat  internal  change  in  our  constitution, 
in  a  country  like  ours,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  capacity  of  exercising  po« 
litical  power  will  soon  acquire  also  the 
power  itself,  and  at  no  ereat  distance 
of  time,  if  steadily  pursued,  whatever  be 
the  present  disparity  of  numbers ;  and 
jrou  should  not  count  for  nothing  even  the 
intermediate  mischief  of  such  a  conflict. 

If  a  minister  should  arise,  not  even 
himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  one  who 
favours  their  pretensions,  or  who  stands  in 
need  of  their  support,  after  this  bill  shall 
have  passed,  the  road  is  short,  so  far  iw 
concerns  the  peerage;  and  a  simple  gazette 
mav,  as  it  has  done  for  other  purposes, 
and  in  other  times,  turn  the  scale  of  par- 
ties in  this  House,  an^l  introduce  amongst 
us  persons  of  the  highest  honour  and 
highest  reepectabilitv,  but  at  the  same 
time  most  decidedly  hostfle  to  otir  church 
establishment. 

In  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  be« 
sides  the  large  and  immediate  admission 
of  Roman  Catholic  members,  that  number 
will  nM>st  certainly  grow  with  that  parlia- 
mentary inffoence  over  elections,  which 
their  growing  property  and  the  urgent 
persuasions  of  their  clergy  will  naturally 
incline  them,  and  enable  them  to  increase* 
And  he  knows  little  of  the  practice  of 
parliaments,  or  of  public  life,  who  does 
not  foresee,  that  in  every  conflict  of  par- 
ties, such  a  body  of  men  actm^  uniformly 
together  will  be  courted  on  both  sides, 
and  their  particular  interests  win  be  ad- 
vanced by  all  in  their  turn.  No  man  will 
say,  that  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  to-day, 
these  consequences  would  take  place  to* 
morrow;  but  every  body  must  agree, 
that  the  same  persons  and  principles,  if 
let  in  to-day,  wiR  open  the  way  for  all 
the  rest  within  that  very  short  period  of 
time  which  may^  be  accounted  as  ^  inn 
mediate'*  in  the  hi^ory  of  nations. 

My  lords,  to  prevent  the  dangers  to 
arise  fhun  letting  them  la,  the  best  of  all 
securities  is  to  keep  them  oiMi  bat  yoti 
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mmt  be  prepared,  if  jon  do  let  them  in, 
to  alter  at  once  the  coronation  oath,  a 
project  which  has  been  already  surted 
elsewhere,  and  recommended*  You  must 
proceed  also  to  repeal  the  corporation 
and  test  acts,  and  lay  open  the  highest 
offices  of  the  state  to  nonconformists  of 
every  description ;  and  such  a  termination 
of  the  British  constitution,  few  of  us,  I 
believe,  would  desire  to  behold* 

If,  then,  these  claims  of  emancipation, 
as  it  is  oEilled,  are  to  be  lor  ever  refused, 
» there  no  ray  of  hope  left  for  misgoTem« 
ed  Ireland?  Yes,  much  hope;  and,  if 
we  are  not  remiss  in  our  duty,  immediate 
hope;  but,  ss  I  think,  emancipation  must 
be  of  a  very  different  sort. 

The  emancipation  taost  necessary  for 
tlie  people  of  Ireland,  is  an  emancipation 
from  Ignorance,  from  that  poverty  which 
proce^  from  want  of  employment,  and 
troth  compels  me  to  say  also,  from  that  do- 
Bnestic  oppression  and  misery  under  which 
that  peasantry  is  in  too  many  instances 
auflenng,  from  the  excessiTe  underletting 
and  sabdivisicm  of  the  landed  property. 
And  this  emancipation  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  paternal  government  and  a  protecting 
parliament  to  provide. 

The  evils  of  Ireland,  it  is  evident,  spring 
mainly  from  the  state  and  habits  of  the 
population.  Enable  the  labourer  to  de- 
rive profit  from  his  industry,  be  it  manu- 
facturing or  a^icultural,  and  the  labourer 
who  can  by  his  industry  gain  something 
of  his  own  worth  saving,  will  be  slow  to 
risk  it  in  outrage  and  rebellion.  And  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  all 
the  evidence  concurs  in  ascribing  the 
origin,*  at  least  of  these  outrages  which 
frighten  away  British  capital  and  British 
enterprise,  not  to  reUgious  differences, 
however  much  artful  and  designing  men 
may  have  brought  them  forward  to  in- 
flame the  people,  but  to  some  specific  and 
local  grievance  in  respect  of  property  and 
the  distressed  state  or  the  occupiers  and 
tenants  of  the  soil.  And  in  confirmation 
•f  thb,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the  Ro- 
inan  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  n>ost 
nearly  balan<^,  and  where  such  conflict 
■light  be  more  looked  for  if  originating  in 
rebgions  feelings,  such  outrages  prevail 
miaai  less,  beoioBe  no  such  grievances 


^Seepartictilarly  O'Sullhran^s  Evidence 
before  Committee  of  House  of  Commons, 
ld85,  p.  492.    And  Lords'  Rep,  p.  26, 
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affecting  property  exist,  or  at  least  not  in 
an  equal  degree* 

To  remedy  evils  of  this  magnitude, 
laws  may  do  much;  but  much  also  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  must  be 
nranaged  by  measures  of  slower  growth. 

By  laws  you  may  resulate  and  place  on 
a  better  footing  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  bylaws  you  may  provide  some 
resource  and  refiige  for  those  amongst 
the  poor  who  are  disabled  from  work  by 
age  or  infirmity ;  by  laws  you  may  more 
CTOCtually  repress  vagrancy  and  men- 
dicity ;  by  laws  you  may  reform  the  modes 
of  executing  the  process  of  courts  of  jus- 
tice by  their  subordinate  officers ;  and  by 
laws  you  should  root  out  those  habits  of 
perjury  and  sesviltty  which  disgrace  alike 
the  upper  and  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  by 
stippressing  the  present  fraudulent  de- 
scription of  40f.  freeholders;  and  this 
last  great  evil  Is  in  my  view  a  matter 
wholly  separate  and  distinct  from  the  con- 
cession of  political  power,  whatever  bo 
the  fate  of  those  claims. 

What  laws  cannot  do  must  be  accom- 
plished chiefly  by  spreading  an  improved 
system  of  sound,  sober,  and  useful  educa- 
tion every  where ;  instructing  the  poorer 
classes  in  just  principles  of  religion  and 
morality,  and  such  os  may  fit  them  not  to 
become  the  passive  instruments  of  bigotry 
and  tyranny,  but  such  as  msy  render  them 
the  virtoousy  enlightened  and  active  sub- 
jects of  a  free  government ;  and  such  a 
system  we  have  yet  too  look  for  in  the 
labours  of  those  commissioners  whose  re« 
ports  are  not  yet  completed.* 

These,  my  lords,  are  amongst  the  bless- 
ings which  you  may  yet  bestow  upon  Ire- 
land, and  Which  lier  condition  imperiously 
demands  at  your  hands.  But  none  of  these 
you  could  effect  whilst  that  rival  parlia- 
ment existed  which  your  wisdom  and 
firmness  have  put  down ;  nor  can  an^  such 
blessings  be  hoped  for  hereafter,  if  that 
roonstroos  and  portentous  power  should 
again  lift  op  its  head ;  and  I  speak  it  with 
sorrow,  but  with  a  well-grounded  belief, 
when  I  state,  that  even  now^that  power  Is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

My  lords,  to  close  the  whole  of  there 
remarks,  with  which  1  have  too  long  tres- 
passed upon  your  attention,  I  would  say, 
upon  a  bdl  of  this  importance,  which  em- 
braces the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

*  See  Appendix  to  Evidence  before 
Lords  committee,  1825,  as  to  Irish  Re- 
man CatboUc  and  Protestant  Population. 
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^ndisDOtconfioed  to  Ireland  aloiiet  wbich 
embraces  England,  although  we  liave  had 
no  inforioatioD  whatever  before  us  respect* 
ing  her  Roman  Catholic  authorities  or 
establishments ;  whjch  embraces  Scotland, 
although  such  a  bill  cannot  touch  it  with* 
out  violating  the  act  of  union ;  I  would 
flay,— Sarrender  not  your  actual  and 
known  state  and  condition  for  prospect- 
ive, contingent,  untried,  and  unknown  ad- 
vantages ; — Discontent  not  the  large  nsa» 
jority  of  the  Protestants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  gratify  the  less  numerotta 
body  of  Roman  Catliolics;— and  yield  not 
to  intimidation,  past  or  to  oome ;  for  you 
must  not  think  that  those  whose  declara- 
tions have  been  all  but  insurrectionary 
within  the  last  lew  months^have  changed 
their  purpose  because  they  have  changed 
their  language  ;-*but  act  upon  the  wise 
exhortation  of  the  noble  earl  at  the  head 
of  his  majesty'*  government^  which  he 
pressed  upon  your  consideratioa  four  years 
ago,  when  a  measure  of  the  like  sort  was 
before  you,  namely  '*  to  remove  no  land- 
marks, but  keep  all  bodies  of  his  mt^Mf*B 
subjects  in,  their  proper  places,  as  tbejr 
now  sund«'' 

Let  this  House,  my  lords,  adhering  to 
the  wisdom  of  its  former  deciai<»n,  and 
seeing  how  nearly  the  opinions  of  the 
other  House  of  parliament  are  balanced, 
^mly  resolve  to  keep  the  settled  consti- 
tution of  the  country  upon  ite  existing 
basis ;  and  declare  once  more,  by  Its  de- 
cision this  night,  that  it  refuses,  as  I  hope 
and  trust  it  ever  will  refuse,  to  grant  Co 
his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
any  further  political  power* 

Therefore,  my  lords,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  move  an  amendment  to  the  original 
motion,  by  leaving  out  the  word  "  now,'* 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  "  this  day  six 
laonths." 

The  Marquis  of  AngU^ea^  in  seconding 
the  amendment  of  his  noble  friend,  beg- 
ged to  offer  a  few  words  in  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  induced  hinti  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  to  adopt  a  course  so  diffin'ent 
from  that  which  he  nad  formerly  pursued* 
In  approaching  this  very  peijdexing  dues* 
tion,  ha  had  always  bieen  mfloencea  by 
two  very  powerful  considerations;  the 
^,  the  importance  of  conceding  to  the 
Catholioi  every  right  to  which  they  were^ 
jpstly  entitled ;  the  other,  the  necessitv  of 
taking  care,  that  in  supporting  their 
claims,  he  did  not  break  down  apy  of  the 
important  barriers  of  th^  Protestant  £s-. 
tabliihment.    He  bad  supported  aU  tlie 
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former  concessions  to  the  Caihelici,  be* 
cause  he  had  hoped  thai  those  conoessiona 
would  have  been  foHowed  by  a  oerrce* 
ponding  spirit  of  kindness  aind  conciliation 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  towards  their 
Protestant  brethren.  He  had  hoped 
that  the  Catholics  would  have  received  in 
a  good  spirit  that  which  bad  been  granted 
them,  and  that  they  would  have  testified 
a  proper  degree  of  patience  aad  forbear- 
ance under  the  comparatively  minor  pri- 
vatiodB  to  which  tbey  were  still  subject* 
In  ail  these  expeclationi  he  regretted  to 
my  that  he  had  been  disappeinted*  £very 
concession  that  had  been  niade  te  the 
Catholics  had  been  followed  by  increased 
restlessness  and  irritation.  The  conduct 
of  that  body,  and  the  language  which  th^y 
had  adopted,  were  such  as  to  show  thai 
eroancipatioQ  alone  would  not  satisfy  iheaDy 
and  that  they  wouVi  be  content  with  no- 
thing short  of  Catholic  ascendency*  Such 
being  the  state  of  thhm,  he  would  go  na 
further  in  the  course  of  concessioe,  there 
he  would  take  his  stand.  Now,  if  it  must 
be  a  trial  ^f  stnength  between  the  Ca- 
dioiic  and  the  Protestant  interests,*-end 
something  like  that  was  implied  in  the 
intemperate  language  of  the  Catholics^ 
when  they  talked  of  six  miNions  of  people 
who  could  be  repressed  only  by  force,-* 
if  it  mnst  be  a  struggle,  he  thought  that 
the  present  time  and  the  present  position 
were  the  best  that  could  be  chosen  far 
bringing  the  matter  to  issue.  He  wAa 
sincerely  friendly  in  his  disposkton  16* 
wards  the  Calhoucs ;  he  would  give  theoa 
every  thing  that  he  thought  tl^y  had  a 
right  to  expect;  but  he  would  not  give 
them  any  thing  at  the  expense  of  the 
Protestant  establishment.  Until,  there- 
fore, he  was  persuaded  that  no  danger 
existed  to  that  establishment  by  soch  a 
concessien,  he  would  not  consent  to  in- 
crease the  political  power  of  the  Catho- 
licstf  Witn  respect  to  the  two  minor 
propositions  which  it  appeaired  were  to 
aocompanv  this  Wurger  measurs,  if  he  tro» 
derstood  uem  I'ightly,  he  entertained  no 
objection  towards  them.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  raising  of  the  qualifications  finr 
the  elective  franchise  Would  trenCfa  on  any 
real  and  legitimate  rights;  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Cathdlic  clergy  by  the  stale 
mifht  be. a  tnatter  of  wise  poUcnr.  But 
whde  the  appointment  of  the  Catholio 
bishops  V9m  still  detried  te  the  khig  of  this 
country,  and  foreign  interference  «Mis  tfanat 
diffinctljr  allowed,  he  could  not  .ooitteot 
to  the  bdl  under  their  lordships'  consider* 
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«tiMb  laiifcd  <f  Aat  amtittd  m\ 
mbiA  ought  to  take  plafie»  the  AcrifioM 
wen  ell  deauuidedto  be  made  eo  ooe  side. 
UbeccuKteoied  as  he  was  to  deliver  his 
opinions  in  that  Houtey  he  did  aot  feel 
Imnfcctf  oempetent  to  enforde  tWoi  by 
jmch  argmaenta  as  alight  have  weight 
with  iheir  Jocdships.  It  was  enough  lor 
jhmi,  howevary  as  he  was  aloneoresponsibie 
te.Ub  own  Gondoct,  that  the  reasons 
which  induoed  him  to  vote  agaiMt  the  bill 
were  aatisiactary  to  hiaowa  mind ;  and  fdl 
that  he  re^p«tted  was,  the  impierfeotman- 
JMT  io  which  he  had  described  those  r ea- 
aena  to  iiheir  iordahips. 

Mark's  Camdm  jobaerfed,  that  he  did 
not  rise  as  his  aobb  and  gailaot  friend 
4ieddene»  ;to  Aipress  any  change  ia  his 
opiaioas  oa  this  great  and  important  mea- 
aure»  whidi  had  so  loog  agitated  tlie  coun- 
.  tnTf  hut  to  ^expttss  his  confirmed  opinion 
fii  its  necessity.  From  his  hacrtng  been 
misheard  on  a  fiwaier  occasioa,  in  pee- 
aenting  a  pedliao,  it  appeared  that  he 
Jiad  -been  supposed  only  to  have  lately 
adopted  the  opinions  he  had  Long  en- 
tertained; and,  therefbee,  in  order  4o  set 
their  lordships  and  the  pdilac  right  on  his 
conduct^  «ia  for  the  purpose  aot  only  of 
shewing  the  progress  of  this  question  ge- 
•neraUyv  but  j(£  expbum'ng  liis  ^mn  ooo« 
aejuon  with  tt,  he  ahoold»  befone  he  eo- 
ieced  upon  the  hill  before  the  House,  ex- 
•plaia  some  circumstanoes  which  he  con- 
ceived necessary  for  Jumself  and  apposite 
io  the  iiueatipn: 

It  was  ,well  kaown  to  their  locdships 
that  when  ho  was  jreoemoiended  hj  the 
/king:  toxepak  to  Icdaad^  it  was  for  the 
poDpeaeofeounteraQtingafieasurewhtchy 
jotnojlbaa  sepacaAe. position  of  irdand, 
he  hiwpflt  and  those  with. whom  heaoted^ 
.thought  4eageeo9s  and  Jmpc^ttie.  He 
.aacoeedfid  JD  .cooiiteracting  that  intended 
•aaeaauce,  aadAaaingiao  done,  as  aoon  as 
thedisappoiniaoiBt' of  ihe  Cathoh'ca had 
.aiecB  .cSf  .he  Jik  it  thia  duty»  gotog  to  Ira- 
land  to  prevent  their  pofitloal  poaier  at 
lhat«poriod>  td  ondeavoar  to.reooaciftfrtbe 
£Mtf«g.of  that  body  aa  far  aa  heindiai- 
.dualiy  eoaU  do  ao,  ihaaing  .been  alwa^ 
|iCisa>doi  that  Mi^  utmast  atteationaBd 
duikfidanoe  jkqidd'be  shawa  them  at  that 
.peciad^  eosvistent  withiiba  not  admitting 
ydhem  to.politicaLpower  befiwe  the  Union. 
JSe  thao^t  it  his  dat  j  aa  well  aa  policy, 
to  endeaaoor  to  meet  aaase  of  tl^efteKaga 
,which  tliey  might  reaaaoably  entertain. 
Had  althaagh  it  might  bear  thejaspara 
Jioa  of  .efotian^  he  weald  yeotuie  4o 
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atato  kis  own  oonduot  vpeo  ocbasioiAa 
connected  wkh  them.  He  had  laid  the 
fimt  atone  of  the  <;oUege  of  Maynooth,  a 
seminary  felt  by  the  Catholics  to  be  et- 
seatial,  and  conseated  to,  and  carried  into 
execution,  inr  the  English  government,  as 
a  measure  of  conciliation.  Hehad  thought 
St  so  then,  though  be  .was  not  quite  cont- 
dent  it  had  worked  welL 

Their  Iordahips  might  not  know,  that 
the  only  two  Chtholic  Peers  wbioh  have 
been  created  by  his  late  majesty  had  beefti 
recommended  bv  him;  that  lie  had  re- 
coauaended  Catnoiies«o  be  baronets,  and 
bad  employed  them  officially,  as  far  aa 
die  law  allowed  him;  and  he  was  not 
afraid  to  say,  at  this  distance  of  time,  tl>at 
although  sent  to  counteract  a  favourite 
meaaure  of  theirs,  he  became^  by  his 
conduct^  even  popuhw  with  them.  He 
acted  upon  the  convietiooi  that  the  loyalty 
and  good  conduct  of  the  Catholics  de- 
servM  everv  consideration,  which  the 
then  state  of  things  enabled  diem  to  rs- 
ceive« 

He  tluMight  it  due  to  the  Catholics  also 
to  say,  that  during  the  troubles,  and  par- 
ttcidarly  ft  tlie  time  of  Heche's  attempted 
invasion,  the  persons  of  that  persuasion 
showed  the  utmost  spirit  and  kyalty,  and 
-aided,  in  every  possiUe  manner,  tlie  go- 
vernment and  the  ^country.  In  proof  of 
thb  opinion  entertained  at  the  thne,  be 
would  read  Extracts  of  a  Letter  from 
himself,  as  lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
the  duke  of  Portland  then  Secretary  of 
state  ;-«- 

«<  January  lOtb,  1797— At  the  time  the 
army  was  ordered  to  March  the  wea- 
ther was  anosually  severe,  I  thef^re 
ordered  Ihem  a  proportion  of  eptfit^  on 
their  route,  and  1  directed  an  aMo#iMte^ 
of  4dL  per  da^  to  thetr  wives  onieriMehr 
retorn.  Durmg  tbeir  march,  the  utmost 
attention  was  paid -to  them  by  the  inhabi« 
taau  of  the  towns  wnA  villagea  througJi 
which  they  passed,  so  that,  in  Aany  phices, 
die  meat  provided  by  the  commissariat 
was  .uncoAsamed,  wA  the  pooi^  people 
ehaced  tbeir  potatoes  with  the  army,  and 
dressed  their  meat.  The  roads,  whieh  had 
ia  nntny  places  become  mipasKd)]e  by  tho 
anew,  were  cleared  by  the  peasants.  Iti 
short,  the  good  disposition  in  the  south 
and  sooih  i^est  was  so  prevalent,  that  I. 
•haw  Bo  doabt,'  had  the  enemy  landed, 
-tbeir  hopes  of  aisistance  from  the  inhabit 
tante  would  have  been  totally  disappointr 
ed.  Maay  preadnent  examples  of  in^ 
din^idual  loyalty  have  appeared^  and  an 
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IMeful  imfMnDMiott  ww  nude  vpoii  the 
muKU  of  the  lower  Cetbolict,  bj  a  jiidi- 
cioiM  eddrett  finom  Dr.  MoyUiiy  tbe  titu- 

.  lar  bishop  of  Cork,  and  I  caooot  but  no* 
tlce  the  exertions  of  lord  Kenaare,  who 
apared  no  expense  or  exertion  in  giving 
avustance  to  the  comminding  officers  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  took  into  his  de- 
mesne a  ffreat  quantity  of  cattle  which 
had  been  drawn  from  the  coast.*' 

Not  that  he  confined  his  praises  to 
the  Catholics  alone.  Dissenters  and  all 

.descriptions  Tied  with  each  other  in  de- 
monstrations of  devotion  to  the  country, 
and  loyalty  of  spirit,  and  their  lordships 
had  little  idea  or  the  universal  good  ml- 
iog  on  that  occasion. 

The  noble  msrquis  proceeded  to  state 
his  own  decided  opinion  to  be,  that  the 
concessions  to  the  Catholics  could  not 
take  place  whilst  the  countries  were  se- 
parate; but,  as  a  confirmation  of  what 
were  his  opinions  as  to  Catholic  emanci- 

.  pation  before  the  Union,  he  would  read 
to  their  lordships  an  extract  of  a  Letter, 
M'hich  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Pitt  on  June 
1st.  1797  :— 

«<  With  regard  to  Ireland,  a  part  of  the 
empire  whicli  will  give  you,  and  whoever 
may  succeed  you,  more  trouble  and 
.  anxiety  than  an^  other  portion  of  it,  be- 
lieve me,  there  is,  at  present,  no  system  to 
be  pursued  but  that  of  endeavouring  to 
crush  the  rebellion  which  subsists  in  it. 
.  The  Dissenters  of  the  north  are  Repub- 
licans, and  seriously  and  systematically 
are  pursuing  that  object.  The  Catholics 
.  are  jealous  of  English  influence,  and  no 
concessions  ought  to  be  made  to  them 
whilst  the  kingdoms  are  separate.  There 
is  a  measure  which  can  alone  render  this 
.omitry  and  Ireland  so  united,  that  it 
should  be  an  advantage  to  it,  instead  of  a 
point  dreadfully  vulnerable  in  dl  future 
wars:Imeana  Union*— Never  sufer  Catho- 
lic emancipation  to  be  conceded  in  a  hurry, 
or  as  an  expedient  to  procure  temporary 
relief.  The  other  concessions  were  so 
made  to  the  Catholics;  but  after  an 
\Jnion,  such  concession  may  be  made  a 
measure  of  general  conciliation.  I  cannot 
conclude  this  letter  without  giving  you 
my  opinion  upon  our  actual  situation  in 
Ireland. .  I  have  ^reat  confidence  in  the 
army,  a  change  u  taking  place  in  the 
mmds  of  the  gentry,  who  are  in  some  de- 
gree relieved  from  the  system  of  terror 
which  had  been  infused,  and  the  rebels 
)n  their  turn,  are  becoming  alarmed." 
Xhdr  lordihips  must  see  by  the  letters 


was  befiM«  the  Union,  to  coneeasioas  to 
the  Catholics,  and  that  his  opioioa  was  Ac- 
corded as  to  the  policy  of  graatmg  tsdi 
concessions  af^er  lU 

When  he  returned  from  lasland  bia 
maiesty  directed  that  he  should  be  eaUed 
to  bis  councils,  and  he  ww  amonga  the 
very  few  now  alive,  who  resigned  office 
in  1801.  Tlie  six  persons  who  left  the 
king's  service  then  were  Mr.  Pitt,  loni 
Grenville,  brd  Spencer,  Mr.  Dundas,  Mr* 
Windham,  and  lord  Camden.  He  felt 
this  was  a  subject  of  the  utmost  delioa^ 
to  touch  upon,  but  if  be  was  not  «orraet« 
his  noble  friend  and  connexion  (Spencer) 
now  present  woukl  correct  him. 

At  the  period  of  that^reat  and  memen* 
tons  measure,  *^  The  Umoa  with  Irehmd,** 
it  most  undoubtedly  entered  into  tlie 
minds  of  those  who  had  considered  it, 
that  civil  disabilities,  as  respecting  tbe 
Catholics,  should  be  removed.  He  dis- 
tmctly  stated  there  was  no  pledge  given. 
He  would  state  there  was  more  than  ex- 
pectation excited  amongst  the  Catholics 
[hear  from  lord  Spencer].  But,  even 
before  the  measure  coula  be  matured ; 
even  before  it  could  be  brought  forward 
and  stated  by  him  who  was  to  carry  it 
through— fears  and  ahurms  were  enter- 
tained in  that  quarter  where,  more  espe- 
cially, favour  was  desirable  and  necessary ; 
and,  without  entering  into  further  partis 
culars  it  became  the  duty  of  those  per- 
sons who  resigned  b  1801,  of  whom  be 
!|marqtus  Camden)  was  one,  to  retire 
rom  the  king's  service.  If,  in  retiring, 
they,  or  a  part  of  them,  determined  not  to 
agitate  the  question,  or  to  concur  in 
carrying  it  forward,  the  expectations  of  the 
Catholics  nught  have  been  disappointed. 
He  (mu'quis  Camden)  could  not  prevent 
that  feeling,  but  he  was  determined  not 
to  harass  a  consoientiotts  miad,  and,  du- 
ring the  life  of  his  laie  m^fesiirf  be  al« 
ways  voted  that  the  question  should  net 
be  then  put. 

Since  that  time,  it  had  be«i  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  had  been 
decided  by  a  majority  of  1S9  in  182^  that 
the  question  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration  in  the  succeeding  session  of  par- 
liament. It  had 'been  lost  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  but,  in  the  last  instance,  only 
by  a  isajority^of  ones  in  the  other ia- 
stance  by  a  considerable  majority. 

Was  it  surprising  that,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  the  Catholics  should  have 
shewn  impatienoe  I     Was  it  not  to  be 
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^brgffcti,  if  liiMe  lOiprtt^eAce  hid  taken 
fkMi  Indeed^  yery  lately  tbej  had 
-been  moat  toipnident,  not  to  use  a  stronger 
^offds  and  he  assured  their  lordshiiM, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  moat  strenuous  in 
adviidng  the  neasure  of  jprutting  down  the 
late  AsaoctattoD*  He  had  «ven  entertain- 
ed doubts  whether^  so  soon  after  the  Ian- 
uttered  in   that  Association^   he 
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would  support  the  present  biH ;  butf  upon 
reflection  be  would  not  suif^rthe ebulli- 
tions whidi  imprudently  then  escaped  the 
lips  of  ardent  minds,  to  prevent  his  doing 
what  lie  conceived  to  be  his  duty.  He 
tbereforet  had  determined  to  support  the 
present  b^lL 

With  respect  to  the  bill  itself,  the  noble 
marouis  (lord  Camden)  stated,  that  taking 
it  altogether,  he  approved  it,  through 
there  were  circumstances  which  he  wished 
otherwise;  but,  be  supported  it  as  drawn, 
as  he  wtslied  to  see  mutual  confidence,  if 
possible,  establii^ed. 

In  the  common  and  daily  occurrences 
of  life  there  was,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  coldness  and  iealousy  between 
PktHestanu  and  Catholics ;  and  even  in 
the  concerns  of  ever^  paridi,  they  would 
burdly  meet  to  join  m  the  acts  of  charity 
ao  essential,  not  only  to  the  comfort  but 
to  the  existence  of  the  poorer  claases. 
-The  noble  marquis  protested,  that  he 
looked  only  to  any  of  the  CathoUc  opi- 
Biooa  as  they  could  affect  the  state.  If 
«  oaan  believed  in  transubstantiation  was 
'  be  8  worse  civil  subject  ?  If  he  inyoked 
saints,  was  he  less  to  be  trusted  ?  If  he 
b^ieved  in  the  doctrines  of  pnrffatory, 
did  that  opinion  influence  his  conduct  as 
ft  good  subject  ?  The  influence  of  a 
foreign  power  was  alone  the  obiectioo; 
but,  the  best  informed  of  the  Catholics 
aaid,  they  feel  that  they  owe  the  pope 

•  only  spintoal  authority.  They  are  ready 
to  swear  to  act  byally  and  reithfuily  to 
the  king,  and  in  temporal  matters  do  not 

•  conceive  th&t  they  owe  any  allegiance  to 
papal  authority. 

-  Under  these  circumstances,  the  bill 
*slMKildbave  his  support.  He  looked  to 
k  as  a  measure  to  hetl  difierences  and  to 
restore  confidence,  without  it  he  thought 
other  aaeasoros  would  prove  defective, 
and  the  real  strength  of  Ireland  be 
crippled  and  weakened. 

He  had  a  real  and  genuine  aflfection 

towards  the  Irish  people.       They  had 

.  Created  him  with  the  utmost  confidence 

and  Idndoesa.    He  bad  passed,  when  ab- 

etracted  from  the  cares  which  the  mo* 


menCoQs  tfaiea  ifllewedhkn,  some  df  the 
happiest  hours  of  his  life  in  Ireland.  He 
looked  with  intense  interest  to  the  im- 
provement of  that  country ;  he  thought 
this  measure  would  have  that  end;  and 
he  therefore  heartily  supported  the  bill. 

The  Earl  ot  Darnley  said,  he  cordially 
agreed  with  most  of  what  had  fallen  fVom 
the  noble  marquis  who  had  just  sat  down ; 
and  more  especially  in  his  opinion,  that 
the  present  was  peculiarly  tne  time  at 
which  their  lordships  were  called  upon  to 
grant  to  the  Roman  Catholics  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  civil  ;tghts*  With  regard 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  mii 
eallant  marquis  behind  him,  he  was  sure 
he  should  have  the  unanimous  concurrence 
of  their  lordships,  that  whatever  might  be 
their  opinion  or  the  noble  marquis*s  senti- 
ments, there  could  be  no  diflerence  df 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  temperate 
manner  in  which  he  had  expressed  them. 
The  noble  marquis  was,  however,  the  last 
man  whose  conduct  should  be  inflnencedf 
as  it  appeared  to  be^  by  the  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid ;  for  the  menacing  couraj^ 
attributed  by  him  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  was  the  only  reason  he  could 
urge  for  the  change^of  opinion  he  bad 
adopted  with  regard  to  them,  and  for 
taking  up  at  once  a  hostile  position  against 
them.    He  reeretted  that  nis  noble  friend 
had  brought  his  military  ideas  to  bear  upon 
this  question ;  but  he  had  better  consider, 
whether    whatever  skill    he  may    take 
at  this  position  he  may  not  ultimately 
be    turned   and    compelled   to  retreat. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland   was   undoubted;  and  whatever 
intemperance   of  lanffuage    they   might 
occasionally  have  indulged  in,  ought  in 
justice  to  them,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  irri- 
tation which  the  denial  of  then*  rights  had 
excited*    Were  he  himself  a  Catholic,  he 
should  probably  express  himself  in  warm 
terms  on  the  subject.— During  the  whole 
of  his  parliamentary  life  he  had  supported 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics;  he  bald  never 
heard  an  argument  that  appeared  to  him 
to  be  of  Uie  least  cogency  against  those 
claims ;  and  he  sincerely  regretted  that 
the  noble  and  gallant  marquis  had  enn 
ployed  his  talents  in  opposition  to  a  cause 
which  was  one  of  jusuce,  humanity,  and 
policy.  There  miffbt  have  been  something 
in  the  language  of  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  one  would 
wish  not  to  have  heard ;  but  when  the 
circumstances  under  which  that  body  were 
situated  were  taken  into  conslderatioe, 
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WHS  qo^  to  be  fiprf  otOQ  whftt  irritatiof 
•Ungnage  wfui  «»prQ89^  agiaio^t  tbcm. 
Yet  vhea  the  JegJdlHure  bad  d^cwM  that 
the  Catholic  Aieociaiioo  fhould  be  SMp*- 
preiaed,  prith  an  iaun^diate  Torbearanf e«^ 
•  forbeAraac^  lybioh  w%»  the  cb^rec^stic 
lof  ifi^  Imh  Roioao  Catholios,  uod#f  all 
tbw jsufferiogt-^bey  ajt  erice  s«b«Httefi 
Ao  the  decree  of  tbe  legi^Utiu-e*  Aod  i|i  M> 
4oiAg  gave  sm  edditional  prpof  of  thfi«r 
ieyaUy  and  tittacbmeot  to  tbe  Coo/sU- 
Miiion, 

Hk  .noble  wi  gallent  friend  hud  io  his 
ifM^ch  «0BMiented  upon  tbe   waN   of 

SUmdewbiob  tbelrUbHonian  CatboUeiB 
laaBilested,  jmbaequcDtly  to  evory  acit 
4>f  iegi«laUve  oencesfioo.    He  had  beard 
4iioh  an  i«potatioo  with  0urpri«e ;  and  be 
ivas  at  a  loes  to  discover  on  what  (acta  sQcb 
-H  fiharge  resfeed.    Ha  defied  bis  #iob)e  and 
.gallant  fiiead  to  ciAean  ioatanoe  of  such 
leoodoct*    Nayy  more ;  he  would  venture 
to  assert,  that  iegiskitive  favours  were  uni- 
ibreriy  received  by  the  Catbotic  body  with 
unqualified  gratitude.    He  did  not  see  at 
:ihat  mocaent  in  his  place  the  lord  Privy 
;Seal,  otherwise  he  should  appeal  to  hini 
\iQ  give  a  most  eoncUisive  answer  to  the 
impilitationof  hisnoble  and  gaUaot  friend. 
Tbe  noble  earl  (WestmorJwMl)  was  lord 
ilieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1793.    And  here 
,he  a»u6t  be  allowed  to. state*  in  anawer  to 
ihat  imputation,  tbe  history  and  cbafacter 
of  those  concessions  which  wsere  granted 
M  the  Catholics  in  the  aubeeqtient  rears. 
In  1792,    the  prayer   of  .the  Catholics 
*aras  refused;  but  in  tbe  year  after,  when 
jthe  eountrv  was  engaged  in  a  war  with 
jFraoce—wiien  dangers  from  without  pre- 
,aentsd  themselves  jn:a  thveateniag  form, 
.those  concessions,  refused  tbe  year  before, 
t  were  recommended  to  rbe  Irish  parliament 
itk  a  speech  from  tbe  Throne,  and  fMSssed 
.by  a  great  mf^ority.  Such  was  the  history 
<af  the  concessions  of  that  period ;  and 
:agaia  be  would  repeat  that  tbey  were  re- 
•.«ei«ed  with  the  unqusKfied  gratitude  of 
(the  Irish  Catholics  [hear,  b^r!].    But 
•hoibegged  tbe  House  to  bear  in  mind  that 
jiboy  were  now  cmlled  tifKm  to  act. tinder 

ruUarly  favouraUe  aifcamtanees,  and: 
would  eonaeqaiently  cecommead  on 
iprineiplfls.of  mere  policy,  to  extend  those 
^conaaasionsata  pi»tiod  nat.of  war,  hut  of 
jpoaoa,  when  rthe  cooantry  atood  happily 
ipromineat  ia  character  and  gb>i^,  in  the 
tat^oymant  of  political  at2l  oMriUme 
atrangth>:dnd.not  lowaittodotbat  whiob, 
M  aaason  of  ^caJamity  wonld  iiadouhiedly  , 
demand  [hear,  hear  I].  I 


.  The  qMMiM  fHHT  jiaed  ftn  .^jftnrwy 
grounds  jfrom  any  other  p^qd.  |t  pra- 
aeoted  itself  in  a  di&rent  alti^ade  j  inaa- 
much  BB  th^y  bad  opw  before  (bnfn  a  ipasa 
of  information  on  wbiph  he  would  takp 
upon  himself  to  say,  their  lordfhips,  and 
xhe  people  of  England  stood  imoch  m  need  ^ 
for  on  all  subjects  connected  with  Ireland 
the  ignorance  af  all  classes  uk  tbi^  country 
was  very  renmrkabk^  H^  had  the  boaoar 
originally, .  tp  moira  for  the  appointment 
of  (jba  committ^.  It  was  tbjsn  refused, 
but  subaeqoantly  agreed  to,  and  no  man 
would  venturp  to  deny  ^at  tbo  ^eatest 
beno$t  had  resulted  fr^m  thaiavpstigation. 
Their  lordships  had  now  befipre  them  tl^ 
unimpeacbabie  testimony  of  iiumarous 
witnesses  op  their  oaths,  acquaintad  with 
the  precise  and  local  circanistances,  atftt^ 
fairly  and  honestly  in  tba&ce  of  the  world* 
When,  therefore,  tbe  noble  lord  (Colches- 
ter^ assfNTted  that  tbe  whole  of  toe  doda- 
rations  and  efibrts  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
wasaaiierepre|enc€|toas«ist  tbem  in  obtain- 
ing thapowerandpropertjrofthaastablishad 
church,  he  met  that  assertion  bv  referring 
the  noble  lord  to  tbe  undoubted  testimaoy 
of  respwtable  men  of  that  persuasioa', 
who  on  their  oaths  declared  the  cfl^^trarj. 
It  was  mf.  necessary  for  him  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  cbaraotors  j^  Mr.  O' 
Connell  and  Dr.  Poyle;  but,  mast  per- 
auaded  he  was.  that  if  the  latter  bad  the 
good  fortune  to  have  baenjbted  intbat  pu«e 
fakhof  the  Protestant  ohtircb  which  tbak 
lordships  professed,  be  would  not*  .from 
his  ipiety  and  learning,  disgraoe  the  right 
reverend  bench,  wbicb  he  (lord  Dara^f) 
saw  before  him  [bear,  hoar!]. 

Theavidenc^  of  these  two  distioguiahad 
individuals  had,  however,  ;baen  (^jeotod 
to,  because  it  was  stated  Xq  bo  at 
variance  with  speeches  addressed  to  a 
popular  assembly  by  the  one,  an  opinian 
given  in  writiiif  by  the  other.  tBut  ad- 
mitting >  the  fairness  of  this  ol^|eotioQ,-and 
looking  only  to  ^their  evidcnoe  on  ealh 
which  he  could  not  doubt,  be /would  pasa 
by  ^leir  teetimony,  and  -call  .-their  {prd* 
alttps  attention  to  a  passage  la  the 
evidanoe  of  a  legal  .Catnolic  ^entlemaa, 
:eaaaiined:  before  Ihacoavnittee^^  maaat 
Mr.  Btake,  whose  tteslimoajr.  .oaald  not, 
on  any  grounds,  be  called  in  -qiiestiaa ; 
who  possessed  the  full  confidence . of  i the 
marqub  of  Wellesley ;  and  who,  Jn  hia 
evidence  as  to  the.e&etiof  the  dia&aa- 
ehisement  of  the  Iriah  4Qf •  freeboldeiy, 
declared,,  that  it  was  hie  conviction  .that 
instead  of  weakening,  itwouldatcaagtbaa 
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ihc  Protntsot  estabiUnileDl  of  Ifiiitid. 
If  dnfct  cfeot  was  sot  to  foHour,  bei  n  a 
Roman  Catholic,  would  never  wish  la  see 
it  dfected ;  beemse^  be  did  believe,  that 
the  secnnly  of  thai  Protestant  estabtisb^ 
nent  was  the  greet  Unk  in  the  chain  that 
secored  the  coonexioa  of  Great  Britain 
aod  Ireland ;  and  that  connexion  he  coa- 
sidered  as  one  of  the  beet  gearantees  of 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  latter 
oonatry  [hear,  hear  !]•  To  the  obeoleta 
and  often  refuted  charges  agaiaat  Roman 
Catholics,  he  (lord  Darnley)  o£Ei9red  die 
plain,  nneqidfooai  testitnony  of  living 
wknesaea.  Would  their  lordships  feel 
aalisfied  to  legislate  on  arguments,  drawn 
froBi  the  councils  of  the  Lateran  and 
Trent,  and  shot  their  eyce  to  such  evidence 
at  was  had  from  the  moat  reapectaMe 
aovroea  before  them*  It  would  be  moat 
monstrous  to  fogvlate  on  apprahensictea 
Of  auch  a  nature,  in  oppeeiuon  to  aoch 
e^ence,  unleaa  they  were  prepared  to 
flo  the  length  of  disbelieving  a  Roman 
Catholic  on  liia  oath,  which  was  proieaaed 
by  aone  peraons.  To  thoae  he  bad  no^ 
thing  to  any ;  but  be  would  appeal  fivm 
Ibem  to  the  gvemt  tmd  enlightened  portion 
of  the  Britiah  cotnmuni^  [hear,  hear!] 

The  noble  lord  (Colobeater)  had  drafwn 
dn  exaggerated  picture  of  the  amonnt  of 
power  which  the  removal  of  tbeae  disabiU* 
tiea  would  confer  upon  the  Roman  Ca* 
dioKca  auppoahig,  notwithsfeandiog  they 
itolemidy  (fiscUdmed  it  themselvea>  and  in 
spite  of  the  otter  and  manifest  i(npn)ba- 
bility  of  ao  hopeless  an  attempt,  they 
dioald  be  disposed  to  abuse  it.  Bat  sup- 
posing that  the  admissiDn  to  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution  sho«ld  make  them 
anxioua  to  attempt  its  aubver^oni  how 
weretheyto  effect  their  purpose?  Tobegin 
with  this  House,  to  which  the  noble  lord 
adverted.  The  efeot  of  passing  the  bill 
would  undoubtedly  be  to  admit  the  cap* 
tain  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  colleagde 
lltie  eari  of  Shrewsbury,  and  about  half  a 
deaen  brother  conspirators  to  alt  and  vote 
Ibere.  If  any  thin^  should  be  proposed 
or  attempted,  boiuleto  the  Protestant 
establishmeot,  that  compact  body  lieavilv 
armediBlawn,be8aw  opposite  to  him  which 
would  i>e  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow 
tbem^bat  there  was,  besides,the  main  body 
beaded  by  die  noble  atid  learned  lord  on  the 
woolsack,  toeay  notfainito^  ^e  small  but 
aothe^orprde  reserve  ^honest  n^n  with 
the  noble  duke  (of  Newcastle  J  at  their 
heaid^  In  the  H&me  of  Commons  Che 
relative  munbers  would  be  oeeiiyin  lhe( 


same  proportion,  tor  as  long  as  property 
#as  tne  l>aaia  of  r^esentatien^and  he 
trusted  it  Would  long  continue  so — ^the 
proportion  of  Roman  CathoUcs,  even  from 
Ireland,  would  be  very  small ;  besidea 
which  if  you  pass  the  present  bill  at  thia 
auapioious  raoment,  hi  the  true  sprrit  of 
conciliation,  it  will  soon  ccaae  to  be  a 
question  to  what  religion  a  man  bdonga 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.  With  re* 
gard  to  eligibility  to  high  office,  what 
possible  danger  to  the  Protestant  eatab- 
liahaient  could  ever  arise  from  the  rare 
occurrence  of  the  merits  of  some  Roman 
Catholic,  recotnmending  him  to  the  favour 
of  an  easentially  Protestant  king,  witb 
his  conscience  in  the  keeping  of  an  essen- 
tially Protestant  chancellor. 

Much  stresa  had  been  laid  on  the  num- 
ber of  petitions  presented  to  that  Houae ; 
he  waa  ready  to  admit  their  number  and 
theur  strength,  bat  he  begged  to  call  the 
attention  c«  their  lordehipa  to  thepetitiona 
in  iivonr  of  the  measure.  They  had' 
befove  them  tlie  petitions  of  the  C^hoKca 
cff  Ireland,  a  body  in  possession  of  that 
property  which  was,  and  he  trusted  ever 
woald  be,  the  basis  of  politiod  power  in 
this  country.  There  were  next  the  pe- 
titions of  a  considerate  body  of  the  Pro- 
testant proprietory  of  Ireland,  who  de- 
manded the  accomplishment  of  that  great 
meaaure  of  imion  as  the  great  foundation 
of  the  growing  prosperity  and  permanent 
secwity  of  Ireland.  But  then,  opposed  to 
those  petitions  in  favour,  were  the  counter* 
petitions  got  npby  thfltgreat  parliamentary 
refbrmer,  the  noble  lord  on  tne  Woolsack, 
who  seemed  disposed  to  appeal  from  their 
representations  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  people ;  and  if  not  got  tip,  which 
they  had  disclaimed,  at  least  induenoed 
by  the  example  of  the  clergy.  Of  these 
iattar  petitions  he  should  say,  that  though 
they  were  mnnerous,  there  were  not  many 
from  Scotland,  and  acarcdy  one  from  ainr 
oonvetied  public  meeting  in  England. 
Indeed,  wherever  a  public  meeting  waa 
assembled,  the  decision  counteracted  tfao 
objects  of  those  who  cdled  it  togedier. 
It  waa  true  that  a  very  voluminous  petition 
had  beett  that  evening  presented  from  the 
ciiieaof  London  and  Westminster,  against 
(\trther' concessions  to  the  Catholics ;  but 
he  would  ask,  where  was  the  occasion  or 
the  question  on  which  a  petition  could 
not  be  pfodured  numerously  signed  by 
^bme  portion  Of  those  populous  cities  f 
Ittdeea,  he  believed,  that  if  a  petition  waa 
got  up,  praying  CO  remove  even' the  noble 
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lord  on  the  WoolMck  from  bti  office*  a 
very  large  part  of  ihat  population  would 
be  procured  to  ffive  their  flirnatures  [bear, 
hear  and  a  laugh].  From  Ireland,  where 
the  prejudices  against  the  question  might 
be  supposed  to  prevail,  and  where  the 
effiscu,  if  the  measure  was  passed,  would 
be  most  powerfully  felt,  no  great  number 
of  anti-Catholic  petitions  bad  been  pre- 
aented.  Thank  God,  a  very  difierent 
K»irit  was  springing  up  in  Ireland.  The 
Protestants  of  that  country  Telt  justly, 
that  things  could  not  go  on  in  their  pre- 
sent state.  It  was  with  pleasure  and 
pride  that  he  saw  a  person  connected 
with  him  by  the  nearest  and  dearest  ties 
taking  the  lead  on  this  occasion  (Mr. 
Brownlow),  and  possessing  great  influence 
in  Ireland,  act  upon  that  impression,  giv- 
ing up  former  prepossessions,  and  with 
such  effect  affording  his  support  to  the 
present  bill   [hear,  hear  !]• 

It  was  iinpossible  that  the  question 
should  remain  as  it  now  presented  itself. 
There  was  not,  he  believed,  a  single  indi- 
vidual %ho  knew  any  thing  of  Ireland  who 
could  lay  his  hand  upon  ms  heart  and  de- 
clare tlmt  he  believed  it  possible  that 
things  could  continue  there  in  their  present 
atate^-what  then  will  you  do  ?  Will  you 
recede  ?  and  will  you,  as  advised  by  a 
witness  who  has  been  examined  by  the 
committee  re-enact  some  part  of  the  penal 
code  that  has  been  relaxed  ?  If  not,  you 
must  go  on.  But  by  acceding  to  the  pre- 
sent demand  of  policy  andjustice  the  empire 
would  acquire  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
undivided  affections  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  power  of  England  was  now 
great ;  her  position  in  the  world  most  im- 
posing ;  her  character,  undoubtedly,  roost 
nigh.  That  was  the  time,  above  all  others, 
for  conciliating  Ireland.  Was  it  not  more 
consonant  with  that  power  and  character 
to  rule  that  country  by  the  affections  of 
the  people  than  by  atf  army  of  25,000 
men?  Such  a  force  would,  no  doubt, 
preserve  Ireland  at  present.  But  at  a 
period  when  peace  had  been  preserved 
tor  a  considerablo  time,  would  it  not  be 
wise  to  prepare  for  future  contention  by 
placing  a  just  reliance  in  the  warm  hearts 
and  strong  arms  of  the  Irish  people  ?  If 
their  lordships  were  disposed  to  trifle 
with  those  feelings  at  the  present  moment, 
a  time  would  probably  arrive,  when  they 
would  be  unable  to  keep  that  country  as 
an  integral,  at  least  as  an  useful  member 
of  the  empire.  Circumstances  at  present 
recommeaded  moat  stroiigly  the  adoption 


of  that  juat  and  salutary  measm«.  Cir* 
cumstances  had  recently  occurred  to  which 
he  would  not  now  particularly  allude, 
which  rendered  the  immediate  adoption 
of  the  measure  most  desirable,  and  others 
might  unhappily  arise  when  those  favour- 
abfe  recommendations  mi^t  change  their 
character,  and  difficulties  interpose.  He, 
therefore,  sincerely  hoped,  that  their 
lordships  would  accomplish  at  present 
that  great  consummation  which  the  Com- 
mons of  the  United  Kmgdom  solicited  i^ 
their  bar. 

The  Earl  of  Longford  observed,  that 
living  constantly  among  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic population,  regarding  them  highly  as 
individusls,  and  respecting  them  as  a  body 
collectively,  it  would  be  readily  imagined 
that  he  was  most  anxious  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
with  as  much  favour  as  any  man.  But 
after  very  mature  consideration,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  think  that  thh  bill 
would  answer  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  introduced 
into  parliament,  or  that  it  was  a  measure 
that  could  be  put  into  execution  without 
manifest  danger  to  the  constitution.  In 
giving  his  most  decided  opposition  to 
this  measure,  he  begged  at  the  same  time 
disUnctly  to  state,  that  he  was  actuated, 
by  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But,  while  be  repeated  that 
he  held  them  in  very  high  regard,  he  must 
take  leave  to  say,  that  he  could  not  at  all 
see  why  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  a 
participation  with  Protestants  of  certain 
civil  nghts.and  pdiUcal  power  in  a  free 
Protestant  country.  It  had  been  rather 
imputed  to  those  who,  like  himself,  were 
unmendly  to  such  admission,  that  they 
wished  to  visit  with  penal  consequences 
their  peculiar  doctrines:  but  he  desired 
to  observe,  that  the^  did  not  in  any  degree 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opin- 
ions, nor  did  they  at  all  presume  to  mea- 
sure the  speculatif  e  tenets,  or  to  regulate 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholics; 
but  they  were  determined  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  not  interfere  with  theht. 
The  reason  of  their  refusal  of  such  ad* 
mission  was  founded  upon  the  political 
consequences  that  would  follow  upon 
their  assent— political  consequencea  that 
always  had  ensued,  and  that  in  his  con- 
science he  believed  always  would  ensue, 
upon  concediqg  those  privdegea  to  Romaa 
Catholics  whidi  were  now  claitned  by 
them.  Those  eoosequencea  led  to  the 
perpetual  interfierence  of  the  papal  au- 
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thority  and  influencet  nominally  in  spiri- 
tual afiairs  alone,  but  actually  in  the  gen* 
era!  transactions  and  ordinary  business  of 
life.  It  bad  been  deposed,  indeed,  by 
witnesses  examined  before  their  lordships, 
and  by  others,  that  that  interference  was 
strictly  confined  to  spiritual  matters  and 
doctrine  ;  but,  how  and  by  whom  was  the 
line  to  be  drawn  that  was  to  separate — 
in  the  Tudgment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  for 
example — spiritual  from  temporal  affairs  ? 
How  could  it  be  supposed  that  he  who 
exercised  an  undoubted  and  unresisted 
influence  in  the  one  would  not  exert  it  in 
the  other?  Or  that  the  power  which 
guided  a  roan's  conduct  in  regard  to 
ipiritual  things  would  abstain  from  direct* 
Ing  it  in  respect  to  temporal  ones  ?  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  were  able  to  lead  the  people 
with  great  facility ;  and  their  own  consti- 
tution was  well  calculated  ever  to  respect 
the  supremacy  of  Rome.  The  commands 
of  the  superior  to  the  inferior  admitted  of 
DO  dispute;  while  the  principle  of  sub* 
jection  in  the  inferior  was  as  clearly  de- 
nned as  the  right  of  the  superior  to  his 
obedience.  If  they  were  to  be  emanci- 
pated, therefore,  from  the  acknowledgment 
of  that  control  recognized  by  our  consti- 
tution, while  they  continued  subject  to 
the  papal  orders  transmitted  through  their 
own  cierffy,  to  admit  to  a  participation  of 
civil  and  oolitical  privileges  those  who 
•till  r^usea  so  to  acknowledge  a  control 
whtdi  was  submitted  to  by  our  own 
church,  would  be  to  put  the  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  clergy  on  a  higher  footing  than  our 
own;  and  more  especially  when,  if  he 
was  rightly  informed,  that  control  had 
been  submitted  to  in  other  countries  and 
cases.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  not  think  that  the  preamble  of  this 
bin  was  fUrly  worded ;  it  contained  a  part 
of  the  truth,  but  not  tbe  whole  truth.  It 
was  entitled  *^  A  bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  disqualifications  under  which  his  roa- 

{esty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  la- 
>our»-<  Whereas  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  united 
kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  is,  by  the 
act  for  the  further  hmitation  of  the  crown, 
and  the  better  securing  the  liberties  of 
the  subject,  established  permanently  and 
inviolably."'  But,  there  should  ^  have 
been  added  something  to  this  effect:— 
**  An  act  to  admit  and  invest  certain  dig- 
nitaries and  others  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion  to  and  with  poUticat  and  civil 
privileges,  which  all  experience  had  with- 
VOL.  XIII. 


drawn  from  Protestant  dignitaries  and 
others  of  the  same  station,  except  on  sub- 
mission to  a  certain  control ;  from  all 
obedience  to  which,  such  Roman  Catho« 
lies  are  hereby  exempted."  In  short,  to 
grant  them  those  privileges  while  they 
continued  to  deny  our  control,  would  be 
virtually,  to  put  them  in  a  better  situation 
than  the  members  of  our  own  church. 
He  also  excepted  to  the  bill,  on  account 
of  the  power  which  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood would  exercise  and  did  exercise 
over  their  flocks,  to  an  extent  greatly 
beyond  direction  in  matters  affecting  their 
spiritual  welfare.  '  He  knew,  indeed,  that 
among  the  Catholic  clergy  there  were 
many  honourable  exceptions  to  this  de- 
scription of  them.  He  had  nothing  to 
oppose  to  the  praises  which  had  been 
bestowed  upon  tnem  by  noble  lords  who 
had  spoken  before  him.  But  they  were 
not  to  eulogise  individuals :  their  business 
was  legislation.  He  would  ask,  if  they 
were  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
to  the  highest  places  in  the  constitution, 
what  was  to  guarantee  the  Protestant 
establishment?  By  the  law  none  were 
admissible  to  offices  of  political  trust,  but 
those  whose  allegiance  was  perfected. 
Of  all  the  dissenters  from  the  establish- 
ment, he  knew  of  none  whose  allegiance 
was  of  necessity  imperfect,  except  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Standing  in  the  pecu- 
liar relation  to  us  which  they  did,  in  what 
light  must  they  regard  us  ?  What  must 
be  the  feeling  of  a  really  conscientious 
Roman  Catholic  (for  it  was  useless  to 
take  notice  of  any  other)  towards  the  na- 
tional church  establishment  I  They  were 
to  consider  in  this  question  what  had  been 
done  by  the  Protestants.  Were  not 
these  dissenters  from  their  faith  usurpers 
of  the  authority  of  their  creed  i  despoUers 
of  the  property  of  their  church  ?  In  what 
other  light  could  they  Iqok  upon  us  ?  We 
were  voluntary  seceders  from  them,  as 
the  other  dissenters  were  from  the  national 
establishment.  They  did  not  willingly 
nor  without  considerable  struggles  sepa- 
rate from  our  corps.  There  was  nothtnig 
in  principle,  in  Christian-like  feeling,  in 
policy  or  expediency,  which  required 
them  to  make  those  concessions,  or  for^ 
bad  their  refusal  of  them.  A  noble  lord 
who  had  preceded  him,  had  said,  it  was 
time  for  them  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  prejudices;  but  surely  that  noble 
lord  most  feel  that  on  questions  of  this 
kind,  upon  which  men  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  particular  opinions  stated 
2  Y 
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from  their  earliest  infancy,  it  was  impos- 
sible they  should  be  altogether  free  from 
firejudice  and  bias.  He  was  far  indeed 
irora  speaking  of  those  men  who  enter- 
tained those  prejudices  with  a  feeling  of 
censure ;  they  were  frequently  the  bond 
of  parental,  filial,  and  conjugal  connec- 
tions, and  every  other  tie  that  bound  man 
to  man  in  relationship  and  friendship; 
and  those  feelings  reflected  the  hiffhest 
honour  oh  men  in  private  life,  and  renaered 
them  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  men 
in  society.  But,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  those  prejudices  were  not  all  on  one 
side.  Much  might  be  said  about  the 
eradicating  of  prejudices ;  but  be  thought 
it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 
You  might  extinguish  a  particular  re* 
ligion,  but  were  you  sure  you  could  ex- 
tirpate prejudice?  As  to  what  were 
called  the  just  rights  of  the  Catholics,  he 
could  not  understand  it;  for  he  denied 
that  tlie  interests  of  the  many  should  ever 
be  sacrificed  to  the  few.  Expediency 
was  sometimes  talked  of  as  a  ground  for 
conceding  this  measure;  but  that  word 
had  latterly  been  supplanted  by  another 
—necessity ,  which  had  been  aefined  to 
be  nothing  short  of  a  general  threatenin|^. 
This  appeared  to  him  to  be  unfounded  m 
fact.  If  he  thought  it  had  the  least  foun* 
dation,  it  would  be  with  him  an  additional 
reason  for  resisting  any  thing  like  conces- 
sion :  but,  as  he  had  no  such  impression, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  attribute  such  an 
opinion  to  the  Catholics.  But,  when  this 
necessity  was  talked  of,  it  reminded  one 
of  the  tone  adopted  by  the  old  Irish 
chieftains,  a  form  of  expressionless  lengthy 
and  more  expressive  certainly  than  we 
heard  now :  **  you  owe  me  a  tribute,  and 
if  you  donU"— [^a  laugh].  But,  setting 
those  considerations  aside,  the  question 
for  them  was,  since  the  restrictions  were 
imposed,  had  the  country  advanced  or 
gone  back  ?  Was  it  not  at  a  pitch  of 
prosperity,  wealth,  and  glory,  which  were 
never  equalled  in  ancient  or  modern  his* 
tory?  Let  them  consider  the  power, 
capabilitiesj  and  resources,  which  had 
developed  themselves  in  this  little  con- 
tracted spot  of  the  earth's  surface — not 
the  fruits  of  extraordinary  individual 
talents;  but  the  slow  and  gradual  growth 
of  ages,  during  which  the  oppressed  Ca- 
thoh'cs,  as  they  were  called,  had  enjoyed, 
in  common  with  their  Protestant  brethren, 
the  fruits  of  those  councils  from  which, 
for  their  own  advantage  as  well  as  ours, 
they  h^d  been  exclud^.    With  this  fact 
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of  the  constant  progressive  improvement 
of  the  country  under  a  Protestant  estab- 
lishment and  constitution,  he  was  very 
averse  to  any  thing  like  innovation ;  and 
it  required  the  strongest  force  of  reason- 
ing to  convince  him  that  a  change  in  any 
decree  was  desirable.  Until  some  m<ire 
striking  facts  or  arguments  were  brought 
forward,  he  would  stand  by  that  system 
under  which  all  our  greatness  an4  pros- 
perity had  been  made.  Indeed,  he 
doubted  whether  any  circumstances  could 
change  his  opinion ;  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  such  a  pledge,  particularly  when 
they  saw  the  strange  things  that  were 
passing  around  them  every  day ;  but  he 
could  not  anticipate  any  change  of  cir- 
cumstances which  would  justify  the  con- 
stitution of  a  free  state  in  adroittinff  the 
Catholics  to  the  participation  of  political 
power.  When  he  heard  the  recommen- 
dations of  noble  peers  to  make  an  inno« 
vation  in  the  constitution,  he  was  re- 
minded of  what  he  once  saw  upon  a  tomb- 
stone, **  I  was  well;  I  would  be  better^- 
and  here  I  am.*'  He  would  say,  that 
there  was  no  principle  which  ought  to  be 
more  adhered  to  than  the  union  of  church 
and  state.  They  had  gone  on  strengUien* 
ing  and  supporting  each  other;  but  the 
measure  proposed  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  schism  in  them.  He  believed  that 
those  who  recommended  this  measure 
were  sincere  in  their  opinions  of  its  ne- 
cessity ;  and  without  attributing  any  want 
of  sincerity  to  them,  he  must  say,  that  he 
could  not  contemplate  it  in  the  same 
light  that  they  did.  An  argument  had 
been  put  forth  that  evening,  namelyt 
tliat  the  measure  had  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  far  from  saying 
that  this  was  not  a  strong  recommen- 
dation; but  amongst  tlie  valuable  pri- 
vileges at  the  House  of  Peers,  none 
was  more  important  on  the  one  hand» 
than  to  assist  in  the  accomplishment  of 
any  measure  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  and  on  the  other,  when  a 
measure  was  not  beneficial,  to  arrest  it  in 
its  progress.  He  thought  it  would  be- 
come tlie  House  manfully  to  declare 
that  this  bill  ought  not  to  pass, 
and  that  they  would  therefore  reject 
it.  But,  in  support  of  the  bill  in  the 
other  House,  they  had  a  mere  trifling 
hesitating  majority — not  the  fair  decision 
of  that  great  council  of  the  nation,  nor 
the  unequivocal  declaration  of  their  opin- 
ion.   And  would  their  lordships  be  jus- 
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tified  in  passing  a  measure  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  the  sense  of  the  countrj, 
and  barely  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons?  It  had  been  also  said  this 
was  an  auspicious  time.  It  appeared  to 
him  quite  the  reverse.  The  attention  of 
the  country  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
had  been  engrossed  with  the  consider- 
ation of  this  question;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  decision  of  that  night,  it 
was  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  would 
not  occupy  their  deep  attention  for  some 
time  to  come.  According  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  the  time  could 
not  be  far  distant  when  the  sense  of  the 
country  might  be  taken  in  the  most  direct 
manner  upon  this  subject.  They  would 
then  know  with  tolerable  exactness  how 
to  appreciate  that  increase  of  converts, 
as  they  had  been  called,  to  the  Catholic 
cause.  They  would  then  see  if  they  were 
justified  in  talting  the  sense  of  that  boasted 
majority  for  the  sense  of  the  country. 
He  thought  not.  Protestant  security 
required  Frotestant  ascendancy.  Con- 
cessions to  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
not  follow,  because  the  right  to  them  did 
not  exist — justice  did  not  exact  them— 
expediency  did  not  require  them — the 
public  prosperity  could  not  be  increased 
by  granting  them — and  they  were  quite 
incompatible  with  that  Protestant  ascend- 
ancy, which  was  necessary  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  emoire. 
The  Bishop  of  XiaiK^o^rose  and  said:—* 
My  lords ; — It  is  not  without  consider- 
able reluctance  that  I  rise  to  address 
your  lordships  on  the  present  occasion. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  animadversions  to 
be  expected  by  any  one  who  ventures  to 
oppose  such  a  measure  as  that  which  is 
now  under  our  consideration ;  a  measure, 
in  many  respects,  plausible  and  attractive; 
a  measure,  calculated  to  make  impression 
not  only  on  unwary  and  inconsiderate 
minds,  but  on  some  of  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature ;  a  measure  also,  which  comes 
to  us  under  the  sanction  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  advocated  by 
persons  of  the  highest  ^lent  and  consi- 
deration. But,  my  lords,  these  very  cir- 
cumstances powerfully  operate  upon  my 
mind,  not  to  shrink  from  declaring  my 
sentiments,  on  a  matter  in  which  the  in* 
terests  of  our  religious  as  well  as  our  civil 
establishments,  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
deeply  involved.    I  shall  endeavour,  how* 


*  From  the  original  edition  printed  for 
C.  and  J.  Rivington. 


ever,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  my  ob-^ 
servations,  that  I  may  not  detain  your 
lordships  longer  than  I  can  well  avoid 
from  listening  to  those  who  may  have  a 
stronger  claim  to  your  attention. 

My  lords,  if  this  were  a  question  merely 
of  expediency,  a  question  solely  as  to  the 
balance  of  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
of  conveniences  and  inconveniences,  likely 
to^  result  from  the  proposed  measure,  I 
might  be  less  disposed  to  take  a  part  in 
the  discussion.  But  if  the  benefits  to  be 
expected  from  it  cannot  be  obtained  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  some  essential  prin- 
ciples of  our  Protestant  constitution  and 
government;  then,  however  desirable  those 
benefits  may  appear  (to  me,  I  own,  they 
appear  exceedingly  dubious  and  problem- 
atical), I  must  consider  the  proposal  as 
one  which  it  becomes  not  the  legislature 
to  adopt. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  principles  to 
be  maintained  in  this  discussion,  I  con- 
ceive, mv  lords,  that  I  have  a  rieht  to 
assume  toem  as  points  not  to  be  caHed  in 
question.  Thev  have,  in  fact,  been  con- 
ceded by  the  advocates  of  the  measure,  in 
former  debates ;  and  they  are  moreover 
distinctly  and  expressly  recognized  in  the 
very  preamble  of  the  bill.  The  preamble 
sets  forth,  that  the  Protestant  succession, 
and  the  Protestant  episcopal  church  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  established  per- 
manently and  inviolably.  Here  is  a  direct 
acknowledgment,  not  only  that  some  re- 
ligious establishment  is  essential  to  the 
constitution,  but  also  that  it  shall  be  Pro- 
testant and  episcopal. 

Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  inquiry,  we  come  to  the  main 

Question,  on  what  grounds  arc  Roman 
Catholics  excluded  from  certain  privileges 
and  favours  granted  to  other  members  of 
the  community  ? 

To  this  question,  my  lords,  I  answer, 
that  they  are  not  excluded  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  theological  tenets;  they  are 
not  excluded  for  holdinff  the  doctrines  of 
transubstantiation,  of  the  invocation  ot 
saints,  the  worship  of  images,  or  any  other 
points  in  their  creed  or  ritual»  which  we 
deem  to  be  errors  and  corruptions  of 
Christianity.  Tliese  are  not,  properly 
speaking,  the  disqualifications  under  which 
tney  labour,  nor  the  true  ground  of  those 
disabilities  which  thelegulature has  thought 
fit  to  impose  upon  them.  The  real  and 
only  ground  of  their  exclusion  is  this  ;— 
that  they  are  (what  they  do  not  choose  to 
odl  Uiemselves))  Papists* 
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My  lords,  I  beg.  it  may  be  distinctly' 
understood,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  use  this 
term  as  a  term  of  reproach,  nor  with  the 
•lightest  intention  to  give  offence.  I  have 
too  high  a  respect  for  the  general  body 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  intend  any 
such  thing.  But  it  is  necessary,  it  is  un- 
avoidable, in  the  course  of  argument  I 
have  to  pursue,  that  this  their  fixed  and 
(I  believe)  unalterable  characteristic  should 
be  kept  in  view.  If,  therefore,  I  should 
happen  to  use  the  terms  popery  and 
papist  more  frequently  than  I  may  wish 
to  do,  or  than  may  be  acceptable  to  manv 
who  hear  me,  I  trust  it  will  be  excused. 
I  certainly  will  endeavour  to  abstain  from 
them  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

What  then,  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  real  papist  ?  It  is,  my  lords,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  supremacy, 
—the  acknowledgment,  that,  in  certam 
respects,  the  pope  has  an  authority  over 
the  whole  Christian  world;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  in  whatever  country,  or  under 
whatever  government,  the  members  of  the 
church  of  Rome  are  placed,  they  owe  to 
him,  as  their  supreme  head,  a  special  al- 
legiance, and  are  bound,  by  an  obligation 
paramount  to  all  others,  to  render  him 
nomage  and  obedience. 

To  what  extent  this  authority  takes 

eace,  is  another  question.  There  have 
(en  times  when  it  was  claimed  find  exer* 
cised,  as  extending  both  to  spiritual  and 
tenaporal  concerns.  The  power,  however, 
which  the  popes  formerly  asserted  over 
temporal  concerns,  it  may  be  said,  has 
long  since  died  away,  and  ought  not  now 
to  be  taken  into  the  account.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  no  direct  assumption  of  this 
power  has  of  late  been  attempted ;  and, 
hence,  it  is  often  alleged,  that  the  pre- 
tended right  is  become  obsolete,  if  not 
extinct.  Nor  am  I  unwilling,  my  lords, 
to  argue  as  if  it  were  so.  Only  let  me  be 
allowed  to  observe,  that,  even  to  this  day, 
it  has  never  been  formally  repealed,  never 
authoritatively  disclaimed.  So  long  as  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  continue 
to  be  the  standard  of  papal  pretensions, 
and  that  council  recosnises  the  authority 
of  anterior  councils,  this  asserted  prero- 
gative remains  virtually  in  force.  However 
dormant,  it  is  not  absolutely  extinct ;  and 
were  tiroes  and  circumstances  to  permit 
its  revival,  the  authority  woidd  still  not  be 
wanting  to  give  it  effect. 

But,  my  lords,  setting  aside  this  part  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  it  will 
suffice  for  my  present  purpose  to  confine 
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our  attention  to  its  alleged  supremacy  in 
spiritual  matters.  This  \b^  perhaps,  the 
most  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  at- 
tempts being  continually  made  to  repre- 
sent this  spiritual  supremacy  as  not  in- 
volving any  temporal  interests,  and,  con^ 
sequently,  not  interfering  in  any  degree 
with  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  state. 

My  lords,  of  all  fallacies  none  appears 
to  me  more  palpable,  more  egregious,  than 
that  which  regards  spiritual  authority  as 
altogether  unconnected  with  temporal, 
Theoretically,  indeed,  they  are  distinct; 
but  practically,  in  most  cases,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  disunite  them.  Like  the  soul 
and  body  (I  am  using  Bellarmine's  illus- 
tration, my  lords,  not  my  own^  ; — like  the 
soul  and  body,  though  each  nave  special 
qualities  and  special  interests  of  its  own» 
yet  they  act  one  upon  the  other  by  mutual 
co-operation,  and  affect  each  other  by 
mutual  influence.  It  may  be  easy  to  say, 
this  is  a  spiritual  right,  and  that  a  temporal 
right ;  this  iB  an  exercise  of  civil  power^ 
and  that  of  ecclesiastical : — but  when  you 
come  to  apply  these  to  individual  cases, 
they  will  be  found  so  blended  together,  as 
to  render  their  separation  always  difficult, 
sometimes  impracticable.  And  this  is  in 
reality  the  main  foundation  of  that  alliance 
between  church  and  state,  which  exists  in 
almost  every  well-constituted  government, 
and  which  sustains  the  fabric  of  the  British 
constitution. 

I  contend,  then,  my  lords,  that  if  the 
spiritual  authority  be  exercised,  to  its  full 
extent,  by  a  power  distinct  from  that  <^ 
the  state,  and  assuming  to  itself  a  supre- 
macy in  that  respect,  it  must,  so  far,  be- 
come a  direct  infringement  upon  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  tne  sovereign.  But  if 
It  be  said,  that,  even  in  this  respect,  the 
supremacy  arrogated  by  the  pope  over 
individuals  of  other  states  than  nis  own,  is 
become  so  mitigated,  or  so  diminished,  as 
no  longer  to  ^ive  just  cause  of  alarm  or 
offence;  then  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  judge  rightly  of  this,  that  we  examme 
somewhat  more  particularly  in  what  thw 
spiritual  supremacy  actually  consists. 

Spiritual  powe^,  my  lords,  la  twofold ; 
and  the  two  parts  of  which  it  is  composed 
have  been  clearly  defined  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  our  epis* 
copal  bench,  whom  many  of  jrour  lordships 
must  have  oflen  heard  in  this  House  with 
admiration  and  delight ;— I  mean,  bishop 
Horsley.  In  a  speech  on  the  subject  we 
are  now  discussing,  that  eminent  prelate 
remarked  the  just  and  proper  distinction 
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between  the  "  Power  of  Order"  and  the 
«  Power  of  Jurisdiction ;''  both  appertain- 
ing to  spiritual  autbority»  but  <*  quite  dis- 
tinct, and  of  distinct  origin."  The  power 
of  order,  my  lords,  is  simply  and  purely 
spiritual,  and  can  emanate  from  none  but 
a  spiritual  authority.  It  is  that  power 
which  confers  the  capability  of  exercising 
spiritual  functions;  or,  in  other  words, 
qualifies  a  person  to  minister  in  sacred 
things*  This  power  the  sovereign,  the 
temporal  ruler  of  the  state,  being  a  lay- 
man, cannot  possibly  confer.  He  has  it 
not  himself,  and  therefore  cannot  com- 
municate it  to  others.  It  originates  in 
another  and  a  higher  source.  And  this  is 
all  that  properly  belongs  to  the  power  of 
order.  The  power  of  jurisdiction  goes 
much  further  than  this.  It  extends  to  the 
entire  government  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  to  the  appointment  of  particular 
persons  to  exercise  spiritual  functions 
throughout  the  state,  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  they  shall  be  directed, 
to  their  respective  remunerations  accord- 
ing to  the  stations  they  hold  in  the  mi- 
nistry, in  short,  to  every  thing  which,  in 
ecdesiastical,  no  less  than  in  civil  polity, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive government  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide, for  the  general  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Now,  it  is  manifest,  my  lords,  that  this 
latter  power,  though  spiritual  in  its  pur- 
pose and  e&ct,  cannot  be  exercised  by 
any  otlier  authority  than  that  of  the  state, 
much  less  by  any  foreign  power,  without 
a  palpable  interference  with  that  author- 
ity ;  neither  can  it  be  carried  into  e&ct 
without  a  perceptible  and  powerful  In- 
fluence upon  men's  temporal  interests. 

It  is,  however,  asserted,  that  the  power 
claimed  In  modem  times,  by  the  see  of 
Rome,  is  nothing  more  than  that  which 
belongs  to  the  church  only,  and  which 
has  been  expressly  disclaimed  by  the 
sovereigns  of  this  country,  as  a  part  of 
their  prerogative.  Let  us  examine  into 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 

The  true  fine  of  distinction  I  apprehend, 
my  lords,  to  be  this :— spiritual  tunctions 
belong  exclusively  to  the  church;  spiritual 
jurisdiction  belongs  to  the  state,  as  allied 
to  the  church,  and  although  exercised  by 
the  church,  is  derived  from  the  state. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  this  distinction 
been  more  clearly  or  strongly  marked, 
than  in  the  S7th  article  of  our  church,  and 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  injunctions,  which 
may  be  considered  as  diecisive  upon  the 
point. 


The  Puritans,  it  Is  well  known,  took 
offence  at  the  assertion  of  the  regal  supre- 
macy in  spiritual  concerns;  misconceiving, 
as  it  appears,  or  misrepresenting,  its  real 
intent  and  meaning.  To  quiet  such  scru- 
ples, and  at  the  same  time  to  re-assert 
the  doctrine  in  its  full  and  proper  sense, 
the  S7th  article  declares  as  follows: — 
*•  The  queen's  majesty  hath  the  chief 
power  in  this  realm  of  England,  and  other 
her  dominions,  unto  whom  the  chief  go* 
vernment  of  all  estates  of  this  realm, 
whether  they  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  in 
all  causes,  doth  appertain,  and  is  not,  nor 
ought  to  be,  subject  to  any  foreign  jurist 
diction. — Where  we  attribute  to  the 
queen's  majesty  the  chief  government  (by 
which  titles  we  understand  the  minds  of 
some  slanderous  folks  to  be  offended),  we 
give  not  to  our  princes  ministering  either 
of  God's  word,  or  of  the  sacraments :  the 
which  thing  the  injunctions  also  lately  set 
forth  by  Elizabeth,  our  queen,  do  most 
plainly  testify ;  but  that  only  prerogative 
which  we  see  to  have  been  given  alwaya 
to  all  godly  princes,  in  holy  scriptures, 
by  God  himself,  i.  e.  that  they  should  rule 
all  estates  and  degrees  committed  to  their 
charge  by  God,  whether  they  be  eccle- 
siastical or  temporal,  and  restrain  with 
the  civil  sword  the  stubborn  and  evijL 
doers. — The  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no> 
jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England.'* 

Here,  my  lords,  nothing  is  atsclaiimed,i 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  but  that 
which,  it  is  manifest,  cannot  appertain  to 
.any  temporal  power,  the  right  of  oxer- 
cisine  spiritual  functions.  And  what 
are  those  functions?  *'  The  ministering 
either  of  God's  word,  or  of  the  sacra- 
ments." The  sovereign,  though  supreme 
head  both  of  church  and  state,  cannot 
take  upon  himself  to  preach,  to  baptize, 
to  administer  the  Eucharist^  to  ordain,  to 
confirm,  or  to  consecrate.  These  are 
offices  purely  and  exclusively  spiritual;, 
and  queen  Elizabeth  rejects  tae  very, 
supposition  of  their  belonging  to  the  80<« 
vereign  as  a  slanderous  construction  of 
her  asserted  claim  to  supremacy.  But 
she  still  maintains,  and  abates  no^ng  of 
her  title  to  supreme  jurisdiction ;  nor  will 
allow  any  states  of  the  realm,  whether 
ecclesiastical  or  civil,  to  be  subject  to  an^ 
foreign  jurisdiction.  Her  authority  is 
declared  (as  had  been  more  fully  set 
forth  in  her  injunctions,  twelve  years  be* 
fore),  to  extend  to  ^'  aJl  manner  of  per* 
sons  bom  within  these  her  realms,  of 
what  e^tatOt  either  ecclesiastical  or  tem« 
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poraly  soever  they  be;  bo  as  no  other 
foreign  j^ower  shall  or  ouglit  to  have  any 
saperionty  over  them."  Thus  do  the 
Injunctions  and  articles  agree  together; 
and  from  both  is  drawn  the  conclusion, 
that  «  That  the  bishop  of  Rome  hath  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  realm  of  England  :"— 
no  jurisdiction,  my  lords,  of  any  kind. 

My  lords,  I  think  it  clearly  follows  from 
hence,  that,  according  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  Protestant  constitution, 
no  subject  can  be  considered  as  paying 
full  and  undivided  allegiance  to  the  so- 
vereign, whose  notions  of  the  regal  supre- 
macy do  not  come  up  to  this  standard. 
If  spiritual  jurisdiction  or  authority,  in 
whatever  degree,  be  acknowledged  as  the 
right  of  some  other  potentate,  that,  whe- 
ther it  be  more  or  less,  is  so  much  sub* 
tracted  from  the  supreme  authority  claim- 
ed, and  justlv  claimed,  by  the  head  of  the 
state;  and  the  subject  who  is  placed  in 
such  a  predicament  can  pay  only  a  divided 
allegiance  to  his  rightful  sovereign;  an 
allegiance,  which,  however  sincere  and 
faithful  as  fiir  as  it  extends,  is  avowedly 
imperfect  in  this  respect;  and,  conse- 
auently,  curtails  his  right  to  the  same 
lavour  and  privileges,  the  same  degree  of 
trust  and  power,  which  others  may  enjoy 
who  submit  to  the  state  without  any  such 
reservations  or  restrictions. 

That  the  Roman  Catholics  actually 
stand  in  this  predicament,  cannot  surely 
be  denied.  I  have  already  adverted  to 
BeUarmine's  opinion  on  this  subjecti  and 
which  he  states  to  have  been  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  in  his  day :  and 
your  lordships  wiU  recollect  that  Bellar- 
mine  was  not  in  the  best  odour  with  the 
see  of  Rome,  his  notions  of  the  papal  pre- 
rogatives not  being  sufficiently  high  to 
reach  the  views  there  entertained  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  His  doctrine,  my 
loras,  (and  he  gives  it  as  a  moderated 
opinion  between  two  extremes)  is  this  :— 
**  That  the  Pope,  as  Pope,  has  not  directly 
and  immediately  any  temporal,  but  only 
a  spiritual  power;  nevertbeless,  that  by 
reason  of  the  spiritual,  he  lias,  at  least, 
indirectly,  a  certain  power,  and  that 
supreme,  in  temporals  :'*—<<  That  the 
power  of  the  Pope  is  indeed  properly,  in 
Itself,  and  directly,  spiritual ;  but  that  by 
It  he  can  dispose  of  the  temporal  things 
of  all  christians,  when  that  is  required  for 
the  end  of  the  spiritual  power,  to  which 
the  ends  of  all  temporal  powers  are  sub- 
ordinate; for  though  he  has  no  merely 
temporal  power,  yet  he  has,  in  ordine  ad 
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bonum  spirituale,  the  hiehest  ])Ower  over 
temporals.*'  Again  ;—*<  The  spiritual  power 
does  not  mix  itself  in  temporal  concerns, 
but  suffers  all  things  to  proceed,  as  before 
the  union,  so  long  as  they  do  not  oppose 
the  spiritual  end,  or  be  not  necessary  to 
obtain  it.  But  if  any  thing  of  this  sort 
occurs,  the  spiritual  can,  and  ought  to 
coerce  the  temporal,  by  any  way  or  means 
which  shall  seem  necessary  for  its  pur- 
pose.''*— This  exposition  needs  no  com- 
ment. 

But,  my  lords,  how  stands  this  matter 
in  the  present  day?  Will  the  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  these  realms  be  con- 
tent to  acknowledge  the  king's  supremacy 
*^m  all  causes,  and  over  all  persons, 
ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  ?"  Will  they 
allow  that  the  Pope  has  no  spiritual  juris- 
diction within  these  realms?  Will  the 
Pope  himself  relinquish  his  claim  to  ap- 
pomt  the  clergy,  and  to  rule  them  ?  Will 
he  forego  his  superintendance  over  them 
in  their  respective  diocesan  or  pastoral 
characters,  or  surrender  such  points  as 
may  interfere  with  the  jurisprudence  of 
this  country  ?  My  lords,  I  nardhr  need 
say,  that  hitherto  no  symptom  of  a  dis- 
position to  do  this  has  appeared,  either  in 
the  Pope  himself,  or  in  those  who  are 


*  **  Tertia  sententia  media,  et  Catho* 
Iicorum  Theologorum  communis,  ponti- 
ficem,  ut  pontificem,  non  habere  direct^ 
et  immediate  uUam  temporalem  potes- 
tatem,  sed  soldm  spiritualem;  tamen 
ratione  spiritualis  habere  saltem  indirect^ 
pocestatem  quandam,  eam<][ue  summam, 
in  temporalibus." — ^Bellarmm.  de  Potest. 
Pontif.  I.  5,  c  1 . — <(  Potestatem  summi 
pontificis  propria,;  per  se,  et  direct^  spiri- 
tualem esse,  sed  per  cam  disponere  posse 
de  rebus  temporalibus  omnium  Christia- 
norum,  cum  id  requiritur  ad  finem  spiri- 
tualis potestatis,  cui  subordinantur  nnes 
temporalium  omnium  potestatum."— Ibid, 
c.  5.— <^  Etsi  non  habeat  ullam  merd  tem- 
poralem potestatem,  tamen  habereinordine 
ad  bonum  spirituale  summam  potestatem 
disponendi  de  temporalibus  rebus  omnium 
Christianorum/'— Ibid,  c  6. — ^'^  Itaque 
spiritualis  [sc  potestas]  non  se  miscet 
temporalibus  negotiis,  sed  sinit  omnia 
procedere,  sicut  antequam  essent  con- 
junctae,  dummodo  non  obsint  fini  spiri- 
tuali,  aut  non  sint  necessaria  ad  eum  con- 
sequendum.  Si  autem  tale  quid  accidat, 
spiritualis  potestas  potest  et  debet  coercere 
temporalem,  omni  ratione  ac  via,  qus  ad 
id  necessaria  esse  videbitur*'— -Ibid.  c.  6. 
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hound  in  allegiance  to  him.  Again,  there- 
fore, I  must  insist,  that  theirs  can  only  be 
a  dif  ided  allegiance  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
they  are  disqualified  for  such  an  extension 
of  privileges  and  favours,  as  may  be  fiurly 
expected  by  their  fellow-subjects  who 
labour  not  under  similar  disqualifications, 

I  am  anxious,  however,  to  fortify  myself 
in  these  representations  by  authorities 
which  your  lordships  may  deem  unexcep* 
tiondble.  Among  those  who  are  com- 
monly reputed  to  have  been  what  are 
called  high-churchmen,  I  miffht  name 
Laud,  StiUingfleet,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Leslie 
the  non«juror,  Hickes,  Atterbury,  the  two 
Sherlocks,  and  bishop  Honley;  not  to 
mention  a  living  prelate  now  near  me, 
who  has  treated  this  subject  with  his 
wonted  learning  and  ability.  All  these 
haye  (I  believe)  touched  upon  the  papal 
supremacy  as  among  the  most  dangerous 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

But  these  notions,  my  lords,  are  not  con* 
fined  to  high-church  writers ;  and  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  would  rather  resort  to 
aotborities  more  likely  to  be  well  received 
by  the  adyocates  of  the  proposed  conces- 
sions to  the  Roman  Catholics;  writers, 
well  known  to  have  been  zealously  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
friendly  to  theextension  of  religiousliberty. 
Among  these,  I  would  first  mention  arch- 
bishop Wake,  whom  I  remember  to  have 
had  tne  gratification  of  hearing  warmly 
eulogised  in  this  House ;  an  eulogy  in 
which  I  can  most  cordially  join.  That 
excellent  prelate  laboured  with  great 
earnestness  to  effect  an  union  between 
the  Enfflish  and  Gallician  Churches ;  and 
after  along  and  patient  perseverance  in 
the  attempt,  had  the  mortification  to  find 
his  endeayours  frustrated,  and  the  whole 
scheme  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the 
impracticability  of  coming  to  a  right  un« 
derstanding  upon  this  point  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  authority.  Other  prelates  of  the 
same  class  were  Tillotson,  Burnet,  and 
Gibson,  all  strenuous  opposers  to  Popery, 
yet  sincere  advocates  of  toleration.  But 
I  pass  over  these  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  lordships  to  those  great  writers, 
Locke  and  Hoadley,  on  whom  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  the  highest  enco- 
miums bestowed  in  this  House :  and  the 
point,  my  lords,  to  which  I  request  your 
attention,  is  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselyes  appear  to 
hold  these  admired  friends  of  religious 
freedom.  For  this  purpose,  we  can  hardly 


resort  to  higher  authority  than  that  of  Dr« 
Milner,  the  oracle  of  the  present  day 
amonethe  English  members  of  the  Romish 
church.  These,  my  lords,  are  Dr.  Milner's 
sentiments  concerning  Locke  and  Hoadley. 
— "  The  Socinian  Locke,  who  will  not 
allow  of  Catholics  being  tolerated,  on  the 
demonstrated  false  pretext  that  they  can- 
not tolerate  other  Christians.*' — "  Bishop 
Hoadley,  who  had  no  religion  at  all  of  his 
own,  would  not  allow  the  Catholics  to 
enjoy  theirs,  because  he  says,  no  oaths 
and  solemn  assurances,  no  regard  to  truth, 
justice,  or  honour  can  restrain  them.  This 
IS  the  hypocriticid  plea  for  the  intolerance 
of  a  man  who  was  m  the  constant  habit  of 
yiolating  all  his  oaths  and  engagements  to 
a  church  which  had  raised  him  to  rank 
and  fortune,  and  who  systematically  pur- 
sued its  degradation  into  his  own  anti-. 
Christian  Socinianism,  by  professed  deceit 
and  treachery."  So  much,  my  lords,  for 
the  good-will  which  Papists  bear  towards 
writers  whom,  of  all  others,  their  Protes- 
tant friends  are  continually  holding  up  as 
modek  of  liberality  of  sentiment. 

Together  with  bishop  Hoa4Iey,  I  might 
also  mention  Dr.  Sykes  and  otli^rs  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  Baneorian 
Controversy,  as  advocates  of  bishop  Hoad« 
ley's  sentiments  on  spiritual  and  ecdesi* 
astical  authority.  Dr.  Sykes,  in  particular^ 
wrote  a  tract  with  this  title;  << Enquiry 
how  far  Papists  ought  to  be  treated  nere 
as  good  subjects :  and  how  far  they  are 
chargeable  with  the  tenets  commonly  im- 
puted to  them."  It  is  true,  that  this  and 
other  similar  publications  came  forth  at 
or  near  the  time  when  the  Pretender  had 
raised  a  rebellion  in  this  country,  and 
much  of  their  weight  and  influence  may 
be  supposed  to  haye  been  derived  from 
that  circumstance.  But  what  I  particu- 
larly wish  to  impress  upon  your  lordships 
is  this: — that,  to  whatever  occurrences 
they  might  owe  their  origin,  the  arg^uments 
and  mode  of  reasoning  contained  m  them 
haye  little  reference  to  any  particular 
crisis  ;  but  turn  chiefly,  if  not  enturely,  on 
those  fixed  and  unalterable  tenets  of 
Popery,  which  then  bound,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  bind,  ail  Papists  in  obedience  to 
the  holy  see.  It  is,  in  short,  their  pro- 
fessing a  divided  allegiance  between  the 
Pope  and  their  Sovereign,  that  renders 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  these  writers,  ab- 
solutely disqualified  for  places  of  trust 
and  power  in  the  state. 

Descending  now  to  our  own  times,  what 
do  we  find  to  be  the  present  state  of 
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Poperj,  with  reference  to  these  points  in 
particular,  as  well  as  to  other  tenets 
i^bich  distinguish  it  from  the  Popish 
church? 

Mj  lords,  there  can  hardly,  I  conceive, 
be  a  greater  cause  of  offence  to  a  Roman 
Catholic,  than  to  question  the  immutability 
of  his  faith.  It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  that  its  creed  is  un- 
diangeable,  and  its  authority  infallible. 
Its  tenets  are,  at  least,  in  the  present  day 
considered  to  be  conformable  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent ;  and  con- 
seouently  may  foirly  be  tried  bj  that  stand- 
ara*  And  while  the  catechism  of  that 
Council,  and  the  creed  of  pope  Pius  the 
5th  are  received  as  accredited  authorities 
by  which  the  Roman  Catholics  still  abide, 
we  can  hardly  be  accused  of  misrepresen- 
tation in  bnnging  their  statements  to 
that  test. 

In  what  respect,  then,  isPoperychanged? 
It  is  continually  assumed  by  those  who 
advocate  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  that 
dieir  peculiar  tenets  are  no  longer  main- 
tained to  the  same  extent,  or  in  the  same 
acceptation  as  heretofore ;  but  have  un- 
dergone certain  modi6cations  and  inter- 
pretations, which  render  them  compara- 
tively harmless.  Nay,  great  efforts  have 
been  recently  made,  both  by  Romish  wri- 
ters and  their  friends,  to  show  that  their 
doctrines  approximate  much  more  towards 
those  of  the  church  of  England  than  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  case,  and 
have  at  length  approached  so  nearly  to 
our  own,  as  to  present  but  a  shade  of 
difference  between  them. 

My  lords,  there  is  nothing  new  in  these 
attempts.  The  very  same  efforts  were 
made  lon^  since  by  Bossuet,  and  were 
successfully  encountered  and  overthrown 
by  archbishop  Wake.  It  has  often  been 
the  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome  to  resort 
to  tnis  expedient,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
its  own  vindication,  and  to  fkcilitate  the 
work  of  proselytism  among  Protestants. 
A  fresh  instance  of  this  policy  has  also 
been  brought  before  us  in  the  examination 
of  certain  Roman  Catholic  prelates  before 
the  committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament on  the  state  of  Ireland.  A  very 
favourable  opportunity  then  presented 
itself  to  them  for  such  a  purpose,  of  which 
they  availed  themselves  with  no  incon- 
siderable skill  and  ahility.  Several  of  the 
questions  put  to  them  appear  to  have 
been  of  that  kind  which  arc  technically 
called  'heading  questions;"  such  as  almost 
suggested  the  answers  sought  for,  and 
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such  as  those  who  were  to  furnish  the 
answers  might  be  supposed  most  willing 
to  give.  In  this  way,  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  frame  a  plausible  representation 
of  several  articles  of  the  Romish  faith, 
and  to  give  them  such  a  colouring  as 
might  readily  satisfy  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  no  other  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. Half  an  hour^s  cross-examination 
mieht  greatly  have  altered  the  aspect  of 
such  evidence,  and  have  placed  it  in  a 
very  different  lisht. 

But,  my  lords,  taking  this  evidence  in 
the  most  ravourable  pomt  of  view,  what 
is  the  result  ?  Is  any  point  of  the  Pope's 
spiritual  supremacy  abandoned?  Does 
not  Papal  infallibility  (so  far  as  concerns 
an  absolute  submission  to  the  Papal  see 
in  matters  of  faith)  remain  the  same  ?  Is 
its  principle  of  intolerance  renounced  ? 
Is  it  less  intent  than  heretofore  upon  pro- 
selytism i  Is  its  dominion  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men  less  absolute  than  in 
former  times  ?  If  in  these  respects  it  still 
presents  to  us  the  same  features,  there  is 
no  need  to  extend  the  inquiry  to  other 
doctrines  less  immediately  affecting  the 
question  before  us. 

To  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject  of 
papal  supremacy,  let  it  be  remembered, 
my  lords,  that  the  spiritual  authority  of 
the  church  of  Rome  extends  to  matters  of 
practice  as  well  as  of  faith.  Such  also  is 
the  spirit  of  proselytism  she  cherishes, 
that  her  clergy  are' bound  to  it  by  the 
most  solemn  engagements  at  their  ordi- 
nation ;  an  obligation  never  imposed  upon 
our  own  clergy.  Above  all,  my  lords, 
look  at  the  absolute  dominion  exercised  bj 
the  Romish  bishops  and  pastors  over  every 
individual  of  their  flocks ;  to  which,  per- 
haps, there  is  nothing  parallel  in  any  other 
Christian  community.  To  instance  only  in 
the  use  of  auricular  confession,  as  it  is 
termed;  a  duty,  exacted  from  every 
member  of  their  church,  and  made  impe- 
rative as  to  eveiT  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  under  penalties  the  most  appalling. 
My  lords,  it  is  frightful  to  think  upon  the 
state  of  subjection  in  which  the  whole 
body  of  the  laity  are  thus  enthralled ;  and 
of  the  unbounded  influence  thus  obtained 
over  them  by  the  priesthood ;  more  espe- 
cially when  connected  with  the  inviolable 
secresy  imposed  on  the  priest  himself,  in 
the  discharge  of  this  part  of  his  duty.  Of 
the  possible  effect  of  this  upon  the  inter- 
ests, nay,  the  very  existence  c»f  govern- 
ment, we  may  form  some  conception,  from 
the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Doyle,  in  his 
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Use  ezsaiinalion  i^efare  your  lordsbipt' 
committee.  .  Being  interrogated  wiib  re- 
spect to  the  effect  of  this  obligation  tp  se- 
cresy,  upon  that  part  of  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance which  requires  the  subject  to  dis- 
close to  the  government  any  treasonable 
designs  or.  practices  which  ma^  come  to 
his  knowlecigea  Dr.  Doyle  replies,  <*  The 
secrets  communicated  in  cop&ssion,  are 
sucj)  as  we  are .  supposed  lo  become  ac- 
quainted i^ith:  as  ministers  of  th^  Sacra* 
ment  of  pc^nance ;  and  in  that  capacity  we 
4o  not  consider  ourselves  bound,  by  the 
oath  of  allegiance  which  we  take,  to  re- 
treat ^ecretf  cpqnmitled  to  us  in  that  way; 
and  as  our  rite  of  confession  is  known  to 
the  laws,  gnd  Oiir  doctrines  with  regard  to 
it  universally  acknowledged  to  exist  in 
ourchurchi  the  oath  which  binds  us  to 
discover  any  treason  against  the  state,  or 
against  his  majesty, .  which  may  come  to 
out  knowledge;,  does  not  oblige  us  to  re* 
veal  any  thing  with  which  we  may  be- 
come acquainted  in .  sacramental  confes- 
sion ;.  that  is  the  manner  in  which  we  un- 
derstand tlie  clause  of  the  oath.'* 

Hiis  is»  indeed,  an  extraordinary  in*j 
stance  of  ingenuity  in  the  interpretation, 
of  an  oath ;  and  I  might  comment  on  the 
insecurity  to  the  state,  ia  allowing  such  aj 
restriction  of  its  meaning  as  must  render 
it  almost  nugatory ;  since  it  might  totally 
annul  its  operation  in  the  very  case  where 
the  danger  would  be  most  instant  and  in- 
evitable. But,  my  lords,  I  advert  to  it 
chie4^,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ob- 
servation, which  has  frequently  occurred 
tome*,  in  reflecting  on  this  subject.  It> 
has  often  been  cast  as  a  reproach  upon 
Roman  Catholics,  that  they  aro  not  to  be  \ 
bound.by  ^e  obligations  of  an  oath,  be^ : 
cause  they  admit  of  certain  mental  reser*- ; 
vations  incompatible  with  its  strict  and; 
full  observance.  My  lords,  I  have  always ; 
felt  this,  to  be  an  unworthy  and  ofienstve' 
insinuation,  unjustly  affectine  the  charac^ 
ters  of  a  body  of  men  whom  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  regard  as  deserving  of 
such  an  opprpbriuou  I  believe  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  nobility  and  gentrv  to  be  as 
incapable  of  thuf.  tamperii^  with  an  oath, 
as  any  of  the  Protestant  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  realm*  I  believe  them  to  be 
as  incapat»1e  of  mental  reservation;  and, 
Iherefore,  in  their  mode  of  reconciling  the 
allegiance  they  swear ,  to  .the  Sovereign  in 
tempoi»ls,  wjth  that  which,  they  conscien- 
tiously h<4d  to  be  .due  to  the  Pope  in  spi- 
rituals,. I  have  always  imagined  that  thpy 
aatisfi^  their  minds  by  some  such  con- 
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^ructive  interpretation,  as  that  wlitch  Dr. 
Doyle  has  here  distinctly  avowed  wkh  re- 
gard to  the  secres^  of  confession.  I  have 
conceived  they  might  reason  thu9.:-*The 
state  knows  our  obligations  to:the  Pope ; 
it  knows  that  we  owe  him  obedience,  impli- 
cit obedience,  on  certain  pomts ;  it  knows 
that  we  regard  this  as  an  obligation  para- 
miOunt  to  dl  others;  and  therefore  it  can^ 
not  accuse  us  of  mental  or  secret  reserva- 
tion! in  taking  the  oath  under  such  a  re*- 
striciion.  The  reservation  is  not  mental, 
is  not  insidious,  Is  not  delusive  :  it  is  open 
and  avowed ;  and  if  the  legislature  think 
fit  to  accept  these  our  conditional  protes- 
tations and  fidelity  and  submission,  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  on  either  side. 
—If  this,  mj  lords,  be  a  correct  notion, 
that  I  have  uurmed,  Drv  Doyle  may  fsirly 
be  considered,  in  this  instance,  as  virtually 
speaking  the  general  sentiments  both  of 
the  der^  and  laity  of  his  communion,  on 
every  point  of  dotyirelativ^  to  the  state, 
as  well  as  this :  and  th^  state  ba|  only  to 
view  the  matter  in  this  light,  and  act.  ac- 
cordingly. But  can  it  be  doubtful,  what, 
in  prudence  and  due  regard,  to  the  public 
aafetv,  ought  to  be  the  conduct  of  the 
legislature  towards  persons  whose  upright, 
honourable,  and  conscientious  adherence 
to  their  principles,  ^for  upright,  honour^ 
able,  enu  conscienuous  1  most  willingly 
presume  it  to  be),  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  to  render  more  than  such  a  condi- 
tional and  imperfect  submission  to  the  go- 
vernment onaer  which  they  live  ? 

Mv  lords,  there  are  several  othejr  points 
on  which  I  had  intended  to  make  spme 
observations :  but  I  refrain,  froos  an  un- 
willingness to  trespass.  fuQher  on  your  at- 
tention. Much  might  be,  said  im  the  ef* 
facts  of  penance,  absolution,  and  indul- 
gences, as  maintained  by  the  Romish 
church;  on  the  acknowledged  difficulties 
respecting  marringe,  as  statcid  alio  by  Dr. 
Doyle ;  on  excommonictitioii ;  Qn  .  the 
Pope's  power  in  nominating  to  episcopal 
sees )  and  on  the  geneial  principle,  siHl 
so  pertinaciously,  main  tamed,  of  the  en* 
tire  independence  of  the  diurch  of  Rome, 
in  ita  spiritual  capacity,  on  any  temporal 
authonty,  rule  ^r  governance.  While 
these  continue  lobe  th|9  avowed  tenets  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  agam  I  .ask,  are 
they  not  really  Papists  ?  and  tan  thejr  ad- 
missibiUryie.the  same  power  and  trust 
wiih-Qther  suhjecta.be  neasonably  claimed, 
or  safely  eranfied? 

My  lords,  in  making  these  observatiotts, 
iet  me  once  more  disclaim  any  sentiment^ 
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of  ill  Willi  any  hoitile  or  unchriitian  feel- 
ings towards  those  who  -are  the  objects  of 
them.  MjT  lords,  if  1  know  mjself,  I  am 
not  of  an  intolerant  spirit ;  and  it  is  paiq- 
ful  to  me  to  seem  opposed  ta  a  body  of 
men  whom  I  know  how  to  respect  and  to 
esteem.  In  the  early  psrt  of  my  profes* 
sional  life,  I  Jived  in  habits  of  social  and 
^iendly  mtercourse  with  persons  of  dis- 
tinction among  them,  for  whom  I  enter- 
tained a  sincere  regard.  With  others  of 
the^aroe  description  I  have  since  colti- 
vated  acottaintance,  and  hope  still  to  con- 
tinue doing  so.  I  can  honoor  a  papist, 
who  is  a  pepist  indeed ;  and  I  can  honour 
dissenters  of  other  denominations,  who  are 
dissenters  indeed.  But  I  cannot  equally 
honour  those  who  affect  an  approximation 
of  sentiment  to  ourselves  in  matters  even 
of  essential  importance  where  there  can 
be  no  real  agreement.  The  best  founda- 
tion of  unaTOcted  good-will  between  par- 
ties thus  differing  in  religion,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  honest  and  ingenuous  avowal 
or  such  difference,  without  compromising 
our  own  principles  or  being  intolerant  of 
those  of  others. 

One  more  observation,  my  lords,  I  can- 
not forbear  to  offer.  The  declared  object 
of  the  proposed  measure  is  to  conciliate 
the  Roiban  Catholics.  But -has  it  been 
sufficiently  considered,  what  may  be  the 
result,  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  Protestant  community  ?  The  effect, 
even  in  removing  dusatisfaction  from  the 
lower  orders,  at  l«ast,  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, appears  to  me  exceedingly  doubt- 
fUl,  if  not  hopeless.  But  supeosing  it  to 
have  that  effect,  what  are  likely  to  be  the 
feelings  of  our  Protestant  fellow  subjects  ? 
What  can  be  expected  but  a  revival  of 
those  protracted  and  acrimonious  contro- 
versies which,  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution,  so  vehemently  agitated  the 
public  mind  ?  A  struggle  might  probably 
ensue ;  and  not  only  would  it,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  the  natural  inclination 
of  the  clergy  of  our  establishment,  but  it 
would  become  their  bounden  duty  to  press 
forward  in  vindicatioR  of  their  own  spiri- 
tual rights  and  liberties,  and  those  or  the 
laity  committed  to  their  charge.  I  have 
no  fear,  my  lords,  of  the  issue  of  such  a 
struggle.  When  I  look  around  me,  snd 
see  the  daily  increasing  phalanx  of  able 
and  learned  defenders  or  o«r  church,  I 
eannot  doubt  of  a  favourable  result :  and 
having  now  passed  the  meridian  of  life  my- 
self, It  gives  me  increased  satisfaction  to 
contemf^Ate  such  a  prospect.    Neverthe- 
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less,  my  lords,  I  cannot  but  deprecate  any 
course  of  proceeding  that  may  render  such 
a  conflict  necessary.  I  am  too  conver^aat 
with  polemics  (perhaps  have  been  too 
much  of  a  polemic  myselfl,  not  to  know 
that  these  contests  unavoiaably  engender 
strife,  and  enmity,  and  bitterness,  of  which 
no  one  can  foresee  the  termination. 

My  lords,  for  these  reasons,  among 
many  others,  I  cannot  but  view  the  pre- 
sent bill  as  most  objectionable  in  its  prin^ 
ciples,  and  ill-calculated  to  produce  any 
such  effects  as  would  justify  your  lordships 
in  suffering  it  to  pass  into  a  law.  I  must 
therefore  meet  it  with  my  decided  nega- 
tive- 

The  Bishop  of  Norxoich  rose  and  said:— 

My  lords,  the  learned  prelate  has 
gone  somewhat  out  of  his  way  to  allude 
to  expressions  of  mine  on  a  former  oc- 
casion respecting  civil  and  religious  liber* 
ty,  for  which  I  had  the  authority  of  two 
of  the  greatest  men  whom  this  or  any 
other  country  ever  produced— I  mean 
Locke  andHoadley.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  trouble  your  lordships  by  repeating 
what  I  then  said;  but  I  most  certainly  see 
no  occasion  to  retract  a  single  syllable  of 
what  I  asserted. 

If  the  learned  prelate,  and  those  of  the 
clergy  who  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  It  is  expedient  to  withhold  from  good 
and  loyal  civil  subjects  the  civil  privileges 
of  the  government  under  which  they  live,  on 
account  of  inaocent,  though  (inourjudg^ 
ment)  erroneous  religious  opinions,  would 
be  content  to  state  their  own  sentiments, 
without  intimating  that  all  true  firiends  to 
our  excellent  ecclesiastical  establishment 
must  entertam  the  same  sentiments,  I 
should  feel  very  little  disposed,  **  in  life's 
last  stage,"  to  obtrude  myself  upon  your 
lordships'  attention  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion ;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a  per- 
son in  my  situation  to  sit  silent  under 
the  most  distant  suspicion  of  being  de- 
ficient in  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  that 
church  of  which  he  is  a  minister,  because 
he  feels  strongly,  and  expresses  plainly 
what  he  feels,  whenever  the  wrongs,  the  in- 
sults,— the  unprovoked  and  crqel  wrongs, 
—  which,  year  after  year,  are  heaped 
upon  more  than  five  millions  of  as  loyal 
subjects,  and  as  conscientious  Christians^ 
as  any  in  his  majesty's  dominions,  become 
the  topic  of  public  discussion :  and  be- 
cause he  presumes  to  doubt,  whether  aa 
obiitinate  perseverance  in  this  narrow 
wretched  qrstem  of  exclusion,  be  the  best- 
method  of  promoting  ike  real  interest  of 
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the  united  church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Thif^  my  lords,  is  the  point  at  issue, 
between  myself  and  my  clerical  brethren, 
whose  petitions  crowd  your  lordships*  table, 
1  will  not  say  exclusively  crowd  it;  but  I 
ipay  be  permitted  to  say,  that  (with  the 
roucb*to*be-laroented  exception  of  the 
<;]er£y)  the  education  and  property  of 
the  kingdom  are  most  decidedly  m  favour 
of  the  bill  now  under  your  lordships'  con- 
sideration* If  it  be  not  so,  why  are  there 
no  county  petitions ;  why  no  petitions  from 
the  city  of  London ;  none  from  West* 
minster;  none  from  Southwark;  none,  or 
not  more  than  one  or  two,  from  any  of 
our  numerous,  flourishing,  and  populous 
commercial  towns  ?  All  are  silent ;  *<  sed 
dum  Ucent,  clamant."  They  cry  aloud 
that  public  opinion  is  unquestionably 
friendly  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics. 

But  the  CaUiolics,  it  is  said,  are  in- 
tolerant ;  and  to  justify  this  charge,  re- 
course is  had  to  the  transactions  of  a^ 
long  since  past— ages,  when  toleration 
was  neither  practised  or  understood  by 
Christians  of  any  denomination :  for  Knox, 
and  Calvin,  and  even  Cranmer,  were  per- 
secutors as  well  as  Bonner  and  the  duke 
of  Alva.  Can  it,  then,  answer  any  eood 
purpose,  to  revive  the  memory  of  facts, 
eoually  disgraceful  to  both  parties— facts, 
which  every  wise  and  good  man  would 
wish,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  to 
bury  (if  it  were  possible)  in  eternal  ob- 
livion? 

An>  appeal  is  next  made  to  modern 
history,  by  a  noble  lord  on  the  cross- 
benches  (Colchester) :  let  us  see  with  what 
justice.  I  call  upon  him  to  show  me  a 
single  country  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  so 
degraded  by  persecuting  laws  as  England 
is :  I  call  upon  him  to  show  me  a  single 
countnr,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
treatecf  with  so  much  harshness  and  in- 

Sice  as  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  un- 
py  Ireland.  <*  But,**  says  the  noblelord, 
e  oppressive  laws  so  much  complained 
of  have  been  repealed  for  half  a  century." 
A  very  able  writer,  and  a  very  honest 
patriot— I  mean  sir  H.  Parnell, — ^in  his 
accurate  history  of  the  penal  laws  of  Ire- 
land, tells  us  a  very  different  story.  I 
will  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  sad  de- 
tail ;  as  it  is  not  my  intention  to  aggra^ 
▼ate,  but  to  heal. 

I  have  to  detain  your  lordships  only  a  few 
minutes  more.  If  it  could  be  proved — 
but  I  think  it  never  will— that  the  worldly 
advantage  of  any  particular  ecclesiastical 
^irtablishment  of"^  Christianity  cannot  be 


maintained  without  an  obvious  violation, 
on  the  part  of  it#  members,  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  f  uch, 
for  instance,  as  that  most  excellent  pre- 
cept "  to  do  unto  others,  in  all  cases,  as  we 
would  they  should  do  unto  us ;''  and  that 
**  new  commandment  to  love  one  another*' 
— new,  both  in  degree  and  extent,  which 
our  Divine  Master  bequeathed. to  his  fol- 
lowers, as  his  last  and  best  legacy  ;  if,  I 
say,  even  the  church  of  England  cannot 
stand,  unless  its  members  be  called  upon 
to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  these  dis* 
tinguishing  precepts  of  our  holy  religion, 
I,  ^r  one,  should  say,  without  the  smallest 
hesitation,  let  it  fall :  for,  my  lords,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten,  that  an  ecclesiastical 
establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity, 
but  the  mode  only  of  propagating  its  doc- 
trines ;  as  has  been  accurately  and  justly 
remarked  by  archdeacon  Paley.  It  seems, 
then,  to  follow,  as  a  lesitimate  consequence, 
that  the  outward  buildine,  the  mere  fabric 
of  the  temple,  would  hardly  be  worth 
preserving,  if  that  charity,  which  is  the 
guardian  angel  of  the  inner  temple,  had 
taken  its  flight,  and  <*  the  glory  was  de- 
parted." 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  asked — indeed,  I 
have  been  asked  more  than  once — ^if  1 
feel  prepared  to  abide  by  the  result  of  my 
opinions;  a  result  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  some,  must  be  attended  with  the 
entire  loss  of  those  pecuniary  advantages, 
and  of  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House, 
which  I  derive  from  my  present  situation 
in  the  established  church  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion, my  lords,  my  answer  is  vety  short, 
and  yitry  sincere.  Worldly  advantages, 
of  whatever  description,  which  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  oppression  of  five  mil- 
lions of  loyal  fellow-subjects,  and  con* 
scien  tious  fello  w-christ  ians,  lia  ve  n  o  charms 
for  me :  they  are  poor  and  valueless ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  hold  them  by  so  bad  a  tenure : 
on  the  contrary,  I  would  gladly  relinquish 
them  to-morrow,  and  **  eat  my  br^d  in 
peace  and  privacy,**  if  by  so  doinff,  the 
cause  which  I  have  at  heart  could  be 
effectually  promoted. 

These,  my  lords,  are  my  genuine  senti- 
ments :  they  have  been  the  same  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  I  am  now  much 
too  old  to  change  them.  I  dare  not, 
however,  rashly  say,  as  has  been  said, 
that  whatever  alteration  of  drqumstances 
may  occur  in  this  ever-shifting  scene  of 
human  life,  these  sentiments  will  remain 
unaltered:  but  I  will  say,  that,  reflect- 
ing  seriously    upon   what   has    passed. 
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and  k  stilt  Dasiilig  before  mj  tjes,  there 
it  very  little  probabOity  of  mj  thinking 
diAmilly  ftom  irhat  I  noir  do. 

With  re»pect'  to  the  political  part  of 
the  aafajecty  noir  Imdelr  your  lorasbipa' 
eoMtderatieii,  it  is  not  in  my  province ; 
and,  if  it  were,  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
wear^  yotir  lordships'  attention,  by  a 
repetition  of  those  nnanswered  and  un- 
abswerable  arffuments,  which  have  been 
so  often  urged,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics, 
by  many^  of  the  best  and  wisest  men  of 
tiie  age  in  which  we  live  : — I  must,  not* 
withstanding,  rentore  to  obs^ve,  tliat 
your  lordships  have,  once  more,  an  oppor- 
tlinfty  of  doing  tardy  justice  to  a  large 
portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects-«an  op- 
portunity whicb,  if  meglepted,  is  likely  to 
be  followed,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
by  events  which  neither  the  wisdom  nor 
the  povi^er  of  government  may  be  able 
to  control. 

Lord  Carherry  referred  to  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Doyle,  and  expressed  his  warm 
desire  that  his  majesty's  government  would 
take  up  this  great  question  at  a  measure 
of  state,  aind  see  hdW  far  the  polic;^  of  the 
British  constitution,  and  the  principles  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  were  reconcileable. 
Of  this  be  was  quite  convinced,  that  there 
could  be  np  permanent  peace  \ti  Ireland, 
as  long  as  the  subject  was  lefl  unsettled. 

The  Bii^p  of  Chester  rose  and  said : 

My  Lords;—!  rise  under  considerable 
embarrassment  to  the  discussion  of  this 
quelBtion;  an  embarrassment  proceeding, 
sot  only  from  the  unspeakable  importance 
of  the  (|uestipn  itself,  which,  under  what* 
•vet  pomt  of  view  I  contemplate  it,  pre* 
•ants  roe  only  with  a  choice  of  evils— but 
an  embarrassment  arising  from  Onding 
myself  opposed  in  opinion  to  many  of 
diosCf  whose  virtues  I  revere  and  love ; 
whose  friendship  I  hold  to  be  amongst 
the  most 'honourable  distinctions  of  my 
life ;  whose  wisdom '  I  have  great  reason 
to  respect;  and  to  whose  political  expe* 
rience  I  am  sensible  that  I- ought  to  bow. 
But  theret  are  acts  of  duty,  my  lords,  the 
faithful  peHbrmence  of  which  costs  us  a 
pang,  to  be  compensated  only  by  the 
conscioUSntess  that  they  are  acts  of  diity. 
Whether  .riiy  conviction  may  be  on  this 
momentous  question,  I  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it  is  a  deli- 
berate conviction ;  the  result  of  much 
painfol  research  and  inquiry;,  and,  in 
justice  to  myself,  I  ought  to  add,  that 
it  is  in  opposition  to  my  easly  opinions. 
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The  change,  mdeed,  is  not  of  recent  date ;' 
but  I  do  remember  the  time,  when  iny 
mind— imbuedwith  those  nrinciples  of  civil 
and  religious  lil>erty  wKi'cn  are  interwoven 
with  the  very  rudhnents  of  i^ducation  In 
this  country,  and  disgusted  with  the  se- 
verity of  the  penal  code  in  some  of  ita 
more  hideous  features— was  tnclnied  to 
regard  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  favour.  But  when  I  became  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
and  constitution  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  their  absolute  incompatibility  with 
those  very  principles  which  had  ted  me 
to  favour  its  pretensions— when  I  under- 
stood, not  only  the  importance  of  an  esta- 
blished ch  urch,  but  the  impossibility  of  bar- 
ing any  establishment  without  certain  pri- 
vileges and  co-ordinate  disabilities — ^when 
I  reflected  upon  the  evils  which  Popery,  at 
least,  if  not  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
had  hiflicted  on  this  country,  on  Europe, 
on  the  world— and  when  I  was  thoroughly 
convinced,  as  convinced  I  have  long  been, 
that  the  genius  of  that  ecclesiasticaldes- 
potism  remains  essentially  imchanged; 
that  if  it  couches,  it  slumbers  not,  but 
waits  the  opportunity  of  re-asserting  its 
energies  and  grasping  at  its  prey— men, 
my  lords,  my  opinion  was  changed :  and 
if  aught  had  been  wanting  to  the  fulness 
of  that  demonstration  by  Which  this 
change  was  wrought,  I  should  have  found 
it  in  the  evidence  lately  laid  before  your 
lordships;  nay,  in  those  very  parts  of 
that  evidenccf,  by  which,  as  I  understand, 
some  persons  have  been  led  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  dazzled  by  a  marvellous 
brightness,  outshining  the  light  of  histcry, 
experience,  and  common  sense.  But  it 
may  be  said,  my  lords — ^it  has  been  for 
the  tenth  time  this  very  night,  if  not 
asserted,  yet  insinuated — that  I  come  to 
the  decision  of  this  momentous  question 
an  interested,  and  a  prejudiced  judge : 
that  I  come  into  court  with  my  eyes 
blinded,  but  not  for  the  ends  of  justice ;' 
and  with  a  preponderating  weight  already 
cast  into  one  scale.  But,  my  lords,  I  ask 
with  con6dence— I  ask  this  Hotise,  and^ 
let  the  question  be  repeated  to  the  coon- 
try — what  right  has  any  noble  lord,  to' 
impute  to  the  Protestant  bishops  of  Eng- 
land, motives  of  base  and  sordlid  interest,' 
as  the  main-springs  of  their  oppositbn  to' 
this  measure?  1  ask,  my  lords,  what 
ri^rht  ?  I  mean,  what  grounds  are  there' 
of  history  dr  of  observation  to  justify  the 
charge?  Were  they  motives  of  personal 
interest,  which  led  the  seven  bishops  to 
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resist  ttie*  aAitnnry  betisiiM  of  a  Popish 
kingy  to  whose  person  they  were  sealoosly 
attached ;  abd  to  embrace  imprisooment 
and  penecutioni  rather  than  deriate  from 
their  duty  to  the  Protestant  faith  ?  Am- 
bUlon,  mf  lords,  it  may  hare  been ;  that 
just  and  laudable  ambition^  which  I  trust 
has  not  ceased  to  bum  in  the  breasts  of 
their  less  tflcuitrious  successors,  the  ambi- 
tion of  proTing  themselves  Yigilant  sen- 
tinels and  intrepid  champions  of  the 
Church ;  and^  if  need  be,  martyrs  in  her 
cause. 

With  ^qual  justice  might  interested 
modyes  be  imputed  to  your  lordships, 
the  proprietors  of  vast  hereditary  domains, 
when  you  are  sitting  in  deliberatioo  on  the 
laws,  which  have  been  devised  and  enacted 
by  yourselves,  for  the  protection  of  what 
is  called  «<  the  landed  interest"  With 
eoual  justice  might  it  be  said  that  some 
or  the  supporters  of  this  bill  are  swayed 
by  the  spprehjension  of  danger  to  their 
own  possessions.  But  I  pass  by  such 
impoutions,  as  unworthy  of  further  notice,, 
and  as  doing  no  good  service  to  the  cause 
in  which  tliey  are  employed. 

We  have  heard,  my  lords— not  indeed 
this  evening,  although  it  hu  been  alluded 
to— but  in  the  previous  discussions  of 
this  important  question  we  have  heard  a 

Sreat  dfeal  of  the  injustice  and  cruelty  of 
ebarring  four  or  five  millions  of  our  fellow 
subjects  from  the  enjoyment  of  their 
natural  and  indefeasible  rights.  Now,  as 
to  the  principle,  it  roaikes  no  difference, 
whether  it  be  four  millions  of  men  or  four, 
that  aredepnved  of  what  is  said  to  beevenr 
man's  birthright.  I  say  there  is  no  dif- 
ference in  point  of  principle,  whatever 
there  may  be  as  to  political  expediency. 
If,  therefore,  we  are  to  argue  the  question 
on  abstract  principle,  let  tne  consideration 
of  numbers  he  put  aside,  as  an  element 
which  does  not  enter  into  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Jf  the  concessions  be 
just  and  politic,  grant  them,  were  it  but 
to  forty ;  if  otherwise,  refuse  themi  even 
to  four  millions  of  claimants. 

But  let  us  examine  the  meaning  of 
those  words,  *<debarrei)  of  their  civil," 
or  as  some  have  said,  <<  their  natural 
rights  r  Is  there  any  civil  right,  which, 
individual  citizens  may  not  be  called  upon 
to foreg^,  if  public  expediency  demands  the 
sacridce  i  Is  not  this  a  principle,  which, 
in  some  shape  or  other,  must  be  recog- 
nized under  every  imaginable  form  of 
cii^il  government  \  In  our  own  constitu- 
thm,Tavourablt  as  it  is  to  Hberty,  it  is 


recognised  and  acted tipoo,  in  a  degree,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  fbr|j;dtten  by* 
those  persons  who  so  loudfy  denounce 
the  injustice  of  withholding  fVom  any  clasi 
of  men  a  direct  share  in  the  actual  go*' 
vemment  of  the  country?  for  this,  simply 
this,  is  the  civil  right  wnich  is  the  present^ 
object  of  contention.  It  seems  to  me,  I' 
confess,  to  be  as  unjust,  in  the  abstract, 
to  exclude  a  man  from  the  legislature  fbr' 
want  of  a  certain  amount  of  property,  as 
it  is,  to  hold  him  disqualified,  on  account 
of  certain  opinions  which  aflect  the  intes- 
rity  and  security  of  the  commonwealth, 
I  really  s[m  unable,  in  this  view  of  the^ 
aobject,  to  discriminate  between  the 
.shades  of  injustice  in  the  two  cases.  I 
|knowof  only  one  answer  which  can  be  given 
to  this  argument,  which  is,  that  in  the' 
one  case  we  have  a  certain  test  of  qualifi- 
cation; in  the  other,  an  uncertain;  ao' 
answer,  which  does  not  hold  good  with 
respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose 
principles,  if  they  are  Roman  Catholics 
indeea,  are  fixed,*  certain,  and  notoribus.' 
The  fact  is,  that  in  both  cases»  a  civil 
right  Is  concluded  and  foreclosed,  because 
public  expediency  requires  if. 

But  further,  my  lord^,  this  principle  is 
recognized  by  the  supporters  of  the  pre- 
sent bill,  and  in  a  mariner  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary. The  right  of  electing  those 
who  are  to  legislate  for  us,  is  certainly  not 
less  sacred  than  that  of  having  a  direct 
share  in  legislation.  To  take  away  this 
privilege,  is  confessedly  a  greater  viola- 
tion of  natural  justice,  a  more  daring  in- 
road into  the  pale  of  civil  right,  than  a 
mere  exclusion  from  the  legislature.  Yet 
this  ii^  the  y&ty  injustice,  for  so,  arguing  on 
their  own  principles,  1  must  call  it,  which, 
the  advocates  of  civil  right  now  propose' 
to  cotAroit  upon  a  gigantic  scale— by  a 
sort  of  compensation,  which,  to  my  ap- 
prehension, throws  into  the  shade  tne 
minor  solecisms  of  the  penal  code.  To 
admit  with  safety  a  few  favoured  persons 
to  the  pri?ilege  of  legislation,  you  disfran- 
chise three  or  four  hundred  thousand,  and 
deprive  them  of  a  much  more  sacred  and 
inalienable  right.  I  give  no  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  that  measure,  I  am 
only  areurng,  that  the  ablest  advocates  of 
civn  right  are  compelled  to  admit  in 
practice,  that  it  is  liroitable,  and  mav  be 
restricted,  or  withholden  altogether.  Nay 
more,  my  lords,  in  the  very  measure 
which  now  awaits  yom*  decision,  is  this 
principle  acknowleaged  and  embodied  ; 
for  it  proposes  to  continue  and  perpetuate 
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the  ezeltttioii  of  Spiimui  Citbolict  from 
CBftain  offices  of  trust  aod  power,  to 
which  thcj  beve  «  fair  a  right  to  «pire, 
M  to  a  share  aoyoitr  legislative  delibera^ 
tjons.  Of  all  jadicial  situatioiiay  that  of  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  may  well  be  the 
highest  object  of  ambition  to  a  Roouui 
CraoUct  and  his  exclusion  from  it  the 
greatest  grievance;  inasmuch  as  in  the 
decisions  of  a  judge,  who  is  not  confined 
by  the  trammels  of  the  statute  law,  but 
proceeds  upon  a  discreUonarjr  equity, 
there  is  the  greater  scope  for  partiality 
md  prejudice.  Tet  from  this  office,  my 
lords,  we  are  told  bv  one  of  their  own 
decffv,  Mr.  Collins,  the  Roman  Catholics 
wooTd  consent  to  be  excluded,  on  account 
of  the  great  state  necessity  which  requires 
andh  exclusion.  And  this  great  state 
necessity  he  interprets  to  mean,  the  ge- 
neral persuasion  of  the  English  people  that 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  excluded  from 
t|iat  high  office. 

I  maintam,  therefore,  my  lords,  that 
upon  the  plainest  principles  which  regu- 
late civil  society,  upon  the  ground  of 
iiniversal  and  invariable  usage,  by  the 
admission  and  enactment  of  the  framers  of 
tliis  bill,  civil  rights  are  limitable  by  expe- 
diency ;  and  that  a  capacity  to  serve  the 
state  in  offices  of  trust  and  power,  which 
is  not  limitable  by  the  constitution,  where 
there  are  just  grounds  for  limitation,  is 
such  a  capacity  as  is  inconsistent  with  all 
forms  of  government  in  the  world.  I 
think,  then,  my  lords  that  we  have  now 
disposed  of  the  question  of  right ;  the 
next  point  of  inquiry  is,  whether  any 
opinions  can  form  a  just  ground  of  dis- 
qualification  for  civil  office. 

It  has  been  remarked  Asewhere  (with 
what  truth  I  wUl  not  now  stay  to  inquire}, 
that  a  man  is  no  more  answerable  for  his 
opinions,  than  he  is  for  the  colour  of  his 
Hair,  or  his  constitutional  peculiarities. 
Admittinji^,  for  the  sake  of  argument^  the 
justice  of  this  observation,  1  need  hardly 
remind  your  lordships,  that  there  are  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  and  persoiud  de* 
fects,  whicn  do  in  fact  disqualify  a  man 
from  holding  certain  offices.  Thejr  are 
his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  He  is  not 
morally  responsible  for  them:  but  he 
must  patiently  submit  to  the  privation, 
which,  under  the  existing  order  of  things, 
they  unavoidably  bring  upon  him. 

The  question  then  is,  my  lords,  are  the 
opinions  held  by  Roman  Catholics  of  such 
a  nature,  as  to  unfit  them  for  holding  offi- 
ces of  trust  and  power,  and  more  espe- 
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ciaUy  for  being  legislators  in  a  Ptoteatant 
state  ?— that  is  one  question.  Another  is, 
whether  the  exigencv  of  the  present 
case  be  such,  as  should  induce  us,  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  probable  dancers,  to 
venture  upon  a  great  violation  of  consti- 
tutional principle?  A  third  question  is, 
whether  the  measure  now  before  your 
lordships  will  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended  ?— that  ofpacification. 
I  am  not  about  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  these  three  points,  the  last  of  which 
seems  to  me  just  now  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. If  there  be  one  fact,  my  lords, 
which  the  evidence  lately  put  into  jrour 
lordships'  hands  more  dearly  establishes 
than  another,  it  u  this ;  that  up  to  a  very 
recent  date,  the  disturbances  in  Ireland 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Roman  Ca- 
tholic disabilities.  The  calamities  of  that 
unhappy  country  have  a  far  different 
origin.  She  labours  under  the  malignant 
infiuence  of  a  more  deeply-seated,  a  more 
inveterate,  but,  I  trust  in  God,  not  an  in- 
curable disease.  It  was  stated  in  evi- 
dence, bv  a  distinguished  member  of 
another  House,  that  the  proximate  cause 
of  disturbance  in  Ireland,  is  the  extreme 
misery  of  the  peasantry :  the  remote  is  to 
be  found  in  what  he  justly  designated  a 
radically  vicious  state  of  society — a  state, 
which,  if  your  lordships  will  condescend 
to  hear  toe  opinion  of  one  so  inexpe- 
rienced in  political  questions,  I  should 
say,  requires  the  most  prompt  and  vigo- 
rous measures  of  statbtic  legislation.  It 
is,  indeed,  such  a  state  of  society  as  exists 
in  no  other  Christian  country ;  where  the 
chief  proprietors  of  the  soil  are  absent ; 
and  their  places  supplied  by  persons  of 
inferior  education,  and,  what  is  worse, 
of  immoral  habits ;  a  system  of  tenancy 
engrafted  upon  tenancy,  which,  by  an  al- 
most inconceivable  climax  of  extortion, 
wrings  at  length  from  the  miserable  culti- 
vator of  the  soil  more  than  the  soil  itself 
produces;  where  whole  Provinces  obsti- 
nately adhere  to  absura  aod  obsolete 
usages,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  com- 
mon and  statute  law  of  the  realm.  Such  a 
state  of  society  as  this,  my  lords,  is  to 
be  corrected,  not  by  such  measures  as  that 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  but  by 
other  measures  of  a  more  comprehensive 
and  efficacious  kind ;  by  the  adoption  of  a 
more  eauitable  system  of  tenure ;  by  a 
purer  administration  of  justice  in  its  in- 
ferior departments ;  by  an  alteration  in  the 
revenue  laws,*  by  the  establishment  of 
manufactures  and  the  extension,  of  corn- 
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merce ;  by  the  introduction  of  an  effect- 
ive fyftem  of  edncation ;  and  last,  bat 
not  least,  because  it  would  lead  the  way 
to  all  the  rest,  by  the  return  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

Relief  from  the  e?ils  of  such  a  system, 
my  lords,  is  the  emancipation  of  which 
Ireland  stands  in  need :  this  is  the  eman- 
cipation which  would  raise  her  from  her 
degraded  state,  by  rescuing  her  sens,  first 
from  sloth  and  reckless  jporerty.  and  then 
fVom  ignorance,  superstition,  and  insubor- 
dination* When  this  comprehensive  act 
of  justice  shall  have  been  done ;  when 
these  effectual  remedies  have  been  ap* 
plied,  and  their  effects  perceived  in  the 
civil  and  moral  improvement  of  her  popu- 
lation, then,  my  lords,  it  will  be  time 
enough  to  talk  of  further  concessions  of 
political  power. 

It  appears,  that,  until  the  year  1828. 
the  treat  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
cared  but  little  about  what  is  called 
emancipation ;  and  even  now.  their  notion 
of  it  is,  according  to  one  witness,  the  re- 
storation of  their  church  to  its  ancient 
supremacy ;  according  to  another,  the  re- 
covery of  the  forfeited  estates.  Which- 
soever of  these  expectations  they  may 
entertain,  and  I  think  it  probable  that 
they  entertain  them  both,  it  becomes  this 
House  to  consider,  whether,  if  this  bill  be 
passed  into  a  law.  it  will  satisfy  the  great 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  peasantry, 
when  they  find  that  it  confers  upon  them 
neither  of  those  boons;  although  in  effect 
it  carries  one  of  them  in  its  train  ?  To 
what  lengths  their  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment may  drive  them,  if  the  mea- 
sures should  not  be  carried,  I  pretend  not 
to  foresee :  I  confess  I  am  not  altogether 
free 'from  apprehension.  But  be  those 
feelings  what  they  may.  this  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  they  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  artifices  of  a  few  political 
a{;itators-^I  use  the  term,  my  lords,  ad- 
visedly and  deliberately,  for  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  their  leaders  not  long 
ago  thanked  his  God  that  he  was  an 
agitator— «  knot  of  men,  who  have 
thrown  this  leaven  into  the  mass,  predis- 
posed from  other  causes  to  ferment,  in 
order  that^  while  the  vast  body  heaves 
and  swells  under  the  process,  they  mav 
themselvie^  be  lifted  to  the  surface.  This 
▼lew  of  the  subject,  my  lords,  is  amplr 
justified  by  the  eividence  before  your  lord- 
sfaipa*  committee*  It  was  not  till  the  Ca- 
tholic Aaaociation  commenced  its  eper*- 
tion?,  that  the  great  body  of  the  Soman 


Catholics  in  Ird^d  began  to  think  much 
of  emancipation,  as  it  is  called ;  a  qoes- 
tion.  which,  as  it  directly  afibcted  only  a 
few,  was  not  likely  to  trouble  the  reposlB 
of  the  many;  who.  if  they  had  been 
permitted  to  enjoy,  in  any  fair  propor- 
tion, the  produce  of  their  honest  la- 
bour, would  have  cared  but  little  for  the 
exclusion  of  a  few  of  their  richer  brethren 
from  parliament.  That  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  to  them  a  cause  of  discontent,  is 
proved  by  the  fiict,  that  their  propensity 
to  outrage  and  lawless  violence  has  ndt 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  successive 
relaxations  of^  the  penal  code.  In  fact, 
they  hardly  know  that  such  relaxation  has 
taken  place ;  a  plain,  an  undeniable  proof 
that  former  concessions,  far  exceeding  rn 
number  and  importance  those  which  re- 
main to  be  made,  have  had  no  efiect  what- 
ever on  their  conduct  or  their  comfort. 
It  is  also  a  proof,  my  lords,  that  those 
persons^  on  whom  the  Roman  Catholic 
peasantry  depend  for  information  and  inn 
struction,  have  thought  fit  to  withhold 
from  them  that  knowledge,  which,  if  ini- 
parted,  would  have  been  a  persuasive  to 
loyalty  and  contentedness,  and  a  sedative, 
at  least,  to  feelings  of  insubordination. 
The  motives  of  that  class  of  persons,  who 
have  kept  the  people  in  ignorance  oi 
those  benefiu.  which  were  represented  to 
be  of  vital  importance  to  them,  I  pretend 
not  to  assign.  But  this  I  will  say,  that 
it  is  precisely  the  line  of  conduct  which 
would  have  been  pursued  by  those,  who, 
having  a  far  greater  and  more  perilous 
object  of  enterprize  in  view,  would  treat 
as  insignificant  and  trivial  all  the  pr^K- 
nunary  points  of  conquest.  It  is  consis- 
tent with  the  policy  of  skBful  engineers, 
who  regard  the  successive  removal  of 
barriers  and  outwoifa  only  as  opening  Hie 
way  for  an  assault  upon  the  citaael.  Sticfa 
would  be  the  policy  of  these,  who  vahie 
even  the  admission  of  their  lay  brethren 
into  parliament,  only  as  facihtating  the 
accomplishment  6f  their  grand  scheme, 
the  establfshment  of  the  Roman  Cathotfc 
upon  the  rums  of  the  Protestant  church : 
Actam,  inquit,  vSbXL  est,  niri  Pbeno  xniUte  portat 
FnuigiiDiit,  et  viedia  vezilhim  pono  sahimm. 

Most  truly,  my  lords,  was  it  observed 
of  Popery,  b  tne  remonstrance  of  the 
Commons  to  king  James  thd  first :  **  It 
hath  a  restless  spirit,  and  will  strive  by 
these  gradations.  If  it  once  get  but  a 
connivance,  it  will  press  for  a  toleration ; 
if  that  be  obtaiaed,  they  must  have  «i 
equality ;  firom  tbenoe  mj  will  aspirt  to 
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•,iyptf.^ritjr;  tod  will  never  rettlUl  thcgr 
have  gotatubvenioo  oti^p^  trtie  religioiK ' 
That  thisy  my  lords,  it  the  object  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  hieri|rchy  and  priett- 
hood  of  Ireland  ha?e  in  yiew»  is,  to  my 
mind,  as  clear  as  the  sun  i^t  ooon-day. 
Nothinff  short  of  this  will  satisfy  them; 
akhjougfi  I  hop^  we  may  live  to  see  the 
.time,  when,  under  ihe  divine  blessing, 
.wiser  and  more  effectual,  measures  of  re* 
lief  shall  render  the  lower  orders  in  that 
country  an  educated;  an  industrious,  m 
.contentect  peopje;  and  shall  wrest  a  for- 
midable, engine  of  disturbance  from  the 
bands  of  those  who  now  wield  it  at  their 
will.    Depend  upop  it,  my  lords,  if  the 
Roman  Catholic  population  of  Ireland 
suffer  religious  feelmss  to  mix  themselves 
wjth  the  causes  of  (psturbance,  they  are 
.feelings  which  extend  themselves  far  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  the  presep  thill, 
which  th^r^oreiwe  cannot  re^nably  vf- 
..jgard  a9  a,  ipewure  of  pacification..    And 
auirely  it  is  somewhat  suspicious,  when 
we  are  toid  by  some  of  its  warmest  ad- 
.Tocaies,  by  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the. people, 
^that  we  must  not  expect  coipplete  pad* 
'ficaiion  in  less  than  twenty  ^eai^,  and 
.even  then*  only  from  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  this  measure  with  others   of  a 
very  different  kind.    A  very  competent 
witness,.  Mr.  McCarthy,  has  said,  that  if 
employment  were  provided  for  the  pea- 
santry, and  other  measures  devised  for 
,  their  besiel^t,  Ireland  might  be  quiet,  with- 
'out  these  concessions;  but  he  fears  thev 
:wottl4  fii\\^ ,  b«  tnade  a  handle  of.      A 
.ha^lcfa  my  lo^ds  i :  Is  there  a  noble, lord 
.that  hears,  pie,  who.  does  not  think,  jthat  if 
l^e  bill  before  lis  fs  passed,  th^re  will  not 
{be  abund^ce  of  sucb  handles,  in  th/s  re- 
.i^ining  points  of  ezclujuon,  in  the  poli- 
.tical  imeriority  of  the  Roman  QathoUc 
ichurd^  and  in  the  materials  which  it  wj^ll 
i^HPply  for  electioneeripg  intrigues  9^ 
caoals}    ,      ^ 

I  maintain,  therefore»  my  lordi^  that  in 
•  applving   this  remedial  measure  as.  an 
^anodyne  to  the  spasn^  b^  which  Irelaiul 
isconvttlsed»  your  lordships  will  commit 
a  great  practioM  error  in  the  diagnosis  pf 
;her  comp|aint«  .YouwiU  administer  a  re- 
.  medy  for  one  disease,  while  all  the  symp- 
toms.  indicate,  the  presence  of  another, 
vlfeiaaaded  as  l  am  of  the  jillimate  objects 
.of  the  Ronoan  CaMiplic .priesthood  (and  I 
,  mpatfi  tp  them  po  blamef  ai  sincere  Ro- 
span  C^thpVcsr  for.  eptertaicunff  such 
.  views)*  Mieving  tlM  they  aim  ^t  the  sub- 
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version  pf  the  Protestant  church,  ao4.  the 
erection  of  their  own  upon  iu  ruins— >caa 
you  bUime  me,  as  a  minister  and  guar4iaa 
of  that  Protestant  church,  if  I  give  my  de- 
cided opposition  to  a  .naeasure  which  will 
give  them  unspeakable  facilities  in  the 
atuinment  of  that  -object  ?  We  all  know 
what  novel  and  dangerous  notions  are 
afloat  rei^ectinf^  church  property.  I 
need  hardly  remind  you  of  that  ioiqpitous 
resolution  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
relative  to  the  tithe  of  agistments  which 

Cssed  into  a.  law  at  the  Union.'  And 
ve  we  no  reason  to  apprehend  still  more 
daring  attempts  upon  the  proper^  of  the 
Church,  a^en  twenty  or  thirty  Roman 
Catholic  mepibers  sbiall  have  found  their 
.way  into  the  .other  House,  pledged  to 
sppport  every  measure  pgainst  the  tithe 
system,  and  sure  of  being  cashiered  by 
the  priests  at  the  next  ele,ction,  if  they 
be  lukewarm  and  inaqtive  in  the  cause. 
I  confess,  my  lords,  I  cannot  contenfiplate 
without  alarm,  the  prohi^ble  influence  of 
juch  a  compact  body  of  voters,  ipoving 
perhaps  in  the  train  of , one  of  those  por- 
tentous consets,  which 

from  their  horrid  hair 
Shake  pestilence  and  war^- 
against   all  that  protects  the.  religious 
establishments  of  the  country. 

Suchy  my  lords,  are  the  opinions  which 
\  have  been  led  to  A>rm,  by  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  evidence  on  the  state  of  < 
Ireland.  We  have  been  repeatedly  told» 
my  reverend  brethren  and  myself,  not  to 
look  at  this  question  ip  a  merely,  religious 
point  of  view,  but  to  regard  it  as  a  gr^et 
political  pleasure^  J  /lave,  therefore, 
thought  it  my  duty  to  enter,  somewhat  at 
Uff^t  into  its  probable  results.  lo  so 
doing,  I  am  not  insensible  of  my  presump- 
liop,,in  offering  advice  to  yopr  lordships, 
.whose  experience  ip  these  questions  so 
greatly  surpasses^  my  own ;  and  in  taking 
.upon  mvs^f  a  character,  of  which  it  has 
alivays  been  fsxy  endeavour  to  steer  clear 
^hat  of  a  politician^  My  opin^op,  such 
^as  it  i%t  ifB  sincere ;  apd  I  api  open  to 
copvictiun,  if  it  pan  be  proved  to  be  false. 
.  I  come  now,  my  lor4st  ^  that  question, 
pn,  which  I  may  be  con^dere4  OKNre  com- 
ppteot  to  form  an  opinion;  I  meap  the 
doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
.Bpt  before  I  touch  upon  dogmas. of  a 
more  spepulative  kipd,  let  me  call  ypur 
lordships'  attealioa  to  p  point  whjoh  aftcts 
.ua  opore  aearlv  and  dirpct^j^  I  VBttsm  the 
jMinliments  and  feelinffs^ptertained  bythe 
Sompn  Catbdic  bopytpward^  thp Pro- 
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testant  church.  One  distingukhed  wit- 
neM,  a  memher  of  that  communion,  4e« 
olared,  that  were  he  not  convinced  that 
the  present  measure  would  tend  to 
•treogthen  the  Protestant  interest,  he 
would  not  support  it;  of  course  this  ex- 
pression is  to  be  taken  with  that  latitude 
of  meaning,  which,  I  believe,  is  usually 
allowed  to  speakers  from  the  other  side  of 
St.  George's  Channel;  but  certainly  it 
flavours  of  the  indiscreet  warmtii  of  a 
witness,  who,  in  his  anxiety  to  serve  the 
cause  in  hand,  proves  rather  too  much. 
However,  I  have  no  right  to  question  the 
sincerity  of  that  very  able  and  distin- 
guished parson,  as  far  as  his  own  feelings 
are  copcemed*  But  if  you  consider  him 
to  be  the  representative,  in  that  respect, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  no  idea 
can  be  more  fallacious.  Thai  such  are 
not  the  sentiments  of  that  body  appears 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  evidence 
before  your  lordships.  And  now,  with 
regard  to  that  evidence,  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  making  one  remark.*  As  far  as 
facts  are  concerned,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  individual  witnesses;  I  am  disposed  to 
receive  their  testimony  without  hesitation 
or  doubt.  But  as  to  the  views  and  wishes 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  I  hope 
your  lordships  did  not  expect,  through  tiie 
medium  of  ^our  committee  (for  no  tri- 
bunal so  constituted  could  reasonably 
expect),  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  Uie  truth.  That 
is  a  result,  my  lords,  which  depends  quite 
at  much  upon  those  who  question,  as 
upon  those  who  answer;  a  position  most 
remarkably  exemplified  in  the  evidence 
before  us,  as  I  could  easily  show,  were 
lime  and  space  allowed  me.  What  I  say, 
my  lords,  is,  that  as  to  the  wishes  and 
hopes  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  you  cannot 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  l^em  from  the 
cautious  and  guarded  statements  of  a  few 
able  men^  whose  answers  would  go  no 
farther  than  the  questions  put  to  them; 
who  stood  before  you,  armed  at  all  points 
upon,  the  objects  of  your  inquiry,  and 
declfiring,  not  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body,  for  they 
had  no  authority  so  to  do,  but  their  own 
individual  opinion  of  what  those  views  and 
purposes  ought  to  be.  No,  my  lords;  if 
you  would  learn  the  sentiments  and  hopes 
which  pervade  the  great  mass  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  attend  their 
public  meetings;  near  their  favourite 
orators,  not  unskilled  in  human  nature, 
Btkcl  those  topics  which  are  most  conge- 
VOL.  XIII, 


nial  with  the  feelings  of  their  audience ; 
hear.them  (Renounce  the  Protestant  church 
as  an  intolerable  nuisance,  a  baneful  pest, 
an  incubus  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
country:  listen  to  the  applause  with 
which  these  declarations  are  received,  and 
then  judge  of  the  views  which  the  Roman 
Catholics  entertain.  In  a  very  remark- 
able speech  of  Dr.  Dromgoole,  which 
was  received  by  a  crowded  assembly 
with  acclamations  of  applause,  and  which 
was  afterwards  declared  by  a  priest  of  his 
communion  to  be  *<  Catholic,  purely,  pre- 
cisely Catholic,'^  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
Protestant  church— "It  shall  fall,  and 
nothing  but  the  memory  of  the  mischiefs  it 
has  created  shall  survive.  It  has  had  its 
time  upon  earth;  and  when  the  time  arrives, 
shall  Catholics  be  bound  by  an  oath  to 
uphold  a  system,  which  they  believe  will 
one  day  be  rejected  by  the  whole  earth  V 
So  spoke  the  Popish  layman.  Now  hear 
the  priest  (Mr.  Gandolphy)— and  they 
are  his  words  taken  from  a  book,  which, 
although  it  was  rejected  by  the  moderation 
or  the  policy  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  his 
district,  was  carried  to  the  foot  of  the 
Papal  throne,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority,  and  was  declared 
**  worthy  of  being  cased  in  cedar  and  gold, 
and  highly  advantageous  to  the  Catholic 
church."  He  says  of  the  English  church, 
that  "  she  is  the  eldest  of  her  heretical 
sisterhood— a  rebellious  child — with  a 
hateful  eye  he  views  the  sickly  sprouts 
which  issue  from  its  broken  branches— 
they  shall  gather  it  up  and  cast  it  into 
the  fire,  and  it  shall  burn." 

teda  iDcebit  in  ilia 

Qua  stantes  ardent,  qui  fixo  gutture  famant. 
Such,  my  lords,  are  the  sentiments  at 
this  day  avowed  by  some,  and  applauded 
by  many  more,  of  that  great  body  to 
whom  we  are  required  to  make  further 
concessions  of  political  power. 

As  to  the  property  of  our  church,  I 
once  thought  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood  cast  a  longing  eye  on  her 
tithes.  On  that  point  I  have  been  un- 
deceived. They  now  tell  us  that  they 
have  no  desire  whatever  to  appropriate 
the  tithes  to  themselves ;  they  only  intend 
to  take  tliem  away  from  the  Protestant 
church.  Surely,  my  lords,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  effectual  method  of  destroying 
an  adversary,  than  to  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Andthat  this  is  the 
full  purpose  and  intention  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  I  prove  by  the  most  authentic 
testimony*    I  prove  it,  my  lords;  by  their 
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own  petition,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  SIst  of  May,  1824.  In 
that  petitloo,  and  it  is  a  document  well 
worthy  your  lordships'  most  serioug  atten- 
tion, they  plainly  insinuate  that^  in  order 
to  satisfy  them,  three  things  are  abso*- 
lately  necessary.  And  what  are  these 
three  things?  Ist,  the  repeal  of  the  union ; 
2nd,  the  abolition  of  tithes  ;  and  3rd,  the 
annulling  of  all  corporate  prifileges. 
Upon  this  remarkable  petition  I  will  not 
dwell  at  length,  but  request  your  lordthips' 
attention  to  a  not  less  important  testimony. 
In  one  of  the  letters  published  under  the 
signature  of  J.  K^  L.,  and  generally  attri- 
buted to  Dr«  Doyle,  a  yery  different  per- 
son from  the  Dr.  Doyle  who  appeared 
before  your  lordships'  committee^  it  is 
said,  that « the  Catholics,  as  Catholics,  have 
no  designs  hostile  to  the  church  ;  but,  as  a 
body  of  men  chiefly  employed  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  they  object  not  to  the 
church,  but  to  the  establishment.^  My 
lords,  I  think  that  a  pretty  convincmg 
mark  of  hostility  to  the  church,  would  be 
to  take  away  the  immunities  and  property 
which  it  enjoys  as  an  establishment.  The 
distinction  which  is  taken  by  Dr.  Doyle, 
k  about  aa  Valid,  as  if  a  disappointed 
suitor  in  the  coprt  of  Chancery  were  to 
approadi  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack  (I  bee  that  noble  lord's  par- 
don, but  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  ofiended 
at  my  introducing  his  name,  to  illustrate 
my  argument) — and  were  to  say  to  him, 
•*  My  lord,  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  I,  as 
A.  B.,  entertain  lio  personal  animosity  to- 
wards your  lordship,  as  earl  of  Eldon; 
but,  as  a  disappointed  siiftor  in  your  court, 
1  must  beg  leave  to  administer  to  you,  as 
Lord  Higli  Chancellor,  a  knock  on  the 
head/*  Exactly  such,  my  lords,  is  the 
miserable  sophistry  of  Dr.  Doyle.  He  is 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  church,  aa  a 
church,  but  as  an  establishment  he  would 
Starve  faef  to  death. 

This  same  Dr.  Doyle  (I  beg  his  par^ 
doD,  this  same  J.  K.  L.)  declares  that  the 
Protestant  clergy  are,  and  will  be  detes- 
ted:  he  asserts,  that  all  the  efforts  of 
legislators  to  improve  and  enrich  Ireland 
have  been  marred  by  the  Protestant 
clergy;  and  that  the  murders  and  atro- 
cities which  stain  the  character  •  of  the 
nation,  harden  its  heart,  and  brutalisie  its 
feeling,  have  been  oceaaioned  or  commit- 
ted by  the  agents  of  the  Protettane  clergy 
—that  clergy,  my  loi^S)  to  whose  zeal 
and  usefulness,  and  in  most  cases  to  their 
^rbearaneei  your  witnesses  have  borne 
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their  almost  concurrent  testimony  r  thtft 
<^l^i'gy,  who,  in  the  great  moral  deslitotioti 
and  desolation  of  Ireland  remained  8b 
oases  in  the  desert;  the  only  class  of 
resident  gentry,  to  whom  the  peasantry 
looked  up  with  respect  and  gratitude; 
whose  houaes,  in  the  midst  of  noeturnal 
plunder  and  conflagration,  remained  un- 
protected, and  uninjured. 

My  lords,  I  trust  that  I  am  not  moved 
to  anger  by  these  calumnious  impiitationi 
upon  my  brethren,  I  hope,  at  least,  that  I 
shall  not  be  thought  disposed  to  say  a  word 
by  way  of  retaliatibn;  I  wouM  not  speak 
with  harshness  of  one  who  is  placed  in  the 
same  spiritual  order  with  niyself;  but,, 
there  are  emergenciesi  my  lords,  when 
justice  requires  the  truth  to  be  plaiinly 
spoken ;  and  the  present  is  one  of  thera» 
It  is  my  duty  to  call  upon  your  lordshipa 
aeriously  to  consider,  what  degree  of 
weight,  as  to  matters  of  opinion,  ought  to 
be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  a  man, 
who,  from  the  covert  of  his  half-conceal- 
ment, hufla  firebrands  into  the  sanotuaiy 
of  the  Protestant  faith,  and  dsvts  bm 
poisoned  arrows  abroad;  who  engrafts 
upon  the  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  Romish 
church,  the  levelling  doctrines  ci  jmsdif- 
inism,  and  then  comes  before  ^our  lord- 
ships, to  soften  down,  with  glosiag  words, 
the  asperities  of  his  recorded  calumny; 
and  hints  his  disavowal,  and  heaitatea  hk 
didike,  of  doctrhies  which  Bland  emblih 
zoned  in  every  officiid  document  of  the 
church  to  which  he  belongs* 

I  now  pass,  my  lords,  by  a  natvral  tnm- 
sition,  from  Dr.  Doyle  to  the  Pope.  It  is 
easy  to  show,  that  the  distmction  whteh  is 
attempted  to  be  drawn  between  the  papal 
supremacy  in  things  spiritual  and  thin^ 
temporal,  is  a  distinction  vrhich  exisca 
only  in  thetiry.  Before  it  can  be  admitted 
as  practical,  the  religionists  of  tiMr  Romish 
church  must  provide  themselves  #hh  two 
distinct  sets  of  principles  and  feelings,  the 
one  relating  purely  and  solely  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  the  other  to  thingk 
eternal.  I  had  mtended  to  quote  the 
sentiments  of  their  own  divinea  on  this 

Suestion,  but  the  subject  has  been  so  ably 
fscussed  by  my  right  reverend  friend, 
the  bishop  of  Liandafi*,  that  it  la  needless 
fot  me  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  Papers  stf- 
premacy  is  at  least  ecclesiastical  ;^  and  im 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  necessarily  in- 
velvea  some  tempofi^  juriadiotion.  In 
point  of  fact,  does  Aot  the  Pope  appoint 
all  the  titular  bishopa  of  Inaland,  wMi 
incomes  «f  fhem  6f€f  hundred  to  two 
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thoiMAad  pounds  a  year  ?  And  have  not 
these  bishops  the  nomination  of  all  the 
parish  priests,  the  noiniinuin  of  whose  total 
income  is  already  150,000/.?  Is  this  no 
interference  in  temporals  ?  Is  it  nothing, 
my  lords,  that  a  foreign  potentate,  the 
mortal  foe  of  your  church,  should  have 
in  the  very  precincts  of  that  church  a 
welUdisciplined  army  of  3000  men,  sworn 
to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  his  com- 
■mands;  whose  generals  he  appoints,  and, 
be  it  remembered,  has  appointed,  if  not 
the  creatures  and  partizans,  yet  the 
nominees  of  a  popish  pretender  to  the 
throne  i  It  is  ^d,  indeed,  that  a  titular 
bishop  appointed  by  the  Pope,  at  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Pretender,  might 
Jiave  retained  unimpaired  his  allegiance 
to  the  Protestant  monarch  on  the  throne. 
It  is  possible,  no  doubt.  But  what  do 
your  lordships  imagine  would  have  been 
his  conduct,  bad  the  Pretender  appeared 
at  any  time  with  an  imposing  force  on  the 
•bores  of  Ireland  ?  _  He  would  have  been 
perplexed;  but  he  would  probably  have 
been  relieved  from  his  perplexity  by  the 
exercise  of  what  is  called  the  AUum 
Domimum ;  that  ratio  ultima  paparum, 
ibe  specific  reserved  for  emergenciee  of 
conscience.  He  would  have  been  released 
from  his  oath  of  allegiance,  as  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Bourbons,  b^abull  of  Pius  7tb, 
were  released  from  theirs. 

I  come  now,  my  lords,  to  the  deposing 
power  of  the  Pope,  which  Dr.  Doyle  tells 
iM  is  obsolete;  a  well-chosen  word;  not 
abrogated ;  not  annulled ;  not  disavowed : 
but  obsolete.  Not  to  mention  a  long  list  of 
instances  which  occurred  before  the^Tth 
century,  I  would  remind  your  lordships 
that  rope  Urban  8th  pretended  to 
ileposa  Charles  1st  io  Ireland,  in  1643. 
That  Benedict  13th  issued  a  deposing 
bull  against  George  2nd  in  1729,  and  that 
Piiis  7th  deposed  Louis  Idth  and  ab- 
solved all  Frenchmen  from  their  oaths  of 
allegiance,  when  he  crowned  his  dear  son 
Napoleon,  I  acknowledge,  my  lords,  that 
these  were  empty  displays  of  authority. 
But  although  they  were  empty  displays,  aa 
far  as  regards  the  actual  power  of  the  rope, 
they  were  not  without  their  effect  upon 
the  mmds  of  faithful  Roman  Catliolics,  as 
we  should  have  found  to  our  cost,  had 
circumstances  favoured  their  operation. 
But  Dr.  Doyle  says,  this  doctrine  is  ob- 
solete ;  that  IS,  out  of  use.  Why,  my  lords, 
in  1805,  Pope  Pius  7th  instructs  his 
nuncio  at  Vienna,  that  tlie  church  had 
decreed,  as  a  punishment  of  heresy^  the 


confiscation  of  heretical  property,  but 
unfortunately  she  cannot  now  exercise 
her  right  of  deposing  heretics  from  their 
principalities.  This,  then,  my  lords,  is  the 
obsolete  power  of  deposing  princes  — 
obsolete,  as  the  strength  of  a  tiger  is  ob- 
solete, when  his  claws  are  P^ed  and  his 
limbs  manacled.  These  offensive  tenets 
are  still  embraced  by  the  Romish 
church :  individuals  there  may  be,  and 
doubtless  are,  who  either  disavow  them, 
or  retain  them  in  a  qualified  and  miti- 
gated sense:  but  they  are  still  the  doctrines 
of  their  church :  and  it  is  not  competent  to 
any  one  or  more  of  it9  members  to  disclaim 
them,  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Doyle  knows,  that  he  has  no 
authority  so  to  do :  for  he  himself  has  told 
us,  that  the  decisions  even  of  Roman 
Catholic  universities  on  such  matters  are 
not  conclusive.  Neither  Dr.  Doyle  nor 
any  Roman  Catholic  university  in  Chris- 
tendom will  dare  to  say,  that  a  single 
canon  of  the  council  of  Trent  is  to  oe 
rejected  or  contemned  :  and  1  maintain, 
that  a  church*  whose  profession  of  faith 
and  rule  of  discipline  are  to  be  found  in 
the  acts  of  that  council,  is  unfit  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  any  considerable  share  of  power 
or  authority  in  a  Protestant  state. 

In  imputing  to  that  church  the  doc- 
trines which  she  solemnly  professes  to  main- 
tain, 1  hope  I  shall  not  be  coi^^sidered 
as  casting  any  blame  upon  the  individuals 
of  her  communion.  If  they  are  consis- 
tent in  their  religious  creed,  if  they  are 
true  Roman  Catholics,  they  must  believe 
whatever  their  church  has  declared  neces- 
sary to  be  believed.  My  lords,  I  had  pre- 
pared myself  to  enter  more  at  length  into 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  to  snow  by 
documentary  evidence,  that  not  one  of 
these  offensive  doctrines  has  in  point  of 
fact  been  relinquished  by  the  Romish 
churchy  But  having  already  trespassed 
upon  your  lordships  attention  much  longer 
than  I  bad  intended  I  shall  draw  my  ob- 
servations to  a  close. 

At  the  same  time,  my  lords,  I  think  it 
right  to  state  that  some  of  these  doctrines 
are  asserted  or  insinuated  both  in  the 
class*book8  at  Maynooth,  and  in  the  ele- 
mentary books  of  religious  instructiQn, 
which  are  in  common  use  in  Ireland.  To 
mention  only  one ;  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
It  is  perfectly  notorious,  that  tlie  Iri^h 
peasantry  in  general  pay  no  regard  at  all 
to  this  most  sacred  of  all  obligations. 
They  are  Uught  in  Dr.  James  Butler's 
Roman  Cathohccateclii^m,  a  work  in  very 
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general  use,  that  an  unjust  oath  is  not 
binding :  and  to  the  questioni  what  is  an 
unjust  oath  ?  the  answer  is,  that  which  is 
injurious  to  God,  our  neighbour,  or  our- 
self  es.  As  to  the  first  part  of  the  defini- 
tion, we  know  what  interpretation  may  be 
put  upon  it  by  the  Romish  church  ;  as  to 
the  last,  it  is  yery  inconsistent  with  the 
description  given  in  a  book  of  unouestion- 
able  authority,  where  it  is  said  of  the 
righteous  man,  that  **  he  Bweareth  to 
his  neighbour  and  disappointeth  him  not, 
though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance.'* 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments,  my 
lords,  which  I  have  to  urge  against  the 
adoption  of  the  present  measure.  There 
are  others,  with  which,  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  I  must  forbear  to  trouble  your 
lordships.  Upon  the  whole,  I  contend 
that  the  bill  now  before  us,  is  not  an  ef- 
fectual measure  of  pacification  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  regard  it,  as  containing  within 
itself  the  materials  of  dissension  and  civil 
commotion.  That  it  is  an  inroad  upon 
the  constitution  as  by  law  establish- 
ed, and  a  violation  of  the  principles  of 
that  constitution,  is  not  to  be  denied.    It 

Eroposes  to  admit  a  powerful  and  active 
ocly  of  foes  into  the  very  citadel  of  our 
Protestant  faith.  It  is  but  a  stepping 
atone  t,o  those,  who  are  bent  upon  scaling 
the  walls  of  our  establishment,  and  de- 
priving us  of  our  immunities  and  rights. 
Once  more  I  beg  leave  to  declare,  that 
I  impute  no  blame  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics for  desiring  that  consummation  ;  and 
I  think  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  say, 
that  as  far  as  my  personal  acquaintance 
has  extended  amongst  the  higher  orders 
of  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country,  I 
have  seen^nothing  which  led  me  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  were  under  the  influence 
of  the  more  obnoxious  doctrines  of  their 
church.  The  few  whom  I  have  known, 
I  have  had  reason  to  value  and  esteem. 
One  gentleman  in  my  own  diocese,  pos- 
sessing large  landed  property,  has,  in  a 
spirit  of  liberality  (may  I  be  permitted, 
without  offence,'  to  say)  worthy  of  a 
purer  faith,  supported  nearly  at  his  own 
expense,  a  national  school.  • 

I  must  also,  my  lords,  freely  admit,  that 
I  may  be  mistaken,  as  to  the  consequences 
whicli  in  my  conscience  I  believe  this  bill, 
Sf  passed  into  a  law,  will  produce.  We 
live  in  an  age,  which  has  taught  us  by  ex- 
perience not  to  speculate  too  confidently 
upon  the  results  of  any  great  political 
measure^  And  I  have,  besides,  a  firm 
confidence  in  the  continuance  of  that 
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providential  care,  which  has  hitherto 
wonderfully  protected  the  church  of  these 
realms,  and  which,  while  she  continues 
to  answer  the  great  ends  of  her  existence, 
will  not,  I  am  persuaded,  be  withdrawn 
from  her.  But  it  is  our  part  and  duty, 
my  lords,  to  act  according  to  the  dictates 
of^human  wisdom  ;  and  I  cannot  consent, 
for  the  sa*ke  of  avoiding  a  possible  and 
contingent  danger,  to  make  a  great  inroad 
upon  the  constitution,  nor  sacrifice  our 
certain  securities  for  the  uncertain  chance 
of  conciliation ;  injuring  ourselves  without 
conferring  an  adequate  benefit  upon  others. 
These,  my  lords,  are  some  of  the  reasons 
which  will  induce  me  to  give  my  vote  in 
the  negative  this  evening ;  not,  certainljr, 
a  satisfactory  but  a  conscientious  vote — 
and  I  wish  they  may  be  such,  as  to  turn 
your  lordships  serious  attention  to  the 
nature  of  those  dangers,  with  which  the 
Protestant  interest  is  threatened  by  the 
present  bill. 

The  Earl  of  Umerick  said,  he  rose  to 
support  the  bill,  and  to  defend  the  Catho- 
lic clergy  and  gentry  of  Ireland  from  the 
sweeping  charges  brought  against  them 
by  the  right  reverend  prelate  who  had 
just  sat  down.  The  right  reverend  pre* 
late  had  stated,  that  the  peasantry  were 
miserable;  it  was  perfectly  true,  they 
were  miserable.  The  right  reverend  lord 
had  also  said,  that  the  principal  landlords 
of  Ireland  did  not  reside  there.  He  (lord 
L.)  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that  all 
landlords  should  reside  on  their  respec- 
tive properties,  although  he  admitted  that 
he  was  an  absentee  himself.  But,  why  had 
the  right  reverend  prelate  omitted  to  state, 
that  the  clergy  were  not  all  resident  ?— 
And  surely  the  right  reverend  lord  would 
admit  that  the  non-residence  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  allodial  estates  was  not  caltu- 
lated  to  produce  worse  efiects  than  the 
non-residence  of  those  who  were  charged 
with  the  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  the  people.  The  former  would  be 
slaves,  were  they  compelled  always  to  re- 
side on  their  estates ;  but  the  latter  were 
bound  to  reside  upon  their  livings  because 
they  received  payment  from  the  state  on 
condition  of  doing  so.  The  right  rever- 
end prelate,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
had  used  language  which  could  not  fiiil  tb 
irritate  all  classes  of  people  in  Ireland: 
It  was  almost  an  equal  censure  on  the 
Catholics,  the  Protestants,  the  landowners 
and  the  peasantry.  He  seemed  to  say 
to  the  Catholics,"  Do  what  you  will— «ay 
what  you  will— we  will  not  believe  you  ;'* 
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and  had  all  but  adriged  the  maldng  of 
interminable  war  on  at  least  one-third  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  The  right  rever- 
end prelate*!  speech  had  been  full  of  in- 
tolerance; he  should  have  cast  his  eye 
upon  a  right  reverend  brother  who  sat  near 
him,  and  who  had  given  him  a  noble  ex- 
ample to  imitate.  That  right  reverend 
personage,  in  a  speech  full  of  eloquence 
and  wisdom  and  piety,  had  pointed  out 
to  him  the  duties  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence. Instead,  however,  of  following  his 
venerable  brother,  the  right  reverend  pre- 
late had  started  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; and  had  directed  all  the  force  of 
his  talent  against  the  claims  of  his  Ca- 
tholic countr^en.  He  had  said,  that 
the  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  Pope.  This  was  not  the 
case.  Three  persons  were  nominated  by 
the  Irish  bisnops,  and  the  Pope  was 
obliged  to  select  one  of  them.  There  was 
no  Catholic  bishop  in  Ireland  with  a  reve- 
nue of  S,000/.  a-year.  Whence  was  such 
a  revenue  to  he  derived  ?  Not  from  see 
lands ;  not  from  fines ;  but  from  the  parish 
in  which  the  bishop  resided.  And,  how  was 
his  revenue  collected  ?  From  the  poor  un- 
der his  care,  in  sixpences,  and  8hilhngs,and 
half-crowns--paltry  sums  which  the  ri^bt 
reverend  prelate  opposite  would  not  like 
to  have  his  income  meted  out  to  him  in. 
The  duty,  too,  of  the  Irish  bishops  was 
admirabfy  performed.  None  of  them 
were  to  be  found  in  Bath— none  in  Chel- 
tenham—none in  London.  They  were 
present  with  their  flocks,  in  health  and  in 
sickness,  and  were  at  all  times  ready  to 
afford  them  that  spiritual  consolation 
they  might  require  After  ridiculing  the 
idea  that  such  men  were  not  to  be  believ- 
ed upon  their  oaths,  the  noble  earl  apolo- 
gizeo  to  the  House  for  the  unpremedita- 
ted sentiments  which  he  had  ofiered  to 
its  notice ;  but  he  should  have  considered 
himself  wantinff  in  duty  to  his  country  as 
an  Irishman,  if  he  had  allowed  the  asser- 
tions of  the  right  reverend  prelate  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  without  contradiction. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  explained.  He 
said,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  in- 
tention than  to  nave  cast  an  imputation 
on  the  landefd  proprietors  of  Ireland.  He 
merely  meant  to  say,  that  it  might  with 
as  much  propriety  be  cast  upon  them  as 
upon  the  clergy. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  here  moved  for 
an  adjournment ;  but  the  general  feeling 
of  their  lordships  not  appearing  favourable 
thereto,  it  was  not  pressed. 


llie  Marquis  of  Lamdown  began  by  ob- 
serving, that  on  this  momentous  occasion 
he  felt  bound  to  state  to  their  lordships 
his  reasons  for  giving  his  earnest  support 
to  the  present  bill ;  but,  before  he  entered 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  he 
would  say  a  few  words  upon  the  argu- 
ments urged  on  the  other  side  by  the 
right  reverend  prelate  (the  bishop  of 
Chester).  The  right  reverend  prelate  had 
laid  it  down,  that  the  enjoyment  of  every 
civil  right  ought  to  be  regulated  by  expe- 
diency ;  and  here  he  must  observe,  that 
if  the  right  reverend  prelate  rested  his  ob- 
jections on  the  ground  of  expediency,  he 
was,  in  all  the  other  arguments  which 
he  had  used,  combattio|^  with  a  shadow ; 
for  if  the  ground  of  political  expediency 
existed,  the  discussion  on  the  theological 

grounds  was  not  necessary ;  but  if,  as  he 
ad  often  contended,  and  was  again  pre- 
pared to  contend  that  night,  the  expe- 
diency of  excluding  six  millions  of  people 
from  their  civil  rights  had  long  ago  ceased 
to  exist,  it  must  follow  that  they  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights  which  were  theirs  in  common  with 
all  other  British  subiects.  He  would 
contend,  that  the  expediency  of  exclusion, 
if  it  were  even  well  founded,  had  long 
since  ceased,  and  that  a  regard  for  the 
security  of  property,  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  stability  of  the 
church  itself,  dictated  the  propriety  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  exclusion* 
which  had  proved  one  ofthe  greatest  evils 
that  Ireland  ever  experienced.  The  right 
reverend  prelate  had  said,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  recent  studies,  he  had  found  reason 
to  change  his  opinions  on  this  question, 
in  consequence  of  evils  existing,  connect- 
ed with  the  state  of  Ireland :  but,  he  had 
not  informed  their  lordships  how  many  of 
those  evils  had  arisen  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  Catholic  disabilities,  nor  how  the  great 
statistical  remedy  (a  word  which  the  right 
reverend  prelate  seemed  to  have  borrow- 
ed from  sir  John  Sinclair)  should  be  ap- 
plied, without  removing  those  disabilities : 
•—he  had  not  stated  how  they  were  to  ac- 
quire in  Ireland  a  Catholic  gentry  and 
yeomanry  without  a  system  by  which  ihe 
one  and  the  other  might  be  protected  and 
conciliated.  The  right  reverend  prelate, 
in  enumerating  the  causes  which  pro«- 
duced  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland,  had 
overlooked  one  circumstance  which  he 
might  have  remembered  ;  namely,  that  in 
that  country  there  was  the  singular  ano- 
maly of  a  church  establishment  which  was 
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not  the  religian  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  How  would  he  apply  any  renie- 
dv  which  would  secure  the  tttability  of  that 
church*  without  ennbracing  a  measure 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  conciliating 
the  great  body  of  the  people  ?  He  would 
tell  the  right  referend  prelate,  that  if  they 
wished  to  preserve  the  church  establish- 
ment ia  that  country,  that  if  they  wished 
to  ensure  stability  to  the  government 
of  that  country,  their  measures  must  be 
bottomed  on  the  affections  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  The  right  reverend 
prelate,  while  he  deprecated  any  attacks 
on  the  motives  of  individuals,  had  himself 
indulged  to  a  very  great  latitude  m  that 
way»  and  had  made  a  serious  charge  on 
the  great  body  of  the  Irish  CatlMlics. 
The  right  reverend  prelate  charged  them 
with  a  desire  to  overturn  the  church  es- 
tablishment, and  to  regain  possession  of  the 
forfeited  estates.  But,  on  what  authori- 
ty did  he  make  that  charge?  On  the 
authority  of  a  Protestant!  and  that,  too,  m 
opposition  toevery  tittle  of  evidence  which 
had  been  given  on  the  subject  by  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests,  as  well  as  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  laity  who  was  exa- 
mined before  their  lordships'  committee. 
Surely  the  right  reverena  prelate  could 
not  have  read  the  evidence ;  for  if  he  had 
he  would  have  found  that  every  Catholic 
who  was  examined  had  most  fully  and 
distinctly  disclaimed  any  such  intention, 
and  in  this  they  were  supported  by  every 
Protestant  of  intelligence  who  had  stated 
his  opinions  before  the  committee.  Pro- 
tectants and  Catholics  concurred  in  sta- 
ting, that  the  forfeited  estates  were  con- 
sidered as  secure  as  any  property  in  the 
country ;  and  indeed,  in  one  respect  thev 
vere  considered  more  valuable,  masmuch 
JM  Ae  title  to  them  could  more  readily  be 
made  out.  If  any  fact  were  necessary  in 
aupport  of  the  solemn  declaration  on  oath 
jof  the  Catholics  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be  found  in  their  own  practice ;  lor  it  was 
ji  fact,  that  those  Catholics  whose  wealth 
liad  enabled  them  to  purchase  property^ 
liad,  to  a  great  extent,  become  the  pur- 
xhasera  of  those  very  forfeited  estates. 
Afler  this,  could  it  be  said  that  they  were 
jAOt  disposed  to  respect  the  titles  to  such 
^property?  Could  it  be  supposed  that 
diey  were  anxious  to  bvalidate  the  rights 
of  those  from  whom  they  derived  theu- 
own  by  purchase  i  Yet  it  was  on  such 
grounds  that  the  right  reverend  prelate 
had  rested  his  tender  apprehensions  for 
the  security  of  Chose  Protestants  who  now 
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held  forfisited  estates.  He  hoped  the 
right  reverend  prelate's  better  recollec- 
tion, or  more  attentive  observation,  might 
teach  him  a  little  more  as  to  the  real  state 
of  IreUnd,  with  respect  to  the  seeurity  of 
church  and  other  property  in  IreUind.  It 
was  true  that  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
he  should  support  the  present  hillf  was 
the  insecurity  to  .which  property  would 
be  exposed  in  Ireland  from  its  refusal ; 
but  thiat  insecurity  rested  on  very  differ- 
ent grounds  from  those  which  the  right 
reverend  prelate  had  taken.  The  insecu- 
rity which  he  dreaded  was  that  which 
must  ever  exist  where  discontent  prevailed 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
The  right  reverend  prelate,  in  his  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  certain  individuals  in 
Ireland,  had  spoken  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, and  observed,  that  no  feeling  of 
discontent  prevailed  in  the  country  until 
that,  association  was  formed.  Did  the 
right  reverend  prelate  for  a  moment  take 
into  considerstion  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced that  association  ?  Why  were  none 
such  formed  in  this  country  I  Because 
no  ground  for  similar  discontent  existed  ; 
because  no  feeling  of  such  injustice  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people  prevailed — a 
feeling  which,  while  it  was  suffered  to  re- 
main, would  be  daily  breaking  out  into 
new  phantasmas,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible ever  to  get  rid  of,  until  the  great 
question  which  produced  them  was  set  at 
rest.— The  right  reverend  prelate  had 
quoted  many  violent  opinions  with  respect 
to  the  church  of  England,  which  b%«had 
commented  upon,  and  condemned,  as  the 
opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the  Catho- 
lics. But  many  of  those  opinions  could 
be  traced,  as  the  right  reverend  prelate 
himself  admitted,  to  a  speech  delivered  by 
a  Dr«  Drongoole  some  ten  or  fifteen,  or 
perhaps  twenty  years  ago ;  for  be  really 
did  not  recollect.  Upon  these  the  right 
reverend  prdate  had  fastened,  and  taking 
them  as  articles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  had  urged  them  as  arguments 
against  the  bill  before  the  Hoose.  Was 
tms,  he  would  ask,  fair?  Was  it  treating 
the  Catholics  witl)  common  justice,  to 
fasten  upon  theon  doetrines  which  they 
disavowed,  merely  because  they  hap- 
pened to  be  used  by  one  of  their  body ! 
Their  lordships  had  beard  of  the  writings 
of  a  reverend  baronet— he  meant  tJie 
rev*  sir  Harcourt  Lees-i-would  the  right 
reverend  prelate  appren^e  of  the  language 
contained  in  those  writings  I  Would  be 
subscribe  to  all  the  opinions  they  erohra- 
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ced?  Would  he  even  approve  of  the 
principles  contained  in  some  of  the  peti- 
tions presented  on  this  suhject  ?  Would 
he  be  disposed  to  sanction  all  those  prin- 
ciples as  doctrines  taught  by  the  church 
of  England  ?  Undoubtedly  he  would  not. 
WhjTi  then,  in  fairness  should  he  use  a  mode 
of  reasoning  towards  others  which  he 
would  think  it  unjust  to  have  applied  to 
himself?  Was  It  not  most  unjust  to  con- 
demo  men  by  attributing  to  them  opi- 
nions and  doctrines  which  they  wholly 
disavowed  ? — Hejhad  heard  from  the  right 
reverend  prelate^  that  he  was  disposed  to 
argue  this  qoestiod  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. If  he  toek  that  ground,  it 
would  be  getting  rid  of  more  than  half 
the  objections  which  bad  been  urged 
against  it,  in  and  out  of  that  House.  If 
the  question  was  allowed  to  rest  on  expe* 
diencyi  then  there  was  an  end  of  the  ob- 
jection respecting  transubstantiation,  and. 
the  several  other  doctrinal  points  which 
were  urged-^there  was  an  end  to  the  ob- 
jection resting  on  the  belief  of  the  spiri- 
tual supremacy  of  the  Pope,  beyond  this 
—how  far  that  belief  was  calculated  to 
operate  on  six  millions  of  people  so  as 
justly  to  disqualify  them  from  the  enjoy*- 
ment  of  tbeir  civil  rights  ari  British  sub- 
jects. Leaving  those  points  out  of  the 
qoesdoug  he  would  readily  consent  to 
view  this  meaBure  as  one  of  expediency ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  an  admission 
made  br  a  right  reverend  prelate,  that 
the  apirrt  of  Ptt)testantism  was  never  more 
prevalent  in  the  country^  since  the  Refor- 
mation* tbas  it  was  at  present,  hd  wbuld 
ttk,  if  that  were  true,  whdt  need  bad  it  of 
the  crutchea  of  the  penal  code  to  support 
it  i  He  would  rather  look  at  this  Ques- 
tion as  a  CVotestant  than  as  a  Catholic 
qoeaiion.  He  would  consider  it  rather 
as  it  affected  the  security  of  the  church 
establishment,  the  security  of  property  in 
Ireland,  aad  the  general  safety  of  that 
country.  Upon  these  grounds  he  might 
conidently  rest  it^  without  reference  to 
the  justice  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics  T  though  on  thdt  growid  alone  a 
Btrong  claim  might  be  made) — a  claim 
strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  their 
fidelity  to  the  state  iti  times  of  danger; 
but,  waving  those,  he  would  ask  the  op« 
ponents  of  this  bill,  what  had  the  Protes- 
tant church  to  apprehend,  if  it  were  pass^ 
ed  ;  or  what  had  it  to  gain  by  its  being 
rejected  ?  He  had  expected,  that  when 
tWe  right  reverend  prelate  spoke  of  his 
recent  studies  (^  this  subject,  he  would 


have  stated  to  their  lordships  facts  con*- 
nected  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
CathoKcs  of  Ireland,  with  tbeir  present 
opinions  and  conduct.  Instead  of  this, 
however,  he  had  stated,  that  bulls  had 
been  sent  over  by  one  of  the  popes  to  de^ 
pose  George  2nd.  True,  the  right  re* 
verend  prelate  admitted  that  these  bulls 
bad  had  no  effect — that  they  formed  n6 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country;  yet,  h^ 
added,  they  affected  the  minds  of  the  Catho- 
lics, though  they  did  not  arm  their  hands. 
Now,  he  was  prepared  to  contend^  that 
those  Ver]^  bulls,  and  the  reception  they 
met  in  this  country,  were  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  truth  of  what  Dr.  Doyle  had 
given  in  evidence;  namely^  that  there  was 
a  line  drawn  by  Catholics  between  the 
ecclesiastical  and  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope-».4t  line  which  a  noble  baron  (Col- 
chester) could  not  see«-a  line  beyond 
which,  if  the  Pope  attempted  any  act  of 
temporal  power  in  this  country,  the  obe* 
dience  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ceased.-^ 
The  noble  marquis,  after  again  advertins 
to  the  unfairness  of  selecting  tenets  which 
the  Catholics  disavowed,  and  putting 
forced  constructions  on  otheri  which  they 
admitted,  observed  that  when  their  alle«> 
gatlons  of  their  own  doctrmes  and  opt* 
nions  were  not  allowed,  it  was  right  to 
put  in  their  conduct  in  this  country,  where 
their  rights  were  limitedi  and  in  others 
where  they  were  not  restricted,  in  order 
to  show,  that  their  allegations  were  borne 
out  by  their  practice.  For  his  own  part, 
he  would  not  suppose  that  the  Catholic 
religion  was  so  dark  and  hidden,  so  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  past  ages,  as  to  be 
traced  out  only  by  the  research  of  the 
diligent  antiquarian.  It  was,  he  shocdd 
imagine,  well  known ;  its  present  tenets 
of  doctrine  and  discipline  well  defined  and 
understood.  Why,  then,  was  it  necessary 
to  go  for  objections  to  the  Catholic  reli« 
gion  as  it  now  existed,  back  to  the  tenets 
which  might  have  been  in  operation  oen^ 
turies  ago  ?  Suppose  some  public  lec-« 
turer  on  electricity  or  astronomy,  for  in«» 
stance,  were  to  say  to  his  hearers-^*'  You 
must  not  attend  to  the  state  of  the  atmos-* 
pbere,  or  the  appearance  of  the  Heavens^ 
but  you  rouH  look  to  the  prmciples 
adopted  by  the  ancient  founders  of  these 
lectures — go  to  the  *  Philosophical  Trans^ 
actions,'  vol.  1,  and  there  you  will  find 
what  you  nmst  take  to  be  the  true  present 
state  of  the  science."  Would  not  such 
doc  rine  be  most  deservedly  held  up  io 
contempt?  would  ft  not  argue  in  the 
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-lecturer  an  utter  ignorance  of  the  present 
improved  state  of  science,  fie  contend- 
ed, that  it  would  be  equally  unjust  to 
argue  the  question  before  their  lordships, 
without  reference  to  the  actual  state  and 
opinions  of  the  Catholics  as  thej  existed 
at  the  present  day.  The  principle  on 
which  a  true  statesman  should  act,  would 
be  in  all  measures  of  importance  to  adapt 
himself  to  the  altered  condition  of  society. 
True  philosophy,  as  Bacon  said,  was  the 
art  of  interpretmg  nature.  The  business 
of  a  wise  legislator  should  be  to  direct  his 
measure  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  con- 
dition  of  men  as  they  then  exuted,  and 
not  to  that  in  which  they  might  hare  been 
at  a  former  period.  Let  their  lordships 
look  at  what  was  the  conduct  of  Catholics 
in  the  different  states  of  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  see  whether  it  bore  out  the 
allegation,  that  they  were  hostile  to  a  free 
constitution,  or  were  found  to  be  disloyal 
subjects  when  in  the  senrice  of  Protestant 
princes. — The  noble  marquis  then  pro- 
ceeded to  contend,  at  considerable  length, 
that  the  Catholics  were  found  faithful  sub- 
jects to  Protestant  princes ;  that  this  had 
been  proved  in  every  Protestant  state  in 
Europe;  that  their  attachment  to  a  free 
constitution  was  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Catholics  in  America,rby  their  dis- 
position to  admit  religious  liberty,  and 
by  the  readiness  with  which  the  state  of 
Maryland,  originally  composed  principally 
of  Catholics,  admitted  the  most  tolerant 
regulations  with  respect  to  religious  wor- 
ship. The  noble  marquis  concluded  this 
part  of  his  remarks  with  an  appeal  to  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack;  in  which  he 
asked,  whether,  in  the  course  of  his  official 
experience,  he  bad  ever  known  of  any 
Catholic  minister  or  general  who  had  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  a  Protestant  prince, 
or  swerved  in  any  manner  from  his  alle- 

S lance  or  duty  in  consequence  of  his  obe* 
fence  to  the  Pope  ?— The  noble  marquis 
then  went  on  to  point  out  the  manifest 
impolicy  of  paralyzing  the  energies  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  subjects  of  the  empire, 
by  political  disabilities  on  the  score  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  show  that  those  who  wished 
to  unite  the  exertions  of  every  class  in 
support  of  the  general  welf|fe  of  the  state, 
were  the  true  mends  of  that  church  esta- 
blishment, which  he  admitted  was  so 
closely  allied  to  it.  He  was,  he  added, 
fully  aware  of  the  sensitive  fears  of  those 
who  apprehended  that  the  Protestant 
church  would  be  endangered  if  .Catholics 
were  allowed  a  seat  m  the  legislative 
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bodies,  where  subjects  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  that  church  might  be 
decided.  The  conscientious  opiniona 
from  which  such  feelings  and  alarms 
arose,  he  duly  respected  ;  but,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  apprehensions  were 
unfounded.  He  was  the  less  inclined  to 
be  influenced  by  such  alarms,  when  he 
considered  what  had  already  occurred 
with  respect  to  cases  in  which  similar 
fears  were  expressed.  It  was  matter  of 
history,  that,  when  the  union  of  Scotland 
with  England  was  proposed,  part  of  the 
plan,  which  was  to  introduce  sixteen  re- 
presentative peers  of  that  country  to  seats 
in  the  English  House  of  Lords,  was  warm- 
ly opposed  by  some  right  reverend  pre- 
lates of  that  day.  They  imagined  that  if 
sixteen  Presbyterian  lords  were  allowed 
to  sit  and  vote  on  all  subjects  in  that 
House,  it  might  be  attended  with  conse- 
.  quences  the  most  dangerous  to  the  church 
of  England.  One  right  reverend  prelate 
in  particular,  in  the  warmth  of  bis  zeal 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, went  so  far  as  to  predict, 
that  the  most  imminent  danger  to  the 
church  would  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. He  compared  the  introduction 
of  sixteen  Presbyterians  into  the  upper 
House  to  the  mixture  of  so  many  foreign 
ingredients  in  the  cauldron,  which  woidd 
have  the  certain  effect  of  making  it  boil 
over  until  it  burst.  Notwithstanding 
those  grave  predictioo6|  the  measure  was 
carried  into  e&ct :  the  sixteen  Presbjrte- 
rian  lords  were  admitted  into  parliament, 
and  what  happened?  not  that  the  caul- 
dron had  boiled  over  until  it  burst,  but 
that  no  danger  whatever  had  accrued  to 
the  church ;  and,  on  looking  at  the  divi- 
sions which  had  since  then  taken  place,  it 
would  appear,  by  a  very  curious  coinci- 
dence, uat  these  sixteen  Presbyterians 
were  generally  found  voting  on  the  same 
side  with  the  bishops  who  had  been  so 
much  alarmed  at  their  approach ;  nor  did 
it  appear  that  there. was  at  the  present 
time  one  single  Presbyterian  more  thaa 
there  was  on  the  day  the  measure  was 
carried.  Another  instance  that  he  would 
quote  was  the  circumstance  of  the  repeal 
of  the  sacramental  test  in  Ireland  about  a 
century  ago.  On  that  occasion,  a  man 
whose  wit,  talent,  and  intellect  could  not 
be  doubted— he  meant  Dean  Swif\— liad 
been  so  far  led  away  by  the  prevailing 
opinidn  on  that  head,  that  he  had  ven- 
tured to  prophecy,  that  if  that  test  was 
once  repealed  in  Ireland  the  religion  of 
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Unt  country  would  bo  entirely  changed, 
oud  the  whole  of  the  inbebiUMU  woukl 
become  Pretb jtoriens.  After  some  yeers 
hedelaptedy  the  McrMBontnl  teit  wot  re- 
poftled«^-aod»  wbal  was  the  effect  pro- 
dyced  bv  tbiu  repeal  i  Their  lordioips 
Tory  well  knew  that  there  followed  no 
attenpi  to  introduce  the  Presbjterian 
religion;  and  they  likewise  knew,  that 
the  iblloweni  of  that  religion  had  not 
increased  in  Bimber ;  but  that  the  Cn- 
tholics  bad  auraented  iheir  proportion. 
He  would  only  trouble  their  lordships 
with  one  instance  more  of  this  false 
spirit  of  prophecy.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  lata  majesty's  reigoi  a  bill  was 
passed  for  the  relief  of  his  Catholic 
sulgects  living  at  Canada*  The  iotroduo- 
tion  of  the  measure  caused  a  great  cla- 
mour; and  aneminenl  divine  published 
his  opinion  in  the  same  vein  of  happy 
prophecy  to  which  be  bad  already  aUud- 
ed«  In  tha(  ipubUcatioB  be  had  declared, 
that  It  must  be  the  iaIaUible  effwt  of  that 
measare  to  iniroduoe  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  and  the  power  of  his  bulls  into 
Canada,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  his 
myestjr's  government,  and  to  the  final 
throwiag  m  their  allegiaaoe  altogether, 
so  that  the  French  court  would  be  able, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Pope»  tu  se- 
fHurate  them  from  the  other  states  of  Ame- 
rica* Let  their  lordsbipo  look  at  what 
really  was  the  result*  The  intrigues  of 
the  French  king  were  indeed  employed 
to  detach  the  Slates  from  the  allegiance 
that  they  then  owed  to  the  soyereigo  of 
these  redms;  but«  where  was  it  that 
ihoee  intrigues  had  sucoeeded  i  k  was 
the  other  Slates,  professing  the  Presby«> 
lorian  ftuth,  who  had  jield^  to  those  per- 
suasions; while  Popish  Canadl^  about 
which  there  had  been  so  much  alarm,  re- 
mained true  and  loyal  to  the  dominion  of 
king  Geoige  Srd.  Yet  now  their  lord- 
ahips  were  to  be  told,  that  no  trust  could 
be  put  in  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  wished 
to  address  himself  in  particular  to  those 
opposers  of  the  measure,  who,  confound- 
ing the  ends  of  government,  which  were 
always  the  same»  with  the  means  which 
alwi^s  diffirred,  and  who  upon  that  occa- 
aion  thought  that  they  were  standing  still, 
while,  in  fact,  they  were  tottering  beneath 
the  influence  of  their  prejudices;  such 
opponents  as  these  be  would  entreat 
to  consider,  that  there  never  had  existed  a 
proposition  more  novel  in  its  cause  and 
m  its  effect  than  the  onoi  that  in  £ogland, 
the  only  place  in  tbe  world,  a  rest  pro 
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nortion  of  her  inhsbitanu  should  be  found 
deprived  of  the  greetcst  of  ibeir  rights  on 
account  of  their  religious  tenets.  Tbp 
cause,  however^  was  yisiblj  advancing 
and  he  was  sure  that  every  thing  affecting 
the  Catholic  body  could  not  fail,  year 
after  year,  to  introduce  them  to  the  Housf 
as  more  and  OMre  powerful  petitioners, 
so  that  their  lordships  would  at  leo^th  be 
abtolutely  forced  into  the  deliberation  of 
the  real  question^  which  wis^i- whether  luir*- 
liament  would  choose  to  return  to  the 
old  system  of  goTeming  the  Bomo  C^ 
(holies  by  coercion,  or  whether  it  wouM 
comolete  that  system  of  coadliati^n 
whicn  had  already  been  so  fortunately 
undertaken?  That  system  had  in  part 
been  tried,  and  had  in  part  flourished  in 
propokion ;  and  he  would  assert,  thoi|g)i 
It  was  in  opposition  to  the  declaration 
which  had  fiilien  from  the  rerereod  prelaljs 
who  had  just  spoken,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  essentially  improved  in 
their  moral  and  religious  edocation,  and 
that  conciliation  amady  liad  produced 
the  happiest  and  most  beneficial  effrcis. 
It  now  remained  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
land to  assist  in  making  these  canoessions 
which  the  Catholics  ehumtd;  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  more  beooming 
the  state  of  the  church  of  England  to  boa 
little  BKMre  confident  in  her  own  strength, 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider, 
whether,  in  giving  privileges  and  in  ceding 
rights  to  another  religion,  they  were  in 
any  way  diminishing  the  privileees,  o^ 
taking  away  from  the  rights  of  the  reli- 
gioa  of  the  state ;  or,  whether  ft  would 
not  probably  be  the  means  of  gaining  for 
that  church  new  iViendsr  s]pen  to  feelings 
of  high  respect,  and  to  that  admiration 
which  it  was  a  part  of  bis  pride  to  believe 
other  religioos  entertained  for  the  ohoreh 
of  England.  It  bad  been  said  by  some 
noble  Tordsi  that  the  Irish  people  couM 
not  be  expeeted  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  Englisbmen,  and  it  was  tho^fore  ne^ 
cessary  to  exclude  them  from  the  situor 
tions  that  Englishmen  were  allowed  to 
Jield.  He  woiud  conclude  what  he  had  to 
say  by  reading  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  England  had  ever  pro(> 
duced.  The  persons  whose  opinions  he 
was  about  to  give  werci  lord  Somersi  lord 
Peterborough!  tbe  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
and  tbe  duke  of  Devonshire  of  a  former 
day«  Those  great  and  aocemplished  pei^ 
sons  had  laid  it  down  as  their  opinion^ 
that  an  Knglishntin  could  not  be  reduoed 
t^mmom  unhappy  eooditian  than  thai  ef 
SB 
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beii^  pat  br  the  law  in  an  incapacity  of 
fenring  his  king  and  country  ;  and  there- 
fore  nothing  but  a  crime  of  the  most  de- 
testable nature  ought  to  put  him  in  such 
a  situation.  In  giviog  his  support  to  the 
present  measure,  he  wished  to  be  most 
thoroup;hly  understood,  that  he  was  not 
conniving  at  any  other  measure  that  had 
been  passed  during  the  present  session, 
but  that  his  support  was  gi? en  to  it  on  its 
own  merits^  He  did  not,  he  would  confess, 
look  at  it  as  a  sovereign  panacea  for  all 
the  evils  of  Ireland ;  but  be  regarded  it 
with  a  favourable  eve,  for  he  thought  that 
it  would  lead  to  other  steps  as  important, 
and  as  likely  to  be  the  means  of  promot- 
ing conciliation  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
uniting  all  the  subjects  of  his  majesty,  of 
whatever  denomination  they  might  be. 
Such  being  his  firm  persuasion,  he  should 
support  the  bill  in  all  its  bearings ;  being 
convinced,  that  the  rights  of  citizens 
ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  men  on  the 
ground  of  difference  of  religious  persuasion. 
The  Earl  of  Ltv^rpoo/  said,  that,  late  as 
Uie  hour  was,  h»  could  not  suffer  the 
speech  of  the  noble  marquis  who  had  just 
sat  down,  to  pass  without  troubling  the 
House,  and  be  feared  at  some  length, 
with  some  observations  in  reply  to  it.  He 
•was  ready,  for  himself,  at  once  to  meet 
the  question  as  a  question  of  expediency 
—to  look  fairly  at  the  advantages  which 
'were  expected  from  it,  and  at  the  evils  to 
which  it  might  give  rise.  But,  he  could 
not  do  tMs  without  first  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  their  lordships  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  House  stood  with  respect 
to  the  question— a  situation  wlHch,  in  his 
judgment,  was  equally  novel  and  incon- 
venient. In  consequence  of  events  in 
Ireland  which  had  transpired  prior  to  the 
MsemMing  of  parliament,  parliament 
had  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act 
putting  down  the  body  called  the  Catho- 
lic Association,  and  also  to  instttate  an 
inquiry,  by  both  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, into  the  state  of  the  sister  kingdom 
generally.  Now,  even  if  he  had  been  fa- 
vourable to  the  concession  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  he  should  certainly,  under  such 
circumstances,  have  thought  it  right  to 
await  the  result  of  the  inquiry  so  institut* 
•ed,  and  at  all  events  to  legislate  only  upon 
a  full  investigation  of  the  subject.  No 
such  course,  howevep^  it  seemed,  was  to 
be  adopted  by  the  promoters  of  the  pre- 
sent measure.  The  bill  was  brought  in 
wiihost  one  manent  waiting  for  iotoHi- 
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l^ence ;  nor  was  it  the  mere  bill  before  the 
House  that  was  to  be  brought  forward ; 
but  two  others  were  devised,  got  up  with 
equal  haste  ai^d  equal  want  of  considera- 
tion; some  of  the  provisions  of  which 
might  go,  perhaps,  to  alleviate  the  evils 
belonging  to  the  main  measure,  but  others 
there  were,  which  seemed  no  less  likely 
to  increase  it.  Why,  then,  it  was  not  one 
measure  of  change  that  was  proposed,  but 
three;  and  where  were  they— on  what 
was  each  to  depend — and  what  was  their 
connexion?  This  course  might  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the  Ca- 
tholics ;  it  might  serve — as  it  was  meant 
to  do — to  catch  a  few  stray  yotes  on  the 
right  or  the  left ;  but,  in  what  sort  of  situa- 
tion was  the  House  of  Lords,  he  asked, 
placed  by  such  a  proceeding?  He  de- 
sired to  know  what  it  was  expected  the 
House  of  Lords  should  do.  llie  House 
of  Commons  had  put  them  in  this  condi- 
tion— it  had  sent  them  up'  a  bill  which 
they  knew  not  how  to  act  by;  having 
purchased  a  majority  for  that  bill,  by  the 
introduction  of  other  measures.  He  did 
protest  again,  that  he  had  never  known 
any  public  body  placed,  in  so  disgraceful 
a  situation  as  the  Lords  were  by  this  con- 
duct of  the  other  House.  Surely,  at  least, 
they  ought  to  know  what  it  was  they  had 
to  decide  upon — whether  it  was  the  mea- 
sure submitted  to  them  alone,  or  that 
measure  as  joined  and  connected  with 
two  others  ?  For  himself,  as  far  as  his 
opinion  went,  perhaps  this  question,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  slight  consideration ;  for 
he  detested,  from  the  very  bottom  of  hife 
heart,  the  bill  already  in  the  House.  A 
great  part  of  it  he  took  to  be  nonsense ; 
some  of  it  was  even  still  worse.  The  least 
objectionable  part  of  the  bill,  as  bethought, 
wafr  the  concessions  which  it  propped 
making  to  the  Catholics ;  for  upon  that 
subject  he  would  be  content  to  put  one 
short  question  to  the  House — would  they 
relieve  the  Catholic  from  the  disabilities 
under  which  he  hiboured,  or  would  they 
not?— and  if  they  replied  in  the  affir- 
mative, then  he  would  engage  to  draw  up 
a  bill  for  the  purpose  in  half  an  hour, 
which  should  not  be  liable  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  objections  which  applied  to  that 
now  upon  the  table.  In  short,  the  simple 
question  as  to  the  great  measure  seeiiaed 
to  him  to  be— would  the  House,  or  wouM 
it  not,  remove  the  Catholic  disabilities? 
And  that  question — perhaps  one  of  the 
•most  important  that  parliament  had  «ver 
been  c^led  upon  to  decide— could  not  too 
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toon  be  treated  in  tucb  a  manner  at  to 
place  It  on  a  6rai  and  PoHd  basif.  The 
noble  lords  opposite  maintained,  that  it 
was  fitting  to  grant  the  concessions  de- 
manded ;  because  the  CathotScs  of  this 
country  and  Ireland  ought,  and  were  en- 
titled, to  enjoy  equal  civil  rights  and  im- 
monities  at  all  points  with  their  Protestant 
brethren.  Now,  this  was  the  plain  pro- 
position of  the  adirocates  for  eroaocipation; 
and  he  would  deal  plainly  with  it.  He 
met  it  with  a  decided  negative.  He  said, 
that  the  Catholics  were  not  entitled  to 
equal  rights  in  a  Protestant  country,  and 
that  opmion  he  would  sustain.  Upon 
some  points  he  bad  been  favourable  to  (he 
Catholics;  he  did  not  know  but  there 
were  others  upon  which  be  might  still  be 
§o :  but,  upon  that  broad  principle— that 
thejr  were  entitled  to  equal  rights  with 
thei^  Protestant  fellow-subjects — he  and 
their  friends  were  at  direct  issue.  He 
admitted— no  man  could  dream  of  deny- 
ing it — that  all  subjects  in  a  free  state 
were  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  eouol 
rights  upon  equal  conditions;  but,  then 
the  qualification  of  that  principle  in  the 
case  of  the  Catholics  was  clear — the  Ca- 
tholics, who  demanded  these  equal  rights, 
did  not  afibrd  equal  conditions.  The  dif- 
ference was  this — it  was  stated  in  a  mo- 
ment— the  Protestant  gave  an  entire  alle- 
giance to  his  sovereign ;  the  Catholic  a 
divided  one.  The  service  of  the  former 
was  complete;  that  of  the  latter  only 
qualified ;  and,  unless  it  could  be  proved 
to  him,  that  the  man  who  worked  for 
half  a  day,  was  entitled  to  as  much  wages 
as  the  man  who  worked  the  whole  day, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  half  was 
equal  to  the  whole,  he  could  not  admit 
that  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  alle- 
giance was  divided  between  a  spiritual 
and  a  temporal  master,  was  entitled  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  same  civil  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Protestant,  whose 
allegiance  was  undivided,  and  who  ac- 
knowledged but  one  ruler. 

Thus  much  he  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  premise,  before  he  went  into  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency;  because,  great  as 
might  be  the  arguments  drawn  from  ex- 
pediency, it  was  necessary  in  the  first 
instance,  to  found  those  arguments  upon 
the  solid  and  immutable  principles  of  jus- 
tice; and  although  he  had  attended  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  for  twenty  years, 
he  thought  it  could  be  placed  upon  no 
other  intelligible  footing.  He  sheiuld  not 
now  enter  into  imy  theological  discussions. 


We  had  nothing  now  to  do  with  the  dog* 
mas  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  with 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantlation,  or  the 
invocation  of  saints.  He  should,  there- 
fore, confine  himself  to  tlio  power  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said 
upon  the  subject^  he  maintained  the  Pope 
still  held  over  ihe  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  He  knew  that  it  had 
been  the  policy  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Catholics  to  maintain  that  this  power  was 
extinct ;  but  he  needed  only  to  refer  to 
the  evidence  before  their  lordships-^evi- 
dence  which  must  strike  with  surprise 
every  man  who  was  not  acquainted  with 
it— to  prove  the  extraordinary  influence 
which  was  even  at  that  day  exercised  by 
the  Pope  of  Rome.  It  was,  my  lords,  in- 
contestibly  proved,  by  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Doyle,  Dr.  Ryan,  and  other  dignitaries 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  that  the 
presentation  to  vacant  sees  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Ireland  was  vested  in 
the  Pope  at  that  moment— that  he  exer- 
cised an  absolute  and  uncontrolled  power  • 
of  appointing  whom  he  pleased  to  vacant 
bishoprick8«  He  might,  perhaps  (the 
evidence  stated),  yield  occasionally  to* 
the  recommendation  of  others,  but  the> 
strict  right  of  nomination  he  reserved  to 
himself.  That  he  had  occasionally  yielded 
to  the  representation  of  others  had  been 
fully  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle, 
who  had  stated  before  *their  lordships' 
committee,  that  James  the  Second,  his 
son,  and  grandson,  had,  for  a  succession 
of  years,  recommended  to  the  vacant  Irish 
bibhopricks,  and  that  the  Pope  had  in- 
variably attended  to  their  recommenda- 
tions. If,  therefore,  the  king  of  France, 
or  the  king. of  Spain,  or  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  bugbear  of  the  noble  lords 
opposite,  the  Holy  Alliance,  were  now  to 
recommend  to  the  Pope,  who  could  aay 
that  he  would  not  listen  to  their  recom- 
n»endation?  Would  any  one  then  say, 
that  a  people  so  circumstanced  were  en- 
titled to  a  community  of  civil  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  Protestants  ?  He  knew 
it  had  been  said,  that  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  march  of  civilization,  had 
wrought  wonders  amongst  the  Catholics ; 
and,  looking  to  the  present  aspect  of  the 
times,  it  might,  perhaps,  appear  to  super* 
ficial  observers,  that  little  danger  was  to 
be  apprehended.  But  he  would  remind 
their  lordships,  that  the  horixon  was  often 
the  clearest  and  most  serene  when  the 
tempest  was  nearest.  And  here  he  would 
appeal  to  history,  and  ask  their  lordships,. 
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•t  wiM  period  dM  ik«  «»taUi*#d  elHircli 
appear  to  bo  io  a  moro  floorifhiag  coodi- 
uoQ  than  ol  iho  SoMoralioo  of  ClHHrloi 
Sad}  And  yet  itt  twenty  yeait  afierwardt 
i(  wait  ttuit  the  }^ffeatett  reyoluiion  took 
plaeo  10  the  oonditioo  of  that  oborch,  and 
It  «a«  ao9t  to  a  mirado  that,  by  tbo  ma* 
chioatiaiis  of  a  pofMih  prioco,  it  vaa  liot 
ovarwbelnod  to  one  oommoii  niiii  wiih 
the  ttate  aod  oonititutioa  of  thia  oountrv. 
T1iit»  thooy  was  a  tubjeot  which  ooght 
not  to  be  pMaed  over.  It  was  oot  to  the 
Pope,  u  Fope,  that  be  objected ;  it  waa 
to  the  priaoiple  of  the  exiateooe  of  t oeh 
a  power  as  that  io  the  Pope«  It  was  to 
the  dootrinea  and  dogmas  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  ohtiroh  that  he  oh|ectod.  His 
objections  were  not  to  the  dootrtoe  of 
transnbslaniiatieii  or  pargatory»  but  to 
the  power,  the  temporal,  the  praetioal 
fNiwer  of  its  priesthood  over  all  the  rda- 
tkos  of  private  Uftw 

The  noble  marmis  had  stated,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Koesan  Catholic  clerpy 
had  BOthiog  to  do  with  the  praetical  dis*- 
cussion  of  this  qoestioa*  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  noble  marquis  In  that 
opinton;  as  he  thought  that  the  conduct 
or  the  Roman  CaUiolIc  dergy  mainly 
influenced  that  of  the  Roman  Ciitholio 
body ;  and  this  necessarily  arose  from  the 
nature  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them.  With  respect  to  the  duty  of  con* 
fbasioo,  for  example— it  had  been  asserted 
b^  some  noble  lords,  that  we  Protestants 
atoo  recognised  the  duty  of  confeasion. 
He  edmitted  that  we  did,  but  mark  the 
diflbrence  between  the  Roman  Cathdic 
aod  the  Protestant.  We  did  not  require 
the  performance  of  it  as  an  indispensabU 
duly.  We  did  not  even  invite,  much  less 
mquitra  ila  peefbrmanee;  and,  although 
wo  believed  that  abadntion^  or  fbrgivenesa 
of  aina  waa  the  restidt  of  sincere  tepentanee 
and  reformation  of  liie^  we  did  not,  m  the 
Roman  Catholics  did,  insist  upon  an  an* 
nnnl  confiissien,  nor  mamtain  that  what 
teaa  eelled  the  absoJmion  of  the  priest, 
amounted  Co  a  sort  of  white^washii^  of 
the  ainoer  [hear]  •  He  had  not,  however, 
done  with  the  evils  of  this  syatem  of  cen- 
fesaion,  aa  pmctised  1^  the  RooHm  Ca* 
tholio.  And  btro  he  must  again  requeat 
their  lerdbhipa'  attention  to  the  evidenoe 
given  before  their  ooroasitteew  Frees  parts 
of  that  ervidence  it  appeared  that  if  the 
person  who  eonfosaed  w«re  to  diadoso  the 
eommisdon  of  the  wmst  enormmsa  crime, 
the  peieat  waa  bound  to  aaatecy  [hmw]. 
Nrilhar  aim  this  bend  nfMontsy  eoafinod 
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to  crimes  which  hfA  been  committed }  it 
extended  to  those  which  were  intended 
to  be  coaMBitted,  and  not  only  by  the 
person  who  made  the  confession,  but  by 
anjr  of  his  acquaintances.  So  that  if  the 
pnest  were  to  become  oogaixsnt  of  the 
most  atrocious  conspiracy— of  one,  for 
example,  to  blow  up  both  Houses  of  par* 
liament— aod  hero  ho  was  puttiiy  no 
imagmary  case— 4t  would  not  be  ui  his 
power  to  disclose  the  secret.  He  would 
go  further  and  say,  that  if  the  priest  were 
to  meet  m  person  at  a  place  where  two 
roads  aset,  and  if,  undeMhrseal  of  ooo^ 
fession,  he  had  been  informed  that  a  mur* 
derer  was  waiting  for  that  person  at  some 
distance  en  the  right,  he  would  not  ^ 
iustified  in  sa^^'ng  |o  him,  ^*Go  to  the 
left,  and  you  wUl  eeaepe  the  fote  which  is 
preparing  for  yon."  iVhat  description  of 
religion,  then,  was  this,  whoso  profossors 
we  were  called  on  to  invest  with  civil 
rights?  Was  it  too  much  to  sayi  that 
they  were  under  dte  exclusive  dominion 
of  their  priests? 

He  next  came  to  the  question  of  odo« 
cation*  And  here  be  had  no  hesilation 
in  sa^in|[,  that  be  saw  insurmountsUe  dif* 
fieulties  m  case  this  measure  was  nassed— t 
difficulties  which  applied  to  no  oiner  daw 
of  Dissenters ;  and  tne  reason  was  obvious* 
In  the  case  of  other  Dissenters,  they  all 
acknowledged  one  eomaum  foundation 
for  instruction«>»die  Bible  i  but,  from  the 
indiscriaainato  use  of  this  sacred  book,  the 
Roman  Cathdic  was  debarred  by  his  priest. 
—He  canse  nmct  to  a  subject  A  |rent  ioh 
portance,  as  connected  with  the  uifloence 
of  the  priests  and  the  diflfoulty  of  reeon- 
dling  tne  two  rdigions.  He  attuded  to 
the  subject  of  marriage.  The  Roman 
Catholio  imest  disallowed  the  validity  of 
marriages  which  had  been  contracted 
within  certain  degrees  of  kindred  which 
were  not  recognised  by  his  church,  aU 
though  they  were  bv  the  law  of  the  land. 
Thus,  the  priest  and  the  law  were  at  issue: 
for,  while  the  one  acknowledged  the  vaU« 
dity  of  the  contract,  the  other  told  those 
by  whom  it  was  entered  into,  that  they 
were  living  in  a  state  of  sin.  There  were 
other  instances  of  interference  upon  thia 
subfeot,  to  whiob  he  thought  it  necessary 
now  to  advert.  He  bad  himaelf  known 
inetancea  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  had  refose«l  to  marry  a  Roman 
Cathdie  gentloBsan  to  a  Protestant  hidy* 
unlets  he  engaged  that  dl  his  chiMren 
dMaM  be  educated  MCnthdios.  Helmd. 
to  know  whether  this  wan 
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Ibe  caM  in  Irelfuid,  at  wdl  m  Hi  ttiii 
couDKry»  and  ibe  evideaca  of  Dr«  Murray 
had  «atii6ed  bun  tbat  it  wai  to.  How» 
tbem  ha  atkad»  could  tha  orofetton  of 
lueh  9fp»u%e  t|rt4eaM  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice bo  ofor  united  aed  knit  togetbrr  in 
the  bendi  of  todal  barmany  I  And»  if 
they  could  not  be  to  united  and  knit  to* 
getbett  irboae  feult  Ma  it?  It  vat  not 
the  fault  of  the  Itwt-^t  wat  not  the  fault 
of  the  Pretetlantt-^t  wat  not  the  fault 
of  Encland^hear].»->It  waa  ovim  to 
tbeaMcmtt  and  to  the  bicotted  and  in* 
tolerant  eonduet  of  tbmr  clergy ;  the  na* 
tural  eiBMt  of  wbioh  wat,  to  create  ditunioa 
and  ferpetante  diitratt  [bear*  bearp. 

He  repeatad*  ihnt  it  wat  bb  with  to 
look  at  the  ^uattion  not  tbeologioaHy^ 
but  aa  one  of  convenience;  but,  a  part  of 
tbat  ¥ery  qoettion  of  convenience  nnitt 
depend  upon  the  degree  of  influence  e«* 
ercited  by  the  Cathdic  prietthood,  and 
on  the  tpectet  of  influence  which  the 
teneit  of  the  Catbolio  faith  put  into  their 
bandt.  Now,  with  retpect  to  another  part 
of  their  church  ditcipline*  be  ateaiu  ez- 
oenmunication,  what  a  fearful  engine  waa 
thit  in  the  handt  of  the  prietC  He  knew 
be  tbould  be  told  that  it  wat  frequently 
evaded*  He  granted  tbat  it  wat,  but  the 
ver^  tererity  of  the  punithmeot  waa  that 
which  presented  itt  execution ;  at  leatt, 
in  inttancet  where  the  priett  had  not  tbe 
\  vcice  of  hit  congregation  with 
But,   tuppete   the   congregation 

joaniatout,  and  the  priett  bent  unon 

the  ponithineot  of  tome  obnosiout  deiift* 
quent!  He  did  not  tay  thit  firom  any 
with  to  impute  unworthy  motif  et  to  the 
Catbolio  priettbood  generally,  or  from 
any  tuppotition  that  there  wat  in  that 
body  any  diapotttion  to  the  abuae  of 
their  pewer^--be  ttid,  hoit ever,  that  in  the 
bandt  of  the  political  priett,  there  could 
be  n»  more  fearful  or  dangerous  engine 
than  thit  power  of  excommiHiicatien,  with 
all  Ht  train  of  horrort.  Wat  net  tbit 
proved  by  the  power  which  it  wat  upon 
all  handt  acknowledged  that  the  priett 
poatetted  ?  Did  not  Protetttnts  and  Ro- 
man Catholiot,  however  differing  on  ether 
mattert,  unite  in  thit,  that  in  the  variout 
eoantiet  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  the 
landlord  wat  nothing  to  that  which  tha 
priett  pettetted  in  catet  of  oontetted 
electiont,  and  upon  odier  important  oc- 
eatiooa,  when  he  wttbed  to  make  bit  po- 
litical influence  availaUtw 

Hia  peculiar  obja^iee  to  tbe  Roomn 
embolic  raligiai  wa%  that  it  penetrated 


into  every  donettic  tcene,  tbd  incut* 
cated  a  ayttem  of  tyrany  never  before 
known.  Now,  what  were  the  evilt 
which  they  had  to  apprehend  I  He  might 
in  faimeat  require  tne  tupportert  of  thit 
meature  to  prove,  before  they  allowed 
tbit  alteration,  that  there  would  be  no 
evil  attending  it*  He  would  not  atk  ao 
mudi  from  tlmn.  He  onlv  re(}uired  them 
to  thow  him  tbe  benefit  of  conceding.  If 
all  the  evilt  which  he  bad  pnnted  out  were 
really  to  be  expected,  then  tbe  advan- 
taget  promited  by  the  noble  lord  weiw 
out  of  the  qoettion*  He  held—- tbeir  lord« 
tbipt  held— tbe  bill  held— that  a  Protett- 
ant  auocettion  wat  the  foundation  of  our 
ooBttitutional  tyttem.  He  would  tay, 
that  if  thit  meature  tbould  pati,  the  Ptro* 
tettant  tuceettion  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing.  Much  had  been  said  of  rigbtt—- 
indefeatible  and  natural  rightt.  Tbe  tttte 
wat  Protestant  ettentiallv,  the  Crown  wat 
to  be  Protettant,  and  the  tuccestort  to 
the  throne  mutt  ttke  to  the  tame  faith* 
But,  were  they  to  be  tbe  only  neraont  to 
limited?  He  would  tpeak  of  a  kieg't 
rightt  here  in  the  tame  tente,  and  no 
ewer,  at  tbat  in  which  he  would  argue 
the  rightt  of  a  peattnt  Wat  it  not  hard 
upon  tbe  king  and  the  heir  to  tbe  throne, 
that  they  mutt  be  bound  to  tbe  Protett- 
ant faith,  while  the  diief  juttice,  the  mtn- 
ittert,  and  the  tecretariet  of  atate,  might 
be  Roman  Catholict?  Wh^  wat  thtt? 
Where  wat  the  danger  in  having  a  popiah 
king  or  a  popbh  chancellor;  if  all  the 
other  executive  officet  might  acknowledge 
tbe  Pope?  He  thought  there  wat  lett 
danger  in  a  popith  chancellor,  who  mif  ht 
be  removed  at  pleature,  than  in  a  popith 
chief  juttice,  wno  would  hold  the  admin- 
ittraiion  of  the  criminal  kw  in  hit  con* 
trol,  and  could  only  be  removed  by  a 
peculiar  procett  of  law  in  caae  of  bb 
dereliction. 

It  wat  taid  that  the  privy  council  might 
be  increated  by  the  aomistion  of  Roman 
Catholict,  and  that  it  wat  unjutt  and  cruel 
to  exclude  Catholict  from  tuch  an  ap- 
pointment of  trutt  and  honour ;  in  thort, 
that  a  Catholic  might  be  prime  minitter, 
and  htve  the  whole  patronage  of  the 
church  and  ttate  at  hit  ditpotal.  At  long, 
however,  at  tbe  ryttem  of  the  constitution 
waa  Protettant,  it  wat  etsential  to  main* 
tain  a  Protettant  throne,  and  a  Protettant 
adttinittration  of  the  public  affairt.  Tbe 
Houte  ought  at  once  to  meet  thit  bill 
futty  and  unequivocafly,  and  not  to  de- 
ceive the  people*    Tbqr  ought  at  once  to 
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declaroi  that  if  the  bill  were  to  pass,  Great 
Britain  would  be  no  longer  a  Protestant 
state.  The  evil  he  apprehended  from 
the  parsing  of  such  a  bill  would  not  be 
immediate;  but  it  would  be  inevitable, 
and  would  come  upon  the  countrj  in  a 
manner  little  expected.  It  was  not  the 
immediate  object  of  the  Catholics  to  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  property  of  the  es- 
tablished  church.  They  were  too  wary 
to  proceed  openly  and  directly  in  any 
such  design.  No :  their  object  wa^,  in  the 
first  instance,  merely  to  diminish  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church.  What  was  the 
language  held  by  one  of  their  great  au- 
thorities. Dr.  Doyle,  upon  this  very  pointf 
That  he  did  wish  to  decrease  the  magni- 
tude of  the  possessions  of  the  church; 
but  he  wishea  it,  not  as  a  priest,  but  as 
an  Irishman.  Was  any  man  so  blind—* 
was  any  man  so  deaf^was  any  man  so 
lost  to  all  the  benefiti  of  experience,  as 
not  to  know  what  such  language  really 
meant?  Was  any  man  so  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  the  course  of  human  actions, 
as  not  to  know,  that  when  once  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  was  violated  under 
any  such  a  pretence,  it  would  soon  be 
seized  upon,  and  that  such  was  the  real 
object  of  Catholic  cupidity  ?  The  most 
insidious  way  in  which  the  Catholics  could 
possibly  set  about  their  work  was  to  say, 
«<Take  the  property  of  the  established 
church,  and  give  it  to  the  public  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  country.*'  For 
when  once  the  property  of  the  Protestant 
hierarchy  was  invaded  and  impaired  by 
such  an  artful  attack,  it  required  but  little 
wisdom  to  foretel  what  would  befal  the 
remainder  of  its  rights  and  possessions. 
The  grand  maxim  of  the  Catholics  was, 
<<If  one  church  sinks,  the  other  must 
swim ;  destroy  or  depress  the  Protestant 
establishment,  and  that  of  the  Catholics 
would  flourish."  There  was  nothing  in- 
consistent in  the  evidence  before  the 
House ;  for  the  Catholics  thought,  that  if 
they  could  destroy  the  church  by  what 
they  called  legi«lative  means,  it  was  no 
destruction  in  the  sense  of  their  profes- 
sions. To  destroy  that  church  was,  in 
fact,  their  grand  object.  It  was  their 
duty,  their  religion,  their  oath,  their 
every  thing,  to  effect  its  downfal.  Cir- 
cumstances might  or  might  not  favour 
their  designs;  but,  if  the  object  was 
eflected,  what  did  it  signify  whe- 
ther the  mischief  were  produced  by 
open  attacks,  or  by  the  more  insidious 
method  of  impairing  the  church  proper- 
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ty  ?  Noble  lords  seemed  to  view  this 
measure  solely  as  a  means  of  eommunica* 
ting  to  the|Catho1ics  all.the  eojovments  of 
government  patronage  and  employroents, 
and  of  knitting  together  aU  his  iMijesty'a 
faithful  subjects  into  one  nation,  to  tlie 
utter  oblivion  of  all  former  dissentions  and 
discord :  but  he  had  already  shown  that 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  such  object 
arose  out  ol  the  very  spirit  of  their  ohurch* 
Noble  lords  really  appeared  to  think,  thai  • 
by  education,  and  by  removing  the  dis- 
abilities which  were  laid  on  the  Catholics, 
all  dissentions  between  the  two  churches 
would  cease :  but,  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  effect  of  this  bill  would  not  be  to 
increase  those  dissentions?  The  bill 
would  leave  the  two  coDtending  parties 
where  they  now  were;  but,  by  giving 
new  powers  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  or 
at  least  new  capabilities  of  enjoying 
power,  it  would  bring  them  more  into 
contact  with  their  Protestant  fellow  sub- 
jects, place  them  on  a  nearer  footing  of 
equality,  and  by  thus  exciting  desires 
which  could  not  perhaps  be  gratified, 
fresh  occasions  would  arise  of  dissention 
and  dissatisfaction.  If  it  were  possible  to 
unite  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  one 
friendly  mass,  by  any  common  system  of 
education,  he  should  applaud  the  effort  to 
obtain  so  desirable  a  result ;  but,  separ« 
ated  as  they  now  were,  and  actuated  by  the 
spirit  by  which  it  was  well  known  that  so 
many  on  both  sides  were  actuated,  sueh  a 
project  was  absolutely  ioipossible.  The 
\ety  hope  wfts  visionary  ;  and  those  who 
had  the  object  at  heart, and  had  ihtrcMJuced 
the  present  measure  as  a  means  of  effecting 
that  object,  would  find  themselves  entirely 
disappointed,  and  most  egregiously  de- 
ceived, if'they  were  to  carry  it  into  a  law. 
What,  then,  was  the  good  which  could 
result  from  this  bill?  Would  it  tran- 
quillize, or  would  it  tend  to  tranquillize 
Ireland?  He  was  sorry  that  so  much 
delusion  existed  throughout  the  country 
upon  a  point  so  important.  Great  mis- 
takes had  arisen  from  the  belief  entertain* 
ed  by  many  members  of  both  Houses,  that 
because  Ireland  had  been  in  a  very  dis- 
turbed state,  and  because  very  objection* 
able  measures  had  been  resorted  to  for 
keeping  that  country  in  peace,  that  there- 
fore all  the  disturbances  had  grown  out 
of  the  Catholic  disqualifications.  It  had 
been,  therefore,  the  general,  or  at  least  a 
ver^  common,  impression,  that,  if  the  dis- 
abilities were  removed,  the  foundations  of 
peace  would  be  at  once  established.    But 
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it  was  a  proposition  of  the  clearest  de- 
monstration, that  the  disturbed  state  of 
Ireland  for  the  last  twenty  years,  had 
-notlnng  whatever  to  do  with  the  Catliolic 
question.  This  point  was  most  satisfac- 
torily proved  by  the  evidence  lying  on 
their  lordships'  table.  For  the  space  of 
twenty  five  years  the  Insurrection  act 
had  never  been  once  put  in  force  in  any 
part  of  the  province  of  Ulster ;  and  yet 
that  province  was  the  great  seat  of  re- 
ligious animosities,  and  of  religious  vio- 
lence, the  two  parties  being  there  so 
nearly  upon  an  equality.  The  insurrec- 
tion act,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  no  religious  dissentions  whatever 
had  existed,  or,  at  least,  to  the  extent  of 
disturbing  the  public  peace.  Absentee- 
ship,  combined  with  the  great  subdivision 
•ef  property,  had  occasioned  an  increase 
"of  population  to  a  most  enormous  extent ; 
this  had  brought  the  country  into  a  state  of 
beggary,  and  hence  had  sprung  all  the 
disorders  of  the  state.  This  great  evil, 
he  was  happy  to  say,  was  now  correcting 
itself.  Dr.  Doyle  sutes  in  his  letters,  that 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  now  posi- 
tively decreasing.  He  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  right  reverend  prelate  who  spoke 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that,  whether 
the  Catholics  amounted  to  one,  two,  or 
three  millions,  made  no  difference,  or 
ought  tA  make  no  difference,  in  the  deci- 
sion of  this  question.  It  was  a  great 
question  that  ought  not  to  be  decided 
otherwise  than  upon  general  principles, 
and  upon  extended  views.  But,  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  Catholic  sub* 
jects,  the  greatest  exaggeration  had,  he 
was  convinced,  been  resorted  to.  A 
noble  duke  had  that  night  stated  the  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland  to  outnumber  the  Pro- 
-testants  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  five 
to  one.  This,  ne  had  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving, was  an  exaggeration.  At  the 
Tery  utmost,  he  did  not  believe  they  were 
more  than  in  the  proportion  of  three  to 
one;  and  the  returns  proved,  that  they 
Irere  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
ratio  to  each  other  as  in  the  time  of  sir 
William  Petty,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  both.  , 

Their  lordships  were  told  upon  all  oc- 
casions when  this  question  was  debated, 
that  the  Catholic  suojects  of  foreign  states 
enjoyed  many  advantages  which  were  not 
enjoyed  by  the  Catholic  subjects  of  the 
English  Crown.  He  begged  their  lordships 
to  consider,  that  there  were  circumstances 


in  tlie  English  constitution,  growing  out 
of  the  very  advantages  of  that  constitution, 
which  might  make  restrictions  upon  the 
Catholics  more  necessary  than  in  absolute 
monarchies.  Noble  lords  opposite  argued, 
as  if  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this  country 
were  deprived  of  all  share  in  the  advan* 
tages  of  our  free  constitution.  But,  even 
after  excluding  them  from  all  which  this 
bill  asked,  they  would  still  enjoy  more 
civil  and  political  liberty  than  the  Protes- 
tants residing  in  any  Catholic  state  in 
Europe.  When  the  elective  franchise 
was  granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  it 
was  hailed  as  a  great  boon.  Was  it  not 
most  curious  then,  that  those  very  persons 
who  talked  so  much  of  natural  rights^  and 
of  their  great  importance  to  the  subject, 
were  prepared  by  this  measure,  which  at 
the  utmost  could  affect  only  thirty  or 
forty  persons,  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of 
five  hundred  thousand  electors  ?  What- 
ever might  be  the  case  in  other  nations, 
or  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  Mary- 
land, all  he  would  say  was,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  constitution  of  this  country  to 
admit  Catholics  to  those  situations*  to 
which  the  bill  would  render  them  eligible. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  parity  of  argu- 
ment between  the  two  countries.  The 
religious  freedom  desirable  and  proper  in 
the  one,  might  be  far  from  desirable  or 
proper  in  the  other. 

There  was  one  very  material  point  upon 
which  he  must  offer  a  few  observations. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution 
had  been  come  to,  on  the  29th  of  April, 
**That  it  is  expedient  that  provision  should 
be  made  by  law  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
relieion  in  Ireland  ;''  not,  be  it  observed, 
in  the  way  of  a  regium  donum,  but  a  pro- 
vision by  law.  Now,  what  was  this  but 
to  establish,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  m  its  full 
pride  and  power  ?  This  was  going  at  once 
to  the  very  object  of  Catholic  triumph. 
Why,  those  who  had  been  the  most 
alarmed,  and  had  thought  that  such  a 
state  of  things  would  grow  out  of  the 
present  bill,  had  never  imagined  that  it 
would  have  been  done  so  openly.  Was 
such  a  measure  constitutional  ?  Was  it 
consistent  with  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  Protestants  ?  He  could  not  consider 
the  coronation  oath  as  any  obstacle  to  the 
removal  of  the  civil  and  political  disabilities 
of  the  Catholics*  The  oath  was  an  oath 
to  protect  the  established  diurch  and 
clergy  of  the  realm.    The  removal  of  the 
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disabilitiet  might  possibly  dbct  that 
churchy  but  it  could  only  do  90  conse« 
quentially.  Many  wise  and  good  men 
were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  church ;  and  if  parliament  presented 
a  bill  to  the  kin^  for  his  acceptance, 
grounded  upon  this  assamptioui  he  did 
not  see  how  the  king  could  be  advised  to 
consider  it  as  at  variance  with  the  obliga* 
tioos  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken. 
But,  the  question,  as  to  the  estabiithment 
of  the  Catholic  religion  by  law,  was  of 
a  verv  different  nature.  The  Catholic 
churcK  ia  Ireland  professes  to  be  a 
national,  end  not  a  missionary  church. 
The  bishoprics  and  pariihes  were  the 
same,  or  nearly  to,  as  the  bishoprics  and 
parishes  of  the  established  church.  The 
tlatholic  bishops  claim  a  parity  of  spiritual 
jurisdiction  with  the  bishops  of  the  es« 
tablishment.  Their  parish  priests  claim 
a  parity  of  spiritual  rights  and  duties  with 
the  parochial  clergy  of  the  establishment. 
It  was  for  parliament,  therefore,  seriously 
to  consider,  whether  the  Ling  could  coo- 
sent  to  establiah  by  law  such  a  church  as 
that  now  claiming  to  exiat  in  Ireland, 
under  the  designaUon  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  church,  consistently  with  the  ob* 
ligation— <<  to  preserve  unto  the  bishoos 
and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  tne 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all 
such  rights  and  privileges  as  by  law  do, 
or  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of 
thenu** 

He  bad^  argued  tJbo  question  upen  a 
narrow  principle,  in  order  to  convince 
Iheir  lorushipa,  that  the  present  bill  waa 
totally  incompatible  with  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution ;  th^t  it  would 
proif  uce  the  most  serious  evils  throughout 
the  cou^^try;  and  that  it  would  fail  to 
achieve  v^y  of  those  objects  which  its 
promoters  flattered  themselves  it  would 
produce*  Neither  could  he  bring  himself 
to  view  it  as  a  measure  of  peace  and  con* 
ciliation.  Whatever  It  might  do  in  this 
respect  in  the  first  instance,  he  was  per- 
suaded thai  its  natun^  tendency  woula  be 
to  increase  dissentions,  and  to  create  dis- 
cord, even  where  discord  did  not  previ- 
ously exist.  He  intreated  their  lordships 
to  consider  the  aspect  of  the  times  10 
which  they  liv^d.  It  was  their  Gate  to 
hear  doc^trines  openly  promulgated,  which 
were  as  novel  as  they  were  mischievous. 
The  people  were  now  taught  in  publica- 
tions to  cqafider  queen  Mary  as  having 
been  a  wise  and  virtuous  queen,  and  that 
the  worl4  had  gj^ed  nothing  whatever 
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I  by  the  Reformatiim.  N^, 
this— it  was  now  promulgated,  that  Jamea 
2nd  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  priofo ;  and 
that  he  fell  in  the  glorious  cause  of  vdi- 
gious  toleration*  Could  the  House  be 
aware  of  these  facts,  and  not  see  that  a 
great  and  powerful  engine  was  at  work 
to  effect  the  object  of  re-establishing  the 
Catholic  religion  throughout  these  king* 
doms?  And,  if  once  eMablished,  should 
we  not  revert  to  a  stale  of  ignorance,  with 
all  its  barbarous  and  direful  coosequenoesP 
Let  the  House  consider  what  had  been 
the  result  of  those  laws ^ what  h|ul  been 
the  effects  of  that  fundamental  principie 
of  the  British  constitution*--*  which  they 
were  nqfr  called  upon  to  ahar  with  such 
an  unsparing  hand.  For  the  laat  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  the  country  had  enjoyed 
a  state  of  religious  peace,  a  blessing  than 
had  arisen  out  of  the  wisdom  of  our  laws. 
But,  what  had  been  the  state  of  the  co«m^ 
try  for  the  hundred  and  thirty  vaara  im- 
mediately preceding  that  period  ?  En|^ 
hmd  had  been  fai  a  state  or  the  most  aa6« 
ffttinarjr  religiooa  contentions.  The  blesa- 
mjES  of  the  latter  period  were  te  be  as- 
triDuted  solely  lo  the  nature  of  those  laws, 
which  granted  tolemtioo  to  all  i^ligioua 
creeds,  at  the  same  time  that  they  main- 
tained a  just,  a  reasonable,  and  a  mode- 
rate superiority  in  favour  of  the  estab- 
lished cnurch.  Their  lordships  were  now 
called  upon  to  put  Protestants  and  Catho^ 
lies  on  the  same  footing;  and  if  they  con^ 
sented  to  do  this,  certain  he  was,  that  the 
consequence  would  be  religious  dissentioo, 
an4  not  religious  peac^.  The  present 
i^stem  bad  the  experience  of  its  good  re- 
sults to  recommend  it ;  and  he  preferred 
it,  therefore!  to  the  experiment  propose4 
in  the  present  bill,  or  to  any  other  that 
be  had  vet  heard  suggested  [loed  cheera]}. 
'jThe  Barl  of  Harrowbi^  began  by  sayinp, 
that  he  did  not  rise  at  so  late  an  hour,  i|i 
order  to  enter  into  a  full  disouMion  of  ft 
subject  so  frequently  dehiated,  or  to  repeat 
arguments  which  had  90  often  been  bet^ 
brought  forward,  but  because  it  was  imposr 
siblo  for  him  to  give  a  silent  vote  opon 
this  question,  after  the  speech  of  hia  noble 
firieud  and  colleague.  Continuing  to  difier 
from  him  as  widely  as  ever,  more  widelr 
indeed*,  than  he  thought  they  had  difereo, 
he  owed  it  both  to  him  and  to  himself 
however  painful  to  his  feelings,  lo  expresa 
the  ground  for  the  cootinuance  of  tha^ 
difference,  and  to  attempt  at  least  to  r<»ly 
to  his  arguments,  not  oecause  they  na4 
made  any  impression  upon  his  own  mhul^ 
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but  lesty  however  iocondumve  and  foreign 
to  the  qiie«tioii  they  might  appear  to  him, 
they  should  mukeany  impression  apoa  the 
mids  of  others. 

He  had  rejoiced  to  hear  from  the  right 
rev,  pnshitey  who  spoke  early  in  the  debate, 
that  he  disolaimed  all  intention  of  itfguing 
this  question  upon  a  religious  basis. 
What,  then,  was  his  disappointment  to  find 
that  many  &£  that  right  rev.  prelate's  argu* 
mentSy  and  still  more  those  of  his  noble 
IHeod,  rested  entirely  upon  those  tenets, 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  considered  as 
an  essential  part  of  their  religion  ?  The 
knain  objection  of  both  those  noble  lords 
was  the  divided  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Now  he,  for  one,  had  not  onlv 
admitted,  but  contended,  that  the  allegi- 
mice  of  no  dissenter  whatever  could  be  so 
complete  and  cordial  as  that  of  a  member 
of  pur  own  church,  who  was  equally  at* 
tached  to  the  altar  and  the  tbrone«-but 
though  not  equal,  it  was  proved,  both  by 
argument  and  experience,  that  it  was 
amply  suiBcient  to  oualifj^  them  for  the 
fhit  eojeymeot  of  all  civil  and  political 
rights^— 'If  the  argument  proved  anything, 
it  proved  too  much ;  for  it  proved  that  no 
Roman  Catholic  could  be  a  loyal  subject, 
even  of  a  Roman  Cadiolic  prioeew  His 
allegiance  was  equally  divided^  whatever 
be  the  religion '  of  his  sovereign.  But  the 
whole  history  of  Europe  would  prove  that, 
lor  centuries,  the  Roman  Catholics  had 
not  acted  upon  such  prindples.  What 
was  the  Instance  in  modern  history  of  the 
Pope  having  attempted  to  avail  himself 
of  this  power? 

He  would  not  go  back  to  all  theaneient 
creeds,  and  the  declarations  of  ancient 
Councils,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said 
on  former  occasions  and  so  little  on  tb6 
present  evening.  He  was  as  little  disposed 
to^deny  as  to  oefend  them.  It  had  been 
said,  however,  that  the  doctrines  pro- 
fessed  in  those  creeds^  and  promulgated 
by  thosecouncilSfhad  never  been  distinctly 
lUselafmed  by  the  same  authority.  Thie, 
theyneverhadf  and  probably  never  would: 
if  the  legislature  were  to  wait,  and  post- 
pone their  efforts  to  tranquillke  Ireland 
till  the  publication  of  such  a  disclaimer, 
they  might  wait  to  all  eternity.  It  i^ays 
has  t>een  Md  always  must  be  the  policy 
of  Rome  not  to  fly  <Krectly  in  the  face  of 
Its  own  infallibiyty :  idthough  it  will  not 
tdlreetty  a^ure  any  power  whieh  it  has 
xm6e  claimed.  It  prudently  refrains  from 
Its  eketcise,  because  ithttbws  it  would 
not  be  obeyed*    But,  if  tfie  legiriature 
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takes  into  its  account,  what  in  a  practical 
view  is  far  more  important,  ^  the  many 
circumstanoes  which  have  taken  jplsce» 
operating  as  sd  many  disclarmers  of^bose 
doctrines,  they  would  feel,  that  the  obttacle 
which  they  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  if  not  altogether  remov- 
ed, had  been  greatly  diminished.  Was  it 
nothing  that  the  most  obnoxious  of  those 
doctrines  had  been  disclaimed  by  the 
highest  authorities  in  point  of  learning 
and  character  in  their  communion  ?  Wai 
the  declaration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
1802,  with  Bossuet  at  their  head,  nothing? 
Was  it  nothing,  that  when  questions  re*^ 
speoting  those  doctrines  were  put  to  all 
the  chief  universities  of  Europe  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  thirty  years  ago,  they  expressed 
their  surpnse  and  indignation  at  the  Im- 
putation involved  in  the  supposition  that 
they  could  really  believe  them  ?  Was  it 
notliing  that,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  aH 
the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Ireland  had  abhorrently  disclaimed 
such  tenets?  No  instance  could  be 
produced  in  modem  history  in  which  the 
conduct  of  Roman  Catholics  had  afforded 
the  slightest  ground  for  distrusting  the 
sincerity  of  this  disclaimer.  Why,  then, 
recur  toopinions  formed  in  the  darkest  ages» 
and  consigned  to  oblivion  by  those  whose 
actions  they  are  supposed  to  regulate ; 
and  shut  your  eyes  to  die  uniform  evidence 
of  their  practice  ?  When  you  have  proved 
to  your  own  satisfaction,  that  they  ought 
to  be  rebels,  according  to  their  own  doc- 
trines, and  that  they  cannot  be  good  sub* 
jeets  unless  they  are  bad  logicians;  surely 
this  is  a  luctuosa  victoria ! 

His  noble  friend  had  proceeded  to  state 
other  Roman  Catholic  doctrines,  frotti 
which  he  attempted  to  prove,  that  they 
could  not  be  good  subjects  in  a  Protestant 
state.  Here  again,  too  much,  if  any  thing* 
was  proved,  as  they  operated  equally.  If 
at  all,  to  prove  that  they  could  not  be  good 
subjects  m  any  state.  Amongst  these  wai 
the  doctrine  of  the  secresy  of  confession. 
PushM  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
carried,  he  had  felt  as  much  shocked  as 
his  noble  friend  at  the  monstrous  coase« 
quences  of  such  a  doctrine.  But,  in  what 
way  did  it  afiect  the  security  of  the  state  t 
In  the  first  place,  confession  was  an  ac- 
knowledgtnent  of  sins  committed  by  the 
penitent:  it  could  rarely  happen  that  he 
would  confess  an  intended  sin  of  his  own ; 
stiU  less  the  intended  sin  of  another.  Tha 
case  could  not  be  of  frequent  occurrence* 
His  BoUefriend,  however,  ascribed  danger 
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to  the  secrecy  imposed  upon  the  priest. 
But  ^his  secresji  although  it  might  i-ender 
the  priest  guilty  of  misprision  of  a  crime* 
made  no  difference  as  to  the  security  of 
the  state.    The  laity  now  confessed  to 
their  priests,  because  their  priests  were 
not  at  liberty  to  reveal  their  confessions. 
If  the  priests  were  at  liberty  to  reveal 
their  confessionsy  the  laity  would  no  longer 
confess.  But,  did  this  make  any  difference 
as  to  the  probable  existence  or  discovery 
of  treason,  or  of  any  other  crime?    it 
amounted  only  to  this — that  the  govern-* 
ment  does  not  possess,  through  the  means 
of  confession  to  the  priest,  an  additional 
•ecurity  for  the  loyalty  and  innocence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  which  it  has  not 
and  cannot  hav^  for  that  of  the  Protestant, 
The  opposition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Bible  without  note 
or  comment  is  also  brought  forward  as  a 
charge;  and,  it  seems,  as  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  laity  are  to  be  excluded 
from. an  equality  of  political  rights.     He 
disapproved^  as  much  as  his  noble  frLeod, 
of  this  opposition.  But  surely  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  was. the  opinion  of 
DO  small  portion,  of  our  own  church,  and 
that  if  it  were  to  be  held  as  such  a 
detraction  from  their   civil  worth  as  to 
exclude  them  from  political  trust,  this 
House  would  lose  the  advantage  of  the 
assistance  of  some  of  those  who  now 
adorued  it.      An  erroneous  doctrine  it 
appeared  to  hiqa  to  be— but,  was  it  to  be 
held,  that  because  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  maintained  such  a  doctrine,  it  was 
not  fitting  that  its  lay  professors  should 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  their  Protestant 
fellow  subjects,  many  of  whom,  even  in  the 
highest  stations  in  the  church,  more  or 
less  agreed  with  thein?    After  all,  be  the 
opinion  false  or  true,  what    connexion 
could  it  possibly  have   with  their  alle- 
giance or  loyalty  ?  ,        .   , 

It  was  tlie  same  with  respect  to  their 
doctrines  as  to  marriage,  and  other 
sacraments  of  their  church.  There  are 
marri^g^  which  we  allow,  and.  which 
they  disallow.  They  cannot  prevent  these 
marriages  from  having  their  legal  effect ; 
but,  as  they  consider  them  as  unlawful, 
they  may  endeavour  to  disquiet  the  con- 
sciences  of  the  parties.  What  was  this 
to  the  state  ?  What  had  it  to  do  with 
the  question}  They,  may  disturb  the 
peace  of  domestic  life  now ;  so  they  might, 
and  no  more,  if  aU  their  claims  were 
granted.  Be  was  quit;e  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  there  could  be  in  any  of  these 
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doctrines  so  menacing  to  the  safely  of 
the  country,  as  to  justify  us  in  incurring 
dangers   bo   much  more  menacing,    by 
refusing  to  those  who  entertained  them  a 
full  participation  in  the  British  constitu- 
tion.   If  tiie^  were  of  a  nature  to  warrant 
us  in  exdudmg  them  from  further  privit 
legest,  why  had  they  not    operated   to 
prevent  them  from  attaining  those  which 
they  now  enjoyed?    Besides,  what  class  of 
the  community  might  be  supposed  to  be 
most  attached  to  the  most  obiectioDable 
doctrines  and  superstitions  of  the  Romidi 
church  ?  the  peasantry.    Who  were  roost 
under  the  influence  of  the  priests,  by 
whom  these  doctrines  were  said  to  b« 
preached?   the  peasantry.    Who  next? 
The  class  immediately  above  them.    To 
these  classes  every  privilege  had  been 
granted.    The  class  above  them,  attached 
still  less  to  these  objectionable  tenete ;  and 
that  class  was  most  free  from  them  which 
moved  in  the  highest  rank  of  all.    Wera 
we  then  proceeding  wisely,  or  rationally^ 
or  safely,  in  granting  every  privilege  i9 
the  classes  most  subject  to  the  influence 
which  we  feared,  while  we  withheld  them 
from  that  part  of  the  Roman  CKtholic 
body  which  was  most  disposed  to  resist 
it?     If,  therefore,  the  arguments  wera 
worth  any  thing,  the  legislature  had  gone 
too  far  already;  and,  what  was  worse,  it  had 
begun  at  the  wrong  end.    It  granted  ex- 
tensive civil  power  to  men  who  might  be 
biassed  by  their  clergy,  if  they  were  so 
dbposed,  to  use  it  for  civil  purposes-^ 
denied,  it  to  the  higher  and  more  en- 
lightened classes,  who,  bv  mixing  with 
their  fellow  subjects  in  all  the  functions 
of  the  state,  must  soon  lose,  if  they  ever 
had  it,  all  inclination.to  disturb  a  power,  of 
which  they  would  themselves  be  partakers* 

But,  do  we  really  believe  that  Roraaa 
Catholics  would  abuse  this  power?  Do 
we  really  believe  that  their  spiritual  aU 
legiance  to  the  Pope  would  clash  with 
their  temporal  allegiance  to  the  king? 
If  to,  what  insanity  (>rompted  the  law,  by 
which  they  are  admitted  to  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  army  and  navy!  If  any 
danger  were  really  to  be  apprehended, 
surely  there  it  would  be  to  be  found. 

His  noble  friend  had  also  adverted  to 
the  influence  of  the  Pope,  which  was  no- 
doubtedi3r  greater  hi  the.  nomination  of 
Bishops  in  Ireland,  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  But,  did  not  the  Popa 
exercise  that  influence  now?  If  danger- 
ous, was  it  not  danaerous . at  present? 
This  was  an  evi)  which,  by  en'  ii^udicioat 
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coarie»  we  migiit  increase,  but  which  we 
coold  fiot  diminish  by  a  continoance  of 
disabilitieA.  We  cannot  prevent  the  Roman 
Catholic  from  adhering  to  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  his  church,  and  cherish- 
ing those  feelings  whicii  he  has  been 
taught  from  his  youth  to  prize.  We 
cannot  loose  the  bonds  of  spiritual  obe- 
dience to  the  Pope.  What  then  can  we 
do  ?  We  can  draw  more  closely  the  ties 
of  political  obedience  to  the  state.  Here 
are  strong  links,  which  bind  men  on  one 
Bide— we  cannot  break  tbem — we  must, 
then,  strengthen  oor  links  on  the  other> 
by  kindness  and  conciliation,  by  every ' 
thing  which  can  bind  man  to  man,  and  the 
citisen  to  his  country.  What  had  been 
already  done  had  not,  it  was  true,  acted  as 
«  panacea — That  what  was  proposed  to  be 
^ne  misht  not  so  act,  he  was  willing  to 
admit*  Ireland  was  a  country  distracted 
by  too  inany  evils,  to  be  cured  by  a  single 
iremedy.  But,  though  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say,  that  the  proposed  measure  alone 
would  tranquillize  Ireland,  he  was  fully 
convinced,  that  Ireland  would  never  be 
4r«Bquii  without  itv,  Without  it,  all  the 
beoents  you  may  confer  will  fall  upon  a 
barren,  and,  perhaps,  ungratefulsoil.  With 
it,  ihey  will  fall^ipon  good  land,  kindly  pre- 
pared, and  will  produceanabundant  harvest. 
•  His  lordship  next  complained,  that  nei- 
•iber  in  this  or  many  former  debate  had  any 
^listinct  statement  been  made  of  the  quar* 
4er  from  whence  danger  was  to  arise,  or 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  operate. 
It  was  net  pretended,  that  the  introduction 
oi  a  few  Roman  Catholic  peers  into  this 
'House  could  overturn  the  constitution: 
but,  in  the  other  House  it  was  said,  that 
danger  might  arise,  and  that,  in  critical 
moments,  a  body  of  Roman  Catholics 
-might  contrive  to  purchase,  by  the  sup- 
port of  a  minister,  some  further  conces- 
tioBS  in  their  favour.  Such  a  combination 
would  most  certainly  deCeat  its  own  ob- 
ject ;  and  a  minister  who  should  attempt  to 
aoftain  his  tottering  power  by  such  a  prop 
would  only  accelerate  his  OeJI.  As  the 
Jaw  now  stands,  Protestant  members  in 
igreat  numbers  are  elected  by  Roman 
Catholics.  They  would  go  as  far,  per- 
ibaps  further,  in  the  furtherance  of  their 
.objects,  than  memberswho  were  themselves 
^of  that  religion.  Such  members  being  less 
suspected  by  their  constituents,  would, 
in  fact,  be  more  independent  of  them,  and 
could  venture. with  less  danger  to  their 
•aeats,  to  oppose  their  wishes.  Besides, 
^  combination  of  Protestants,  brought  in 


upon  a  Roman  Catholic  interest,  was 
less  open  toobservation,and therefore  more 
dangerous,  than  a  combination  of  Roman 
Catholics,  which  would  immediately  ex- 
cite the  most  powerful  re*action. 

One  argument  of  his  noble  friend  he 
must  notice,  though  somewhat  out  of  its 
place,  for  fear  he  should  omit  it.  His 
noble  friend  had  said,  that  if  the  present 
bill  were  passed,  we  must  repeal  the  law 
which  limits  the  succession  to  the  Crown 
to  a  Protestant ;  for  that  if  it  were  unjust 
to  say  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  should 
not  be  lord  chief  justice,  it  would  be  still 
more  unjust  to  say  to  the  king  of  the 
country,  that  he  should  not  be  a  Catholic 
—and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  in^ 
justice  to  impose  restrictions  and  penalties 
upozt  the  sovereign,  which  did  not  attach 
upon  an^  one  of  his  subjects.  If  this  be 
unjust.  It  is  an  injustice  of  which  we  are 
guihy  at  this  moment.  The  king  cannot 
marry  a  Roman  Catholic  without  losmg 
his  crown.  All  his  subjects  are  at  perfect 
liberty  in  this  respect.  By  the  act  of 
settlement,  the  king  must  be  in  com* 
mtmion  with  the  church  of  England.  Thii 
is  what  the  law,  under  the  operation  of 
the  annual  act  of  indemnity,  requires  from 
no  other  person  in  his  ^  dominions.  In 
truth,  there  was  no  injustice  now,  there 
would  be  no  injustice  then.  You  would 
take  off  the  restrictions  upon  other  offices^ 
because,  neither  political  expediency,  nor 
the  safety  of  the  church  and  state  require 
them.  Yon  would  preserve  them^  as  Shey 
respect  the  Crown,  because  they  are  so 
required. 

But,  suppose  it  to  be  proved  that  there 
can  be  no  danger  to  the  state  from  the'ad« 
mission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  an  equality 
of  civil  rights,  still  there  might  be  danger 
to  the  church.  It  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  make  any  profession  of  his  attach^ 
ment  to  it-^but,  thus  much  he  would  say, 
that  if  there  were  any  rational  ground  for 
this  apprehension,  any  *<  nge^us,  qui  in  for- 
tem  et  constantem  virum  cadere  debet," 
he  would  encounter  all  the  inconveniences 
to  be  feared  from  the  rejection  of  thie 
measure.  But  from  whencewastbisdanger 
to  proceed,  or  how  was  it  to  be  increased 
by  Its  adoption?  Fromtheexertionofphyb 
sical  force  to  subvert  the  church  ?  That 
force  was  in  existence  now,  as  it  would  be 
then.  The  inclination  to  use  it  hiostilely 
might,  indeed,  be  diminished  by  benefits; 
but  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that  it 
could  be  augmented.  From  the  bulb  ^  of 
the  Pope, -putting  that  force  into  action? 
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Thftt  the  Pope  mighi  do  now.  The  qoeiiion 
watf  in  which  case  they  would  inoft  readi- 
ly be  obeyed,  if  indeed  any  oaan  coald  poa» 
siblj  believe  they  would  be  itsned  or  obey* 
ed  in  either.  From  legislative  measores  ? 
There  would  be  six  or  eight  Roman  Ca- 
tholic peers  in  that  House— and  what 
aiiQister  would  dare  to  advise  a  material 
increase  of  their  number?  In  the  other 
House  of  parliament,  he  heard  from  some 

aoarters*  that  there  might  possibly  be  only 
iree ;  from  others*  fifteen  or  aizteen  ; 
but  let  u8  8uppose»  beyond  all  probability » 
that  there  might  be  fifty  Roman  Catholic 
laembers-^Whatcould  theyeiect?  What 
bad  the  forty-five  Presbyterian  members 
ever  attempted  ?  The  apprehension  was 
only  of  a  remote»  unknown,  undefined, 
contingent  danger. — Could  that  be  said  of 
the  danger  which  might  arise  from  the 
r€|ection  of  this  measure  ?  To  attack  tlie 
church  and  its  property  in  Ireland  would 
be  to  attack  the  church  and  its  property  in 
Eoglaod;  and  with  it,  to  attack  a  large 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  land*holders 
in  both  countries.  It  would  be  to  attack 
that  which,  in  this  country  at  least,  has  a 
firm  hold  on  the  afiection  of  the  people, 
and  in  that  was  daily  growing  in  their  et«> 
teem.  Such  an  enterprise  could  never 
be  undertaken  with  any  rational  hope  of 
laeoees.  If  the  mere  suspicion  of  distant 
imd  possible  danger  has  excited,  as  wejsee, 
•uch  numerous,  and  as  we  are  told,  such 
unexdted  petitions,  what  would  they  be, 
if  these  suspicions  were  converted  into 
certainty  by  the  actual  proposal  of  any 
measure  hostile  to  the  church  ?  . 

But  supposing,  for  Uie  sake  of  argument, 
that  dangers  may  arise,  we  need  only  lock 
%o  our  own  history  for  the  means  of  avert- 
ing them.  Recollect  the  circumstances  of 
the  latter  jearg  of  Charles  2nd.  A  con< 
cealed  papist  on  the  throne,  backed  by  the 
purse  of  Louis  14th,  by  whom  he  was  then 
•ospected,  and  has  been  since  knowa,  to 
have  been  br|^ed.  A  professed  and 
bigotted  papist  next  in  succession.  Yet, 
under  all  these  appalling  chrcnmstances, 
onr  ancestors  guarded  the  Protestant 
church  from  the  dangers  by  which  it  was 
then  constantly  menaced.  Why  should  we 
diatrust  ouraelves?  why  should  we  distrust 
our  j^osterity?  why  should  we  doubt 
their  inclination  or  their  power  to  guard 
agamst  similar  perils,  if  ever,  contrary  to 
jdl  human  probability,  they  should  again 
present  themselves.  Our  iatk  would 
be  comparatively  easy.  If  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  found  dangerous  m  office,  no 
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complicated  detail  need  bepropoaed*  Tbeir 
expulsion  would  be  at  once  acooaiplisheil 
by  the  simple  rejection,  or  non-propoai* 
tion  of  the  annual  act  of  indomniiy ;  a 
measure  which  woold  not  even  require  tho 
concurrence  <^  both  Houses,  but  might 
be  carried  separately  by  either. 

His  noble  friend  bad  said,  that  thia 
measure,  if  passed,  would  net  allay,  fool 
create  disturbances  in  Ireland.  New, 
creation  implied  giving  existence  to  tfaol 
which  had  none  before.  Was  this  true 
of  disturbances  in  Ireland?  Did  tbo 
history  of  centuries  present  any  thing  baH 
a  succession  of  disturbances  i  But,  how 
was  it  to  create  disturbances,  andof  whal 
nature?  Would  it  be  at  contests  for 
elections  ?  Must  not,  was  not,  that  the 
case  now  f  Was  not  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  at  least  as  anxious  and  as  earnest  to 
secure  the  election  of  a  Protestant  mem- 
ber who  would  vote  in  their  support,  as 
they  could  be  for  the  election  of  a  Roasam 
Catholic  ?  Perhaps  even  more  so,  as  bov 
they  had  a  claim  to  enforce,  whi^  wottM 
then  have  been  conceded.  We  had  beea 
told  that  the  people  of  Ireland,  general^ 
speaking,  had  no  interest  in  this  oueation  ; 
and  that  they  either  cared  not  tor  it,  or 
misunderstood  it.  He  thought  they  bad 
an  interest,  and  felt  it;  for  every  man  had 
an  interest  in  removing  a  stigma  of  deg«i^ 
dation  from  the  caste  to  whidi  he  belongs. 
But,  in  the  same  breath,  we  are  toUl^ 
that  the  people  are  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  their  priests.  Now,  no  man 
can  deny  that  tliey  are  told  by  their 
priests  that  they  have  a  deep  interest  In 
the  question,  and  have  taxed  their  poverty 
to  support  it.  Whether,  therefore,  th^ 
have  an  interest  or  not,  whether  th^ 
understand  the  question  or  not,  the  pra^ 
tical  effect  upon  their  minds  and  condud 
was  the  same.  As  circuaratances  now 
existed,  it  was,  or  appeared  to  be,  the 
interest  of  the  leading  minds  in  Irelaod 
to  continue  and  promote  these  feelii^s  oi 
discontent  and  disturbance.  If  tq  the 
higher  class  of  the  Roman  Catholics  the 
door  to  the  fair  objects  of  their  ambition 
were  opened,  what  temptation  would  they 
then  have  to  keep  ap  tne  agkatioo  of  the 
country?  Did  any  man  really  believe^ 
that  when  they  stood  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  their  Protestant  feUow-sul^ 
jects,  they  would,  merely  in  order  to 
transfer  the  payment  of  tithes  from  the 
incumbent  to  the  priest,  or  in  order  lo 
substitute  the  eopa  of  the  Roosaa  Catha^ 
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KatonihB  Imn^nUmm of  tbe FMictftaai 
biibop,  ttcpoM  theoMdhnss  lo  wage  4e»- 
parale  war  agftiiisi  the  whole  lUreDgtb  of 
tbitioomtry?  Suoh  a  Uui^  was  oot  to 
bo  e»fiecled ;  aod  if  k  were^  that  strengtli 
would  be  Mifficieni  lo  beat  it  down. 

He  waa  aot»  he  «iad»  prepared  to  go 
tbe  length  of  tboae  who  aanounoed  rebel* 
lion  or  loturreciioo  oa  tbe  iounediate  or 
c^ntia  eooioqiienee  of  the  rejectioo  of 
tbis  caeaaune.  He  had  too  muob  confi- 
donoe  in  tbe  iojalty  of  bit  Romao  Catho- 
lic feUow-iiibjecta»  ai  well  as  too  mocb 
raliaoce  upon  tbeif  prudence.  They 
SMist  knowt  that,  uad^  present  dream- 
ataocea»  such  a  step  would  render  their 
aicuation  worse  instead  of  better;  and 
they  BMiat  feelf  that»  although  the  boon 
now  prayed  for  be  oot  granted,  they  are 
atiU  in  poasession  of  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Uessiogs  of  a  free  constltu- 
tioo»  to  risk  them  in  a  desperate  struggle. 
Btttf  can  any  man  answer  for  what  may, 
under  other  drcomstances,  be  the  resiik 
•f  tbeir  disappointment  ?  What  renom, 
ifaai  '^  hope  deferred*  which  maketh  the 
boarl  sick»"  nay  bfiise  into  the  wholesome 
|idoes  of  their  now  sound  constitution? 
Could  any  man  say  wbst  might  be  ti^ 
«asttlt»  if  we  were  engaged  in  a  foreign 
war  against  any  tempoi^  power  which 
possessed  both  the  means  and  the  incli* 
nataoo  to  seduce  the  loyalty  of  Irdandi 
with  the  assistance  (in  such  case,  and  in 
aucb  alone  not  impossible)  of  that  verr 
apttitaal  power,  which  we  affi^  so  much 
to  dread?  The  mere  apprehension  of 
iuob  an  attempt«  howoTor  improbable  its 
occurrence  might  be,  could  never  leave 
wa  at  our  ease ;  it  must  necessarily  cripple 
our  exertions  against  the  foreign  enemy, 
by  employing  a  large  proportion  of  our 
disposable  force  in  guarding  what  must 
bo  considered  as  the  most  venerable  part 
of  our  empire.  It  was  the  astonishment 
of  all  Europe—and  he  had  frequently 
been  bissadt  galled  and  taimted  oy  the 
obaenration— &at  we  seemed  not  to  think 
it  worth  our  while,  by  following  the  sys* 
iean  of  nearly  tbe  whda  continent  in  this 
respect,  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  dangers  so  great  and  extensive,  to  add 
ao  much  to  our  own  pontive  strength, 
and  to  deprive  our  enemies  of  such  tempt- 
ju  means  of  annoyance.  The  deciaioo 
4W  tbeir  lordships  that  night,  if  it  were 
aucb  as  be  feared  he  must  anticipate, 
would,  be  eouki  positively  assure  them, 
be  bailed  with  triumph  by  those,  whom 
be  wouki  not  invidiously  call  eneanies, 


but  who  oertainly  were  4he  Tivsla  of  our 
country.  They  would  sea  in  it  Ibe  seeds 
of  future  weakness — 
Hoc  Ithsous  vilit  et  magni  mtreeatiir  Ateidw.  • 
The  Lord  ChamceUor  said,  that,  at  that 
late  bour  he  would  not  enlarge  in  bis  ob« 
servations  to  tbe  House,  and  be  wonld 
altogether  pass  bv  tbe  merits  of  what  was 
callM  the  Catheiio  question.  But  there 
were  one  or  two  circumstances  which  bo 
felt  it  to  be  his  doty  to  himself  and  to  the 
country  not  to  overlook.  He  confessed 
himself  at  a  loss  to  underaund  how  tbe 
bill  came  before  their  lordships  in*its  pre« 
sent  shape  and  form.  From  the  votes  of 
tbe  House  of  Commons  it  appeared,  that 
another  bill  had  been  brought  into  that 
House  to  diafranchise  a  great  number  of 
fireebolders  in  Ireland;  and  also  that  a  re* 
solution  had  been  a|[reed  to,  that  It  waa 
expedient  that  a  provision  should  be  made 
fer  the  Roman  Catholic  dergy  by  tlm 
state.  Now  there  was  no  man  but  must 
see  that  there  was  on  intimate  connexion 
between  these  propositions  and  Uie  bill 
under  their  lordshipe'  consideration.  Yet 
their  lordships  were  called  upon  to  pass 
the  measure  under  their  consideration, 
without  having  any  means  of  antidpating 
what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  other  two 
propositions.  That,  he  would  say,  was 
not  a  proper  mode  of  legislating ;  and  if 
he  had  no  other  reason  for  opposing  the 
bill  now  before  thdr  lordships  but  the 
single  circumstance  to  winch  he  had  ad- 
verted, he  would  make  his  stand  on  that 
ground ;  for  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  probable  efeet 
of  the  bill  on  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant establishment,  without  knowing 
what  would  be  done  with  those  other  pro* 
positions.  He  would  not  now  allude  to 
what  bad  taken  place  at  the  Union.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  glad  to  hear  a  noble 
marquis  say,  that  there  was  no  pledm 
given  at  the  period  of  the  Union  <hat  the 
Catholic  ddms  would  begranted,aIthoagb 
there  was  an  understanding  to  that  effecf. 
He  had  never  beard  the  great  man,  of 
whose  administration  he  formed  a  part  at 
the  period,  speak  of  the  Catholic  ddms, 
without  declaring  that  they  cOdd  not  be 
agreed  to  without  complete  securities  for 
the  Protestant  eatablisbment.  His  duty 
personally  to  that  great  man,  and  many 
other  oonaidetationst,  induced  him  fre- 
ouently  to  endeavour  to  ascertab  what 
tnose  contemfdated  securities  were ;  hot, 
notwithstanding  all  his  inquiries,  he  could 
never  learn.    At  one  tiose  tbe  Veto  was 
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propoMiL  He  need  DOt  tell  their  1(M- 
diips  what  had  become  of  the  Veto^ 
Although  there  was  a  degree  of  iDgenuitv 
dkplayed  in  the  manner  m  which  this  btli 
was  drawn  up,  which  he  had  hardly  ever 
seen  before  in  the  composition  of  an 
act  of  parliamentt  there  was  no  variation 
in  the  preamble  of  this  from  former  bills. 
That  preamble  contained ;  first,  a  solemn 
acknowledgment  that  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment of  this  realm  in  church  and 
state  must  be  inviolably  and  permanently 
secured.  Then  came  an  allegation,  that 
they  were  inviolably  and  permanently 
secured.  He  allowed  that  they  were 
secure,  provided  the  acts  which  rendered 
them  so  were  permitted  to  continue 
in  force;  but,  if  their  lordships  took 
away  the  substance  of  those  acts,  where 
then,  was  the  inviolability  of  their  security, 
or  their  security  at  all  ?  Next  came  a 
statement  that  it  was  just  to  unite  the 
hearts  of  all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  one 
and  the  same  interest ;  but  parliament,  it 
seemed,  was  to  be  an  exception,  for  the 
bill  set  them  all  by  the  ears.  But,  the 
present  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
went  to  regulate  the  intercourse  witli  the 
See  of  Rome.  And,  who  were  to  be  the 
instruments  in  superintending  that  inter- 
course  ?  Three  Roman  Catholic  compnis- 
sioners,  who  refused  to  give  a  pledge  on 
their  own  parts  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown.  He  had  taken  a  positive  oath, 
by  which  he  bound  himself  to  deny  the 
spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction  of  any 
foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  prelate  within 
these  realms ;  which,  so  help  him  God,  he 
would  not  violate.  It  was  true,  that 
somewhere  an  interpretation  had,  he  un- 
derstood, been  put  on  that  spiritual  juris- 
diction by  two  eminent  lawyers,  one 
English  the  other  Irish,  which  he  undoubt- 
edly did  not  understand.  As  a  privy 
counsellor  be  bad  also  taken  an  oath  to 
clefend 'and  maintain  entire  and  inviolate 
the  supremacy  of  his  sovereign.  He  had 
also  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  He  knew 
it  might  be  said  that  his  mind  was  fettered 
by  the  trammels  of  a  lawyer ;  but  he  had 
the  authority  of  lord  Hale  to  state,  that  the 
oath  of  allegiance  was  erected  to  dfssipate 
the  different  constructions  that  were  put 
on  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which,  though 
not  created,  was  restored  by  that  enact- 
ment. Under  the  sense  of  these  obliga- 
tions he  was  prepared  to  give  his  opposition 
to  any  measure  which  derogated  from  the 
supremacy  of  his  sovereign.  He.  could 
not  bring  his  mind  to  understand  what: 
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a  jurisdiction  merely  spiritual  meant* 
If,  by  a  spiritual  jurisdiction,  the  marriage 
of  a  Protestant  with  a  CathoKc  was  set 
aside,  thoagh  the  couru  of  civil  law  of 
this  country  compelled  the  parties  to  con- 
tinue in  wedlock,  he  would  ask,  was  that 
a  spiritual  or  temporal  jurisdiction  ?  The 
discussion  of  the  present  measure  re^ 
quired  a  much  larger  field  than  iu  advo- 
cates gave  it.  It  must  be.  considered  in 
connexion  with  the  other  measures  which 
their  lordships  had  under9tood,  from  the 
votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  were  in 
contemplation.  It  must  be  taken  with 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  freeholders^ 
and  with  the  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland.  He  asked,  therc^re, 
whether  the  English  Catholics  were  to  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of 
Ireland?  The  authority  of  Mr.  Burke 
had  been  alluded  to— that  Mr.  Burke, 
who  had  stated  that  it  was  essential  to 
the  constitution  that  we  should  have 
a  Protestant  king,  a  Protestant  go^ 
vemment,  and  a  Protestant  parliament. 
Now,  he  wished  to  know,  whether  uedet 
a  system  so  essentially  Protestant,  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  werotnot  also  to  be 
put  on  a  footing  with  |he  Romali  Catholics 
of  both  countries.  On  what  principle 
could  their  lordships  refqse  the  stipendi 
to  the  Protestant  Dissenters  after  th^ 
had  secured  them  by  an  act  of  parliament 
to  a  Popish  hierarchy  ?  He  would  go 
further,  and  say,  that  after  such  a  pro- 
vision had  been  made  for  the  Catholic 
priesthood  of  Ireland,  it  was  impossible 
to  refuse  something  more  than  a  regiodi 
donum  to  the  clergy  of  the  Dissenters; 
They  had  heard  much  of  the  constitution 
of  the  States  of  America.  He  tmsted 
that  the  experiment  that  had  been 
made  in  thatt  country  of  a  government 
without  a  religious  establishment,  might, 
for  the  peace  of  iu  people,  succeed; 
but,  it  was  not  because  such  an  ex* 
periment  was  on  trial,  that  he  wotdd 
asree  to  surrender  the  rights  and  security 
of  that  church  establishment  in  this  coun- 
try, which  had  contributed  so  essentially 
to  iu  glory,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
—With  respect  to  tlie  other  measure 
which  it  appeared  was  to  accompany  the 
accomplishment  of -the  present  biU,  be 
meant  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Irish 
4iOs.  freeholders,  he  should  pronounce  ne 
opinion  upon  it  then.  He  would  not  say 
whether  it  was  wise  or  unwise;  but,  he 
would  say,  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
decide  on  the  main  measure.    Yet|  if  it 
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were  true  that  a  measure  which  went  to 
diafranehite  thousands  of  the  king^s  subjects 
was  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  catch 
a  Tote  on  the  one  and  the  other  side  of  the 
House  for  another  bill  which  went  to  ob- 
tain an  extension  of  civil  rights  for  a  few,  it 
did  in  that  light  appear  to  him  a  most  ob- 
jectionable measure.    Some  noble  lords 
bad  termed  him  a  parliamentary  reformer. 
He  would  say,  in  answer,  that  he  had  lived 
too  long  in  the  world  to  attach  much  re* 
apect  for  the  character  of  what  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  reformer.   He  most  certainly 
saw  reformers,  roYolutionists,  and  other 
persons,    all  united  together    to    carry 
forward  the  present  measure ;  those  other 
persons  beii^  some  of  the  very  best  per- 
sons in  the  country.    But,  he  was  stated 
to  be  a  reformer  because  he  had  ventured 
to  declare  his  belief  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  this  country  was  hostile  to 
the  present  measure.    In  that  opinion  he 
persevered.   He  did  believe  t  hat  an  infinite 
majority  of  the    English    people   were 
avefse  to  it — that  they  were  disquieted  by 
the  apprehension  of  its  accomplishment — 
and  that  if  it  did  pass,  it  would  give  great 
pain  «nd  dissatisfaction.    But  then  it  was 
said,  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons*   He  did  not  wish  to  give  any  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  to  noble  lords  near  him ; 
bilt  he  well  recollected  the  East  India  bill 
—a  bill  which  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mens,  and  against  which  numero  U9  petitions 
bad  been  presented.    It  was^  however, 
then,  as  it  was  now,  contended  that  the 
people  approved  of  the  measure.    There, 
bowerer,  unludcily  for  that  assertion,  came 
on  a  general  election.    The  House  of 
Commons,  afler  that  election  was  differently 
constituted ;  and  the  result  proved,  that 
what  was  alleged  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
people  of  this  country  turned  out  to  be  a 
perfect  delusion.   He  felt  that,  in  the  few 
observations  he  had  made,  he  had  not,  at 
that  advanced  hour  of  the  morning,  ex- 
pressed himself  as  clearly  as  he  could  have 
wished ;  but  he  should  conclude  with  as- 
suring their  lordships,  that  after  twenty- 
five  years  deep  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject,  he  could  not,  conscientiously  with 
bis  sense  of  duty,  and  the  station  which  he 
held  under  the  Crown,  give  hb  support  to 
the  present  bill. 

Earl  FHxmlliam  said,  that  he  could  not 
let  the  questioo  go  to  a  vote  without  de- 
claring, that  from  deliberate  conviction 
and  much  experience,  he  was  the  firm 
advocftteof  aamitting  theRoman  Catholics 
to  a.-full  partiQipatftoa  of  the  blessings  of 
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the  constitution :  convinced  as  he  was,  that 
such  a  measure  was  essential  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  and  the  security  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

The  House  then  divided;  when  the 
numbers  were:  Contents,  present  84. 
proxies  46 — 1  SO.  Not  Contents,  present 
lis.  proxies  65— 178.  Majority  against 
the  bill  48.  Adjourned  at  half-past»five 
in  the  morning. 
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Tuesday^  May^  17. 
Lovnoir  Tithsb  Bill*]  Mr.  Alddniit» 
Wcod  nofed  the  seaond  reftdiog  ^  thii 
bill.  The  parishiooers,  he  said,  were  wU* 
ling  ta  raise  the  tithes  to  !#•  in  thepouad* 
bat  they  objected  to  the  payment  of  tto^ 
eoonnoos  sum  of  2f.  9^.^  woich  was  ^o-- 
manded  by  the  incumbenta  of  the  five 
parislMi.  He  chaUeiiged  the  paitiea  who 
mude.tbia  dain  lopvo?a  tba  enroInMoliii 
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tlicf  coUrt  of  Cbanbery,  of  the  deed  w^ioh 
vM  granted  in  thi^  reigi^  of  Henry  8th. 
l^ojwrj  m  England  would  give  a  verdict 
oil  rtre  facts ;  but,  if  the  incumbents  and 
iitipro|^riatoi^  would  subtnit  their  case  to 
a'  jvtryf  the  {^^nshioners  would  not  object 
16  such'  a  judicial  mode  of  determination. 
He  denied  that  the  parties  with  whom 
the  bill  originated  had  fbcited  the  pa* 
rishioners  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  cler« 

Sir.  Thdy  wished  justice  to  be  done  to 
1  the  parishioners  who  paid  tithes ;  for  it 
fi^  unjust  and'  absurd  that  some  houses 
■hould  be  burthened  with  a  payment  o(6d, 
ahd  others  with  9(L  and  1^.  Repeated  con- 
ferences had  been  held  with  the  clergy,  and 
every  eSon  had  been  made  to  bring  about 
ah  flmicable  settlement. 

Mr*  W.  Courtenay  considered  this  wa6 
an  eittraordinwry  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  individuals.  By  an  act  of 
the  87th  Henry  dth,  it  was  enacted, 
that  a  decre^  therein  mentioned  should 
be  enroled,  after  which  it  should  have  the 
effect  of  a  statute.  By  that  decree,  a  rate  of 
2f.  9d,  in  the  pound  was  made  payable  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  the  tithes,  by  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  parishes  in  the  city 
of  London,  included  in  that  act.  From 
that  period  to  the  present,  these  tithes 
had  be^n  dealt  with  by  the  persons  enti- 
tled to  them  as  they  would  have  dealt 
witht  rent-charges,  or  any  other  property 
to  whidh  thehr  title  was  unquestionable. 
With  respect  to  the  enrolment,  the  evi- 
dence of  presUilbpti6h  with  respect  to  an 
event  which  took  place  three  hundred 
y^rs  ago  would  be  admitted  in  this  as  it 
most  in  every  otiier  case.  In  the  year 
164^,  an  issub  was  tried,  in  which  the 
qnestion  of  the  enrolment  had  arisen,  and 
W^  jury  upon  that  occasion  found  that  the 
decree  hlsd  been  duly  enrolled.  Would  the 
House,  after  this  finding,  entertain  a  bill, 
the  preamble  of  which  set  forth  the  as- 
st|i^6ptioh  that  there  had  been  no  such 
enk'olment  ?  He  hoped»  after  ttiis  state- 
iiieht,  that  subh  an  mfringement  on  pri- 
v|^te  property  would  not  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  legislature,  and  that  the  parties 
would  not  be  put  to'  the  expense  of  going 
into  a  committee.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  conclnded  by  moving  that  the 
bill  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Aldei^man  i/Jr^rf^e^  supported  the 
bm,  and  he  hop^d  that,  notwithsunding 
the  instances  adduced  by  the  hon.  dila 
Idarn^d  gentleman;  tfa'e  riouse  would  do 
justice  to  the  nutnetotls  individiiats  Who 
hhS  so  feelingly  appeal^  to  ft. 
VOL.  Xlfl. 


Mr,  JVynn  said,  that  if  this  bill  was  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  another  stage,  it 
might  shake  the  foundation  of  all  private 
property.  The  impropriator  claimed  un- 
der the  law  of  the  land,  the  security  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  and  the  finding  of  a 
jury  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
^ears  ago.  It  was  therefore  difficult  to 
imagine  a  less  objectionable  title.  The 
House  was  not  to  erect  itself  into  a  court 
of  justice,  to  decide  private  claims*  If 
the  decree  had  been  improperly  obtained^ 
it  had  been  open  to  the  parties  to  reverse 
it  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  all  cases 
where  an  invasion  of  this  kind  had  been 
allowed,  it  was  only  where  a  great  public 
benefit  was  to  be  secured  by  making  a 
more  than.fdl  compensation  to  the  party 
deprived.^ 

Mr.  J.  Smith  said,  that  the  incumbents 
had  a  good  and  perfect  right  to  enjoy  the 
^s.  9d,  in  the  pound  which  the  Taw  allow- 
ed them. 

Mr.  Calcrafl  said,  he  had  been  inform- 
ed, that  upon  the  trial  to  which  the  learn- 
ed member  for  Exeter  alluded,  the  enrol- 
ment had  not  been  brought  into  question. 
He  thought  it  was  at  least  fair,  that  a  new 
issue  for  the  trial  of  that  question  should 
be  granted.  He  agreed  that  it  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  property  and  to  maintain  old 
and  settled  decisions.  .  In  the  case  of  the 
fire  of  London,  the  parliament  had  dealt 
with  the  property  of  the  church  for  the 
benefit  of  churdimen ;  he  thought,  there- 
fore, that  they  might  now  do  so  fortherelief 
of  the  parish.  Last  year  he  had  carried  a 
bill  providing  a  compensation,  for  the  rec- 
tor of  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  having 
the  concurrence  of  the  excellent  duchess 
of  Buccleuchi  and  of  the  bishop  of.Lon- 
dooi  he  had  experienced  no  difficulty. 
He  wished  for  the  trial  of  an  issue,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  question  of 
the  enrolment,  upon  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject turned,  and  which  would  put  an  end 
to  all  litigation. 

Mr.  Courtenay  referred  to  the  report 
of  the  case  tried  in  164;7,  in  which  the 
quesu'on  of  the  enrolment  had  been  raised, 
and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  felt  it  unnecessary, 
after  the  explanation  given  by  his  learned 
friend,  to  say  more  than  a  Yory  few  words 
on  this  subject.  He  could  not  but 
shrewdly  suspect,  that  this  bill  had  been 
drawn  by  the  hon.  Alderman  (Wood) 
himself.  At  the  period  of  passing  the  act 
the  clergy  ^n^ade  the"  same  complaint  as 

3D 
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^hey  did  oow,  that  **  the  citizens  for  their 
'khes  were  very  stout,  and  would  not 
pay,''  The  act  had  been  passed  in  coose- 
qtience  ;  and  now  the  citizens  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  not  less  stout,  nor  more  willing 
to  pay  than  those  of  Henry  8th*s  time, 
came  down,  backed  by  the  worthy  alder- 
men, and  asked  the  House  to  violate  the 
rights  of  private  property.    During  the 

S resent  session  an  amicable  arrangement 
ad  been  made  between  the  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Bishopsj^ate  (the  bishop 
of  Chester)  and  his  parishioners.  He  was 
willing  that  every  tning  which  was  prac- 
ticable should  be  done  to  effect  such 
arrangements  wherever  similar  disputes 
existed ;  but  he  would  oppose  a  bill  which, 
Kke  the  present,  attacked  private  rights. 

Mr.  fr.  Smith  agreed  that  the  princi- 
ple of  the  bill  could  not  be  supported. 

Mr.  Alderman  fVood  said,  that  the  mea- 
sure before  the  House  had  not  been  re- 
sorted to  until  all  means  of  obtaining  the 
trial  of  an  isspe  had  been  attempted  and 
had  failed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
blR  rejected. 

Repeal  op  the  Window-tax.] 
Mr.  Hohhouse  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to 
bring  forward  his  motion  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Window-tax.  He  began  by  stating, 
what  he  thought  was  clear  to  tlie  whole 
country,  that  notwithstanding  the  general 
approbation  of  the  House  and  the  people, 
of  the  measures  of  his  majesty's  ministers, 
onsiderable  dissatisfaction  was  evinced 
that  greater  relief  had  not  been  afforded 
from  direct  taxation.  Afler  the  immense 
exertions  they  had  made — after  the  un- 
poralleled  weight  of  taxes  they  had  borne, 
and  had  borne  patientl}^ — they  certainly 
had  a  claim  to  relief,  which  had  not  been 
extended  so  widely  as  it  could  and  ought 
to  have  been.  The  speech  of  the  right, 
hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  Excheouer  on 
the  subject  of  taxation,  was  eauaily  me- 
morable for  the  talent  it  displayed  and 
tlie  disappointment  it  had  created.  The 
House  had  been  told  of  the  **  giant  smug- 
gler,*' whom,  it  was  said,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  not  lay,  if  he  was  called 
upon  to  make  any  further  reduction. 
Reference  had  frequently  been  made  to 
Ireland,  and  to  the  taxes  imposed  upon 
her;  and  yet  the  window-tax  hicid  been 
removed  from  that  country,  though  it  was 
eontmued  in  this,  and  that  relief  bad  been 
afforded  by  a  ministry  less  willing  to  yield 
than  the  one  now  in  power ;  but>  it  was 
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granted  to  the  universal  demand  of  tb« 
people,  amonff  whom  the  tax  had  beea 
truly  and  justly  described  as  *<  the  fever 
tax."  The  same  description  of  it  could 
fairly  be  applied  to  the  tax  in  this  coun- 
try ;  where  exactly  the  same  reasons  ez« 
isted  for  its  repeal.  Great  dissatisfactioo 
was  felt  in  this  country  at  the  continuance 
of  this  tax— a  dissatisfaction  which  was 
too  great  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
conceal  even  from  himself.  The  collec- 
tors were  deemed  a  sort  of  animals  of  aa 
accursed  kind ;  and  a  man  received  from 
their  hands  the  paper  of  duty  demanded, . 
with  about  the  same  grace  that  a  pacha 
received  from  the  officers  of  his  sovereisQt 
that  by  which  they  were  authorised  to  de* . 
mand  his  head.  A  penalty  of  50/.  ran 
throughout  the  hateful  document :  it  was 
averted  in  the  first  sentence,  in  the  vari- 
ous regulations  which  the  paper  contain- 
ed, and  it  formed  the  termination*  All . 
its  details  were  of  the  most  disagreeable 
and  disgusting  nature :  so  much  so,  that 
the  ministers  who  would  not  relieve  the 
country  from  them  when  they  might, 
ought  not  to  vapour  about  that  country's 
prosperity.  One  great  effect  of  the  tax 
was,  to  make  the  government  hateful  to  . 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  bringing  them  . 
constantly  into  contact  with  the  collec- 
tors ;  an((  yet  this  tax,  so  impolitic  oo  th^ 
one  hand,  and  mo  oppressive  on  the  other 
—this  tax,  which  affected  all  daases 
of  the  people,  was  suffered  to  remain,  in 
order  that  some,  which  only  pressed  upon 
a  portion  of  them,  might  oe  repealed. 
The  petitions  for  its  repeal  baa  been 
more  numerous  than  those  oresented  on 
any  subject  whatever ;  and  tney  had  only 
been  so,  because  the  tax  was  mo  uuiver* 
sally  disliked.  Even  the  right  hon.  the 
president  of  the  Beard  of  Trade,  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  present  a  petition  from  his  eon* 
stituents  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  this 
tax— -a  gentleman  of  whose  conduct  they 
so  much  approved,  that  thej  were  about 
to  present  him  with  a  piece  of  plate,  which 
reflected  as  mucli  grace  upon  the  bestow- 
ers  as  upon  the  receiver,  and  he  hoped 
that  tbev  would  have  occasion  to  present . 
him  with  another  piece  of  plate  for  his' 
vote  that  night.  .  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, in  a  letter  to  hit  constituents,  had 
said  that  this  was  not  an  in^iaitorial  tax. 
Now,  if  there  was  one  feature  which  more 
peculiarly  belonged  to  it,  it  was,  that  it  was 
inquisitorial  ?  The  collectors  liad  a  ri^t 
to  enter  evtty  house  at  idl  times,  lo  iur« 
charge  if  a  false  return  happened  to  be 
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ftiid,  turfce  a*yetr,  the  inspector 
nrigbt  eeter.  This  was  enough  to  make 
•nj  tax  odious.  Etery  week  this  Tisit 
was  dreaded,  wbieh  excHed  so  unpleasant 
a  fec^n^9  as  to  give  to  thb  tax  a  ooost  in. 
oataitonal  character.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tJeman  alao  stated  in  that  letter,  that  the 
amount  of  the  direct  taxes  was  compara* 
tifdr  amall  as  compared  with  the  amount 
of  the  indirect  taxes.  True;  but  it  was 
beoMwe  the  nidhwct  taxes  were  so  enor- 
MOOS,  that  the  direct  taxes*  the  Income- 
tax  only  excepted,  could  not  approach 
them.  The  amount  of  the  direct  taxes 
was  not  small.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
lam  compared  with  what  had  been  paid 
be&re  the  war.  True,  they  were  reduced 
within  S50,00(M.  of  what  thev  were  in 
1798;  but,  before  that  period,  this  tax 
was  considered  as  a  commutation  for  other 
taxes,  and  to  be  leried  only  under  pecu- 
liar ctreuoMtances.  He  would  asx  the 
right  hon.  the  chancellor  of  the  £xche- 
quer.  whether  the  reduction  of  the  duty 
on  wine,  coffise,  and  spirits,  would  operate 
ao  directly  to  relieve  the  people  as 
the  one  he  proposed?  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  must  agree,  that  taxes  which' 
pressed  ao  heavily,  and  which  were  in 
themselves  an  intolerable  grievance, 
ought  to  be  repealed.  When  the  cla- 
mours and  outcnes  of  the  people  against 
this  tax  were  so  strong,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  listen  to  their  claims, 
and  imnnediately  repeal  it.  Certainly, 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did  re- 
peal a  portion  of  this  tax,  which,  he  said, 
fdieved  655,956  persons  fVom  iu  opera- 
tion, by  taking  off  the  duty  on  all  houses 
with  n<vmore  than  seven  windows.  But, 
nsany  of  the  parties  contemplated  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  were  not  relieved, 
particularly  those  who  lived  in  towns,  as 
be  knew  to  be  the  case  in  Westminster, 
because  the  landlords  paid  the  Window* 
tax,  and  tl^  tenants  in  conseauence  de- 
rived no  advantage  from  a  reduction  of 
rent*  There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  moat  refer;  namely,  that  in  the  As- 
aeased  taxes,  every  relaxation  only  ren- 
de»^  the  assessor  more  severe.  The 
year  before,  when  a  relaxatioQ  of  duty 
took  place  on  shop-windows  on  the  base- 
ment atory,  the  inhabitanta  of  Westmin- 
ater  had  assured  him,  that  they  paid  more 
than  they  did  before.  In  two  cases,  ap- 
peals were  lodged,  and  the  parties  were 
partially  relieved.  Some  of  the  inhabi* 
tanti  of  Liverpod,  who  had  done  him  the 
hooonr  of  communicating  with  him  on 
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the  subject,  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  they  had  rather  the  tax  should 
stand  as  it  originally  was.  He  knew  an 
individual  in  Westminster,  who  had  a  sky- 
light, which  lighted  sixteen  windows  io« 
side,  and  he  was  charged  with  sixteen  ad- 
ditional windows.  The  collectors  were 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  if  inter- 
nal windows  were  lighted  by  an  external 
window,  they  were  authorised  in  assessing 
those  windows  as  if  they  had  been  exter- 
nal. In  Westminster,  there  were  few 
houses  with  seven  windows  only;  and 
therefore  few  of  its  inhabitants  had  been 
relieved  by  the  measure  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  though  nowhere  was 
relief  more  necessary,  tor  in  one  parish 
there  had  been  more  than  a  hundred  dis- 
traints in  one  quarter  for  the  recovery  of 
these  abominable  assessed  taxes.  In 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  a  few  cot- 
tages would  be  relieved,  but  no  relief 
would  be  felt  by  those  who  were  most  ag- 
grieved ;  namely,  by  the  shopkeepers  and 
Uie  middling  classes.  The  right  non.  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  re- 
commended this  tax  to  the  people  of  Li* 
verpool  on  account  of  its  antiquity ;  but, 
its  antiquity  was  a  bad  recommendation  to 
a  town  which  was  much  newer  4han  this 
tax.  As  a  proof  how  odious  such  taxes 
as  these  were  to  the  people,  the  hearth 
tax,  which  was  imposed  by  the  15th  and 
14ih  of  Charles  2nd,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  Revolution,  was  afterwards 
repealed  by  the  1st  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  the  preamble  of  this  bill  recited, 
that  it  was  a  tax  oppressive  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  badge  of  slavery  to  the  poor. 
This  prospect  was,  however,  blackened  in 
six  years  after  by  a  house  tax  of  2«.,  and 
a  tax  upon  window-lights  in  bouses  with 
nine  windows;  so  that  we  were  even 
worse  off  than  the  people  of  that  day  by 
two  wmdows.  In  1784,  the  window-tax 
was  imposed  as  a  commutation  for  a  duty 
on  tea.  A  small  reduction  in  the  price  of 
tea  was  the  consequence ;  but  soon  after 
it  rose  a  hundred  per  cent.  In  1 797,  also, 
a  commutation  was  pleaded  as  the  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  the  tax.  So  it  was 
in  1802.  The  whole  was  a  system  of  ca- 
jolery and  delusion,  and  now  again  coffee, 
wine,  and  spirits  were  something  cheaper, 
and  the  Window-tax  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. He  complained  of  the  inequality 
of  this  tax.  A  house  in  Tothill-street 
with  twenty  windows,  paid  the  same  tax 
as  a  house  in  Lombard-street  with  the 
same  number  of  windows,  of  infinitely 
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more  value,  the  owner  of  which  was 
worth5,000/.  ayear,  while  the  ownerof  the 
other  was  not  worth  50/.  a  year.  It  also 
operated  agaiDSt  the  buildera  of  houses. 
It  made  simdl  houses  uninhabitablei  and 
large  houses  unsightly.  In  this  age  of 
arcmitecture,  look  at  its  effects  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  effect  of  this  tax  was,  to 
prevent  even  rich  men  from  having  a»sul^ 
ficient  number  of  windows.  At  least  he 
could  find  no  other  reason  for  the  absence 
of  windows  in  some  of  our  most  leading 
streets.  In  Piccadilly,  for  instance,  there 
was  a  house  belongiog  to  a  ver^  rich  in-* 
dividual,  in  which  scarcely  a  wmdow  was 
to  be  seen.  It  reminded  bim  of  the  line 
of  Pope,  **  And  look  on  every  aide  you 
see  a  wall.**  It  was  indeed,  **  Moostrum 
horrendum,  inforroe,  iogens,  cui  lumen 
ademptum."  It  showed  a  hatred  of  the 
sun.  It  was  a  monstrosity,  and  though 
the  hoo.  gentleman  who  owned  it  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Taste,  there 
was  certainly  no  proof  of  it  in  that  build- 
ing. The  only  way  in  which  this  could 
be  accounted  for — for  in  this  case  the 
tax  was  no  object — was,  that  a  bad  taste 
was  generated  by  the  continuance  of  the 
window-tax.  Now,  it  might  be  asked,  if 
ibis  tax  ^ere  to  be  done  away  with,  how 
could  the  deficiency  be  made  up  ?  This 
might  be  a  proper  question  for  a  finance 
minister  to  ask  ;  but  it  could  scarcely  be 
expected  that  those  who  thought  with  him, 
tliat  the  expenditure  was  already  too  large, 
that  there  were  many  other  taxes  which 
ought  to  be  repealed,  and  that  there  never 
was  any  necessity  for  a  sinking  fund— it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected  under  these 
circumstances,  that  he  should  furnish  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  with  an  answer.  He 
believed,  however,  that,  independently  of 
the  abolition  of  the  sinking  fund,  there 
would  be  found  in  the  surplus  revenue  a 
sufficient  fund  to  carry  on  the  operations 
of  government,  if  the  window-tax  were 
abaadoned.  A  reduction  of  1,500,000/. 
had  been  made  in  the  taxation,  as  stated 
b^  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
his  budget.  But  he  did  not  think  a  re- 
duction, to  that  extent  would  take  place 
in  the  revenue ;  for,  taking  the  last  quar- 
ter as  his  guide,  the  diminution  was  not 
in  that  proportion.  He  might' therefore 
take  it,  that  the  reduction  would  be 
300,(^/.  or  400,000/.  less  than  the 
million  and  a  half,  itt  consequence  of  the 
increased  consumption.  This,  added  to 
the  sorplns  of  1826,  as  anticipated  by 
the  nght  hon.  gentleman,  would  make 


about  900,000/.  a^d  ibe  win^oir-laK 
proposed  to  be  re4uce4  was  only  ooeimi* 
lion.  It  might  be  objected,  thai  as  tiie 
estimates  bsul  been  already  paaaed,  ^md 
the  expenses  of  thjs  year  volftd,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  call  iipan  the  gOMr^ 
ment  to  make  any  further  reduolion  ;  Amt, 
as  be  wished  to  obviate  every  ofajodioo, 
the  obiect  of  his  present  motion  was  mIj 
to  call  on  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to 
a  repeal  of  this  ta^  next  year.  Aknoit 
all  the  petitions  qaUed  for  a  repal  of  aH 
the  Assessed  taxes.  He  was,  tberefon, 
moderate  in  contenting  himself  iritb  ooMr 
a  repeal  of  the  window-stax.  In  tlm 
tenth  year  of  peace  the  people  had  a  rigfat 
to  the  removal  of  this  obnoxious  burthen. 
The  hon.  member  concluded  with  moviBg, 
<<  That  it  is  the  opinion  oi  this  House,  that 
the  numerous  and  repeated  pf^ittffna  of 
the  people  for  the  repeal  of  the  Window- 
Tax  are  highly  deaerving  of  ^  atteotioa 
of  this  House ;  and  that,  from  the  ^Slk 
of  AprU,  1826,  the  said  tax  ought  to  be 
immediately  and  totally  repealed.** 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exdie^er  o^ 
served,  that  he  would  not  go  Uie  lenglk 
of  saving,  that  because  the  estimates  wer« 
voted  and  the  expenses  of  the  year  in- 
curred, the  House  were  therefore  incapa* 
citated  from  making  such  reductions  as 
they  should  deem  expedient.  But  this 
was  a  question  which  had  been  already 
decided  by  the  House,  on  the  motion 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Abmgdon.  The  only  difference  betweeo 
that  motion  and  the  present  was,  that  the 
one  called  for  an  immediate  reduction, 
and  the  other  went  to  pledge  the  House  to 
a  reduction  next  year.  Now,  any  one 
who  attended  to  the  principle  upon  whidi 
he  had  proposed  the  reduction  of  taxei 
to  the  amount  of  1,500,000/.  must  see, 
that  the  reduction  of  1,200,000/.  now, 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  tkai 
principle.  The  mistake  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber was  in  calculating  the  surplus  for  two 
years  instead  of  four  years.  If  this  tax 
were  repealed,  thp  whole  reduction  would 
be  2,700,000/.  and  that,  when,  after  tfao 
best  calculation  on  the  surplus  of  fouv 
years,  it  was  found  they  could  only  ac* 
complish  a  reduction  of  1,500,000/.  The 
hon.  member  had  laid  areat  stress  upon 
the  number  of  petitions  presented  in 
Aivour  of  the  repeal  of  this  tax.'  Nd 
man  was  more  ready  than  he  was  to  giv0 
them  due  weight,  but  he  by  no  meana 
went  the  lengdi  of  saying,  t)»t  the  Hoead 
were  necessarily  bound  by  then.    Mutf 
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of  ibtse  peticioiis  hiad  been  pcesented'bc- 
liorelie  luid  propqsed  his  plan  for  the  re- 
dUidton  of  indirect  taxes,    fiome  4>f  tbem 
asked  for  the  total  cepeal  of  the  assessed 
taxes— *40Bie  for  the  repeal  of  the  )irindow* 
tax-«^and  others,  if  they  could  not  get 
jthisi  that  the  poorer  class  mipht  be  re- 
lieved from^  its  operatpoo,    l^iis  class  te 
Jiad  thought  it  desirable  hin^Melf  to  relieve; 
«Dd  yet  4he  relief  gireo  was  now  treated 
as  utterly  insigmficant  by  the  hon.  tnem* 
ber,    in  the  eflbct  of  that  «eKef,  iie,  how* 
ever,  differed  from  the  hon.  menb^^  for 
Portly  after  the  repeal,  he  had  been  wait- 
ed on  by  a  deputation  from  the  corpora- 
tion of  London ;  who  were  so  sarorised 
at  the  eflfects  which  it  had  produced,  that 
lie  observed  in  fSieir  manner  something 
Jike  a  conviction  that  he  had  been  right 
In  the  course  he  liad  taken.    If  the  coun- 
try had  been  so  pinched  hj  this  tax — if 
•they  were  as  damorons  as  they  were  re- 
presented to  be  by  the  horn  member — ^if 
such  discontent  was  abroad,  it  was  a  little 
extraordinai^  Aat  the  presence  of  a  cer- 
tain individual  at  a  meeting,  the  object  of 
which  was  Jthe  repeal  of  the  window-tax, 
ahottld  have  had  tne  cilect  of  routing  the 
hon.  baronet  opposite,  and  his  polleagues, 
and  converting  the  petition  into  no  jpetjh 
tion  at  all,  m^ebr  because  t}iat  iijulif  i^^j^ 
proposed  to  add  another  clause  to  it. 
The  statement  of  the  hon«  member,  that 
the  reduction  already  made  was  no  reKef, 
vras  candid ;  because  it  proved,  that  thos^ 
who  now  paid  aa  much  as  they  di^  beforjB, 
only  then  paid  half  what  they  ousht  tp 
have  pfiia.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  tb^  rer 
ductio9  mu^t  have  left  l,300,0pK)^.  in  tjb^ 
pockets  pf  ^e  ne«p|e.    Tlie  hon.  gieWhier 
aaid,  the  people  of  Westminster  had  re^ 
ceived  no  relief;  bat,  he  could  state,  that 
two  thousand  out  of  seventeen  thousand 
peraoDS  who  paid  t^jo  Window  tax  in  Wes^r 
minater,  now  paid  npne  at  all.  But,  said  t^ 
hon.  member, "  the  landlords  donotredup^ 
their  rents.**    It  was  too  hard,  wivsn  gpr 
▼emment  rpdMc^jl  taxes,  to  ti^cQ  cou^jdi 
and  ^arge  unon  it  the  severity  of  lbs 
landlords.    The  hon.  member  complained 
of  the  inequality  of  the  tax ;   but  this , 
charge  necessarily  applied  to  all  taxes^ 
when  persons,  with  different  meaps  wei;^ 
obliged  to  use  the  same  quantity  of  any 
article  t^at  paid  taxes.    Anott^er  c({mr 
plaint  was,  that  it  ipras  an  obstacle  to  bmldr 
ing,  bfO^usQ  floja^shad  (ew^t  wifidowp.l 
.butt  he  always  looked  upon  paupity  of 
wmdaws  as  rather  a  beauty  than  a.d^&iu 
tnity  so  building.    The  hon.  member  had 


rather  eignificantly  jrfkided  to  Ae  Houfe 
of  an  iaduddual,  and  bad  pmated  st  out  as  a 
deformity,  beoause  it  b^d  few  window* ; 
but  this  Mistanoe  was  not  an  apt  JMustm- 
tion  of  his  argument,  beoauae  be  eouM 
not  euppose  ^hat  incKvidual  would  deprive 
his  fiumly  joi  comfiMrt,  ^or  bis  Houeeef  the 
necessai^  decoration,  on  4|oeouqt  of  'the 
expense  of  a  few  windows.  Re  adveoated 
the  sedootion  of  indinea  ttxes,  iMcause 
he  thought  it  tended  moie  to  grease  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  ^btm  •theredtto- 
tien  of  direct  taxes ;  and  when  the  hon. 
member  talked  of  injustice  in  not  Ksteniag 
to  the  petitions  for  the  repeal  ef  this  ta«^ 
he  thought  they  were  only  deing  them 
justice;  because  otherwise  they  cooid 
carry  with  effrct  those  mnasures  whieh 
would  confer  more  l|istinf(  benefits  en  the 
eouBtiy.  He  shontd,  thereftipe,  oppose 
evepi  a  prospective  repeal;  beoause  -it 
woidd  render  all  their  former  calottlatloiis 
useless,  and,  therefofe,.be  one  ef  the'moKt 
unwise   proceedings   the    House  eouU 


jAu  Le^oeMer  sfdd,  the  eldot  ef  thetax 
was,  to  render  the  Houses  of  the  peopip 
dark,  uncomfortable,  and  unwholesome. 
He  would  therefore  euppovt  a  motion  4cfr 
t^  repeal  of  such  an  injurious  tax. 

Mr.  Caktqft  said,  he  saw  bis  wmyMo 
dearly,  in  the  present  prosperous  Mate  of 
the  country,  th#t,  consistently  with  the 
conduct  which  he  bad  formeriy  pursued, 
he  would  support  the  motion  of  his  hoe. 
friend.  He  conceived  that  the  abolition 
of  the  window-tax  would  be  much  more 
beneficid  to  the  country,  than  the  partid 
reduction  of  those  duties  with  respect  to 
wine,  coffee,  spirits^  &e»,  whfdk  had  been 
ahready  ameliorated  |  seeing  that  that 
amelioration  did  not  prevetti  sm«gglinf» 
In  Aiot,  the  coast  of  Kent  was  now  pa** 
trolled  by  sentHes  armed  with  cutlastea 
and  ]>istott,  as  if  we  expected  an  hourly 
invasion.  ' 

Mr.  Herpici  opposed  the  repeal  of  t 
tax  tliat  pressed  so  light^  on  the  com* 
muaity,  and  defended  the  course  adopted 
by  ministers  in  the  reduction  of  indire^ 
taxation. 

Mr.  Mabefltf  said,  that  ministers  se| 
their  own  individual  opinions  in  ppposi* 
tioB  to  the  sentiments  of  ^e  whde 
country. 

Sir  P.  Burdeii  supported  the  motion. 
There  was  no  tax  that  he  knew  of  that 
was  attend^  with  more  ill  consequences; 
er  that  wat^oi^  unequal  in  its  pre^re^ 
than  the  windoir-tax.      No  regard  was 
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paid  in  its  coUecUon  to  themesns  of  tbote 
OB  wfaon  il  was  levied.  Hb  choice  would 
be  the  incorporating  the  window-tax 
with  the  house-tax;  by  which  one  aet  of 
eoUecten  weald  be  got  rid  of.  The  pre- 
•eot  ijatem  was  liMwiie  peeettarij  ob« 
aexioiiip  from  it«  being  the  meant  of 
invadinc  the  imracy  of  people's  houaes.  ' 

Mr.  HaitiaMQMoppoaed  the  motion.  He 
eotttendedt  that  the  aame  motion  had 
been  bro«^  before  the  House  by  the 
hoo.  member  for  Abingdotty  and  negatived. 
The  lion,  baronet  had  been  somewhat 
indiscreet,  lie  thought  in  proposing  that 
.the  window-tax  should  be  added  to  the 
bouse*tax.  There  had  been  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Westminster,  to  con* 
aider  of  the  propriety  of  petitioning  par- 
liament for  the  repeal  of  the  wmdow* 
tax.  Let  the  hon.  baronet  call  another 
meeting;  of  his  constitu^ts,  and  propose 
the  union  of  the  two  taxes,  and  see  in 
what  manner  they  would  receiTe  such  a 
.proposition. 

Colonel  Palmer  said,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  rebuke  given  upon  a  former  night 
to  a  worthy  alderman*  be  asreed  with  his 
hoo.  friend  in  supporting  all  motions  for 
relievinf^  the  burthens  of  the  people;  as 
the  ministers  on  their  side  iovariaoly  op- 
posed them,  whilst  in  every  instance  of 
the  repeal  of  a  tax  being  carried,  th^y 
had  contrived  to  go  on  just  as  well  with- 
,out  it.  This,  at  least,  was  more  con- 
sistent than  the  conduct  of  another  wor- 
thy alderman,  who,  upon  the  same  occa- 
aiooi  had  praised  to  the  skies,  the  minis- 
ters and  their  sinking  fund,  whilst  he 
▼otod  against  them,  and  reprobated  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  assessed  taxes.  For  his  own 
part,  looking  to  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  at  len^h  adoptea  by  the  ministers, 
be  had  considered  the  measures  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  best 
calculated  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
country;  nor  was  it  against  them,  but  the 
sjrstem  of  the  government,  that  his  oppo* 
aition  was  directed.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  said,  in  his  former  speech, 
that  he  could  not  do  all  at  once ;  but, 
looking  to  the  burthens  of  the  people,  he 
bad,  in  fact,  done  little  or  nothing  to  re- 
lieve them,  nor  could,  without  a  cbinge  of 
svstem.  Let  the  ministers  onljr  consent  to 
tnat,  and  they  would  find  in  him  as  warm 
a  friend,  as  he  was  an  enemy :  bty^t,  being 
oonvinced  that  the  country  was  never  yet 
in  greater  danger,  which  the  ministers 
mi^t  at  once  remove,  by  adopting  the 
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only  measure,  to  rielieve  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  insure  tranquillity  in  Ireland; 
and  whidif  by  firmly  uniting  the  people 
with  the  government,  could  alone  enable 
it  to  avert  the  impending  storm.  Uotii 
the  ministers,  whoever  they  might  be, 
could  resolve  upon  that  measure  — he 
meant  reform  in  parliament— he  should 
continue  to  oppose  them  with  the  same 
rooted  hatred  which  the  general  of  Car- 
thage felt  to  Rome,  in  swearins  his  son 
upon  the  altar.  The  hon.  member  stated 
his  r^ret  at  the  continued  indisposition 
of  the  ri^ht  hoe.  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
which,  with  other  riBasons,  bd  prevented 
bis  taking  a  part  in  the  debates  upon  the 
Catholic  ouestion ;  but  he  meant  to  avini 
himself  or  the  bill  yet  before  the  Houses 
to  declare  his  feelings  upon  the  subject ; 
and,  should  the  right  hon.  gentleman  be 
still  unable  to  attend,  he  hoped  to  be  al- 
lowed to  advert  to  his  conduct  as  a  min» 
ister,  in  a  matter  whereb  he  had  taken  sf 
prominent  a  part. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  77 ;  Nets 
114 ;  Majority  against  the  motion  S7. 


LUt  of  the 
Abercromby,  hon.  J. 
Allen,  J.  U. 
Althorp,  viisc. 
Astley,  sir  J.  D. 
BariDg,  A. 
Barrett,  S.  B.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Beroal,  R. 
B^inian],  vise. 
Bright,  H. 
BurdeU,  sir  F. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcmft,  J. 
Carter,  J. 
Chaloner,  R. 
Coffin,  sir  L 
Colbome,  N.  R. 
Crompton,  S. 
Davies,  col. 
Denman,  T. 
East,  sir  £.  H. 
Fane,  J. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Grattan,  J. 
Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Heion,  sir  R. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hotbam,  lord 
Hume,  J. 
Ingilby,  sir  W. 
Jervoise,  G.  P. 
Johnstone  col. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
Knight,  R. 
Leader,  W. 
Lester,  R,  L. 


Minority. 

Lethbridge,  sir  T* 
Leycester,  R. 
Lockbart,  J.  J. 
Maberly,  J. 
Maberiy,  W;  L. 
Maodonald,  J, 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Milhank,  M. 
Mildmay,  P.  St.  John 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  h  B. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Normanl^,  vise. 
Nugent,  lord 
O'Callaghan,  J. 
Osborne,  loid  F. 
Palmar,  C. 

aimer,  C.  F. 
res»,T. 
Portman,  £  B. 
Price,  R. 
Pryse,  P. 
Ramsden,  J.  C. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,G.  J. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rmnbold,C. 

SQOtt,J. 

Tynte,  C.  K. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Webbe,  E. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
White,  H. 
White,  S. 
WiUianis,T.P. 
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WiUiims,  J. 
WilsoD,  fir  R. 
WinningtoD,  fir  T. 
Wood,  aid. 
Wrotj^ley,  fir  W. 

TBLLSRt. 

GordoD,  R. 
Uobhouse,  J.  C. 

PAIRED  OFF. 

Creeyey,  T. 
Davenport,  D. 


Siavi  Ttadtinihe  Mauritiut. 
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Denifon,  W.  J. 
Dundafy  H.  T.     . 
FetgussoD,  sir  R, 
GleDorcby,  lord 
Maule,  boQ.  W. 
Rice,T.S. 
Robartf,  A.  W. 
Stanley,  lord 
Tavlor,  M.  A. 
Wharton,  J. 
Williamf^W. 
Wilson,  C, 


QUARTXB  SbSSIOW 8  MlSDBMBANOUR*] 

Mr.  Dfnman  roae^  ia  partuaoce  of  a 
notice  be  bad  given  to  brio^  io  a  bill  to 
remedy  a  grievance  wbicb  existed  in  tbe 
crimiaal  courts.  If  a  person  was  indicted 
for  a  misdemeanour  at  the  quarter  ses* 
sion,  he  could  not  remove  it  without  an 
expensive  and  troublesome  process,  while 
the  prosecutor  could  do  so  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Several  instances  had 
recently  occurred  to  show  tbe  extreme 
hardships  of  this  upon  tbe  defendants. 
The  bon.  and  learned  geotlemaia  alluded 
particularly  to  tbe  case  of  a  person  who 
bad  committed  an  assault  upon  an  attor- 
ney in  Cornwall,  and  had  been  brought  up 
toLondoo  at  a  very  great  expense ;  and  to 
a  prosecution  by  the  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciation, when  the  indictment  wss  in  Lan- 
cashire, where  tbe  same  trick  was  played* 
The  object  of  tbe  present  bill  was,  that 
where  tbe  indictment  should  have  been 
removed  by  certiorari,  as  it  often  ought 
to  be,  tbe  judge  might  pass  sentence  at 
once. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

Slavb  Trade  in  thb  Mauritius.] 
On  tbe  motion. of  Mr.  Huskisson,  tbe 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  commiUee  on 
the  Customs  Consolidation  act.  It  was  his 
intention,  be  said,  to  put  tbe  produce  of 
the  Island  of  Mauritius  ofi  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  produce  of  the  cokHiies  of  tbe 
West-Indies. 

Mr.  Bemal  took  that  opportunitjr  of 
complaining,  that  the  House  was  at  pre- 
sent in  total  ignorance  respecting  the  ex- 
tent to  which  tbe  slave-trade  was  carried 
on  in  the  Mauritius,  owing  to  cerUiin  re- 
tarns  not  hafiffg  been  made.  He  there- 
fere  wished  the  notion  to  be  postponed 
until  the  House  should  be  possessed  of 
that  information. 

Mr.  Hu$hUi€fn  siud,  that  these  papers 
would  soon  be  printed,  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  occur,  on  the  general  con- 
solidation bill,  fer  discussions  this  pdnt  $ 


hut  he  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for 
postponing  the  resolution  which  he  liow 
submitted. 

Dr.  iMihinpim  hoped  the  right  boo. 
ffentleman  would  not  proceed  until  the  ia- 
formatioB  alluded  to  should  be  before  Um 
House* 

Mr.  Bright  hoped  the  measure  would 
be  brought  forward  in  a  substantive  shape, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  general  oDoseli* 
dation  bill. 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horttm  said,  that  the 
papers  moved  for  had  been  kid  i^d  the 
table,  and  that  the  delay  ia  printing  them 
was  not  to  be  charged  against  tiM  govern- 
ment. 

Sir  R,  Farquhar  said,  that  the  pi^peia 
tliat  were  ordered  to  be  printed  cootaiaed 
the  most  convincing  proofs,  that  since 
early  in  the  year  1820,  no  slave-trade  had 
been  carried  on  in  the  Mauritius.  In  re* 
gard  to  the  rumours  on  this  subiect,  they 
were  common  to  the  West-India  islanM 
for  man^  vears  after  the  abolition ;  but  he 
felt  satisfied,  that  there  was  no  mono 
truth  in  them  respecting  the  Mauritias, 
than  there  was  witn  regard  to  the  West* 
India  islands.  A  colony's  interests  and 
character  were  not  to  be  sacrificed  on  the 
ground  of  vague  rumour,  which  ilever,  la 
any  single  instance,  had  stood  the  test  of 
inquhr^  or  Investigation.  So  £ir  as  the 
Mauritius  was  concerned,  therefore,  he 
had  no  hesitation  In  vouchlne,  In  the  ouiet 
solemn  manner,  that  there  bad  been  no 
slave-trade  In  the  island  for  the  last  five 
years  at  least ;  and  in  making  this  asser* 
tion,  it  was  gratifying  to  him  to  be  borne 
out  bv  the  most  satisfactory  and  conclu- 
sive letters,  both  public  and  private,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  from  nis  eallant 
and  bon.  successor,  who  would  disdain  to 
lend  his  authority  to  the  fancied  existaiee 
of  such  practice,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  credit  of  having  suppress- 
ed them ;  and  he  therefore  did  hope,  that 
a  measure  eaually  called  for  bv  justice 
and  ^od  policy,  and  one  so  mquently 
described  on  a  late  occasion  by  tbe  right 
bon.  the  chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  in 
the  aBalogous  case  of  Canada,  would  no 
longer  be  deferred,  and  that  the  idiabit- 
ants  of  tbe  Mauritius,  after  all  their  loss- 
es, and  the  disappointment  of  their  just 
hopes  and  expectations— more  espeeiallj 
in  this  House  last  year,  when  the  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  Mauritius  bad  undeivone 
two  readings— -would  not  be  debarred  an- 
other day  even  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fuU  benefit  of  the  proposed  measur^k 
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Bu  Lmthmgfonr  witAe  iom  obsem>- 
ttM»T6ipeeiiDg'the  MdiDg  of  tome  tiafet 
from  t  French  vessel  at  ihe  Mauritius. 

Sir  IL  Fatfithdr  obtbnredv  in  rc^ly  to 
tb#  UkMed  gendemtmi  tihat  the  case 
aHoied  tov  wait  that  of  a  Frenck  resiel 
from  Mosambique»  which  it  was  suspected 
intended  to-  make-  a  d^p^c  ot  glsh^s  for 
BomMnr  in'oae^  bf  the  nmnbabit^d  islands 
pi  ther  Ardnpeli^o^-  to  the'  notth^^att  of 
Madagascar;  but  there  was  no  laikding^ 
and  the  Tesid  wai  intercepted  close  to 
ottd  of  tfaeift  oninhabited  iMondSy  by^  the 
eaertinnr  of  captain  Morissby.  He  put 
it*to  the  caadt»M'  of  the  hon.  genllMiaD, 
whether  this  could  be  construed  into  a 
ikveHradittK  with  Ae  Maaritius. 
.  The  reanSilioaa  were  then  agreed  to. 
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HO  ITS  E  OF  COMMONS. 
'  Wednesday^  tday  18. 

PaiYAK  Commii:t]^b8*-^Wx&ch  Ibov 
K»^  MiMiNO  Compact  Bill.]  Mr. 
lAuUton.  called'the^ttention  of  the  House 
tQ  a  subjeec  which  he  deemed  of  consider- 
able importfinoe.  On  the  Slat  of  April  a 
comnlaiot  had  b6en  made,  to  the  House 
bj  tne  ben.  member  for  Yorkshire,  that  a 
day  bad  been  appointed  for  the  meeting 
of  the  cotismiitee  on  the  above  bill»  and 
tbat»  thou^  att  the  parties  interest^  in 
opposing  &e  bill^  with  their  ooanael,  had 
appeared*  and  iooiirred  creat  eidpen^ 
yet  no  oommittee  took  placew  Another 
meetings  had  iben  been  appointed  for  that 
day,  and  a  like  chrcumitance  took  place; 
Tte  hen.  member,  after  adverting  to  the 
inconvenience  and  expense  which  partita 
wwre  tbaa  put  to,  moved,  '*  Trait  the 
ovder  for  the  committee  on  the  said  bill' 
bedi«cbatged;» 

,Lord  Mli&m  seconded  the  motion. 
'Die  parties  opposing  the  bill  had  been, 
he  said^  most  ineonvenientiy  and  ezpen« 
sivdy  kept  in  town^  and*  had  received  no 
notijoe  ef  pdstponefliient  in  either  instance. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  had  paid  great 
attention  to  the  private  boslnessy  iii  order, 
if  possible,  to  remedy'the  ineodvenience 
aminjg  from  the  great  |>fes8ure  of  it  this 
aesiitm^  aad  that  it  migbt  be  bettei*  vegm- 
lated  for  the  general  benefit  of  the.poblic. 
But,  whatever  nught  be  the  compla&M  of 

Eies  at  to  their  agents^  or  as  to  Uieir 
igdelayed  in*  tewn^yet  if  thegendemen 
wke  constituted  the  cooifhittiee  absiented 
themidvea^  md  nefetr  attended^  at  had' 
beet)  the  case  on  the  prdsent  occasion, 
it  was  qniteidfe*  to  think  that  any  regdla* 


tiohs  coiildf reroedjrthe  present  grievances. 
He  would-  say,  that  nothing-  wa^  moire 
degrading  to  the  character  or  the  Ifou6e» 
in  who^e  hands  wais  vested  such  a  knass 
of  property,  than  tliat  such  a'pi'oceeding 
should  take  place ;  which,  to'  tl^^  the 
slightest  term,  savoured  of  the  grotoest 
negligence.. 

Sir  J.  Wrotteiku  thanked  llie  Speaker 
for  the  attends  h^had  paid  to  thii  sub- 
ject. He  hoj^d  thailf  what  had  taken  place 
with  respect  to  this  company,  would  put 
the  House  on  its  guard  as  to  the  charac- 
ter 6f  soch  companies  as  tfie^  r  fl^  that 
pe^sdns  who*  were  die  dupes  of  suth  com- 
panies wonkl  be  a'  little  more  cKr^ul  in 
tnaking  inquh'ier  before  they  risked  their 
property.  He  thought  that  something 4ike 
recognisances,  might  be  necessary  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  persons  intro- 
dttctng  private  bills  of  this'  kind. 

Mr.  J6MS:  impressed  upon  the  House 
the  extreme  inconveni^Dce  to  which  par- 
tied  were  evpoicfd  by  such  misconduct. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Tttyhr  said,-  diat  unlen 
some  stepe  were  taken  to  remefdy  the  in- 
convenience arising  from  the  quantity  of 
private  business,  and  the  manner  in  which 
It  was  conducted,  the  pubfic  would  have 
a -right  to  complain  of  neglect.  He  had 
been  on  several  committees,  and  lamented 
the  expense  that  persons  Were  put  to,  in 
oKter  to  protect  their  property  against 
the  many  schemes  which  were  brought 
fdrward.  In  one  conifmlttee  which  he 
had  attended,  a  geiktlemfan,  whose  ances- 
tors had  held  a  property  of  2,000/.  for 
many  yearrf,  had  been  put  to  the  expense 
of  1,000/.  in  order  to  defend  that  pro- 
perty. It  was  incumbent  on  the  House 
to  endeavour  to  frame  some  regulations 
which  should  phice  the  business  on  a 
footing  different  from  that  on  which  it 
now  stood,  and  subject  those  persons  to 
punishmentwho  came,  without  any  claims, 
to  invade  private  property. 

Mr.  S.  IVortUy  declared  he  had  never 
seen  so  gross  a  case  of  neglect  as  the 
present.  The  company  had  not  only  nd 
committee,  but  bad  not  even  given  notice 
that  they  meant  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Htane  suggested,  that  the  -  only 
itkelv  mode  of  refornihig' the  present  evi» 
n^ould  be,  to*  allow*  the  public  papers  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  private  -com- 
mittees. 

The  order'  was  then  discharged. 

EoiiJLir  Catsolic  CoirrBiBtTTtpa  to 
PaoTapTAirx'  Cmmcs^Psvit^oif  va^Nr  * 
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Taohadob.]  Mr.  Brougham  presented 
a  pethioD  from  the  Roman  Catholic  in- 
habitants of  Taghadoe,  praying  that,  at 
the  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  Protestants  m  that  parish  was  three 
hundred  to  one,  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  build  a  church  for  Mr,  Grier- 
son,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  estab- 
lishment. A  more  humble  or  reason- 
able request  never  was  made  to  this  or 
any  other  public  body.  The  petitioners 
stated,  that  there  was  a  very  good  church 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  Mr. 
Grierson  had  a  free  pew;  that  whereas 
he  required  a  sexton,  sextoness,  pew- 
ppener,  clerk,  and  others,  in  all  six  peo- 
ple, to  attend  to  the  salvation  of  his  spi- 
rit ;  they  prayed  that  he  might  open  the 
pew  himself,  that  he  might  dig  his  own 
grave,  and  perform  the  other  duties  in  his 
own  character.  This  was  the  request 
these  individuals  made;  and  a  more  fair 
and  reasonable  one  never  was  made.  As 
this  was  a  petition  from  Roman  Catholics, 
he  could  not  help  adverting  to  an  event 
which  had  occurred  since  the  House  had 
last  met ;  he  meant  the  rejection  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  deplored  the  rejection  of  the 
bill  by  a  majority,  which,  if  not  altogether 
unexpectea  would  prove  a  source  of 
bitter  disappointment  to  millions  of  sub- 
jects. He  hoped  that  before  the  present 
session  passed  over  some  palliative  might 
be  admmistered  for  such  a  disappoint- 
ment. While  Ireland  was  Ireland  it 
never  could  be  set  at  rest,  except  by 
the  two  Houses  together  with  the  Crown, 
concurring  to  give  to  Ireland  equal 
and  impartial  justice.  The  bill  had 
Jiad  the  aspirations  of  six  millions  of  loyal 
subjects.  How  long  a  constant  renewal 
of  hope  and  a  perennial  disappointment 
could  be  endured,  and  how  soon  despair 
might  take  place,  let  the  Lords  determine ; 
for  the  House  of  Commons  had  done  its 
duty.  Not  only  had  the  bill  the  aspira- 
tions of  six  millions  of  fellow*subjects, 
but  it  had  the  support  of  the  greatest 
men,  Burke,  Romilly,  Whitbread,  and 
pthers;  and  greater  than  all.  Fox  and 
Grattan,  who  were  the  fathers  of  this 
measure.  The  wisest  men  of  the  present 
generation  were  the  constant,  zealous, 
friends  of  this  measure.  Great  lawyers 
were  in  its  flEivour,  he  meant  not  men  on 
this  side  of  the  House-— not  men  great  in 
their  own  estimation,  but  great  in  the 
estimation  of  ahigher  authority— he  meant 
great  in  the  estimation  of  the  lord  high 
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cfiancellor  of  England ;  for  if  they  were 
not  great  in  that  noble  lord's  estimation, 
what  a  pusillanimous  course  was  his,  who, 
to  keep  his  own  paltry  place,  permitted 
his  colleagues,  with  whom  he  differed,  to 
keep  those  great  lawyers  in  the  highest 
legal  offices  under  the  prince  whom  he 
served.  He  said,  <*  great  lawyers'^— fthe 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland  was  a  great 
lawyer.  Eloquent  he  was,  and  that  the 
House  knew ;  able  he  was,  and  that  the 
lord  chancellor  knew  and  felt;  and  he, 
the  lord  chancellor,  was  either  the  mean- 
est of  men,  or  he,  the  lord  chancellor, 
thought  and  knew  that  Mr.  Plunkett  was 
a  great  lawyer.  That  was  the  authority 
by  which  this  bill  was  recommended.  Oa 
that  authority  rested  the  case;  and  he 
prayed  to  God  that  measures  might  yet 
be  taken  to  remedy  the  present  evils. 

Sir  r.  Lethbridge  said,  that  if  the  ob- 
servations  of  the  learned  gentleman  bad 
not  been  said  by  him  to  be  parliamentary, 
he  should  have  thought  them  quite  out 
of  order.  If  any  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity were  disappointed  by  the  vote  of  the 
other  House,  he  hoped  they  would  still 
be  distinguished  for  that  loy^ty  by  which 
they  had  been  hitherto  characterized. 
He  was  sorry  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
h^d  not  been  in  the  House  when  the 
learned  gentleman  made  his  speech;  a 
speech  which  seemed  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  which  was  certainly  ex- 
ceedingly well  got  up.  He  was  surprised 
that  theleamed  gentleman  should  have  had 
the  bad  taste  to  come  down  and  question 
the  decision  of  last  night.  The  petition 
seemed  to  have  been  kept  back  for  the 
occasion. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  the  hon.  baronet  right  with  re- 
spect to  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  learned  friend  had  presented  the  peti- 
tion. He  could  assure  the  hon.  baronet 
that  he  was  auite  mistaken  in  supposing 
his  learned  friend  had  had  it  in  his  posses- 
sion for  a  month  or  even  for  a  day ;  as  it 
had  been  handed  to  him  only  a  few  hours 
back,  and  five  minutes  after  he  had  re- 
ceived it  he  had  confided  it  to  his  learned 
friend.  If,  therefore,  all  the  hon.  baronet's 
inferences  were  drawn  from  similar  pre« 
mises,  he  could  hardly  think  them  deserv- 
ing of  much  attention.  He  had,  however, 
to  thank  the  hon.  baronet  for  one  part  of 
his  speech ;  and  it  was  that  in  which  he 
had  praised  the  people  of  Ireland.  Ha 
believed  the  hon.  baronet  did  not  exagge- 
rate when  he  so  eulogised  them.    They 
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#ere  ai  bravei  patient,  and  loyal  as  any 
other  people ;  out  he  wat  sorry  to  sa]^, 
they  had  met  a  very  bad  rewrard  for  their 
patience  and  their  loyalty.  For  his  part, 
ne  would  say  novr  that  the  measure  of 
Catholic  emancipation  had  been  defeated 
-^now  that  the  kopes  of  the  people  had 
been  disappointed — ^he  would,  if  he  had 
Hot  duties  to  perform  in  that  country  which 
he  could  not  abandon,  and  if  all  his  feel- 
ings and  associations  had  not  been  bound 
up  in  its  fate,  willingly  quit  the  country 
for  erer,  and  never  hear  the  name  of  Ire- 
land mentioned  a^in  [bear,  hear  !]•  If 
this  was  his  feelmg  as  a  Protestant  pro^ 
prietor  (and  if,  as  he  well  knew,  such  were 
also  the  feelinn  of  many  other  Protestant 
proprietors)  what  must  be  the  deep  afflic- 
tion of  the  Catholic  gentry  and  nobility, 
many  of  whom,  perhaps,  mieht  not  consi- 
der themselves  bound  by  the  same  ties 
of  duty,  but  might  abandon  the  country 
to  its  fate,  and  to  all  the  evils  which 
would  flow  from  the  want  of  a  resident 
gentry  [hear,  hear!].  With  respect  to 
the  observations  which  had  been  made 
by  the  hon.  baronet  as  to  the  impropriety 
of  the  observation  made  by  his  learned 
friend,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
another  House  in  rejecting  this  bill,  lie 
thought  it  was  perfectly  competent  to 
members  of  that  House  to  comment  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Their 
votes  were  upon  record,  and  from  these 
votes  it  appeared  that  they  had  twice  re- 
jected the  Catholic  bil]«  although  passed 
by  a  majority  of  that  House.  £ven  if 
there  had  been  any  severity  exercised  by 
his  learned  friend  in  the  remarks  which 
he  had  that  evening  thrown  out,  they 
were,  in  his  opinion,  perfectly  justified  by 
Che  uncourteous  language  in  which  cer- 
tain noble  lords  in  the  other  H6use  (in 
pursuance,  he  had  no  doubt,  with  what 
they  imagined  their  duty)  had  chosen  to 
speak  of  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Sir  R,  H,  Inglis  rose,  to  correct  a  mis- 
take of  bis  on  a  fbi-mer  night ;  not  that 
bis  own  experience  led  hfm  into  an  error, 
when  he  stated  that  no  place  of  worship 
was  granted  to  the  Protestants  at  Rome, 
but  a  right  hon.  friend  had  since  informed 
him,  that  permission  was  granted  within 
tiie  last  year.  He  disapproved  of  the  al- 
lusion of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
to  a  noble  lord  in  another  place,  and  he 
put  it  to  him  whether  it  was  consistent  with 
Common  sense  or  good  feeling  to  make 
allusions  to  a  noble  lord  in  his  absence. 
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Mr.  Breugham  said,  that  he  qtiite  agreed 
with  his  hod.  friend,  the  member  for  Lim-t 
erick,  in  the  constitutional  view  he  had 
taken  of  their  right  to  allude  to  what  oc- 
curred in  another  place.  But  even  that 
House  had  been  treated  cavalierly  and 
disrespectfully  by  the  other  House;  at 
which  he  confessed  that  he  felt  much  pain 
as  one  of  its  members.  The  hon.  baronet 
charged  him  with  an  attack  upon  a  noble 
lord  in  his  absence^  and  he  did  it  precisely 
because  he  was  not  in  that  House.  Besides 
that  noble  lord  was  not  only  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  but  he  was  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  a  minister  of  state ;  a  tnin- 
ister,  by  the  way,  who  was  paid  twenty- 
thousand  pounds  a-year  for  bearing  with 
these  attacks.  Was  not  lord  Liverpool, 
or  any  other  member  of  the  government 
to  be  attacked,  because  he  was  absent  and 
could  not  be  in  that  House,  if  his  conduct 
deserved  it  ?  He  would  put  it  to  the  hon; 
baronet  if,  in  his  experience,  he  had  ever 
committed  a  greater  bhmder  than  in 
saymg  that  a  noble  lord  ought  not  to  be 
attacked  because  he  was  absent  ? 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  so  happened  that  he 
did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  speech  of  the 
learned  gentleman,  and  he  only  inferred 
what  it  was  from  the  allusions  of  the  hon. 
baronet  who  last  spoke,  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Somersetshire.  He  war  not 
sorry  that  he  had  not  been  present,  be* 
cause  he  should  have  been  sorry  to  have 
been  provoked  to  say  any  thmg  which 
could  add  to  the  disappointment  which 
was  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  vote  of 
last  night.  But  he  must  say,  that  if  any 
of  his  colleagues  with  whom  he  was  botind 
in  friendship,  as  well  as  by  the  ties  of 
office,  were  attacked  in  his  presence,  he 
should  vindicate  them  from  the  charge. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

HOUSE  OF  apMMONS^ 
Thursday,  M^  19. 

QuARAmriNS  Laws  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  bringing  up  the  re- 
port on  the  above  bill  being  read. 

Sir/.  Coffin  said,  he  felt  it  his  duty  td 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  could,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal observations,  state,  that  the  plaigud 
was  contagious.  When  he  was  at  Malta, 
the  disease  was  brought  to  Yaletta  by  a 
shoemaker  through  the  medium  of  somo 
leather.  The  man  died,  and  so  did'  the 
family  mttk  whom  he  resided.  The  dis- 
ease was  soon  pronounced  to    be    fA\6 
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pli^ue»  and  gpread  rapidly;  and  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  precautions  adopted  bj 
sir  Thomas  Maitland  and  the  other  Eng- 
lish officers  on  the  spot,  he  did  not  doubt 
that  ail  the  inhabitants  would  have  pe- 
rlsbed.  A  cordon  sanitaire  was  drawn 
round  Yaleita^  and  every  person  who  at* 
teoopted  to  pass  it  was  shot.  The  disease 
was  at  lengui  gubduedj  after  five  thousand 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  carried  off. 
It  was  next  conveyed  to  the  island  of 
Goza»  in  the  clothes  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons wba  died  at  Valetta*  and  stz  hundred 
people  were  destroyed  in  the  island, 
whatever  might  be  the  difference  of  opi« 
nion  in  England  with  respect  to  the  doc- 
trine of  contagion*  be  could  assure  the 
House,  that  in  those  countries  where  the 
plague  had  most  frequently  appeared* 
there  was  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject* 
From  Goza  the  disease  was  conveyed  to 
Corfu  by  means  of  a  skein  of  cottony 
which  was  carried  tliither  by  a  young  lady» 
who  perished  with  all  her  family.  At 
Tunis*  Tripoli^  and  Algiers*  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Franks,  as  Christians  were 
there  called,  the  moment  the  plague  made 
its  appearance,  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
their  houses*  to  receive  their  food  on  the 
roofs,  and  to  eat  only  stale  bread;  for 
new  bread  had  the  fiusulty  of  conveying 
the  disease.  In  consequence  of  taking 
these  precautions  there  was  scarcely  an 
instance  of  a  Frank  falling  a  victim  to  the 
plngue.  A  ship  sailed  every  year  from 
Alexandria  to  Algiers*  laden  with  the 
clothes  of  those  who  had  died  of  the 
plague;  and  thus  the  disease  was  con- 
tinually renewed.  We  were  in  the  habit 
pf  importing  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
from  the  Delta ;  and  if  the  plague  should 
prevail  at  that  place,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
try. All  articles  coming  from  the  Delta 
ou^ht  to  be  scrupulously  examined.  A 
wnter,  he  perceived*  had  lately  main- 
tained* that  the  plague  was  not  contagi- 
ous. This  could  only  be  some  hyperbo- 
rean philosopher  with  a  hide  like  a  rhino- 
ceros. It  had  likewise  been  stated,  that 
the  plague  had  never  been  introduced  Into 
England.  That  was  not  correct.  The 
plague  had  prevailed  in  England  four  dif- 
ferent times,  and  168f000  people  had 
been  carried  off  by  it. 

Lord  Bdgrvoe  said,  that  to  prove  that 
the  plague  was  contagious,  no  more  was 
necessary  than  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Dr. 
McLean*  who  went  to  Constantinople  to 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  £ict«    lie  ex- 


pressed  a  desiise  to  be  placed  where  tbf 
disease  was  raging  nostt  His  wish  w«# 
complied  with,  and  the  consequence  wa& 
that  he  caught  the  plague*  though  it  did 
not  end  in  his  death.  It  was  really  as^ 
tonishing  tlut  members  of  that  Hxms^ 
should  contend  that  the  disease  was  not 
contagious.  If  any  proof  were  wanting 
to  show  the  fallacy  of  that  opinion*  i( 
might  be  found  in  what  t|ie  gallant  officer 
had  stated  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Franks  in  the  countries  of  the  East» 
The  mstant  the  plague  appeared*  they 
closed  their  doors,  subjected  idl  their  food 
to  the  process  of  fuinigation*  and  shot 
their  cats;  for  it  was  knpwa  that  thoaf 
animals  could  convey  the  disease.  Hav^ 
ing  takeo  these  precautionary  measurest 
it  never  happened  that  they  yrmi^  affected 
by  the  disease.  The  Mahometana*  on  the 
other  hand,  who  considered  the  pl^ue  te 
be  a  sacred  disease— who  were  t^ld  by 
their  religion,  that  if  they  perished  by  it» 
they  woti^d  be  received  at  once  into  the 
bosom  of  Mahomet*  or  what  perhaps  they 
would  rather  prefer*  would  be  permitted 
to  enjoy  everlasting  fruition  in  the  aroia 
of  the  houris,  took  no  precautions  agMuat 
catching  the  disease,  and  were  therefore 
carried  off  by  thousands.  He  knew  a  re- 
spectable merchant  connected  with  the 
Levant  Company,  who  expected,  by  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  to  pot  mto  his  pocket 
about  4,000/.  or  5,000/. ;  but,  much  to  his 
credit,  he  had  publicly  stated  that  he 
should  do  so  with  regret,  because  he  con- 
sidered it  as  the  price  of  blood.  The  difv 
ficulties  which  we  should  experience  in 
our  export  trade,  in  consequence  of  pass* 
inff  the  bill,  would  more  than  counter* 
balance  any  advantage  which  might  re* 
suit  from  it  to  the  import  trade.  In  Mar- 
seilles and  Leghorn,  England  was  already 
considered  an  infected  country ;  and  our 
ships  were  not  allowed  to  land  their  car- 
goes until  they  had  waited  a  considerable 
time.  This,  no  doubt*  would  be  produc- 
tive of  great  inconvenience  to  our  mer- 
chants. He  could  not  imagine  what  ob^ 
ject  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could  have 
in  bringing  in  the  bill,  He  had  turned 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  and  at  length 
he  had  hit  upon  the  object  whicli  the  right 
hoB.  geptleman  had  in  contemplation.  He 
must  intend  to  establish  a  joint^dtock 
company  for  the  purpose  of  extendin|^ 
the  bulging  grounas.  He  entreated  i)^^ 
House  to  consider  the  subject  well.  He 
trusted  that  honourable  members  would 
oppose  thd  measure ;  and,  like  th^  andei^^ 
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prophet  in  the  wilderness,  **  stand  between 
the  dead  and  the  living,  and  stay  the 
plague." 

Mr.  Bemal  cautioned  the  House  against 
hastily  adopting  any  measure  upon  so 
iertous  and  important  a  subject. 

Mr.  Charlet  Grant  said,  that  the  bill, 
properly  looked  at,  was  open  to  none  of 
the  objections  which  bad  been  taken  to  it. 
The  committee  of  foreign  trade  had  sat 
last  jear  on  the  subject  of  the  Quarantine 
laws.  Having  received  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints as  to  the  difficulty  and  impediment 
which  those  laws  placed*  in  the  way  of  our 
commerce,  the  committee  had  applied 
themselves  to  consider,  not  whether  the 
plague  was  or  was  not  contagious,  but 
whether,  assuming  it  to  be  contagious, 
any  part  of  the  existing  restrictions  could 
be  dispensed  with  without  danger.  He 
wished  that  hon.  gentlemen  had  read  the 
report  of  that  committee  before  they 
made  up  their  minds  on  the  subject ;  for 
the  committee  had  actually  set  out  by 
assuming,  that  the  plague  was  contagious, 
and  had  refused  even  to  examine  any  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary  effect.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  sir  Gilbert  Blane,  and  of  seve- 
ral other  physicians,  decided  advocates 
for  the  theory  of  contagion,  that,  admit- 
ting the  plague  to  be  contagious,  all  the 
provisions  of  the  present  bill  might  be 
carried  into  effect  witli  perfect  safety. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  had  been  entirely 
misunderstood  by  those  who  opposed  it. 
it  did  nothing  more  than  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  plague  being  contagious; 
merely  relaxing  those  parts  of  the  former 
}aw  which  its  most  strenuous  supporters 
thought  consistent  with  safety.  Indeed, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  House  would  be 
justified  in  proceeding  one  step  further. 

Lord  Belgrave  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  bill.  His  object  was  to  pro- 
test against  the  opinion  which  prevailed 
both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  that  the 
plague  was  not  contagious. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that,  as  far  as  this 
bill  went,  it  had  his  entire  concurrence. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  Levant  trade, 
which  was  very  considerable,  could  not 
be  carried  on,  unless  the  tiresome  and 
vexatious  regulations  of  the  Quarantine 
laws  were,  in  some  degree,  relaxed.  After 
what  bad  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  shduld  not  argue  the  (question 
of  contagion  ;  but  he  could  not  sit  down 
without  sajing  that  his  conviction  of  the 
non«contagiou8  nature  of  the  plague  was 
uodioainishad.   ^ 
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*  Mr.  Trani  was  decidedly  of  opinion, 
that  precautions  against  the  plague  could 
not  be  distised  without  exposing  the  coun- 
try to  the  consequences  of  a  most  fright- 
ful experiment.  It  had  been  said,  that 
the  plague  never  passed  beyond  certain 
boundaries ;  but  he  could  contradict  that, 
by  stating,  that  tho  plague  travelled  into 
Arabia,  which  was  near  the  Red  Sea,  and 
into  Upper  Egypt. 
The  report  was  then  received. 

Salmon  Fishery  Bill.]  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy moved  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Abereromhy  requested  his  boo* 
friend  to  postpone  this  bill  to  tho  next 
session,  as  from  the  hi^h  interest  which  it 
excited,  particularly  in  Ireland,  it  was 
not  likely  to  give  satisfaction  if  it  appear- 
ed to  be  a  measure  which  had  not  under- 
gone the  most  mature  consideration.  In 
the  interval  before  next  session,  gentle^ 
men  would  have  more  opportunities 
of  considering  the  evidence  which  bad 
been  taken  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hutchittion  concurred  in  recom- 
mending the  postponement,  on  account 
of  the  local  interests  in  Ireland  involved 
in  the  measure. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  he  could  not  with- 
stand the  appeal  made  to  him,  although 
he  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  carry  the  bill 
through  this  session.  It  had  been  al- 
ready two  years  before  the  House. 

Mr.  C.  Grant  eulogized  the  exertions 
of  the  lion,  member  upon  a  subject  which 
certainly  required  some  legislation;  but 
expressed  his  doubts  whether  he  could 
could  carry  the  bill  through  during  the 
present  session. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  he  was  desirous  that 
the  blanks  should  be  filled  up  in  the  com- 
mittee, to  make  the  measure  as  inteliigt- 
ble  as  possible. 

The  bill  was  then  committed,  pro  forma. 
The  report  was  received,  and  ordered  to 
be  taken  into  further  consideration  on  that 
day  three  months. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday  y  May  20. 

Lbith  Docks  Bill.]  Sir  G.  Clerk 
having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  further  consideration  of  the  report  of 
this  bill, 

'  Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that  owing  to 
the  importance  of  this  measure,  as  well 
on' account  of  its  principle  as  for  the  pe- 
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cuniary  interests  which  were  involved  In 
if »  it  calM  for  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  House.  Hie  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  were 
opposed  to  ity  and  for  his  own  part,  al- 
though he  would  not  ni6Te  the  rejection 
of  the  bill  himself,  he  would  vote  in  Unowt 
of  that  motion  if  it  should  be  made.  The 
port  of  Leithi  which  was,  in  &ct,  a  part 
of  Edinburgh,  had  been  put  up  to  sale  by 
the  corporation  of  Edinburgh,  and  had 
been  bia  for  and  bought  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  who  had  not  the  slightest  local 
connexion  or  interest  with  Scotland. 
This  transaction  was  not  only  illegal  in 
itself,  but  a  large  debt  was  due  from  the 
docks,  265.0007.,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  trial  now  pending.  The  House  had 
always  guardea  against  interfering,  by  an 
act  of  the  legblature,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  proper  tribunals ; 
and  yet  this  it  must  do,  if  tne  present  bill 
were  entertained.  He  hoped  this  consi- 
deration would  have  its  proper  weight 
with  the  lord  Ad?ocate ;  who,  however, 
friendly  he  might  be  to  this  bill,  was,  he 
trusted,  not  less  friendly  to  the  observance 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  Although  he  had 
not  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  he  was 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  to  justify  him  in  saying,  that  this 
was  the  most  objectionable  measure,  and 
brought  forward  by  the  most  objectionable 

Earties,  that  he  hiad  ever  known,  and  that 
e  trusted  the  House  would  reject  it. 
The  Lord'Advocatet  without  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  case,  for  which  this 
was  not  a  proper  opportunity,  disclaimed 
any  of  the  responsibility  which  the  noble 
lord  would  cast  upon  him  for  any  part  he 
had  taken  in  this  measure. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  how  far 
ministers  were  responsible  for  tliis  mea- 
sure, which  they  seemed  to  have  taken 
under  their  patronage.  It  was  one  of  the 
roost  shameful  and  barefaced  jobs  that  had 
e?er  been  brought  before  the  House.  He 
wished,  if  the  ministers  bad  been  in  the 
House,  to  know  distinctly  whether  lord 
Melville  had  not  promised  the  sanction  of 
the  government  to  the  measure.  On  the 
part  of  those  who  sent  him  to  parliament, 
and  on  that  of  the  whole  community  of 
Scotland,  he  protested  against  its  further 
progress.  He  contended,  that  the  cor^ 
poration,  as  trustees,  had  violated  the 
trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  them  for 
the  public  benefit,  by  making  sale  of  this 
right  to  themseWes.  Instead  of  borrow- 
ing the  money  they  wanted  at  4  per  cent., 
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they  had  bargained  to  secure  to  them- 
selves a  dividend  of  6^  per  cent,  for  even 
It  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  denied, 
that  some  members  of  the  town  council 
had  sold  their  shares  at  a  premium  of  15 
per  cent.  He  was  sure  the  lord  chan- 
cellor would  declare  such  a  transaction  to 
be  illegal.  His  objections  to  the  bill  were 
insuperable ;  and  be  called  on  the  House 
to  reject  it  on  these  two  grounds :  first, 
because  It  imposed  a  burthen  upon  the 
trade  of  Leith ;  and  secondlv,  oecause 
actions  were  pending  to  decide  whether 
the  roaaistrates  had  acted  legally.  The 
proceeding  had  already  caused  much  mis* 
chief,  and  received  the  reprobation  of  the 
vvhole  community,  with  tne  eiception  of 
those  who  had  profited  by  it,  and  those 
were  the  members  of  the  council. 

Sir  G.  Clerk  said,  that  the  two  honour- 
able members  who  had  opposed  the  mea- 
sure had  not  attended  the  committee  on 
the  bill  for  a  single  day.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  measure,  which  was  really  de« 
serving  of  the  support  of  the  H  ouse.  The 
corporation  of  Edinburgh  had  acted 
throughout  the  transaction  in  the  most 
fair  and  open  manner.  The  real  facts  of 
the  case  were  shortly  these :  some  years 
ago  the  city  of  Edinburgh  incurred  a  debt 
of  250,000/.  in  constructing  some  docks 
at  Leith.  The  returns,  in  the  way  of 
dues,  were  by  no  means  so  great  as  had 
been  anticipated,  and  the  corporation 
were  placed  in  a  state  of  great  embarrass- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
proposed  to  sell  their  interest  in  the  docks 
to  a  joint-stock  company.  This  plan  did 
not  originate  with  the  corporation,  but 
with  a  merchant  at  Leith.  At  first,  the 
shares  were  at  a  discount,  because  the  spe- 
culation was  considered  a  bad  one ;  but 
they  were  afterwards  taken  up,  owing  to 
the  favourable  state  of  the  money-market, 
induced  by  the  declared  intention  of  the 
bank  of  Edhiburgh  to  lower  its  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  ultimately  bore  a  premium  of 
15  per  cent.  The  transaction,  be  repeat- 
ed, was  an  open  and  fair  one.  Witn  re- 
spect to  the  bonus,  it  waa  evident  that 
some  must  be  held  out  to  induce  the  com- 
pany to  enter  into  the  transaction.  The 
only  question  was,  whether  that  bonus 
should  be  provided  for  by  the  corporation, 
or  by  the  trade  of  Leith.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  latter  would  be  the  best 
course  to  be  adopted.  Six  and  a  half 
was  objected  to  as  too  high  a  rate  of  m- 
terest;  but  he  thought  it  was  as  low  as 
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could  fairly  be  expected,  considering  tbe 
riftk  wbicli  attended  the  speculation.  He 
denied  that  government  had  taken  up  the 
question^  with  tbe  iotentioo  of  overpower- 
ing all  onposition*  In  conclusioiu  be 
thought  tnat  the  transaction  had  been 
post  beneficial  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  he  trusted  that  tlic  House  would 
Qgree  to  tbe  bill. 

Mr.  «7.  P,  Grant  said,  that  bis  opposi- 
iion  to  this  bill  di4  not  rest  upon  any* 
thing  which  bad  come  out  in  tbe  /com- 
mittee, but  on  the  broad  principle  of  law. 
The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  as  trustees 
of  the  harbour  of  Leitb,  h{^  in  violation 
of  their  duty,  sold  tbe  trust  property,  and 
^old  it,  too«  to  themselves,  and  afterwards 
disposed  of  their  interest  en  shares  at  a 
premium  of  15  per  cent.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would,  he  was  certain,  be  declared 
illegal  in  the  court  of  Chancery.  It  was 
a  proceeding  which  came  within  the 
scope  of  the  Bubble  act,  for  the  cor- 
poration had  clearly  speculated  on  the 
getting  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  sanction 
tlieir  conduct.  The  community  of  Leitb, 
and  of  every  town  on  the  Leitb  coast 
trading  wiUi  that  port,  had  petitioned 
f^ainst  the  bill.  He  therefore  called 
ujjon  the  House  to  reject  the  unjust  and 
iniquitous  measure,  and  to  protect  the 
law  of  the  country,  and  a  portion  of  the 
community  which  was  not  represented  in 
that  House. 

Mr.  W*  Dundas  supported  the  bill,  and 
said  that  the  corporation  of  Edinburgh 
resorted  to  the  bdl  only  to  provide  for 
the  excess  of  expenditure  above  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  harbour  of  Leitb. 

Lord  Glenorchy  protested  against  the 
manner  in  which  these  Scotch  jobs  were 
managed  in  the  committes  up  stairs,  which 
were,  when  a  Scotch  bill  was  the  matter 
in  question,  generally  composed  altoge- 
ther of  Scotchmen. 

Mr.  Abercromby  thought  the  question 
before  the  House  a  most  important  one. 
He  had  two  objections  to  the  bill.  The 
first  was,  that  it  proposed  to  transfer  the 
docks  to  an  irresponsible  body  of  persons, 
who  had  no  interest  in  tbe  prosperity  of 
tbe  trade  of  Leiih.  The  second  was,  that 
the  conduct  of  tbe  maffistrates  could  be 
defended  on  no  principle  of  law  or  equity. 
They  had  entered  into  the  transaction  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  had  been  guilty  of 
a  gross  breach  of  trust.  No  member 
could,  in  his  opinion,  vote  for  the  bill, 
unless  he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  that 
persons  acting  as  trustees  had  a  right 


to  sell  the  trust  property  for  their  own 
adranta^ 

Captaui  Wemyu  said,  he  had  attemled 
the  committee  on  the  bill  at  every  sitting, 
and  could  conscientiously  declare,  that 
a  more  gross  job  bad  never  come  under 
bis  kAOwledge. 

Mr.  7.  Wdum  said,  he  bad  beard 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  tlie  corperation 
had  acted  most  improperij^.  He  would 
ther^ore  vote  against  the  bilL 

Alderman  Wood  expressed  his  ai« 
tonisbment  at  the  conduct  of  the  naagis- 
tracT. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  bill  15, 
Against  it  41  •  Objection  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hume,  to  the  vote  of  sir  John  MaF> 
joribanks,  who  voted  with  the  Ayes,  on 
account  of  his  having  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  passing  the  bill.  Sir  John  waa 
heard  in  liis  place;  and  having  allowed 
that  he  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
passing  the  bill,  that  on  that  account  he 
had  not  voted  in  the  committee  on  tbe 
bill,  and  that  be  had  voted  in  this  instance 
through  inadvertence,  his  vote  was  dis- 
albwed ;  and  the  numbers  were  declared 
by  tbe  Speaker,  to  be  Ayes  ll-.  Noes  4K 
The  bill  was  consequently  lost. 

FOAGEB^Y  OF  A  PETITION  FBOM   BaI> 

LiNASLOE— Breach  of  Peivilsge.] 
Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  brought  up  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  the  Ballinas- 
Joe  Petition.  This  was  the  case  of  a 
petition  presented  by  sir  John  Newport 
on  the  17th  of  March,  in  favour  of  tlie 
Catholic  Claims,  and  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  a  number  of  persons  at  Ballin- 
asloe.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered 
that  the  document  was  a  forgery,  got  up 
by  a  person  named  Robert  roer  French 
Pilkington;  and  the  persons  at  Ballin<* 
asloe  whose  names  had  been  subscribed 
to  it,  presented  a  true  petition,  prating 
that  the  House  would  taxe  the  fraud  into 
consideratKHu  The  Report  of  tbe  com- 
mitt^  was  as  follows :  <*  The  Committee 
to  whom  the  petition  of  the  iobabitantsof 
Ballinasloe*  and  of  tbe  parishes  of  Creagh 
aad  Kilclooney,  complaining  of  the  for- 
geries of  their  names  to  a  petition  In  fa« 
vour  of  the  Roman  CaAolic  claims,  was 
referred  to  examine  the  matter  thereof, 
and  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
tmder  which  a  paper,  professing  to  be  a 
petition  from  the  Protestant  parishioners 
of  the  town  of  Ballinasloe  ana  the  united 
parishes  of  Kilclooney  and  Creagh,  was 
presented  to  this  House  on  the  17tli  of 
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March  last,  and  report  the  same,  with 
their  observations  thereupon  to  lite  House, 
have  called  before  thetn,  and  proceeded 
to  examine  Mr.  Robert  Poer  French 
Pilkington,  who  has  confessed  himself  rd 
be  the  sole  author  of  the  said  pretended 
petition.  He  has  farther  statedi  that  he 
affixed  the  signatures  thereto  annexed, 
wrthoQt  the  jprfrity  or  knowledge  of  any 
of  those  individuals  whose  names  appear 
as  subscribed  to  the  same ;  and  that  such 
paper,  so  professing  to  be  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  by  him  for« 
WBorded  to  a  member  of  this  House,  ac- 
campanied  by  a  copy  of  certain  resolu- 
tbns  stated  to  have  been  adopted  at  a 
public  meeting,  which  resolutions  he  has 
iriso  admitted  to  have  been  fabricated  by 
him.  Your  committee  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  said  Rohert  Poer  French  Pilkington, 
has,  in  what  he  has  urged  before  them 
stated  nothing  which  can  be  received  in 
extenuation  ot  hfs  conduct,  and  have  to 
report  the  same  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peei  said,  it  was  an  utt« 
pleasant  duty  to  recommend  any  measure 
of  severity ;  but  the  proof  of  the  fact  was 
so  clear,  and  the  oiWce  of  so  heavy  a 
description,  that  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  move  that  Mr.  Pilkington  be  com** 
mitted  to  Newgate. 

Mr.  Brougham f  wishing,  in  every  case 
of  breach  of  privilege,  to  act  in  such  a 
way  as  would  secure  unanimous  concur- 
rence, was  desirous  that  Mr.  Pilkington 
should  be  called  in,  and  that  the  Hoase 
miglit  hear  what  he  had  to  foy. 

Mr.  Peel  had  no  objection  to  that 
course,  bat  doubted  if  it  would  be  quite 
regular.  The  offender  had  admitted  the 
fraud  in  the  inquiry  before  the  commhtee. 
and  offered  nothing  in  extenuation  of  it. 

The  Speaker  ihou^t  h  right  to  call  th^' 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  precedent 
which  he  found  existmg  on  the  subject. 
la  the  year  1796,  a  bill  bemg  pendnrg  in 
the  House  touching  some  duties  upon 
spirituous  liquors,  it  was  complained,  that 
a  pamphlet  nad  been  published  out  of 
doors  setting  forth  the  provisions  of  that 
bill,  and  commenting  upon  it.  A  com^ 
hiittee  was  appointed  to  examine,  which 
discovered,  flrom  the  evidence  of  wit- 
nesses, that  this  pamphlet  had  been  pub- 
lished by  a  certain  servant  named  Abra- 
ham Rifey>  from  the  house  of  a  printer 
named  Wm.  Rayner.  On  this  report 
from  the  committee,  the  House  resolved 
nem.  con,  that  W.  Rayner  and  Abi'aham 
Riley  be  taken  into  custody  of  the  Ser- 
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geant^-^Arms.  W.  Ray^e^  beFng  ex- 
amined and  the  pamphlet  shown  to  him, 
admitted,  that  it  had  been  printed  at  his 
house,  but  by  his  servant,  and  whhout  hi« 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  rathef  unwilling  ttf 
take  up,  in  Uie  way  of  precedeot,  a  casef 
which  turned  upon  that  very  severe  law, 
as  to  the  liability  of  printers.  No  doubt 
the  law  was  clear;  but  it  was  hard  that  tf 
man  should  be  answerable  for  that  which 
bis  servant  might  do  when  he  was  a  hun-^ 
dred  miles  off,  or  in  gaol.  And,  besides; 
the  cases  were  different,  for  the  House 
had  only  committed  Rayner  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Sergeant-at-arms  without 
hearing  him ;  it  was  now  meant  to  send! 
Mr.  Pilkington  to  Newgate. 

Mr.  r.  Fitzgerald  observed,  that  the 
o^ttder  had  been  heard  already  before 
the  committee,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
to  say  in  his  defence. 

Mr.  Brougham  admitted  that  the  ex>* 
amination  before  the  committee  rendered 
a  hearing  b]^  the  House  less  imperative, 
but  was  ttiH  anxious  that  it  sliouldbe 
affbrded. 

The  Speaker  said,  he  understood  tM 
case  to  stand  thus-— the  House  had  acted 
upon  the  report  of  the  committee  as  to* 
the  establishment  of  the  offimce;  it  was 
now  a  question  as  to  the  nature  of  thi^ 
punishment ;  and  upon  that  the  party  wat 
to  be  heard  in  extenuation. 

Mr.  Peel  had  no  objection  to  calling  m 
the  offender ;  but  thought  it  not  right  to 
press  for  a  sort  of  apology,  when  an 
apology,  without  some  punishment,  could 
not  be  accepted. 

The  question  for  the  commitment  la 

Newgate  was  withdrawn.     It  was  then 

^put  and  carried — ''That    Robert    Poer 

rf  French  HRtington  be  taken  into  the  cus^ 

of  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  in  order  to  his 

being  brought  to  the  bar.** 

Juries  Bill.J  On  the  order  of  the 
dsy  being  read, 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  that  before 
the  House  went  into  the  connnittee,  htf 
wished  briefly  to  restate  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill.  The  first  object  was,  to 
consolidate  the  several  statutes,  about 
sixty  in  number,  which  were  now  in  force, 
for  reguhiting  and  determining  the  quafi- 
fications  of  jurors  serving  at  Assizes. 
These,  which  were  spread  over  the  Statute* 
btN)k,  it  was  proposed  to  bring  into  one 
act,  and  also  about  twenty  statutes  on  the 
subject  of  empanelling  jaries.    Another 
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object  was,  to  extend  very  considerably  the 
number  of  those  who  might  be  called  upon 
to  administer  the  law  as  jurors.  A  vast 
number  who  were  not  considered  qualified 
as  the  law  now  stood,  but  who  were  real- 
ly  qualified  by  property,  would  be  in- 
cludTed.  Thus  all  persons  being  lease* 
holders  of  property  to  the  amount  of  20/. 
for  21  years,  would  be  considered  Quali- 
fied to  act  as  jurors,  instead  of  coonning 
the  qualifications,  as  at  present,  to  those 
who  nad  a  freehold  of  51.  a-year.  An- 
other object  was,  to  remedy  the  incon?eni- 
^ncefound  in  some  cases,  in  which  a  chal- 
lenge would  hold  good  to  the  array, 
because  there  was  not  a  knight  among  the 
number.  This  he  thought  a  yery  usdess, 
and  it  was  often  found  a  yery  inconveni- 
ent, enactment ;  he  therefore  proposed  to 
repeal  it*  It  was  also  intended  to  repeal 
that  part  of  the  present  law  which  required, 
in  many  cases,  that  so  many  jurors  should 
be  returned  from  the  same  Hundred.  He 
thought  that  justice  was  more  likely  to  be 
administered  with  strict  impartiality  where 
men  were  chosen  of  different  parts,  than 
where  they  were  selected  from  one  par- 
ticular district.  But,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  bill  would  be  the  regulation 
yrith  respect  to  special  jurors.  It  would 
henceforth  be  required,  that  in  all  cases 
where  the  Crown  was  either  a  real  or 
a  nominal  plaintiff,  the  special  jurors 
should  be  selected  by  ballot.  In  all  crimi- 
nal proceedings  tried  by  special  juries, 
the  same  regulations  would  be  observed ; 
but  in  civU  cases  where  a  consent  in 
writing  on  both  sides  (which  written  con- 
sent should  be  afterwairds  received  as  evi- 
dence  of  the  agreement  between  the  par- 
ties), it  would  be  allowed  to  select  special 
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special  juries  by  ballot  would  be  impera< 
tive.  These,  he  considered,  would  be  im- 
portant public  advantages  arising  from  the 
Dill ;  for  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
that  a  feeling  of  perfect  Security  and  con- 
fidence in  the  trial  by  jury  should  be 
established  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  he  should  not  do  jus- 
tice to  his  feelings  if  he  did  not  offer  the 
tribute  of  his  sincere  applause  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  for  the  introduction  of  this 
most  useful  measure.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  trial  bj  jury  should 
be  made  as  perfect  as  possible.  One  of 
the  greatest  blessings  resulting  from  the 
free  constitution  of  this  country  was,  that 
the  people  had,  as  j  u  rors,  the  administration 


of  the  laws  in  their  own  hands,  and  were 
thus,  in  a  great  degreCi  the  distributors  of 
the  punbhment  with  which  the  infraction 
of  tnose  laws  were  visited.  It  would  be 
very  difiicult  for  a  private  individual  to 
carry  a  bill  of  this  importance  through  the 
House,  and  therefore  it  became  a  Fiberal 
government  to  take  it  up.  For  the  manner 
m  which  the  arduous  task  had  been  under- 
taken by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
the  great  labour  and  assiduity  which  he 
had  evinced  in  bringing  it  to  perfection* 
he  thought  too  much  praise  could  not  be 
given.  He  could  not  say  what  its  effects 
mi^ht  be  in  every  case,  but  certainly  he 
anticipated  very  beneficid  results  from  its 
enactment,  and  he  would  most  readily 
contribute  his  best  support  to  it  in  every 
way  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Secretary  Pe«/ observed,  that  he 
felt  great  pleasure  at  the  manner  in  which 
this  measure  had  been  received  by  the 
House.  He  had  to  acknowledge  the  cordi- 
ality with  whch  it  was  met  by  honourable 
members  on  both  sides,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  party  feelings.  The  alteration  pro- 
posed would,  he  felt  persuaded,  be  product- 
ive o£  good  e&cts  to  the  country.  There 
were,  besides  those  to  which  the  bill  re- 
lated, other  points  connected  with  the 
administration  of  justice,  which  he  thought 
would  bear  to  he  calmly  inquired  into; 
and  with  the  encouragement  he  had 
already  received,  he  hoped  at  no  distant 
period  to  bring  them  under  the  considera- 
tion of  parliament. 

Mr.  Brougham,  after  enumerating  the 
objects  of  the  bill,  observed,  that  that  part 
whiqh  went  to  alter  the  present  mode  of 
selecting  special  juries,  more  particularly 
in  Crown  cases,  was  most  important,  an^ 


juries,  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present ;  rfvould  produce  the  best  results ;  for,  let 
but  in  criminal  cases,  the  appointment  or  l^e   selection  be  made  with  the    roost 


scrupulous  impartiality,  it  would  still  leave 
a  suspicion  not  favourable  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  No  matter  who 
was  the  officer  who  might  select,  it  would 
be  looked  upon,  in  some  degree,  as  a 
jelection  under  some  influence.  Of  the 
present  excellent  individual  who  >o 
worthily  filled  the  situation  of  Master  of 
the  Crown-office,  Mr.  Lushington,  no 
roan  who  knew  him  could  ever  harbour  a 
suspicion  of  the  sliehtest  improper  bias 
in  tne  discharge  of  his  duty ;  out  still  the 
selection  by  any  public  omcer  would  not 
give  such  satisfaction  as  that  proposed  by 
thebill.  Indeed,  when  this  subject  wasfirst 
mooted  about  three  years  affo,  the  Master 
of  the  Crown-office  had  declared,  that 
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whalerer  benefit  the  proposed  aUeratioii 
might  Hjitt  to  ^he  country,  there  was  no 
person  to  whom  it  would  afford  more 
sincere  satisfaction  than  to  himself.  He 
hoped  that  the  passing  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  useful  lesson  to  those  who  were  so 
wedded  to  things  as  they  were  as  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  mention  of  any  change. 
The  Bill  was  then  committed. 

Jux>OB9'  Salarivs.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  receiving  the  report  on  the 
resolutions  relative  to  the  Judges'  Salaries, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer^  in 
moving  that  this  report  be  now  received, 
took  occasion  to  notice  certain  observa* 
tions  that  had  been  made  on  a  former 
evening,  respecting  the  proposed  increase 
to  the  salary  of  the  judges.  Understand- 
ing it  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  that 
the  retired  allowance  of  the  puisne  judges 
should  be  reconsidered,  he  had  devoted 
his  attention  to  that  point,  and  it  had 
naturally  led  to  a  modification  of  the  full 
salaries*  His  object  in  proposing  6,000/. 
a-year  to  the  pnisne  judges,  without  any 
proportionate  increase  of  the  retiring:  in- 
comes was  twofold:  first,  to  induce  younger 
men  of  eminence  in  the  profession  to 
undertake  such  offices ;  and  secondly,  to 
make  the  income  such  as  would  be  worth 
the  acceptance  of  men  of  great  prospects 
in  the  profession — neither  of  which  con- 
siderations had  been,  he  thought,  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  in  the  existing  state 
of  things.  He  had  also  considered  the 
subject  of  translating  judges  fVom  one 
court  to  another,  but  had  not  come  to 
any  fixed  conclusion  upon  it ;  for,  though 
be  thought  it  a  highly  prejudicial  princi* 
pie,  that  promotion  on  ^e  bench  should 
be  made  a  reward  fbr  the  discharge  of 
particular  duties  in  that  high  station,  yet 
he  felt  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  say 
that  in  no  case  slioold  it  be  competent  ftnr 
the  ffovemmeni  to  make  such  promotion. 
With  respect  to  the  retiring  allowances, 
and  the  consequent  modification  of  the 
full  salary,  what  he  meant  to  propose  was 
this-^o  deduct  500^.  a-year  from  the 
original  proposition  of  6,0001.  a-year  to 
the  puisne  judges,  and  to  add  the  500^.  so 
deducted  to  Qie  retiring  allowance  of 
^,300/.  a-year;  so  that  the  full  salary 
would  be  5,500/.  a*year,  and  the  retiring 
ene^^XV.  This  arrangement  could  not,  he 
thought,  be  reduced  without  compromf- 
sing  the  double  object  of  securing  men 
for  the  office  at  an  earlier  period  df  life, 
and  of  that  class  of  eminence  which  the 
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duties  of  the  bench  required.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  retired  allowances  could  not 
be  regularly  modified,  on  the  bringing  uji 
of  this  report,  bnt  he  woukl  propose  it 
on  a  re-committal  of  the  particular  reso* 
lution  which  eosbraced  that  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  he  would,  on 
grounds  of  delicacy,  refirain  now,  as  ho 
had  done  on  a  former  occasion,  from  pro* 
nouncing  any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary  of  the  puisne  judges,  but  he  could 
not  forbear  from  noticing  the  proposed 
arrangement  for  retiring  allowances.  Now, 
he  thought,  when  they  oonndered  how 
seldom  such  retirements  were  called  for, 
—he  hardly  remembered  more  than  two 
together  in  his  tim^— that  that  branch  of 
the  consideration  was  of  for  less  conse« 
quence  than  the  settlement  of  the  full  sa« 
lary.  If  a  judge,  then,  were  to  receive 
5,500/.  a-year  while  on  the  bench,  ha 
must  say,  that  2,800/.  a-^ear  appeared 
to  him  too  little,  in  comparison,  forare- 
tiring  allowance,  and  hardly  enough  to 
enable  the  individual  to  maintain  that 
station  in  society,  which  his  previous 
office  required,  and  which  the  connexions 
and  situation  of  its  duties  must,  in  a  great 
degree,  still  entail  upon  him,  though  he 
had  ceased  to  perform  the  functions  of  m 
judge.  The  efiect,  then,  of  being  t09 
economical  in  the  retired  allowance,  might 
be  detrimental  to  the  pubKc  service,  by 
compelling  a  judge  to  remain  longer  in  o& 
fice  than  bis  health  and  faculties  warrant* 
ed.  He  remembered,  indeed,  an  instanoa 
of  this.  The  late  baron  Wood,  who  waa 
an  excellent  judge,  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  at  a  vety 
advanced  age  retired  from  the  nortliena 
circuit ;  and  instead  of  quitting  the  pro- 
fession altogether,  was  offered  the  seat  in 
the  court  of  Exchequer,  which  he  could 
not,  under  the  circumstances,  well  refuse. 
The  consequence  was,  however,  ultimate^ 
ly  painful;  for  the  baron's  infirmities  gre«F 
upon  him  so  fiast,  as  to  render  it  most  uin 
pleasant  to  himself,  to  the  bar,  and  to  the 
public,  to  have  the  administration  of  jut* 
tice  conducted  by  him;  he  having  at 
length  lost  one  eye  and  the  use  of  both 
ears.  This  would  not  hsfte  happened  if 
the  retiring  pension  had  been  adequate* 
To  remedy  such  defect,  he  thought  the 
retiring  allowance  oi^ht  to  be  S,500/^ 
a*year,  to  bear  any  fair  proportion  with 
the  full  salary  of  5,5001.  It  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  a  judge  could  not  retire 
when  he  pleased— The  govemmeat  had 
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alwaji  the  option  of  reqairiof  bit  full  Mr- 
Tioet»  at  long  at  it  was  obvious  tbi^t  ha 
was  capable  of  performing  them.  Another 
consideration  strock  him  as  entitled  to 
notice«~on6  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  alike  pleasing 
to  the  judge  and  useful  to  the  pubKc---he 
meant  the  employment  of  the  judges  in  a 
particular  manner,  even  when  they  had 
retired,  namely,  in  the  pri?y  council. 
See  the  duties  which  defolyed  upon  that 
body !  The  subject  at  home  had  all  the 
different  courts  of  appeal  open  to  him 
fWmi  one  decision  to  another;  but  not 
so  the  subject  m  the  British  colonies, 
who  had  only  die  privy  council  to  appeal 
to,  and  the  judgment  there  was  final.  Of 
what  importance,  then,  was  it,  that  the 
privy  council  should  be  so  composed,  as 
to  be  enabled  to  adjudicate  with  legal 
precision  and  perspicuity?  He  had  known, 
m  times  gone  by,  the  greatest  ruin  to  at* 
tend  precipitate  decisions  of  the  council. 
How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 
the  members  were  persons,  however  acute 
upon  other  matters,  whose  minds  were  not 
in  the  dally  habit  of  discriminating  in 
technical  matters  of  nice  legal  construe* 
tton,  and  of  bringing  that  particular 
knowledge  and  professional  experience 
into  the  consideration  which  the  case  es- 
sentially required*  He  knew  that  this 
cause  of  complaint  did  not  alwajrs  arise ; 
for  while  sir  William  Grant  attended  the 
privy  council,  they  were  sure  of  the  aid  of 
a  lawyer  of  the  most  perfect  constitution, 
both  by  nature  and  eaucation,  that  it  was 
poasHH^  toform  of  man— one  of  the  great- 
asl  and  most  upright  characters  that 
iffet  adorned  the  oenclu  But  the  public 
had  net  always  the  aid  of  his  grea|  know- 
ledge and  talents ;  for,  at  the  time  when 
sir  W.  Grant  for  some  reason  was  absent 
from  thejirivy  council,  he  (Mr.  Scarlett) 
and  sir  Samuel  Romilly  had  on  one  oc- 
casion to  attend  there ;  and  he  recdlected 
that  seven  appeals  were  at  that  time 
decided  ouite  contrary  to  the  way  which 
all  the  lawyers  present  thought  they 
should  have  been.  Now,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  call  upon  retired  iudges  to  assist 
en  these  occasions,  by  making  them  mem- 
bers of  the  council  ?  The  labour  would 
be  much  less  than  that  on  the  bench,  and 
the  duty  such  as  a  retired  judge  could 
ffenerally  discharge  without  oppressive 
fatigue.  In  this  view  he  wished  to  be 
liberal  in  the  retired  allowances.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  the  resolution  reconsider- 
ed,  which  went,  in  his  opinion,  to  rob  the 
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cUef  Justice  of  a  part  of  his  income,  to 
create  a  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
puisne  judges.  When  (could  he  propose 
such  a  reconsideration  ? 

The  Chanceilar  of  the  Exchequer  doubt- 
ed whether  it  was  competent,  as  the  ques- 
tion stood  before  the  House,  to  propose 
the  increase  of  any  particular  salary, 
though  a  reduction  was  practicable.  He 
was,  however,  anxious  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  should  have  the  oppor* 
nity  he  required,  although  he  retained  his 
original  opinion  respecting  the  salary  of 
the  chief  justice. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  alteration  by 
way  of  increase  of  salary  could  be  pro- 
posed in  this  stage  of  their  proceedings. 

The  report  was  brought  up.  On  the 
first  resolution  being  reiul, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
respecting  the  proposed  arrangement  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  translation  of  the 
judges  from  one  judicial  office  to  another 
— in  fact,  to  re-open  the  whole  question. 
He  agreed,  without  a  single  exception,  in 
all  that  had  just  fallen  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  whose  great  experience^ 
varied  opportunities,  and  profound  know- 
ledge  upon  such  matters,  justly  entitled 
him  to  great  weight  in  this  discussion.  It 
was,  he  could  assure  the  House,  the  uni- 
versal opinion  at  the  bar,  that  the  retiring 
salaries  of  the  judges  on^t  to  bear  a 
nearer  proportion  to  their  full  emolu- 
ments. He  was  therefore  one  of  those 
who  thought  the  proposed  scale  was  a  bad 
one,  and  particularly  as  it  respected  the 
arrangement  for  the  chief  justice,  who 
was  to  give  up  so  much  valuable  patron- 
age for  so  inaoequate  a  compensatioii  aa 
80(M.  additional  a-year.  There  was  om 
comparison  between  the  duties  of  the 
diiet  and  puisne  judges ;  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  former  should 
be  so  placed,  from  the  ^igimty  of  his  stai- 
tion,  in  a  capacity  to  exercise  that  proper 
sway  which  the  doe  discharge  of  busioeaa 
required,  and  which  could  not  be  practi- 
cally effected,  if  the  four  sitting  judged 
were  to  be  nearly  of  co-ordinate  influence. 
£very  roan  conversant  in  the  business  of 
the  courts  must  be  aware  how  useful  it 
was,  that  the  chief  should  be  invested  with 
extrinsic  and  intrinsic  authority,  so  as  to 
keep  a  proper  sway  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  courts.  The  fact  was,  that  in  any 
court  where  business  must  be  done,  a  great 
deal  depended  on  the  lead  which  should 
be  taken  by  the  chief  judge*    Wfaatevisr 
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was  done,  therefore.  In  dimmitbiog  the 
emoluments  of  the  chief  juitice,  mutt, 
pro  tanto  diminish  that  sway  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  puisne  judges,  with  which 
it  was  for  the  good  working  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  that  he  should  be  clothed. 
Besides,  a  chief  justice  had,  as  he  bad 
already  stated,  a  Quantity  of  business 
peculiar  to  himself;  beyond  all  com« 
parison  greater  than  the  other  judffes* 
Let  them  only  remember  how  it  stood  in 
lord  £llenborouffh*s  time,  when,  on  one 
occasion,  he  had  to  dispose  of  a  Guildhall 
paper. containing  588  causes;  and  which  he 
dia  to  the  astonishment  and  admiration  of 
the  profession.  The  business  was  not 
now  so  great  as  it  was  then,  but  still  it 
was  five  tinaes  greater  than  in  the  time  of 
lord  Mansfield;  the  proportion  was  as 
60  to  550.  When  he  spoke  of  the  superior 
and  heavier  duties  which  derolved  upon 
the  chief  justice,  he  begged  not  to  be 
considered  as  disparaging  the  puisnejudges, 
many  of  whom  ^particularly  those  in  Uie 
Court  of  King's-bench)  he  had  known  at 
the  bar ;  and  more  learned  and  virtuous 
men  he  did  not  belive  existed ;  he  wbhed 
merely,  when  he  alluded  to  them,  to  speak 
of  the  comparison  of  labour  in  the  courts. 
The  puisne  judges  had  the  whole  adjourn- 
roent  firom  the  28ih  of  November  till  the 
23rd  of  January.  The  chiefs,  it  was  true, 
did  not  CO  to  the  spring  circuits;  but  then 
they  had  their  Nisi  Prius'sittings  from  nine 
o'clock  every  morning  until  four,  the  con- 
stant takingdownof  evidence  which  was  so 
much  more  laborious  than  merely  hearing 
arguments  at  tlie  bar — ^this  business,  of 
what  Mr.  Beniham  would  call  <<  single* 
seated  justice,'*  fell  heavily  and  laboriously 
upon  them,  and  the  chief  had  always 
the  great  responsibility  of  despatching  it. 
As  a  proof  of  the  superior  sway  which 
attached  to  the  chief  justice  in  proceed* 
ing  with  business,  he  remembered  that, 
shortly  before  lord  Ellenborough  retired. 
One  or  two  of  the  puisne  judges  were  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  for  him  by  turns,  at 
nisi  prius ;  but,  vexed  one  morning  at  the 
accumulating  arrear  of  business,  his 
lordship,  as  if  by  a  suddeji  illumina- 
tion wnich  was  to  shine  out  before  his 
mental  lisht  became  eclipsed  for  ever, 
resumed  nis  place  in  court,  and  swept 
away,  in  the  course  of  that  single  sitting, 
seventeen  causes,  which  stood  m  the  waj 
of  the  regular  and  quick  dispatdi  of  busi- 
ness. It  was  this  consideration  of  the 
vdue  and  the'  great  additional  labour  of 
the  diief  judge,  which  induced  him  to  say 


that  SOOL  a-year  additional  was  no  com* 
pensation  for  the  office—no  remuneration 
for  the  proposed  transfer  of  its  patronage 
contaimng,    among    others,  two    offices 
which  sold  for  20,0001. :  and  therefore  he 
complained.— His  next  objection  to  the 
scale  was  regarding  the  vice-chancellor 
—an  office  now  filled  by  shr  John  Leach* 
than  whom,  there  was  not  in  the  profusion 
a  more   learned  ornament     The   lord 
chancellor  was,  of  course,  aleamed  man— a 
very  learned  man,  he  must  be  deemed  the 
most  learned  of  the  lawjers ;  but  stifl,  the 
value  of  all  these  acauirements  must  be 
measured  by  their  public  utilityt  and  that 
almost  entirely  consisted  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  despatch  of  busbeas.    It  waa 
there  that  the  vice-chancellor  ^one  con- 
spicuous ;  for  he  did  nothing  else  but  de- 
cide causes.    He  sat  in  his  court,  not 
from  eleven  till  two  o'clock,  but  from  ten 
to  four.    Ay,  and  he  used  to  come  down 
while  sufiering  excruciating  torments,  and 
when   his    physician   said    that  he  was 
fitter  for  his  bed  than  for  the  bench ;  never- 
theless,   the  vice-chancellor  was  in  his 
court,   despatching  business.    He  was, 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
judge,  if  the  person  deservea  that  name 
who  was  really  a  judger.   He  knew  many 
who  thouffht  so,  and  who  would  rather  run 
the  risk  of  having  their  causes  hastily  deci- 
ded before  the  vice*chancellor,  than  never 
have  them  decided  at  all  elsewhere.  And 
yet,  this  was  the  judge  whose  salary  in  the 
scale  was  to  bear  no  adequate  proportion 
to  that  of  others  in  the  same  line  of  rank. 
God  wot  1  where  was  the  comparbon  of 
giving  7,000/L  a-year  to  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  8,000^  a-year  to  the  chief 
baron  ?    The  business  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  nothing  compared  with  the 
vice-chancellor's,  who  had  the  Court  of 
Chancerv  business  in  fact  to  perform. 
This  scale,  therefore  was  wrong,  and  must 
be  altered.    He  also  thought  that  the 
salary  of  8,000^  a-year  for  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  trod  too  closely  upon 
that  of  the  chief  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bencb,  whowaschief justice  of  all  England. 
As  to  the  saUiry  of  the  puisne  judges---and 
he  spoke  it  in  a  place  from  which  his  ex- 
pressions would  in  a  few  hours  be  convey- 
ed to  the  bench  —  he  thought  the  pro- 
posed scale  too  high,  and  that  they  would 
be  well  and  truly  pM  with  SfiOOL-n  year. 
When  he  said  this,  the  House  must  feel 
that  he  gave  a  disinterested  opinioo ;  lor 
it  was  not  pleasant  to  speak  in  reduction 
of  the  naeooMS  of  thoae  m  whose  presence 
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he  must  ipend  so  mudi  of  hit  time,  and 
with  whom  it  was  desirable  for  him  pro- 
fessionally to  hold  a  good  understand- 
ing :  still  he  must  saj,  that  6,000/.  a-year 
was  for  them  quite  an  extravagant  remu- 
neration; and  he  believed  none  were 
more  surprised  at  it  than  the  judges  them- 
selves. The  whole  bar  in  Westminster- 
hall  were  ia  one  ferment  of  astonishment 
at  the  proposition  on  the  morning  af^er  it 
was  made.  They  naturally  compared  the 
Emolument  and  the  duties  with  those  of 
pther  ofiBces.  There  was  the  Speaker, 
the  first  commoner  in  England,  an  office 
of  great  responsibility  and  heavy  labour, 
attended  with  very  great  expense  ad- 
mirably sustained  at  present,  as  all  must 
know  who  partook  of  the  dignified 
and  splendid  hospitality  of  the  Speaker's 
mansion;  and  yet  his  salary  was  only 
6,000/.  a-year.  Now,  what  comparison 
was  there  between  his  necessary  ex- 
penditure, and  that  of  a  puisne  judge 
who  had  only  the  circuit  expense  to 
maintain?  Then  there  was  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Foreign  De- 

Eartment,  who  had  to  maintain  the  national 
ospitality  on  a  suitable  scale,  in  the 
Eresence  of  foreigners  of  rank — who  had 
is  household  expenditure  also  swelled  by 
the  nearly  constant  maintenance  of  mes- 
sengers—who,  besides,  had  no  house  pro- 
vide for  him;  and  indeed  whose  business 
consisted  of  no  sinecure ;  for  he  had  to 
listen  to  the  ambitious  pretensions  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  to  fence  off  all  their  medi- 
tated attacks  upon  public  liberty,  in  the 
best  way  he  could — and  he  had  no  doubt 
it  required  all  his  great  ingenuity  to  do  so 
—to  make  excuses  of  all  kinds  for  them, 
both  in  and  out  of  that  House — to  corre* 
fipood  back  and  forwards  with  th^se  good 
people— to  tell  them  that  to  attempt  to 
assist  in  some  of  their  projects  would  be 
just  as  much  as  his  head  was  worth.  Then 
to  manage  matters  in  debate  in  parliament : 
and  all  this  for  6,000/.  a-year  I  The 
puisne  judges  were  only  plagued  all  day 
^ith  the  lawyers,  but  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary was  plagued  with  them  all  night— not 
80  satisfactorily  indeed  for  either  party, 
for  the  lawyers  had  often  a  chance  of 
gaining  a  cause  by  day,  but  tb^  had  little 
Qr  none  when  they  grappled  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  m  that  House  by  night. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought  5,000/.  a-year 
was  quite  enough  for  toe  puisne  judges. 
He  would  propose,  then,  to  lop  off  ^10/. 
from  the  resolution  of  5,500/.  a-year,  and 
be  had  no  doubt  be  should  have   the 
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support  of  bii  bon.  and  laamed  Irieiid 
near  him. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — **  No,  indeed,  jrou  shall 
not.''    [a  laugh^. 

Mr.  Broupuim — Well,  then,  he  must 
do  it  himseln  Let  him  not  be  told  of  the 
refusal  of  professional  gentlemen' to  ascend 
to  the  bench  for  such  a  salary.  It  was 
easy  for  a  lawyer  to  say,  <<  I  would  not 
take  it;*'  but  there  were  two  ways  of 
making  the  ofer,  which  reminded  him  of 
an  observation  of  a  humorous  friend, 
who  was  also  of  the  profession,  who  had 
said,  that  it  was  one  thing  to  ask  a  man 
to  take  a  dram  when  the  bottle  was  on 
the  table  before  him,  and  another  to  say 
<*  Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  send  to  the 
cellar  for  a  flask  to  refresh  you  ?*'  A 
man  who  refused  the  dram  in  the  latter 
case  would  be  very  apt  to  take  it  if  he 
saw  it  before  him.  To  speak  seriously, 
it  was  the  most  idle  pretence  to  say  that 
the  profession  of  the  law  would  generally, 
or  even  conmionly  speaking,  refuse  the 
bench,  even  at  the  present  rate  of  remu- 
nerating the  puisne  judffes.  Heknew  of  no 
such  refusal.  Judge  Buller  had  been  raised 
to  the  bench  at  a  very  earlv  age,  before  he 
had  had  any  time  to  make  a  fortune  by 
private  practice  at  the  bar.  He  had  bees 
created  a  judge,  he  believed,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  and  had,  nevertbeless,  con- 
trived to  accumulate  a  very  large  fortune 
in  his  office.  He  felt  convinced  that  a 
salary  of  5,000/.  a-year  was  amply  suffi- 
cient to  command  the  most  eminent 
talents  of  the  bar. — He  would  now  em- 
brace a  still  more  important  part  of  the 
subject,  not  the  salaries,  but  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges.  His  late  majesty  bad 
commenced  his  reign  by  formally  declar- 
ing to  the  House,  Uiat  <<  1  look  upon  the 
independence  and  permanence  of  the 
judges  of  the  land  as  essential  to  the  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  and  as 
one  of  the  best  securities  to  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  and  as  most  con- 
ducive to  the  honour  of  the  Crown ;  and 
I  reconunend  this  to  the  consideration  of 
parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  a 
provision  to  ^ive  them  the  secure  enjoy- 
ment of  their  commissions  during  tbeir 
lives  and  their  good  behaviour  in  their 
offices."  filackstone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
had  greatly  misrepresented  this.  He  bad 
stated,  that  the  late  king  had,  by  this 
declaration,  made  the  judges  independent 
of  the  Crown;  and  the  inference  was* 
that  he  was  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  people.    Now,  it  was  as  well,  in  such 
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9k  case,  to  speak  the  truth ;  and  the  facts 
of  the  case  were,  that  it  was  William  the 
third  who  made  the  judijes  independent 
of  the  Crown ;  the  late  king  did  nothing 
but  secure  the  judges  from  removal  from 
•oflSce  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  Lord 
Hardwicke  had  more  accurately  stated, 
that  the  great  hero  of  the  Revolution  had 
auspiciously  protected  the  liberties  of  the 
country,  by  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
independence  of  the  judges,  and  that  his 
late  majesty  had  found  out  the  only  thing 
that  remained  to  render  them  thoroughly 
independent ;  namely,  the  securing  them 
from  a  removal  from  their  offices  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown.  Whatever  had 
been  the  motive  of  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  his  late  majesty,  whatever  was  its 
principle,  or  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
object  for  which  it  was  avoweoly  designed, 
he  had  no  hesitation  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
perfect  delusion  upon  the  people,  as  long 
as  the  Crown  pursued  the  practice  of 
translating  the  judges  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher  seats  upon  the  bench.  What* 
ever  might  be  tlie  rate  of  salary  paid  the 
judges^  or  whatever  might  be  the  mode 
of  remunerating  them — whatever  regula- 
tions might  be  adopted  as  to  the  per- 
manency of  their  appointments— the  in- 
dependence of  the  bench  must  always  be 
equivocal,  if  not  nugatory,  as  long  as  the 
Crown  exercised  the  power  of  promoting 
Uie  judges.  This  looking  up  for  pro- 
motion on  the  bench,  as  in  the  church, 
naturally  tended  to  make  men  look  rather 
to  their  maker,  than  to  the  public  good. 
He  would  not  say  that  within  his  time 
and  experience  he  had  seen  any  bad  con- 
sequences arise  from  the  ambition  to  ob- 
tain such  promotion-— he  had  certainly 
never  seen  it  to  operate  among  their 
criminnl  judges,  he  only  spoke  of  them, 
and  not  of  the  office  of  chancellor,  which 
being  partly  judicial,  and  partly  political, 
must  of  course  more  expose  the  possessor 
to  influence)— among  them  he  certainly 
had  nerer  observed  it.  He  could  not, 
however,  as  an  honest  man,  say  that  he 
had  not  sometimes  seen  a  certain  effisct 
on  some  judges  from  particular  bias— he 
admitted  it  to  be  rare,  and  unaccountable 
from  peculiar  circumstances— but  gene- 
rally the  bench  was  admirably  nlled. 
StiU,  the  Crown  ought,  for  its  own  sake, 
to  remove  the  sort  of  tendency  to  which 
he  dluded,  or  the  possibility  of  its  exist- 
ence. If  tbey  wished  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  judges  in  the  public  esteem, 
they  t)M^t  to  put  them  above  suspicion. 


He  foresaw  the  difficulty  which  would  be 
opposed  to  his  proposition,  and  the  choice 
which  would  be  left  to  him  between  the 
positive  prohibition  to  translate  a  person 
of  high  merit  in  default  of  finding  any 
candidate  so    competent,    which    might 
occur  once  in  half  a  century,  and  the 
other  danger  which  he  dreaded,  of  con- 
stant   translation.     Between    those   two 
evils,   he    would    elect    the  first.      He 
did  not  wish  to  be  driven  to  a  legblative 
remedy.    He  rather  chose  to  embrace,  by 
a  resolution  of  the  House,  the  principlfe 
which  had,  in  the  very  same  manner,  been 
adopted  for  the  basis  of  that  brilliant  act 
of  last  reign,  which  professed  in  the  pre- 
amble the  same  intention  which  he  now 
held ;  namely,  the  securing  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges.    The  case  of  baron 
Eyre,   who  was   promoted  to  be   chief 
baron,  and  then  chief  Justice  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  was,  he  believed,  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  up  to  that  period.    He  would, 
he  confessed,  have  less    dread   of  the 
translation  of  a  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
the  same  office.     In  the  latter  case,  the 
individual  was  not  so  likely  to  feel  the 
conflict  of  interest  and  duty,  as  in  the 
former.    He  would  have  no  predisposi- 
tions as  to  the  questions  of  political  libel-^ 
he  would  have  no  peculiar  feelings  ac- 
quired from  judicial  nabits  in  administer* 
ing  the  law  of  high  treason — ^nor  in  any 
of  the  great  questions  which  aflbcted  the 
interests  of  the  Crown,  the  revenue,  or 
the  tithes.     His  wish  was,  however,  to 
emancipate  them  ^together  from  any  bias 
on  their  judgment,  and  from  any  sus* 
picion  of  bias  in  the  public  mind.     He 
did  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of 
this  kind  of  translation  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Regencjr.     But   of  late  ^ears  Uie 
practice  had  increased,  so  that  in  thirteen 
years  there  had  been  no  less  than  six  or 
seven    instances  of  judicial  translation* 
This  was  enormous.    The  first  of  these 
cases  was  that  of  sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  a  man 
of  very  strong  political  character;  and 
therefore,  in  ordinary  calculation,  liable, 
in  a  considerable  decree,  to  the  influence 
to  which  his  observations  referred ;  though, 
as  he  very  willingly  admitted,  in  practice 
a  very  pure,  impartial,  and  enlighteoed 
judge.    He  was  Attorney-general  in  very 
agitated  times ;  then  was  made  a  puisne 
judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and,  after 
that,  chief  baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  then 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and 
he  m^'ght  have  been  chief  justice  of  the 
Kiog's-beoch,   but  his  innrmities  greir 
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upon  him  to  fatt»  that  he  died  In  a  year 
or  80  after  his  last  promotion.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  baron  Thompson,  a  trulj 
venerable  judge— Qhear,  hear] — no  roan 
more  readily  admitted  his  high  qualities 
and  judicial  excellence,  his  eminence  as  a 
lawyer^  and  his  amiable  disposition.  He 
was  at  first  a  master  in  Chancery,  then  a 
puisne  baron  of  the  Exchequer,  then 
chief  baron«  And  here  he  could  not  but 
observe  how  groundless  were  the  fears  of 
not  being  able  to  get  proper  men  to  ac- 
cept those  offices.  A  master  in  Chancery 
bad  one  of  the  easiest  and  most  lucratite 
dtuations  under  the  Crown;  and  yet 
chief  baron  Thompson  gave  up  all  the 
delights  and  ad? antaget  of  it,  to  go  Into 
the  Exchequer,  one  of  the  dullest  courts 
In  the  universe,  to  attend  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  to  drudge  upon  the  circuit ;  he  having 
seen  bhn  upon  the  northern  circuit  in  his 
turn  for  many  years.  At  that  time,  too, 
the  salaries  were  much  less  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  next  case  was  that  of  baron 
Richards,  first  solicitor-general,  then 
puisne  baron,  then  chief.  Mr.  Abbott  the 
pre.ent  chief  justice,  was  a  puisne  judge. 
tie  admitted  that  no  man  more  able,  more 
perfectly  competent  in  all  respecu,  could 
nave  been  chosen.  Mr.  Justice  Dallas 
was  the  sixth  case,  and  that  of  Mr.  Justice 
Best  was  the  ieventh,  and  all  in  thirteen 
years.  What  had  once  been  an  anomaly, 
had  now  become  a  common  practice ;  and 
^at  under  an  administration  that  laid 
claim  to  moral  principles,  and  a  regard  to 
decorum*  This  was,  indeed,  reducing 
the  bench  of  judges  to  the  letel  of  the 
bench  of  bishops;  and  a  translation  on 
the  one  bench  might  soon,  politically 
apedting,  be  as  well  understood  as  a  trans- 
lation ever  had  been  understood,  upon 
the  other.  It  was  placing  the  doty  and 
the  interests  of  the  Judges  in  perpetual 
conflict — a'situation  m  which  human  in- 
tegritv  had  scarcely  ever  ^et  been  found 
capable  of  resisting  corruption.  If  judges 
were  found  pure  under  such  circumstan- 
ces the  public  would  not  believe  them 
pure ;  and  it  was  the  paramount  duty  of 
every  government,  not  only  to  keep  the 
ermme  unsullied,  but  unsuspected.  Not 
long  ago  every  diief  in  Westminster-hall 
had  been  promoted  from  an  inferior  judge- 
ahip.  Every  one  of  the  arch-judges  had 
been  vl  common  judge  translated,  as  much 
as  a  matter  of  course  as  an  arch  bishop 
was  made  from  a  bishoo.  A  system  so  fool, 
that  mocked  all  pimlic  decency,  could 
not  do  with  men  wno  had  to  confront  the 
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opinions  of  a  watchful  publio,  and  a  jea- 
lous bar.  An  extreme  case  might  be  sup- 
posed of  a  dearth  of  talents  at  the  bar, 
and  of  a  puisne  judge,  whose  integrity  and 
wisdom  might  render  all  men  desirous  of 
seeing  him  in  the  chief-justice  seat.  If 
the  amendment  which  he  was  about  to 
move,  should  exclude  such  a  man  from  a 
translation  to  the  higher  jud^ent-seat, 
it  would  only  prove  die  principle  he  ad- 
vocated, to  produce  a  case  of  an  alterna- 
tive between  the  general  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  biench,  and  tne  exclusion, 
once  In  perhaps  forty  yeaiHi  of  a  man 
from  an  office  which  he  was  so  well  able 
to  fill.  Of  the  two  alternatives,  who 
could  hesitate  which  to  choose?     He 

C tested  that,  throughout  his  speech,  he 
intended  no  personal  application  to 
any  man;  he  had  spoken  theoretically, 
and  upon  whst  had  long  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of 
human  nature.  He  wished  to  make  the 
judges  not  only  respectable,  but  respected. 
He  should  move  an  Amendment  to  the 
resolution,  by  inserting  after  the  Word 
"  That"  the  words,  "  whereas  it  is  expe- 
dient to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
judges,  by  adequate  salaries  ;  —  And 
whereas  it  is  inexpedient,  and  injurious  to 
that  independence,  to  promote  Puisne 
judges  to  the  station  of  Chief  justice  or 
Chief  Baron,  Chancellor,  or^Masterofthe 
Rolls,  or  Vice-chancellor.'' 

The  Attorney-General  said,  he  had 
listened  attentivelvto  the  arguments  urged 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  he  had  come  was, 
that  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to 
adopt  the  resolution  jtist  read  from  the 
chair.  There  had  been  adduced  no  in- 
stance, either  in  the  past  or  the  present 
age,  which  would  justify  the  adoption  of 
such  a  resolution.  It  must  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  that  the  act  al- 
luded to  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
had  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
king,  and  had  for  its  object  the  establish- 
ment for  the  independence  of  the  judges 
with  a  view  to  tne  impartial  admmstra- 
tion  of  justice,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  at  large  a  feeling  that  justice 
would  be  duly  and  equally  administered. 
But  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  re- 
solution of  his  hon.  friend  was  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  the  advancement  either  of  the 
one  or  the  other  object.  If  any  esta- 
blished rule  was  to  be  laid  down  whh  r^ 
spect  to  the  judgesi  it  ought  to  be  done 
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bjr  •  fpecifio  ael  oT  the  legidtnire,  and 
toot  by  a  rotoluUon  of  that  Hoote  alooo. 
HU  Ikmi.  and  learned  fHend,  however,  a|>- 
peared  iDclioed  to  do  at  once,  by  a  sweep* 
ing  resolution,  that  which,  if  necessary  at 
all,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
acGOQiplish.  If  it  should  appear  neceisary 
to  the  purity  of  the  bench,  that  a  geotle- 
man  once  appointed  a  puisne  judge  should 
never  be  promoted  to  a  chief  justiceship, 
let  it  be  so  declared  by  act  of  parliament. 
His  hon,  and  learned  friend  did  not  wish 
to  remove  altogether  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown  in  appointing  puisne  judges  to 
chief-justiceships,  but  only  wisned  it  to 
be  limited  to  certain  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. In  this  he  could  not  agree.  If 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was  to  be 
exercised  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  exercised 
freely  and  without  any  restriction.  If  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  could  point  out 
any  abuse  which  had  grown  out  of  the 
exercise  of  that  prerogative*  then  he 
would  have  some  tangible  ground  for  his 
resolution.  No  such  thing,  however,  had 
be  done.  He  had,  it  was  true,  stated 
that  in  modem  times  elevations  from 
puisne  judgeships  to  chief  justiceships 
were  much  more  frequent  than  formerly ; 
and  he  had  alluded  m  particular  to  the 
late  promotion  of  the  late  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  KingVbench  [  Mr.  Brougham 
said  <<  No"  across  the  table].  He  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  appointment 
had  not  been  offered  to  the  then  Attorney- 
general  [Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  had 
made  no  such  assertion]  •  Then  he  would 
put  it  to  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  whe- 
ther, if  the  appointment  were  offered  to 
the  then  Attorney-general,  and  that  he, 
through  an  infirmity,  was  obliged  to  refuse 
it,  and  if  the  Solicitor-general  were  at  the 
time  too  young  for  such  a  situation,  a 
more  judicious  selection  could  have  been 
made  than  in  the  appointment  of  the  pre- 
sent lord  chief  justice  [hear,  hear!]? 
Again,  he  came  to  the  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  He  contented  himself 
with  saying,  that  there  were  particular 
reasons  for  promoting  the  late  chief  jus- 
tice Dallas.  The  appointment  was  offered 
to  the  Attorney-general,  and  he  refused 
it ;  judge  Dallas  accepted  the  office,  and 
filled  it  with  high  credit  to  himself,  and 
great  adt anta^  to  the  country.  His  hon. 
and  learned  fnend,  in  his  zeal  for  one  part 
of  the  question,  seemed  totally  to  forget 
another.  If  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  the. 
purity  of  the  puisne  judges,  a  fortiori,  it 
was  desirable  to  preserve  the  purity  of 


Ike  chief  Jtadoes.  Let  the  House  look 
to  what  had  been  the  history  of  the  bench 
from  the  period  of  lord  Colce  down  to  tha 
present  time.  That  learned  judge  was  at 
one  time  chief  justice  of  tne  Common 
Pleas,  and  was  afterwards  promoted  to 
the  chief  justiceship  of  the  court  of  KinsV 
bench.  He  woula  next  allude  to  another 
learned  judge — one  who  was  the  brightest 
omafloent  of  his  profeestoo  he  meant  sir 
Matthew  Hale.  He  was  originally  a 
puisne  judge,  and  was  subsequently  made 
chief  justice.  Lord  Hard  wicke  was  made 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  Kina's-bencht 
and  was  afterwards  made  lord  chancellor; 
Lord  Camden  was  chief  justice  of  the 
Common  Pl^as*  and  was  also  jiroesoled 
to  the  lord  chaacellorship.  There  waa 
also  the  case  of  lord  Kioff ;  but,  without 
going  more  into  detail,  be  might  fairly 
assert,  tluu  the  greater  number  of  the 
chief  justiceships  were  filled  up  from  the 
bench  of  puisne  judges*  It  might  be* 
that  since  1810,  from  accidental  ctrcum- 
stances,  there  had  been  a  greater  number 
of  such  preferments  than  Mfore ;  but,  the 
principle  upon  which  they  were  regulated 
was  tne  same ;  and  certainly,  if  it  waa 
culpable  to  promote  a  puisne  judge  to  a 
chief  justiceMiip,  it  was  still  morecidpa*, 
ble  to  promote  a  chief  justice  to  the  office 
of  lordf  chancellor ;  as  that  was  a  situation 
which  involved  isany  great  national  and 
political  subjects.  I^rd  Kenyon  had 
been  puisne  judge  louff  before  he  became 
chief  justice  [a  cry  of  '*  no,  no'*].  He 
begged  pardon,  but  such  was  the  fact; 
he  had  been  for  some  time  chief  justice  of 
Chester.  But  to  come  to  the  main  aigu- 
ment,  he  would  ask  where  and  by^  whoiM 
the  line  was  to  be  drawn }  Was  it  to  be 
drawn  by  individuals;  or  by  a  vote  of 
that  House;  or  were  they  to  intrust  the 
discretion  to  the  Crown,  subject  of  course 
to  the  control  of  parliament  in  the  event 
of  any  abuse  ?  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  instead  of  pointing  out  any  abuse 
hitherto,  agreed  that  all  the  judicial  ap- 
pointments had  been  filled  up  by  men  of 
learning  and  talent,  and  character.  If  he 
understood  his  hon.  and  learned  friend's 
argument,  it  amounted  in  point  of  fact  to 
this— either  the  puisne  judges  ought  to 
be  eligible  to  preferment*  or  they  ought 
not.  If,  however,  as  he  admitted,  the 
Crown  was  to  have  a  right  to  give  prefer- 
ment in  certain  cases,  then  the  discretion 
of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  free  and  unfet- 
tered. But,  if  the  ri^ht  of  the  Crown  to 
prefer  was  to  be  restricted  in  every  case» 
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it  iMight  to  be  by>  fepeofiflo  ^ntctneat  of 
Che  legislatur*  to  that  eiect,  ami  i»ot  by 
t  redoiutiOD  ot  the  Hofise  of  Cobhhoim 
alone.  He  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  go 
more  at  length  into  the  arguments  arged 
bj  his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  but  should 
conclode  with  obsenring,  that  hb  resolu- 
tion was  extravagant)  inexpedient,  and 
akoffether  nncatira  for. 

Mr.  Scarktt  said,  he  conld  not  reoon- 
die  the  ineonsistency  of  his  right  hon. 
Ittd  learned  friend  in  saying  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  resolution,  with  the  oon- 
dtict  of  the  chancellor  of  the  £xdiequer 
in  proposing  a  resolution.  If  it  were  in- 
expedient, then  why  was  any  resolution 
proposed?  He  could  perfectly  under- 
statid  the  design  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
fHend  near  him,  who  wished  to  propose 
the  sentiment  of  the  House  (and  wnich 
he  must  take  leate  to  say  was  that  of  the 
public  generally)  in  a  way  which  would 
hand  it  down  to  posterity  for  the  guidance 
of  their  conduct.  But  he  Invited  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend  to  consider  the 
eftct  of  what  he  had  uttered.  He  allow* 
ed  no  qualification  whatever :  he  deelared 
every  resolution  of  the  kind  to  be  unwise 
and  inexpedient.  Again,  iet  him  only 
remark  the  inconvenience  of  intrenching 
hhnself  behind  individoal  cases.  How 
was  it  possible  for  his  opponents  to 
argue  with  him  while  he  remained  in  such 
.  perfect  safety  ?  They  took  general  and 
abstract  grounds,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  without  any  rea- 
soning upon  them  at  all,  opposed  indivi- 
ihial  circumstances.  Of  course  there 
eostd  be  no  argument  on  those  terms, 
^appose  he  were  to  take  up  die  etate- 
ments  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman and  put  a  particular  case.  In  the 
time  in  which  Mr.  Oarrow  was  Attorney- 
general  there  were  no  less  than  three  va« 
cancies — two  as  chief  baron »  and  one  as 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Were 
either  of  these  offices  tendered  to  Mr. 
Oarrow?  Was  he  not  a  man  of  elo- 
quence equal  to  any  man.*-of  consummate 
talent  in  his  profession — of  high  legal  at^ 
tamments  ?  What  objection  could  there 
have  been  to  his  appointment?  Would 
it  be  pretended  that  he  was  like  some 
other  great  men  who  had  preferred  ease 
and  retirement?  The  fiict  was  the  other 
way.  He  solicited  and  obtained  the  si* 
tuation  of  puisne  judge.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  ofier  an  objection  to  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  vet  three  chief  judgeships  were 
Tacant,  and  not  one  was  o&red  to  him. 
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It  eould  Hot  be  pMsuSMd  Ihot  the  ebaa^p 
cellor,  who  had  the  reoommeadation  of 
the  judges,  wished  to  insult  a  man  of 
baron  C^rrow's  character  by  quietly  pass« 
ing  him  by«  It  was  much  less  to  be  sup- 
posed that  be  would  before  that  have  ad- 
vised his  promotton  to  the  office  of  At- 
toraej-general,  if  ho  had  act  been  con« 
vioced  thai  be  waa  equal  to  the  higbeai 
offices  of  the  law.  Suoh  was  the  incoa* 
venience  of  arguna  upon  indit idual  cases. 
As  to  the  cases  or  mmer  times,  he  bad 
always  understood  that  Lord  Hardwicke 
had  taken  the  ehanoellorship  verv  uq« 
willingly.  The  right  hon.  gentiemaa 
should  reeoltect,  that  it  only  bdonged  to 
modem  times  for  a  chancellor  to  hold  the 
seals  for  five  and  twenty  yMrs,  or  a  quar<* 
ter  of  a  century.  At  that  time  a  lord 
chancellor  was  considered  only  as  a  mi- 
nister subject  to  removal  with  his  friends* 
No  one  dreamed  of  holding  that  great  and 
lody  situation  for  life,  as  in  our  timea* 
Ko  doubt  the  public  derived  the  highest 
advante^  from  the  judge  who  now 
held  ^he  office.  But,  could  lord  Ellen* 
borough  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  ? 
No :  he  preferred  being  chief  justice  of 
the  King's-bench.  Lord  Mansfield  re-- 
fused the  seals*  Lord  Camden  accepted 
them  with  difficulty,  to  oblige  his  party  ( 
nor  was  be  ever  known  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  exchsnge*  Until  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  get  up  a  joint-stock  com* 
pan  V  to  ensure  the  possession  of  the  office 
for  half  or  quarter  of  a  century,  the  office 
of  chief  justice  would  be  preferred  to 
that  of  chancellor.  It  was  urged  that 
the  appointment  of  puisne  judges  wa9  ia 
the  king;  but  it  was  well  known,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  had,  for  years^  exercised 
the  right  of  nominating  to  those  ap- 
pomtments.  And  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  appointment  by  ^e  lord 
chancellor,  who  was  himself  a  member  of 
the  administration,  was  most  likely  ta 
bring  the  office  of  the  judse  into  disrepute 
and  disgrace  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  case  of  lord  Coke  had  been  alladed 
to ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  that 
learned  judge,  after  havioe  sat  upon  the 
bench,  had  been  removed,  and  subse- 
quently practised  as  a  barrister,  and  that 
he  afterwards  became  a  member  of  that 
House.  He,  and  those  who  thought  with 
htm  upon  this  subject,  did  not  (S>ject  to 
the  kmg's  exercising  the  discretionaiy 
power  6i  appointing  puisne  judges  to 
chief  justiceships  upon  great  and  pecea- 
sary  occasions.    They  wished  only  to  es-» 
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wa»  cAly  to  be  dmaied  ftom  aiion  Adl 
and  aapb  growids  for  suob  deriaUos  bf« 
ing  made  apatraat.  The  r?8elQtiea  wt m 
lo  eiobody  tbe  feaUaga  of  thepublio  apon 
the  aubiaet,  aad  lo  thaw  iha  tpirit  ia 
wbtob  the  salaries  of  the  judges  wera  in- 
oraaaed. 

Mn  Secretary  Canning  uid,  that 
thaugh  gentlemea  of  iIm  legal  ptofes* 
sioii  were  miidi  belter  judgea  of  the  sub- 
jisct  than  be  could  pretead  to  be»  yet  hor 
could  not  refrain  from  oferiag  a  hw 
observations  upon  it.  And»  oonoediag  all 
that  had  been  urged  by  the  honi»  and 
learned  gentleasan  who  spoke  last*  he  fell 
bound  to  come  to  the  eonclasioa»  thai 
the  rasolutioo  propeaed  br  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Windeltaaoucht  nofc 
to  be  adapted;  seeing  that  the  adeplion 
9t  that  rasoltttion  would  lead  Uk  a  cKs- 
eussion  on  the  propriety  or  iaspnwriety 
of  every  judicial  appoiatment  wWcn  the 
Crowa  laigbt  hereafter  mafca»     If  such 

rMitaMots  ought  net  to  be  vested  in 
Crown»  let  a  specific  act  ef  periianieat 
be  iatroduced  to  that  eSact.  But»  if  the 
Crown  was  to  exercise  a  disetetion  in  the 
appointments,  he  would  say  wkh  his  boa^ 
{nendtha  AttomeyH^aeraHleitbatdiscre^ 
lion  be  free  and  untettered ;  subject  how-* 
ever,  to  the  opinion  of  that  House  ia  the 
eveatof  any  abuse.  Such  a  course  would 
be  open  and  straight  forward;  but  the 
proposed  resolution  would  have  the  ofed 
af  attaekiag,  bv  a  side  wiad,  every  appoiaU* 
ment  of  the  Crown,  while  it  made  parUap 
maaS  sbana  with  the  king,  or  his  ministers, 
tiie  duty  and  lespoosibility  of  eadi  ap* 
pdntaMnt.  He  was  most  ai»aious  that 
the  judges  dbould  be  free  and  independent, 
but  he  was  also  anxious,  that  thsy  should 
be  aa  placed  aa  to  ei^ay  the  coafideoce 
mA  fbvonr  ef  the  people.  He  eouM 
illustrate  hie,  argument  by  allttding  to 
what  had  taken  j^ace  upon  the  Regency 
Bilk  It  then  beoame  a  question  as  to 
the  latitude  to  be  allowed  to  the  prince 
Begent  in  ocating  peers,  and  it  was  pro* 
posed  that  he  should  only  harve  the  power 
of  exteading  the  peerage  to  asea  of  extras 
ordimury  military  merit.  Now,  there  was 
acaceely  a  man  in  the  House,  be  his 
opinion  ngbt  or  wrong  open  the  genend 
auettioa,  who  did  not  perceive  at  once  the 
felly  of  such  a  restricsion.  It  mi^  be 
rtgbs  or  it  migbt  be  wrong  io  give  this 
power  to  tbe  priaoa  BessaH;  but  il  was 
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the  diii;r  of  diacvsiiag  the  propriety  or 
impvapnety.  of  ench  elevation  to  the  peer# 
MOv  So  it  would  be  in  the  present  case» 
Either  let  the  Crown  be  restricted  by  law 
froas  appointing  to  the  higher  law  prefer* 
meats,  or  else  let  it  have  the  exercise  of 
free  and  m&tsered  diacretjon,  subject,  of 
course,  to  that  inquiry  oa  the  part  of  the 
HotDN^  which  any  violatien  ot  the  righta 
and  interests  of  the  qommaoity  woidd 
reader  necessary.  Mo  man  was  more, 
anxious  to  paeserve  the  purity  of  the 
Beach  than  be  was ;  and  he  must  set  hie 
fiice  against  making  every  preferment  of 
the  Mneh  a  matter  of  necessary  dhcus« 
sion  ia  that  House. 

Lead  AUhorp  expressed  bis   cordial 
ooncurrenoa  in  thrmotion  of  his  hon.  and 


learned  friend.  The  HgHt  hon.  gene 
had  contended,  that  if  the  resolution  w40 
eosrect  it  ought  to  be  fbUow^  by  an  act  of 
parliament  That,  however,  did  not  M^ 
low  necessarily  I  lor  the  House  nvght 
choose  their  own  course,  whether  to  ppo^ 
ceed  by  bill  or  by  reapluiien,  e?en  if  it  waa 
their  opinion,  aa  he  would  cenless  it  waa^ 
his  own,  that  the  djseretien  alluded  ta 
ought  to  be  taken  from  the  Crown.  H« 
dia  not  feel  himself  coo^petent  to  enter  ai 
any  length  into  a  subject  of  that  nature* 
He  would,  however,  state  it  aa>  his.  decided 
opioioB,  that  the  removal  of  such  disore<- 
tional  power  would  be  attended  withgveat 
adaaeiage  to  the  justice  of  the  couatry,. 
and  to  the  character  of  the  judges  theni«^ 
selves. 

Mr.  Secretary  P§a  was  raody  to  admits 
that  if  it  was  tne  intention  to  follow  up^ 
the  resolution  by  an  enactment,  the  ob- 
sertatiens  of  the  noble  lord  would  epplys 
aad  that*  he  thooffht,  a  complete  answer 
to  the  general  spirit  of  his  observationa. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  on  the 
ether  side  had  said  that  there  was  an  in-» 
eonsisteaey  between  the  afguaaent  of  bia 
learned  friend,  the  Attomey«genml,  and 
the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
chatoeeUdr  of  ihe  Exchequer,  the  fecn^r 
baviag  objected  to  the  asodeof  proceeds 
ine  by  resolution,  and  t^e  latter  havmy 
adopted  that  mode.  But  there  was  flea 
incensisfeacy  in  this;  for  there  might  be, 
aa  there  was,  an  (Ejection  to  it  in  theooe 
instance,  and  not  in  the  other.  His  rigbt 
hon.  friend  had  said,  that  if  they  increaasd 
the  salaries  of  thepuiiBne  jedges,  persons  in 
the  priaaeaf  liie  would  l>e  found  to  accept 
thftcfice.  Bn  that  would  be  no  reason 
far  adapting  thaproposittoa,  tlyit  no  judge 
should  be  appointed  under  tbaaga  of  farty^ 
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firt;,  if  any  member  on  the  other  aide  should 
think  proper  to  propose  it.  In  fact,  as  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  just  said,  there  was 
no  middle  course  between  taking  away  the 
prerogative  from  the  Crown  and  Icaring 
It  to  be  exercised  at  discretion  ;  if  any 
improper  use  was  made  of  that  discre- 
tion, then  the  House  would  be  called 
upon,  by  its  duty,  to  remonstrate  in  the 
form  of  resolution.  But  the  whole  speech 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who 
had  alhided  to  Mr.  Baron  Garrow  as  one 
of  the  most  competent  to  fill  the  office  of 
chief  justice,  went  to  shew  the  right  of 
the  Crown  to  appoint  all  officers.  But, 
how  did  the  resolution  propose  to  deal 
with  that  ri^ht  ?  It  affirmed,  in  direct 
terms,  that  it  was  injurious  to  appoint 
individuals  under  certain  circumstances 
to  the  office  of  chief  justice.  An  excep- 
tion, indeed  was  made  in  favour  of  cases 
of  rare  merit,  bat  would  it  not  be  hard 
upon  these  persons  of  rare  merit  to  be 
subject  to  have  their  appointments  met  by 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
such  as  that  which  was  now  under  con- 
sideration ?  The  prerogative  ought,  as  he 
had  said  before,  to  be  left  to  the  Crown,  and 
only  interfered  with  in  cases  of  abuse, 
when  ministers  might  be  called  upon  to 
answer  on  their  responsibility.  The  re- 
solution was  unconstitutional,  for  if  passed 
into  a  law,  it  would  be  little  short  of 
binding  the  Crown  to  consult  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  appointment  of  every 
judge.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney-general,  had  alluded  to  individual 
instances,  in  order  to  shew  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  had  been  passed  over. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shepherd,  for  instance,  had 
been  prevented,  by  deafness,  from  accept- 
ing the  office  or  chief  justice  of  the 
Kmg's-bench.  Sir  R.  Gifford,  the  pre- 
aent  lord  Giffi)rd,  was  not  appointed  to 
the  office  of  chief  baron,  as  he  was  a  very 
young  man  at  the  time  of  the  last  appoint- 
meht. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  across  the  table, 
that  his  observations  were  applied  to  the 
^ief  justiceship  of  the  King's-beoch 
exclusively. 

«  Mr.  Secretary  Peeh  in  continuation, 
observed,  that  the  discretion  of  the  Crown 
in  these  matters  ought  to  be  left  alto- 
gether unfettered,  unless  it  was  meant  to 
be  proposed  to  take  it  away  altb^^ether ; 
ki  which  case  a  bill  for  the  specific  pur- 
posemuft  pass  through  both  Housesof par- 
iiament.  The  present  resoliition  proviiled 
matter  m^ely  for  the  preambler     Its 
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pttndple  would  at  once' liofit' the  pirero- 
gathreofthe  Crown,  and  inipose  upon  it' 
a  sort  of  necessity  to  consult  the  House*  \ 
of  Commons  upon  almost  every  judicial' 
appointment.  On  these  grounds,  he 
should  certainly  oppose  this  resoltition. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  bis  entire  con« 
currence  in  the  motion.  It  was  necessa- 
ry that  the  House  should  take  some  step 
to  prevent  appointments  which  were  likely' 
to  produce  dissatisfaction  in  the  public 
mind.  If  such  a  resolution  had  stood 
upon  the  Journals,  they  would  never  have 
witnessed  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Best 
to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Common 
Pleas;  an  appointment  whidi  there  wa» 
not  one  individual  at  the  bar  who  did  not 
deprecate.  It  was  most  unpleasant  to  the 
country,  and  most  disgraceful  to  those 
who  recommended  it  to  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onsloto  declared,  that  the' 
hon.  member  for  Montrose,  so  far  fron» 
speakinff  the  sentiments  of  the  bar  of 
England  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
chief  justice  Best,  was  uttering^  those 
that  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  them. 
While  at  the  bar,  not  only  was  this  emi- 
nent judge  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  West- 
minster*hall,  and  at  the  head  ef  his  ch^cuit; 
but  sought  after  in  all  the  other  courts. 
Since  he  had  become  a  judge,  he  had 
manifested  the  siame  integritv*  application,' 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  his  profession 
that  had  marked  his  former  career.  He 
knew  it  was  much  the  habit  to  attack  that 
learned  judge,  in  consequence  of  hia 
having  presided  at  a  political  trial  which 
excited  a  good  deal  of  interest  at  the  time. 
But  there  was  not  a  judge  on  the  bench^ 
more  competent  to  the  duties  of  his  office,; 
whatever  prepossessions  might  be  enter- 
tained against  him. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  kind  upoii 
which  the  learned  Serjeant  had  just  ven- 
tured, although  it  might  be  fairly  objected; 
that  this  proposition,  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  draw  the  House  into  such  si  dis- 
eufston.  He  agreed  with  his  hon.  fnend 
in  thinking  that  the  Tight  hon.  and  the 
hon.  gentlemen  who  had  spoken  from  the 
other  side  were  inconsistent.  When  it 
was  said,  that  if  the  Crown  should  oMike 
an  improper  appointment,  it  would  be 
open  to  the  House  to  address  the  Crown 
for  its  retraction,  he  begged  to  ask,  whe^ 
ther  it  wonld  be  possible,  in  the  case  of 
an  untried  judge  (against  whom  there 
might  exist  every  objection,  ^Kit  who  had 
not  yet  proceeded  to  the  exerteise  of  hia 
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judloial  fbnctioDi),  to  do  so  I  Ever  since 
the  period  at  which  English  judges  were 
declared  to  be  irreiDOvable»  except  by 
reason  of  misconduct,  do  judge  had  been 
removed,    in  England,  from  his  office* 
Two  cases  of  Irish  judges  so  removed, 
had,  he  believed,  occurred,     [cries  of 
<*  No/']     He  thought  there  had.    One 
ef  them  bad  resigned,  and  the  other  died ; 
but  in  neither  case  was  there  any  address 
to  the  Crown  moved  in  that  House ;  and 
this  was  a  fact  that  might  demonstrate 
the  fntility  of  the  argument  made  use  of 
by  bon.  gentlemen  opposite.    When  for 
a  bimdml  aiKi  twenty  years  tliere  had 
been  no  instance  of  such  an  address,  it 
was  treating  the  House  like  children  to 
tell  them,  that  in  the  case  of  improper 
judicial  appointments,  they  might  address 
the  throne.    He  had  been  veiy  much 
surprised  not  to  have  heard,  in  the  course 
of  the  speeches  which  had  been  uttered 
that  nignt,  one  word  said  about  the  Welch 
judges.    A,nd  yet  there  was  one  of  those 
judges  whom  he  must  declare  (from  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  own 
conduct  which  that  individual  had  brought 
before  the  public),  that  if  the  Crown  had 
the  power  to  remove,  it  ought  not  to  be  jus- 
tified in  abstaining  from  removing.   He  al- 
luded to  the  well  known  case  of  Mr. 
Kenrick.  InMr.Kenrick'scase,  he  did  not 
find  that  the  power  of  addressing  the 
Crown  had  been  invoked  at  all— he  did 
not  find  that  any  of  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  had  come  down  to  that  House  to 
fubmit  to  it  the  propriety  ,of  urging  this 
gentleman's  removal.    With  respect  to 
uie  proposition  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  it  did  seem  to  him  to  have  met 
the  cas^  which  it  was  intended  to  meet. 
But,  whether,  according  to  the  objection 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  would  be 
the  foundation  of  a  preamble  only,  or  the 
substance  of  the  whole  bill,  it  would  at 
least  have  the  wholesome  effect  of  giving 
the  Crown  a.  hint  of  the  opinions  of  the 
fwople  on  this  Subject.    As  to  the  promo- 
tion of  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  to  be  cmef  jus- 
tice  of  the  court  of  King's-bench,  he  would 
only  say,  that  had  tliere  at  that  time  ex- 
isted a  resolution  of  the  House  to  guide 
the  discretion  of  the  Crown,  he  thought 
be  could  have  anticipated  another  nomi- 
nation.   He  would  even  venture  t6  sug- 
gest the  name — and  that  was  going  very 
t^r — of  the  person  he  was  now  speaking 
of;  and  whose  appointment  at  that  period 
would  have  given  universal  satisfaction  to 
the  country,— an  individual  whose  name  I 


could  not  be  mentioned  without  exciting 
in  all  who  knew  him  the  warmest  senti* 
ments  of  admiration  and  respect  —  he 
meant  Mr.  Serjeant  Lens  [hear,  hear]. 
It  was  the  absence  of  such  wholesome  re- 
solution that  had  led  of  late  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  junior  judges  to  the  chiefs ; 
a  system  which  evidently  must  have  this 
efect— that  from  time  to  time  the  in- 
fluences of  hope  and  fear  would  be 
operating  on  the  minds  of  the  puisne 
judges,  to  the  disparagement  of  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  justice. 

Mr.    JVynn  confessed  that  he  drew  a 
very  different  inference  from  that  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  arrived 
at,  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  instance  in  a  period  of  120  years  of 
the  removal  of  an  £ngli»h  judge ;  for  he 
concluded  from  such  a  fact,  not  that  par- 
liament had  neglected  its  duty,  but  that 
the  judges  had  faith  Ailly  discharged  theirs. 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  about  Mr. 
Kenrick*s  case.    Why,  Mr.  Kenrick,  as 
yet  at  least,  had  only  been  prosecuted  as 
a  private  individual ;  and  he  bad  also  been 
proceeded  agsinst  as  such.    There  waa 
no  indictment  against  him  as  a  judge; 
how,  then,  by  possibility,  could  the  Crown 
have  interfered  with  him  in  hU  judical  ca^ 
pacity?     By  a  reference  which  he  had 
tsken  the  trouble  to  make,  it  appeared 
that  from  the  year  1700  to  the  present 
time,  there  had  been  sixteen  chief  barons 
appointed.    Now,  how  many  of  these  did 
the  House  suppose  had  been  appointed 
without  being  previously  puisne  judges  ? 
Only  five.    With  regard  to  Mr.  Serjeant 
Lens,  he  had  long  enioyed  the  honour  of 
his  friendship;  and  lie  could  state  that 
some  years  ago  the  chief  justiceship  of 
Chester  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  de- 
clined it.    Again,  when  the  vacancy  of 
the  appointment  that  had  so  often  been 
menUooed  that  night  occurred,  he  could 
state  that  the  health  of  Serjeant  Lens  had 
already  began  to  fail  him.     He  did  not 
know  whether  the  chief  justiceship  of 
the  King's-bench  was  ever  actually  offer- 
ed to  the  learned  serjeant  by  the  admin- 
istration of  the  day,  but  he  was  very  sute 
that  at  that  time  his  health  was  in  a  con- 
dition that  would  have  compelled  him  to 
refiise  auy  such  offer.    Upon  the  whole, 
he  really  thought  that  if  the  resolution 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
had  gone  on  to  declare,   that  under  no. 
circumstances  of  superior  talent,  or  rotU'it. 
even,  should  any  puisne  judge  be  here- 
after appointed  a  chief  justice,  it  would 
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htm  been  mmn  consiMiil  thaii  in  iu  pf»- 
Mnt  fom ;  under  wliich>  nt  all  eveatai  he 
hk  €onpelM  to  f uf  ngainit  iU 

Mr.  Denwmn  believed  Uurt  at  the  time 
^  chief-jntticethip  Tacancj  occurred, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Lent  was  in  good  health. 
He  kneir  that  the  Serjeant  had  refnaed 
the  political  offcesof  solicitor^generalship, 
and  the  chief-justiceship  of  Chester;  but 
were  these  refusals  reasons  whjr  the  chief* 
justiceship  of  the  court  of  Kmg's-bench 
Should  not  have  been  given  himf 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  Mr.  Seijeant 
Lens  had  expressly  stated  that  he  re- 
fesed  the  soliciter-geBeralship  on  political 
grounds  only. 

Mr.  Abercromby  said,  there  could  be  no 
iloubt  as  to  what  the  modem  practice 
was,  when  they  saw  that  two  out  of  the 
tfiree  of  the  present  chief  justioea  had 
been  appointed  to  the  situation  of  puisne 
^dges.  It  was  easy  to  imagine  cases 
HI  which  great  dissatisfisction  might  be 
fclt|  and  great  want  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  pahlic,  and  yet  no  one  would 
undertake  the  task  of  moving  a  resolution 
such  as  the  right  hon.  gentTeman  would 
hold  oot  as  their  best  security  against  the 
abuse  of  the  nrerogative.  He  contended 
tliere  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
Mting  as  a  reason  for  the  liberal  grant 
they  were  called  on  to  make  to  the  puisne 
judges,  the  probability  of  their  never  attain- 
ing  a  higher  situation.  There  was  nothing 
in  this  unusual  or  unconstitutional.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  doctrine  of  the  riffht 
hon.  centleman  as  to  Mr.  Kenrick.  He 
had  himself  been  asked  several  times. 
Would  no  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  make  a  motion  for  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Kenrick  ?  And  the  reason  why  it 
was  not  done  was  the  difficulty  of  doing  it. 
iThou^h  Mr.  Kenrick  could  not  be  re» 
mof  ed,  because  that  gentleman  had  done 
nothing  in  his  magisterial  capacity,  what 
wonid  be  the  feenngs  of  criminals  who 
nMght  know  of  the  conduct  of  thatjud^e? 
He  thought  that  this  was  a  case  in  which 
something  should  be  done,  and  in  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  any  member 
to  act  on  the  rignt  hon.  gentleman's  sug* 

Sestion.  In  fact,  unless  in  very  extraor- 
Inary  cases,  which  the  vigilance  of  the 
Jmblic  prevented.  It  was  never  possible 
(»r  the  House  of  Commons  to  move  an 
Address  to  the  Throne  for  the  removal  of 
B judge;  and  yet  there  were  numerous 
trifling  circumstances  which  might  justly 
deprivo  •  Judge  of  all  confidence.— »B^ 
hr$  ht  m  down».be  wished  to  direiet  tho 


CM 

>r  of  tho  Bwheimur  to  A^  #■» 
of  the  vice-chancellor.  He  had  had  tio 
commomcation  with  the  vice-cbanoeUer 
on  the  subject,  and  the  suggestion  was 
entirely  his  own;  but  the  vio»»chaneellor 
now  performed  all  the  auhstantial  duty  of 
Ae  lord  chancellor  in  equity^  He  h^ynd 
Bsodons,  decided  bankrupt  petitions,  and 
most  of  the  equity  business  of  the  chaUi* 
cellor.  He  was  not  so  high  in  rank  as  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  if  his  salary 
were  to  be  apportioned  by  the  busioess  he 
performed,  at  least  he  ought  to  Imtss  as 
hrge  a  salary  as  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
The  House  divided  on  Mr.  Broufbam'a 
motion:  Ayes  29  ( Noes  112. 

List  of  the  Minority. 


Allen,  J.  A. 
Althorp,  lord 
Beroal,  R. 
Boughton,  sir  R. 
Brougham,  H. 
Carter,  John 
Crompton,  S. 
Deaman,  T. 
Fsfgusseo,  sir  R. 
Gaise,  sir  W. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Honywood,  W.  P. 
Hume,  Jos. 
Jonss,  J. 
Kennedy,  F.  T. 
Lamb,  G. 


Lushington,  Dr. 
Martin,  John 
Palmer,  Fyshe 
Rice,S. 

Robinson,  sir  G. 
SosrietLj. 
Smidi,W. 
Svkei^D. 
Wane,  J.  A* 
Webbe,col. 
Western,  J.  C. 
Williams,  sir  R. 
Wilson,  sir.  R. 
TELLias. 
Abercromby,  hon. 
Grant,  J.  P. 


HOUSE  OP  LORDS. 
ThurtdM^^M^^e* 
Katukalization  Oaths.]  Lovi 
MdoiUe  rose,  to  move  the  second  rending 
of  the  bill  he  had  lately  introduced*  f»r 
amending  the  law  relative  to  the  O^ths 
taken  on  Naturalisation  and  on  revmal  of 
attainder.  According  to  the  kw  as  It  now 
stood,  foreigners  naturaliaed,  or  jubfecis 
restored  to  honours,  wereobUged  toappear 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  be  sworn,  nod  to 
have  taken  the  test  aooerdiog  to  the  foiww 
ofthechurchofEn^aad.  Thiswasonhigib 
authority  held  to  be  the  law,  under  an 
act  which  passed  in  tlw  reim  of  Jamea  lit. 
about  a  century  before  Vk%  Union  wMi 
Scothmd.  It  was  understood  at  the  Union 
that  no  test  should  be  requiredof  the  natives 
of  ScotUmd;  but,  notwithstanding  tke 
stipulation  on  that  subject,  the  Imv  had 
since  been  dlffiMrentiy  interpreted,  so  that 
the  great  age  of  the  earl  of  Mar  could  not 
excuse  him  from  coming  to  that  Houee, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
usual  practice  of  taking  the  leac.  It  woe 
very  uaroaaonable  that  Ibo 
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tkat  liAviA  be  r^ufared  of  nailtet  of  Scot- 
kady  or  of  ftnreigti  CaWimiiU  on  being 
nsfcundiaed*  He  thouffht  it  would  be  sou 
ieient  if  the  law  profiued  that  the  peiBon 
iiat«ralitted  was  a  Protestatity  without  in- 
quiring whether  he  belonged  to  the 
oinirch  of  Enghind  or  any  other  tect« 
With  regard  to  casein  of  restoration  and 
reversal  of  attainder,  it  might  often  be  a 
great  hardship  on  persons  to  require  their 
attendance  at  the  bar  of  their  Jordibips* 
Heuse.  A  case  of  this  kind  had  occurred 
with  respect  to  a  joung  officeri  Mr*  Fita- 
gerald,  who  was  obliged  to  appear  and 
t^Le  the  test,  before  he  could  eojoy  the 
advantageoftheiestoration.  though  he  was 
in  the  f^lic  serfice»  and  in  a  situation 
«a  account  of  which  their  lordships  would 
kafe  been  disposed  to  extend  inoulgenoe 
to  hink  He  therefore  proposed  that  the 
necessity  of  appearme  at  the  bar  in  cases 
of  sicltnessi  biadiiy  infimiities»  and  under 
some  other  circumstances,  should  be  done 
away  with ;  and  the  obiect  of  his  bill  wasy 
to  proTidci  that  in  su<ui  cases  it  miffht  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  their  lordships 
to  see  whether  the  requisite  oaths  had 
been  taken,  and  aU  that  the  law  required 
complied  with  elsewhere. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

TexasonForvbiturb  Rbpbal  Bill.] 
Lord  HoUandf  after  the  act  of  queen 
Anne  and  the  subsequent  statutes  reatative 
te  attainder  had  been  read,  proceeded 
to  call  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  bill  he  had  introdoced.  In  submitting 
the  osotion  for  the  seeond  reading  of  this 
biU  though  conrinced  that  it  was  founded 
on  justice  and  sonod  poKcy,  and  caHed  for 
by  e  regard  to  good  faith,  he  still  thought 
aome  apology  necessary  for  his  undertaking 
to  bring  the  meaaure  forward.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  was  attempting  to  pro- 
eurei  the  akeraiion  of  a  law  which  some  of 
the  greatest  mnd  the  best  men  of  former 
times  had  made  the  subject  of  their  con* 
saderation,  and  which  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  lord  Somers,  Dr.  Burnet,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Bkckstooe.  If  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  Scotland,  the  influence 
of  their  peers  in  their  lordships*  House, 
and  their  representatives  in  the  other,  had 
as  yet  brought  about  no  chaage  of  this 
law,  it  m%ht  be  considered  presumptuous 
in  him,  unaided  by  any  authority,  and 
ataading  there  alone,  to  expect  to  accom- 
pKab  so  great  an  object.  But,  he  trusted, 
theirlorcbhips  would  excuse  his  endeavour, 
srtiea  ha  stated  that  be  wis  induced  to 


make  it  by  a  trahi  of  circumsfimces  and 
appearances  in  the  times,  which  led  hiltn 
to  conclude  that  the  present  was  the  most 
fovourable  moment  which  could  be  chosen 
for  an  experiment  of  a  liberal  kind« 
Several  reasons  concurred  to  support  him 
in  this  opinion.  Through  two  successive 
sessions  their  lovdships  had  been  occu« 
pied,  most  laodably^KCUpied,  in  amend* 
mg  the  law  of  Scotland:  they  had  albo 
b^  employed  in  reversing  attainders  9 
and  it  was  needlesB  for  him  to  reibind 
their  lordships,  that,  as  in  the  times  in 
which  they  now  lived,  there  was  no 
longer  any  competitor  to  the  Crown^ 
the  chief  ground  to  which  the  apologjr 
for  the  law  of  attainder  had  been 
rested  did  not  now  exist.  AU  these 
reasons  induced  him  to  thmk  the  pt^sent 
the  fittest,  in  which  he  could  submit  to 
their  lordships  such  a  proposition  as  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  bill  he  had 
introduced.  Still,  however,  he  wishM 
that  one  better  oualified  to  do  lustice  ta 
the  subject,  and  who  would  have  h^ 
more  weight  with  their  lordships,  had 
undertaken  the  task.  The  noble  viscount 
opposite  (Melville)  knew  the  sincerity 
with  which  he  spoke,  when  he  said  thai 
he  could  have  wished  that  noble  viscount 
to  have  taken  this  business  upon  himself. 
It  was  much  to  be  resretted  that  the  oo* 
cnpations  of  the  noble  viscount  did  not 
permit  him  to  do  so.  He  had,  however, 
that  evening  brought  forward  a  measure 
which,  though  affording  no  direct  argu* 
ment  in  support  of  the  bill  now  before 
their  lordships,  yet  served  to  render  evi- 
dent some  of  the  evils  of  which  that  part 
of  the  country  in  which  the  nobhs.  vis* 
count  was  more  particularly  interested 
had  to  complain.  In  a  few  words  he 
would  state  the  object  of  his  bilL  It  Was, 
not  to  lessen  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
but  to  confine  punishment  to  the  guiltj« 
It  was  brought  forward  to  afford  a  snelter 
to  the  innocent.  It  was  not  founded 
on  any  morbid  sensibility  opposed  to  the 
punishment  of  crimes.  Its  effect,  if  it 
should  be  adopted,  would  merely  be  to 
restore  to  Scotland  what  once  was  the 
law  of  the  country,  and  to  which  that 
nation  had  been  strongly  attached.  It 
would  be  to  realize  that  purpose  which, 
by  acts  of  parliament,  the  King,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Commons  had  twice  in  prlncipla 
sanctioned.  He  hoped  that  their  lordshipa 
would  the  more  readily  be  induct  to 
agree  to  the  alteration  he  proposed,  as 
the  law  of  attainder  was  not  analogous  te 
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tbe  iMr  of  the  land,,  batr  preMfttod  a  caie 
of  exception.    He  mw,  indeed,  do  groiiod 
on  wliioh  the  bill  could  be  oppoted>  unlets 
the  buffbear  of  innovation  should  be  called 
up  agamst  it.    He  did  not  wish  to  coo- 
demo  a  proper  repugnance  to  innovation; 
but,  whatever  reason  there  might  be  for 
resisting  measures  on  that  ground,   no 
audi  reason  could  apply  to  the  present 
bill*    In  principle,  the  proposition  had 
recehred  the  sanction  of  their  lordships' 
predecessors.     But  it  might  be  said,  that 
a  measure  which  appeared  reasonable  in 
itself  might  be  attended  by  great  incon- 
Yenience,  in  consequence  of  the  inconsis- 
tency to  which  it  would  give  birth.     But 
neither  the   objection  of  innovation  nor 
inconsistency  could  be  sustained.    Witli 
regard  to  Scotland,  the  measure  could 
not  be  innovation,  for  it  was  a  restoration ; 
it  would  remove  an  anomaly  in  the  law  of 
that  country,  which,  if  suffered  to  remain, 
might  be  attended  with  very  serious  con- 
sequences to    the  right  of  succession. 
With  regard  to  EngUmd,  it  was  surely 
impossible  to  give  the  name  of  innovation 
to  a  measure  which  parliament  had,  du- 
ring Uie  last  century,  wished  to  realize, 
and  had  only  not  carried  into  execution 
on  account  of  the  existence  of  a  particular 
party.    The  principle,  however,  had  been 
aanctioned;  and  that  sanction  was  re- 
corded on  the  Statute-book.    The  adop- 
tion of  the  measure  he  proposed  would, 
therefore,  contribute  to  render  the  law, 
consistent  and  uniform.    The  noMe  and 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack  could  not, 
he  thought,  object  to  the  measure  either 
on  the  ground  of  innovation  or  consist- 
ency, for  he  had  prevailed  on  their  lord- 
ahipa  to  do  away  that  most  ancient  prac- 
tice according  to  which  their  jurindiction 
used  to  be  exercised— a  practice  more 
ancient  than  the  woolsack  on  which  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  was  seated— and 
to  delegate  the  hearing  of  appeals  from 
courts  of  hiw  to  a  few  of  their  lordships. 
He  had  also  consented  to  the  doing  away 
the  trial  by  wager,  of  battle  in  cases  of 
murder.    Why  bad  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  done  so  ?    Because  public  conveni- 
ence required  the  former  alteration ;  and 
because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  law  was 
not  suitable  to  the  times,  seeing  that  the 
people  of  England,  for  whose  interest  the 
practice  must  have  been  established,  had 
now  better  means  of  obtaining  justice. 
The  law  of  attainder  and  corruption  of 
blood  was  felt  to  be  so  objectionable  in 
Scotlandi  that  the   parliament  of  that 


country  in  thereigo.of  Jianses  2nd,  with 
them  James  7th,  enacted  the  law  of  en* 
tail  as  an  indemnification  against,  the  law 
of  atuinder.  He  had  the  authority  el 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  Scotland, 
and  best  acquainted  with  the  effect  and 
operation  of  the  laws  in  his  thne— he 
meant  lord  Percival — for  saymg,  tliat  in 
1475,  the  great  inducement  of  the  people 
who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender 
was,  to  obtain  some  alleviation  of  the  law 
by  whic  hentails  were  attainted  and  de- 
stroyed. He  had  been  permitted  by  the 
kindness  of  a  descendant  of  that  noble 
lord,  to  look  at  the  notes  of  the  speech 
made  by  him  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
and  he  found  this  statement  in  them, 
which,  as  it  had  not  then  been  contra- 
dicted, he  had  a  right  now  to  assert  was 
entirely  true.  Bishop  Burnet  said,  that 
at  the  Union  it  was  intended  to  have  in- 
troduced a  provision  respecting  this  law, 
but  tliat  the  Scotch  ateadily  remsed  to  be 
deprived  of  the  immunity  which  they  had 
always  before  enjoyed  from  so  cruel  and 
unjust  a  regulation.  In  the  year  1709, 
an  act  was  passed  for  improving  the  act 
of  Union  with  Scotland,  and  in  this  it  was 
attempted  to  extend  the  law  respecting 
corruption  of  blood  to  that  country.  JBut 
this  attempt  was  opposed,  as  contrary  to 
reason,  justice,  and  humanity.  In  the 
valuable,  memoirs  which  bishop  Burnet 
had  left,  this  was  distinctly  stated ;  and 
even  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  venerable 
earl  Cowper,  and  the  upright  lord 
Somers,  had  not  scrupled  to  recognise 
the  principle,  altliough  they  bad  support- 
ed the  bill  on  the  ground  of  existing 
danger — treason  being  tlieo  actually  afloat. 
That  act  passed  into  a  law,  but  there  was 
a  protest  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  signed  by  twenty  persons,  of 
whom  there  were  thirteen  or  fourteen  out 
of  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scot- 
land. It  then  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  the  Scotchmen  and 
Englishmen  who  composed  it,  and  who 
seldom  agreed  in  any  thing,  united  to  op« 
pose  it,  and  added  a  clauiie,  providing. an 
immunity  in  both  countries  from  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  attainder  and  cor« 
ruption  of  blood.  In  those  days  the 
House  of  Lords  did  not  think  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  treat  with  contempt  the  voice 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Eogland, 
expressed  through  their  representatives* 
They  judiciously  acquiesced  in  the  clause, 
under  certain  modifications ;  and  thus  the 
law  stood,   making  those,  crimes   high 
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ueaton  in  Scotland  which  were  8d  in 
England,  and  that  forfeiture  and  corrup- 
tion of  blood  should  continue  until  the 
death  of  the  Pretender.  By  a  subsequent 
statute  this  provision  was'  in  some  mea- 
sure Hindered  perpetual;  the  operation 
of  the  immunity  being  further  suspended 
until  after  the  death  of  the  sons  of  the 
Pretender.  This,  however^  was  not  done 
without  considerable  opposition ;  and  lord 
Hardwicke,  who  introduced  the  measure, 
admitted,  that  it  was  only  to  be  justified 
on  the  ground  of  then  existing  circum- 
stances. Those  circumstances  now  ex- 
isted no  more :  all  the  objections  which 
might  then  have  been  urged  to  the  mea* 
sure  he  proposed  were  at  an  end,  and  it 
<^me  recommended  to  dieir  lordships 
upon  every  principle  of  justice  as  well  as 
of  expediency.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Blackstone  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  that  which  he  had  now  ventured  to  ex- 
press, although  that  learned  judge  quoted, 
in  the  course  of  his  discussion,  a  passage 
from  one  of  the  epistles  of  Cicero,*  and 
the  treatise  of  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  on  the 
law  of  forfeiture,  both  of  which  were  op- 
posed to  his  own  views.  It  was  whimsical 
eiK>ugh,  that  neither  of  those  quotations 
would  now  be  received  as  authorities 
against  the  opinion  of  our  great  Bnglish 
jurist,  because  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  epistle  which  contained  the  quotation 
was  really  written  by  Cicero;  and  Mr. 
Yorke's  treatise  was  denied  to  be  law. 
If,  however,  all  the  grounds  which  be  had 
mentioned  did  not  exist,  still,  upon  every 
principle  of  justice,  of  humanity,  of  sound 
policy,  and  of  prudence,  he  hoped  to  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  adopt  the  bill 
before  them.  He  believed  he  could 
prove,  and  but  that  the  House  was  already 
wearied  he  would  attempt  to  do  so,  that 
the  whole  course  of  history  showed  that 
the  eflect  of  the  cruel  laws  which  he 
wished  to  see  repealed  was  rather  to  cre- 
hte  than  to  repress  treasons.  In  a  neigh- 
bouring country  the  eIRsct  of  a  confisca- 
tion which  had  not,  indeed,  been  adopted 
by  any  legislative  authority,  but  by  an 
imiversal  revolution,  was  now  felt  and 
aeen;  and  demonstrated  upon  a]  largd 
ftcale  what  must  necessarily  be  the  result 
of  such  circumstances.    The  Bourbons, 


*  Nee  vero  me  fugit,  quam  sit  acerbiln, 
|Mirentl]m  scelera  filiorum  poenis  loi. 
Sed  hoc  prsKlarelegibus  comparatum  est^ 
ut  oaritas  liberorum  amicfores  parentes 
reipublicie  redderet. 


with  all  the  advantages  of  their  legitimacy 
and  the  other  advantages  legitimate  or 
not,  which  they  possessed,  found  the' 
kingdom  over  which  they  ruled,  in  a  state 
of  such  discord  and  disaffection,  that  their 
utmost  efforts  were  necessary  to  prevent 
actual  disturbance ;  and  this  was  produced* 
merely  by  the  struggle  and  jarring  be- 
tween that  part  of  the  nation  who  had* 
lost  their  property,  and  that  part  wha 
had  gained  it.  It  was  enough,  however;* 
for  an  English  House  of  Lords  to  know, 
that  the  principle  of  the  bill  which  he  had* 
brought  m  was  one  which  was  implanted 
more  strongly  in  the  heart  of  man  than 
perhaps  any*  other;  namely,  that  the 
innocent  should  not  be  punished  for  the 
crimes  of  the  guilty.  Upon  these  ^roondsr 
he  should  conclude  with  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Lord  Colchester  said:— My  lords,  a» 
the  bill  of  which  the  second  reading  is 
now  moved  by  the  noble  baron,  is  dire^ad 
to  the  repeal  of  a  law  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  propose  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament  about  six  and  twenty  yeare 
ago,  it  may  be  not  unfit  that  I  should 
state  to  the  House,  whether  I  still  cott" 
tinue  to  hold  the  same  opinions  upon  Mm 
subject  which  I  then  entertained;  and 
more  especially  after  the  arguments  whicb 
we  have  heard  this  day. 

But  as  the  principle  of  the  existing  law 
does  not  rest  upon  grounds  which  are  liai^ 
ble  to  shift  or  change  by  lapse  of  time,  se 
neither  have  my  sentiments  upon  it  under-< 
gone  any  alteration ;  nor  do  I  see,  wl^ 
we  should  now  be  endeavouring  to  make 
treason  in  any  degree  cheaper,  or  to  lower 
the  penalties  upon  rebellion. 

The  principle  which  in  almost  every 
affe  and  every  country  has  been  adopted 
with  regard  to  treason  has  been  the  same< 
It  has  been  thought  right,  that  men  di8-> 
posed  to  engage  in  rash  and  violent  tm«( 
dertakings,  which  may  shake  the  fouikla'^ 
tions  of  society  in  the  state  under  which 
they  live,  should  be  restrained  by  every 
consideration  which  can  affisct  the  heart 
and  mind  of  man :  and  as  many»  who 
would  not  scruple  to  risk  their  own  lives 
upon  such  a  perilous  issue,  might  never* 
theless  be  restrained  by  the  apprehentiea 
of  involving  in  their  own  fiite  the  intereste 
of  those  who  are  dearer  to  them  than  lifo 
itself,  the  law  has  wisely  operated  upoo 
those  powerful  motives  for  securing  the 
general  interests  of  the  state. 

Upon  thid  principle  the  oldest  laws  of 
this  country  have  proceeded ;  and  the  pe^ 
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0«ltki  of  fbrfehure  iiid  corruption  of 
Uood  for  the  crime  of  treason  coQlipiiod 
in  full  force  in  England  from  the  8ason 
tiaes  to  the  period  of  the  Union  with 
Scotland.  The  lav  of  forfeitnre  for  trea^. 
aoa  waf  of  likel  antiqiiily  in  Scotland, 
and  continued  in  force  thm  till  the  jrear 
]600|  at  the  period  of  the  refolution, 
when  it  underwent  a  modification  whidi 
kited  only  lixteen  years ;  corruption  of 
blood,  though  not  aitc^etber  unanown  to 
the  law  of  &90tiand,  was  certainly  not  an 
established  oonaequence  of  the  saaw  of- 
fonce. 

When  the  Union  took  place,  the  law  of 
treason  was  made  the  same  for  both  parte 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  the  penal* 
ties  of  forleiture  aiul  corruption  of  Maod» 
being  considered  by  pailiament  aa  necos. 
sary  checks  to  prereiit  that  crime,  were 
extended  eleo  to  the  whde  Ungdomi* 
with  the  concurrent  authority  of  lord 
Somers  and  lord  Co«|>er,  and  the  most 
embent  men  of  these  tunes }  for  the  opi* 
nions  of  public  men  must  be  judged  of  by 
their  pubHc  acts. 

It  ie  true,  that  the  period  for  the  con« 
littuance  of  those  penalties  was  limited  to 
the  period  of  the  danger  immediately  ap-* 
prefaended,  namely,  die  life  of  the  Pre^ 
tender :  but  such  was  the  assumed  expe- 
diency of  annexing  these  penalties  to  this 
erimct  whenever  U^  danger  did  exist,  that 
the  period  was  again  prolonged  in  1744,t 
to  we  death  of  the  Pretender's  sons,  at 
the  instaace  of  lord  Hardwicke  in  this 
House,  and  of  sir  Dudley  Ryder  in  the 
other  House  of  ParHament ;  and  whateTor 
weight  the  noble  lord  may  ascribe  to  the 
authority  of  sir  William  Blackatone  upon 
this  suUect,  we  on  the  other  hand  have 
that  of  Mr.  Yorke ;%  and  air  Michael 
Forster,  In  his  celebrated  discourse  upon 
hi(^  treason,  strongly  intimated  bis  opinion 
that  such  a  law  should  not  be  suflPered  to 
expire. 

Upon  the  breakmg  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  this  country  was  beset  with 
new  dangers ;  and  traitorous  conapiraeies 
of  the  worst  description,  having  sprung 
up,  it  was  again  thought  proper  to  keep 
en  foot  the  same  penalties;  and  aa  the 
duration  of  the  law  was  to  be  made  com-* 
measnrate  with  the  possible  recurrence 
of  the  crime.  It  appeared  to  parliament 
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that  the  wisest  course  would  boy  to  i 
the  law  perpetual. 

Of  the  oases  of  cenpesrion  which  oNnr 
arise  under  such  lairs,as  it  is  our  happU 
ness  to  live  under  a  limited  menacdij^ 
with  the  standing  ooumsil  of  parUanent  u> 
advise  and  direct  its  measufes*.  met  hav« 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  all  6k  caaeat 
and  on  fit  opportunities^  the  rqyel  me«^ 
wtU  be  duly  exercised ;  and  past  expert* 
enoe,  aa  the  noUe  baron  wdl  knows,  and 
as  we  have  aU  witnessed  even  upon  this 
day,  may  Justify  us  in  expeeting  aiarikt 
aots  of  royal  benefioanoe  in  times  to  oenOtt 
A  long  catalofuo  of  forfeitures,  with  the 
destruction  of  aNmy^  great  fomilies  in  the 
tumultuous  tiaies  of  our  history  mi^  oer« 
tainly  be  eoueseratedi  but  if  tba  noble 
lord  would  tax  his  meniofy  with  equel  di« 
ligence  on  the  other  side,  laeaioenueded 
n.signsi  inttfleij 


diat  he  could  oilA  many  t 
in  the  history  of  ^  great  fsmilias  of  tbie 
country,  where  the  turbuleo*  spiril  of 
meny  a  Hotspur  baa  been  cheohea  hv  the 
sight  of  his  surrounding  fomily^  and  the 
strong  ties  of  deoMsuc  aiEsctioo  hm%  av* 
rested  the  earaer  of  a  mad  and  desperate 
ambition. 

With  respect  to  corrmptlon  of  blood  sepn* 
ratc^  considered,  and  its  cony^uanew^ 
I  wifl  not  enter  into  those  details  of  law 
whieh  others  more  learned  will  handle 
with  infinitely  more  abiii^. 

But  thus  mudi  I  nuist  observe ;  that  bv 
the  present  blU,  as  I  undeastand  it,  tf 
corruptien  of  blood  is  taken  awey  firom 
treaeon,  M  the  valuable  provisiooa  of  the 
statute  OK  king  William*  for  the  proleo* 
tien  of  persons  tried  for  tbnt  oftneet 
which  gives  them  the  Um  of  iri^nesses 
and  jurats,  and  the  full  defence  by  ooon* 
sol,  will  be  aH  awept  awi^,  which  the  noble 
baron  cannot  possibly  intend.;  for  it  is 
dear  thai  theae  protections  ar*  given  oel^ 
to  thoae  criasea  which  work  thSit  oonse* 
^ence. 

Upon  this  head  I  am  weU  awmo  thai 
endeavonm  have  been  made  heretofore  to 
take  away  cerruptton  of  blood,  aoa  oon* 
sequence  of  these  oAnoes,  by  the  learned 
and  eminent  peiaon  whom  the  noble  bnsen 
hes  named,  i  meen  the  late  rir  Sensual 
Romilly,  whom  I  knew  well,  and  fo9  whom 
I  had  a  sincere  respect  and  regard.  We 
often  conversed  upon  this  very  question  : 
bui  in  those  many  conversationa,  be  never 
pmiumed  to  e«presa  a  hope  that  be  ceal4 
obyun  •  repeal  of  the  lew  of  li^rfo&ine; 
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and  although  he  in  two  tuccessive  lessions 
endeavoured  to  remove  corruption  of 
blood  in  the  cases  of  treason,  petty  trea 
son  and  murder,  he  succeeded  only  in  re 
moving  it  from  the  lowest  classes  of 
felony.*  If  the  bill  which  finally  passed 
into  a  law  had  included  the  cases  or  petty 
treason  and  murder,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  been  dissatisfied  ;  and  if  a  bill  to 
that  effect  were  now  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord,  it  would  at  least  have  my  con- 
currence. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lords,  I 
trust  that  the  law,  which,  after  prevailing 
Tor  so  many  ages  in  this  country,  was  on 
full  consideration  established  in  principle 
and  extended  to  Scotland  at  the  Union, 
which  was  again  continued  in  the  reign  of 
George  2nd,  and  finally  upon  further  dis- 
cussion made  perpetual  in  the  last  reign, 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
permanent  law  of  this  country  ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  moving^  as 
an  amendment  to  the  original  motion,  to 
leave  out  the  word  <*now"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  the  words  *'  this  day  six 
months.'* 

The  Earl  of  Hosebery  supported  the  bill. 
He  said  he  believed  that  if  noble  lords 
knew  all  the  grounds  upon  which  it  came 
recommended,  they  would  not  withhold 
from  it  their  approbation.  To  continue 
.  the  existing  law  was,  he  insbted,  a  direct 
breach  of  the  18th  article  of  the  act  of 
Union.  That  it  was  a  grievous  infringe* 
inent  upon  private  rights  would  not  be 
denied,  since  it  deprived  men  of  the 
power  of  bequeathing  their  property  by 
will — a  power  which  they  had  enjoyed 
long  previous  to  that  law  which,  upon  pre- 
texts to  him  wholly  indefensible,  restricted 
it.  £ven  if  it  was  thought  right  still  to 
continue  the  law  in  England,  where  it  had 
.  of  old  been  the  law  of  the  land,  yet  it 
ought  not  to  exist  in  Scotland ;  because 
it  was  an  innovation  upon  the  law  of  that 
country,  and  bad  been  forced  upon  it 
only  as  a  temporary  measure.  Was  tliere 
any  man  in  the  present  day  who  would 
be  so  bold  as  to  propose — was  there  any 
parliament  cruel  enough  to  adopt— such 
a  law  ?  Confident  as  he  was  that  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
,  tive,  why,  he  would  ask  further,  was  so 
unjust  and  unnecessary  a  law  suffered  to 
continue?  No  man  abhorred  the  crime 
of  treason  more  than  he  did ;  but  his  wish 
to  see  this  law  repealed  was  because  it 
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inflicted  upon  the  innocent  a  punishment 
which  had  been  deserved  only  by  the 
guilty.  The  bill  before  the  House  was 
founded  upon  the  principles  of  good  faith 
and  sound  policy ;  and  now  that  the  fears 
and  the  feelings  which  had  influenced  the 
adoption  of  different  measures  had  ceased, 
this  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prevail.  He 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  original 
motion. 

Lord  Melville  said,  he  viewed  the  sub- 
ject very  much  in  the  same  light  as  the 
noble  baron  on  the  cross-bench  (Colches- 
ter). The  chief  ground  on  which  the 
advocates  for  the  measure  relied  was, 
that  it  was  a  breach  of  faith — an  infringe- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Union ; 
but  he  apprehended  that  both  the  noble 
mover  and  the  noble  earl  who  spoke  last 
had  much  overstated  the  case,  and  had 
carried  their  argument  to  a  length  by  no 
means  warranted  by  the  facts  of  history. 
As  to  forfeiture  of  property,  down  to  the 
year  1690,  it  was  the  ancient  common  law 
of  Scotland,  that  a  traitor  fufeited  not 
only  his  lands,  but  his  honours.  He 
made  this  statement  ou  the  authority  of 
a  most  distinguished  lawyer,  baron  Hume, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  correct. 
From  that  principle  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  depart ;  for  it  seemed  to  him,  that  for- 
feiture of  lands  and  honours,  on  the  part 
of  a  traitor,  formed  a  part  of  the  punish- 
ment of  treason,  and  was  extremely  salu- 
tary, as  it  deterred  others  from  pursuing 
the  same  projecU  of  rebellion.  He  fully 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  law, 
as  far  as  regarded  corruption  of  blood, 
was  not  defensible ;  and  he  should  have 
been  glad  to  have  given  it  is  support,  if 
the  measure  introduced  by  sir  S.  Romilly 
in  1814,  had  included  petty  treason  and 
murder  as  well  as  high  treason.  He  was 
not  prepared  to  go  quite  the  length  of 
the  noble  mover  on  this  point ;  but,  al- 
lowing that  some  change  was  expedient, 
he  contended  that  it  was  fit  to  adhere  to 
the  ancient  law  of  Scotland ;  at  least  at 
far  as  regarded  the  forfeiture  of  property. 

Lord  Redesdale  said,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  frame  any  law  of  public  po- 
licy which  did  not  in  some  degree  affect 
or  infringe  private  rights.  The  legisla« 
ture  in  former  times  had  wisely  adopted 
every  measure  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  the  crime  of  treason.  Such  had  been 
the  original  object  of  the  law  of  forfeiture ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  it  had  been  attended 
with  the  desired  effect.  If  it  were  not 
likely  to  produce  that  consequence,  why 
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had  such  a  law  been  passed  ?  In  ITOG, 
and  at  subsequent  periods,  when  the  sta- 
tute had  been  continued^  and  finally  when 
it  was  made  perpetual,  as  far  as  regarded 
Scotland,  such  had  been  the  design  of  all 
those  who  had  concurred  in  the  under- 
taking. An  anecdote,  which  he  had  from 
food  authority,  would  illustrate  this  point, 
n  the  year  IT^S,  a  noble  lady  had  good 
reason  to  think  that  her  husband  was 
secretly  engaged  with  the  rebels,  and  hav- 
ing forged  a  warrant,  he  had  him  arrested 
by  a  pretended  officer,  until  an  authentic 
warrant  and  a  real  messenger  could  be 
pent  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  thus 
she  truly  boasted  afterwards,  that  she  had 
saved  the  estates  and  honours  of  the  fa- 
mily. In  rebellious,  the  greatest  danger 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  co-operation  of 
men  of  rank  and  wealth  with  the  disaffect- 
ed. Could  ft,  then,  be  denied,  that  a  law 
which  secured  the  fidelity  and  obedience 
of  men  who  had  honours  and  property  to 
transmit  to  their  descendants  was  highly 
efficacious?  Annexed  to  this  bill,  he 
perceived  some  provisions  which  were  not 
m  themselves  objectionable.  They  ought 
to  stand  alone,  that  their  merits  might  be 
separately  judged  and  ascertained.  He 
roost  decidedly  objected  to  coupling  both 
together,  for  the  sake  of  securing  the 
votes  of  individuals  who  were  unwilhng  to 
relinquish  the  good  because  it  was  at- 
tended with  some  evil.  Looking  at  the 
measure  as  a  whole,  he  concurred  in  the 
amendment. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  the  import- 
ance of  the  measure  before  the  House, 
and,  entertaining  a  very  sincere  respect 
for  the  noble  lord  by  whom  it  was  intro- 
duced, he  regretted  that  he  could  not  ap- 
prove of  it  as  it  stood.  The  law  of  for-^ 
feiture  and  corruption  of  blood,  as  ap- 
plied to  cases  of  high  treason,  afforded  a 
vast  security  to  the  public  peace.  With 
respect  to  other  crimes  to  which  the  same 
penalties  attached,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  thought  the  If^w  mieht  not 
be  safely  and  judiciousl  v  altered.  If  their 
lordships  would  take  the  trouble  to  read 
this  bill,  they  would  see  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether,  under  the 
terms  of  it,  cot-ruption  of  blood  was  taken 
^way.  Of  honours  to  which  it  was  evi- 
dently meant  to  apply,  no  mention  oc- 
curred until  the  latter  end  of  the  bill ;  and, 
alihougi>  it  was  evident  that  honours  were 
meant  to  be  included,  no  lawyer  w6uld 
say,  that  the  words  **  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments*'  cOuM  be  made  to  ex- 
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tend  to  honours.  All  such  grants  of  ho^ 
nours  as  the  bill  was  meant  to  extend  ta 
were  to  a  man  and  bis  heirs,  but  still  the 
actual  possessor  had  the  entirely  of  the 
honour,  and  for  this  reason,— when  it 
was  once  forfeited,  it  passed  away  altoge-^ 
ther.  Another  objection  to  the  bill  was, 
that  the  course  of  the  common  law  would 
in  some  instances,  be  opposed  and  inter* 
fered  with  ;  because  persons  entitled  t6 
remainders  in  tail  would,  under  the 
operation  of  this  bill,  become  seized  in 
fee  upon  the  attainder  of  the  tenant,  and 
without  the  process  of  common  recovery, 
by  which  alone  an  estate- tail  could  be  le- 

§ally  converted  into  a  fee.  The  bill  was 
efective  also,  inasmuch  as  it  neither  pro- 
vided for  the  transmission  of  chattels, 
some  of  which  were  not  less  valuable  thait 
estates  in  fee,  nor  of  goods  which,  in  a 
commercial  country  abounding  in  persona 
of  wealth,  was  a  matter  of  no  less  import- 
ance. These  were,  however,  only  de* 
tails  which  might  be  easily  obviated. 
With  respect  to  the  principle  of  (he  law 
of  attainder  and  corruption  of  blood,  he 
thought,  when  it  was  considered  how  ex- 
tensively ruinous  the  consequences  of 
treasonable  practices  might  be,  to  the 
peace  and  the  very  existence  of  families, 
there  was  no  reason  to  complain  if  some 
portion  of  the  punishment  of  a  defeated 
treason  was  maae  to  fall  upon  the  fkmih'ea 
of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot. 
He  saw  how  difficult  it  would  be,  to  re- 
store to  Scotland  the  law  as  it  had  existed 
before  the  Union ;  but  he  thought  the 
best  course  that  could  be  adopted  woulii 
be  to  bring  in  another  bill.  If  this  should, 
however,  go  into  a  committee,  he  should 
be  obliged  to  propose,  that  high  treason 
should  DC  left  out,  and  that  petit  treason 
and  murder  should  alone  be  the  subjects 
of  the  proposed  alterations.  Unless  this 
were  done,  he  should  support  Uie  amend- 
ment. 

The  House  divided  For  the  amfendment> 
15:  Against  it  12:  Majority  S.  The 
bill  was  therefore  lost. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
thursdny,  May  26. 
Message  rabM  f  he  Kiko— Dun  &¥ 
Cumberland,  &c.]    The  Chancellor  ^ 
the  Exchequer  presented  the  followiiq^ 
Message  from  the  King : 
<<  George  R. 
"His  majestyv  taking  fnro  ennsfaler- 
ation  that|  since  -tmrliament  noiadt  pro- 
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vision  f^r-the  majnjteDance  o€  her  roval 
highness  th?  duchess  of  Kent,  and  his 
royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
her  highness  the  princess  Alexandrina 
Victoria  of  Kent,  and  his  highness  prince 
<i}eorge  Frederick  Alexander  Charlea 
Ernest  Augustus  of  Cumberland,  have 
been  born,  and  have  attained  an  age  at 
which  it  is  proper  that  adequate  provision 
abould  be  made  for  their  honourable  sup- 

Krt  and  education ;  and  his  majesty  being 
itroMs  of  granting  an  annuity  to  her 
royal  highness  the  duchess  of  Kent,  and 
to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cum* 
borland,  for  that  purpose,  recommends 
the  consideration  thereof  to  the  House, 
and  relies  upon  the  attachment  of  his 
laithful  Comroons  to  adopt  such  measures 
m  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Ordered  to  be  considered  in  a  com- 
mittee to  morrow* 

Petition  ov  B.  Coilb  complaining 
OF  Imprisonment.]  Mr.  J.  Smith  pre- 
feoted  •  petition  from  Bernard  Coile,  of 
the  GiXy  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  the 
oppression  to  which  he  bad  been  subject- 
ed, and  of  the  sufterings  he  had  endured 
in  the  gaol  of  Armagh,  to  which  be  had 
been  committed  twentv  years  ago,  as  a 
reputed  papist.  The  hon.  member  said, 
be  would  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
every  part  of  the  statements  in  this  peti- 
tion, but  he  had  reason  to  believe  that 
there  ^as  too  much  foundation  for 
the  petitioner's  complaints.  He  thought 
his  case  eminently  entitled  to  the  atten- 
tion of  thgt  House. 

Mr.  Gotdhum  said,  that  when  the  case 
of  this  petitioner  was  first  mentioned  to 
him,  he  had  never  even  heard  of  his  name. 
He  bad  since  taken  an  opportunity  of  in- 
vestiffating  the  grounds  or  his  complaints. 
The  House  should  remember,  that  tliere 
was  no  transaction  referred  to  in  that 
petition  sub8e(]uent  to  1806;  and  it  was 
thir^  years  since  the  ocurrence  of  the 
first  transaction  of  which  the  petitioner 
complained.  With  respect  to  the  com- 
plaint founded  on  the  committal  of  ^he 
petitioner  to  gaol,  against  the  magistrates. 
It  ^u  open  to  him  to  apply  to  the  courts 
of  lew ;  and  he  freely  admitted,  that  if  the 
facta  atated  in  the  petition  were  true,  the 
conduct  of  those  concerned  could  not  be 
too  strongly  reprobated ;  but  he  protested 
against  thin  appeal  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mona  against  public  officers,  because  this 
was  not  the  proper  tribunal,  and  particu- 
larly after  auch  a  lapse  of  time. 


Mr.  Abercromby  said,  it  had  been  his 
lot  to  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  such 
histories  as  could  be  found,  containing 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Coile's  complaint,  and 
the  impression  left  upon  his  mind  was, 
that  he  had  never  heard  of  any  man, 
more  grossly  oppressed,  or  cruelly  treat- 
ed, than  this  petitioner.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  violence  of  the  times, 
I  and  the  exaggerations  on  both  sides,  he 
had  sought  for  some  one  fact  that  could 
turn  the  scale,  and  he  would  stale  what 
the  fact  was  that  had  formed  his  judg- 
ment. What  he  referred  to  was  the  pro- 
secution instituted  against  the  magis- 
trate, Mr.  Greer;  and  when  he  found 
that  Mr.  Coile,  in  those  troublesome 
times,  and  with  such  infinite  hazard  to 
himself,  had  prosecuted  this  magistrate, 
and  obtained  a  conviction,  that  when  he 
found  that  the  government  of  the  day 
had  interfered  between  the  magistrate  and 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  a 
great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Coile  stated  was 
too  true.  He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Coile ; 
but  his  conviction  was,  that  he  had  been 
most  cruelly  oppressed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  the  House  should  remark,  that  some 
years  ago,  when  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, the  facts  in  the  petition  had  been 
disproved. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  said,  that  Mr.  Coile 
was  a  most  oppressed  individual,  and 
was  universally  considered  so  in  Ireland. 
He  had  never  seen  any  statement  con- 
tradictory of  the  details  contained  in  the 
petition ;  and  he  thought  it  would  by  no 
means  redound  to  the  credit  of  the  go- 
vernment to  refuse  an  investigation  into 
the  case  of  the  petitioner. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Forgery  of  a  Petition— Breach 
ov  Privilege.]  The  Serjeant-at-Arms 
having  reported  that  he  had  taken  Robert 
Poer  French  Pilk'mgton  into  custody, 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Peel  moved  that  he  be  called  to  the  bar. 

The  Speaker  then  addressed  him:-« 
'*  Robert  Poer  French  Pilkington ;  you  have 
been  examined  before  a  committee  of  this 
House,  and  have  acknowledged  yourself 
the  author  of  a  petition,  purporting  to  be 
from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Bal- 
linasloe,  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion ;  and  this  House  has  resolved,  on 
the  report  of  that  committee,  that  you, 
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having  been  proved  to  be  the  author  of 
fuch  counterfeit  petition,  and  having  af- 
fixed the  signatures  thereto,  and  having 
sent  it  as  a  genuine  petition  to  a  member 
of  this  House,  that  jou  have  been  guilty 
of  a  high  breach  of  the  privilege  of  the 
House.  If,  therefore,  you  have  any  thing 
to  offer  in  extenuation  of  your  conduct, 
the  House  is  now  ready  to  hear  you/* 

Whereupon  the  said  Robert  Poer 
French  Pilkington  stated,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  his  con- 
duct ;  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  very 
foolish  and  rash  action ;  that  he  had  come 
from  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  submitting 
himself  to  the  will  of  the  House  *;  that  he 
alone  had  been  concerned  in  fabricating 
the  petition,  and  in  forwarding  it  to  the 
member  who  presented  it ;  that  he  meant 
no  disrespect  either  to  the  honourable 
House  or  to  the  honourable  member  to 
whom  the  petition  was  forwarded;  that 
his  health  was  in  a  very  precarious  state, 
he  having  been  obliged  to  send  for  medi- 
cal assistance  since  he  was  in  custody; 
and  that  be  entirely  threw  himself  on 
the  clemency  and  mercy  of  the  House :— > 
And  then  he  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  he  was  at  all 
times  disposed  to  support  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  this  was  a  case  in  which 
they  ought  to  be  asserted ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped  the  House  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  thinking,  that  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  person  who  had  just 
left  their  bar  had  come  forward  and  con- 
fessed himself  the  author  of  the  petition 
in  question,  should  be  taken  as  such  an 
extenuation  of  his  fault  as  might  induce 
the  House  to  relax  the  severity  with 
which  it  might  otherwise  visit  it.  His 
conduct,  it  was  true,  involved  a  high 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
was  calculated  to  lessen  the  confidence 
with  which  members  would  receive  peti- 
tions coming  from  Ireland,  and  other 
distant  parts  of  the  empire ;  but,  looking 
at  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  at 
the  individual's  state  of  health,  and  at 
the  readiness  of  his  confession,  he  thought 
that,  without  being  drawn  into  a  pre- 
cedent, the  privilege  of  parliament  would 
be  sufficiently  asserted  by  allowing  the 
prisoner  to  remain  in  custody ;  and  to- 
morrow he  would  move  that  he  be  dis- 
charged on  Monday. 

Sir  J.  Neuopori  concurred  in  the  view 
taken  of  the  case  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan.  He  thought  that  the  readiness  with 
which  the  person  at  the  bar  had  confess- 
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ed  his  foult,  and  thus  removed  the  sus- 
picion of  having  fabricated  the  petition 
from  a  large  body  of  men  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  object  to  which  it  re- 
ferred, was  an  extenuation  of  his  offisnce. 
It  was  now  fully  ascertained,  that  a  class 
of  men  who,  without  the  confession  of  the 
individual  at  the  bar,  might  have  been 
suspected  of  having  got  up  this  petition, 
were  wholly  innocent.  The  person  at 
the  bar  was  a  Protestant,  and  was  in  no 
way  connected  with  those . to  whose  claims 
the  petition  referred.  Under  these  cir-  . 
cumstances,  and  under  that  of  the  itate 
of  health  of  the  person  in  custody,' he 
would  fully  concur  in  the  motion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

Mr.  Brougham  would  suggest,  that  at 
it  was  not  &e  practice  of  the  HQ\ise  of 
Commons  to  commit  for  a  certain  time— ^ 
a  practice  peculiar  only  to  the  other 
House — it  would  be  better  to  let  the 
prisoner  remain  in  custody  until  further 
orders. 

LoKDON  College.]  Mr.  Brougham 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  in- 
corporate a  college  in  or  near  the  city  of 
London.  The  object  of  this  university 
was,  to  bring  thea  dvantage  of  education 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  could  not 
afford  to  send  their  children  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  the 
benefit  of  improvement.  He  assured  the 
House  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  to  throw  the  slight- 
est imputation  on  the  conduct,  the  ac- 
quirements, the  capacity,  the  talents,  or 
the  principles  of  those  who  devoted  their 
time  to  the  instruction  of  youth  in  those 
two  learned  establishments.  That  was  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  many  of  the 
promoters  of  this  bill  were  distinguished 
ornaments  of  the  two  universities.  He 
then  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to 
incorporate  certain  persons  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  college  in  or  near  to  the 
city  of  London." 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  acquiesced  in  the 
motion,  but  said  that  in  so  doing  he  re- 
served the  declaration  of  his  opinion  until  a 
future  stage  of  the  bill.  As  he  understood 
that  no  discussion  of  its  merits  was  to 
take  place  now,  he  merely  rose  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  his  being  sop- 
posed  to  favour  the  bill  because  he  had  not 
opposed  it  in  its  present  sUge. 

Mr.  Brougham  allowed  that  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  a  right  to  euard  him- 
self from  misconstruction  in  the  manner 
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which  he  had  just  adopted*  He  should^ 
however,  be  suprised  if  any  opposition 
were  made  to  a  bill,  of  which  the  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  render  edocation  come-at-able 
by  the  middling  classes  of  society,  without 
paying  250/.  or  800/.  a-year  for  each  of 
their  children  at  one  of  the  universities. 
He  wished  to  give  the  middling  classes  an 
opportunity  of  getting  that  education  at 
a  cheaper  rate  for  their  children,  which 
their  servants,  their  shoemakers,  their 
fiirriers,  and  their  blacksmiths  were  now 
getting  almost  for  nothing  at  the  diflPerent 
institutions  which  had  recently  been 
erected  for  their  benefit  and  instruction. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  all  he  had  intended 
to  do  by  his  remarks,  was  to  reserve  the 
declaration  of  his  opinion  until  the  details 
of  the  bill  were  fairly  before  the  House. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

State  ot  Ireland^  with  regard  to 
Religious  Amimosities.1  Mr.  Spring 
Ricey  in  rising  to  make  the  motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice,  disclaimed  the 
intention  of  occupying  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and 
declared  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  excite  irri* 
tation.  If  he  departed  from  that  rule,  it 
would  be  univillingly,  and  he  entreated 
the  House  to  interfere  and  correct  him, 
if  he  should  be  found  in  any  manner  de- 
viating from  that  calmness  of  discussion 
which  such  a  subject  as  the  present  ought 
to  meet.  It  was  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  that  he  should  advert  to  what 
had  taken  place  elsewhere,  on  the  subject 
with  which  bis  motion  was  connected,  in 
order  to  lay  a  parliamentary  ground  for 
Che  motion  itself.  He  admitted,  that  if 
nothing  had  occurred  on  that  subject 
flince  the  commencement  of  the  session, 
or  that  if  they  were  at  the  commencement 
of  a  session,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
improper  on  his  part  to  make  the  propo- 
sition which  he  was  about  to  submit  to 
the  House,  and  exceedingly  unwise  on 
the  part  of  thcf  House  to  accede  to  that 
proposition.  But,  with  reference  to  what 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  he  trusted 
he  should  be  able  to  show,  not  only  that 
it  would  be  wise,  but  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, that  the  House  should  take  some 
such  step  as  that  he  was  about  to  call 
upon  them  to  take. 

He  believed  that  there  was  no  man  who, 
looking  back  on  recent  occurrences, 
would  not  allow,  that  if  there  was  one 
subject  which  more  than  any  other  had 


occupied  the  attention,  not  only  of  both 
sides  of  that  House,  but  of  the  people 
out  of  doors,  it  was  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land,  and  the  steps  which  it  was  probable 
parliament  would  take  to  ameliorate  that 
condition.  It  was  a  consideration  which 
came  in  some  degree  recommended  by 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  the 
expediency  of  which  was  established  hj 
every  inouiry  that  had  been  institutea. 
He  would  now,  however,  ask,  after  all  the 
anxiety  that  had  been  so  generally  evin- 
ced, what  had  been  done  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  Ireland?  The  Statute-book 
might  be  searched  in  vain  for  a  single 
remedial  measure  for  the  evils,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  in  that  country  was  on  all 
hands  acknowledged.  One  act,  indeed, 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla* 
ture.  He  meant  that  which  had  put  an  end 
to  the  Catholic  Association.  It  had  been 
declared  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  the  existence  of  that  association  waa 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  of  Irdand ; 
and,  although  it  was  supported  by  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  of  Ireland,  par« 
1  lament  proceeded  utterly  to  extineuisn  it. 
He,  for  one,  had  never  dissembled  his 
opinion,  that  there  was  some  danger  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  that  associa- 
tion. He  had  always  wished  to  see  it  pat 
down ;  although  he  should  have  preferred 
seeing  it  put  down  by  the  removal  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  establishment. 
Put  down,  however,  it  was.  But,  al- 
though they  thus  legislated  against  the 
Catholics  in  that  Very  point  to  which  they 
were  most  attached;  although  from  the 
peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  earl  Fmgal 
to  the  humblest  contributor  to  the  rent, 
there  was  but  one  feeling  throughout  Ire- 
land in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Association, 
yet  he  called  on  the  House  to  recollect 
the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  when  an  act 
was  passed  against  this  their  cherished 
body.  They  silently  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision of  parliament.  Nay,  they  did 
more.  They  not  only  obeyed  the  law, 
but  they  gave  it  an  enlarged  construction. 
They  not  only  obeyed  it  m  its  literal  mean- 
ing ;  but  they  obeyed  it  with  a  liberal  un- 
derstanding, as  if,  instead  of  being  a  penal 
measure,  it  had  been  one  of  grace  and 
favour.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  Catholics  at  least  deserved  well  of  the 
legislature. 

ISut,  he  should  be  guilty  of  a  misstate- 
ment of  the  fact,  if  he  were  to  conceal  his 
belief  that  the  entire  acquiescence  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  decision  of  the  Legisia* 
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was  priocipaUy  produced  |>y  the 
iMMt  of  which  Uiey  were  at  that  period 
fi^L  Tbey  knew  thai  laquiriet  m%  the 
etate  of  Ireland  were  going  on  in  that  and 
in  the  otber  Htnise  of  parliaaieiAl ;  and 
ikey  calculated  oo  the  nott  favourable 
reeuUe  to  t^MMr  cause.  Tbey  tbeu^t  that 
tiy  hMibly  oAuring  themselvet  as  wit-^ 
neitea ;  by  gvving  every  ponible  infonna- 
tieiH  by  contiribiitiBg  to  the  produtftion  of 
the  whole  tnitb»  by  Uyiog  the  caae  of 
Ireland  before  tbe  country^  tbey  should 
receive  from  the  iusitice  of  pafliameat 
relief  from  the  evils  under  whicb  tbey 
wereUbourieg.  Their  witnesses  were  not 
only  examioed  by  the  frieods  of  Catholic 
emaocipatioa,  but  were  subjected  ta  the 
cperation  of  that  powerful  engine^  the 
ccoss*«xaaination  of  the  opponents  of 
the  aeasure.  FVom  Mr.  O'ConaeMy  par* 
liaoient  learnt  the  political  views  of  the 
Catholics  I  from  Dr.  Doyle^  the  principles 
ef  their  religtoo.  When  those  inquiries 
had  terminatedy  the  Catholics  received, 
aa  fsr  as  that  House  waa  oeocemed,  the 
reward  of  their  conduct*  They  looked 
forward  with  strong  anticipation  of  sue* 
cess.  They  fouad  that  their  cause  was 
gaining  ground  in  the  Commons  House* 
They  found  that  in  Ireland  it  was  gaining 
ground*  They  felt  too,  that  notwithstand* 
ing  what  might  be  said  of  petitions  to 
the  contrary,  that  amongst  the  best-educa- 
ted and  higher  classes  in  England,  the 
cause  of  emancipation  was  gaining  ffround. 
The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  was 
introduced  into  that  House,  and  for  the 
second  time  carried  triumphantly  through 
it*  The  expectations  of  the  Catholics 
were  thus  highly  excited.  There  was  not 
an  individual  connected  with  the  Catho* 
lie  party^-there  was  not  a  Protestant  who 
wished  well  to  Ireland— that  did  not  en- 
tertain what  appeared  to  be  a  reasonable 
expectation,  Uiat  the  condition  of  tbe 
Catholics  would  be  better  at  the  close  of 
the  session  than  it  had  been  at  its  com- 
mencement* Nor  were  those  hopes  di- 
minished by  the  tone  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  bill  in  that 
House.  For  although  they  contended 
warmly  against  the  measure  on  principle, 
yet  their  tone  was  so  mild  and  concilia* 
tory,  as  to  disarm  the  Catholics  of  resent- 
ment, and  to  excite  in  their  breasts  afeel- 
inff  of  regret,  that  talents  were  not  exert- 
edon  their  side  of  th^  question,  which, 
had  they  been  successful  in  defeating  the 
bill,  would  not  have  accompanied  that 
defeat  with  insult,  bu^  would  have  given 


a.  grace  and  dignity  even  to  the  refasal  of 
justice  [hear,  hear  !]•  But,  what  follow- 
ed ?  For  the  second  time,  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords*  For  the  second  time  it  was  placed 
by  his  right  bon.  friend,  in  the  hands 
of  tbe  lord  high  chancellor  of  Ensland. 
This  bill,  recommended  as  no  &rm&r 
measure  of  the  kind  had  been  recommen- 
ded ;  this  bill,  reooouoended  by  the  con. 
owrrence  of  many  honourable  members  of 
that  House,  who  had  formerly  beeo  bostiio 
to  it;  this  bill,  supported  W  a  greater 
number  of  Protestaaia  than  had  ever  before 
expressed  their  approbation  of  it ;  this  bill 
was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
"Sir,"  eoQtinued  the  hop.  gentleman,  *<  I 
will  abstain  from  making  such  comments 
on  that  proceeding  as  would  justly  call 
for  your  interference*  If  I  were  to  state 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  by  their  conduct 
on  that  oceasioa,  had  pUiced  us  in  a  situ- 
ation disgraceful  to  ourselves  and  to  them, 
you  would  observe  to  me,  that  I  was  using 
strong  language,  and  the  House  would, 
no  doubt,  oonour  in  that  opinion.  If  I 
were  to  say,  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  all  nonsense  and  trash 
in  its  commencement,  and  worse  than 
nonsense  in  its  close,  you  would  very 
properiy  dectere,  that  such  langui^e 
ought  not  to  be  applied  by  an  individual 
member  of  either  House  of  pariiament  to 
the  conduct  of  the  other  House"  [hear, 
hear,  hear!]. 

He  would  abstain,  therefore,  from  ap* 
plying  any  harsh  words  to  the  rejectioa 
of  the  Catholic  Relief  bill  by  tbe  upper 
House  of  parliament*  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  say,  that  it  exhibited  the  two 
Houses  at  issue  on  a  question  of  as  great 
magnitude  and  importance,  as  ever  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  a  legislature  —  a 
question  involving  the  existence  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  stability  of  the  empire. 
Were  they  to  pause  here?  Were  they 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  abandon  the  Catholic  cause? 
Or  were  they  not  rather  to  adopt  the 
wiser  course  of  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  their  case  by*bnnging  forward 
evidence  of  its  justice  in  a  shape  so  un- 

^uestionable  as  to  reconcile  the  House  of 
lOrds  to  their  opinion,  and  at  length  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  measure,  for  the 
success  of  which  they  had  so  long  beep 
struggling?  Let  the  House  remember 
that  this  was  not  a  oonsideration  of  minor 
importance.  It  was  not  like  a  diflerence 
of  opinion  from  the  House  of  Lords  on  it 
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Silk  bin.  It  was  not  like  a  qaestfon  irlie- 
ther  satins  and  r9>bons  should  be  manu- 
factured in  Spitalfields  or  in  Yorkshire. 
It  was  a  difl^rence  of  opinion  on  a  ques- 
lion^'the  right  determination  of  which  was 
essentia)  to  the  well-being,  and  even  to 
the  existence  of  the  country.  On  what 
ffround  could  the  bill  hare  been  raected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  ?  It  could  hare 
been  so  rejected  onlj  onthe  ^ound  that 
Its  adoption  would  have  been  moonsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  good  order,  and 
with  the  security  of  the  established  religion 
of  the  country.  It  was  Impossible  (hat 
the  House  of  Lords  could  havedetermioeil 
to  continue  such  painful  restrictions  on 
aix  millions  of  his  majesty^  subjects,  ex- 
cept under  the  influence  of  such  a  per- 
suasion. 

Well — the  House  of  Commons  declare^ 
that  they  consider  the  passing  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Relief  bill  to  be  Indbpensdble  to 
the  well-being,  and  to  the  ve^  existence 
of  the  empire.    The  House  of  Lords  de- 
clare, that  thejr  consider  the  adoption  of 
that  bill  to  be  mconsistent  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  empire,  and  the  safety  of  the 
Protestant  establishment.    If  the  Lords 
be  right,  we  are  undermining  the  very 
foundation  of  the  state ;  if  they  be  wrong 
they  are  arresting  all  natural  improve- 
ment, and  endangering  all  natural  sectirity ; 
'between  these  two  opinions  there   can 
'be  no  compromise.    Under  such  circum- 
atances  what  coarse  ought  that  House  to 
-pursue?     To  strengthen  their  case;  to 
prove  firom  the  best  evidence  and  the 
'highest  authority,  that  they  were  right  in 
the  view  which  they  had  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject.   If  he  were  asked  on  what  evidence, 
and  on  what  authority,  he  thought  he 
could  most  strongly  rely  as  calculated  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  the  other  House 
of  parliament,  he  would  answer,  the  evi- 
dence and  the  authority  of  that  illustrious 
individual  who  had  been  sent  over  by  the 
king's  government  to  undertake  the  go- 
vernment of  Ireland  under  circumstancea 
of  the  most  arduous  and  difficult  nature. 
He  thought  that  lord  Wellesley,  as  an  eye- 
'  witness,  was  better  qualified  than  any  other 
^man  to  give  an  account  of  the  civil  ani- 
mosities of  Ireland,    with  their  conse- 
quences.    He  thought,  too,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  lord  Wellesley  must  have  very 
great  weight  with  the  parties  with  whom 
he   bad  to  deal.    Must  not  hb  opinion 
'have  weiffht  with  the  cabinet  which  had 
appointed  him,  and  with-the  House  of  par* 
'liament- to  which  he  had  so  long  been  an 


omameflft  ?    Let  It  not  be  Said  that  they 
had  already  heard  lord  Wellesley's  op»- 
nions  in  parliament ;  and  that  even  if  such 
despatches  as  those  for  which  he  was  about 
to  move,  really  existed,  they  had  already 
derived  from  those  opinions  all  the  benevt 
which  could  be  gained  by  the  iproduction 
ofthe  despatches.    By  no  means.    Those 
■were  the  opinions  of  an  individual,  gheti 
immediately  after  a  bn^   residence   In 
-India,  and  a  long  dissociation  from  Ireland 
and  her  concerns.    Wltat  he  wanted  was» 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  lord  Wellesley, 
but  the  opinion  of  lord  W^lleslc^  as  the 
king's  deputy,  after  four  long  and  painfbl 
years  of  observation  and  experience ;  after 
four  years  passed  in  severe  trid.— He 
wanted  his  opmion  of  that  country  after 
he  had  governed  k  for  four  years  under 
circumstances  of  greater  difficulty  than 
any  which  had  ever  fhHen  to  the  lot  of 
former  governors,  and  after  he  had,  by  his 
government,  conferred  upon  It   greater 
good  than  all  of  them  put  together  [hear]  • 
The  House  had  already,  Jt  was  true,  the 
weight   of  lord  Wellesley^   aothorfnr; 
that  which  he  sought  to  give  them  by 
the  production  of  the  ^ap^rs  he  called  fbr 
^ras  the  benefit  of  lora  Wellesley's  expe- 
rience in  the  recorded  opmion  of  lord 
Welleslejr,  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  b  the 
shape  of  despatches  transmitted  to  the 
ministry  who  employed  him.    Had  he  a 
right  to  assume  the  existence  of  such  des- 
patdies  ?    Of  course  he  could  know  no- 
thing on  the  subject.   But  he  would  aNow, 
that  if  it  was  not  demonstrable  from  the 
common  sense  of  the  thing,  that  such  des- 
patches must  exist,  that  lord  Wellesley 
must  have  expressed  his  opinion  on  the 
great  question  whieh  had  been  so  long 
agitating  the  empire,  and  that  that  opinion 
must  be  In  the  possession  of  his  majesty's 
ministers,  then  the  House  ought  to  with* 
hold  their  sanction  from  his  proposition* 
Could  the  House  Imagine,  that  tne  lord- 
lieutenant  had  not  communicated  his  opi- 
nions on  this  subject?    The  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Ireland :  the  legislation 
of  the  present  session  rendered  such  a 
supposition  wholly  absurd.     That  lord 
Wellesley  should  have  dedlned  all  com- 
munication with  the  cabinet  was  more 
credible  than  that,  writing  to  the  king's 
ministers,  heahouM  omit  all  menthm  of 
the  Catholic  question.    He  had,  there- 
fore, a  full  right  to  assume  the  existence 
of  such  a  despatch  as  that  for  which  he 
had  moved,    lie  contended  that  every 
probability  was  m  ibvour  of  Its  vexfatenee ; 
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and  be  put  it  boldly  to  the  House,  tbat 
in  such  a  despatch  a  distinct  opinion  must 
baTe  been  given  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
to  the  necessity  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
It  was  impossible  to  touch  upon  any  Irish 

Question,  without  meeting  upon  it  the 
!atholic  question.  It  was  impossible  to 
go  from  tne  school  of  the  child,  to  the 
urialrplace  of  the  old  man,  without  being 
beset  by  it  in  some  shape  or  other.  How, 
then,  was  it  possible  to  conceive  that  lord 
Wellesley,  bound,  as  the  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  to  give  an  account  of  its  state 

.  and  condition— bound  to  describe  the  evils 
under  which  Ireland  suffered,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  remedies  by  which  those  evils 
mjght  be  most  effectually  met — ^how  was 
it  possible  to  conceive  that  that  noble  lord 
could  write  to  the  government  at  liome, 
without  explicitly  stating  his  opinion  on 
the  great  question  of  Catholic  emancipa- 

.tion?  That  was  the  very  opinion  which 
he  wished  to  come  at.    That  was  the  very 

.  opinion  by  which  he  wished  to  prove  to 
the  House  of  Lords  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  a  wise  deci- 
aion.  He  called  on  the  majority  of  that 
House  to  support  his  motion ;  for  by  so 

.doing  they  would  support  the  principle 
of  their  owu  vote. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that  no  such 
despatches  had  been  received  from  lord 
Wellesley;  that  no  opinion  on  this  im- 
portant subject  had  been  expressed  to  his 
majesty's  government  by  lord  Wellesley. 
If  so,  would  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  consent  to  the  personal  ex- 
amination of  lord  Wellesley,  either  by 
that  or  by  the  other  House  ot  parliament  ? 
Why  not  ?  The  two  Houses  were  at 
issue  on  a  question  of  vital  importance. 
On  the  merits  of  that  question  lord  Wel- 
lesley could  give  the  best  testimony  that 
could  be  given.  Would  the  gentlemen 
opposite  agree  that  lord  Wellesley  should 
be  examined  as  a  witness,  and  should 
state  what  had  been  the  result  of  his  four 

? ears'  experience  in  the  government  of 
reland  ?  A  *<  dignus  vindice  nodus  "  had 
arrived,  which  required  the  appearance  of 
that  illustrious  nobleman  upon  the  scene. 
He  would  again  ask  the  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  whether  they  would  allow  lord 
Wellesley  to  be  examined  ?  If  he  had 
followed  the  course  most  congenial  to  his 
own  mind,  he  should  have  pressed  such  a 
motion  upon  the  House ;  but  he  was  told 
that  if  he  did  press  it,  he  would  be  met 
bv  a  declaration  that  the  presence  of  lord 
Wellesley  could  pot  be  spared  from  Ire- 
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hind.  Under  the  present  aspect  of  affaira, 
he  would  not  wish  to  pursue  any  course 
that  could  have  the  slightest  tendency  to 
create  irritation  or  disturbance  in  Ireland, 
and  he  should  therefore  make  a  motion  of 
a  very  mitigated  nature. 

He  thought  it  behoved  the  House* 
both  upon  principle  and  upon  policy,  U> 
have  some  consideration  for  the  feelinga 
of  the  Irish.  The  people  of  Ireland  had, 
for  many  yearsi  been  suffering  under  de* 
feated  expectations,  and  of  hope  deferred  ; 
but  the  parliament  had  now  avowed  what 
not  only  amounted  to  a  denial  of  the  Ca- 
tholic petitions  and  a  refusal  to  pass  the 
bill,  or  to  grant  them  any  concessioa 
whatever ;  but  what,  if  carried  to  a  fair 
and  legitimate  conclusion,  would  warrant 
-the  government  in  asking  of  parliament 
the  re»euactmeot  of  the  penal  laws.  If 
the  government  were  consistent,  and  acted 
upon  their  own  principles,  he  maintained 
that  Ireland  would  be  imsafe  if  they  did 
not  reyert  to  the  old  system  of  laws  [hear^ 
hearl]].  If  what  some  members  of  the 
administration  had  asserted  was  true,  that 
the  Catholics  were  bad  subjects,  and  gave 
but  a  divided  allegiance,  the  government 
had  already  trusted  them  beyond  the 
bounds  of  prudence ;  they  had  gone  too 
far,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  make  them 
powerless,  because  they  were  not  to  be 
confided  in.  Lord  Liverpoors  declara- 
tions had  produced  this  feeling  and  ioi- 
pression  which  existed  in  Ireland;  they 
felt  deep  foreboding  and  anticipation,  that 
the  day  of  hope  for  the  Catholics,  if  it 
had  not  disappeared,  would  shortly  dis- 
appear ;  and  it  was  with  a  yiew  of  ffiyin^ 
them  the  solemn,  recorded,  official  opi- 
nion of  the  lord«lieutenant  to  increase 
their  confidence,  that  the  law,  as  it  ex- 
isted, would  be  administered  fairly  to- 
wards them ;  it  was  with  a  view  to  calm 
and  soothe  Irritation,  that  he  called  on 
the  House  to  agree  to  the  production  of 
these  documents. 

When  he  told  the  House  that  he  thought 
it  of  the  hiffhest  importance  to  soothe  the 
people  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  mean  to 
say,  that  the  Catholic  disappointmenu 
were  necessarily  to  lead  to  Catholic  dis- 
turbances. Submission  to  the  lawa  was 
the  duty  of  every  man.  Catholic  or  Plro* 
testant,  and  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
aware  of  this  truth ;  but,  nevertheless,  90 
long  as  grievance  was  added  to  grievance 
«— so  long  as  government  continued  add- 

Iing  disappointment  upon  disappointment 
—so  long  was  danger  augmenting.     If 
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the  CalboUoi  could  be  trusted  as  far  as 
tbej  had  been  trusted  under  disappoiot- 
■lenta  and  grievances*— if  gDvernmenl  bad 
thought  it  right  to  repose  such  coofidemie 
ID  their  lo^altj  and  obedience  when  in  a 
state  of  irritation  from  existing  evils-^was 
it  not  a  proof  that  they  were  worthy  of 
liavipg  bestowed  upon  them  those  rights 
lor  which  they  had  petitioned,  but  which 
were  still  withheld?  The  hon.  baronet 
near  him  (sir  T.  Lethbridge)  had  ad-^ 
mittedy  that  notwithstanding  the  rejection 
of  their  claims,  be  was  persuaded  the 
Catholics  would  still  behave  with  loyalty 
and  affection.  If  this  was  his  persuasion^ 
why*  then,  refuse  them  that  confidence 
whieh  they  required  and  deserved  ?  That 
koQ.  baronet  admitted  that,  at  this  day^ 
the  Catholics  might  be  fully  relied  upon — 
that  their  peaceableness,  fidelity  to  the 
laws»  tran<|uil  demeanour,  was  what  was 
to  be  relied  upon  as  to  the  future  tran-» 

auillity  of  Ireland.  He  did  think  that 
lese  recitals  of  Catholic  merit,  that  this 
reliance  upon  Catholic  allegiance,  came 
very  strangely  from  a  quarter  which  had 

Jiven  its  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
iU.  If  the  Catholics  were  what  they 
were  represented — if,  in  disappointment 
and  grievancey  you  could  confide  in  them 
—if,  under  cn-cumstances  of  irritation,  the 
boo.  meoiber  for  Someitetshire  loved  the 
Catholics  so  well,  that  he  believed,  do 
what  they  would,  they  would  stiil  respect 
jou-^he  (^Mr.  R.)  could  only  say,  upon 
this  principle,  that  the  House  was  not 
justified  in  withholding  or  refusing  its  ap» 
jHrobation  to  any  measure,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  to  admit  into  the  consti-> 
lution  those  persons  of  whom  it  enter-^ 
taioed  so  high  an  opinion.  But  he  be^ 
Keved  that  the  Catholics  would  confide  as 
little  in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  them 
by  the  hon.  baronet  and  those  who  op- 
posed their  just  claims,  as  that  hon.  ba* 
fonei  and  his  agricultural  friends  did  in 
the  high  tribute  paid  by  the  late  lord 
Londonderry  to  their  patience,  endurance^ 
and  forbearance,  when  he  (sir  Thomas) 
and  Mr.  Webbe  Hall  were  described  as 
the  O'Connell  and  O'Gorman  of  the  ^ri* 
enltilral  complainants  [hear].  The  Ca- 
ihoKos  woisld»  he  feared,  when  praise  was 
•Ared  from  snob  a  ^uarter^  remember 
tiM  language  of  the  poet-^ 

^  tUf  Sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 
Tdiir  yarned  me  such  a  day^aaothi^r  time 
Tea  called  lae  dog— But,  6r  these  courtesies.^* 

<«B#,*'sats  lh^bp«mei]Aer  for  Somerset^ 
V0L.XI1I. 


•*  I  hdld  myielf  entitled  to  the  best  ser** 
vices  of  the  Catholics." 

If  the  Catholics,  however,  rejected  the 
advice  of  their  enemies,  he  still  hoped 
they  would  take  the  recommendation  of 
their  friends;  and  as  one  of  the  latter^ 
there  were  two  principles  which  he  would 
particularly  urge  for  their  adoption.  One 
was,  to  preserve,  at  every  risk,  and  under 
all  vicissitudes,  union  among  their  own  body 
—  to  maintain  it  from  Giant's  Causeway 
to  Cape  Clear,  if  they  hoped  either  to 
itieet  or  to  deserve  success.  The  next 
tras^  to  obtain,  by  all  means  within  their 
power,  the  Protestant  co-operation,  which 
was  already  so  generally  held  out  to  them. 
A  tide  was  already  beginning  to  flow  in 
their  favour;  let  them  embark  upon  the 
stream  and  they  would  arrive  at  a  safe 
harbour.  They  were  approaching  the 
period  when  Ireland  would  become,  mo* 
rally  speaking,  unanimous  upon  this  sub<k 
ject*  As  soon  as  Ireland  became  so,  it 
would  not  be  in  the  power  of  that  House^ 
nor  of  any  government,  to  refuse  their 
demands  [hear,  hesr !].  One  party  de-^ 
dared  that  there  could  be  no  securiti^ 
without  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  bill; 
whilst  another  party  protested,  that  werd 
the  bill  to  pass,  the  very  existence  of  both 
church  and  state  would  be  endangered,  if 
not  annihilated.  This  wide  extreme  of 
opposite  views,  urged  a  want  of  accurate 
information  upon  the  subject.  But  it  was 
not  a  matter  which  required  any  depth  of 
research  *-^the  Irish  people,  on  this  ques*- 
tion  of  emancipation,  must,  from  the  na-* 
tore  of  things,  be  the  best  judges  as  to 
the  expediency  of  granting  it.  He  en- 
treated the  government  to  consider  that 
this  was,  of  all  other  questions,  that  oil 
which  the  Irish  members  were  entitled  to 
mirticular  attention  from  the  people  of 
England,  on  account  of  their  local  know- 
ledge and  peculiar  opportunities  of  obser* 
vation.  Their  lives,  happiness,  and  pro-^ 
petty  depended  upon  this  subject,  and 
they  were  consequently  the  best  Judges  of 
Hi  batore.  New,  at  least  three  out  of 
fo«r  of  the  Irish  ooembers  were  favouTflbfd 
to  the  Catholic  clfrims ;  and  if  they  were 
to  take  the  opmions  of  the  Irish  peerage, 
the  majority  in  favour  of  those  clainti 
wowid  be  at  least  eqoal.  The  necessary 
efiR^ct  of  exclusion  against  this  evidence 
was  calculated  to  bring  the  people  of  Ire« 
land  ultimately  to  hate  and  curse  the 
British  constitution,  and  detest  that  union 
of  the  two  countriesr  which,  under  more 
forimiate  circiif»swice»f  would  be  prou 
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dactife  of  so  much  good  for  both.  It 
was  under  those  circumstances  thathe  was 
so  anxious  to  have  the  despatches  of  lord 
Wellesley  laid  before  theni;  firsts  to  calm 
the  agitated  feeling  of  Ireland ;  and  next, 
to  enlighten  the  public  feeling  of  Ireland 
upon  a  subject  in  which  his  opinion,  as 
chief  gorernor,  must  necessarily  tunregreat 
weight;  or,  to  speak  more  justlj,  to  guide 
public  opinion  in  England  in  the  course  il 
bad  alreidy  taken. 

For  his  part,  he  most  thoroughly  de- 
spised the  base  and  despicable  arts  which 
had  been  taken  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
upon  the  subject*  With  regard  to  the 
cry  of  <*  No  F^pery,''  and  the  base  arti* 
fices  by  which  it  was  raised,  he  should 
merely  say,  thst  the  same  hands  which 
scrawled  **  No  Popery ,"  would  also  be  the 
first  to  write  **No  King*'  in  the  same 
manner  [hear,  hear]*  And  having  just 
mentioned  this  fact,  he  would  relate  ano- 
ther, and  which  he  was  sure  was  not  pro* 
moted  by  the  respectable  part  of  the  op« 
ponents  of  the  Catholics.  There  was  a 
person,  he  believed,  of  the  name  of  Ben- 
bow,  who  was  described  as  an  obscure 
publisher  of  seditious  pamphlets  at  former 
trials  of  notoriety,  and  who  was  at  pre- 
sent engaged  in  disseminating  a  Speech, 
purporting  to  have  been  delivered  by  an 
illustrious  personage  elsewhere,  and  upon 
the  sentiments  m  which,  he  meant  not  to 
say  one  word.  To  this  publication  was, 
however,  subjoined  a  call  of  the  people  of 
England  to  rejoice,  in  terms  sufficiently 
objectionable  in  this  country,  but  which, 
when  circulated  in  Ireland,  whither  he 
had  heard  it  was  sent  by  a  personage  high 
in  rank  and  office,  was  in  the  utmost  de« 
gree  calculated  to  excite  irritation  and 
discontent.  If  either  of  the  parties  con- 
ceived that  this  conduct  would  recom- 
mend them  to  the  illustrious  person,  he 
felt  persuaded  that  they  deceived  them- 
selves; as  he  could  not  believe  that  the 
duke  of  York  would  wish  to  produce  dis- 
cord and  inriution  in  Ireland. 

If  there  was  any  question  on  which  he 
should  mistrust  public  feeling,  it  was  one 
which  involved  public  prejudices.  The 
noment  religion  was  interfered  with,  the 

{adgment  was  blinded.  On  a  question 
ike  the  present,  he  would  mistrust  mere 
popular  feeling ;  so  little  was  it  to  be  de- 
pended upon  in  any  question  that  involved 
the  religious  prejudices  of  the  population. 
The  clamour  excited  upon  ttiis  subject 
was  as  unworthy  of  attention  as  those 
which  had  existed  against  measures  of 
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trade,  and  which,  upon  another  occasion, 
had  been  alluded  to  by  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite.  Such  clamours  had  been 
often  raised  b^  merchants  against  mea« 
sures,  from  which,  immediately  afler  they 
were  carried  into  execution,  they  them- 
selves derived  the  greatest  benent.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  the  Irish 
Union  duties,  and  other  duties,  had  been 
very  properly  appealed  to.  Such  facts 
might  justify  the  House  in  disregarding 
clamours  and  popular  feelings,  so  fre- 
quently excHed  out  of  doors. 

He  would  furtlier  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
another  apposite  case.  About  the  year 
1720  or  1721,  considerable  alarm  existed 
in  the  government  of  this  country,  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  into  England 
of  the  plague,  which  then  raged  at  Mar- 
seilles. The  government  of  that  day 
came  forward  with  remedial  measures,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  government  now 
came  forward  with  their  Catholic  mea- 
sures. The  plague  was  then  raging  with 
the  utmost  violence  at  Marseilles,  and  the 
greatest  consternation  prevailed  through- 
out England,  lest  it  should  be  introduced 
into  this  country.  Nevertheless,  certain 
partisans  contrived  to  raise  the  most  vio- 
lent popular  clamours  against  the  mea- 
sures which  the  eovernment  was  then 
taking  for  the  public  safety.  "  No  bar- 
rack hospitals,  **  No  red-coat  nurses,*' 
were  the  cries  raised  against  the  plans  of 
government,  the  sole  object  of  which  was, 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  that  malady; 
and  the  effects  of  such  clamours  had  been 
very  considerable.  Lord  Hardwickestated, 
that  '*  In  the  7th  year  of  Geo.  Ist,  an  act 
was  passed  for  preventing  the  spreading 
of  the  plague.  Though  the  regulations 
were  all  very  proper,  though  the  people 
were  then  in  the  utmost  consternation  for 
fear  of  the  plague  at  that  time  raging  at 
Marseilles,  yet  means  were  found  to  raise 
a  popular  clamour;  the  cry  was  every 
where,  *  No  barrack  hospitals,'  <  No  rea- 
poat  nurses,"  mul  the  ferment  among  the 
people  became  general.'*  The  cry  was 
then  **  The  plague  for  ever,*'  w  it  was  at 
present "  No  popery.'* 

But,  for  a  case  more  completely  in 
point,  he  would  advise  gentlemen  to  refer 
to  the  memorable  debates  which  had  taken 
place  upon  the  introduction  of  the  cele- 
brated Jew  bill,  and  they  would  be  aston- 
ished to  find,  that  all  the  arguments  now 
used  against  the  Catholic  emancipation 
were  the  same  as  had  been  resorted  to 
against  the  former  measure ;  and  yet  there 
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wu  not  to  be  fouod  even  an  old  woman 
throughout  the  country  who  would  not 
hold  in  contempt  the  Bupposition  that  any 
danger  could  arise  from  passing  such  a 
Jew  bill.     He  would  refer  to  a  petition 

E resented  to  the  House  against  the  Jew 
illy  by  the  city  of  London,  praying  that 
the  measure  for  naturalizing  the  Jews 
might  not  pass  into  a  law.  1  he  petition* 
ers  set  forth,  ««  That  should  the  said  bill 
pass  into  a  law,  the  same  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Christian 
religion,  would  endanger  our  happy  con- 
stitution, and  would  be  highly  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  and  trade  of  the  kmgdom 
in  general,  and  of  the  city  of  London  in 
particular."  Here  the  citizens  of  London 
thought  that  the  bill  would  be  greatly  to 
the  dishonour,  not  of  the  parliament,  but 
of  the  Christian  religion  itself,  and  there- 
fore so  much  worse  was  it  than  the  pre- 
sent Catholic  bill,  which  would  only  en- 
danger the  honour  of  parliament  and  the 
happy  constitution  in  church  and  state 
[^hear,  hear !].  The  petition  further 
stated,  that  the  said  Jew  bill  would  be 
'*  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  trade 
of  the  city  of  London ;"  but,  he  might 
appeal  even  to  the  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, whether  the  Jews  had  not  been 
since  introduced,  not  only  into  the  city 
of  London,  but  even  into  Downing  street 
itself,  without  any  distressing  consequen- 
ces whatever — at  least  according  to  the 
notions  of  chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
[a  laugh].  The  debates  upon  the  Jew 
Sill  vera  just  .as  strong,  just  as  impas- 
sioned, and  justiM  prejudiced,  as  the  pre- 
sent debates  upon  the  Catholic  claims. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
was  saying,  he  would  refer  to  the 
"Crafbman.*^  After  stating  the  num- 
berless inconveniences,  the  mnuroerable 
disasters,  which  would  arise  from  the  mea- 
sure, the  author  proceeds  to  state  in  these 
words — **  I  must  beg  leave  to  set  forth 
the  consequences  of  this  bill.  With  God 
there  b  mercy,  but  with  the  Jews  there  is 
DO  mercy,  and  they  have  1,700  years 
punishment  to  revenge.  If  this  bill  passes, 
we  are  all  Jewish  slaves,  and  without  hope 
of  relief  from  th^  goodness  of  God.  The 
monarch  would  become  a  creature  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  freeholders  would  be  in- 
significant  to  him.  He  would  disband 
our  British  soldiers,  and  raise  a  greater 
army  of  Jews,  who  might  force  us  to  ab- 
jure our  royal  family,  and  to  be  harmo- 
viously  naturalized  under  a  king  of  the 
Jews.      Airakci  therefore*  my   brother 


Christians  and  Protolim^.  It  is  not 
Hannibal  at  your  gates,  but  the  Jews, 
who  are  coming  for  the  keys  of  your 
church  doors"  [loud  and  continued 
laughter]. 

'  But  it  was  really  curious  to  see  the 
apposition  existing  between  the  two  cases* 
Even  in  that  day  there  was  a  mighty 
West-country  member,  who  was  a  great 
champion  of  orthodoxy — a  powerful  de- 
fender of  *'  the  present  order  of  things.'* 
This  redoubtable  champion  of  the  rightful 
cause,  a  Mr.  William  Northey,*  said,  that 
'*  this  bill  will  admit  the  Jews  to  a  share 
in  our  government.  A  multitude  of  Jews 
may  have  votes  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment, and  we  may  soon  have  some  of 
them  in  this  House.  They  will  divide 
our  counties  by  lot  amongst  their  tribes, 
and  become  the  highest  bidders  for  every 
estate."  Another  member  of  that  day, 
a  sir  Edmund  Isham,  said,  "whatever 
may  seem  to  be  intended,  every  gentleman 
must  foresee  that  a  general  naturalization 
of  the  Hebrew  nauon  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. I  am  persuaded  their  number 
will  increase  so  fast,  that  they  will  becoma 

{>ossessed  of  a  considerable  part  of  our 
anded  estates,  and  we  shall  soon  have  to 
contend  for  power  as  well  as  property.'* 
Another  member,  a  worthy  representative 
of  London,  took  a  more  deep  and  theo- 
logical view  of  the  subject,  very  similar  to 
a  petition  that  had  recently  been  pre- 
sented from  Leicester.  This  was  a  sir 
John  Barnard,  who  pronounced,  that 
"  the  Jews  are  the  offspring  of  those  who 
crucified  our  Saviour,  and  labour  under 
the  curse  pronounced  on  tliat  account ;" 
and  he,  therefore,  called  on  the  House  to 
throw  out  the  bill :  just  as  many  at  pre- 
sent say,  **  the  Catholics  are  the  descen- 
dants of  those  who  burnt  your  ancestors 
at  Smitbfield!  and,  therefore,  persecute 
them — refuse  them  all  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity.'* There  was  no  more  sense  in 
one  declaration  than  the  other  [hear, 
hear!]. 

.    He  would  now  beg  leave  to  read  an 
extract  from  a  publication  of  that  day, 
called  "the  Hebrew  Journal,  publislied 
by  authority*"    **  Since  our  last,  arrived 
one  mail  from  Jerusalem.     Last  week 
twenty-five  children  were  publicly  cir« 
cumcised  at  the  Lying-in  hospital.  Brown- 
low-street.— Last  night  the  bill  for  natu- 
ralising Christians  was  thrown  out  of  t\^ 
Sanhedrim  by  a  very  great  majority.— 


«  See  Pari.  Hist.  v.  XIV.  p.  1365. 
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The  report  of  the  ChristiaDB  rising  io 
North  Wales,  is  entirely  without  founda* 
tion« — Last  Friday  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  Crucifixion,  it  was  observed 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  demon- 
'strations  of  joy.*'  In  this  way  had  a 
clamour  been  raised  against  a  very  use- 
ful and  liberal  measure  in  former  times 
and  that  clamour  was  even  greater  than 
the  outcry  that  is  at  present  against  tfa^ 
Catholic  claimst  Speaking  or  the  new 
bill,  the  late  lord  Chatham  had  said»  **  I 
am  fully  convinced,  I  am  persund^d  most 
gentlemen  who  hear  me  are  fully  con* 
vinced,  that  religion  has  really  notl)ing  to 
do  in  the  dispute;  but  the  people  without 
doors  have  been  made  to  believe  it  has, 
and  upon  this  the  old  high-church  spirit 
of  persecution  has  begun  to  lay  hold  of 
them'*  [hear,  hear!].  It  would  be  in- 
decorous in  him  to  speak  of  the  high* 
church  spirit  of  persecution;  he  would 
rather  call  it  the  high«church  love  of  ex- 
clusion, of  monopoly,  and  of  possession. 
This  high-*church  spirit  of  persecution 
had  now  been  made  use  of  to  influence 
the  people,  who  had  been  made  to  view 
the  Catholic  as  a  purely  religious  ques- 
tion; but  those  who  had  thus  used  the 
eople  as  their  tools,  knew  in  their  hearts 
:hat  religion  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
question,  than  had  the  bill  to  regulate 
weights  and  measures,  or  than  the  bill  to 
ascertain  the  length  of  the  pendulum  by 
the  number  of  its  vibrations.  Apposite  to 
this  opinion,  was  a  letter  which  would  be 
found  in  the  "  Parliamentary  History"* 
from  doctor  Birch  to  Mr.  Ftiillip  Yorke 
upon  the  Jew  bill.  Dr.  Birch  says: — 
'*The  clamour  against  the  Jew  bill  is 
evidently  designed  to  influence  the  elec- 
tion next  year.  The  bishop  of  Norwich 
was  insulted  for  having  voted  for  it,  in 
several  parts  of  his  diocese,  whither  he 
went  to  confirm ;  the  boys  at  Ipswich  in 
particular,  calling  out  to  him  for  circum- 
cision, and  a  paper  being  fixed  up  to  one 
of  the  churches,  that  on  Saturday  his 
lordship  would  confirm  the  Jews,  and  the 
day  following  the  Christians.*' 

Thus  was  the  cry  against  liberal  mea- 
sures in  all  ages  equally  senseless  and 
equally  brutal  [hear,  hearl].  There 
v/VLS  no  power  which  the  parliament  could 
grant  to  the  Catholics  which  could,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  so  dangerous  as 
that  which  the  parliament  created  in  their 
favour  by  their  system  of  exclusions.     It 

♦  Pari.  Hist.  v.  XIV,  p.  14S1. 
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was  their  grievances,  and  their  grievaocet 
alone,  which,  in  an  age  like  the  present* 
could  make  them  powerful.  It  was  the 
oppressions  imder  which  the  Catliolics 
laboured  which  gave  such  eentiemen  as 
Mr.  Shier,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  Mr* 
O'Gorman,  their  influence  over  that  body. 
When  he  named  these  gentlemen,  it  was 
not  to  distrust  them :  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  entitled  to  his  respect  and  es- 
teenit  and  deserved  well  of  their  country ; 
but  he  preferred  to  have  power  veated  in 
the  laws,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals however  respectable.  He  preferred 
the  sway  of  legitimate  to  that  of  personal 
authority.  No  truth  was  more  general, 
more  important,  or  more  invariable,  thaa 
that  individuals  could  never  obtain  a  power 
over  the  people  as  demagogues,  or  as 
agitators,  but  by  the  errors  or  the  vices 
of  the  government.  Let  gentlemen  con- 
sider whether  any  thing  could  be  more 
dangerous  than  to  give  an  influence  over 
great  masses  of  the  people  to  agitators, 
or  to  leaders  (if  the  won!  agitator  were 
obnoxious)  of  the  Catholics.  He  meant 
no  disrespect  whatever  to  the  Catholic 
leaders ;  but  he  must  say,  that  a|l  thehr 
influence  over  the  Irish  population  arose 
completely  from  the  errors  of  govern- 
ment. If  a  people  could  npt  look  up  to 
their  rulers  for  protection,  if  they  were 
forced  to  view  the  constituted  authorities 
as  their  oppressors,  they  would  naturallr 
be  inclined  to  resort  to  able  iDdividuaTs 
for  counsel  and  protection. 

He  felt  convinced  that  the  time  was 
not  distant,  when  the  present  proceedings 
of  this  and  of  another  House,  would  be 
viewed  by  those  who  succeeded  them 
with  the  greatest  astonishment,  if  not  witfi 
the  utmost  contempt  [hear,  hear  1] .  The 
religious  wisdom  of  one  age  was  often  the 
object  of  contempt  to  every  succeeding 
generation.  The  successors  of  that  House 
would  not  believe  that  the  present  parlia- 
ment of  Grqat  Britain  had  carried  about 
with  them  an  atmosphere  of  their  own, 
that  deprived  them  of  all  the  benefits  of 
time,  phice,  and  general  circumstances. 
Whilst  all  the  educated  classes  of  society 
were  throwing  off  the  trammels  and  pre- 
judices of  ages  gone  by,  and  were  emerg- 
ing (Vom  the  grossness  of  ignorance,  the 
parliament,  as  he  had  already  shown, 
were  actmg  in  a  manner  precisely  analo- 
gous to  that  in  which  the  parliament  had 
acted  upon  the  subject  of  the  Jew  billy 
nearly  a  century  ago — a  manner  whidi 
would  excite  nothing  but  the  contempt 
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of  tbe  present  iSmes,  if  ft  were  not  for  the 
e^ls  which  such  proceedings  entailed 
upon  society.  Some  short  time  hence, 
foreign  ministers  would  not  believe  that 
an  assembly  of  five  hundred  educated  men 
could  refuse  such  a  measure  as  the  pre- 
sent Catholic  billy  much  less  could  they 
believe,  that  they  had  refused  it  upon  any 
pf  the  grounds  that  had  been  urged  hi  the 
speeches  of  the  members.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  satire  that  could  be  prpnotinced 
upon  the  human  character,  would  be 
tho8^  last  fading  remnants  of  religious 
biffotry,  which,  in  an  age  like  this,  would 
stm  uphold  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical 
monopoly,  and  retard,  if  they  could  not 
prevent,  the  practice  of  toleration  in  its 
most  absolute  sense.  It  would  hardly  be 
credited  that  they  had,  at  variance  with 
every  principle  of  sound  policy,  left  h  in 
the  power  of  any  foreign  minister  to 
trouble  the  peace  of  the  country,  instead 
of  following  that  wise,  enlightened,  and 
liberal  policy  which  distinguished  the 
other  proceedings  of  the  day,  and  which, 
in  that  case,  would  have  tended  so 
strongly  to  preserve  the  power  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  country.  This  country 
had  established  a  continental  society  for 
the  purpose  of  difibsing  its  principles 
amongst  the  people  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  This  society  circulated  then* 
tracts  in  every  direction.  Suppose  an 
insular  society  existed  libroad,  the  object 
of  which  was,  to  establish  French  prin- 
ciples in  Ireland.  If  such  a  society  were 
to  exist,  would  not  the  government 
accuse  itself  of  having  done  every  thing 
calculated  to  render  the  Irish  susceptible 
of  foreign  influence  and  infection  ? 

Respecting  the  subject  in  debate,  the 
Irish  government  had  as  yet  expressed  no 
opinions  whatever  of  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  relation  to  the  Catholic  measure.  If 
they  had  expressed  any  suph  opmion,  it 
bad  been  withheld  from  the  public,  and 
the  House  ought  tp  be  put  in  possession  of 
tbefr'  sentiments,  fie  wished  that  the 
people  of  England  should  hear  the  opinion 
of  the  head  of  the  Irish  government  on 
this  vital  question.  If  it  had  given  no 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  rebuked :  if  it  had 
given  one,  it  ooglit  to  be  known,  in  justice 
to  both  countries*  On  former  occasions 
the  despatches  of  lord  Wellesley  had 
been  nsed  in  parliament  to  support  legis- 
lative proceedings  for  Ireland.  With 
what  consistency,  then,  .c6uld  they  be 
now  withheld  ?  How  could  they  be  re- 
fused, in  justlte  to  their  own  votes,  in 


iustiee  to  their  duty  towards  Ineland} 
Papers  had  been  produced  to  justify  the 
-application  of  coercive  proceedings  against 
the  Irish  people;  and,  were  they  not 
likewise  to  be  produced  when  the  efcet 
was  likely  to  be  productive  of  oonciKatfoA 
and  tranquillity  r  Papers  had  been  pro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  he 
>t  that  precedent  was  sufficient  to 

ethe  present  motion.  He  hoped 
ouse  of  Commons  wotdd  not  rerase 
ft|  consent  to  a  proceeding,  which  would 
|Mit  it  in  possession  of  the  evidence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Ireland,  and  thereby 
not  only  justify  the  vote  they  had  given, 
but  give  the  means  of  a  renewed  effort  to 
do  justice  to  the  people  of  Ireland.— The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving, 
•^^^  That  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented* to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  Ms  House,  copies 
or  B^Ktracts  of  any  Letters  or  despatches 
which  have  been  received  from  me  lord 
Heutenant  of  Ireland,  respecting  the 
origin,  nature,  and  effects,  of  reKgiooS 
animosities,  in  that  country,  and  the  best 
means  of  allajhig  those  animosities  with 
a  view  to  the  tranquillization  and  good 
government  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  strength 
and  security  of  the  empire/* 

Sir  T.  Leihbridge  assured  the  hon. 
member,  that  he  was  never  more  mistaken 
than  when  be  hnagined  that  opinions  were 
held  by  htm  derogatory  to  the  loyahy  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  be  never  had  enter- 
tained any  such  opinions.  On  the  coii>- 
trary,  he  had  always  felt  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  many  members  of  that  persua- 
sion. The  hoD.  member  had  gone  a  little 
out  of  his  way  in  speaking  of  the  clamour 
of  the  people  of  England  against  that  mea- 
sure. The  opposition  whic^  they  had 
manifested  did  not  deserve  the  name  of 
clamour.  Instead  of  being  so,  it  vpas  a 
steady  expression  of  feelmg  manifested 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  tp  another, 
in  a  stronger  manner  than  on  any  former 
occasion.  He  knew  nothing  of  this  sup- 
posed clamour ;  but  he  believed  be  miglit 
say,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  die  hon. 
member  to  bring  in  any  measure  which 
could  or  ought  to  pass  that  House,  when 
it  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  of  disappro** 
bation  among  the  people  as  that  had  done. 
That  hon.  member  was  deceiving  himself, 
if  he  imagined  that  by  renewhtg  tbe  ques^ 
tioo  in  any  shape,  a  different  feeling  would 
be  manifested  by  the  country.  It  had 
been  said,   that  great  hopes  bad  be^ 
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raited,  *  and  that  those  hopes  had  onlj 
been  raised  to  be  dashed.  If  that  were 
true,  by  whom  had  those  hopes  been 
raised ;  and  whose  fault  was  it  that  they 
had  been  dashed?  Certainly,  no  one 
could  say  with  truth,  that  those  who 
would  have  su&red  the  question  to  re- 
main unnoticed,  had  been  the  cause  of 
those  delusive  hopes;  and,  if  the  blame 
was  to  rest  any  where,  it  must  rest  on 
tiiose  who  had  brought  the  question  for- 
ward.  He  begsed  leave  to  deny  another 
statement  that  had  been  made ;  namely, 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  had  acquiesced 
in  the  putting  down  of  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, in  the  hope  of  receiving  some- 
thing else  as  an  equivalent.  That  was 
not  so :  they  had  acquiesced  in  it,  because 
the  legislature  had  thought  it  necessary, 
and,  in  so  doing,  they  had  given  another 
proof  of  their  loyalty. 

Mr.  Goulbum  said,  he  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  repeat  the  opinions  he  had 
formerly  expressed  on  this  subject^  nor  to 
detain  the  House  by  a  detail  of  the  rea- 
sons wlvich  had  induced  him  to  give  his 
vote  against  the  measure  which  had  been 
proposed.  He  must  however  say,  that  he 
thought  the  hon.  mover  had  argued  the 
question  improperly,  when  he  argued  it 
only  as  a  question  relating  to  one  part  of 
the  empire.  For  himself,  he  must  always 
consider  it  as  a  great  political  question- 
as  one  involving  the  areat  constitutional 
pinciples  ttpon  which  this  government 
had  existed  for  the  last  two  hundred  years, 
and  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interests  of  both  countries.  He 
could  not,  therefore,  suffer  that  the  feel* 
inff  of  one  part  of  the  kingdom  should  be 
taken  as  a  decisive  argument  in  fiivour  of 
the  measure,  when  that  of  the  other  part 
of  the  kingdom  was  decidedly  against  it. 
It  had  been  said^  that  it  was  a  question  on 
which  the  feelings  of  one  portion  of  the 
people  had  been  considerably  excited. 
Tliat  might  be  true ;  but  he  should  wish 
to  add  this  observation,  that  the  other  por- 
tions might  feel  just  as  excited  on  the 
same  subject,  though  in  a  different  man- 
ner. The  feeling  which  the  people  of 
EngUind  had  manifested  on  this  sub- 
ject, was,  he  believed,  very  much  like 
that  which  he  himself  entertained.  It 
was  founded  on  the  fullest  conviction  of 
the  inutility,  and  even  of  the  impropriety, 
of  the  measure ;  but  while  it  was  fixed 
and  positive,  it  had  not  been  arrived  at 
but  by  a  painful  effort.  He  felt,  and  he 
bad  no  doubt  the  people  of  this  country 
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felt,  that  the  measure  which  had  been 
proposed  ought  to  be  granted,  if  it  could 
be  ffranted  with  safety;  but  that,  as  it 
could  not,  it  must  be  refused.  The  hon. 
member  had  made  several  references 
to  the  Jew  bill,  and  had  quoted  sentences 
from  the  debates  and  petitions  upon 
that  bill.  Now,  with  respect  to  them,  be 
had  only  to  say,  that  he  had  never  heard 
a  debate,  or  read  a  petition,  from  which 
extracts  might  not  be  made,  that  would 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  speaker  to  an- 
swer them,  or  that  would  not  excite  a 
laugh  when  repeated.  But  though  be 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  those  extracts 
as  any  very  great  authorities,  still  he 
should  himself  refer  to  the  case  of  the 
Jew  bill,  which  he  thought  was  one  tliat 
ought  to  serve  as  a  caution  to  members 
who  wished  to  press  forward  the  Roman 
.Catholic  question.  They  should  remem- 
ber what  had  been  done  -in  the  case  of 
that  bill,  and  they  should  look  to  the 
consequences  of  carrying  a  measure  into 
effect  which  had  not  previously  received 
the  sanction  of  the  people.  If  such  a 
measure  should  be  carried  at  the  present 
moment,  unless  it  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  people,  it  would  be  re- 
pealed in  six  months  afterwards.  The 
Jew  bill  was  not  the  only  occasion  on 
which  popular  outrage  had  been  caused 
by  the  difference  between  the  parliament 
and  the  people.  The  riots  of  1780  had 
been  created  by  a  similar  cause.  He 
admitted,  that  on  that  occasion,  when 
some  concessi(ms  were  made  to  the  Ca* 
tholics,  those  concessions  were  misrepre- 
sented to  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
were  misled  into  their  excesses.-— The 
hon.  member  had  called  on  the  House  to 
address  the  Crown  for  copies  of  all  the 
despatches  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  rela- 
tive to  religious  animosities  in  Ireland. 
From  this  motion  he  seemed  to  expect 
several  advantages.  First  he  stated,  that 
he  thought  it  would  tend  to  allay  the  irri- 
tated feelings  of  Ireland.  In  dealing  with 
that  subject,  he  thooght  he  could  satisfy 
Che  House,  from  the  nature  of  the  des- 
patches themselves,  that  it  was  impossible 
they  could  have  any  such  tendency ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  they  were  of 
a  nature  highly  calculated  to  keep  it  alive. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  correspondence 
of  the  marquis  Wellesley  was  only  brought 
down  when  the  object  was  to  justify  the 
passing  of  any  measures  of  seventy  against 
Irehind.  He  thought  such  a  statement 
exceedingly  unfair.    When  a  temporary 
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evil  existed  in  Ireland,  the  marquis's  des- 
patches were  brou^t  forward  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  what  was  iu  nature,  and  what 
was  the  best  temporary  remedy,  that  the 
House  might  be  enabled  to  form  a  better 
judgment  on  the  subject.  On  the  Orange 
Societies,  and  on  the  Catholic  Association, 
parliament  bad  legislated  on  the  respon.^ 
lubility  of  government,  and  might  safely 
do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  He  thought 
that  there  was  no  measure  so  little  likely 
to  produce  the  effect  of  allaying  the  irri* 
tation  of  Ireland.  The  second  object 
which  the  hon.  member  seemed  to  expect 
would  be  gained,  was»  to  induce  the 
House  of  Lords  to  alter  the  opinion  they 
had  formed  on  this  subject.  Now,  on 
that,  he  must  say,  that  he  thought  they 
were  already  as  sufficiently  informed  as 
they  could  be  by  any  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant's  despatches ;  for  the  marquis  of 
Wellesley,  exercising  the  privileges  of  a 
peer,  had  already  expressed  his  opinion 
by  his  vote,  and  had  thereby  declari^d 
that  his  former  opinion  reroaineo  unaltered. 
If  this  motion  was  meant  to  have  the  ef- 
fect of  putting  the  noble  lord  under  an 
examination,  the  hon.  member  should 
have  come  down  to  the  House  prepared 
to  offer  the  motion  in  that  form.  He 
thought  that  there  bad  been  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  present  motion,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  oppose  it. 

Sir «/.  Newport  said,  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  speaking  on  a  question,  which 
intimately  regarded  the  peace,  happiness, 
comfort,  and  security  of  nve  or  six  millions 
of  the  king's  subjects.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  thought  there  was  no  ground 
for  the  motion.  In  that  opinion  he  essen- 
tially differed  from  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, as  he  conceived  that  it  was  essential 
to  the  happiness  of  that  country,  that  the 
legislature  should  be  informed  of  the 
opinions  of  a  man  so  highly  gifted  as  the 
marquis  Wellesley,  who  had  so  long 
been  acquainted  with  Ireland,  and  who 
had  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  body— (in  spite  of  what 
bad  passed  he  would  not  relmquish  that 
phrase)— in  effi^cting  so  much  towards 
the  tranquillisation  of  Ireland.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  ascertain  what 
measures  that  noble  person  held  to  be 
most  eligible  for  permanently  quieting  that 
country.  For  his  own  part  he  disliked 
the  easy  slothful  temper  m  which  some  of 
his  majesty's  ministers  looked  upon 
this  subject.  He  disliked  *<  things  as 
they  were'*  in  Ireland.    He  was  not  easy 


at  beholding  those  heavings  of  dissatis* 
faction  and  dbappointment,  as  they  had 
been  described  by  the  Attomey-genersi 
fur  Ireland, 


-Ignes 


Sappositos  cineri  doloso/' 
He  deeply  deplored  the  illiberal  zeal  with 
which  the  heat  of  religious  animosities 
had  been  fanned  almost  into  a  flame. 
What  a  spectacle itwas  for  Europe,  to  be* 
hold  one  part  of  the  people  induced  to 
set  the  bells  ringing  by  way  of  demonstra- 
tion of  triumph  over  another  portion  of  the 
people,  as  if  there  had    been    another 
victory  of  Waterloo.     What  could  tend 
so  speedily  to  bring  down  destruction  upon 
the  church  establishment  i    The  people 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  practices 
which  had  been  resorted  to,  to  secure  the 
defeat  of  the  Catholic  bill.    In  particular, 
he  adverted  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  the  government,  who  had 
made  use  of  the  opportunity  of  the  com- 
mittee to  put  many  questions  to  the  Ca* 
tholio  clergy  who  submitted  themselves  to 
examination.     That    noble  lord  should 
have  given  them  plainly  to  understand, 
in  the  first  instance,  that  which  be  only 
made  known  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill ;  namely,  that  at  no  time,  nor  under 
any  circumstance,  did  he  deem  it  possible 
to  admit  the  Catholics  to  the  high  privi- 
leges of  the  constitution.    That  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of   a  fair  and 
honourable  mind.    Why  the  noble  lord 
did  not  adopt  it,  was  best  known  to  him- 
self.   He  complained,  too,  of  the  part 
taken  by  a  rignt  reverend  prelate  in  at- 
tributing   the    opinions  contained  in  a 
speech  delivered  by  a  Catholic  clergyman 
to  the  Board  of  Catholics,  though  it  must 
have  been  known  that  a  whole  day  did 
not  pass  over  before  those  opinions  were 
disowned,  and  marked  with  reprobation 
by  that  board.    He  deplored  the  infatua- 
tion which  existed  in  the  councils  of  the 
Crown,  which  disposed  them  continually 
to  lead  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  verge 
of  peril,  and   leave  them  there.    Lord 
Bacon  had  said  truly,  *'  that  the  witidom 
of  these  latter  times  in  princes'  affairs  Is 
rather   fine   deliveries    and  shiftings    of 
dangers  and  mischiefs  when  they  are  near, 
than  solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep 
them  aloof.    But  this  is  but  to  try  mas- 
teries with  fortune.     And  let  men  beware 
how  they  neglect  and  suffer  matter  of 
trouble  to  be  prepared ;  for  no  man  can 
forbid    the  sparlc,    nor  tell  whence    it 
may  come/'    So  said  lord  Bacoo,  Mid  so 
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said  be.  He  could  not  predict  the  liaae 
and  all  the  teparate  circumattncet ;  bat 
he  looked  upon  the  fiat  formidable  and 
succeuful  attempt  to  separate  a  consider- 
able body  of  her  subjects  from  ber,  as 
nothing  less  than  singmg  the  deatb»beU  of 
England.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the 
Inward  hatred  in  which  this  country  was 
beheld  by  the  Holy  Allies;  how  jealous 
they  were  of  her  power,  her  grandeur,  her 
opulence;  how  muoh  they  envied  her 
those  advantages;  and  how  resolutely 
they  would  be  league^  per  fas  et  nefas,  to 
deprive  her  of  them  shoukl  ad  opportunity 
be  given  them*  The  disunien  of  Ireland 
was  a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
our  most  deadly  enemies,  which  they 
would  wield  against  us  with  terrible  fovce. 
The  noUe  marqais  (Anglesey)  who  had 
displayed  such  a  readiness  to  draw  his 
•word^  might  find  ether  persons  to  contend 
with  than  the  unarmed  Irish  peasantry. 
There  could  be  no  greater  delusion,  than 
to  suppose  that  Ireland  would  remain 
tranquil :  he  knew  the  country  welU  and 
certainly  would  not  answer  that,  ere  long 
ks  situation  would  not  assume  a  fearful 
shape.  If  a  state  of  things  were  revived, 
aknilar  to  tliat  in  1798,  the  House  should 
recollect,  that  now  tliere  were  a  million 
more  people  than  at  that  time.  It  was 
to  enable  the  House  to  judge  what  was 
really  the  state  of  Ireland,  that  he  wished 
to  have  the  despatches  of  the  lord  lieu»- 
tenant  produced*  He  had  heard  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Seoretary  for 
Ireland ;  but,  both  from  situation  and  age 
be  thought  the  opinion  of  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant more  entitled  to  his  respect.  He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  outrages 
of  1780  and  of  1807 ;  he  knew  what  was 
their  object,  and  bow  the  people  were 
gulled  and  deluded  into  the  adoption  of 
false  opinions.  Il  was  to  prevent  them 
from  again  having  lecourse  to  such 
practices,  to  show  that  this  was  not  at  all 
a  question  of  religion,  but  a  question 
of  monopoly,  in  which  a  &w  interested 
mea  strove^  to  exclude  the  large 
mass  of  their  fellow-subjects  (rota  a 
full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the 
constitution,  that  be  wished  every  sort  of 
information  to  be  hud  before  the  House. 
The  people  were^  ia  those  instances,  made 
the  tools  of  artfol  designing  men,  who 
strove,  by  acting  on  their  passions  and 
pr^udices,  to  gain  an  ascendancy  in  the 
country,  at  the  expense  of  the  community, 
and  to  the  injury  of  the  coostitutioa. 
Rel^ion,  it  wat  now  well  known,  bad 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  It  wu 
only  a  monopoly  in  power  which  was  in- 
tended. He  was  anxious  that  the  people 
should  not  again  be  made  the  tools  of 
those  who  wished  to  get  or  maintain  an 
ascendancy  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
at  large,  and  therefore  he  would  8up|>orl 
the  present  motion. 

Mr.  Curteit  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
exnlaia  why  bo  voted  as  he  had  done  on 
this  question.  The  general  opinion  in 
the  county  which  ho  represented  was 
against  die  Catholics.  He  had  had  a 
great  many  petitions  to  present  agansi 
ibe  measure,  and  not  one  for  it ;  and  it 
would  have  been  treason  against  bit  coa* 
stituentoif  ho  had  voted  m  the  measure 
of  Catholic  emaaeipation. 

Mr.  Brcwniom  said,  it  seemed  to  be  the 
opinion  of  some  hon.  members^  that  this 
motion  placed  the  supporters  of  die  Ca« 
tholic  question  in  an  awkward  dileamia. 
This  might  be  the  case;  but  he  would 
extricate  himself  from  it,  by  giving  his 
decided  support  to  the  rooti^m*  He 
would  vote  in  this  way,  because  he  was 
most  anxious  to  procure  all  the  informal 
tton  in  his  power  respecting  the  state  of 
Ireland,  fluring  two  sessions  they  had 
been  engaged  in  obtaining  all  possime  in- 
formation on  the  afiairs  oif  Ireland,  from 
aU  classes  and  denominationo  of  Iri^  sub- 
jects^from  the  judges  on  the  bench  to 
the  meanest  officer  of  their  ooorts,  from 
tiie  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  church  to  its  humblest  minister— 
from  grave  ecclesiastics — from  general 
oficers^-^from  all  who  were  in  the  least 
likely  to  furnish  any  thing  to  the  general 
stock.  He  thought  it,  then,  neither 
wise  to  themselves  nor  courteous  to  the 
individual,  to  leave  out  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  whose  high  situation,  eminent 
talents,  and  great  influence,  were  likely 
to  produce  more  of  that  informatida  than 
could  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
At  aU  times  must  he  have  been  anxious 
to  know  t^  opinion  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
oMreland  upon  any  auostioa  a&cting  the 
well-being  of  Irelaoa;  but  be  was  move 
particularly  anxious  for  it  at  a  time  when 
mquiry  had  beoemo  the  order  of  tho  day^ 
and  when  the  lord  lieutenant  was  the 
marquis  Wellesley.  The  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary had  said,  that  the  House  knew 
the  noble  lord's  opinions  suficiently,  be- 
cause he  bad  voted  by  proxy  for  Uie  biM. 
The  consequence  was  not  so  plain  aa  it 
would  thus  appear.  Many  noble  lords—* 
the  custom  profailed  amcDg;  Irish  iorda— ^ 
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spoke  one  way,  ami  voted  another.  How 
cbula  the  House  be  sure,  unless  they  were 
allowed  to  judge  by  their  o«rn  eyes,  that 
a  lord  lieutenant  might  not  have  voted  one 
way,  and  written  another  ?  It  was  well 
knowQ  that  there  was  a  correspondence 
of  that  noble  marquis,  lying  in  the  office 
of  the  right  hop.  the  Home  Secretary. 
What  sympathy  could  there  b^  between 
the  noble  marquis  and  his  right  hon. 
friend?  Did  the  lord  lieutenant  partake 
in  any  way  of  the  opinions  of  the  right  hon. 


I 


entfeman,  who  was  so  far  from  Thinking 


'atholic  emancipation  just  as  to  Ireland 
generally,  that  neither  then  nor  at  any 
other  time  did  he  think  that  it  could  be 
conceded?  This,  he  acknowledged^  had 
been  his  own  opinion  up  to  a  late  period. 
He  had  held  that  opinion  as  long  as  he 
eould  conscientloudy — as  long  as  there 


was  any  tenable  ground  for  supporting  it ; 
iind  he  had  been  willing  to  hoJQ  that  opi- 
nion as  long  as  possible.  But  ^e  now 
found  no  temd)le  ground.  There  was  no 
shadow  of  argument  urged^  through  all 
the  long  debates  on  this  subject,  which 
coMld  justif^r  the  continued  denial  of  the 
Catholic  claims  [cheers].  It  was  be- 
cause be  had  felt  the  hollowness  of  his 
former  opinioDS— had  seen  the  total  want 
of  any  arguments  in  their  favour— that 
he  had  been  compelled  to  change  his 
opinion,  and  to  take  the  course  which 
he  found  prescribed  by  reason,  po- 
licy, expediency,  and  justice.  He  there- 
fore  deeply  regretted  the  opinions  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department,  and  of  his  noble  colleague, 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  had  not  only 
said,  that  the  time  was  not  arrived,  but 
that  neither  now,  nor  at  any  future  time 
could  the  concession  be  made.  Was  this 
wise  conduct  in  statesmen?  Was  it  the 
Unguage  of  wise  ministers  of  state  to  say 
of  a  nation-^'*  Be  they  loyal,  peaceable, 
and  submissive— be  they  patient  as  Job — 
let  them  shed  their  blood  in  their  country's 
cause — let  them  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  their  countrji's  burthens — be  the 
justice  of  their  claims  ever  so  clear,  ever 
so  irresistible,  they  and  the  constitution 
must  for  evei^  continue  to  be  aliens? 
This  was  a  declaration  full  of  disappoint- 
ment and  danger  to  unhappy  Ireland. 
That  distracted  country  wt^not  only  con- 
Mn^d  to  be  the  prey  pf  ;dmo&t  every  po- 
litical misery,  but  ey^  restrained  from 
fi^Q  consolation  of  j^ope.Tr 
^^ifgiawfii  sarnn^  dot^fni  ^SMt%,  where  peace 
/^jdrestw. never  ^jvell,  hppe  never  comes, 
▼  Oil.  XIII. 
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That  comeii  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
StUl  urges.*" . 

He  gave  credit  to   the  opponents  of 
concession  in  the  cabinet  for  conscien* 


tiousness ;  but  he  complained  that,  though 
conscientious,  they  assigned  reasons  which 
were  contradictory,  which  were  pot  con- 
sistent, which  were  not  intelligible ;  and 
he  therefore  considered  it  an  unjustifiable 
liberty  on  the  part  of  statesmen  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  to  act  as  if  they 
made  playthings  of  a  great  country  and  a 
mighty  people. — A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  danger  to  be  apprehended  by 
the  established  church  from  a  union  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  with  the  Catho- 
lics of  England.  Mr.  Blake  had  stated, 
however,  that  there  was  no  probability 
that  the  measure  would  promote  a  union 
between  the  Catholics  of  both  countries 
dangerous  to  the  church.  If  he  thought 
so,  he  would  be  against  it.  But  were 
there  no  other  causes  of  disunion  ?  When 
the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
were  Catholics — when  seventy-five  oF  the 
Irish  members  had  voted  for  their  eman- 
cipation— when  the  sense  of  that  country 
If  as  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  yet  that  sense 
was  utterly  neglected — when  the  voice  of 
their  representathres  was  regarded  at 
nought,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Ireland  were  treated  with  scorn — when 
the  people,  after  being  promised  the  legi- 
timate enjoyment  of  the  constitution  were 
thrown  back  in  despair — when  alL  these 
things  were  considered,  be  would  ask, 
whether  more  causes  of  disunion  were  not 
to  be  found  in  the  rejection  of  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  than  could  be  feared  from  their 
concession  ?  But  the  Catholic  question 
would  ultimately  be  carried.  In  point  of 
argument  it  had  already  been  carried.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  much  that  press- 
ed for  instant  adoption  would  be  delayed 
with  great  peril  to  the  country.  Much 
that  was  refused  might  be  immediately 
granted  with  great  advantage.  Deep  and 
fearful  traces  had  been  left  in  the  feelings 
of  the  Irish,  by  the  harsh  treatment  of 
this  country ;  and  those  traces  could  not 
be  effaced  but  by  Catholic  emancipation. 
He  had  not  intended  to  have  said  so  much, 
but  he  could  not  remain  silent  on  such  a 
subject.  The  hon.  member  concluded  by 
expressing  his  thanks  to  his  hon.  friena 
for  the  able,  temperate,  and  convincing 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  forward 
the  motion ;  to  which  he  gave  his  most 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ptel  said,  he  entirely 
.  S  K 
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agreed  wJth  the  hon,  mover^  in  deprecat- 
ing every  topic  of  exasperation,  and  every 
expression  that  could  aggravate  disap- 
pointment. So  sensible  was  be  of  the 
ibrce  of  this  recommendation,  that  no- 
thing which  could  be  said,  however  pro- 
voking, should  divert  him  from  the  course 
dictated  by  his  sense  of  duty.  If  any 
thing  could  divert  him  from  that  course, 
it  would  be  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
friend  who  had  just  sat  down.  His  opi- 
nions upon  the  Catholic  question,  he  had 
entertained  ever  since  he  had  entered  on 
public  life ;  and  in  doing  so  he  had  had 
the  good  fortune  to  concur  with  his  hon. 
friend  until  within  the  last  six  weeks. 
His  hon.  friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an 
apology  from  him,  for  continuing  of  the 
same  opinion*  His  hon.  friend  thought  it 
necessary  to-  call  upon  him  to  explain 
why  he,  too,  was  not  converted  by  the 
evidence  of  Dr»  Doyle,  telling  him  that 
the  cause  was  hollow,  that  the  ground  was 
utterly  untenable.  Now,  he  admitted 
that  if  his  hon..  friend  felt  the  ground  un- 
tenable, that  was  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  hon. 
friend's  sincerity,,  and  if  he  himself  had 
&lt  the  same  motives,  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  and 
defied  all  attacks  for  so  doing.  But,  he 
would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupy 
ground  which  he  did  not  feel  untenable. 
He  would  beg  to  be  allowed  with  those 
who  thought  with  him,  to  continue  of  the 
same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same  light  had 
not  broken  in  upon  them  which  had 
broken  in  upon  his  hon.  friend.  About 
six  weeks  ago  his  hon.  friend  had  present- 
ed a  petition  from  certain  Orangemen 
complaining  of  certain  calumnies,  and  had 
expressed  a  determination  to  press  the 
matter  to  inquiry.  He  had  thereupon 
besought  his  hon.  friend  to  forego  his  in- 
tentions, and  not  to  provoke  any  unne- 
cessary discussion.  He  had  addressed 
his  hon.  friend  as  the  chosen  advocate  of 
the  Orange  party  in  that  House ;  and  it 
was  certainly  too  much  for  his  hon.  friend 
to  turn  round  and  accuse  him  of  a  want 
of  uniformity  I  and  of  having  no  system. 
Wrong  in  his  opinions  he  might  be,  but 
surely  they  were  uniform  and  consistent. 
Of  all  persons,  his  hon.  friend  was  the  last 
who  ought  to  bring  the  charge. — With 
regard  to  the  question  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, he  never  approached  it  without 
reluctance.  He  could  safely  affirm,  that 
be  hid  on  no  occaaioa  stood  forth  to  op- 
pose the  petitions  of  the  Catbofica  with- 
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out  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  resist  the  claims  of  so  large  a 
body  of  his  fellow-subjects ;  for  whom  he 
entertained  all  those  friendly  sentimenta 
that  he  felt  for  all  classes  of  his  majesty's 
subjects,  but  whose  applications  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  the 
constitution  decidedly  to  oppose.  Nor 
could  there  justly  be  made  a  charge  of 
want  of  cordiality  amongst  the  different 
members  of  the  administration ;  and  for 
the  truth  of  this  he  would  confidently  ap- 
peal to  his  right  hon.  friend  near  him,  the 
most  powerful  and  eloquent  supporter  of 
the  Catholic  cause  in  the  government. 
The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  question 
had  not  impeded  any  of  the  duties  of  go- 
vernment. His  most  earnest  desire  had 
ever  been  that  the  law  should  be  impar- 
tially and  indiflferently  administered  be* 
tween  Catholic  and  Protestant.  Let  it  be 
proved  to  him  that  in  any  case  the  con- 
trary had  happened,  and  he  would  be  the 
first  to  propose  that  the  injustice  should 
be  remedied.  He  thought  that  every  fii^ 
vour  which  might  be  extended  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  ought  to  be  extended  in 
proportion  to  the  respectability,  rank,  and 
opulence  of  the  candidates  for  them* 
Into  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, on  which  he  had  before  troubled  the 
House  on  many  occasions,  he  did  not  at 
present  mean  to  enter.  He  would  only 
add,  on  that  point,  that  whatever  differ- 
ences might  subsist  between  him  and  some 
of  his  hon.  colleagues  on  this  question,  he 
would  not  hesitate  in  other  cases  where 
no  such  differences  existed,  to  give  them 
his  most  cordial  support.  His  hon.  friend 
had  referred  pretty  largely,  but  surely 
somewhat  irregularly,  to  what  had  re- 
cently taken  place  in  another  House.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  insist 
that  this  reference  was  by  no  means 
strictly  in  order.  But  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet opposite  had  gone  furttier ;  for  he 
had  referred  to  tlie  proceeding  in  com- 
mittees of  the  other  House.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  had  even  gone  to  the  ex- 
tent of  pointing  out  what  questions  ought 
and  what  ought  not  to  have  been  put  in 
those  committees  to  the  witnesses.  But 
how  was  it  possible  for  the  right  hon.  ba- 
ronet to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  questions  that  were  to  be  put 
to  witnessesnot before  him — notbefore&ia 
House  ^  It  was  really  a  very  bad,  as  well 
as  an  inconvealent,  practice,  to  allude  ia 
thismaimer  to  theproceedioga  of  theolhar 
House.^Bal^  he  would  now  come  to  die 
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dry  parlUuneDtary  question  on  the  nioiion 
aubmi  ttedbyihe  hoiD.  ineniberfor  Limerick; 
Baiiie)y»  wketlier  or  no  certain  detpatcbes 
auppoted  lo  exist— for  bia  hon.  friend  had 
admitted  that  of  the  positive  existence  of 
aach  despatches  he  had  no  knowledge — 
ahould  be  laid  on  the  table  of  that  House  ? 
But,  he  begged  first  to  ask,  before  he  al- 
luded to  anr  of  those  extensive  questions 
which  had  that  night  been  gone  into,  whe- 
ther any  parliamentary  ground  had  been 
laid  for  the  production  of  those  papers? 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session  a  motion 
had  been  made  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Aasociation  ;  and  in  a  later  pe- 
riod of  it,  a  bill  had  been  brought  in  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  CisithoTics  from 
their  present  disabiliyes.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  notice  of  a  motion  was 
given  by  an  hon.  member  for  the  pro- 
duction of  communications  which  govern- 
ment might  have  received  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholic  Aaaociation;  but,  so  httle 
importance  was  attadied  to  it,  that  upon 
the  night  on  which  the  motion  was  to 
have  come  on,  no  House  at  all  was  made. 
The  second  questten  had  been  carried 
through  the  House  without  the  same  sort 
of  motion  for  papers  being  renewed.  Yet 
DOW,  when  both  those  questions  had  been 
discussed,  the  hon.  gentleman  moved  for 
theprodoctio»  of  papers  that  could  only 
have  been  called  for,  he  should  have 
thought,  on  one  of  those  preceding  oc- 
caaions^— and  of  papers  which  he  supposed 
only,  but  did  not  know  to  exist.  The 
hon.  member  called  for  their  production 
-— «nd,  for  what  purpose,  now  that  both 
those  questions  had  been  disposed  of  for 
the  oresent?  Whv,  in  order  to  convert 
the  House  of  Lords  1  But  in  the  alter- 
native  of  such  supposed  papers  never 
hailing  existed  at  all,  then  he  meant  to 
propose  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  lord 
lieutenant,  for  having  failed  to  transmit 
despatches  of  this  character.  Such  par- 
liamentary grounds  he  had  never  till  now 
beard  assigned  for  the  production  of  any 
public  papers.  But,  what  were  the  terms 
of  the  motion?— <*  that  all  despatches  re- 
lating to  the  ori^pn,  nature,  anid  effects  of 
religious  animositiea  in  that  country  be 
produced."  There  was  no  limitation, 
therefore,  as  to  time  or  place.  He  must 
really  ask  his  hon.  ftiena  to  leave  those 
who  had  the  responsifoilitv  on  their  shoul- 
dera  to  jiidge,  under  such  circumstances, 
whfiitber  the  production  of  the  papers  in- 
tended by  so  extensive  e  motion  would 
bf  pf(>dfictm  ef  that  good  which  h(s  un- 


questionably contemplated.  Of  course, 
those  papers  might  include  all  that  the 
lord  lieutenant  had  written  to  the  govern^ 
ment,  relative  to  Orange  lodges  and  Asso- 
ciations that  now,  as  he  believed,  ei^isted 
no  longer.  He  sincerely  hoped  they  did 
not,  and  that  he  should  never  see  the  day 
when  they  were  revived.  If  they  were 
extinct,  could  any  good  follow  from  the 
production  of  papers  that  might  tend. to 
revive  the  unhappy  feelings  that  had  once 
been  excited  ?  Could  not  his  hon.  friend 
suppose  that  there  might  be  very  good 
reasons  for  the  government's,  declining, 
at  this  juncture,  to  produce  any  commu* 
nications  that  might  so  have  passed  be- 
tween them  and  the  lord  lieutenant  i  Upon 
all  these  grounds,^  he  doubted  whether,  if 
the  House  were  in  possession  of  all  these 
despatches,  his  hon.  friend  could  effect 
any  good  result  by  his  motion.  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  no  sort  of  wish  to  con- 
ceal what  the  real  opinions  of  the  lord 
lieutenant  were.  Those  opinions  were 
already  matters  of  record;  and  he  should 
but  deceive  the  House  if  be  did  not  ex- 
plicitly state,  that  the  same  sentiments 
which  that  noble  lord  had  expressed  in 
bis  speeches  formerly,  and  latterly  by 
proxy,  were  still  warmly  maintained  and 
cherished  by  him.  For  the  reasons  he 
had  already  submitted,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  opposing  the  mo-> 
tion. 

Mr.  Bronmlcm  explained.  He  had  not 
intended  to  accuse  the  <right  hon.  gentle- 
man of  want  of  uniformity.  On  the  con- 
trary he  was  prepared  to  admit  it.  The 
want  of  Uniformity  of  system,  so  mani- 
fest in  the  conduct  of  the  government  on 
this  question,  was  what  he  complained  <o£ 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  expla- 
nation which  had  just  been  offered  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  done  away  witli  the 
necessity,  for  the  greater  part,  of  the  ob- 
servations he  himself  had  intended  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  Tiie  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  accused  the  hon.  member  of 
speaking  as  if  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
infallible. 

Mr.  Pee/. — <*  I  am  sure  I  never  said 
any  such  thing." 

LordJioAii  Russell-^Aiany  rate  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  said,  that  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  reading  the  House  a  lecturoi^ 
or  aomething  to  that  effect,  intimatiinf^ 
some  dissatisfaction  with  the  tone  pf  hisk 
speech.  Now,  he  OHist  declare  that  he 
had  never  heard  aspeech  which  had  been; 
lessrcbaraote^ieed  by  any  thing  lik^e  a  dipn 
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tatorfal  tone,  than  that  of  the  hon.gentl#- 
Man.  As  to  the  change  of  opinion!  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  obtenred 
upon,  there  were  occasions,  nndoubtedly, 
upon  which  it  was  not  entitled  to  any  re- 
apect.  But,  when  he  saw  an  indiTidual 
possessing  laree  property  in  Ireland,  and 
extensive  family  connexions,  like  the  hon. 
gentleman,  exposing  himself  to  great  per- 
ftonal  obloquy  by  conscientiously  espous- 
ing a  different  opinion  on  a  great  public 
question  from  that  which  he  had  formerly 
entertained,  then  he  most  say,  that  change 
was  a  roerttorioos  act  of  duty.  As  this 
was  the  last  opportmiity  that  might  be  af- 
forded  to  members  of  delivering  their 
sentiments  on  the  aflBurs  of  Ireland,  he 
was  anxious  to  oifier  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  He  had  given  his  support  to  the 
two  collateral  measures,  because  they 
seemed  likely  to  fivour  the  accomplfsfa- 
luent  of  the  general  question.  His  prin- 
cipal reason  ror  supporting  them  was,  that 
Ihe  ff olden  opportunity  which  presented 
itself  might  not  be  lost  for  settmg  the 
Catholic  question  at  rest;  at  the  same 
time,  he  wished  not  to  be  considered  as 
bound  in  future  to  support  such  measures 
if  they  should  be  brought  forward.  With- 
out meaning  to  impute  any  unworthy  mo- 
tives to  those  members  of  the  cabinet 
who  were  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they 
could  reconcile  it  with  th^ir  duty,  to  con- 
tinue in  office  with  persons  who  held  that 
those  claims  ought  never  to  be  conceded. 
He  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to 
have  an  administration  strong  fin  their 
united  opposition  to  Catholic  concessions : 
it  would  be  worse  for  the  Catholics,  but 
better  for  the  empire  at  large.  He  could 
understand  times  and  circumstances  when 
the  resignation  of  ministers  on  such  a 
ground  might  be  uncalled  for;  such  for 
mstance,  was  the  case  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
told  lord  Fingal  (and  he  lord  J.  Russell, 
had  it  from  lord  Fingal)  that  his  own 
(pinions  were  ouite  in  fiavour  of  Cstholic 
emancipation,  but  the  king  would  not 
hear  of  it,  and  he  thought  the  war  could 
Bot  be  carried  on,  if  the  government  were 
dissolved,  and  it  wss  of  more  impor- 
tance to  carry  on  the  war  than  to  carry 
the  Catholic  question.  Now,  this  might 
bave  been  very  presumptuous  conduct, 
00  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  it,  at  any 
fate,  contained  a  plain  and  intelligible 
ipround  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion. But,  whist  was  there  in  the  sttua- 
tioii  of  aBidrs  at  the  present  moment  that 
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coold  be  compared,  either  fin  point  of  et- 
isthig  danger  as  to  our  foroign  relatfiont^ 
or  of  the  great  advantage  to  bo  gaitied  by 
a  perseverance  hi  rejecting  the  dsinis  of 
the  Catholics,  with  the  |>eriod  at  whieh 
Mr.  Pitt  made  use  of  this  aligomeilt  to 
justify  the  line  of  conduct  which  bO 
adopted  f  The  situation  of  the  county 
was  now,  in  all  respects,  ossemiidlydi^. 
fbrent  from  what  it  then  i9%B.  Wlmt 
question  was  nsore  important  thaa  that 
which  involved  Catholic  emancipation} 
What  questiotti  the  refusid  of  which  was 
so  surrounded  with  perils  I  lb  bb  vie# 
of  the  question,  the  state  in  which  Irolaod 
was  Vvol  deprived  the  coontnr  of  that 
strength,  in  the  estimation  of  Foteign 
powers,  which  it  would  othorwiso  pos* 
sess.  If  we  felt  it  right  to  threaten  wai\ 
they  would  reply— **  We  know  you  can* 
not  go  to  war ;  there  is  a  wound  whleh 
we  will  rip  up  if  you  attempt  it,  and  thai 
is — ^Irdand.''  If  the  vacillating  oonduct 
of  the  government  brought  on  a  coovuU 
sion  in  Ireland^  how  would  the  ministeri 
be  able  to  answer  to  the  peof^e  and  tho 
throne?  The  king  would  naturallvosk 
what  had  produced  such  convubioiis } 

J  he  ministers  must  reply—"  Because  wo 
ive  denied  your  Roman  Citholle  aub* 
jects  those  rights  and  concessions  wMA 
they  requhred.''  The  kmg  must  tbeO 
complain,  that  these  councillors  wboao 
oath  bound  them  to  advise  bhn  to  tibo 
best  of  their  cunning  and  ability,  imd  not 
advised  the  adoption  of  a  measure  that 
would  have  averted  so  serious  a  calannty* 
This  was  his  decided  opinion ;  and  as  ^la 
might  be  the  last  opportunity  aftbrdod 
him  in  the  present  session,  he  felt  it  bii 
duty  to  declare  it  to  the  House.  It  ap« 
peered  to  him  that  until  the  measure 
should  be  accotnplished,  not  only  was 
there  no  chance  of  tranquillity  for  Ireiaud^ 
but  of  security  for  the  empire  at  large. 

Colonel  BagaoM  said,  he  could  not  de- 
scribe the  feelings  with  which  he  ^onld 
return  to  his  native  country,  after  the  reu 
jection  of  the  Catholic  dahns.  Ho 
thought  that  the  prime  nrinister,  when  Bo 
dismissed  the  questiooi  should  have  point* 
ed  out  some  substftoVe  for  tran^HiciM 
Ireland  [cheersi].  One  noble  loiid  lhi$ 
indeed,  suggested  a  Irembdy,  but  to  hHki 
he  would  ^ply  the  old  p^ov^,  ^  Therel 
nothing  like  leffther"  [a  lau^],  BOI  it 
was  incumbent  on  thb  lioblo  Idr^  M  ttfe 
head  of  the  administration  to  atiftO  #M 
remedy  lie  would  provide. 

Lord'jb.  CrotDfT  awd>  he  4ft  ^AtlWrii 
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rdiicflalice  at  feelidg  himself  obliged  to 
opfMWe  the  Btotion  of  the  bon.  member 
for  Limerick.  The  coorte  he  should  feel 
it  his  dutj  to  porsue  in  parliament  was 
ndvr,  and  wonld,  unquestionably,  hereafter 
be,  directed  to  the  object  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  If  he  thought  the  TOte  he 
wa^  about  to  give  would  at  all  prejudice 
the  interests  of  that  great  question,  he 
ihould  feel  no  hesitation  in  adopting  a  dif- 
ferent course  of  proceeding*  A  time 
there  was,  when  a  certain  degree  of  per* 
senal  feeling  and  individual  regard  was 
mixed  up  with  his  convictions ;  but  at  pre* 
sent  all  his  feelings  were  merged  and  for* 
gotten  in  the  overwhelming  necessity  of 
the  measure,  add  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  great  and  paramount  Question  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  should  henceforth 
be  directed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  if  he  thought  we  production  of  these 
papers  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  general  measure,  he  should  not  resist 
the  motion ;  and  he  should  be  equally  dis- 
posed to  accede  to  it,  if  he  thought  it 
would  alhy  the  irritation  which  might  na- 
turalljr  arise  from  the  defeat  of  the  Catho- 
lic claimsb  He  considered  that  to  be  the 
main  grdund  on  which  the  motion  was 
founddl;  for  although  it  had  been  stated, 
that  the  absence  of  the  supposed  inform- 
ation in  the  documents  would  incur  a  cen* 
sore  aj^ost  the  marouis  Wellesley,  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  his  bon.  friend 
had  no  indirect  view  of  that  kind  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  motion.  But,  he  really 
could  not  see  how  the  effect  of  tranquil-^ 
liaing  the  country  would  be  produced  by 
consenting  to  the  motion.  As  his  ri^t 
'  bon.  friend  had  observed,  it  was  quite  im-* 
probid»le  that  there  should  not  be  mixed 
np  in  the  correspondence  referred  to,  de- 
tails of  various  kinds  connected  with  the 
condition  of  that  unfortunate  country  (for 
80  be  must  call  her)  which  being  published^ 
would  unavoidably  produce  eflects  and 
Sensations  the  very  opposite  to  those  Which 
Che  hon.  metnber  for  Lknerick  contem- 
plated. On  that  groutid  alone  he  should 
tfiink  it  inexpedient  to  comply  with  the 
ikiotton.  But,  th^  ^ery  line  or  arguhient 
whidi  had  been  ttten  on  ^lis  otcasionby 
Mi^Ott;  friend  was  intich  teere  likely  to 
6>ddBate  Imd  assuage  the  ^ngry  feelings 
#hKdi'tie  di&precated,  than  any  papers 
#o<i)d  be  that  bib  mottdn  eovdi  includes 
He  Iras  anxious  t6  do  justice  to  his  bon; 
fHend  for  the  tone  ktiB  manner l^itfi  wfdch,^ 
ai'^  moment  if£  pecidiMy  angry  ftU^i 


ing,  be  had  opened  this  disoossioo.  Widi 
respect  to  the  last  occasion  upon  whick 
the  bill  that  had  been  so  much  adverted 
to  was  before  the  House,  he  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  speak  particularly,  as  he 
could  only  have  weakened  the  effect  whidi 
had    been    produeed    by    the   eloquent 

3 leeches  of  the  most  able  of  its  advocates^ 
ut  he  had  expressed  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  pretty  clearly^  both  by  his  speeches 
and  his  votes  m  former  stages  of  tnat  bill, 
and  on  the  two  other  propositions  that 
had  been  adverted  to.  Those  votes  he 
had  given,  but  certainly  not  without  great 
reluctance,  besiution,  and  difficulty* 
The  noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  who  had  uu 
tacked  the  consistency  or  his  majesty's 
ministers,  had  done  them  the  justice  t6 
say,  that  he  imputed  to  them  no  want  <»f 
integrity;  but  still  the  noble  lord  had  ob* 
served,  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
they  could  reconcile  it  to  their  coosdenoea 
to  remain  in  office.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  session,  he  had  taken  an  opportti» 
nity  to  show,  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  showing,  why  tbd 
^emment  considered  that  il  was  not 
mconsistent  either  with  Aelr  duty  or  their 
honour^  for  ministers^  upon  questions 
wherein  they  were  affreed,  to  act  cordiaHy 
and  unreservedly  witn  these  who  diffinreo 
from  them  on  this  question.  He  could 
hardly,  as  a  minister,  expect  to  be  bo^ 
lieved  in  the  full  extent  to  which  he  was 
about  to  speak ;  but  he  would  sinr,  thibt  if 
he  thought  he  could  forward  the  great 
qoestion;of  Catholic  emancipation  bygbkf 
out  of  office,  he  would  resign  to-morrow. 
He  could  hardly  expect,  he  repeatcfd,  to 
be  believed  in  this  assertion,  sincere  as  it 
was,  without  some  allowance;  but  he 
ttiade  it  to  relieve  his  oiirn  conscience. 
At  the  same  time,  he  would  readily  ac^ 
knowledge  that  he  could  not  see  how 
ministers  could  be  called  upon  to  retire 
from  the  government,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  generally  satisfi^  with  them, 
and  when  he  did  not  Inow  how  a  govemii 
ment,  if  the  present  one  were  now  b^dkoH 
up,  eould  be  formed  who  should  be  ^nM* 
mous  on  this  question !  But  he  deprecated 
the  impression  which  it  niight  Mi  die 
purpose  of  some  persdns  to  diffine,  btH 
which  he  scaniely  aupbosed  was  ehuat^ 
Urined  by  his  hon.  friend-^^hat  the  qU«»> 
lion  of  CathoHc  ^mandpation  was  «6 
hopeless  as  it  was  madb  olit  to  be.  Hc^, 
himself  was  ttrock  with  Ae  rttnatkMh 
chrcumMatiije,  'tikat,  of  the  Ittth  meuilMtt 
Who  w#i^  AMmcaly  the  iuostirlotent  igatnH 
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U,  a  large  tauaiber  was  added  vefy  lately 
to  the  supportert  of  this  measure.  Al- 
though it  had  been  defeated  in  the  other 
House  of  parliameoty  yet  there  were  many 
peers  who  had  thought  it  their  duty  to 
give  a  vote  for  the  measure  which  they 
bad  formerly  withheld.  As  the  question 
luid  been  narrowed  to  so  small  a  compass^ 
be  oonceived  it  unnecessary  for  bim  to 
aoter  further  into  it. 

Lord  Graves  thou^t  it  his  duty  to  de- 
fond  his  noble  relative,  the  marquis  of 
Anglesey,  from  the  insinuations  which  bad 
been  made  against  bim.  His  sallant  rela- 
tive did  not  sute  that  he  wished  to  turn 
bis  sword  against  Ireland.  He  had  merely 
atated,  that  although  he  had  voted  for  the 
Catholics  on  a  former  occasion,  and  bad 
•very  desire  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  his 
fellow  subjects  in  Ireland,  yet  he  thought 
tbey  appeared  in  such  a  threatening  atti- 
tude, that  it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  them 
in  that  instance— that  was  to  say,  to  op«« 
Mae  their  admission  into  the  House  of 
reers  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
axpressioos  be  bad  used  were  leobnical,  aad 
ought  to  have  been  taken  in  a  civil  sense. 
His  gallant  relative  had  disinterestedly* 
fought  his  country's  battles,  and  would 
never  draw  hia  sword  unlefs*  it  was  to  ref^ 
f<ireigf)  invasion. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  be  should  but 
partially  imitate  the  example  of  those 
who  seemed  to  make  the  immediate  sub- 
ject of  the  motion  a  q^estioo  of  secondaffy 
importance,  and,  after  despatching  the 
matters  recently  touched  upon  in  a  very 
abort  digression)  proceed  at  once  to  state 
bis  views  of  Uie  arguments  by  wblch 
the  success  of  the  motion  was  attemoted 
to  be  marred.  The  grounds  upon  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  bad 
taken  his  stand,  he  understood  to  be  these; 
first,  he  asked,  why  the  House  was  to  be 
called  upon  to  go  back  to  an  indefinite 
period,  at  which  the  correspondence  was 
supposed  to  exist,  and  why  the  hon. 
mover  had  left  the  House  so  much  at  sea 
upon  the  subject?  To  that  he  should 
aay,  that  if  the  right  bon.  gentleman  had 
been  sincere,  in  his  objection,  it  was  quite 
cemp^tent  to  his  parHameotarr  skill  ta 
apply  an  effectual  remedy  to  the  defect, 
by  fimitiog  the  motion  to  some  precise 
yariod.  He  (Mr.  B.)  aa  a  friend  to  the 
^o^ooy  waa  willing  to  tender  bis  aid  for 
tlmt  purpose,  by  propoamg  to  insert  cev* 
tainworda;  and  be  waa  aure  bia  boo; 
friend  the  mover  would  have  no  objection 
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twdve  montha,^  or  any  other  probaUa 
period  at  which  this  corroayoodeaoo  m*^ 
nave  taken  place.  The  next  objection 
waa,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  ioformatioii 
moved  for,  could  not  anawer  any  good  pur- 
poae,  and  that  the  call  could  not  have  besm 
intended  for  any  other  purpoae,  than  to 
revive  unpleaaant  diacuaaiona  which  bad 
gone  by.  Hia  anawer  to  that  ma,— <Jimil 
the  motion  to  any  extent  that  you  pleaM^ 
alwaya  taking  care  that  it  be  "without  de- 
triment to  the  public  aervice'-— the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  limitation.  The  next 
objection  waa,  and  a  moat  eitraordinaiy 
and  nimble  evolution  it  waa  on  the  right 
hon.  gentlemao*a  part.  '*  How,*'  aaid  he^ 
**  do  you  know  that  auch  a  paper  aa  that 
you  move  for  ia  in  exiatence  ?''  Hia  an- 
awer to  that  waa,  that  ifhe  doubted  ila 
exiatence  before,  he  waa  now  perauaded 
that  it  waa  in  exiatencaw  Amoogat  the 
twelve  reaaona  alleged,  in  the  atory,  for 
not  aaluting,  waa  one  more  powerful  than 
all  the  rest ;  namely,  that  there  were  no 
guna  and  no  powdier ;  and  would  net  the 
right  hon»  geatleman'a  beat  anawer  to  tlua 
motion  be,  that  there  waa  no  paper? 
Let  the  r^ht  hon.  gentleman  only  deebune 
that  there  waa  no  auch  paper,  and  he 
(Mr.  B.)  abould  concur  wuh  bnn  in  oj^ 
poaiog  thia  motion  ;  nay,  he  waa  confident 
that  he  could  prevail  upon  bia  ban.  friend 
to  withdraw  it«  The  other  portion  of  the 
argument  aa  to  the  papera  anaweriog  no 
g<M>d  purpoae,  be  took  to  be  founded  upon 
Uie  preaumptioo,  that  heoauae  the  aeati>* 
menta  of  the  marquia  Wellesl^  upon  the 
Catholic  qucjation  were  already  knowa 
by  the  proxy  which  be  bad  given  in  tbe 
House  of  liorda,  no  document  could  ba 
wanted  to  throw  ftirther  light  on  that  aub^ 
ject.  Upon  thia  part  of  tbe  argument  ba 
joined  iaaue  with  toe  right  hon.  gentleman. 
He  waa  anxioua  to  see  the  desfMUcb  of  the 
noble  marquia,  if  it  waa  only  to  mark  the 
language  m  which  he  gave  bia  opinion* 
The  aimple  atateooent  of  hia  dumb  proxy»  ■ 
unconnected  with  tbe  relationa  wbidi 
that  bore  to  other  meaaurea  which  be  waa 
known  to  baae  recon)mended,.waa  wbol^ 
unaatiafactory.  It  waa  known  that,  at  tfaie 
opening,  of  the  aesaion,  a  recommendatioa 
waa  mwe  in  theking'a  q>eecb,  to  adopt  aa 
anned  law  againat  tbe  Catholic  Aaaocia!« 
tion:  of  Ireland,  imttomed  entirely  ax  tbe^ 
reasoning  of  tbe  fchig*a  viceroy,  tbat  aoob 
a  meaaure  waa  oecessary  to  &•  peace  oC 
Ireland.  .  Thia  opinion  of  hia  waa  preaantv 
ed  to  tboHouaeaa^Mreaultof  theeXf% 
w^Apimmn^mnA  obaerxalkift  4if  tbanoUamas* 
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quit.  But,  did  not  the  proxy  sobtequent- 
ly  given  by  that  noble  person,  prove  that 
inch  a  recommendation  did  not  come  un- 
attended by  some  suggestions  of  concilia- 
tion, havine  reference  more  or  less  to  the 
measure  of  which  he  avowed  himself  the 
iupporter  ?  If  any  country  was  ill  used  it 
was  Ireland ;  if  any  country  had  a  right  to 
complain  it  was  England.  But,  the  noble 
marquis  had  also  a  just  cause  of  complaint. 
Instead  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
fnaking  the  country  happy  under  the  sway 
of  an  undivided,  uniform,  and  consistent 
ffovemment,  he  was  condemned  to  witness 
ns  distraction  by  two  parties  pulling  differ- 
ent ways,  counteracting  each  other,  pro- 
ducing  discord,  disappomting  the  hopes  of 
the  country,  and  defeating  that  result 
Which  parliament  had  a  right  to  expect. 
The  country  had  a  right  to  complain  of 
the  system  of  misrule  and  mismanagement 
by  which  its  affiurs  were  administered,  and 
the  noble  marquis  had  a  right  to  com- 
plaui  at  being  made  the  victim  of  such  a 

Sstem,  Had  he  not  a  right  to  complain 
at  one  part  of  his  recommendations  (as- 
suming always  that  he  had  coupled  the 
suggestion  of  conciliatory  with  strong  mea- 
sures, until  it  was  disproved),  namely,  that 
of  strong  measures,  had  been  acted  upon ; 
and  that  the  other  for  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, had  been  rejected?  He  was  at 
least  entitled  to  justice  at  the  hands  of 
ministers ;  for  the  strong  measure  which 
he  advocated  was  passed,  whilst  the  mea- 
sure of  conciliation,  to  which  he  had  given^ 
by  his  proxy,  the  most  decisive  support, 
was  lost  in  the  other  House  of  parliament. 
-*He  (Mr  B.)  had  heard  much  of  the 
irregularity  of  alluding  to  what  had  occur- 
red in  another  place  upon  that  subject. 
According  to  strict  parliamentary  eti- 
quette it  was  out  of  order  so  to  do ;  but, 
what  was  the  effect  of  such  a  rule  ?  The 
members  of  this  House  were  the  onl  v  per- 
sons in  the  world  who  could  not  make  the 
proceedings  of  the  other  House  matter 
for  discussion.  In  every  private  societVt 
(Bvery  debating  society,  every  tavern,  m 
the  smoking  room  of  every  alehouse,  all 
persons  in  England,  Irelandi  and  Scotland, 
could  safely  and  securely,  without  appre- 
hending the  consequences  of  a  breach  of 
privilege,  discuss  the  conduct  and  opinions 
lof  every  individual  member  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was,  however,  the  lot  of  the 
House  of  Commons  so  to  be  tied  up. 
Well,  it  was  a  ease  of  necessity,  and  he 
moat  submit.  He  bad  no  ri^ht  to  make 
•ny  allusion  to  what  was  said  in  the  House 


of  liords.  But,  there  was  nbthtng  to  pre« 
vent  him— there  he  was  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  a  stranger  out  of  doors— from  al- 
luding to  a  liable  which  had  been  published^ 
and  which  he  expected  to  see  prose- 
cuted, both  in  England  and  Ireland — ^he 
meant  a  Speech  purporting  to  be  a  speech 
of  a  most  coDsiderable  person— of  high 
military  commanders  the  highest— <of  one 
near  the  Throne,  the  nearest— which  had 
been  circulated,  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  made  known,  to  his  astonished  ears, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  the  House  partook 
of  his  astonishment,  in  Ireland,  and  which 
was  printed  in  fair  characters  by  Benbow, 
the  greatest  libeller  both  of  religion  and 
of  government,  and  of  persons,  male  and 
fiemale,  which  modem  times  had  produced, 
as  the  records  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench  could  testify.  That  libel  had  been 
circulated  in  Ireland-* a  speech  which 
never  was  spoken,  which  never  could  have 
been  spoken  by  the  illustrious  person 
whose  sentiments  it  purported  to  express 
— by  a  noble  peer.  Of  course  his  learn- 
ed friend  the  Attorney-general  would 
move  to-morrow  week,  the  first  day  of 
term,  in  the  King's*bench,  against  Ben- 
bow  ;  for  nothing  more  scandalous,  no- 
thing more  outrageous,  nothing  more 
monstrously  injurious  to  the  illustrious 
person  in  question,  mortal  fancy  could 
devise,  than  to  make  him  say— >as  was 
done  in  the  pretended  Speech — that  when 
he  came  to  the  throne  of  these  realms  he 
would  not  govern  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  but  according 
to  a  model  and  scale  of  his  own — a  scale 
which  even  James  2nd  never  dreamed  of 
governing  by,  or  if  he  did  bo  dream,  never 
whispered  it  to  the  worid,  when  his  con- 
duct originated  the  bill  of  exclusion,  or 
when  it  caused  him  to  be  actually  ex- 
cluded. James  2nd  had  never  said  any 
thing  one-milKonth  part  so  scandalous 
as  that  which  was  attnbuted  to  the  duke 
of  York  in  this  libel.  He  trusted  that  an 
example  would  be  made  of  the  printer 
here,  and  the  circulator  in  Ireland,  of  this 
atrocious  paper.  He  should  be  extremely 
happy  to  find  that  the  Attorney-general 
had  resolved  not  to  follow  his  usual 
practice  of  filing  an  ex-officio  hiformatron. 
To  move  the  court  of  King's-bench  would 
be  more  satisfiictory  ;  as  it  would  afford 
the  royal  duke  an  opportunity  of  denying 
on  oath,  which  he  was  sure  he  was  very 
anxious  to  do,  that  he  had  spoken  the 
speedi  which  was  falsely  uttributed  to 
iiinu-*Bttt  the  roya^  duke  was  not  the 
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onl^  person  who  had  suffered  i.o  public 
estimation  from  the  misrepresentations 
which  had  gone  ^oad.  With  respect 
to  a  noble  marquis,  who  had  been  alluded 
iDp  he  must  say  he  thought  he  had  been 
nusunderstood*  All  that  he  had  intended 
80  say  was,  that  ifthis  country  was  to  enter 
into  a  struggle  respectmg  the  Catholic 
question*  it  was  better  that  we  should  do 
•o  now  than  at  a  period  when  we  had  a 
^eign  enemy  to  contend  with;  and  there 
I^  agreed  with  the  noble  lord.  The  noble 
lord  ha^>  perhaps,  not  being^  used  to  pub- 
lic speaking,  expressed  himself  rather 
fwkwardly;  just  as  he  (Mr.  B.)  mi^ht  get 
ioto  a  scrape,  if  he  were  to  come  m  con- 
Iract  with  any  of  the  noble  Iord*s  military 
^orations.  He  now  came  to  two  right 
reverend  prelates,  who  were  represented 
to  have  maintained  most  extraordinary 
4actrine8  indeed.  One  reverend  prelate, 
who  had  supported  the  Catholics  before 
biO  became  a  bishop,  but  was  now  op- 

Kiod  to  them,  had — (would  it  be  be- 
ved?)-^being  of  sound  mind,  in  order 
to  prove  that  he  and  his  right  reverend 
brethren  hml  no  sinister  motive  in  op* 
posiBff  the  Catholic  claims,  but  were  ac^ 
tuated  by  nothing  but  what  was  roost  pure, 
referred  to  the  case  of  the  Seven  Bishops  1 
Butt  good  lord  bishop,  very  different 
were  the  two  cfises.  The  Seven  Bishops 
opposed  the  king  and  the  heir  apparent 
to  the -throne :  tl^y  resisted  the  eacroach- 
ments  of  arbitrary  power ;  for  this  they 
went  to  trial ;  and  for  this  they  were  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  scaffold.  The  good 
lord  bishop  ehould  remember,  too,  that 
by  hia  opposition  to  the  Catholics,  instead 
or  exposing  himself,  as  the  Seven  Bishops 
did  by  their  opposition,  to  the  liability  of 
going  to  the  Tower  by  water,  to  be  there 
shut  up,  and  afterwards  brought  to  West- 
minster-hall for  trial,  exposed  himself 
only  to  the  danger  df  further  promotion 
£a  laugh 3*  The  most  eminent  danger 
which  he  would  run  was  tliat  of  being  re- 
moved irom  his  own  see  to  another — it 
might  be  worse,  but  in  the  common  course 
of  things  it  would  be  better.  Another 
gteai  risk  which  the  reverend  bishop  ran, 
was  that  of  getting  the  extreme  favour  of 
tJbe  rulipg  par^  at  court.  The  only 
jiKDpardjr  which  he  ran  was  that  of  going 
IhloQg  with  die  high  court  party  and  tlie 
heir-appaimt ;  a»d  his  oyireme  devotion 
iOfFtrds  the  rising  sua  would  not,  as 
fOVietiQaes  happened,  oi^rate  4oJMriottsly 
to  the  rjgjht  qevfw^  father  in  God.i^the 
present  reign;  Cor^  in  the  couroe  hp  was 
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pursuing,  he  would  Just  do  binueff  gpo4 
m  the  present  reign  as  well  as  in  the  next. 
Surely  the  persons  who  had  put  forth 
such  libels  on  the  right  revereo^d  prelate 
to  whom  he  alluded,  would  be  subjected  to 
prosecution !  What  could  be  m^ore  scan- 
dalous than  to  make  a  right  reverend  father 
in  God  talk  such  imaccountable  nonsense ! 
That  it  was  a  libel,  any  body  who  ran 
mightsee — aye,  if  he  ran  as  a  bishop  would, 
from  Chester  to  Durham  [a  laugh] ;  or  as 
a  curate  ran,  which  was,  it  W9s  said^  as 
the  crow  flew.  He  hoped  all  these  mat- 
ters, which  greatly  alarmed  himself  and 
others,  wouldbe  set  rightat  the  earliest  op- 
portunity, by  bringing  the  offending  parties 
to  trial.  The  House  of  Lords,  however, 
were  not,  it  seemed,  placed  under  such  re- 
straint with  regard  to  speaking  of  other  aa-  - 
semblies  as  the  House  of  Commons  was. 
Now,  what  would  be  said,  if  he  were  to  talk 
of  a  noble  and  learned  lord  in  the  other 
House,  as  that  learned  individual  had,  most 
conscientiously-rfor  he  was  always  talking 
of  his  conscience,— and  must  be  taken  to 
be  more  conscientious  than  any  other  man, 
because  he  said  as  much— had  chosen  to 
speak  of  two  members  of  that  House, 
whom  he  alluded  to  as  lawyers  **  eminent 
in  their  own  estimation  ?**  He  had  taken 
the  liberty  on  a  former  evening  to  say- 
he  hoped  it  was  no  breach  of  privilege  to 
allude  to  what  he  had  himself  said — that 
if  lord  Eldon  did  not  think  Mr.  PlunkeU 
an  eminent  lawyer,  he  was  the  basest  of 
mankind  to  allow  him  to  continue  in  his 
office  of  Attorney-general  for  Ireland  for 
half  an  hour.  But  with  respect  to  mud^ 
of  the  trash  which  had  been  uttered  in 
another  place  about  the  manner  in  which 
the  Catholic  bill  was  framed,  he  could 
relate  an  anecdote  of  a  noble  and  learned 
lord,  which  might  teach  some  persons  the 
propriety  of  being  more  modest  on  such 
a  topic.  He  was  a  kind  of  foster-father 
to  the  bill,  and  he  therefore  naturally  felt 
some  of  tliat  regard  which  parents  were 
accustomed  to  feel  towards  their  o&pring! 
and  he  was  not  pleased,  therefore,  with 
the  treatment  which  the  child  of  his  adop- 
tion had  received  in  the  other  House. 
He  remembered  on  one  occasion,  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  talked  for  about 
half  an-hour  about  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
which  had  gone  up  to  the  other  House. 
«  Was  oyer'  said  the  learn/ed  lord,  *^  sucl^ 
stuff  to  be  seen  on  the  Sutute-book  ?" 
There^  by-the-by,  the  learned  lord  ^howed 
but  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  ^ 
SWMte-bpok;  for  there  was  no  absvdity 
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wbich  might  not  be  found  on  it.  <<  What 
hiwyer,"  continued  the  learaed  lord, 
**  could  have  written  this  ?"  Thus,  most 
eonsdentiously,  advertising  him — for  the 
bill  was  bis— to  his  clients,  as  a  person 
who  was  no  lawyer.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ler, that  the  very  parts  of  the  bill  to 
which  the  learned  lord  objected  had  been 
written  by  himself  six  months  before,  and 
he  bad  forgotten  It.  He  bad  pulled  out 
of  his  pocKct,  in  the  presence  of  a  near 
relative  of  the  noble  lord,  the  manuscript 
with  all  the  absurdities  in  the  learned 
lord's  hand-writing  to  which  he  ol^ected 
in  the  printed  bill,  and  which  he  (Mr.  B.^ 
had  introduced  only  in  compliance  witn 
the  learned  lord's  wish;  having  in  the 
first  instance  objected  to  them  himself. 
Remembering  all  these  things^  the  rejec^- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  bill  had  not  at  all 
diminished  the  respect  which  he  had, 
previously  to  that  event,  entertained  for 
that  august  assembly.  It  gave  him  satis- 
faction, however,  to  know,  that  though 
that  assembly  believed  they  had  set  the 
Catholic  question  at  rest  by  mustering 
their  large  majorities,  it  never  would  be 
set  at  rest,  until  that  was  done  which 
alone  could  tranquillize  Ireland ;  namely, 
givinff  her  equcu .  justice,  and  making 
equal  law  for  the  million  as  well  as  for 
the  few.  The  opponents  of  the  Catholics 
might  send  forth  their  military  com- 
manders, they  might  array  against  them 
their  reverend  prelates  and  their  subtle 
lawyers,  for  the  first  time  animated  by 
the  new  light  which  appeared  to  have 
broken  in  upon  them  from  the  declaration 
of  war,  falsely  ascribed  to  a  royal  duke. 
And  here  he  must  say,  that  Uiis  document 
appeared  to  have  deceived  even  the  pre- 
mier, and  to  have  warmed  him  into  a 
degree  of  ardour,  obstinacy,  and  perti- 
nacity in  adhering  to  a  policy  now  ex- 
ploded in  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men, 
which  he  had  never  before  expressed  so 
determinately  or  so  dogmatically.  They 
might,  by  the  assistance  of  their  proxies, 
and  their  forces  from  the  west  and  the 
north,  obtain  a  triumph—not  over  the 
House  of  Commons,  for  of  themselves 
they  should  not  think  for  an  instant— but 
over  Ireland,  over  England,  over  right, 
and  over  justice.  That  triumph,  however, 
would  be  but  momentary.  They  might 
now  exult,  but  their  tone  of  exultation 
would  soon  be  turned  into  another  strain. 
Of  one  thing  let  them  be  well  assured — 
that  they  had  not  done  with  the  Irish 
question  by  the  vote  to  which  they  had 
VOL.  XUI. 


come.  It  was  not  easy  to  stifle  the  cry 
of  six  millions  of  their  countrymen,  even 
if  that  cry  were  wrong,  much  less  when 
it  was  the  cry  of  right,  of  reason,  and 
of  justice,  against  mere  brute  powef 
and  unreasonable  obstinacy,  whfch  set 
all  justice  at  defiance.  To  the  peofile  of 
Ireland  he  would  recommend  submission 
to  the  law — ^bad,  bad  as  it  was ;  but  he 
agreed  with  his  hon.  friend  in  counselling 
union— above  all  things  union.  Let  no 
little  personal  piques  or  local  differences 
divide  tbem.  Let  not  even  considerable 
differences  of  opinion  for :  one  moment 
split  those  who  should  unite  as  one  man, 
and  who,  if  united,  must  conquer;  The 
lords — the  bishops-^the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne — the  king  upon  the  throne 
— all  could  not  defeat  them;  nothing 
could  do  that  but  their  own  disunion  and ' 
violence.  He  had  now  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  disunion  in  the 
cabinet  on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic 
question.  It  did  appear  strange  that  the 
country  should  be  governed  by  ministers 
who  could  agree  upon  the  question  of 
joint-stock  companies,  but  could  not  agree 
upon  a  question  which  distracted  a  great 
part  of  the  empire.  In  Mr.  Pitt's  time,  that 
minister  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he 
could  not  attend  to  the  Catholic  question 
whilst  he  had  to  watch  the  emperor 
Napoleon ;  but  now  Napoleon  was  dead, 
and  the  CathoKc  question  was  the  only 
important  question  which  could  arrest 
the  attention  of  government.  Mr.  Pitt, 
too,  used  to  say,  that  the  late  king 
would  not  hear  of  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion. His  late  majesty  was  an  elderiy 
man,  of  formed  habits,  and-  his  scru- 
ples were  conscientious,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  some  respect.  Hi»  present 
majesty,  however,  was  not  in  the  same 
situation  as  his  father.  '  He  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  man  well  stricken  in  years,  though 
not  of  a  very  venerable  age,  and  had  no 
conscientiious  scruples  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  with  respect  to  the.  Catholic 
question.  On  the  contrary,  his  majesty 
had  always  stated  that  he  was  in  favour  of 
Catholic  emancipation.  He  had  repeat- 
edly given  his  pledge  in  private  to  support 
the  question ;  and  he  appealed  to  the 
metnbers  of  the  cabinet,  to  say  whether 
his  majesty's  opinions  were  not  still  un- 
changed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  rose  to  order, 
and  observed,  that  as  no  answer  could  be 
given  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  he  must  perceive   the 
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i«i{M^ri«if  of  permttog  in  a  oiurit  of 
urgupienl  rrom  vbiob  bo  veauU  eoold  bo 
obUioed* 

Mr,  BroitgK^fii  taidt  be  n ould  punoo 
tho  ro#ttor  no  further.  H'w  ol^}^  bad 
boon  to  thoWf  thai  the  tompl^f  of  tho 
soToreigo*  which  rendored  the  queitton  t 
dHBonll  one  in  the  l«te  roign»  did  not 
apply  10  the  preseot.  Ho  could  not  help 
fooling  regret  that  tboio  monbera  of  tho 
Qibinot  who  were  fiiTourable  lo  tho  mea^ 
auro  ihoold  oonpronufo  with  theb  coI«* 
loagooa  who  were  oppoced  to  it.  He 
h^vpod  to  800  the  day*  however,  when  a 
atand  would  bo  made  for  the  queation  of 
Catholic  omancipation.  Iict  the  frionda 
of  that  queation  make  that  itand  when 
thoy  niight^<««nd  ho  feared  that  they 
would  not  make  it  until  later  than  thoy 
ought  to  do^it  was  an  act  which  must 
oofer  thom  with  glory  in  tho  eyea  of  the 
Houao  and  ci  tho  couBtrj.  If  il  ao  hap- 
penod  that  %hey  left  o&o»  thoy  would, 
indeed,  bo  quitting  tho  amDe  of  ibo 
Qourt,  but  they  would  auH  it  far  the  groi- 
titudo  of  the  nation,  i^nd  for  the  atiU  more 
doUghtfol  and  imperiahable  reward,  the 
applauae  of  their  own  hoarta  and  aolf^api 

Kvjog  oooacioncea.  ToaddroaahiaaiMl^ 
revoiv  to  tho8e««.*if  any  tharo  woro.^ 
ivho  might  treat  roeompenata  like  theae 
aa  viaioqary  thiaga«^rwho  m^ht  conaider 
the  applauae  of  a  country,  and  tho  loel^ 
iaga  oi  aelf««pprobatiQn,  aa  topka  idoa«i 
aant  to  declaim  about,  but  no^  in  praotioo, 
r&ey  profitable  or  deairahloiwto  thoae 
gentlemen  he  would  auffgeat,  thai  there 
would  not  he  muoh  rial  in  making  tho 
atand  which  ho  adierted  to ;  for  he  did 
not  think  that  the  aacrifice  of  plocoa 
would  be  demanded.  He  ahould  not  be 
anapoctod  of  o^frrating  oithor  the  veighl 
or  the  Talno  of  the  poraona  near  iq  ofife; 
but  it  waa  not  taking  too  aanguioo  a  view 
of  their  atrei^  to  tell  them,  that  thoy 
might  carry  tho  Catholic  queation,  if  thoy 
put  thatatrengthto^a  paoper  and  deters 
miood  uae.  It  wouM  not  bo  found  deaiy 
rahle,  whatevoF  their  demorita  wore,  to 
hare  thom  hi  oppofiition*i-rand  in  an  op* 
poaition,  too,  ttfckod  by  .the  oppoaidosi 
already  exiatlag,  coimtonaneed  by  frieoda 
ia  the  cabiaol,  and  aMpported  bj  tho 
nhole  country^  Ho  did.  not  much  espofil 
-walthoi^h  he  had  in  hia  timo  aeon 
fltrange  tbinga— to  aee  an  adminialratiQA 
formed  out  of  tho  beau  member  from  the 
West  of  Eoghad^  and  the  hon.  aaomher 
for  Someraotabire,  to  co*openite  with  the 
right  hoo«  Honao  •8oMre^ry«    Ho  ooaU 
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not  deny  that  aook  a  miniatrriblght  bw 
formed  i  nor  even  that  it  might  poaaibly 
laat  tome  time.  But  it  would  not  laat 
long.  Thoae  peraona  whO|  on  a  late  oo^* 
oaiioOft  had  prereoted  tho  right  hon« 
Secretary  for  Fordgn  aSura  from  qoit^ 
ting  his  native  countrv,  would  interfere 
agaio,  if  they  found  him  reaolute )  and 
would  rather  aoquieaoe  in  his  opiniona 
than  auffer  him  to  quit  hia  plade.  He 
mi^ht  enjoy  one  of  the  higbeat  triumpha 
which  it  waa  poaaible  for  ambitida  to 
conceive  i  for  he  again  gave  it  aa  his  doi* 
cided  opinion,  that  it  waa  imposaiUe  to 
try  the  atep  which  he  adviaed,  without  the 
ceruinty  of  a  glorioua  victory.  Thcpe 
were  the  feelinga  which  ho  entertained  on 
the  present  question.  He  had  ataded 
thom  hastily,  aa  th^  aroae  in  hia  mind, 
though  aaere  lengthily,  peahapa,  than  had 
been  agreeable  to  the  Houao.  Hia  hope 
atiU  waa,  and  hia  prayer,  that  tho  friende 
of  CathoUc  conQeBsioa  would  enter  Into 
aome  oomprooiiae  and  save  Ireland;  hnl 
if  they  did  not,  atil  bo  would  not  despair 
of  Ireland ;  nor  would  ho  over  deapair  of 
a  cauae  which  had  theatrei^th  <tf  r^ht,  ao 
well  as  the  atrength  of  numbera  to  back 
it.  The  Catho&  cauaa  had  prmciple  te 
build  itself  OQ,  and  popular  fiavoer  te 
aupportit.  Let  Irdand'bobut  true  to 
heraol^let  uaanimtty  prevail  amoBg  her 
childreQ-«4al  violfAce  give  plaee'te  op-« 
poaition,  diroctod  ateadi^,  a^emelaoally, 
aed  eoaatitutienally,  agfuaat  a  goveni« 
metit  in  whioh  thay  oould  act  for  a 
aaomeat  reaaoeaUy  truat  i  let  Ireland  only 
adopt  thia  course,  and  he  had  ne  doubt, 
that»  bv  heiielf-*^f  loAi  hy  thoae  who 
called  Ihomaelvea  her  frienda«4>y  hemel^ 
ahe  would  work  out  horewn  aalvatiBn, 

Mp.  B.  Mahim  aaid,  ho  roae  te  auppli* 
Gate  hia  hoo«  friend  not  te  let  the  qqee* 
tioa  go  to  a  dmsiony  a^  if  a  large  minority 
waa  obtained  against  it,  it  would  appear 
aa  if  the  Cathofio  cause  waa  reeeding  in 
that  Houae.  He  would,  however,  vote 
(or  Ao  aaotion  in  caae  hia  hon.  friend 
ahould  inaiat  upon  having  it  put. 

Mr.  PlunIkU  aaid,  Aat  aa  tho  objoot  of 
hia  boo.  friend,*  in  walrieg  tho  preeeni 
aaetioa,  waa  to  advert  te  the  OathoBo 
qmeation,  uoder  the  chrcomatmieea  in 
whioh  it  waa  now  placed,. and  oa  he  had 
aueoaeded  in  that  object,  he  agreed  with 
hia  hoe.  friend  who  had  jnat  adt  down,  that 
•  it  would  be  muoh  better  net  to  preaa  the 
motion  te  a  dsviaion.  Aa  far  aa  he  could 
uederataad  hia  hon.  fUeedTa  motion,  tho 
deapaleheaweffeoot  rofuhrodwithroAeoeoo 
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\6  ttay  ftiMiraf«  tbit  wa«  bdlbns  th«  Rome, 
dr  to  any  meMur^  ibal  it  wa^  intended  tt> 
Mbg  before  the  Hoase  t  ii  waA  taerely, 
Aerefore,  fbr  the  purpoie  of  abHhict  dit- 
ttustioii  that  the  papen  were  required, 
or  fbr  some  tnotlen  that  was  to  take  place 
M  aottie  other  time,  aad  under  other 
cfrodimtaneetf.  It  waa  a  meaiiire  Intro- 
dueed  udder  the  sup^otftton  that  there 
irere  some  sueh  despatches  iu  existeiice; 
of»  if  k  waa  ibuud  thai  there  were  aot» 
yiat  there  might  be  a  charge  of  inculpafc 
Uoo  raised  attest  the  Aoble  lord  who  re<. 
presented  htt  aMfeity  In  Ireland.  He 
misted  that  the  House  would  not  ^ane^ 
iion  ^e  meatfofe  in  either  eafte»  and  he 
would  there  take  leaire  Of  die  ouesdon. 
Ad  aaiertion  had  been  haaarded  by  an 
lion,  gentleman,  that  when  any  measure  of 
iMtfdsbip  or  restriction  was  recommended 
le  the  goTemment  by  that  noble  lord, 
the  recommendation  was  immediately 
acted  upon ;  but  that  when  he  started 
any  Idea  of  grace  or  ftiirour,  or  kindheM 
towards  the  Gatholicft,  the  recommenda- 
tion paised  unnoticed.  He  did  not  know 
that  ne  could  personally  ^eak  to  the 
despatches  of  the  noble  marquit,  but  he 
Mtered  that  he  was  pretty  well  adc(uaitit« 
ed  with  hit  ftentimentg ;  and,  a^  flir  aft  he 
oouM  judge,  there  had  been  no  measure, 
either  of  inquiry,  grace,  or  fttvour,  re» 
commended  by  him,  which  the  Buglish 
government  had  not  in  the  fblleit  extent 
attended  to.  Having  said  thus  much, 
and  just  taking  leave  to  add,  that,  upon 
the  Catholic  ooestion  generally,  be  be« 
llcfved  the  Aent  Anenta  of  the  noble  marquis 
to  be  entirely  unchanged ;  that  his  opinion 
aa  to  the  paramount  necessity  of  the 
measure  waa  as  strong  as  it  had  ever  been 
at  any  period  of  his  lire;  having  said  thii, 
he  ihould  pass  by  that  part  of  the  quet^ 
tfon,  and  trouble  the  House  with  a  flew 
observations,  in  reply  to  thoie  which  had 
Mien  ftom  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
fi»r  Winchelsea.  With  respect,  then,  to 
the  aubfect  of  Catholic  claims  generallv, 
he  thought  it  impossible  there  could  be 
more  than  one  opinion ;  namely,  that  the 
country  wai  left,  by  the  recent  decirion, 
in  ft  situation  deeply  to  be  lamented  by 
thofte  who  desired  its  prosperity  and  itt 
bapt>ineai.  The  difficulty  waa  not  merely 
that  the  qtleMion  ef  Catholic  emancipa*^ 
tkm  had  iiined  to  be  carried,  but  that 
there  dtood  avowed  a  positive  oppotf tion 
of  o^on  upon  ft  between  the  two 
Hotifteaef  fMu&flMht  tie  had,  hi  theeerly 
put  ef  tfteaMidfi^  itated,  that  he  found 


the  membera  of  his  mi^y'a  gevernrnent 
not  agreed  on  that  lubjet^  and  he  had 
given  at  that  time  bib  reasons  fbr  hta 
Opinion,  that  a  government  might  be  to  di-* 
vided  upon  that  point,  and  yet  that  he 
himself  might  consistently  act  with  it. 
He  did  not  mean  to  follow  his  hon«  and 
learned  friend  through  the  entire  df  hb 
speech,  with  reference  to  that  point,  biit 
should  confine  himself  to  giving  the  seme 
answer  to  those  arguments  wmch  he  fakd 
done  on  the  former  occasion,  and  apply 
himself  sblely  t6  the  question  Of  h 
divided  goirernment.  There  was  another 
question  not  Cf  much  lefts  vitiU  import^ 
ance  in  the  eycft  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  \  and  yet,  if  he  Waft  not  much 
mistaken,  he  had  heard  one  of  the 
hon.  memberft  opposite,  who  declaimed 
most  loudly  ajtainst  a  divided  government, 
ftay  that  he  fthould  fbel  no  hesitation  in 
formiott  i^art  of  an  admidifttratito  which 
might  be  divided  in  opinion  Upon  the  sub*- 
ject  of  parliamentary  reform.  He  did  not 
mean  to  ftay,  that  the  measure  df  paHia^ 
mentary  reform  oeght  to  be  a  sine  qua  nofk 
with  thofte  hon.  gentlemen  t  but  merely  to 
chiim  from  them  the  same  indulgence  f>om 
g;overnmentontheCatholicquestion,  which 
he  Would  eittend  to  them  on  the  question 
of  (Muliamentary  reform.  He  kad,  early 
in  the  ftession  expressed  his  conviction  of 
the  neceftsltr  for  carrying  the  Catholic 

auestion.  It  was  sufa«equently  brought 
irward  by  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
fbr  Wefttminftter,  without  his  advice  having 
been  tl&en.  Had  hlft  ophiion  been  aftked 
at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  he  should 
certahily  have  sftld,  that  the  period  chosen 
was  unfortunate ;  but  he  had  not  tfafoudit 
fit  to  volunteer  that  declaration  after  The 
bill  waa  before  the  House,  and  he 
truftted  that  he  fthould  have  credit,  ai 
fhr  as  his  humble  powers  went,  for 
having  constantly  ftuOported  it.  In  that 
which  had  happened,  all  circotnstancea 
taken  into  view,  he  found  nothing  pecu-« 
Harly  to  excite  fturprifte ;  but  still  less  did 
he  see  any  reason  for  despondency  as  td 
the  eventual  accomplishment,  and  the 
speedy  accompUshment,  of  the  great  mea- 
fture ;  for  he  agreed  entirely  upon  this 
point  with  tbe  hon.  and  learned  member 
oppoftitOi  chat  the  success  of  Catholic 
emancipation  codd  not  be  prevented 
unless  m  the  egregious  folly  of  the  Ca- 
tbolicft  themftehres.  If  they  would  only 
be  tranquil  and  firm,  and  resort  to  no 
ether  arma  than  those  with  which  the  conw 
attttttictt  ftupplM  tfaem-^if  they  wooM 
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only  be  content  to  do  this,  tbetuccess  of 
their  ca^e  was  as  ceruin  as  its  justice. 
lo  fact,  DO    opposition    could  continue 
to  be  effective  for  any  len^^th  of  time. 
The  measure    was   one    which,   of   ne- 
cessity must  make  its  way.  For  the  charge 
that  ^  the  Roman   Catholics    themselves 
were  careless,  as  to  its  accomplishment 
he  cared  nothing.    If  it  could  be  shewn 
that  they  had  all  abandoned  it,  his  opinion 
as  to,  its  policy  would  remain  unchanged. 
If  the  Catholics  were  to  come  forward 
to-morrow,   and  state  that  they  cared 
nothing  as  to  the  event  of  the  measure, 
he  should  say  that  they  were  hypocrites, 
and  did  not  deserve  to  be  believed.    He 
would  prefer  believing  that  they  were 
&Ise,  to  admitting  that  the^  were  degra- 
ded.   For  it  was  his  conviction,  that  there 
was  no  security  for  any  country,  in  which 
five  millions  of  its  inhabitants  were  supine, 
with  regard  to  the  possession  of  those 
rights  which  properly  belonged  to  them. 
They  must  be,  indeed,  the  basest  of  the 
human  race— they  must  be  predestinated 
slaves— to  feel, nothing  but  indifference 
for  such  incalculable    blessings.      That 
this  question  must  be  decided  soon,  and 
that  by  its  accomplishment,  he  entertained 
no   doubt  wh0tever.    When,    then,   he 
was  asked,  why,  entertaimng  such  opin- 
ionsy  he  consented  to  continue  a  member 
of  a  divided  government,  he  should  ask 
in  return,  would  the  retirement  of  those 
who  vwere  friendly  to  the  question  assist 
or  retard  its  progress?    He  unequivo- 
cally said,  it  would  be  an  injury.    It 
woiild  postpone  the  aqcomplishment  of 
the  measure  to  an  indefinite  time.    It 
would  be  the  signal  for  a  flame  in  Ire- 
land,  which  those  who  raised  it  might 
fruitlessly  attempt  to  allay.    A  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  on  a  former  night,  that 
rather  than  not  to  obtain  the  success  of 
that  measure,  he  ought  to  retire  from 
office.    He  trusted  he  had,  throughout 
his   whole  life,  proved^    that  office,  and 
that  office  only,  was  not  his  object.— 
He, had  once  retired  from  office  from  a 
conviction   that    he  did  right.     He  had 
never  regretted  that  retirement.    It  was 
the  pride  of  his  life  that  he  had  done  so  ; 
and  having  retired  on  a  former  occasion, 
from  principle,  he   would  do  so  again. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  describing 
what  had  occurred  in  another  place,  had 
repeated  some  expressions  said  to  have 
been  used  by  a  very  high,  a  very  disoified, 
a  very  learned  person,  who,  in  spefucing  of 
him  as  Attorney-general,  for  Ir^and,  was 
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reported  to  done  been  to  not  in  verr 
flattering  terms.  Those  observations  had, 
when  he  first  heard  o£  them,  given  him 
great  pain;  for  he  should  have  felt 
much  mortified  if  a  person  so  high  in 
his  majesty's  government  should  have 
said  any  thing  of  him  calculated  to 
wound  his  feelings.  He  had  the  satis* 
faction  to  state,  however,  that  be  had 
had  a  personal  conversation  with  that 
learned  lord,  who  had  unreservedly  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  entertained 
even  the  most  remote  intention  of  giving 
him  offence.  [A  murmur  here  was  heard 
from  the  Opposition  benches,  which  was 
followed  by  cries  of  "  Order  ordcr."]J 
He  believed  he  was  not  out  of  order. 
Surely  it  was  not  unnatural,  looking  to 
the  high  quarter  from  which  the  words 
in  question  were  said  to  have  come,  that 
he  should  feel  some  anxiety  as  to  the 
intent  of  them.  The  result,  however,  was, 
on  his  part,  the  most  perfect  conviction, 
that  nothing  like  offence  or  want  of  kind- 
ness, had  ever  been  contemplated.  Under 
these  circumstances,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick  had  only  been  made  for  the 
sake  of  discussing  the  general  question, 
he  should  sit  down  by  declaring  that  bis. 
zeal  on  behalf  of  that  question  remained 
unabated,  and  that  he  thought  he  should 
best  promote  the  interests  of  it  by  retain- 
ing his  office. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  rose,  evidently 
labouring  under  severe  indisposition,  and 
spoke,  for  some  time,  in  a  tone  so  low  as 
to  be  scarcely  audible.  He  began,  by 
expressing  a  hope,  that  a  very  little  per- 
suasion was  necessary,  to  induce  the  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  not  to  press  the 
motion  which  he  had  introduced  to  the 
House.  There  were,  however,  he  said, 
some  topics  which  had  been  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  with  regard  to 
the  subject  in  which  that  motion  had  ori- 
ginated, which  the  House  would,  perhaps, 
excuse  him,  if  he  briefly  referred  to,  in 
his  turn. 

Two  views  of  the  Question  had  been 
taken  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Winchelsea,  in  neither  of  which  could 
he  at  all  agree.  No  man,  he  would  vbn- 
ture  to  sav,  could  attach  more  importance 
to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland  than  himself;  hot,  at 
the  same  time,  he  could  not  admit  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  that  the  Ho* 
man  Catholic  question  was  every  thin^— 
that  it  was  the  only  question  interesting 
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io  the  country;  at  least,  that  it  was  of 
£ucb  a  nature  as  to  overwhelcn  and  ab- 
sorb all  other  questions.  Secondly ;  with 
regard  to  the  reference  that  haid  been 
maide  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman, 
to  the  divided  opinions  of  the  members  of 
the  government,  upon  this  question :— >he 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  never  meant  to  say, 
that  if  a  new  government  were  about  to 
be  formed,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
have  a  uniformity  of  opinion  in  the  Ca- 
binet on  that,  as  on  every  other  important 
question.  But,  there  was  a  very  wide 
difierence — and  such  a  difference  as  no 
wise*— he  would  even  say  no  good— man, 
could  fail  to  perceive,  between  the  ques- 
tion of  forming  a  new  government  upon 
a  principle  of  unanimity,  and  of  breaking 
up  an  existing  one»  because  it  happened 
to  be  divided  upon  one  great  subject. 

He  was  perfectly  ready  to  concur  with 
his  rifiht  hon.  friend,  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  when  he  said,  that  if  he 
could  be  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  of 
his  office  would  insure  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  was  willing  and  ready  to  re- 
sign. He  ( Mr.  Canning}  also,  on  his  part, 
would  sav,  with  the  most  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  that  if  he  could  believe, 
that  his  relinquishment  of  office  would 
conduce  to  the  settlement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  he  would  not  hesitate 
a  moment  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Not 
that,  when  he  made  this  declaration,  he 
did  not  Bee— without  meaning  to  overrate 
any  public  advantage  contingent  upon  hb 
continuance  in  office — that  his  withdraw- 
ing himself  from  the  government  would 
be  attended  with  some  public  disadvan- 
tage ;  but,  if  such  a  step,  on  his  part, 
would  decide  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  and  thus  set  at  rest  a 
question  so  perplexing  to  parliament  and 
to  the  country— the  good  to  be  thereby 
obtained  would  more  than  counterbalance 
the  disadvantaffc.  His  opinion,  however 
—and  he  would  frankly  state  it — formed 
upon  recent  and  most  anxious  deliber- 
ation, was,  that,  so  far  from  conducing 
to  the  success  of  the  measure,  his  relin- 
quishment of  office,  at  the  present  moment, 
would  only  tend  to  throw  the  prospect  of 
the  success  of  the  object  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  serve  to  a  greater  distance  than 
ever ;  .at  the  same  time  bringing  upon 
the  country  other  evils  of  a  most  tre- 
mendous character.  The  opbion  which 
he  entertained  was— as  he  baa  already  said 
--^formed,  upon  recent  and  mps^  anxious. 


deliberation ;  in  short,  it  was  an  opinion 
on  which,  acting  conscientiously,  he  felt 
that  he  should  be  actmg  for  the  best 
[hear,  hear  I]. 

The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Winchelsea  had  observed,  that  he  could 
not  fully  understand  the  reasons  which 
had  been  urged  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
the  diancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  neither, 
perhaps,  could  he  (Mr.  Canning)  himself 
expect,  standing  where  he  did,  that  he 
should  be  able  to  make  himself  quite  in- 
telligible to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man. It  was  quite  obvious,  that  the  ma- 
terials of  the  opinion  which  be  was  stating, 
were  of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  pro- 
duced and  handled  in  debate.  But,  he 
spoke  in  the  presence  of  persons  who 
perfectly  understood  him  (though  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  not  one 
of  that  number),  and  before  whom,  there- 
fore, it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  speak 
at  random:  and,  under  those  circumstances, 
and  with  this  effisctual  though  silent  proof 
of  the  sincerity  of  what  he  was  sayuig,  he 
did  not  hesitate  positively  to  affirm,  tha|t 
the  course  recommended  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Winchelsea  would  be 
fraught  with  calamity  to  the  country. 

This  only  he  would  add— that  he  (Mr* 
Canning)  held  himself  now,  and  for  all  time 
to  come,  as  perfectly  at  liberty  to  propound 
for  discussion  in  the  Cabinet,  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  as  any  other  question  of 
national  mterest.  But,  he  must,  at  the 
same  time,  reserve  to  himself  the  discre- 
tion of  using  that  liberty,  at  such  time 
only,  and  in  such  manner,  as  he  might  in 
his  judgment  and  conscience  think  moat 
expedient. 

With  respect  to  the  Catholic  question 
itself,  in  its  present  extraordinary  position, 
he  felt  something  like  a  difficulty  in  stat- 
ing his  opinion;  because,  whatever  he 
might  say,  he  was  liable  to  one  of  two 
accusations.  If  he  avowed,  that  he  thought 
the  question  was  not  so  forward  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  as  he 
could  wish  it  to  be,  then  he  was  liable  to 
be  charged  with  wbhing— no  I  he  would 
not  say  with  wishing — but  of  risking  the 
creation  of  the  very  evil  which  he  depre- 
cated. If,  on  the  other  band,  he  stated 
confidently,  that  he  thought  it  had  made 
great  progress,  then  he  should  be  blamdl 
for  raising  hopes  which  would  not  after- 
wards be  realised. 

Between  these  conflicting  difficulties, 
he  knew  but  of  one  course  to  follow— 4nd 
that  was,  to  speak  the  direa  truth,  ac* 
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tording  to  the  beBt  i]t  hit  judgtnMt,  let 
the  consftqaences  be  whtt  they  may. 

At  the  comtteocement  of  the  pretent 
session  of  parliamenti  he  had  Tentured  to 
state  it  to  be  his  belief,  that  the  ittiml  of 
the  peoble  of  England  was  not  sufficiently 
matured  for  the  reception  of  the  measure: 
4or  which  eicpression  he  had  been  accosed 
t)f  throwing  told  wutet  on  the  measure* 
and  of  a  wish  to  retard  the  pirogress  of 
the  bill.  Diflferent  minds,  no  aoubt,  were 
ftt  the  habit  of  drawing  different  conclu^ 
felons;  but,  from  dl  ftat  had  hiip]^ed 
during  the  present  session^  the  conviction 
idt  his  mind  remained  unchanged.  At  the 
same  time,  howeter,  when  he  said  thte,  he 
did  believe,  tbst,  amongst  the  higher  and 
more  enlightened  classes  of  society,  piNs 
]»ess  had  been  made  towards  a  more 
fibeial  view  of  the  question ;  and  that  the 
iresistance  that  wa$  made  to  it  generally, 
was,  perhaps,  rather  of  a  passive  than  of 
an  active  nature.  He  thought  further, 
that  where  the  feeling  of  the  country  had 
been  goaded  into  a  more  determined  r^ 
Ahtance,  they  had  to  thank  the  meddling 
Interference  of  some  of  the  intempemte 
DT  ill-judging  fHends  of  the  measure. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  fkct  M  to 
Bugland,  the  difibrence  which  manifested 
itself  in  Ireland  was  most  striking^  That 
meftiure,  which  bud  appeared  originally 
almost  in  the  shape  of  an  appeal  by  one 
part  of  the  population  against  another 

art,  came  now  forward  Staoti  without 
tsent  firom  any,  and  bid  fUr  shortly  to 
be  recommended  by  all. 

Such,  thee,  being  his  view  of  the  stata 
of  the  question,  he  did  think  the  proba- 
bility was,  that  it  would  ultimately  make 
its  way.  If  any  thing  could  retard  its 
progress,  it  would  ba  an  estpression  of 
violence,  or  any  inteiTuptionof  tranquillitv, 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Catholics ;  aod, 
StHl  more,  anv  thing  so  violent  and  absurd 
ai  to  change  the  question  fVom  one  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  into  one  between 
the  two  countries  ^^  one  which  should 
array  England,  in  its  present  temper, 
against  Ireland. 

Ha  (Mr.  Canning)  had  always  urged 
the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  as 
a  measure  which  was  to  serve  ^e  interests, 
and  knit  together  the  afections,  of  the 
two  countries,  and  to  plsxse  the  saffety  and 
prosperity  of  the  empire  on  a  solid  fbunda** 
tion.  But)  it  was  imoossible  not  to  see, 
d^at  hi  its  direct  and  immediate  conse- 
quances,  the  questioa  touched  Enghmd 
but  partially  and  superficially;  wfaflc,  to 
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Ireland,  it  was  a  vital  question.  One 
great  fault  of  the  ailment  of  the  oppo*- 
nents  of  the  Catholic  question  was,  that 
they  inverted  this  obvious  distinction. 
They  treated  the  question  as  something 
superdnous  and  incidental,  as  relating  to 
Ireland,  whfle  they  argued  its  probable 
effects  upon  England,  with  the  most  ex- 
trava|ant  exaggeration.  The  truth  was, 
that  if  England  alone  were  to  be  consU 
dered,  the  decision  either  way  was  of 
comparatively  small  importance ;  while, 
to  Ireland  it  was  the  alternative  tyf  joy  or 
wretchedness,  of  peace  or  dKscord^^in 
short,  it  was  every  thing ;  it  was  aU  in  alL 
Although  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  notice 
the  discussions  which  had  taken  place  in 
another  House,  yet  he  might  allude  to 
them  through  the  impression  which  they 
bad  made  on  the  public  mind :  and,  ha 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that   the 

Eoundon  which  the  Catholic  Relief  bill 
d  been  resisted  was,  in  his  opbion, 
quite  untenable.  The  argument,  as  it 
was  applied  to  the  late  measure^  if  it 
proved  any  thing,  proved  too  much.  If  it 
were  true,  that  the  Catholic  could  not  ba 
a  good  subject  oF  a  Protestant  prince,  on 
the  ground  of  divided  allegiance,  he  conld 
not  be  a  good  subject  at  all.  Besides, 
he  did  not  understand  this  argument  of 
divided  allegiance,  this  measuring  a 
man's  allegiance  by  a  scale,  as  it  were,  of 
moral  geometrv.  If  we  had  but  half  the 
allegiance  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  why 
was  it  that  we  had  only  half  f  Why  had 
we  not  the  whole  Irishman  in  one  alle^ 
glance.'  Homer,  who  was  a  better 
judge  of  human  nature  tiian  Euclid,  had 
answered  the  question.  <<A  man,**  he 
said,  «*  is  but  half  a  man,  who  has  nat  the 
rights  ofafteeman.'' 

In  thus  glancing  at  what  had  passed  id 
another  place,  he  was  desirous  of  saying 
a  few  words  in  vindication  of  a  noble 
friend  of  his  (theearl  of  Liverpool),  flrom 
the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Winchelsea.  He  was  anxious  to 
do  this,  not  fVom  any  particular  know« 
ledge  of  the  fbct,  but  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  character  of  his  noble 
iHend,  which  enabled  him  to  reject  the  in** 
sinuation  which  had  been  made  hy  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  as  impossible.  The 
hon*  and  learned  member  seemed  to  think 
-^and  the  insinuation  had  given  him  f  Mr. 
Cannfaig)  much  pain-^hat  the  speet^i  of 
hb  noble  fHend  to  whidi  he  haa  alloded* 
had  bean  framed  opoa  aaather  speech^ 
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which  die  hon.  aod  learaed  Qrenbtr  had 
qualified  with  no  Tenr  courteous  tema, 
but  to  which  he  (  Mr.  Canotng)  would  oot 
eyeo  allude.  Hia  noble  lriend^'*-4ie  would 
toll  the  hon.  and  learned  neiober  and  the 
Hoo8e^««wat  incapable  of  the  conduct  thai 
had  beoi  thus  imputed  to  him.  If  there 
liTed  a  nan  in  England  who  disdained  to 
riiape  hia  opinion  to  the  smile  or  the  ffown 
of  any  human  creature,  that  asan  was  hia 
noble  frieiid.  Whatever  his  noble  friend 
had  spoken  was,  let  the  House  he  asaured, 
his  noble  friend's  sincere  opinion-.*an 
opinion  from  which  he  ^Mr.  Canning)  dif«« 
fared,  but  to  the  sincent  j  and  distnterest*^ 
edneas  of  which  he  paid  the  asest  implicit 
homage.  Indeed,  a  the  hen.  and  learned 
aaemTOT  for  Winclielaea  had  only  looked 
to  the  whole  context  of  his  noble  friend^ 
speech,  he  would  have  seen  the  most 
marked,  the  most  paving,  discrepanov 
between  it  and  the  lUher  speech  to  whioi 
he  had  endeavoured  to  assimilate  it.  Who, 
eaMMg  all  the  persons  who  had  spoken  on 
the  iubject»*who  had  di^posf  d  so  sum* 
Biavily,  so  oooclasively,  so  satisfaolcwHy, 
of  the  idle  objection,  tliat  the  Coronation 
Oath  was  an  impediment  tQ  the  ramoval 
of  civil  disabilities,  as  the  very  pefw 
son  whom  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  represented  as  having  f^med  his 
speeoh  whoUy  in  conformity  to  that  doo» 
trine  ?  When  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tleman  considered,  witb  how  tnqch  more 
weight  his  noble  friend's  denial  of  this 
doctrine  of  the  coronation  oath  came 
from  hb  noble  friend,  than  it  could  pea. 
aibly  have  come  from  any  individual  en* 
tertaminp  a  favourable  view  of  the  Catho* 
Ho  question,^  sorely  be  ought  not  to  have 
condemned  so  unequiveodly  a  speech, 
which,  in  this  respect  at  least,  had  done  a 
aignal  service. 

He  would  not  trespass  further  on 
the  patience  of  the  House.  He  had 
risen  with  no  purpose  of  arguing  over 
acain  the  general  question.  He  would 
add  no  rnore^  except  his  earnest  re- 
commendation to  the  hon.  member  for 
Limerick,  not  to  press  his  motion  to  a 
division.  The  relative  numbers  on  such 
a  division  wouM  but  tend  to  give  the 
CathoHca  of  Ireland  a  fallacious  imprss* 
aionofthe  opinion  of  the  House.  Itoould 
not  be  sufwoaed  that,  either  personaUr  or 
officiality,  he  (Mr.  Cannina)  undervalued 
the  opnions  of  lord  WelTesley.  As  the 
personal  friend  of  lord  Wellesley,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  his  opmions  had 
been  fairly  and  duly  considered  by  the 
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government :  and,  as  a  member  of  that, 
geivenunent,  he  would  say,  tlmt  if  the 
hon.  member  entertained  suspicions  of 
another  kind,  be  could  assure  him,  that 
the  production  of  the  despatches  fbt  which 
he  bad  called  would  utterly  falsify  bis  con*, 
elusions.  Under  these  oircumstances,  he 
trusted  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not. 
press  hia  motion  to  a  division  [hear, 
hear!]. 

Sir  F.  BurdeU  aaid,  he  mm%  ooofesa, 
that  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  which 
had  been  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  course 
qf  thait  night's  debate,  had  struck  him  as 
a  most  extraordinary  effusion.  He  be^ 
lieved  that  a  speech  had  never  yet  beea 
made  by  any  public  man  which  prodiioed 
an  effect  on  the  country  more  unexpected, 
and  BMMre  painful  to  those  who  aupportad 
the  great  question  of  Catholic  emaacipai 
tion.  They  had  been  enpoura^d  to  hope, 
diat  there  was  at  least  some  nMtigation  of 
the  hostility  with  which  that  noble  lead 
had  hitherto  met  the  Catholic  claims ;  aiid» 
at  the  very  moment  when  the  oountry  ex^ 
peoted,  if  not  his  support  of  the  ^uestion^ 
at  least  a  very  mitigated  oppoaition,  he 
had  adopted,  for  the  first  tinie,  a  tone  ef 
uncompromising  violence,  to  which  ho 
had  never,  upon  any  previous  occasion,  re* 
sorted.  He  (sir  F.  B  •)  however,  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gaadefi 
man  opposite,  the  Attomcgr-^ansfa}  fi» 
Ireland,  in  the  view  which  he  took  aa  t» 
the  ultissate  succea  of  the  question,  while 
he  felt  great  satiafaction  in  the  heUef  that 
it  had  bten  more  advanced  by  the  disoosn 
don  during  the  present  session  than  at  but 
fbrmer  period.  He  could  not  agree  wiuk 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  that  there  waa 
any  thing  tike  e  strong  Mling  against  the 
CatfaoUo  claims,  in  any  class  of  the  cooif* 
munity.  He  biew  not  whether  it  aroaa 
from  a  more  saoeuine  temperament,  out 
from  his  anxiety  for  the  advanoeascnt  of 
the  cause ;  but  he  certainly  did  think  that 
he  perceived  a  very  difierent  feeling  witb 
regard  to  this  question  among  the  pubHe 
at  larce ;  not  only  among  the  enlightened, 
liberal,  and  inforased  classes,  but  even 
among  that  uninfbrmed  portion  of  the 
public,  in  which  an  indolent  and  bigaled 
prejudUce  prevailed  for  a  long  pmod  in 
this  country.  The  strongest  nroor  of  thia 
was,  that  whenever  |he  anestionhadheeBi 
broueht  before  faurffo  booiea  of  the  piUie, 
they  had  unifiirndy  Bupperted  reikioua 
fipeedom,  and  oppoaed  that  bieoted  and 
intolerant  spirit  which  resbted  the  adnusw 
sion  of  the  Catholios  to  a  partidpation  h» 
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the  benefiti  of  the  constitution.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  feeling  which  preftiled, 
he  would  not  saj  among  the  uninformedy 
but  among  the  working  classes  of  the 
community,  he  begged  to  refer  the  rl^ 
hon*  gentleman  oppoiite  to  a  meetmg 
which  had  taken  place  at  Manchester, 
and  to  remind  him  of  an  excellent  speech 
made  on  this  subject  by  a  common  work- 
ing man— a  speech  full  of  wisdom,  sound 
sense,  and  good  feeling,  and  in  which  the 
sentiments  uttered  by  the  speaker  would 
have  become  a  man  in  any  rank  or  station. 
To  him  it  was  a  subject  of  ereat  pride, 
that  such  a  specimen  of  the  common 
working  people  of  England  could  be  ex* 
hibited  to  the  world.  These,  and  similar 
consideratioos,  afforded  to  his  mind  a 
stronff  conviction  that  ere  long  the  question 
must  DO  carried.  The  ri^ht  hon.  Secre- 
tary  had,  In  his  opinion,  eiven  much  more 
credit  than  It  desenred  to  his  noble  fneod's 
concession  with  regard  to  the  coronation 
oath.  It  was  no  Terr  violent  proof  of  the 
noble  lord's  Independence  of  spirit  to  ex- 
press a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  the 
single  point  of  the  coronation  oath,  when 
the  main  purport  of  his  speech  was  In  such 
perfect  conformity  with  the  model  from 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  now  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  House  thathehad, 
in  that  Instance,  magnanimously  swerved. 
He  (sir  F.)  took  It,  that  the  illustrious 
person  who  had  been  alluded  to— or  rather 
who  must  not  be  alluded  to— however 
scrupulous  he  might  be  about  the  corona- 
tion oath,  was  not  very  scrupulous  about 
the  reasons  of  those  who  w^re  willing  to 
come  to  the  main  point  of  sunporting  that 
side  of  the  question,  which  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  so  much  to  heart,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which,  he  had.  In  so  extraor- 
dinary a  manner,  pledged  himself  to  all 
eternity  that  he  would  never  have  any 
difference  of  opinion.  He  must  confess, 
that  the  solitary  Instance  of  candid  con- 
cession in  the  the  noble  earl's  speech,  on 
which  the  riflht  hon.  Secretary  had  been 
induced  to  place  such  reliance,  was  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  imputed  to 
the  noble  earl  an  undue  coqipromise  of 
opioion.  There  was  another  part  of  the 
noble  earPs  conduct  to  which  ne  thousht 
the  public  had  a  right  to  complaip.  Why, 
he  would  ask,  on  a  question  of  such  vital 
importance,  bad  that  noble  person  kept 
his  feelinffsand  opinions  In  a  state  of  such 
mystery  r  Or  why,  rather,  had  he  hdd  out 
hopes  to  persons  most  likely  to  be  inform- 
ed, with  which  hopes  they  had  inspired 
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th^  country ;  thus  raistiig  expectation^ 
which  were  not  only  not  to  be  realized^ 
but  for  which  it  afterwards  appeared,  from 
the  noble  lord's  violent  and  unstatesman*' 
like  speech,  there  was  less  foundation 
than  ever  ?  He  did  think-  it  a  little  hard 
upon  these  persons  who  had  stood  forward 
in  support  of  the  Catholic  claims,  that  they 
shoula  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
that  state  of  misapprehension  and  ddu^^ 
slon,  which  led  them  to  excite  hopes,  the 
disappointment  of  which  might  expose 
them  to  serious  inconveniences,  while  the 
prime  minister  of  the  country  kept  aloof 
m  that  equivocal  state,  in  which  he  ap«< 
peared  at  one  moment  to  encourage  ex** 
pectation,  which  he  had  determined  not 
to  realise.  This  was  unjust  to  the  Ca- 
tholic deputies;  it  was  unjust  towards 
Catholic  bishops  and  clergy ;  it  was  hard, 
for  instance,  upon  a  man  like  Dr.,Doyle^ 
who  had  been  mduced,  by  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  prime  minister,  to  express 
his  concurrence  in  measures  to  which, 
but  for  the  prospect  held  out,  he  oilgfat  not 
have  ghrea  his  assent.  Was  this  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  generous  ? 
Was  it  even  just  ?  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
ungenerous,  unwise,  unstatesmanlike,  and 
^at  the  public  bad  a  fair  right  to  arraign 
it.  The  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  was 
the  more  to  be  rsgretted,  when  it  was 
considered  that  this  question,  at  all  times 
one  of  great  importance,  had  become, 
since  a  recent  declaration,  still  more  im- 
portant, and  more  pressing  than  at  any 
former  period.  No  one  could  tell  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  delay.  He 
should  be  sorry  to  hint  at  what  might, 
by  possibility,  be  the  consequences,  and 
he  was  wilhng  to  Indulge  a  hope,  that 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Icelana  would 
continue  the  same  system  of  prudence 
and  forbearance  which  they  had  ^hitherto 
found  so  advantageous  to  their  cause.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  Impossible  not  to 
feel  some  apprehensions  as  to  the  conse- 
quences which  might  result  among  a  peo- 
ple of  such  quick  sensibility  as  the  Irish, 
from  hopes  so  strongly  excited,  and  now 
so  bitterly  disappointed.  That  they  would 
be  able  to  stifle  their  feelingsaltogether,  was 
more  than  any  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  nature.  The  peoj^e  of  Ireland 
could  not  but  feel  acutely  the  Injuries 
which  had  been  so  long  continued,  and 
which  the  prime  minister  of  the  country 
had  declared  that  he  would  never  redress. 
He  trusted  they  would  look  forward,  as 
he  did,  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of 
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£agbM)4,  ^^  thfH  ^y  i^QuId  continue  to 
conoyiate  their  ^rotestcaot  brethren  of 
Ireland-«a  point  of  the  first  and  most  es- 
aentialimpprtaoce.  Iiedidil^inkthiu>when 
jtbey  came  forward  again  ip  another  session, 
baAed  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  and  by  the  increasing 
inibm^ion  ^aqd  liberality  of  M^is  Qountry, 
thatih^  l}oq|ie:fMMl  the  public  wo\Ud  de- 
.ci4e  op  the  j^tipe  of  tneir  ^laimf  in  f 
.voice  wbjcb  \t  ww\^  be  iopoi^hla  fcur  a 
iiev  pcirs^os  in  anotb^  plaoe  to  ri^sist. 
.Sonne  obserjvaliioiif  b^  b^en  mf^e  about 
a  divided  qatu^et  op  the  aubject.  ^  mi^bt> 
perbaps,  .be  dj^iA^tp  pjiocur^  a  i^^m^t 
uDit^a  iQB  it,  (C;f  r(;wPfistai¥?ed  as  ithe  goveoi- 
jpoewt  wfis ;  biM  tbia  be  would  assart,  that 
It  would  be  49ipail*b]e  for  thi^  part  qt  the 
govemfnent  opposed  to  the  Catholics  to 
forip  a  cabinet  with^fut  those  who  were 
favQi|rable  to  it ;  ^  therefore  be  might 
filirly  cpojQlqde  .^i^  tho^  who  were  fa- 
ivour^ble  migfct  *C0f^  Jt  if  they  pleaa^. 
Icjiad  b^«^  ^tta^iptedy  in  the  course  of 
the  d^baifif  ,^o  dn^r  «  pi^rallel  between 
the  C#th^  i9ii^f(tio¥i  and  the  question  ^^f 
^arliaiQeftlary  reform ;  but  those  twoquef- 
Uons  thpitgih  both  of  the  grjeatest  iinpor- 
tance,  stood  .on  4ii&r^nt  grounds  in  poi^it 
^f  urgency*  .Itepgld  not  be  said,  that  re- 
form was  a  i9i^t(er  of  imntediate  policy 
and  nece«Bitv;  tho^gb»  tor  his  part,  he 
could  widh  tbiit  the  .people  of  thisxountry 
had  somewhat  of  tbe  fame  feeliog  as  the 
CathoUca  of  Ireland,  wUh  respect  to  their 
particular  grievancee,  and  tliat  the  doors 
of  tbat  Hottfe  were  b#«ieged  by  petitions 
for  parliameptary  ceform*  It  was  not, 
however,  a  question  of  tbe  same  imme- 
diate urgency  as  the  Catholic  question, 
for  who  could  tell  what  might  happen,  if 
justice  to  the  Catt^olics  of  Ireland  w#s 
m|ich  longer  delaved?  He  did  not  «ee 
how  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  go- 
vemnaent  without  settliiig  this  question ; 
for  the  country  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of 
contioual  agitation  until  it  was  finally  put 
at  rest.  He  did  not,  indeed,  like  some 
bot4ieaded  persons  in  another  place,  con<- 
lemplate  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war. 
The  coolness  with  which  such  an  event 
had  been  contemplated  was  to  him  most 
marvellous ;  for,  whether  it  were  possible 
or  not  for  Ireland  to  maintain  a  warfare 
i^aioat  this  country  with  tl^  prospect  of 
a  final  separation,  which  would  be  alike 
destructive  to  both  countries ;  be  would 
ask  whether  any  rational  man  could  ima- 
gine any  thii^g  jnore  disastrous  than  the 
possibility  f>f  a  civil  war,  with  whatever 
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prospect,  or  fbr  however  short  a  duration  ? 
Happily,  tbe  question  did  not  ftaxid  oii 
such  grounds.  It  was  agreed,  on  all 
hands,  where  it  w^s  coosidered  without 
passion,  and  without  prejudice,  that  it 
could  only  be  settled  in  oi^  way.  Tliey 
could  not  retrace  their  stepjB.  If  the 
violation  of  the  coronation  oath  went  for 
any  thii^,  it  was  violated  the  very  first 
{imp  it  waa  ever  taken,  and  it  had  been 
especially  violated  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  last  reign.  They  had  conceded  so 
much  to  tlie  Catholics,  that  it  would  \^e 
the  height  of  folly  and  insanity  to  refuse 
to  them  the  sipaall  instalment  of  jusiicc 
which  remaiped.  There  was  but  one  ju^t 
and  rational  way  of  dealing  with  the  Ca- 
tholic qus^tion.  They  could  not  exter- 
minate six  millions  of  people,  and  there 
was  no  choice  between  exterminating  and 
satisfying  them — the  latt^  w|»  an  easy 
course;  for  4hey  woul4  be  sati^^  witli 
bare  justice.  Until  that  coiuse  should  be 
adopted,  the  country  would  be  kept  in  a 
sta(e  of  constat  agitation.  All  its  great 
interests,  both  foreignand  domestic,  would 
be  affected  by  it.  It  became,  therefore, 
the  imperative  duty  of  every  public  m^n 
ifi  the  country  to  use  every  exertion,  to 
induce  or  compel  the  government  to  adopt 
th^^t  course  without  dSay*  He  still  hoped 
that  this  great  (juestion  would  be  carried 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament. 

Mr,  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  main 
otu'ect  which  had  induced  him  to  brii^ 
forward  this  question;  namely,  that  of 
drawing  tlie  attention  of  parliament  to  the 
situation  of  Ireland,  had  been  answered  by 
4he  present  debate,  and  he  shquld^  not 
therefore  pre<s  his  motion  to  a  divisiop. 
The  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  of  England 
too,  ware  united  and  strong;  and  he  hoped 
they  would  show  that  streogth  by  tem- 
perance and  moderation.  He  trusted  that 
the  Catholic  bill  would  be  carried  next 
session  by  a  still  larger  majority ;  and  in 
that  hope  be  would  withdraw  bis  motion. 

Tbe  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Fri4ayt  May  27. 

Kings    Message    rsspsctin  o  D  y- 

CHESS  OF  Kent  and  Duke  of  CcfMBsa- 

LAND.}    Tbe  £arl  of  Uvervool  observed. 

that  he  would  trouble  their  lordships  with 

only  a  few  words  on  his  nugesty's  roost 

gracious  Message.    He  need  uot  inform 

their  lordships  that  the  young  princess, 

1  tbe  daug)^t?r  of  tbe  late  duke  pf  Kent, 

1     S  M 
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had  been  left  under  the  care  of  her  mother 
under  very  peculiar  circumstancesy  and 
that  no  provuion  had  yet  been  made  for 
her  support.  Their  lordships  were  aware 
that  the  provision  which  had  already  been 
made  for  Che  duchess  of  Kent  did  not  ex- 
ceed 6,00M.  a-year,  and  that  that  provision 
had  beien  made  without  refer^ce  to  an^ 
issue  she  might  have.  He  was  sure  their 
lordships  would,  therefore,  readily  con- 
cur in  carrying  into  effect  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  majesty.  There  never 
was  a  person  whose  conduct  had  in  all 
respects  been  more  commendable  than 
that  of  the  duchess  of  Kent*  since  she 
came  to  this  country.  With  respect  to 
the  other  royal  person  for  whose  issue  pro- 
vision was  proposed  to  be  made,  their 
lordships  would  recollect,  that,  since  the 
present  income  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  been  settled,  he  had  had  a  son, 
who  was  now  about  seven  years  of  age. 
He  was  unwilling  to  advert  to  What  had 
caused  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  former 
occasion,  but  though  an  increase  of  re- 
venue had  been  granted  to  other  branches 
of  the  royal  family,  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
laud  had  received  no  addition  to  his  in- 
come. Under  these  circumstances  his 
majesty's  ministers  conceived  that  they 
were  only  doing  their  duty,  when  they 
recommended  the  sending  down  a  message 
from  his  majesty  to  parliament,  recom- 
mending, that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  issue  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent  aiid 
the  duke  of  Cumberland.  All  that  he  had 
now  to  do  was,  to  request  that  their  lord- 
ships would  agree  to  an  address  to  the 
king,  assuring  his  majesty  that  they 
woultd  concur  in  carrying  into  efiect  that 
object  of  the  recommendation  contained 
in  his  gracious  message.  What  would  be 
proposed  was,  an  addition  of  6,000/.  a- 
year  to  the  income  of  the  duchess  of 
Kent,  and  6,000/.  a-year  to  the  income  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley  expressed  his 
wamr  approbation  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure with  respect  to  ihe  duchess  of  Kent. 
He  should  do  iojuatice  to  his  feelings,  if 
he  refrained  from  declaringi  that  he  con- 
sidered her  royal  highness  to  afford  an 
example  of  prudence  and  excellent 
conduct. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  nem;  dis. 

Eqvitablx  Loan  Bill.]  Lord  Dacre 
rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of  this 
bill 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  xtm\f\Ae^  the 


EquUahU  Loan  SUL 


[90O 


noble  lord,  that  an  order  had  been  mad^ 
for  hearing  counsel  for  and  against  the 
bill. 

Lord  Dacre  said,  he  intend^  to  oppose 
the  hearing  of  counsel.  The  object  of 
the  bill  was  merely  to  enable  a  company 
to  sue  and  be  sued  by  one  of  their  clerks  ; 
a  portion  of  their  capital  bein^  invested 
in  a  manner  calculated  to  afford  consider- 
able relief  to  the  poor.  This  being  the 
object  of  the  bill,  he  could  not  think  that 
their  lordships  would  consent  to  have 
their  time  taken  up  with  hearing  couns^ 
on  such  a  question.  The  Equitable  Loan 
Company  proposed  to  act  as  pawnbrokers, 
in  a  way  most  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  poor.  Surely  this  was  not  a  point 
on  which  their  lordships  could  think  it 
necessary  to  hear  counsel*  No  question 
of  law  was  at  issue,  which  requit-ed  the 
learning  of  counsel  to  clear  up.  As  the 
affairs  of  the  company  were  now  conduct- 
ed, no  legal  objection  could  be  made  to 
thehr  transactions.  The  company  was 
formed  in  imitation  of  several  very  lauda^ 
ble  institutions  on  the  continent ;  and  had 
been  promoted  by  laudable  men  distin- 

fuished  by  their  talents  and  attainments, 
le  was  sure  there  must  be  some  inter- 
ested motive  at  the  bottom  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  this  had  received.  That 
opposition  came  from  the  pawnbrokers; 
and  he  thought  this  should  operate  with 
their  lordships,  as  an  argument,  in  favour 
of  the  bill.  He  should  oppose  the  motion 
for  calling  in  counsel. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  thought  he  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  his 
noble  friend,  in  opposing  the  hearing  of 
counsel.  His  noble  friend  had  svd,  that 
he  was  not  present  when  the  order  was 
made  for  hearing  counsel;  but  he  had 
been  present  since,  and  he  might  have 
made  a  motion  for  rescinding  the  order 
on  any  day.  His  noble  friend  had,  how- 
ever, waited  until  a  number  of  noble  lords 
were  collected  together  on  another  ques- 
tion; and  he  thus  expected  to  obtain  a 
support  for  his  present  purpose,  which  he 
knew  he  otherwise  could  not  have  found. 
He  reminded  their  lordships'  that  this 
company  now  presented  themselves  before 
them  in  the  character  of  an  illegal  asso- 
ciation. •  He  oontended,  also,  that  the 
illegality  of  it  had  been  already  proved  by 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  iustice ;  and  for 
this  reason,  he  thought  the  House  could 
not  refuse  to  hear  counsel. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  as  his 
own  opinion  on  this  sttbject  bad  bees 
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long  formed,  and  that  after  mature  de- 
liberation, he  bad  no  wish  to  hear  coun- 
sel ;  but,  as  his  individual  opinion  happen- 
ed to  differ  from  those  entertained  by 
other  noble  lords,  he  was  rather  desirous 
that  counsel  should  be  heard.  It  was, 
true,  that  the  decisions  of  some  of  the 
courts  had  been  against  the  legality  of 
this  company  ;  and  this  formed  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  counsel  should  be 
heard.  It  was  said,  that  in  November, 
I824<,  a  deed  h^d  been  entered  into  by 
this  'company,  in  which  they  disclaimed 
acting  as  a  corporate  body;  but,  he 
could  not  see  how,  by  any  such  con- 
trivance as  this,  that  which  was  illegal 
before,  could  aflterwards  become  legal. 
Whatever  was  done  by  the  House,  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  until  afler  serious  con- 
sideration. It  was  their  lordships'  duty 
to  guard  against  the  mischiefs  which 
were  likely  to^ensue  from  the  conduct  of 
these  companies.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years  those  miscliiefs  had  been 
sufiered  to  spread  to  a  most  dangerous 
extent.  It  was  true  that  many  persons 
were  connected  with  them,  who  were  en- 
titled to  the  greatest  respect ;  but  when  it 
was  stated  that  out  of  40,000  shares  of 
which  this  company  consisted,  all  had 
been  sold  at  a  premium  excepting  6,000. 
the  public 'required  some  other  security 
than  the  respectability,  however  great  it 
might  be,  of  certain  individuals.  What 
was  to  be  done  in  the  country  if  such 
practices  weris  to  be  continued  ?  It  was 
not  enough  for  the  company  in  question 
to  say  Uiat  they  were  not  now  acting 
as  a  corporation. '  And  here  he  must  say, 
he  should  have  been  very  glad  if  the  lower 
courts  bad  defined  exactly  what  was 
acting  as  a  corporation  ;  because,  if,  when 
acting  under  a  deed,  the  parties  concern- 
ed did  the  same  things  as  they  could  do 
under  a  charter  with  the  great  seal  an* 
nexed,  he  did  not  know  what  that  asser- 
tion  roeantJ  For  the  satisfaction  of  their 
lordships,  then,  he  wished  that  counsel 
should  be'  called  in,  not  for  his  own  ;  for 
If  they  had  nothing  to  a[1iege  beyond  the 
deed,  .he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  bounden 
duty  to  oppose  the  bill.  If  they  had 
any  thing  beyond  that  to  urge,  and  could 
aatisfy  him  that  the  company  would  not 
do  any  corporate  acts,  then  the  bill  should 
have  his  consent  to  pass.  He  was 
no  foe  to  joint-stock  companies  if  they 
were  for  proper  purposes,  and  under  due 
provisions.  There  were  many  great  na- 
tional objects  which  could  be  accomplished 


by  no  other  means,  and  which  were  fafrly 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  charter,  or 
of  an  act  of  parliament.  But,  without 
such  protection,  nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  than  to  suppose  that  bills  could  be 
passed,  only  because  they  contained  the 
clause,  that  the  companies  to  which  they 
related,  might  sue  and  be  sued.  Any 
lawyer  would  satisfy  their  lordships  in 
ten  minutes,  that  a  more  inefficacious  and 
futile  clause  could  not  be  inserted  in  a 
bill,  and  that  nothing  could  be  less  of  a 
security  to  the  public  There  was  another 
circumstance  which  weighed  with  him 
considerably.  It  was  this  —  that  as  the 
law  was  not  now  strong  enough  to  com- 
pel the  parties  engaged  in  such  under* 
takings  to  do  justice  among  themselves, 
it  was  impossible  that  it  could  do  justice 
between  them  and  the  public.  The  trans- 
actions of  the  Scotch  commercial  banks 
were  all  of  this  nature ;  and  no  man  whd 
thought  of  the  inconveniences  which 
might  result  from  it  would  deny,  that  the 
law  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  altered. 
While  there  was  no  dispute,  the  incon- 
veniences could  not  arise ;  but  when  ap- 
peals should  come  from  the  courts  of 
session,  it  would  be  found  that  all  which 
had^been  done  in  the  courts  below  must  go 
for  nothing.  A  more  important  case  than 
this,  whether  it  regarded  the  particular 
company  now  under  discussion,  or  the 
general  interests  of  the  public,  had  not 
been  before  the  House  for  many  years. 
For  this  reason,  he  thought  their  lord- 
ships ought  to  hear  counsel. 

Their  lordships  then  divided :  For 
hearing  Counsel  30;  Against  it  ^* 
Counsel  were  then  called  in.  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque  addressed  their  lordships,  against 
the  bill ;  the  Recorder  of  London  followed, 
on  the  same  side.  After  which  the 
further  .  discussion  was  postponed  to 
Monday. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friday^  May  27. 

Elective  Franchise  in  Ireland 
Bill.]  Mr.  Littleton  moved,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  further  consider- 
ation of  the  report  on  this  bill  be  dis- 
charged. The  rejection  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  bill,  in  the  other  House,  rendered 
such  a  step,  on  his  part,  necessary.  Were 
the  Elective  Franchise  bill  to  pass  with* 
out  the  other,  it  would  produce  great 
dissatisfaction. 

Colonel  Daws  expressed  a  hopCi  that 
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that  the  petitioAerfir^t  ^cfafhdacquHiDted 
liith  a  person  of  the  name  of  £dwatd«, 
who  practised  as  a  notai^y  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
been  summoned  as  a  withess  in  a  trial  in 
which  Edwards  was  concerned.  On  the 
1 7th  of  September,  Mr.  Edwards  wai  on 
his  way  from  ihe  Cape  of  Good  Hofie, 
in  order  to  embark  tor  Botan/  fiay,  to  . 
which  plaoa  he  was  sentenced  to  be  trans* 
ported  for  seven  yeari,  tor  having  wKtfeii 
a  letter  to  lord  Charles  Somerset,  in 
which  he  claimed  redress  ^o^  some  alleged 
grievances  at  the  hands  of  that  governor. 
He  had  in  hn  po$8es^ion  all  the  papers 
connected  with  this  transaction,  and  he 
should  be  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  lav 
before  the  House  a  full  statement  of  au 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  iniqui- 
tous sentence  was  indicted.  Mr.  Ed^ 
wards,  attended  by  the  police  officer, 
stopped  at  tbf»  petitioner's  house,  to  take 
brealkfast,  and  during  the  whole  of  this 
time  the  petitioner  had  no  comnfiunipation 
whatever  with  Edwards,  except  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer.  Mr.  Edwards, 
nad  occasion  to  retire  after  break^i,  and 
some  time  after,  it  was  ascertained  that  he 
had  made  his  escape.  The  petitioner  de- 
dared  that  he  was  in  no  way  accessary  to 
this  escape.  At  the  time  Mr.  Edwards 
was  about  to  embark,  be  waJs  informed 
that  lord  Charles  Somerset  had,  in  a  letter 
to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  instructed 
him  to  put  him  upon  hard  labour,  and 
other  degrading  offices^  which  his  pride 
and  feelings  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of 
education,  could  not  brook;  and  H  was 
ihis  circumstance,  he  believed,  which  had 
induced  htm  to  attempt  to  make  his 
escape.  On  ihe  news  of  Edwards^s  escape, 
a  party  under  the  orders  of  his  majesty^ 
Fiscal,  proceeded  to  the  petitioner's 
house,  and  took  him  into  arrest.  The 
petitioner  sought  in  vain  to  obtam  a  sight 
of  any  legal  instrument  or  warrant  by 
which  he  was  arrested ;  he  was  dnieg|ed 
from  his  home,  conveyed  to  Cape  Town, 
and  confined  in  a  cell  10  feet  by  l^  from 
the  17th  of  September  to  the  ^4th  of  t)e* 
cember.  He  would  ask,  what  would  ie 
the  feelings  of  any  hon.  member  who 
should  thus  be  dragged  from  Ms  home, 
and  conducted  to  a  cell  of  the  dimensions 
he  had  described,  with  no  other  bedding 
than  the  mattress  on  which  the  deM  w^re 
stretched,  and  that  swarming  witA  ver- 
min i    Yet,  th^re  was  rto  man,  whatever 


the  bill  would  be  brought  forward  at  some 
future  period,  as  a  substantive  measure. 

Sir  X  Netoport  hoped f  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  last  speaker  would  not  be  at- 
tended to.  It  would  be  most  disgusting 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  to  pass  such  a 
bill  imaccompanied  by  any  measure  of 
relief. 

Colonel  Palmer  rose,  and  proceeded 
to  comment  upon  the  conduct  of  minis- 
ters,, and  the  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning. 

The  Speaker  interrupted  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, to  inform  him,  that  it  was  irregular 
to  found  his  observations  iipon  what  had 
been  said  by  a  member  in  a  former  de- 
bate. 

Colonel  Palmer  said,  that  having  given 
notice  of  his  intention  on  a  former  night, 
1^  had  conceived  that  he  was  strictly  in 
order. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  expressed  bis  regret 
for  the  cause  which  had  induced  the  hon. 
member  io  withdraw  his  bill ;  although  he 
rejoiced  that  the  measure  was  got  rid  of 
in  any  way,  conceiving  it  to  be  most 
miscluevous  and  unconstitutional. 

The  order  was  then  discharged. 

Oppression  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope— Petition  of  John  Carnall.] 
iVlr.  Hume  rose,  to  present  a  petition 
from  a  person  of  the  name  of  Carnall,  com- 
plaining of  a  series  of  acts  of  oppression  tof 
which  be  had  been  subjected  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  When  an  (Englishman 
went  to  any  of  our  colonies,  he  ima- 
gined that  he  carried  with  him  the  rights 
9f  a  British  subject,  but  in  this  expectation 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  he  would,  for  the 
most  part,  find  himself  entirely  deceived. 
The  will  and  pleasure  of  the  governors  of 
polonies  became  the  law. of  the  land,  and 
if  any  individual  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  governor,  be 
was  almost  sure  to  be  made  the  victim  of 
the  most  arbitrtiry  and  tyratinicAi  o|(pres- 
sion.  Of  this  truth,  the .  circumstances 
detailed  in  this  petition,  which  ^ere  sup- 
ported by  the  afedavit  of  the  petitioner, 
afforded  a  striking  illustration.  The  op- 
pression to  which  this  petitioner  had  been 
subjected,  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
loudly  upon  the  legislature  to  institute  an 
inouiry  into,  the  general  system  of  our 
colonial  governments,  by  which  tlie liberty, 
the  property,  and  even  the  lives,  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  were  made  dependant 
on  the  arbitrary  will  of  tlie  governors. 
It  WM  necessary  to  state  to  the  House, 


i 


might  be  his  propert  v,  or  statiooy  who  wai 
not  liable,  under  tne  present  system  of 
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by  the  arbitrary  tfHI  of  tbe  gotemor.  The 
petitionei*  wflf  Subject  to  flu,  ttA  #its 
afflicted  with  dom^  stevere  Mnroxjrttng  dtH^'* 
ing  the  first  (6ti  ditys  6f  hi«  confinemetit. 
tMd^jmcb  cirttittiBtancfes,  A\  dMist^nte 
WitiB  f^msed  to  him^  and  he  was  not  tiei'<^ 
initted  t^  have  th^  ^lidit^sC  donmninW^ 
tlon  with  his  /athily.  Ott  tba  aecotid  day 
fats  was  famished  with  a  (ifen,  but  fbi'  tbe 
first  t^n  days  ri 6  otte  Wfld  ^owed  to  enftat 
bfis  cell*  eveti  fof  tbe  purpose  of  sbaviag 
hidci.  By  the  Dutch  ftfw  it  was  ndt  iii  the^ 
pow^r  01  the  gdi'errror  t6  k^  «hv  ttttt 
ID  eonfi6earent  fof  a  lottgeif  6eHM  tfMfi 
eijtht  daytf  #ithdut  bHi^Jii/g  hntil  <6  trfttf* 
This  law  was  ^iittff  afste^rded  rh  ttr^ 
case  of  the  6etitionef.  He  begged  CO 
cA\  the  Mtetit^on  of  the  Roi^  to  #btft 
followed.  Th6re  wal  lio  (tfoctple  hi  the 
Engtkh  Uw  itiore  deatlr  eStlMidied^  tbfttt 
chdl  ftti  ffldif fdoftl  who  had  beetl  (Hed  otv 
a  drhhu^al  chkfge  aild  eoovietodt  ootild 
riot  be  Ctied  Ugaiii  for  thre  ietkle  oAilee. 
Th?S  prhidt)]e  had  been  ^  ti  defidtlde  In 
the  petitlOnef^S  Oase,  for  the  ^Ole  purpose 
of  aggfKvatiOgthe  se^eifty  of  h!s  puillsh^ 
meat.  He  Wta  brought  to  tridl  before 
two  Dmoh  justices,  Ad  found  guflty  <A 
havtttg  assisted  the  escape  of  Edwards. 
Sut,  UpOO  whet  evidence  Watr  he  found 
guilty  t  The  tioofte  Would  be  sistottlshed 
Co  leiim,  that  a  mati  6f  high  respectability, 
(o^sessine  consldareble  progeny  in  the 
colony,  &d  been  found  guilty,  on  the 
testimony  of  his  owu  slave  tfirt,  who  had 
been  cofnpeUed  to  give  evtdeioce  against 
her  master,  Under  a  threttt  Of  severe  flog- 
ging, if  she  refused  to  coniply.  Such  Wffi 
the  tyranny  of  Itird  Charles  Somerset^ 
that  if  eoy  n^au  Veiitured  to  open  his 
inouth  i6  Object  to  h!s  conduct,  he  was 
liable  to  b^  deprived  of  his  libmy  fittd  his 
property,  fiOd  io  be  ^erbecuted  eveO  uuto 
death.  The  petitioner  was  SeoteOced  tO 
ft  fine  of  fifty  Hx-do)]ir6,  ttnd  one  y^^r's 

b^Oisbkiient  (toia  the  COtotly.    It  ttt^ht 

hkve  beeft  supposed,  di&t  thlB  was  suffici- 
ent i6  ^kiSkty  tTi6  rahcoor  of  his  petsecu- 
tof's;  bat  his  (naj^ky*^  fiscal,  tiot  Satisfied 
with  thfs  punlshfO^ht,  iippeafed  to  another 
ihtlkdictloiS,  end  asain  blreu|ht  the  prison- 
er to  trial.  On  this  Second  trial  be  walB 
sentenced  tO  five  yeers  transportation  to 
Botflhy  b^.  tJpon  appealing  afterwards 
i&gaihse  this  &Adidonal  punlsbtn^nt,  the 

f'  of eroof,  to  bis  cleiOencV,  commuted  ic  to 
ve  je^^  baniShOK^nt  flrOm  th6  colooy. 
He  was  further  cOoipdled  td  deposit  b 
JBUid  i^f  ^,OoO  kix-dofliin,  by  wfty  Of  deeii- 


rity  ft)r  hir  eoiti[fiWij<a»  with  rhe  certni^  of 

his  defence,  attd  ihW  money  had  b^<t 
detaioedupto  the  tttoment  of^^bisembatif^' 
adon  foi^  ms  ooimtry.  Ereti  iropposfog' 
the  charge  tfgs^nst  tfrt^  petitioner  to  hav^ 
been  troe^  nie  pitnfshtnent  wes  soeh  af 
coutd  not,  fay  the  tytxttYn  hw,  be  legalTy 
indicted.  Thfe  petitioner  decbired,  thdt 
the  power  of  m  loejesfy^s  fit^l  wasr 
of  Such  terrific  tnsgdtude,  that  eoy  mdn 
who  Wai^  onfortunato  enough  i6  Incur  ttm 
dbpleasure  of  the  governor,  was  sure  to 
be  toTOiented  by  the  forms  of  law,  de- 
pt4ved  of  his  property,  and  compelled  to 
leiifVe  the  colony.  The  petitioner  had  re- 
t^ihiedpennyle^to  this  country;  be  had 
applied  to  tlie  government  to  obtain  copieir 
<ff  the  ph>Oe^ingi  against  Itim,  but  alf 
d^y^^t^ts  had  bettk  denied  hirti.  He 
(Mt.  H.)  culled  upon  the  hon,  dedetarV 
OppOiite,  i6  state  the  grounds  oti  whrett 
the  eofoniel  department  bed  nrfuKed  ttt 
furnish  the  petitioner  with  thtt  ineenk  of 
obtaining  redress  for  the  injuilOi  of  w1rt8b 
be  coinpTained.  There  existed  IK  the  Cepe- 
e  ^ort  of  society,  under  the  edtniolstfaifoo 
of  lord  C.  Somerset,  wholly  inconshitent 
with  all  good  gOTemroent.  He  did  not 
blame  that  nbbie  person  so  mncAr  eif  die 
government  at  home,  for  dllOWing  bim  to 
remdn  theihe ;  and  the  House  of  Conmion^ 
would  be  ttucb  to  blame  if  they  tolerated 
his  continuance  after  this  stateuient.  He 
was  ready  to  prove  those  fects  before  a 
coOifaitteiet  *tid  lord  Batfaurst,  also,  h^ 
much  to  answer  for,  if,  as  he  b^ved,  sfl 
these  acts  wek'e  known  at  the  Colenid 
D^cirtn^ent.  The  case  of  the  petitionee  * 
WiA  well  i^orthy  of  mquiry.  He  was  en- 
titled to  the  amplest  pecuniae  cottrpensa- 
ffon  fof  the  loss  he  bad  sustained ,'  repack* 
fion  fOf  all  tha  Other  wrongs  and  degrade- 
tion  he  had  endured,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble td  nmka  him.  H^  had  simply  confined 
hnnselfto  this  particular  case:  but,  If  an 
hiquiiy  Were  instituted,  the  House  weald 
learn  the  gross  Opptei^sions  which  that 
cofony  had^  suffered,  wds  suflbring,  and 
seemed  doomed  to  suflbr,  under  lord  C« 
Somerset's  administration. 

Mr.  WUfnat  Morten  said,  it  was  not  hfs 
intention  to  enter  Into  the  merits  of  the 
particular  Complaint  which  had  just  been 
stated  by  the  hon.  member;  but  the  hon. 
member  h^  Incidpated  the  colonhil  de- 

EArtmetft,  and  to  that  part  of  the  case  he 
egged  to  address  himself.  The  hon. 
Tuerober  cOmplamed,  Ihet  the  petitioner 
hiad  been  stibjected  to  Certain  ponlshment, 
bnvhg  bebit  ebovicted  in  a  court  of  justice 
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for  luiviog  contributed  to  ofect  the  escape 
of  a  priaoner  under  lentence  of  transporta- 
tion. This  was  the  complaint.  Nofr,  he 
would  asky  was  this  the  act  of  the  go- 
veroor  ?  By  no  means.  The  petitioner 
was  regularly  convicted  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  sentenced  to  transportation ;  and 
bow  the  governor  must  necessarily  be 
mixed  up  m  the  case,  he  was  quite  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  The  petitioner  had  ap- 
plied to  the  cobnial,department  for  redrew ; 
but.  he  would  ask  the  House  whether  it 
was  the  duty  of  those  at  the  head  of  that 
branch  of  (he  government,  to  take  the 
single  testimony  of  persons  like  the  pe- 
titioner, and  upon  his  evidence  alone  to 
order  the  remission  of  the  sentence  ?  If 
such  a  course  were  to  be  pursued,  it 
would  be  quite  impouible  tnat  the  so- 
vemment  ot  anv  colony  could  be  earned 
on.  All  that  they  could  or  ought  to  do 
was,  to  investigate  into  any  allegation  of 
practical  injustice,  and  afford  redress;  and, 
upon  this  part  of  the  subject  he  prayed  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Hiey  all  knew 
Tory  well  the  extent  to  which  accusations 
against  the  government  at  the  Cape  had 
been  promu^ated.  If  the  hon.  member 
supposed  that  the  colonial  department 
were  ignorant  of  those  charges,  he  was 
much  mbtaken;  for  since  the  1  st  January, 
1824*,  there  appeared  in  one  newspaper, 
no  less  than  twenty-four  inculpatory 
articles,  and  surely  this  was  warning 
enouffh«  But,  what  were  the  facts  of  the 
case?  In  the  year  182S,  commissioners 
were  sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Did  the  hon.  member  propose  to  cast  any 
aspersions  on  their  character,  or  for  one 
moment  doubt  their  integrity?  Did  he 
say  they  were  improper  persons  to  be  in- 
trusted with  such  a  charge?  If  they 
should  prove  to  be  so,  which  he  could 
not  beheve,  then  was  the  government 
greatly  deceived.  They  had  received 
certain  instructions  upon  which  they  were 
to  act,  and  they  were  to  report  the  result 
of  their  inquiries  to  the  government ;  but 
if,  in  the  pursuit  of  those  inquiries,  any 
accidental  delay  had  taken  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  sickness,  or  death,  or  in  any 
other  manner,  the  government  was  not  to 
be  blamed.  They  were  sent  to  the  Cape 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  change 
in  the  Dutch  law,  with  a  view  to  assimi- 
late it  to  the  law  of  England.  And, 
could  such  an  important  chance  as  this 
be  effected  in  a  moment  ?  He  begged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  they  had  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  the  Dutch  law 


and  its  administration,  and  to  report  to 
the  executive  government,  the  neces- 
sary information,  with  a  view  to  remedy 
the  abuses.  At  the  very  moment  when 
this  act  was  alleged  to  jhave  been  com- 
mitted, there  were  commissioners  actually 
in  the  colony  investigating  the  law  in 
question.  He  was  very  far  from  depre- 
cating inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon 
as  tlie  report  of  the  commissioners  should 
be  received,  he  would  lay  it  on  the  table. 
The  House  would  be  surprised  at  the 
mode,  in  which  these  applications  were 
made ;  and,  indeed,  the  non.  member  for 
Aberdeen  wu  in  some  degree  respon- 
sible ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  credit  the 
numbers  of  insultmg  applications  made  to 
the  colonial  office.  AH  he  asked  the 
House  was,  to  suspend  their  judgment 
until  the  report  was  received.  The  re- 
port, in  one  case,  had  been  already  re- 
ceived— ^he  meant  in  that  of  Edwards; 
and  if  any  gentleman  wished  to  move  for 
its  production,  he  was  ready  to  lay  it  on 
the  table.  In  the  particular  case  before 
the  House  he  be^^ed'to  state  all  he  knew 
of  it.  The  petitioner  first  laid  his  case 
and  diary  before  lord  Bathurst,  and  he 
himself  (Mr.  W.  Horton)  told  him,  if  he 
had  a  specific  complaint  to  make,  to  draw 
it  up.  The  petitioner  then  wrote  a  letter 
to  lord  Bathurst,  in  which  he  complained, 
that  *^  the  injustice  he  had  sufl^red  had 
no  parallel,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
remission  of  the  sentence  and  a  full  pe- 
cuniary compensation  would  satisfy  him.*' 
To  this  application  an  answer  was  given 
him,  **  That  lord  Bathurst  had  received 
no  information  respecting  the  judicial 
proceeding  but  from  his  own  statement.** 
The  commissioners  would  include  this 
case  in  the  general  report  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice ;  and  of  course,  if  a 
defect  were  found  in  the  systeni,  it  would 
be  remedied. 

Sir  M.  W*  Ridley  said,  be  had  received 
information  respecting  one  of  the  com- 
missioners, who  had  been  in  such  a  state 
of  health  as  entirely  to  unfit  his  mind  for 
pursuing  the  inquiry.  If  the  whole 
country  were  searched  for  a  man  of  the 
utmost  assiduity,  ability,  and  integrity, 
he  did  not  know  of  one  more  qualified 
than  Mr.  Commissioner  Bigg, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  government 
at  home  should  insist,  that  whenever  a 
complaint  of  this  nature  was  made,  in 
which  the  rights  of  a  British  subject  had 
been  violated ;  the  governor  should  be 
bound  to  send  home  all  the  documentf 
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connected  with  the  lobject*    If  that  rule 
were  enforced  they  would  hear  of  fewer 
complaints. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Provision  for  the  Duchess  op 
Kbnti  and  Dukk  of  Cumberland^] 
The  House  havine  resolved  itself  into  a 
cominittee  on  the  icing's  Message^ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheauer  rose« 
He  said,  that  as  the  House  of  Commons 
had  never  been  found  wanting  in  inclina- 
tion to  manifest  its  attachment  to  the 
Crown  upon  occasions  like  the  present, 
he  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
face what  he  had  to  offer,  with  any  ap- 
peal to  the  dispositions  of  the  House 
upon  tbat  subject.  In  the  year  1818,  a 
message  had  been  brought  down  from  the 
throne,  announcing  the  intention  of  his 
late  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Kent,  to 
marrv,  and  recommending  that  the  House 
should  take  into  its  consideration  what 
would  be  requisite  for  the  dignity  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  the  honour  of  the 
country,  upon  such  an  occasion;  and  the 
House  had  then  proceeded  to  make  a 
prant  of  6,000/.  a  year  on  the  marriage  of, 
m  addition  to  the  mcome  already  enjoyed 
by,  the  royal  duke ;  with  a  further  pro- 
vision of  6,000/.  a  year  for  the  duchess, 
in  case  it  should  so  happen  that  she  was 
\e(i  a  widow.  Now,  that  provi&ion  had 
been  sufficient  under  the  circumstances ; 
but  it  had  not  contemplated  the  possible 
fac^  of  the  duchess  surviving  her  husband, 
and  being  lef^  with  children.  Of  course 
it  would  be  obvioiu  that,  situated  as  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  were,  money 
—to  use  a  homely  phrase — ^would  not  go 
so  far  with  them  as  it  would  with  other 
people.  They  bad  a  state  to  maintain, 
which  did  not  fall  upon  anjr  other  class  of 
persons ;  and  their  charities,  public  and 
private,  were  considerable.  Now,  since 
this  provision  of  6,000/.  a  year  for  the 
duchess  of  Kent  had  been  made,  the  duke 
pf  Kent  had  died,  and  a  daughter  had 
been  bom,  who  was  now  six  years  old. 
It  coidd  not  be  necessary  for  him,  there- 
fore, to  point  out  to  the  House  the  pro* 
priety  of  giving  a  suitable  education  to  a 
youn^  princess  so  situated.  The  position 
in  which  this  princess  stood  with  respect 
to  the  throne  of  the  country,  could  not 
fail  to  make  her  an  object  of  general 
interest  to  the  nation.  He  had  not 
himself  the  honour  of  being  acquaint- 
ed with  the  duchess  of  Kent,  or  with 
that    young   lady;     but   she    was   six 


years  old ;  and,  as  far  as  her  education 
had  proceeded,  be  l)elieved  the  greatest 
pains  had  been  taken  with  her.  She  had 
been  brought  up  in  principles  of  piety 
and  morality,  and  to  feel  a  proper  sense 
— he  meant  by  that  an  humble  sense^— of 
her  own  dignity,  and  the  rank  which,  per- 
haps, awaited  her.  Perhaps  it  might 
have  been  fit  to  have  brought  this  matter 
before  parliament  at  an  earlier  period; 
but  the  duchess  of  Kent  had  been  assist- 
ed by  her  royal  brother,  prince  Leopold. 
That,  however,  was  not  the  way  In  which 
a  public  Question  could  regularly  be  dealt 
with ;  and,  with  res(>e6t  to  the  duchess 
of  Kent,  therefore,  his  proposition  would 
be— that  an  addition  of  6,000/.  a  year,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  het 
daughter,  should  be  granted  to  her  royal 
highness.— In  the  next  place,  it  would  b^ 
his  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  case  of  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.  At  the  time  of  the  royAl 
duke's  marriage,  a  propositibn  similar  tb 
that  agreed  to  for  tne  duke  of  Kent  had 
been  submitted  to  parliament,  but  had 
not  been  complied  with.  There  had 
been,  the  fact  was,  some  objection  taken 
to  the  marriage.  The  duchess,  from 
some  cause,  had  not  been  received  at 
court.  These  circumstances  had  proba- 
bly influenced  the  conduct  of  the  House.; 
because,  the  only  mode  In  which  parlia- 
ment could  express  its  disapprobation  of 
any  royal  marria^  was,  bv  withholding 
that  provision  which  should  be  given  for 
its  support.  Whatever  the  motive  had 
been,  tne  subject  had  been  pressed  a  se- 
cond time  in  the  year  1818,  and  had  fail- 
ed ;  but  parliament  had  then  granted,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  a  provi- 
sion of  6,000/.  to  the  duchess  of  Cumber- 
land, in  case  she  happened  to  be  left  a 
widow.  Since  that  time,  however,  a 
prince  had  been  bom«— a  son  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland— who  was  now  six  years 
old.  His  position  was  certainly  one  of 
more  remote  proximity  to  the  throne  than 
that  of  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Kent ; 
but  still  the  country  was  interested  in  his 
education,  and  a  suitable  one  ought  to  be 

Siven  to  him.  One  thins,  above  all,  was 
esirable,  that  the  education  of  this  young 
prince — upon  every  account  both  morsl 
and  constitutional — should  be  in  England. 
His  intention  was,  to  propose,  with  re- 
spect to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  that 
6,000/.  a  year  should  be  granted  to  him 
for  the  education  of  his  son— intending 
that  education  to  be  given  In  England. 
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He  ibp^  ^  djiinv  %h^fe£iWf  by  9Qviiw» 
Hf  his  firttT^apliiiKwQ*  '^  Tbi|t  b|<  |];iftj««tf 
^  6^]ed  40  grapt  a  yearly  4uai  of 
lipoiKey  pgit  of  t&e  po^tqlidatad  fund  of 
Uia  tjoji^  Kiofldogi  of  Gceat  Britatn 
#iul  Ir^Qd»  not  axceeilfi^  ip  tba  whote 
i|i0. 8«Ki  of  $iPQO^  ^  her  rxiyal  bigtioeifi 
ijie  m^e^  ^f  Kent,  ^r  tbe  mrpqi^  (if 
iV^^g  M  9degH«l|B  ptoftmo^  i^  |he  Ji^ 
oourable  ^\i^j^o^  ami  education  ^rf*  lier 

iQiia  of  «<vi«.»» 

Mr.  ^im^4aifi5iaid»  U)^  ^ri^jht  imp. 
jg^ntlejpfi^  m  aitlpi^g  hh  sf^tm^  bad 
not  delated  fro^a  the  f ti^jct  ^in^  ^  q94ge 
AdiQf^^  P^MH^ilar  oQca#m,aiid  baddoi^ 
At  moffi  thfm  juatice  ^p  tM  ff^ Wg  ^hii^h 
4^«umed  the  Hpui^.  fte  was  .«ver  4e- 
airovia  c^t  paly  to-iioUf Id  tJho  m^inteiMttflie 
•ofM^^l^odor  aadidigfiitypf  tbe  v^ifp- 
JM  nriiicfB,  .bfit  M)p  liPli^Pdor  atd  dignitf 
^ali4)ie.qtiier.t>rftiH»e0ipf  tbe  i?(^  ja- 
mily.  A«^  it  iOitf>e  arbole^of  fiiqb  »  wb- 
<ai4enKiAo,  there  ;iMa  one  point  that 'was 
jpr^H^mHieptly  daiirable,  it  wai»  to  provide 
for  ^e:8i|itable  tdnpi^n  pfthe  yo^n^ 
ibfitnchef  pf  tbat  ^imily.  Tb(e  pFoppiuuon 
,pf  ibe  ffigbtbop.  ^en|l^qian,'W9a  wpdoMbt- 
edly»  exuemtf  y  bbteral.  Sti|l>  be  was  not 
prepared  lo  aay,  tbat  on  that  aooount  be 
abauld  atand  out  agaioft  at«  He  was  dis- 
posed moat  (pertaiplyto  ,8$»rd  tbe  fpllest 
^irovision  for  that  yp^H^  prince^,  ^bo 
wasihe.pfesijmptMFe  kwm^  pf  Ib^  Qrliish 
tfirooe.  With  Mipept  jko  |be  refusal  pf 
.fiurmer  giants ;  to  ibeidjik^of  Cimberlftn^i 
he  begged  to  f^t^lbe  mkt  ho.n«  gentleisan 
-light.  It  waa  i^t  t^n,  appp^nt  of  thp  ^bb^" 
..tiage  of  bia^r^^pil  h»g}uiess,  tbat  ^be  QoMe 
/of  CoamonSirerftiffd  tbe  filler  pwppg^ 
graoits.  If  the  w^ri^e  was  imprqpf^r, 
itbyiwjis Jt  jDot  fgav^ntpd  by  the  advisers 
,Qf  itlie  Oown»  ..%  ithe  marT^ige  lawji: 
i,ort'i£iti«as  feUtPbp.UDS^itabJe,  wby.ws 
iit^aanotiooed  byj^^mhmiVieut  offer  ^pf 
asetdemaot?  9ati  U^as  n^t  the  mpr- 
riag»  [hear,  hear  J]*  Me  believed  it  w§» 
a  jrotfoed  dislike,  wbfUber  ill-fpupded  pr 
jBiellrfoandbd  be  ws  .not.eallpd  upon  to 
>aay;jbut  he  J>a|ieiir^  it  tP  be  a  mooted 
jdisKke  which  piropMrpd.tbe  rfjeotion  i>f 
.those  grants.  Xhfre.most^oertaiQly^ex- 
.  iaied  a  p r^dice.  agamt  tfou  r^yal  duke 
ilikrouglioot  Abe  jwhple  cQMatrji:e-4t  was 
lelt  by  man,  .wpnaan,  and  ebild  [bear, 
Jiearll.  Tbe  duke  pf  Cumberland,  it 
,jroulabe.aecol)ected,  badalriead^  lS«000f. 

S\r  annum,  and  the  15th  regiment  of 
ragoonst    whkh    made    bis    income 
id^OOCV.  a  year.    He  Jived, abroad,  jiot 


JPrppitionM  i^  D^olmt  ^X^        [0l(f 

tn^iqaM^hp  he)4  fW  oSoe,  aa-tbe^Mkp  pf 
€«^^id^  4id,  j>Mt  be  )i^  nlkm^  ^ 
please  himself.  He  lived  ip  41  pt^^H^ 
country  too  «  wj^rp  b|i  jiuspqip  j^.I^»Q90/. 
per  annum  was  equal  to  30,000/.  in  thia 
ppontry*  Wiien,  tfieiaSye,  e/KKtf.  p^di- 
tipnal  was  aske^  (or  Jbjm  #nd  J>|s  AMnMy^ 
^by  did  be  not  ahew  hunself  anoi^ 
them  [hoar»  be$t\2  f  The  Hoim  m9§ 
eaVed  ^f^  ^o  gmnf  an  addit^ip^  fum 
M»  laudtain  bis  al^d  bi»  lamily's  Aigpifft' 
Wby  did  be,Mit  apMd  tm  inopwie  tmn, 
pii  niaintaiD  tthe  digm^imd  ^Mof  qf 
Ibe  poaatry  Irom  wbPAffe  be  4wv  Ilia 
luods  [bear,  hear !]  ?  jH|pir4iimt»tw«P 
Afi  <peip4act  of  ills  ^tijual  be oiber,  'tbe  h^ 
preaupiptiivew  Hoar  4ifi»f!en4iy  pspvieit 
for,  aadibeaaidiso  wiib  jregret,  !was  tbp 
:dnke  af  Youk^T-^ori^plad  ^  he  waa  wilb 
4ihif»  Set*  %o  liquidate  tboae  dpbu  iba 
has  nfwer  applied  ^to  parhfuieiat  [hciar^ 
bear  r] .  He  resided  in  England*  Wby 
itid.npt.tbe  .did(e  of  CuaabeibNld  follow 
hit  eauunplp^  What  was  «ibere  to  pre- 
vent his  Uviaff  bene}  How  4id  they 
knows  after  tbe  Hoaae  bad  'TM^  4he 
money,  Ibat  he  .woidd  allow  bis  >fpn.|o 
oometo  England  ?  He  waa  iipt<aaliafied 
to  vote  tbe  mon^  for  the  eduoatjon  of 
4hait  young  prince  pn  the  mere  avpepta- 
tion.  He  must  be  irst  satisfied,  M^se 
Ihe  House  parted  with  tbe  money.  He 
;koew  that  toe  public  purse  waa  ooqfidef* 
pd  in  a  plethonc  ata^;  and  oartainly  tfae 

Koaent  course  was  no  bad  means  gf  1^ 
i^ipg  the  extraordinary  fuUneas.  I«al, 
Jb^Rerar,  the  money  be  paid  heie,  when 
j^heyouogprince.arriirad;  pthecwiaetbeae 
.^as  110  aeourity  for  iif  being  apant  ip 
this  jpqiMry.  Me  ;Woubl  imuch  rather 
,aubacribe  to  pay  .the  deiHs  of  anotber 
bisepph.of.that^u^tfwrnily,  whose  car- 
,  Images  wjsre  notonoualyialMm  in  exacu- 
tianuijibe  public  streeta  [bear,  liaarl]. 
Were  not. such  pifQumatanpes  calcubitfjd 
.tosuUy  tbe  splendor  pf  diecojwl/amily^ 
.Was  it  not, of  imi^rtanee  tp.aecuretbe 
f  oyal;digiiity  against  ^MharMssmeats  and 
ddbis,  (M  swot  «f  whicb  Jiwep'^  aubjeat 
the  iHmiriPtts  pe(S0M^»  t^Ton  jwben  he 
visited  a  .raoe^coufse,  to  auPh^ocident9» 
as  iioopucable  members,  if  it  happened  tp 
themselyas,  would  consider  a  nermanent 
dis^DE^e.  It  was  jaipQasible  tor  him  IP 
conclude  this  subject  without  adverting 
to  tbe  great  loss  which  this  <caunti!y  bad 
sustained  by  the  death  of  (the  lamented 
duke  of  Kent.  No  man,  ,who  dulvaiH 
preciated  his  talents,  hia  pnligbtenea  opl- 
niona>.and  his  habits  pf  hu»in^,  but  muf  t 
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regret  it  ei  a  gre«i  tttdonial  4e|iti«eHoik 
Hb  pnw$le  viituet  sumved  in  bis  sHitf- 
tiioue  widow,  who  wm  most  MndiMKM  m 
clokig  tJtaiM  which  a  moiher  was  best  ifetod 
to  do ;  naniely^  auperiateiidivg  theedocfr- 
ikm  of  the  infant  princess. 

Mr.  HufM  said,  he  anust  enter  his  |>9o- 
teet  against  l!be  priacipte  of  pajiag^  the 
debts  of  any  meiober  of  ftbe  nyfal  maUy^ 
who  was  already  provided  with  a.  roost 
liberal  income  from  the  state.  He  hud 
BO  objection  to  the  provision  for  the  pr io* 
cess,  the  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Kent. 
He  thought  that^  in  place  of  Uie  large 
grant  now  asked,  an  addition  ought  to 
nave  been  made  three  years  ago,  and 
gradually  increased  from  thai  period. 
Bat  though  even  he  stood  alone,  he  shoukl 
oppose  and  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  the  grant  to  even  the  duke  of  Cuiii- 
berland.  After  the  two  former  decisions 
of  that  House,  it  was  monstroos  to  have 
such  a  proposition  introduced.  At  all 
events,  let  the  young  prince  be  brought 
to  this  country.  He  wculd  undertake  for 
100/.  a  year  to  get  him  a  better  education 
than  he  would  get  abroad  for  the  6,000/. 
[Mr.  Brougham  said,  in  a  low  tone, 
'"Aye,  at  the  new  University"]*  Aye, 
reoamed  Mr.  Hume,  at  the  new  univer- 
sity ;  hot,  in  England  it  was  essential  that 
all  the  netobers  of  the  royal  family  should 
6e  educated.  If  left  m  foreign  countries,  it 
was  im|>ossible  that  fhey  should  not^  im- 
perceptibly get  impressions  not  congenial 
wtdi  the  free  principles  of  the  British 
constitution.  But  he  thought  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  was  bound  to  educate  his 
own  children  out  of  his  19,000/.  a-year 
Income-  Why,  would  it  be  believed  that 
bis  late  majesty  never  allowed  the  duke 
of. Kent  above  600/.  a-year,  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  manhood,  and  that 
sum  was  doled  out  at  a  pound  a  time  by 
his  tutors.  No  separate  allowance  bad 
been  given  to  the  duke  until  he  was 
thirty-one  years  of  age.  The  dukes  of 
York  and  Clarence  were  provided  for 
earlier.  He  would  not  consent  to  vote  a 
fortlting  more  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
until  it  should  be  proved  that  the  19,000/. 
a-year  was  not  sufficient. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  expressed  his  hope,  that 
the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
soon  brin^  down  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty, recommending  to  the  Houie  to 
make  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts*  of  the  heir  presumptive.  To  his 
knowledge  his  royal  highness  owed 
iiflOOl.  to  his  tailor  alone. 

VOL.  xin. 


Bfr;  AkmiBkukii  (bu  H  h  wM  tsoa 
that  the  hair  mwsuroj^ve  was  in  auch 
diatfOss^  and-  if  a  propesition  wav  made 
foragioBBtfor  him«  he  wooU  vote  for- it^ 
beeaqse  he  wished  to  soppovt  the  splett# 
dov  of  the  CfoiM.  He  ootild  *ot^  hem* 
ever,  agt^e  lo  thia  grant  of  6,000/.  a^yeatf 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  edocate 
the  young  pnnce  in  a  foreign  country.  He 
should  wish  to  know  how  the  monarchs 
of  Franco,  or  Pnipd%  or  Austria,  woold 
like  to  have  the  members  of  their  faoMly 
educated  out  of  their,  own  country.  IF 
he  didi  not  think  thai  thp  allowaece  of 
6)00p/.  to  the  duchesa  of  Kent  was  nraoh 
too  small,  he  shodd  consider  the  pro* 
posed  allowance  to  the  young  prinoesa  as 
too  lai^e;  but  on  that  conMderation  lie 
should  not  object  to  it.  To  the  vote  for 
the  son  of  tie  duke  of  Cumberland,  he 
decidedly  obj^ted. 

Sir  C«  Forbes^  said,  he  should  vote  for 
both  grants ;  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  they  had  not  been  brought  forward 
sooner.  He  bad  always  thought  it  inost 
disgraceful  to  the  country,  that  pnnce 
Leopold  should  have  been  allowed  to  take 
upon  himself  any  part  of  the  expenseaef 
his  royal  sister,  in  consequence  of  the  inf 
safficiency  of  her.  allowance.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  it  wae 
certainly  troe  that  he  Ihred  abroadi  but 
it  was  also  true  that  hia  income  was  no 
greater  than  when  he  was  a  bachelotv 
Why  did  he  live  abroad?  Because  be 
could  not  live  in  this  country  on  his  in* 
come.  He  hoped  that  the  allowance 
would:  be  made  to  the  duke  which*  ought 
to  have  been  made  to  him  at  his  mavriage^ 
and  that  the  arreara  from  that  period 
woold  be  paid  to  him*  He  could'  not 
help  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the 
dark  indnuations  that  had  beee  thrown 
out  in  the  House  against  this  prince  t 
insinuations  which  would  have  been 
scouted,  had  they  been  levelled  at  any 
other  individual.  If  any  one  had  a  chaiige 
to  make  against  the  duke  of  Cumberlaiiai 
his  royal  highness  was  a  subject  of  the 
realm,  and.  amenable  to  the  law.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  disposition  not  only  to 
condemn  the  duke  unheard)  but  to  punish 
him  unheard. 

Sir  «7.  Marf^ridanks  expressed  a  hope 
that  a  message  wouki  be  brought  down, 
recommending  to  the  House  to  malcejpro- 
vision  for  the  payment  of  the  debu  or  the 
heir  presumptive.  There  was  no  man 
more  bdoved  as  the  soldier's  friend,  as 
the  friend  of  the  soldier's  widow,  at  the 
S  N 
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f  rkod  of  the  toldiei^  dttM,  than  the  diike 
of  York.  The  t lulful  erraogevaena  of  the 
diike  were  the  original  source  of  those 
briUiant  Tictoriea  which  had  raised  Great 
Britain  to  so  emioent  a  rank  amao^  the 
nations  of  Europe;  and  he  was  contineed 
that  such  a  royal  message  woiUd  be  re- 
ceived with  satiafaciion  from  one  end  of 
.  the  country  to  the  other. 

Mr.  T.  fVilson  was  willing  to  gWe  his 
assent  to  the  first  proposition ;  but  had 
soaae  doubt  with  respect  to  the  second. 
Hi^ith  respect  to  the  duke  of  York,  no 
man  in  the  country  was  more  respected, 
or  was  more  disposed  to  do  all  the  good 
in  his  power.  He  was  persuaded  that 
such  a  message  from  his  majesty  as  that 
which  bad  b^n  adverted  to^  would  give 
universal  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Bernal  said«  that  nothing  could  be 
more  injurious  to  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  than  the  attempts  of  iniudi- 
cious  friends  to  excite  a  feeling  which, 
from  circumstances,  could  not  possibly 
be  universal.  When  the  proposition  for 
adding  to  the  allowance  of  the  duke  of 
CumTOrland  was  formerly  brought  before 
that  House,  after  much  discussion,  the 
prooosed  grant  was  refused.  His  royal 
Kignness,  nowever,  enjoyed  19,000/.  a- 
year ;  and  had  resided  for  some  time  in 
Germany,  where  living  was  considerably 
cheaper  than  in  England,  it  was  diflBcult, 
therefore,  to  understand  why  he  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  educating  his  own 
son.  The  chancellor  of  the  Ezcheouer, 
however,  proposed  a  part  of  6,0002.  a- 
yearfor  that  purpose;  but  accompanied 
tliat  proposition  with  a  statement,  that 
the  royal  child  ought  to  be  removed  from 
the  care  of  its  parents,  and  educated  in 
this  country.  If  any  insinuation  had  been 
thrown  out  against  the  duke  of  Cumber^ 
land,  it  was  surelv  this  observation  of  the 
right  boD.  (gentleman.  There  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  his  roysJ  highness 
intended  to  live  in  this  country.  He,  for 
one,  could  not  consent  to  tlie  proposed 
grant. 

The  ChancMor  of  the  Esechequer  denied 
that  what  had  fallen  from  him,  respecting 
the  yooog  prince,  involved  the  slightest 
insinuation  against  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land. He  had  never  declared,  that  it  was 
indispensably  necessary  to  take  him  from 
his  father.  What  he  nad  said  was,  that 
as  the  proposed  grant  was  asked  for  on 
the  ground  of  giving  the  young  prince  an 
ade<}uate  education,  it  was  the  teeirng  of 
government,  and  of  the  king  himself,  that 


be  ought  to  be  educated  in  E^glandb 
With  regard  to  the  objections,  made  on  a 
former  occasion,  to  an  increase  to  the 
duke  of  Gumbedand's  allowaAce*  they 
were  founded  in  general,  on  disapbsoba- 
tion  of  his  marriage ;  although  he  allowed 
that  there  were  a  lew  individnals  who 
opposed  the  grant  on  personal  greuadsi 
If,  however,  personal  dislike  was  really 
the  ground  ror  rejecting  the  m'opesed 
increase  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  had 
allttded,  it  was  exceedingly  ungracious  in 
those,  who  declared  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  the  object  of  dislike  and 
reprobation  in  the  country,  now  to  taunt 
him  with  not  residing  in  the  country* 
He  had  been  asked,  if  be  knew  any  thing 
of  the  state  of  the  duke  of  Comberiaad^a 

Scuniary  affiurs?  He  really  did  not. 
e  believed  that,  at  one  time,  his  royal 
highness  was  labouring  under  considerable 
embarrassment ;  but  whether  or  net  that 
was  still  the  case  he  did  not  know.  One 
cause  of  the  residence  of  his  royal  high- 
ness abroad  was,  the  delicate  state  of  the 
Duchess's  health,  which  required  that  she 
should  avail  herself  of  the  baths,  of  the 
continent.  There  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  tlie  duke  would  not  return  to 
England,  if,  in  point  of  income,  he  was 
placed  on  a  footinff  with  bis  royal  bro- 
thers. But  it  would  be  most  uogradoos 
for  the  opponents  of  the  grant  to  say* 
«<  We  refused  you  an  addition  of  6|00a{. 
a-year  to  your  income  because  we  dis- 
liked you ;  and  we  now  refuse  the  pro- 
posed grant  for  the  education  of  your 
son,  because  yau  will  not  come  among 
us.*'  As  to  the  comparison  that  had  been 
naade  between  the  expenses  of  the  duke  of 
Sussex  and  the  expenses  of  the  didce  of 
Cumberland,  it  was  groundless;  for  al- 
tbough  the  duke  of  Sussex  was  married, 
yet,  as  the  marriage  was  contrary  to  the 
royal  marriage  act,  his  children  were  not 
princes  of  the  blood;  and  besidef,  he  lived 
10  a  state  of  separation  from  bis  lady,  who 
possessed  an  income  of  3  or  4,000^,  which 
she  enjoyed  either  from  the  royal  bounty 
or  under  an  act  of  parliament ;  he  did  not 
recollect  which.  There  was,  therefore, 
not  the  slightest  analogy  between  tbe  two 
cases. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  said,  that  if  he  consented 
to  add  6,000^  a-year  to  tbe  19,000^  al- 
ready possessed  by  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, he  should  think  that  he  grossly 
violated  his  duty  to  his  constituenU»  by 
so  appropriating  any  part  of  the  money 
which  was  hardly  wrung  firom  them.    To 
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tlie  «tber  gnmt  he  had  flur  leM  objeotioii. 
He  tripled,  however,  that  the  right  hoo. 
gentlemen  ireuld  not  press  Mstnoiion  hi 
the  present  thin  state  of  the  House* 

Mr.  SeoreUry  Peel  ebsenred,  that  the 
absence  of  the  hen.  meoihers  was  a  pretty 
saiwfiictory  proof  that  they  considered  the 
proposition  by  no  means  unreasonable, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  in  their 
pkces  to  oppose  it.  With  respect  to  the 
proposed  grant  to  the  duchess  of  Kent,  it 
seemed  to  be  generalljr  admitted  that  it 
was  necessary  to  enable  her  royal  hijgh- 
nesa  to  oaotintte  to  discharge  lier  maternal 
deties  in  the  exempbry  manner  in  wbieh 
she  had  hitherto  fidfiUed  them.  With 
respect  to  the  grant,  for  the  edueatioo  of 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Camberland,  he 
really  thouj^t  the  House  could  not 
aerieueiy  object  to  it,  akhoogh  the  hon^ 
member  for-  Montiese  had  deetared  that 
he  oould  provide  an  adeooate  education 
for  the  young  prtnee  lor  lioL  a^year ;  and 
had  afterwards  named  the  college  which 
it  was  proposed  to  instttote  in  or  about 
London,  aomlT  for  the  eduealioii  of 
meehanicsy  as  the  ^ery  piaeo  lor  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberiand.  The  former 
objection  of  the  House  to  the  augment 
tatioa  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  allow- 
aiftce,  were  founded  upon  tlie  marriage  of 
his  roymi  highness,  which  bad,  not  met 
with  the  approbation  of  a  certain  in* 
dividaal.  Circuautanees  had  now  ma* 
terieUy  changed.  If  the  House  had  re< 
fus^  10  vote  a  certain  increase  of  income 
to  the  duke  when  hit  royal  highness  had 
no  i«ae,  was  that  anv*  reason  for  tbeir^ 
ndW  refusing  to  peovide  for ^ such  issued 
If  objection  faedkbeen  made  te  fdaoog  the 
duke  upon  air«^lity»  m  point  of  income, 
with  his  royai brothers,  andif  his  hiffhness 
had,  in  consequence  of  such  refusal,  been 
obliged  to  reside  abroad,  the  more  In* 
cumbent  was  it  upon  the  House  to  pro* 
▼ide  for  the  education  of  his  child.  Whe« 
tfaer  that  child  was  or  was  not  deslmed  to 
rule  in  future  orer  these  kingdoms,  it  was 
equally  necessary  that  he  should  receive 
a  proper  education.  The  House  ought 
to  decide  the  question  upon  its  own 
merits. 

Sir  E.  KfuttcUMeMf  he  tave  bis  most 
oosdial  support  te  the  reaoUitlons.  But 
he  was  ao  aaaious  that  the  education  of 
the  youag  prince  should  take  phice  in  ^is 
country,  that  he  wished  to  see  seme  stipu* 
lations  annexed  to  the  resokitioos  by 
which  that  object  would  be  secured.  He 
wUied  also  to  know  whether  the  enfiuce- 


fltient  of  sudi  a  condiif on  would  involr ethe 
necessity  of  the  royal  duke  himself  re- 
siding hi  this  country. 

The  ChaneeUor  of  the  Exchequer  uid, 
that  the  provision  now  asked  for  had  Am: 
its  foundation  the  pledge  that  the  young 
prince  should  be  educated  in  this  coun* 
try.  If  the  education  of  the  young  prince 
did  not'take  place  in  this  countrjr,  then 
he  should  be  guilty  of  misleadmg  the 
House.  He  was  not  authorised  to  state 
whether  die  ddce,  in  consequence,  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  above  condition  with  re- 
gard to  his  SOB,  intended  to  take  up  his 
residence  in  thia  country. 

Sir  E.  KnaickbuU  wished  to  ask,  whe- 
ther if  the  young  prince  remained  five  or 
nx  years  abroad,  and  then  repanredtoEfiff-^ 
land  tocommencehis  education,  thatwoind' 
be  considered  as  a  coBBpliance  with  the 
condition  which  was  onderstoed  to  be 
coupled  with  this  reeohition  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  aaid, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  aaying  it  would 
not;  and  if  such  was  the  course  that  would 
be  pursued,  the  object  of  the  grant  wouhl 
uet  be  answered,  and  he  should  be  grosaly 
decehred. 

Mn  E^ennum  said,  he  was  awaae  tint 
there  was  something  verr  gradeiis  in 
makbg  greats  to  persons  of  exalted  rank, 
and  tlmt  it  was  considered  niggardly,  or 
even  woiae,  to  refuse  a  portion  m  the  p«b« 
lac  money  to  one  of  theroval  famtfy;  but, 
for  his  part,  he  thotight  that  liberality  to* 
the  prmoe  should  not  be  carried  to  tbe 
estent  of  becoming  injustice  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  codd  not  agree  that  the  ex- 
pense in  the  present  instance  was  of  no 
consequence;  on  the  contrary,  he  thoa^it 
it  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  the  pre-- 
sent  grant  would  set  the  scale  oi  many 
other  expenses.  He  was  the  mere  anx- 
ious to  commence  his  opposition  now,  as 
be  perceived  that  there  was  an  eagerness 
in  some  ooarters  to  follow  up  the  prece« 
dmit  set  oy  the  mimiters  that  night,  and 
to  amUtiply  the  examples  of  \dvhh  disnosal 
of  the  public  money.  No  sooner  had  the 
reaohttions  of  that  ni^t  been  submitted 
to  the  committee,  thiur  one  bon»  member 
stepeed  fbrwavd-  and  deoUued,  that  he. 
would  not  only  vote  the  grant,  but  also 
for  all  the  arrears  sbce  an  addition  had 
beeo  made  to  the  iseoase  of  the ,  other 
meoibecs  of  the  royal  fimuly.  Another 
faithful  guardian  of  the  public  suggested 
tiie  prcmriety  of  paying  the  debu  of  the 
duke  of  York,  whom  he  sensed  to  think, 
the  jqost  popuhu*  man  in  the  country ; 
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Twice  hftd  Hi*  ^piiMM  of 
liamam  bean  eJcpretsed  upon  the  pub- 
lic msteenftAte  ef  the  duke,  and  he  lni»t> 
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andt  afeooeilemofthAtedihi^eirtaMil 
a4oiinil  had  mfonned  (he  House,  that  the 
royal  duke  owed  do  leu  than  lijXM.  to 
bis  tailor ;  eb  ^at,  becausid  of  this  gross 
exiravegance,  which  would  not  be  ooao* 
teoanced  in  a  private  Hidividuriy  tbe  coun- 
try was  to  be  pkuideiFed,  and  abked  to 
inake  good  debts  to  he  knew  hot  what 
amount.  Every  person  was  bound  to 
know  the  exteAt  of  his  own  inoomey 
and  coaki  have  no  right  to  exceed  that 
inoonie»  and  then  ask  tne  puUic  to  reward 
his  paiity  and  encourage  his  ftitnre  OMecon* 
duct^  by  relieving  Imn  freai  hb  cmbar* 
ras8roents«  He,  for  one^  could  not  consent 
to  itoe  the  publio  thus  ^bndeced,  without 
mercy  and  without  ahame.  He  thought 
the  cases  of  the  duke  of  Cttmberland  and 
the  duduass  of  Kent  totally  diasimflaK. 
In  the  former  caae*  only  6|6QM«  a^year 
woB  grabted  to  the  dochess  for  the  sup- 
port and  suit^le  edNieation  of  the  heiress 
presumptive  to  the  Citmn.  Of  the  moder- 
ation of  this  mnt#  none  entertained  the 
kast  doubt ;  but  then  came  the  chaacdlor 
^i  the  £xchequer  with  what  he  so  oddly 
called  *^a  more  distant  pisoziaiiu/'  ana 
was  for  extending  the  bounty  of  parHa- 
meht  to  nephews,  nieh^  and  to  Che  third 
;and  fourth  generations*  Hot  one  of  these 
might  come  to  the  Crown,  and  the  public^ 
therefore,  had  litde  interest  in  them;  nor 
eeekl  it  be  sakl  that  their  education  would 
be  good  in  prcmortion  to  the  number  of 
thousand  pounds  granted  for  that  ptivpose. 
[iMar,  h^r,  hear !]  He  could  not  see 
why  the  duke  of  Cumberland  should  nosr 
lake  6,000iL  a-year  from  the  people,  be- 
Clause  he  had  had  a  aon  bom  six  years  ago. 
He  ahready  took  firom  them  19,000^  a- 
year,  all  of  which  he  spent  abroad. 
Hn  royal  higfaneas  had  thought  proper  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  obsenrationa  of 
the  fieglish  pubKc,  and  nerhaps  be  had 
ibne  wisely;  if  he  thdugnt  it  pmden^  to 
veside  abroad,  the  last  thing  the  Honse 
Ought  to  do,  would  be  to  mng  him  back 
to  reside  in  England.  The  govetamenj 
aeemed  to  have  tuten  the  best  possible  care 
that  the  present  gsaait  shoeld  ne  uncondi^ 
donal.  Now,  he  thought  that  the  least 
the  public  eould  expect,  at  the.  hands  of 
then*  representatives,  waa,  thaftthnyahotdd 
not  grant  away  the  publio  mon^for  any 
object,  without  Hsaking  the  penaonmice 
of  that  object  the  condition  of  the  jjhmt. 
The  duke  veeeived  a  libend  allowanoei 
firem  this  country,  ^though  it  migh^  mm 
be  so  laige  as  what  waa  granted  to  his  re- 
bMaeSy  idiehadeot  beenini)^  to  pubUts 


ed  that  the  opposition  to  the  present  a 
suife  would  be  vigordus  and  firm;  nor  did 
be  despair  of  seeing  it  effectual. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canrnng  protested  against 
the  oomrae  adopted  by  members,  of  disc«a« 
sing  the  rights  of  persons  hypotheticalljr* 
He  thought  that  ah  illustrious  person  had 
been  most  unfiairiy  desh  by.  His  royal 
hiebnte  had  abatmned  fir oiri  bringitig  hia 
pmate  affinrs  before  parliament,  and  it 
was  a  most  unkind  refcrard  for  such  for« 
beaHmce,  to  nsoot  thh  point  hy  snppbiM 
titiouB  arguments,  whether  if  he  did 
apply  to  the  Honse,  he  wcniU  be  deemed 
a  fit  object  of  relief.  It  was  not  by  any 
person  brofesstng  friendfihip  for  the  duke 
of  York  that  ma  nasie  bad  b^  intro- 
duced; and  yet  the  oendoM  of  his  royal 
Imhness  had  be^  discussed,  as,  fVeely  as 
if  be  had  sued,  ut  fehna  pauperis,  for  rtt» 
litf.  With  refertnde  to  the  duchess  ef 
Kent,  all  parties  agreed  in  the  propriety 
of  the  gcant,  and  if  government  hsid  ai^ 
thing  to  answer  Sir  on  this  point,  it  waa 
for  £»r{ng  so  long  deidyed  bringing  it  be- 
fore the  House.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  complimenc  to  her  royal  haghnssi 
than  to  sute  the  quiet,  miobstrusive  tenar 
of  her  life,  and  that  she  had  never  made 
herself  the  object  of  public  gaae,  but  had 
devoted  herself  to  the  education,  of  her 
child,  whom  th^Honse  was  now  called  upon 
to  adopt. — With  respect  to  the  other  leso* 
Intion,  let  the  committee  treat  it  aa  one 
that  would  give  a  provision,  not  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  bat  to  his  child,  who 
was  next  in  importance,  td:  the  object  of 
the  first  vote.  Two  objedipaa  wer^  taken 
to  this  grant,  which  appeared  to  hhn  to 
destroy  each  o(her«  It  was  said  thai&  &e 
duke  of  Cumberland,  with  his  son,  oesidedl 
abroad,  and  noihmg,  it  was  thought,  cenidt 
be  more  contaminating  for  a  ponce,  wha 
might  one  day  have  to  swi^  the  desliniBi 
of  thia  nation^  thin  thdt  he  should  reeei^. 
Ins  education  in  li  foreign  kimpioi|t.  Ir 
was  then  said,  tha£  the  duke  or  Cnipiher<. 
land  found  it  necesaaax  to  stay,  abcdadc; 
that  he  was  so  odious  as  to  have  beeai  re*. 
foaed,  in  twe  dik<;liMklhadf  thft  Hoitte, 
the  benefit  of  an  applieathm made.itf  hift 
behal£  Now,  the  obfeot  of  thia  vote  waai 
to  secure  ti^e  ^niMstic  educatien  of  tAiit 
son«  who.  waa  in  asituaiien  txrhdc^metone, 
day  a  snccessov  to  the  Crohm  ofi  finghmd. 
Thfe  grant  was  ask^  fbc  the  use.  ofi  thJ» 
pdace  ;  not  beednse  he  «a^  tbn  ate  bf  Uia* 
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dfike  of  CiP4^#rilin€l»  but  Ibecaote  he  siEood  ^ 
in  »  r^lmipn  to  the  Crown  «  little  more 
remote,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  bis  light 
hifD«  friend,  beoAiise^h^  was  ia  a  situation 
of  proximity^  but  irtpre  disVajpt  proi^itnity, 
than  the  d^^ghtor  of  the  d^^M  of  Kent^ 
to  jtbe  throne*  The  pnrada  had  been  ex^ 
copied  to  by  the  loarned  ^ntlensao ;  but 
hfi  thought  without  foundation ;  ior  he 
telifived  the  evprestfioo^  ^<  loi^giore  proii* 
mus  intervalloy"  was  familiar  to  every 
classical  mlAi^.  Hin  right  hon,  friehd  had 
been  asked>  what  security  was  there  that 
the  education  of  the  youOg  prince  would 
take  pWce  ii^  England  ?  He  would  answer, 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  ixf  his  majesty's 
responsible  advisers,  to  see  that  not  one 
farthing  of  the  grgnt  was  issued,  unless 
tbe  cOndlition  wore  oomplied  with.  It 
^as  said,  that  the  House  had  akeady 
twice  dedded  on  this  question*  They 
had  decidod  on  the  proposition  of  a  grant; 
hut  not  on  ibe  grounds  now  stated.  The 
principal  objection  on  the  first  occasion 
was  to  the  tnarijageof  his  royal  highnesa; 
aod  on  the  seeotid  oooasion,  the  same 
ground  wHs  taken.  It  was  objected  now, 
that  the  royal  duke  continued  to  reside 
in  a  foreign  coubtry,  and  it  wiew  at  the 
same  Uenb  said,  thtt  there  w«8  a  lurking 
dislike  to  him  in  this.  Surely,  if  the  lat- 
ter were  tnie-«-whicb  he  denied-^-h  was 
cruel  to  jnake  his  residence  abroad  an 
okjectioB.  fiut,  he  did  not  residb  abroad 
from  an^  disUke  to  his  country,  or  irom 
a  consciousness  of  being  dtsfiked  in  it. 
One  reason  why  the  royal  deke  resided  in 
the  coantrv  of  his  wife's  relations  was, 
that  he  had  not  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  and  his  family  with  comfort  in 
l^gland.  The  first  pnde  of  his  heart,  if 
he  couhi  have  aocomplidied  it  with  any 
degree  ol  comfort  to  himself  and  )m  royiu 
consort,  would  hdve  been  to  live  m  tlie 
country  in  which  he  drew  his  birth ;  but  as 
ho  was  not  abie  to  do  so,  it  was  not  un- 
natoral  thitt  be  should  seek  in  her  country, 
ainon^  her  relatioBBS,  those  enjoyments 
whiob  hi^  for  time  would  not  enable  hi«  to 
obtfloot  in  his  own.  ThO  royal  duke  lad' 
now  a  cUdwho  was  six  yeairt  old,  and 
therefore  of  an  aee  when.  Us  education 
became  a  matter  of  importances  If  there 
were  any  reasoOs  which  competed  the 
royal  doke  to  reside  abroad,  as  was  ifl<* 
aindated,  it  was  sordy  fit  to  retote  the 
chad,  whodiighlbflthef«tnitekiogQ£fipg*i 
land^  finorn  t&  spbem  of  ther  tafliiei^.' 
He  oOa^end^,  tfta*  the  eontbgency 
towhicbiie  faarikju^  «ltoded«aa;a;auffl!i^ 


cieot  reason  why  parJifunenA  sbonld  «e- 
cure  the  education  of  the  prince  of 
Cumberhmd  in  this  country.  With  re* 
gard  to  the  securities  whidi  had  been  de« 
mended  for  the  child's  education  in  Bog- 
land,  he  thought  .that  they  were  to  be 
found  in  snfficieot  strength  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  ministers,  who  werebomnd 
to  see  tiie  grant  applied  as  the  resolutioa 
of  the  oommtttee  directed.       ' 

Sir.  C»  Forbes  gave  bis  assent  to  both 
the  resoktionlB.  He  recollected  a  eon^ 
versation  which  he  had  with  a  member  of 
the  oppositios,  when  the  fonner  proposal 
to  increase  the  uocoae  of  the  doke  of 
Cumberlabd  was  under  the  consideration 
of  parilament.  He  was  askings  how  it 
waa  that  so  many  members  had  come  up 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
country  to  vote  against  the  jpropOsilioo, 
and  he  was  told  that  it  was  because  the 
duke  had  assbted  in  ottitstins'  the  adaMoia* 
tration  of  all  the  talents;  He  trusted  that 
at  present  no  sndi  vindictive  motive  ope** 
rated  upon  the  mind  of  any  indiVicteal, 
and  complained,  .that  the  Hoose  had 
shown  itself  at  all  ^oms  too  nig^rdly  ih 
making  provision  for  tbpsa  royal  individu** 
als  whom  it  wss  bound  to  support. 

Mn  Mm  WilliamM  wished  the  hbn. 
barooet  to  reconcile,  if  he  oooldi  the 
empty  benches  of  the  opposition  at  that 
moment, .  with  the  oawoithy  motives  be 
had  assigned  for  their  coodoct.  There 
was  one  objection  to  this  resolotion  which 
he  did  not  see  how  to  obviate.  The 
duchess  of  Kent  had  only  6,O0M.  a-year, 
whilst,  the  duke  of  Cuoriierlaad  had 
19,000/.  Why,  then,  was  the  same  ad- 
dition to  be  made  tathe  inoome  6i boih > 
He  would  vote  for  an  atoeodmeBl  wMeli 
went  to  reduce  the  sum  proposed  to  bo 
given.to«tbe  dnke  of Caniberladd;  . 

The  resolatioD  wis. then agreod  to  neaa. 
con.  The.  chancellor  of  the  E«cheouer 
next  moted^ «'  That  his  ni^esty  beenabled 
tO)  grant  a  yeiir^  sum  of  mepiey'  osit  of  Ike 
conaelidateal  fiind,.  net:  ekeeedwig  lie  soas 
o€6,00M.  tah»r<nnal  higineaa  the  deko  of 
CutebBrland,  for  dbe  ptrpos4  ofmaWog  an 
ad^oate  provisibn  for  the  honooMle  sop* 
port  and  efiacatijon.  of  his  highness  ariiice 
Qedrge  Fa^deriek  AlnaSder  (Wlea 
Gmest  AAgiistua  of  CimbbBiaod." 

Mti.Crmps  pfopoiBd,.a>  an  fmendbeiKi 
that  afWs  m»  werd>*edhicatSon,'*  the  weMa 
'*in  Great  Britain"  be  addelw 

Iha  &mnoM99ofihi  EsBcSe^utr  4Sid, 
that  i£|ie  £th  oona^i^os  of  having  endea«> 
voQind.t9rii|doce.tbe:eotiDataeeto  sfgree 
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t0  this  retelatioii  opo«  fabe  pretences,  he 
alghl  not,  perhafM,  object  to  fetter  the 
grant  with  the  condition  which  the  hon« 
member  would  add  to  it.  After  what  had 
fallen  from  his  right  hon*  colleague,  and 
himself,  he  did  not  see  how  a  more  une* 
qoivocal  {iledge  could  be  giren  to  the  com- 
mitteo  than  that  it  had  already  receited. 
It  was  nnneeessary  to  insert  such  a  con* 
dition  in  tbb  grant  as  the  hoo.  member 
now  proposed,  unless  it  was  his  intention 
to  let  it  go  forth  to  the  public,  that  the 
committee  had  been  entrapped  into  this 
vote  by  a  certain  promise,  without  which 
they  would  not  have  consented  to  accede 
to  It.  On  that  aocoont  he  could  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  amendment.  Besides,  he 
wished. to  put  It  to  the  conunittee,  whe- 
th^  the  ddce  of  Cumberland,  with  m 
kiMwIedge  of  what  had  passed,  would  risk 
the  loss  of  this  grant  hy  educating  his  son 
abroad*  Even  if  the  royal  duke  should 
dstennioe  to  educate  the  young  prince 
on  the  oonttnent,  parliament  would  at  all 
times  hold  in  lu  hand  the  means  of  re« 
calling  him  to  his  duty.  It  could  either 
address  the  Crown  to  withhold  the  grant, 
or  repeal  the  bill  by  whicli  it  was  pUioed 
at  the  Crown's  dlspoaaL 

Mi.  Crippi  saki,  that  in  proposing  the 
amendment,  he  had  no  intention  to  treat 
the  pledge  which  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
had  offimd  with  any  disrespect  As  for  as 
they  were  concerned  he  had  no  doubt 
that  it  would  be  religiously  redeemed; 
but  at  tbe  same  time  he  must  say,  that  if 
ho  were  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  he  should 
be  glad  to  havo  the  words  inserted  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  J.  P.  QnuU  saki,  he  wooU  not 
support  the  amendment,  if  he  thought  it 
implied  any  doubt  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
ministers ;  bat  he  should  like  to  know 
what  security  the  House  had,  that  the  pre* 
sent  administration  woukl  keep  then*  pla- 
ces, or  that  their  successors  would  follow 
in  their  &otsteps  ?  .  If  some  ftiture  House 
should  be  dtspoaed  to  act  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  where  in  the  journals  would  they 
find  any  record  of  the  assuraoees  of  die 
present  administration?  If  the  amend- 
ment was  not  carried,  the  pledge  now 
given  to  theiloiise  would  not  be  recorded 
at  all,  and  oouki  not  in  fature  be  acted 
upon,  if  the  present  admmistraiion  should 
be  dissolved.  He  should  therefore  sup- 
port the  amendomnt. 

Mr,  A.  Mwrtiu  saidt  he  vould  vote  for 
this  grsnt  unfettered  by  any  ooadition, 
on  l£e  gropdt  that.  the.  augmentation 


whidi  It  made  to  the  income  of  the  ro^ 
duke  would  enable  him  to  return  and  live 
in  this  country. 

Lord  Binning  said,  that  the  amend- 
ment implied  a  want  of  confidence  either 
in  the  government,  or  in  the  duke  of 
Cumberltnd.  If  it  were  carried,  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  the  ^oung 
prince  ever  going  out  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  Ike  thought  no  sucfarycondition  should 
be  hnposed 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  he  pUced  great 
confidence  in  the  pledge  offered  by  min- 
isters ;  but  could  not  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  refuse  to  accede  to  thie 
amendment.  He  would  not  consent  to 
make  the  slightest  augmentation  to  tbe 
income  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  with- 
out a  distinct  pledse  that  bis  chiki  should 
receive  a  perfecUy  British  education. 
Ministers  were  able  to  give  pledges  for 
themselves ;  but  what  right  had  they  to  do 
so  for  the  duke  of  Cumberland  ?  it  was 
said,  that  there  was  no  intention  to  sever 
the  child  from  the  parent ;  and  yet  they- 
had  not  been  told  mat  the  duke  intended' 
to  return  home.  Combining  these  two 
circumstanees  together,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  tbe  education  of  die  cnild  must 
necessarily  take  place  abroad.  He  there- 
fore wished  to  have  some  entry  on  the 
journals  descriptive  of  the  circutnatmices 
under  which  this  vote  was  griren; 

Mr.  Hu^isson  could  not  support  the' 
amendment.  He  contended,  that  as  the 
prince  of  Cumberland  was  not  far  remo-' 
ved  from  the  Throne,  and  as  he  might  one 
day  sit  upon  it,  his  education  ought  to  be 
provided  for  accordingly.  If  the  amend- 
ment were  agreed  to,  it  would  become 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  young 
prince  conld  not  be  removed  for  any  pur- 
pose from  the  country  without  the  leave 
of  parliament.  If  he  lefl  Enghnd,  the 
officers  of  the  Exchequer  would  be  no 
longer  justified  in  paying  to  his  fother  any 
part  of  his  allowance.  Now,  suppose  it 
were  thmighr  advisable  at  some  future 
perk»d  to  send  this  prince  abroad,  either 
for  his  health,  the  benefit  of  bis  educatioa, 
or  for  fleshine  his  maiden  sword  on  the 
enemies  of  Ins  country.  That  object 
ooi^d  not  be  accomplished  if  the  amend- 
meiit  was  i^greed  to.  Parliament  had  an 
interest  in  watching  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  young  prince  was  educated ;  but 
the  parents  had  a  greater*  He  thought  the 
purpose  of  the  grant  wquld  be  adhered 
to  without  the  amendment;  which  was 
adduig  an  unnecessary  restriction. 
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Dr.  LuMnglan  said,  he  wa«  prepared 
to  give  his  conBdence  to  the  present 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  could  not  pledge 
himself  that  six*months  hence  a  ''  no-po- 
pery** administration  might  not  be  in  exist- 
ence, and  ashe  would  never  place  the  slight- 
est confidence  in  such  anadministratiooyhe 
must  look  for  some  stronger  security  than 
the  Word  6t  a  minister  liable  to  removal, 
that  the  prince  of  Cumberland  should  be 
educated  in  England.  A  new  minister 
might  say,  <<It  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  to  have  this  boy  educated  abroad. 
I  know  nothing  of  any  pledge  which  my 
predecessors  have  given.  I  go  by  the 
letter  of  the  act.'*  The  leader  ofa<<no- 
popery'*  administration  might»  out  of 
mere  gratitude  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, be  anxious  to  take  such  a  course, 
if  it  were  true,  that  he  had  been  formerly 
instrumental  in  ousting  an  administration 
favourable  to  the  Catholics.  He  must, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  such  conse- 
quences, vote  for  the  amendment:  for, 
a  '<no-pppery''  administration  he  would 
trust  with  nothing.  The  object  of  the 
resolution  was,  not  to  vote  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  sovereign  to  educate  the 
prince,  but  to  vote  it  to  the  sovereign  to 
enable  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  do  so* 
He  would  vote  that  money  with  pleasure 
to  the  king ;  but  on  no  account  woujd  he 
vote  it  to  the  king  for  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  dole  it  out  as  he  chose  for  the 
educati6n  of  his  son.  it  was  worthy  the 
representatives  of  a  great  nation  to  see 
how  the  education  of  its  future  princes 
was  conducted ;  but  the  present  resolution 
would  redvice  the  Crown  into  a  mere 
conduit-pipe  to  supply  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland with  money  professedly  for  the 
.education  of  his  son,  but  really  and  truly 
for  bis  own  expenditure.  He  would  trust 
to  a  resolution  of  the  House ;  but  he  could 
not,  and  he  would  npr,  trust  to  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.  That  royal  personage 
had  not  the  confidence  either  of  the  House 
or  of  the  country.  He  would  not  go 
back  into  any  distant  recollections  of  his 
conduct.  The  royal  duke  stood  now  in 
the  same  situation  as  he  did  in  1815. 
He  had  done  nothing  to  alter  the  opinion 
parliamentthenentertained  of  him.  All  the 
ministers  had  abstained  from  saying  that 
ho  had.  They  would  not  give  him  the 
money ;  they  gave  it  for  the  education  of 
the  prince.  It  was  intended,  however,  for 
the  duke.  Had  it  been  asked  in  his 
name,   ministers  knew  they  would  not 


biiva  obtained  the  ia9clioii,of  pariiament^ 
To  shew  that  it  was  really  intended  for 
him,  he  beggjsd  the  House  to.  observe, 
that  the  dukehad  now  19,0002.  a-year  i  the 
duchess  of  Kent  only  6,000/.,  and  they 
were  both  to  have  an  additional  dfiOOl^ 
making  the  income  of  the  duches8l2,Q00/., 
and  of  the  duke  25,O0OA  But  was  not 
the  duke  qi^te  as  well  able  to  educate 
his  son  on  the  19,000^.  as  the  duchess  of 
Kent  her  daughter  on  12,000/.,  and  this 
child  nearer  the  throne  than  the  duke's 
son  ?  The  duke  might  not  return  to  the 
country  where  he  drew  his  breath,  and 
whence  he  draws  his  revenue.  It  was 
probable  that  he  wished  to  remain  jibroad; 
and  he  (Dr.  L.)  would  not  give  one  shiU 
ling  to  bring  him  back.  He  would  vote 
for  the  grant,  if  it  secured  the  educatioa 
of  the  prince  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  thought  it  ought  to  be 
fixed  determinately  how  the  money  was 
to  be  spent,  and  where,  or  they  would 
stultify  their  votes  in  1815  and  181& 
He  must  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Wi^n  said,  he  had  opposed  the 
grant  in  1815,  and  in  181 8|  and  as  he 
meant  to  vote  for  the  present  resolution, 
he  wished  to  show  that  there  was  no  incon- 
sistency in  the  two  votes.  On  the  former 
occasions  it  was  stated  that  the  duke  had 
no  children,  and  that  a  larger  income 
might  be  necessary  it  he  had  any.  He 
thought  the  House  was  only  redieeming 
the  pledge  thus  given  bv  now  voting  a 
sum  for  the  education  of  the  young  prince. 
He  objected  to  the  amendment,  as  not 
giving  the  House  one  jot  more  security 
than  they  now  had.  It  was  not  iu 
their  power  to  bind  down  theip  ;succes* 
sors.  He  wished  to  see  even  the  educa- 
tion of  princes  cooduoted  under  the  eve 
of  their  parents.  It  was  right  that  the 
Crown  should  be  intrusted  with  a  power 
of  interference  in  cases  where  the  paren- 
tal authprity  was  abused;  but  the  exer- 
cise of  it  on  this  occasion  appeared  to 
him  both  unwise  and  unnecessary.  Ai^er 
the  debate  of  that  night,  could  any  man 
doubt  that  the  education  of  this  child 
would  take  place  in  England. 

Mr.  Warre  supported  the  amendment, 
because  there  would  otherwise  be  no  se- 
curity that  this  child  would  receive  aa 
English  education. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  suggested,  that  the 
object  of  securing  theeducation  of  thechild 
in  England  could  be  as  well  secured  by  in- 
serting a  declaratory  sentence  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill,  as  by  the  proposed 
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■nMndmem  of  the  rofkition,  which  would 
not  fte  0  fetpeetfUl  coufio  to  the  Crown, 
»  tlmt  retoiotloD  wai  aa  echo  of  the 
Royal  metaage. 

Mr.  Cakrafi  contended  for  tho 
•itjr  or  a  clear  nodentaMding  that  the 
child  should  be  educated  in  fingknd. 

The  conraittee  divided:  For  the 
amendment  64;  A^nst  it  79  ;  Maior* 
Hjr  15.  The  committee  then  dnrided  on 
the  orifftnal  retirfatioo.  Ayes  105;  Noes 
55;    Majoritj  80. 

List  of  the  Minority. 
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AdandySirT. 
Alice,  J.  H. 
Bfdkjg  ooL 
Bent,  J. 
Beo^OD,  B. 
Beraal,  R. 
Bnght,H. 
Brongham,  H. 
Carter,  John 
Cok€,T.W.jun. 
CoUmrn,  R. 
Corbett,  P. 
CromptOD,  S. 
DenmattyJ^. 
Farrand,  R. 
Fergusson,'sirR. 
Fitzgerald,  lord  W, 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Orattan,  J. 
GriAtbs,  J.  W. 
Ouise,  sir  W. 
Heathcote,.  J.  G. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Ilobhouse,  J.  C. 
Inglelnr,  sir  W, 
Knatcnball,  sir  £. 
James,  W. 
Leader,  W. 
Lewis,  W. 


Lnshington,  W. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
Macdonald,  James 
Martin,  John 
Marioribanks,  S. 
Mildroay.  P.  S. 
Monck,  J.  B. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Phillips^  G. 
Phillips,  G.  R. 
Price,  R. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robinson,  sir  G. 

?6wnsbend,  lord  C. 
ulk,  G^  A. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Shelley,  sir  J. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Stanley,  £.  G. 
Smitb,  W. 
Wemys,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  aid. 

T£LL£a« 

llnme,  J^ 


JuBGBs'  Salaries.]  The  report  being 
recommitted,  with  an  instructioo  to  make 
provision  for  retired  allowances,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  fitchequer  moved  the  first 
resolution,  <*  That  the  several  nett  annual 
salaries  herinaf^er  mentioned  shall  be 
granted  to  the  undermentioned  justices  of 
his  majesty's  courts  at  Westminster,  in  lieu 
of  all  salaries,  fees,  and  emoluments,  now 
received  by  them ;  and  that  there  be  issued 
and  paid  out  of  the  consoKdated  fund  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Gr<mt  Britain  and 
Ireland,  such  sums  as,  with  the  sums  now 
payable  to  the  said  justices  respectively 
out  of  his  mi^esty's  civil  list  revenues, 
will  make  up  to  each  of  the  said  justices 
the  sum  hereinafter  mentioned ;  that  is  to 
sa^,  to  the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of 
Kingfs<tench|  tke  nett  annual  salary  iii 


lOtWOL  to  the  chief  justice  of  tfie  cofurt 
of  Coqnmoa  Pleas,  the  nett  annual  salary 
of  8,000/.  to  the  chief  baron  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer  the  nett  annual  salary  of 
7>000^  and  to  each  of  the  puisne  justices 
of  the  oourfis  of  King's-bench  or  (jommott 
Pleas,  or  barons  of  the  Coif  of  the  court 
of  Exchequer,  the  nett  anniial  sahu'v  of 
6,000^*' 

Mr.  Scarleti  said,  that*  in  his  opinion; 
the  House  ought  not  to  accede  to  th^ 
proposition  because  it  was  connected  with 
a  proportion  for  taking  away  the  fe^s  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  chief  justice.  Th^ 
offices  out  of  which  those  fees  grew  were 
incidental  to  the  situation  of  chief  jusdcct 
and  had  existed  for  centuries*  It  was 
from  these  that  he  derived  the  greater 
portion  of  his  recompense,  attd  of  the  le« 
gitiraate  reward  of  his  labours.  Chief 
justices  had  as  much  a  veiited  right  in 
these  offices  as  any  archbbhop  of  Canter- 
bury could  have  in  the  see  Which  he  had 
not  yet  become  absolutely  possessed  of. 
If  it  were  proj)Osed,  for  idstance,  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  leases  of  that  tfee, 
and  to  give  the  present  possessor  a  smaller 
sum  in  lieu  of  the  loss  he  might  sustain, 
how  nnuch  would  it  excite  the  disappro^ 
batfon  of  that  sacred  professibn.  If  an 
alteration  were  proposed,  there  should  at 
least  be  a  fiair  average  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  lt»  and  compensation  to  that  amciontl 
Butj  what  did  they  now  propose  to  do  ? 
To  increase  the  salaries  or  the  nuisne 
judges  fVom  4*,  to  6,Q00/.  a-year,  ana  while 
on  the  average  of  the  latt  thirty  or  forty 
years,  the  salary  and  fees  of  the  chief 
justice  amounted  to  between  14,  abd 
15,000/.  a-year,  to  add  only  1,000/.  to  the 
lowest  sum  he  received  during  any  one  of 
these  years.  This  might  be  an  advantage 
to  the  present  chief  justice,  because  it 
would  give  him  a  smalt  increase  to  hi* 
present  salary,  he  not  being  in  a  situation 
to  participate  in  all  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  the  disposal  of  the  incidental 
offices ;  but,  though  he  had  had  no  com* 
munication  with  that  respectable  indi* 
vidual  on  this  sulyect,  he  wassore  that  he 
was  irtcapable  of  bartering  any  of  the 
rights  of  his  successors.  It  was  unjust 
towarjds  the  chief  justice  to  take  away  from 
him  his  fees,  m  order  to  create  a  fund  fbr 
the  payment  of  the  puisne  judges.  It 
was  an  admitted  principle,  that  the  chief 
justiceship  of  the  court  of  KiDg*6-be»cl^ 
ought  to  be  a  place  of  great  etevaiibn, 
and  d^nity.  Such  was  £e  feeling  of  the 
professioa.    To^  make  it  suchy  it  should 
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Wa  ^aalioii  of  eontidenUe  enolmiettt 
The  profession  of  the  law  was  like  a 
lotteiy.  lu  ezpemes  alwmjt  exceeded 
lie  prate  yM  as  the  expenaes  of  the 
iicketo  exceeded  the  value  of  the  inritct. 
To  make  these  sitoattons  the  ohject  of 
high  M^irit  and  ambition,  they  should  be 
ones  of  emolament  and  digmty*  Any  step 
t#  degrade  the  high  offices  of  dumeeUor 
er  chief  jastice,  was  a  step  towards  the 
degradauon  of  the  whole  professien.  Men 
of  very  considerable  eminence  would  not 
be  indttoed  to  give  up  a  leading  practice 
at  the  .bar,  for  a  salary  barely  equal,  per^ 
hape  iirfiiiui>  to  the  profits  of  taeir 
iwnnki  He  style  of  living  mutt  also 
he  taken  into  the  account.  The  profes* 
aioo  Uved  very  much  together^  and  were 
vigorotts  critics  towards  each  other,  as  to 
tl^  rate  and  style  of  expense.  A  man 
of  good  practice  mi^t  live  in  his  own 
way,  and  make  a  very  good  figure  with 
hatt*  his  earmngik  Not  so  with  the  chief 
justice,  who  was  looked  up  to  not  only 
as  head  of  the  common  hw,  but  as 
ane  possessed  of  dignities  and  advan* 
ti^s  becominff  his  high  station.  A  man 
could  accumulate  less  for  his  family  as 
duef  justice  with  10,00(M.  a-year»  than  a 
barrister  could  with  the  same  sms  ao» 
quired  by  nraetice.  He  was  free  to  do 
as  he  iKoa  m  the  latter  case ;  in  the  for- 
mer, he  would  be  chained  to  hard  labour 
for  life ;  he  would  be  condemned  to  tua 
at  ao  iron  oar,  or  if  that  were  considered 
too  harak  a  description,  at  a  gilded  one. 
He  wouldadvise  government  by  all  meaasi 
if  they  wished  to  induce  independent  men 
of  the  best  Intellect  and  acquirements  to 
aeoept  that  ntuation,  not  to  reduce  its 
COBsequenoe  or  pecuniary  advantages, 
but  to  do  every  thms  in  theAr  power  to 
aphokl  the  dignity  of  it*  With  that  view 
he  would  take  it  out  of  the  influence  of 
.the  lord  chancellor,  whoever  might  hap* 
pea  to  take  that  offiee.  For  his  own  part 
ne  did  not  see  i^y  disadvanta^  to  the 
public  on  the  promotion  of  the  chief  justice 
to  tile  ehaacellonhip.  It  was  the  duty 
of  government  to  provide  as  manr  com- 
petitors of  capabifity  as  they  could,  and 
the  diief  justice  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
lo  offer  himseli:  But,  for  that  reas<ni,  the 
appointment  of  the  diief  justice  should 
not  lie  with  the  lord  dwncelkir.  He 
could  easily  oooceive  a  case— though,  of 
course,  it  never  yet  did  happen— of  a  lord 
^aacellor  tiddoa  care  not  to  promote 
aay  persons  to  tne  bench  except  sack 
as  ware  notoriously  too  ioteior  to  Im^ 
VOL.  XIII, 


aeif  to  threaten  him  with  the  danger  of 
rivalry.  To  prevent  this,  the  gevernasent 
eof^  to  secure  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  justice  to  thenseivesk  taking  care  to 
bestow  it  en  the  very  best  man  of  their 
wwn  party.  The  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  cbief-jasticeship  could  not  be  over- 
rated in  this  country  so  long  <as  it  was  a 
land  of  ^berty ;  and  every  measure  that 
was  adopted  to  lower  its  cooseouence^ 
was  a  degradation  to  the  profession. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  felt  it  bis  duty  to 
propose,  as  an  amendment*><<  That  the 
sum  of  12,000/.  be  inserted,  instead  of 
10,0002."  as  he  was  well  informed  that 
the  average  of  salary  exceeded  that  sum. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  fully 
concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  tM 
learned  gentleman,  as  to  the  inexpediency 
of  any  measure  that  went  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  the  chief-justiceship;  and 
if  his  proposition  could  possibly  lead  to 
such  a  consequence,  he  would  at  once 
abandon  it.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  opinions  of  the  learned  gentleman 
rested  on  a  fidlacy;  for  he  had  argued  as 
If  there  were  some  abstract  rights  at«- 
iaohed  to  the  office  itself.  'He  could 
easily  understand  the  abstract  rights  of 
an  individual  in  possession  of  the  office, 
but  he  could  not  comprehend  the  nature 
of  any  supposed  rights  attaching  to  any 
future  holder  of  the  office.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  we  should  look  at  no  rights 
except  those  of  the  holder  of  the  office, 
and  then  we  should  merely  have  to  coik- 
Oder  whether  10,000^  a  year  would  not 
be  an  adequate  salary.  With  respect  to 
.theeoiineikt  individual  now  holding  the 
office,  his  average  saUuy,  after  all  deduc- 
tions, might  be  computed  at  8,500^,  and 
he  propcNJed  to  him  an  addition  of  l,500f. 
a  year,  which  he  considered  an  adequate 
compensation.  He  agreed  in  the  pAK 
priety  of  having  the  first  men  in  the  pro- 
fesskm  to  fill  the  office ;  and  it  was  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  men,  pre- 
vious to  the  attainment  of  that  pmod 
when  they  would  be  qualified  for  the 
office,  had  acquired  a  consideiable  finvi 
tune.  In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the 
honour,  the  distinction,  and,  he  would 
add,  the  glory  attendant  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  those  high  functmns,  which 
would  operate  as  a  much  higher  induce^ 
ment  to  elevated  minds  than  ^OOOL  a  year. 
He,  therefore^  coukl  not  see  how  this  pro* 
position  was  shutdae  the  door  againet 
eminent  lawyers  to  fil  the  high  judidal 
offices  of  the  stale» 

S  O 
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Mr.  Scarlett  raid,  id  answer  to  tbe  ar« 
liument  respecting  abstract  rights,  be 
4? ould  aik  this  question :— Take  the  case 
«f  the  re? enues  of  a  bishop,  and  imagine 
it  to  be  proposed,  that  the  income  of  the 
•successor  of  the  present  bishop  should  be 
4iniinish9d  by  2,000/.  a  year,  would  not 
a  cry  be  immediately  raised  ?  If  his  opi- 
nion were  asked  what  other  mode  ought 
^  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  import- 
imce  of  the  chief  justice,  he  would  answer, 
by  making  him  a  peer.  As  the  House  of 
llords  had  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  on 
our  lives  and  liberties,  it  would  not  be 
jimiss  to  have  some  good  lawyers  amongst 
them ;  and  this  would  add  considerably 
■to  his  dignity.  There  was  a  period  when 
chancellors  and  jud^  held  their  levees, 
and  maintained  their  station  with  the 
•highest  splendor.  Lord  Mansfield  in- 
.tariably.held  levees ;  but,  if  a  lord  chief- 
justice  could  be  found  to  ride  down  to 
court,  or  to  travel,  in  a  hackney-coach, 
with  his  train-bearer  and  another ;  or  the 
Jord  chancellor  with  his  mace  in  a 
Jtockoey-coach,  then,  iqdeed,  some  saving 
might  be.  made  out  of  10,000/.  a  year. 
He  would  have  the  office  of  so  high  im- 
portance, that  the  first  nobleman  in  the 
jand  would  feel  his  son  lionoured  by  his 
elevation  to  it.  But,  he  should  infinitely 
prefer,  leaving. the  income  of  chief-justice 
as  it  was,  to  adopting  the  proposed  ar- 
jrangement. 

, '  Mr«  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  his  mind 
was  relieved  when  he  found  it  admitted 
.that  they  were  not  dealing  harshly  with 
4he.  present  chief-justice,  for  the  main 
oonsideration  when  dealing  with  vested 
interests  should,  be  a  provision  for  the 
}oue^  the  individual  might  sustain.  It 
.therefore  appeared  to  him  that  they  were 
4^ow  at  perfect  liberty  to.  consider  what 
i>ught  to  be  the  proper  salary  of  future 
judges.  He  differed  from  the  learned 
^^tlemani  in  th^nkin^  that  this  measure 
.waif  'Objectionable  .  in  principle.  He 
jthoiight  it  better  thai  the  judges  should 
4iavea.fixed  salary  out  of  a  fixed  fund, 
ihan  an  uncertain  salary  out  of  ungsrtain 
aufl  fluctuating  fees.  .  It  was  upon  the 
aame  principle  that  the  salaries,  of  tbe 
joffices  of  .state  had  been  fixed. 
,  The  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
tbe  resolution  agreed  to. 
.  Tbe  Chancellor^  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
Jie.  would  not  discuss  the  question  of 
•the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges,  until  the 
I'eport  was  presented.  •  . 

Mr.'Hume  asked,  whether  it  was  in« 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repKed* 
that  one  of  his  hon.  and  le«med  friends 
had  preparisd  a  bill  upon  the  subject, 
founaed  on  a  report  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 

Mr.  Hume  also  begged  to  know,  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to'give  the  lord  chan- 
cellor a  fixed  salary,  instead  of  allowite 
him  alibis  enormous  and  abominable  fees  ? 
He  saw  no  reason  why  the  lord  chancellor 
should  form  the  only  exception  in  this 
new  and  wholesome  arrangement.  His 
lordshtp  derived  pecuniary  advantages 
from  the  very  delays  which  he  bim^f 
occasioned. 

Tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  re- 
plied, that  it  was  not  possible  to  under- 
take such,  a  task  before  a  report  had  been 
made  on  that  part  of  the  pending  inquiry. 
He  would  take  the  libertv  of  stating,  thai 
the  notions  entertained  regarding  the 
amount  of  fees  and  salary  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  were  exaggerated  to  a  most 
strange  degree.  His  salary,  charged 
upon  tbe  Post-office,  was  only  5,000/.  per 
annum,  while  the  average  yearly  amount 
of  his  fees  did  not  exce^  7,000/.,  making 
an  income  of  12,000/.  in  the  whole.  The 
opinion  abroad  was,  that  the  chancellor 
had  a  nett  income  of  more  than  20,000/L 
a  year ;  but,  how  much  did  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman suppose  the  lord  chancellor  lictu- 
ally  piit  into  his  pocket  ?  The  salary  of 
5,000/.  was  liable,  first,  to  a  reduction  for 
the  land-tax,  and  beyond  that  2,500/. 
was  payable  out  of  it  to  the  vice-chan- 
cellor. The  lord  chancellor  had  himself 
disinterestedly  suggested  this  mode  of 
payine  the  vice-chancellor*  In  the  whole, 
therefore,  he  did  not  pUt  into  his  pocket 
more  than  9,000/.  for  the  discharge  of  his 
laborious  duties  in  Chancery.  His  fees, 
as  Speakier  of  the  House  of  Lords,  might 
be  between  3,000/.  and  4,000/.  a  year, 
and  hb  total  income  could  not  be  more 
than  12,000/.  or  1 3,000/.  per  awiuro.  He 
did  not  apprehend,  that  even  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  think  the  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England  overpaid  by  such 
a  sum.  It  might  be  very  well  to  talk  of 
delays  and  postponements ;  but  thus 
much  he  would  say  for  the  present  lord 
chancellor,  that,  as  fer  as  related  to  dero* 
tion  of  tikne  and  mtnd,  and  exertion  of 
body,  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  to 
exceed  him..  He  said  this,  because  it 
was  a  bare  act  of  justice.  When  it  was 
represented,,  over  ao/  over  again,  that  Iho 
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lord  cbmicdlor  was  wallowing  in' weahh 
extracted  from  aoitors,  and  derived  in 
part  from  an  inadequate  discharge  of 
duty,  it  became  necessary  to  step  forward 
to  rescue  so  distinguished  an  individual 
from  a  most  unmerited  imputation  [hear, 
hear!]. 

Mr.  Hume  said»  he  wotold  rather  give 
the  lord  chancellor  15»000/.  a«-ye«r  fixed 
wtXaixj^  than  allow  him  to  be  paid  in  the 
present  absurd  and  objectionable  manner. 
If  a  delusion  existed  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
learned  lord's  emohiments  (ofwhich»by- 
the-by,  he  should  require  evidence  before 
he  believed  it),  the  very  way  to  keep  it 
up  waste  allow  the  fees  to  remain  un- 
ascertained. He  was  satisfied  that  he 
was  not  misinformed  as  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  the  learned  lord's  emoluments. 
If  mistakes  of  so  gross  a  kind  really  ex- 
istedy  why  had  not  some  means  been  taken 
effectually  to  remove  them  ?  It  was  sup« 
posed  that  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
the  lord  chancellor  were  not  less  than 
ISyOOO^  a-year.  He  was  not  aware  wb&> 
tber  the  fees  on  bankrupt  commissions 
were  or  were  not  included  in  that  amount ; 
1^  believed  that  they  were  not,  but  the 
uncertainty  shewed  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiry. In  some  cases  he  had  been  in- 
loroaed  that  the  lord  chancellor  regulated 
fees  as  he  pleased,  and  thus  incidentally 
was  enabled  to  put  money  into  his 
own  pocket.  Why  then,  when  govern* 
ment  were  making  this  very  proper  reform 
in  the  other  courts,  was  the  court  of 
Chancery  to  he  omitted  ? 

The  Soiidtor^General  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unfounded  than  the  charge, 
that  the  lord  chancellor  had  it  in  his 
power  to  regulate  fees  as  he  pleased,  and 
thus  put  money  into  his  own  pocket. 
The  accusation,  that  be  derived  pecuniary 
advantages  ^om  the  postponement  of 
causes  was  most  calumnious.  A  more 
palumnious  or  groundless  statement  bad 
never  been  hazarded.  What  pretence 
was  there  for  it?  Whence  could  the 
hon.  member  have  derived  his  inform* 
ation? 

Mr.  Hume^^So  far  from  the  attack 
bjeing  calumnious  and  groundless,  I  chal- 
lenge the  Solicitor-general  to. lay  upon 
the  table  a  return  of  the  fees  and  emolu* 
manU  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  I  will 
prove  the  whole  of  what  I  have  asserted. 
•  Mr.  Twiis  had  no  doubt  that  tlie  hon. 
gentleman  would  be  disappointed  in  the 
result,  if  the  return  were  produced.  He 
ody  rose  to  add  one  fact,  of  some  import* 


aace.  The  other-^side  of  the  House  de-* 
lighted  to  dwell  on  the  delays  supposed 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  lord  chancellor; 
but  his  lordship,  so  far  from  desiring  post- 
ponements, had  some  time  since,  to  the. 
dimbution  of  his  own  salary,  made  a  re-^ 
gulaiion  to  prevent  them.  The  holida3ra 
formerly  allowed  in  the  offices  of  Chan- 
cery occasioned  considerable  dela^ ;  and 
his  lordship  had  ordered  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  days,  they 
should  be  abolished :  giving  at  the  same 
time,  oiit  of  his  own  funds,  a  remuneration, 
to  the  officers  thus.injured.  Thus  his  in^ 
come  was  liable  to  a  JBtill  further  reduc- 
tion, from  his  anxiety  that  no  impediment' 
should  unnecessarily  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  justice. 

Afiter  some  further  conversation,  the 
Chairman  reported  progress,  and  asked 
leave  to  sit  agiiin. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Monday t  May  SO. 
King's  Messagb— Provision  fo& 
TUB  DueHBss  OF  Kent,  and  Duke  of 
Cumberland.]  The  report  on  the 
Kinff's  Message  was  brought  up,  and  the 
resolution  for  granting  6,00(V.  a-year  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the, 
Princess  Alexandria  Victoria  of  Kent  was 
agreed  to.  On  the  resolution,  for  grant-, 
ing  an  annuity  of  6,000/.  to  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  for  the  education  of  Prince 
George  Frederick  Alexander  Charles 
Ernest  Augustus  being  read, 

'  Mr.  Hume  said,  that  he  was  sorry  not 
to  see  a  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member 
for  Waterford,  in  his  place,  who  had  given, 
notice  of  an  amendment  upon  this  resolu- 
tion. In  his  absence,  he  should  propose 
to  negative  the  motion  altogether.  He 
thought  ministers  ill-advised  in  recom- 
mending his  majesty  to  make  sudi  a 
demand  on  the  liberality  of  parliament, 
and  he  was  persuaded  that  no  measure: 
proposed  by  them  during  the  session 
would  give  less  satisfaction  to  the  nation. 
The  public  would  consider  it  a  mere 
waste  of  its  money,  and  a  waste  without 
all  precedent.  On  Friday  night  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  refused 
to  provide  that  the  boy  should  be  edu- 
cated in  England  [no,  no].  He  did  not^ 
understand  what  those  negatives  meant, 
unless  that  the  proposition  was  negatived 
bv  them  on  a  division.  The  House  had, 
a&eady  refused  a  vote  to  the  dukOfoC 
Cumberland  himself,  and  therefore  tlie 
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veK>littkm  now  under  comidention  .«••» 
in  fbnn»  for  the  use  of  his  ion;  hut  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  6,00(tf.  was 
to  be  added  to  the  iseeiDe  of  the  father. 
At  present,  the  duke  of  Cumberiand  was 
paid  \9SXM.  a*jear,  besides  tke  aUowanoe 
firoas  his  regiment;  he  q>ent  the  whole  of 
k  upon  the  continent,  in  HanoTer»  or 
Prussia.  Now,  he  had  been  unfermed, 
that  19^0(XM.  »>year  was  equal  at  least  to 
30,000^  a-year  in  England.  Could  them 
be»  theoi  the  slightest  desire  for  ecoooasy 
in  ministers,  when  they  brought  down  n 
proporiiion  for  nddi^  %filM.  a-year  to 
the  l9fiO0L  a-year  i  And  yet  the  House 
was  now  called  upoQ  to  make  an  addi- 
tional eharge  of  6,00(M.  a-year  on  the  con.> 
solidated  fund  for  purposes  of  this  nature* 
The  fact  was,  that  ministers  had,  on  this 
ooowion,  come  ^o^xx  to  ask  what  had 
never  been  asked  of  that  House  beCore. 
When  was  it,  that  &r  the  education  of  a 
boy  not  siic  years  ol4»  6»000(»  a*year  bad 
been  asked  for?  He  could  dbcover  no 
such  allowance  to  hate  been  ever  made 
to  them  for  such  a  purpose  as  thst  sug- 
gested by  this  resolution,  even  at  periods 
when  they  were  further  advanced  in  lift. 
The  oflity  instance  that  at  all  tallied  with 
this,  was  the  esse  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, who  formerly  stood  in  the  same 
situation  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  his 
fuccession  to  the  throne,  as  the  infimt 
prince  of  Cumberland  stood  in  now.  The 
present  duke  of  Gloucester  was  nephew 
to  the  late  king.  In  1767  parliament 
ffranted  to  his  late  bm^t's  brodier  the 
duke  of  Gloucester  %fi(0OL  a-year.  Butt 
soon  after  the  birth  of  the  present  duke  of 
Gloucester  in  1 776,  parliament  settled  upon 
him  8,0Qtf  •  n-year ;  and  on  his  sister  the 
princess  4,000i.  a-year  ^  upon  the  death 
of  their  father/*  The  allowance  of  8,00(M. 
a-year,  that  bad  been  made  to  the  king's 
brother  in  1767,  was  increased ;  but  not 
until  1785,  to  9,000/.  a-ycar.  It  was 
therefore  dear,  that  the  late  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  educated  and  maintained 
his  son  out  of  his  annuity  of9,000/.  a-year, 
without  any  additional  idlowanoe;  the 
8,000/.  a*year  not  having  been  paid  until 
after  his  death  to  the  present  4uke. 
When  he  remembered  the  last  divisions 
whidi  had  taken  place  in  that  House,  on 
the  subject  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland^ 
he  could  not  help  asking  wbat  that  indi- 
vidual had  done  since,  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  parliament?  Was  it  because  his 
•on  stood  sixth  or  seventh  from  the 
Uirone^  that  parliament  was  to  be  called 


on  to  alter  the  iwhelesease  fnobJIM^Mml 
fiiraMrly  obsenredt  of  making  everj  priaee 
support  his  own  family  out  of  the  allow* 
ance  made  for  him  by  his  eomtry  ?  Ii 
had  been  said,  that  to  die  hte  priooese 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  this  Hovm  had 
granted  a  separate  maintenance.  Butsho 
was  at  that  tinM^theheiressprestmiptivet^ 
the  Crown;and  the  debates  of  the  periodhe 
spoke  of  woaUshow,  that  it  was  oo  that 
account  parliament  had  made  sooh  % 
grant*  But  what  was  pariiament  asked 
to  do  by  the  present  vetej-^oo  imt  ths 
sixth  or  seventh  in  sfpooession  on  toe  same 
looting  with  the  presumptive  heiress  to 
the  Crown*  A  propositioa  for  pkcipg 
the  psince  of  Cumberland  on  the  same 
ftotiag  with  the  princess  of  Kent  wae 
oootvary  to  all  piwodent.  On  all  theao 
grounds,  it  aeemed  the  beet  end  asost 
direct  course  to  pot  a  negative  eo  the 
resolution.  Should  he  unfortnnatdv  not 
succeed  in  this  object  that  ni^t,  h« 
hoped  that  the  opposition  to  be  made  to 
such  an  ohjectionaMe  proposal  would  gain 
strength  every  tiose  it  came  befofo  the 
House. 

The  CAeiicsfibr^MeEMAeeifsrsaid,  that 
if  it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  the  House,  on 
aftmnerooeasion,  I 
increasinfft 
irlandoohMS 
as  that  of  the  other  menibers  of  the  royal 
fMoily,  it  certainly  would  have  been  on* 
reasonable  to  make  the  present  application 
to  pariiament,  for  the  edooation  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberiand's  child.  But,  it  shodd 
ho  recollected,  that  although  an  additiooal 
allowanoeof 6,000/.  a-year  Imdhoenwranted 
to  the  dukes  oJFCUrenoe  and  Caalridge^ 
on  their  marriage,  the  duke  of  Cumber 
land  did  not  obtain  that  sum  at  the  timo  bis 
marriage  took  place.  He  was  plaoed, 
therefore,  in  a  very  diflferoat  situation  from 
thatof  hisltworoyalbrothera.  Sincothatpo- 
riod  a  son  had  been  bom  to  him,  and  that 
son  had  reached  theaffeofshtyeara^  Under 
such  drcumstanoes,  be  did  net  tfaink  there 
was  any  thing  at  all  outrageous  to  the  ibel- 
ings  of  the  country  in  proposing  that  ade- 
quate means  shoiud  be  MTorded  for  tho 
proper  education  of  that  young  prinoo» 
The  hon.  member  was  extremely  dis- 
pleased that  the  same  sum  should  bepro* 
posed  for  educating  the  eon  of  the  duho 
of  Cumberiand  as  for  educating  the  daughr 
tor  of  the  duchess  of  Kent,  because  tho 
former  did  not  stand  in  the  saaso  degree 
of  proximity  to  the  throne  as  the  kMer. 
But,  there  was-some  htconsistenoy  in  f^ 
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argunelil  of  the  hon.  gtsil^man,  mbi  Atl 
which  bai  heio  ? esMted  to  by  li^  fiioodi 
OB  •  tbrmer  ocottioD.  When  it  was  pro-* 
poMcl  that  a  vote  of  lOfiOOl.  •hottkl  be 
granted  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  the 
aum  of  6flO0L  to  the  dokes  of  Ctimberliuid 
and  Canibridffe,  the  Howie  would  not 
tanctioA  thk  oifft renee  m  the  allowance 
on  accovot  of  the  difference  of  proximity 
M  relation  to  the  throne,  and  the  TOte  of 
l(M)00i^«nu  reduced  to  6,000/.  If,  there* 
Ibre,  any  diftreaoe  had  been  made  oo 
the  present  occaaioo  in  the  allowinoe  to 
be  voted  for  the  edocadon  of  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  CumbeHand  and  the  daughter 
of  the  duchess  of  Kent,  it  would  have  been 
made  in  oontradictien  to  the  principle 
which  parliament  adopted  ona  fommr  oc* 
caeion.  He  had  stated  the  other  nighty 
in  the  most  uneqoivooal  manner,  that  the 
ob^ct  of  this  vote  was  really  and  substan* 
tially  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
boy  in  this  country.  This  was  his  tin* 
equivocal  dednration;  and  he  had  oh* 
jected  to  the  amendment  proposed  on  that 
ocawion,  beoanse  he  thought  it  ought  not 
to  be  mtroduosd  in  a  measure,  wluoh  was 
in  eftct  only  an  answer  to  a  messaffs 
Drom  the  Crown ;  but  if  the  House  thought 
it  neces$ary  to  secure  that  object  bv  any 
speoifio  provision  in  the  bill,  be  had  per* 
sonally  no  objection  to  such  a  course. 
Some  of  hb  right  hon.  friends  had  sug^ 
gested,  that  this  might  be  elected  by  in- 
serting in  the  preamble,  that  such  was 
the  motive  and  object  of  tbe  bUi ;  and  in 
such  a  provision  he  was  perfectly  ready  to 
^aoquiesoe,  for  be  should  not  fed  It  to  be 
an  V  personal  imp«tation  on  himself,  nor 
dia  be  wish  any  declaration  which  hf  had 
made  on  the  subject  to  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved. He  had  no  objection  to  any  spe- 
dfic  provision  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  House  and  the  eouotiy,  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boy  shouk)  take  place  in 
this  country ;  but  in  effecting  this  object, 
be  trusted  that  nothioff  would  be  done 
which  might  onneeessaruy  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  the  IHustrious  parents.  Whatever 
hon.  gentlemen  might  think  of  the  illus- 
trious duke,  agamst  whom  so  much  ani- 
niodty  seemed  to  be  felt,he  codd  notagree 
with  them,  that  it  was  quite  a  matter  of 
course  that  a  ohild  should  be  separated 
from  its  parents.  Thev  seemed  to  thmk 
It  perfectly  a  matter  of  course,  that  the 
duice  of  bumberland  should  be  eaipa- 
tnated,  and  that  Ms  sen  should  be  sent 
to  this  oouQtrv  to  be  eduoated.  An  hon. 
aad.  learned  otviUan,  indeed,  had  said  the 


other  »||ht,  that  he  would  do  hothing 
which  might  niduce  the  duke  to  r^um  to 
this  oountry;  on  the  contrary,  he  would 
do  every  thing  In  his  power  to  keep  him 
out  of  it.  To  hold  language  of  this  kmd 
was  really  to  display  very  little  led* 
ing  for  tbe  illustrious  purty  to  whom 
it  referred.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding, 
indeed,  must  terminate  in  the  actual  and 
perpetud  separation  of  the  father  firom 
nis  chad.  If  this  money  was  to  be  ^[twit* 
edat  aHy  it  must  dearly  be  granted  ni  the 
wav  proposed ;  because  to  sav  that  tbe 
fiuber  should  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  child's  education,  and  no 
control  over  the  application  of  the  money 
proposed  to  be  given,  would  be  a  course 
that  he  should  exeeedingly  regret  toseethe 
House  adopt.  At  tbe  same  time,  be  had 
not  the  digfatest  objection,  nor  could  his 
mijesty's  government  feel  any,  to  inoor* 
porate  into  an  act  of  parliament  any  words 
that  should  be  thouabt  to  comprise  tbe 
surest  guanu^tee  for  the  education  of  the 
diild  in  Ebeland. 

Dr.  Luihngton  said,  that  dnoe  the  hmt 
discusdon  on  this  subject  he  had  referred 
to  the  debates  which  took  place  in  thai 
House  in  the  years  1815  and  1818,  on  the 
proposed  grant  to  the  ddce  of  Cumber^ 
land.  He  felt  great  reluctance  In  making 
any  observation  which  might  be  coiisi£ 
ered  pereonal  to  anv  braocm  of  die  royal 
fiimily ;  he  fhlt  it  his  duty,  however,  to 
declare,  that  afler  a  foil  consideration  of 
all  that  passed  in  the  veara  1815  and  1818^ 
he  had  come  to  the  oecided  opinion,  that 
the  decision  of  the  House  on  both  these 
ocosdons  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  just 
and  proper.  He  did  trust,  therefore^ 
that  this  House,  would  not  retece  its 
former  steps,  and  by  consenting  to  this 
dlowance  of  6,000/.  a-year  for  die  educa- 
tion of  the  youoff  prince,  deny  the  prin- 
ck>les  open  which  they  had  formerly  act*^ 
ed :  and,  in  redity,  carry  into  eflect  that 
which  they  had  before  most  properly  re- 

{eoted.  He  ventured  to  say,  that  never 
lad  an  occasion  presented  itself  on  which 
tbe  fhdings  of  the  countty  were  more 
completely  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
House  than  on  thb  questloib  If  this  was 
so— 4f  the  House  were  not  prepared  tare- 
traoe  thdr  steps— if  they^  were  not  about 
to  make  a  grant  upon  entirely  new  princi* 
pies,  and  foraseotirdy  novel  purposes,  let 
them  first  eondder  what  grounds  of  ne- 
oesdty  were  Idd  for  tbat  grant.  And, 
wiNm  that  necessity  should  have  been  a8»> 
oertaiaed,  let  them  take,  above  all  things, 
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etpeekl  cate  that  the  resolution*  aod  the 
act  to  be  fraoied  on  that  retolotion,  were 
expresaed  with  tufficseot  carefulness,  to 
carry  into  complete  effect  that  which  was 
now  stated  to  be  the  real  object  of  the 
MMCilution*  First,  theo,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity for  the  grant.  He  protested  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  ne  did  not  think 
any  sadsfiictory  ground  of  neceasity  had 
been  laid.  Not  that  he  thought  im  warn 
itself  was  matter  of  anyTerysenous  consid- 
acation,  becaase  it  was  io^iossible  to  say 
that  6/XMi  a-year  was  an  amount  that 
could  seem  of  great  iinpoctance,  in  these 
cases,  to  parliament  But,  the  precedent 
was  in  itself  a  very  dangerona  one,  and 
might  lead  to  consequences  miadiievotts 
in  the.estreme.  For  his  own  part,  he  did 
not  aee,  that  the  duke. of.  Cnniierland 
had  not  already  allowance  enough  to  dis- 
charge all  these  duties  of  education  and 
nMinsenance,  if  he  was  really  disposed  to 
discbarge  them.  Let  the  House  inquire 
what  the  duke  of  Cmdl>erhuid  had  done 
to  merit  this  grant*  The  bon.  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had  not 
denied,  that  the  duke  meant  to  take  up 
his  residence  abroad.  But,  he  had  a  duty 
to)Mrform  in  £nffland,  both  to  hit  coun- 
try and  to  hischiUL  What,  then,  ouffhtthe 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  have  doner  He 
ought  to  hafe  endeayoured  to  perform 
llian.  He  shooM  have  seen  whether  it 
was  not  possible  to  educate  his  son  out 
of  the  means  he  alreadr  possessed,  with- 
out resorting  to  the  House  for  further 
Bseans ;  and  then,  if,  after  doing  all  that 
lay  in  his  power  toward  the  education  of 
his  ^d,  he  had  found  it  impossible  to 
go  on  without  additional  assistance, 
i— he  might  hare  come  to  parliament 
with  a  strong  claim,  not  to  say  on  its 
generosity,  but  on  its  justice.  But,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  had  remained  and 
stiU  remained  abroad.  They  were  now 
calling  him  to  look  after  his  duties.  Why 
hehad  notdonesoof  himselfbrfore,  notone 
wofd  of  eaqdanation  bad  been  oflbred  from 
the  other  srae.  Herot  again,  if  these  were 
the  facts  of  the  jcase,  he  must  say^  that 
until  the  duke  should  have  returned  to 
this  country— until  he  should  have  shown 
•himaelf  willing  to  discharge  the  duties  that 
he  was  bound  to  disdiarge— it  would  be 
|irematttretocometoany  voteatall«  But, 
suppose  the  duke  should  come  back  to  this 
<M>untry,  he  f  Dr.  L.)  was  4till  waiting  for 
an  answer  to  the  question  hehad  addrosed 
•to  his  miyesty^s  ministers  on  a. former 
evening ;  and  ibis  was  it— bow  came  il» 


that  the  dndiess  of  Kent,  with  her 
13,000/.  a-year,  would  i>e  able  to  provide 
for  her  young  daughter  who  was  so  near 
in  succession  to  the  throne,  to  maintain 
her  rank  and  state  on  their  present  foot- 
ing, and  to  provide  all  the  education  suit- 
aUe  for  that  daughter,  while  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  was  incapable  of  managing 
the  same  duties  with  19,0002.  a  year? 
Surely,  here  was  a  groas  inconsistency  at 
the  outset.  But,  let  them  suppose  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  to  have  made  out 
his  case,  and  that  House  to  have  voted 
the  money ;  in  whom  would  be  the  man-, 
agement  of  the  jotmf  prince,  and  of  thia 
sum  ?  Would  It  be  m  the  duke  of  Cimi- 
beriand,  or  in  the  king  I  The  right  hon. 
the  president  of  the  bovd  of  Control  had 
referred,  on  a  preceding  evening,  .to  the 
opinion  of  the  twelve  judges,  which  went 
to  this  effiect— that  of  grandaons  in  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  the  manasement 
was  in  the  king.  For  him  (Dr.  L.) 
this  was  too  knotty  a  point  to  decide* 
But,,  let  it  be  said  that  the  present  king 
was  entitled  to  have  the  control  and  edu- 
cation of  the  young  pnncaof  Cunsberland; 
then,  of  what  egregteus  absurdity  waa 
the  House  about  to  be  guilty?  They 
would  be  voting  to  the  lung  agrant<tf 
6,000/.  a-year  for  the  education  of  a 
prince  whom  the  law  confided  to  his  maiH 
agement;  but  this  6,000/.  a-year  they 
would  empower  the  king  to  pay  olFer.  tQ 
the  doke  of  Cumberland^  for  the  pro&sasd 
purpose  of  exercising  that  management, 
or  control,  which  the  law  recogni^  <mly. 
in  the  king.  So  that  they  would  thoa  ht 
separating  the  duty  from  the  considera- 
tion paid  for  iu  due  discharge.  Or,  lei 
the  House  uke  the  reverse  of  tliis  state- 
ment. Suppose  the  king  was  not  entitled 
to  take  care  of  this  young  prtocefs  educa- 
tion, would  it  not  be  proper  to  ^e  his 
majesty  some  power  and  authonty,  for 
the  sake  of  so  entitling  him  ?  When  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  opposite  refosed  to 
say  whether  the  duke  of  Cumberland  waa 
ateut  to  return  to  En^and  or  not,.was  it 
not  hiffh  time  that  parliament  should 
strenathen  the  hands  of  the  hing,  aod 
give  him  semethmg  like  the  ability  to 
control,  in  so  important  an  affair  as  the 
education  of  this  prince,  supposing  that 
by  law  he  did  not  alrc^ady  possess  that 
abilitj?  Why  then,  whether  bv  tha 
existing  law  the  king  could  or  could  ^al 
exert,  aueh  control,  it  was  obvioaslyof 
the  iML  importance  that  this  grant  should 
be  so  woraed,  as  to  enable  the  kiogto 
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exercise  td  salutarj  an  influence  and 
authority.  The  ehancellor  of  the  Ezcbe- 
quer,  in  advertiog  to  what  be  (Dr.  In) 
had  said  on  another  night,  had  not  very 
correctly  stated  h»  ohsenration.  He 
had  never  said  that-  he  would  wish  to  part 
the  &ther  from  his  son :  no  such  idea  had 
Of  er  entered  his  mind.  What  he  did  say 
was»  that  he  felt  unwilling  to  give  even  a 
single  shilUng  to  enable  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland to  retutn  to  this  country.  Nor 
did  he  think  it  would  become  that  House 
to  feel  otherwise  on  the  subject ;  nor  that 
the  duke  deserved  that  they  should  feel 
otherwise,  while  they  were  to  be  thus  re- 
duced, as  it  were,  to  drive  him  by  their 
votes  on  this  resolution  to  the  discharge 
of  duties  that  he  ought  loos  ago  to  have 
discharged  without  any  such  incitement. 
Upon  these  grounds,  he  thought  the.  pre- 
sent wording  of  the  grant  ou^t  to  be  al- 
tered;  and  in  the  absence  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (sir  J.  Newport),  be  would  pre- 
sume to  propose  an  «nendment  to  the 
following  effect ;  namely,  that  the  words 
<<  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land?' l»e  omitted ;  and  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  reei^ntion  there  should  be 
added  these  words— **ln  the  United  King- 
dom.-' He  could  see  no  reason,  if  the 
House  should  think  it  proper  to  pass  this 
grant,  why  they  should  not  secure,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  ihe  fulfilment  of 
their  own  intentions.  He  remarked  this 
the  more  particulariy,  because,  on  refer- 
ring to  the  discussions  in  the  year  1818, 
be  found  that  the  late  marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry, used  these  very  expressions  :— 
<<  that  as  to  that  vote  of  6,000^  per  annum 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  had 
been  negatived  in  the  year  1815,  he  did 
not  consider  that  the  opinion  of  parlia- 
ment had  been  sufficiently  recorded  by 
it.''  Now,  if  the  late  lorcl  Londonderry 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  parliament 
was  not  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  vote 
just  referred  to,  he  called  upon  hon.  gen- 
tleitaen  seriously  to  consider,  whether  the 
opinion  of  the  House  could  with  any  de- 
gree of  cionsistenoy  be  -  held  to  be  suffi- 
oiently  recorded  by  that  which  was  no- 
thing better  than  the  mere  verbal  asser- 
tion of 'the  right  hon.  gentleman,  aa  to 
the  real  object  of  this  resolution,  as  to  the 
education  of  the  -^oung  prince ;  and  of 
which  assertion,  sincere  as. it  most  un- 
doubtedly was  upon  hie  lips,  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  bimself  could  not  possroly 
uBdertake  for  the  strict  and  Ktmd  per- 
fomance? 


Mn  Crteoey  declared,*that  be  couU  not 
agree  to  pass  either  the  original  motieDy 
or  the  amendment  which  had  been  pro« 
posed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemao 
who  spoke  last.  During  all  the  time  that 
ha  had  sat  in  parliament,  he  had  never 
witnessed  so  gross  an  outrage  as  that 
which  was  now  put  upon  the  good  sense 
and  consistency  of  the  House,  by  this  at- 
tempt to  get  6,000^  a-vear  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. For  that  was  the  fact«-the 
money  was  wanted  for  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. The  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  however,  had  come 
into  this  sort  of  contact  before ;  and  he 
felt  justified,  from  what  had  already  hap- 
pened on  those  occasions,  in  saying,  tfaiat 
this  was  neither  more  nor  less  tmin  an 
attempt  to  raise  6,00(M.  a-year  under 
false  pretences.  Now,  that  was  just  the 
fact.  Six  thousand  pounds  a-year  for 
the  education  of  a  chdd  five  years  old  I 
It  was  nonsense  to  talk  of  it.  Was  ever 
so  absurd  a  thing  heard  of?  In  truth, 
this  was  as  near  as  possible  the  old  mo- 
tions of  1815  and  1818  in  a  new  foroB; 
but  that  was  the  most  insulting  and  con- 
temptuous  in  which  it  could  bav^  been 
produced  to  the  House.  It  was  true  that 
6,000/.  a-vear  had  been  voted  to  the 
duchess  of  Kent,  but  the  application,  he 
was  very  sure,  never  came  from  her,  nor 
firom  those  around  her.  Her  higfanesa 
had  been  talked  to,  and  talked  about; 
and  she  and  the  princess  her  daughter,  so 
far  from  being  voluntary  applicants  on 
this  occasion,  bad  been  made  the  mere 
tools  to  justify  the  application  on  behalf 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  carry 
that  with  their  own.  If  the  House 
agreed  to  the  resolution,  he  thought  they 
would  disgrace  themselves  for  ever.  He 
would  support  the  negative  that  had 
been  moved  by  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Cripps  expressed  himself  to  be 
friendly  to  the  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment. He  should  be  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  those  who  acted  with  him  on 
this  subject;  but  as  they  miffht  not  al- 
ways retain  their  places,  and  as  human 
life  was  uncertain,  bethought  there  could 
be  no  improprie^  in  introducing  the 
words  proposdh  as  an  amendment  Seme 
allusion  had  been  made  to  the  diffiirettoe 
in  amount  of  the  two  sums  whidi  were 
the  subject  of  this  resolution ;  but  when 
the  diftrence  between  the  maimer  \m 
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wUch  a  vale  Mid  a  ftonde  of  the  «Mhed 
laak  of  the  Mrsooa  conoerned  in  it  was 
•oBtiderad*  baivas  iure  this  would  nol 
ha  thought  unreMonable.  The  hen.  geo* 
tiemao  who  tpoke  last  had  ■eemea  to 
tMnk  there  bad  boaa  •ome  j«wle  be« 
tween  ahe  duchess  of  Keot  aad  Se  duke 
of  Caaibevland  [cries  of  oh,  no  !^» 
-  Mr.  Creem^  said,  that  nothiog  was 
fbrther  from  his  ioteotion  than  to  say  any 
thing  disrespectful  of  the  duchess  of 
Kent.  On  tne  contrary,  he  had  intimated 
that  the  friends  of  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  put  forward  the  case  of  the 
duchess  of  Kent  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting their  application ;  that  this  pro- 
position was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
the  duchess  of  Kent  and  her  &mily ;  and 
that  she  had  no  wish  to  have  her  claims 
BMzedup  with  those  of  the  dukeof  Cum- 
herland,  though  he  duke  had  good  reason 
finr  wiildng  to  make  her  chums  sid>sidiary 
to  his  own  rejected  pretensioas. 
'  Mr.  Crippi  said,  that  nothiag  was  for- 
ther  from  his  thoughts  than  to  insinuate 
that  there  was  any  improper  uaderstand- 
ing  between  the  two  illuttrious  indiri* 
diuds;  but  he  thought  that,  as  the 
grounds  of  the  claims  of  each  were  very 
nearlv  similar,  they  had  properly  come 
together  before  the  House. 

Mu  Hudtmi  Gurmtif  said,  that  he  per- 
fisctly  reoiembered  what  had  passed 
during  the  former  debates  on  an  increased 
allowance  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
He  then  thought,  that  the  duke  had  been 
treated  with  great  un&imess;  and  he 
yioMlH  so  still  [hear,  hear  !j— 4he  only 
possible  claim  on  the  country  beiuff  as 
provision  for  the  sons  of  the  sover^gn; 
and  when  the  provisions  of  the  dukes  of 
Clsorence  and  Uambridge  were  increased, 
those  of  the  dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Suaiez  ought,  in  common  reason  and 
juatioe,  to  have. been  increased  in  the 
same  msnner.  On  this  ground,  he  shoold 
vote  for  the  motion,  and  not  on  the 
greund  of  its  being  required  for  the  echi- 
cation  of  his  soa.  As  to  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  on  his  royal  high- 
nasa*s  hitdiituallv  residing  out  of  the 
country,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  a 
Eight  to  live  where  best  it  pleased  him ; 
to  educate  his  own  son  where  he  thought 
most  oonvenieat;  and  the  House  ofCom- 
aftSBS  had  nothiiig  to  do  with  the  mattes 
[eoMghmg  and  laughter].  The  grsat 
and  aeeeasary  evil  attendaat  on  the  edu» 
calioa  of  all  princes  was,  their  being,  from 
the  ifat^  surraandsd  by  sycophants*.   Aai 


education  b  Eagiaad,  by  act  of  parlia^ 
aMOt,  waa  prohahly  the  wohx  edocatioa 
that  could  possibly  be  received  br  an 
Ei^iih  prince;  aod,  ia  spite  of  aU  the 
damour  ^  the  friendi  of  freedom,  who 
would  deny  to  a  father  the  right  of  diree* 
tioo  ia  the  bnapag  up  of  his  own  chttd, 
be  should  vote  for  the  giaat— not  as  ae- 
cessary  oo  aocouat  of  the  inGint  priaesi 
but  as  veparatioa  of  a  previeas  iajostioe. 
Sir  G.  Rose  said,  that  baviag  Hved  for 
some  years  so  near  the  person  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  as  to  eajay  freqacnt  op- 
portunities of  ascertaiciing  his  character, 
and  observing  bis  eoadact,  he  oouki  not 
rsmaia  silent.  With  rmeet  to  tbe  sh« 
sence  of  the  dake  from  £nighmd,  that,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  ia  eoase- 
quence  of  the  treataoeat  he  had  received 
here.  It  was  impassibie  for  aay  peraon 
to  find  himself  tlie  object  of  anivecsal  dis- 


like, and  treated  with  disrespect,  and  i 
insult,  whfeh  he  knew  to  be  undeserved, 
but  which  he  had  no  Bseansof  preventkig, 
and  yet  sob^t  bnaself  to  the  refjetitioa 
of  them.  JEin  acijuaintaace  wi  A  ms  rayaf 
hiffhness  had  contmoed  for  fear  years  and 
a  half.  Upon  the  commencement  of  il 
some  of  his  friends  had  reomastrated  with 
him  on  the  daager  which  he  misht  ran 
from  the  bad  repute  m  which  hie  royal 
highness  was  held.  To  which  he  had  r»> 
plied,  that  he  saw  his  royal  highness  son- 
rounded  by  men  of  the  mestdktin^ished 
probity,  of  the  most  scrup^usddicaey  of 
conduct,  and  as  such  he  would  not  he&ve 
the  disadvantageous  reperu  which  he  had 
heard.  Subsequent  experienee  had  co»> 
vinced  him  that  the  opinion  he  hadfoemed 
was  correct.  He  had  never  known  any 
man  behave, upon  all  occaskms,  in  anma- 
ner  more  becoming  his  station,  or  with 
more  kindness  and  consideration  to  all 
who  were  about  htos.  This  bahavidua 
of  hn  royal  highness  was  not  purdiased 
mi  hb  (sir  6.  Rose's)  part  by  any  servile 
compliance;  on  the  contrary,  he  ha4 
upon  some  occasions  foH  hnasdf  ehl^ 
ged  to  difer  from  his  royal  hMmem^ 
and  on  those  occasions  the  irake  had  acted 
with  the  greatest  fairness.  Dorii^  his 
residence  at  Berlin,  he  had  constant  o»« 
portonities  of  oinerving  dw  duke  in  ms 
family,  and  he  must  say  that  he  had  never 
seen  amoce  afiectioaate  parent,  and  thai 
iha  child,  the  sofajeoi  or  the  rescdntton 
before  the  House,  as  far  as  from  bis  a§^  ha 
wasoapableofroanifosting  k,  seemed  tn 
retorayiatafbction.  Hehad  come  for- 
ward to  aay  thus  fnuch,  because  ha  waa 
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wikx[0m  t«  4e|ircc<te  wome  of  the  ext>ret* 
fliont  he  bsdbeaid^-ezi^reifioiM  which  iiftd 
a  tandencyto  exwperate  the  father  agaiost 
this  country;  a  feeliog  in  which  it  waa 
Mfttuny  to  suppose  that  the  son  would  he 
cdacated,  if  they  were  penevered  to. 

Sir  IF.  Coijujfreofsaidi  that  he  had  known 
the  dake  of  CMmbaiand  for  a  long  while* 
during  whidi  his  condoet  had  been  unex* 
eeptioiuMe ;  and  ne  ode  codd  be  more 
pnnctnal  in  the  [imsent  of  bit  debts. 

Mr.  Alderman  AnM  said,  that  his  royal 
highoesa  had  been  the  Tictini  of  nudevo- 
lencey  and  was  driven  out  of  his  native, 
ooantry  by  innuendos  an^  miasepresenta* 
lioRs.  Whatever  the  Roose  might  think 
proper  to  do  with  respect  to  the  odocationf 
of  the  ehtM,  he  thoosht  these  attacks 
agahist  the  irther  shonla  not  be  persisted 
In. 

Mr.  Secretary  /Msaid^that^  however 
varioos  the  views  were  which  had  been 
tidcen  br  hen.  members  in  the  course  of 
this  dfoate,  stitt  he  thought  there  was 
an  miversal  feelings  that  nothing  could  be 
eMre  «i{rteasant  tiian  the  allusions  to 
whidi  h  bad  ginen  rise.  He  should, 
therefore,  fo  die  very  UtUe  he  had  to  say 
on  the  subject,  avoid  any  reference  whau 
ever  to  those  topics.  He  could  not  con- 
ear  with  the  hon.gentleman(Mr.  Oumey ), 
who  regarded. toe  resolution  before  the 
House  as  an  attempt  to  redress  an  in- 
IttHace  which  had  tormerly  been  done. 
The  propoiitioar  came  simply  upon  its  owri 
greands;  and,  so  aaaterial  a  change  had 
taken  place,  that  the  House  could  con* 
alsteafiy  agree  to  this,  evdh  though  it  were 
eonviaced  that  the  grounds  of  its  former 
refusal  were  correct  The  way  in  which 
it  had  been  put  by  an  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  opposite  was,  he  thought,  a  fahr 
one.  First,  was  this  vote  necessary ;  and 
eeoondljTt  what  was  the  proper  mode  of 
making  it  secure  i  The  hon.  member  for 
Montrose  had  saidj  that  ever^  man  was 
bound  to  educate  his  own  children.  As 
applied  to  private  lih  this  was  quite  true; 
but,  in  the  case  before  the  House,  the  in- 
terest it  had  in  thit  child  made  its  educa* 
tion  a  matter  of  nationd  iaiportance ;  and 
"  aince  we  thought  fit  to  take  upon  ourselves 
the  burdien  of  that  education,  we  had  a 
right  to  require,  if  we  saw  reason,  that  it 
sbeald  b^  carried  on  in  England.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
tbeaum;  and  it  was  insinuated,  that  as  the 
duchess  of  Kent  found  her  allowance  of 
19«0(KM.  per  annmn  student,  that  of  the 
dakaofCumberIand,amoantiratol8>000f.j 
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lias  more  dian  enough.  But,hethought, 
when  this  came  to  be  more  coolly  cdnsi^ 
dered,  it  would  be  seen,  that  thesittrntion', 
of  a  widow,  leadihs^  a  retired  life,  was 
very  different  firom  that  6f  a  prince,  who 
had  a  wife  and  family  to  suppoi^,  a  station 
to  keep  up.  It  was  asked,  why  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  did  not  come  home;  but, 
when  the  manner  in  idiich  his  name'  had 
beeniniktHlucedlnto  the  discussions  of  that 
House  in  1815and  1818,  andthetdluiions' 
which  had  been  then  made  (and  whidt 
he  believed  were  now  regretted)  t6  hia 
royal  highnesflfa  wife,  were  recolfetted,  it 
#oukl  not  be  wondered  at  that  he  should 
choose  to  reside  abroad.  He  lepeated, 
that  it  was  in  every  way  proper  that  hie 
royal  highness's  son  should  oe  educated 
b  Enghind :  and  the  House  ought  to  re«' 
quire  some  more  vaKd  security  than  the 
word  of  a  mmister  fbr  that  purpose.  Ttf 
effect  this,  he  thought  the  best  way  would 
be  by  some  proviso  to  be  Inserted  in' the  bHf 
her«iAer,  to  be  founded  on  thereioAution 
Recording  the  sense  of  the  House ;  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  sayine,  that  any 
such  introdncthm  should  have  ms  consent. 
For  the  words  in  which  it  should  be  ex<i 
pressed  he  was  indiflbrent',  provided  that 
thev  did  not  imply,  that  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland  was  not  worthy  to  be  inthisted 
with  the  education  of  nls  own  son,  but 
merely  that  it  was  thought  expedient 
that  one  who  might  hereafter  be  the  mon- 
arch of  England  should  receive  his  educa- 
tion in  that  country,  the  destinies  o^ which 
he  might  one  day  be  caHed  to  rule  over. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  was  sbrrv  to 
intrude  himself  on  the  attention  or  the 
House,  for  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  as  the  subject  had  been 
pretty  thoroughly  discussed,  the  sooner 
ft  was  put  an  end  to  the  better.  He 
agreed  also  whh  tbd  rijght  hon.  gtotleman, 
in  not  caring  by  what  form  the  principle 
of  an  EngUA  education  was  secured;  and 
he  agre<3  still  further  whh  him,  in  ad- 
aaitting  that  in  private  Ufb  every  miiii  was 
botmd  to  educate  his  own  difid,  and  no- 
body had  a  right  to  interfere — so  lonff  as 
the  fhther  paid  the  money.  The  differ- 
ence bet  wean  that  cato  ilnd  the  one  under 
discussion  was  so  obvious,  that  he  need 
say  no  more  about  it.  With  raspect  td 
the  terms  of  the  grant,  all  were  agreed  to- 
night; and  that  good,  at  least,  had  grown 
out  of  the  former  discussion.  K  the 
grant  ircffe  reallv  to  b^  made,  he  should 
not  object  tb  those  terms ;  but  Hk  was 
prepared  to  oppose  it  ahogatbef ;  and  hi 
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tbif  oppotitkm  he  hoped  h«  aiiOttM  Moeifa 
scmie  »ttpport.  He  had,  beeo  told  Uuu  , 
Mftch  apfuicatioDt  were  metfaeri  of  ordioarjr 
praplice.  Now,  tbia.  was  really  of  jM>o 
much  contequeoce  to  he  pasted  lighily 
o?er ;  ( since  it  might  hereafter  he  reduced 
to  a  general  rule,  that  «•  oftea  as  any 
prince  or  princess  should  he  horn  to  any 
one,  connected  ]vith  the  royal  fiunilyy  the 
Ifouse  should  he  called  upon  to  provide 
for  them*  It  appeared  to  him  etqually 
dangerous  and  novel  to  admit  it  in  tlie 
shape  .oi^a  precedent,  that  as  soon  as  the 
scions  of  .the,  royal  stock  attained  tlieir 
#fih  oc  siath  year,  tlie  House  should  he 
expected,  to  vote  6,000/.  per  annum  for 
their  eduf^ation.  Ilie  last  instance  of 
auoh  an  ap^dication  was  altogether  differ* 
ant.  It  was  .made  on  hehaltof  the  duke 
of  G^Hicester,  whose  life  had  been  invariap 
bjy  reipecuble,  and  who  had  never  invol- 
ved himself  in  any  pecuniary  difficulties; 
but,  that  was  a  prospective  provision 
made  in  the  life  time  of  the  late  auke,  and 
ao  addittanal  sum  had  been  asked  for  the 
present  duke,  or  for  the  princess  Sophia. 
Was  the  House  now  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf,  and  provide  a  larae  annual  sum  for  the 
educaiuMi  of  the  child  of  a  member  of  the 
royal  family,  whose  mcoaie  at  present  was 
19,000/?  The  resolution,  io  Ciivour  of 
the  duchess  of  Kent  had  been  stated  as 
a  precedent,  but  it  was  the  stiangest  pre- 
cedent be  had  ever  b^rd  of— it  was,  in 
fact,  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  resolu- 
tion. But,  the  truth  was,  thi|t  no  propo- 
sition whatever  had  been  made  by  the 
duchess  of  Kent.  She,  with  the  assist- 
ance c|f  prioce  Leopold,  out  of  that  ample 
allowance  which  he  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of,  was  quite  able  to  educate  her  daughter 
in  a  proper  manner.  What,  then,  could 
be  more  unjust  than,  that  it  should  be  per- 
mitted to  eo  forth  to  the  public,  that 
she  solicited  any  allowance  for  that  pur- 
poie?  He  believed  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  did  make  an  applicalion— • 
at  all  events,  that  his  iriends  did  for  him^ 
and  he  knew  and  a^^sented  to  it ;  and  thus 
the  duchess  of  Kent  and  prioce  Leopold 
were  associated  io  an  applicaiion  which 
they  did  not  wish  for,  merely  because  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  did  asK  for  it.  [A 
%ty  of  "No**!  At  least  if  he  did  not  ask  for 
it  he  would  not  refuse  it.  He  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  decidedly  to  oppose  the 
grant,  as  beihg  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  an  abuse  of  tliat  power  which  the 
people  so  largely  intrusted  to  the  House. 
He  would  oppose  it  also  becsuse  its  ten- 


dency, was,  to  lower  ibat  Cnse  digniAy  of . 
the  royal  family  which  consisted  in  the 
respect  felt  for  tliem  by  the  people* 
Another  reason  which  made  him  unfriend- 
ly to  the  measure  was,  the  ntanoer  in. 
which  the  duchess  of  Kent  had  been  mix- 
ed up  with  it,  and  the  misrepresentations 
to  which  that  bad  given  rise. ,  He  saw 
prince  Leopold  attacked  for  doing  that 
which  be  had,  in  fact,  pever  done  at  all, 
and  which  he  bad  never  wished  to  see 
done.  Hebadnothiofftodowithtbe.^her 
cooskieration  which  (lad  been  urged  or 
rather  alluded  to ;  btitt  be  objected  that* 
by  agreemg  to  this  resohition,  the  House 
would  be  doinff  that  indirectly  whiqh  it  had 
refused  to  do  direotly.  Hedidnotseeupoa 
what  ground  the  taking  the  chiU  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  from  its  parent  could 
be  justified.  The  late  princess  Charlotte 
had  been  taken  from  the  oare  and  super- 
intendaoce  of  a  parent  to  whom  she  waa 
bound  bv  all  the  dearest  and  most  tender 
ties.  £fe  had  not  hesitated  to  condamo 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  that  measure  i 
and  although  that  parent  was  a  favourite 
of  the  public,  and  the  parei|t  of  |be  child 
now  spoken  of  was  any  thing  but  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  public,  he  thought  that 
it  ought  not  to  be.  taken  away  from  him 
who  had  the  best  right  to  direct  ks 
education. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Ca^tdng^  in  consequence 
of  the  turn  which  the  difcussioa  had 
taken,  wished  to  have  it  iwderstood  tha^ 
the  vote  before  the  House  wes  pot  pro* 
PQsed  as  an  atonement  for  any  foresat 
decision  which  it  had  coose  to,  but  grew 
merely  out  of  the  circumstance  of  a  child 
whose  education  it  was  noiv  the  time  to 
begin,  and  in  wh^^b  education,  from  the 
nearness  of  that  child  to  the  throne,  the 
country  was  interested.  Without  going 
bsck,  then,  to  blame  or  to  justify  the  duka 
of  Cumberlandfor  his  residence  abroad,  the 
House,  be  believed,  would  agree,  that  his 
child  must  be  educated,  not  because  it  waa 
liis  child,  but  because  the  duty  of  educat- 
ioy  it  devolved  upon  the  state,  of  which  it 
might  one  daybesp  important  a  meosber. 
What  was  novk  proposed,  therefore,  was, 
that  by  a  resolution  the  most  extended 
and  most  coercive,  it  should  be  provided, 
that  this  education  should  be  carried  oii 
at  home,  and  that  the  royal  parent  should 
either  return  to  England  himself,  9x  send 
hither  hif  child,  as  he  might  think  proper* 
Thus  would  be  avoids  that  .hajcsh  inur- 
fiscence,  which  would  on  all  ac^Gouots  be 
inexpediest.     The  condition,   liowever. 
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wM  one  wliMi  omiM  doc  be  paMed  witb^ 
and  which  might  be  to  worded^  at  not  to 
wound  a  ptrent't  feelingt.  This  wai  the 
case,  in  a  few  wordty  and  all  that  had 
been  added  was  extraneoos.  He  put  out 
of  the  ouestion  all  that  had  been  said 
upon  other  subjects,  and  particularljF 
wished  that  mention  should  not  be  made 
of  the  ducheSs .  of  Kent  upon  this  occa- 
sion ;  becaose  he  wis  sure  that  to  be  thus 
made  the  subject  of  a  discussion,  would 
be  as  uncomfortable  to  ber  fe^ings  as  it 
was  repuenant  to  that  unobtntiif  e  deli- 
cacv  whk^h  characterised  her  conduct, 
and  which  rendered  her  an  ornament  to 
her  exalted  station- 
Sir  P.  BwnkU  said,  that  when  Jie  came 
down  to  the  Hoosey  he  supposed  that 
the  question  which  was  to  be  decided  was, 
whether  or  not  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
should  have  6,00(V.  added  to  his  income; 
in  other  words,  whether  that  should  be 
now  done  indirectly,  which  the  House 
some  years  ago  refused  to  do,  when  it  was 
directly  proposed  to  them.  Had  that  been 
the  case,  he  should  have  been  placed  in 
the  situation  of  running  the  risk  of  incur- 
ring the  disapprobation  of  the  right  bon« 
gentlemah,  who  seemed  to  think  that  to 
advert  to  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  royal  personage  in  question,  if  not 
absolutely  unnarliamentary,  was,  to  say 
tlie  least  of  it,  highly  improper.  As,  how- 
ever, the  question  was  placed  altogether 
on  a  difierent  footing,  he  felt  greauy  re* 
lieved;  and  was  ^tty  much  satisfied  to 
find  that  he  could  do  his  duty  to  the 
country  without  any  Tiolation  of  tliose 
feelings  which,  had  the  case  been  other- 
wise, lie  should  have  been  called  upon  to 
disturb.  It  was  probable  that  the  pro- 
posers of  tliis  grant,  perceiving  the  re- 
luctance of  the  House  to  assent  to  it  as 
directly  to  the  duke,  had  the  discretion  to 
change  the  tone  of  their  application,  and  to 
alter  the  object  to  which  tne  grant  was  to 
be  applied.  •  Whatever  might*be  the  cause 
of  the  change,  the  House  were  now  told, 
that  the  grant  was  required,  not  for  the 
purpose  o(  putting  so  much  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
but  on  public  grounds,  in  order  to  insure 
a  proper  education  to  a  young  prince, 
who  at  some  future  period  might  be 
called  to  the  throae.  Now,  he  really 
couki  not  comprehend  hew  it  was  possible 
that  6.000(.  a-year  could  be  required  for 
.such  a  pufpose^  for  an  infant  six  years 
old.  Nothing  coidd  be  more  injurious  to 
that  infant,  and  nothing  could,  in  its  con- 


s#mM!Bcos,>  be  liiore  ndbofaie#»iBS'ta  ibe 
public,  then  to  smrrtrand  a  tMd  of  that 
age  with  all  tbe  foily  and  expense  whioh' 
an  income  of  6,000^  wouldfornish.  Such/ 
a  proceeding  (and  history  bore  out  tlie 
assertion)  was  calcalated,  more  tlian  any- 
other^  to  render  hkn  anfit  for  the  throne, 
should  future  contingenciee,  call  upon 
him  te  fiM  it.  *  If  this  Hftl  child  was  in 
the  cotyHrjr,  the  best  education  that  could 
be  given  him  wna  merely  that  which  was 
usiially  given  ie  the.children  of  persons  of 
rank.  To  surround  him  with  a  kind  of 
little  stale  wouU  be  no  in|urioiis,  that  be 
would  rather  consent  to  let  the  money  go 
into  the  pocketa  of  tbe  6ther,  than  ^mi- 
tbe  wifortuaace  child  should  be  spoiled, 
and  deprived  of  everv  chance  of  beingt 
qualified  to  exercise  the  kingly  functiona 
happily  for  himself,  and  beneficially  to 
the  ptiblic^  He  also  felt  some  suspicion 
when  he  fisund  this  case  mtxedop  with  a 
proposed  ffrant  to  a  noble  ladjr  who  had 
osaoe  no  demand  on  the  public»'and  re- 
specting whom  it  had  been  understood' 
that  a  near  relation,  for  whom  a  geoerout 
and  ample  provision  bad  been  made  by  the 
stalis,  would  render  no  such  demand  requi- 
site. Being  convinced  that  the  iUustrioue 
person  to  whom  be  alluded  was  not  only 
wtlliM  to  prevent  such  a  necessity,  but 
that  he  woakl  be  exceedingly  uneasy  if 
he  were  suspected  of  any  reioetanee  to 
provide  for  the  benefit,  advmitage,  and 
comfort  of  the  amiable  lady  in  question, 
he  could  not  but  think,  that  tbe  proposi.» 
tion  for  a  grant  to  tbe  duchess  of  Kent 
was  only  a  mask,  a  kind  of  stalkins-horse, 
to  recommend  the  one  to  the  duke  of 
Cun^rkmd.  If  so,  the  circumstance 
strengthened  his  objection  to  this  latter 
grant  He  repeated,  that  he  could  not 
see  why-an  infant  so  circumstanced  should 
have  so  large  a  sum  voted  for  his  educa- 
tion. If  voted,  however,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  uke  care  that  tbe  money 
should  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  and  to 
that  puipose  alone;  and  be  was  coo- 
vinced  that  the  public  would  be  extremely 
dissatisfied  if  that  were  not  done. 

The  Chancelhr  rfthe  Exchequer  mA^ 
that  the  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  forget 
the  circumstfmces  of  the  case.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Kent,  ItSrd 
Londonderry  was  asked  in  that.  House, 
whether,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Crown 
to  propose  an  additional  grant  to  the 
duchess.  His  answer  was,  that  govern- 
ment did  not  think  it  necessary  at  that 
time  to  make  such  a  proposiuon,  inas- 
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10  mIbm  Ii6opold  hid 
hit  intaiANi  of  c^ntiA^ng  to  the  mab* 
tonoiieeofiierTojndIii|^eM«iidGliik|.  It 
was  impoinble»  however,  that  aooh'  an 
ttiiaiigwuent  could  be  condderod  at  per- 
maneot  ia  ks  nature;  and  it  wai  on  that 
account  that  the  pmant  prepention  wai 
brought  forward* 

Mr.  AroMffibmiobterfed»thataait  wai 
aBo  wed  on  an  lidaay  that  ieonri^  ongbt  to 
be  taken  fer  oongNBHing  the  proper  ap* 
propriation  of  themnti  he  would  recom- 
ttend  Ut  hob.  and  leanwd  friend  to  with- 


draw hie  anendownt,  for  the  porpooe  of 
itf  owhig  the  Houae  to  eome  to  a  diitinct 
t^ote  on  the  fr«t  and  iinmle  nvopeiitien. 

Dr.  iMMngimnii,  be  had  noehjee- 
thmtodoao,  if  the  r^jht  hen.  aeodennn 
oppoiite  would  pletke  humeff  to  the 
introdaction  in  the  bS  of  a  securitT  for 
tile  education  of  the  child  in  Enriand, 
and  of  a  control  over  the  aMde  el  pay- 
ihent* 

Mr.  Secretary  Camtmg  replied,  that 
be  coald  not  -vive  any  other  pledfe  than 
that  which  heliad  alr^y  mentioiied. 

The  House  then  divided:  For  the 
grant  190;  Agalnat  it  97.    Majority  SS. 

Mr.  Brotiffum  gave  notice  to  4he 
Hmne,  diat,  on  the  conatitutional  trounds 
which  he  had  stated,  as  well  as  because 
he  perceived  a  disposition  in  the  Honse 
fo  take  advantage  of  a  teoqporary  and 
accidental  coldness,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  respecting  questions  of  ecCnony, 
and  a  teodeocy  to  spend  the  people's 
moneyi  as  if  there  was  never  to  be  a  want 
of  it  again,  he  should  cooUnue  to  give  Uie 
measure  his  strennocis  oppositkin  m  all  its 
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ZWicIiy,  MaySl. 

BoNDsn  Conn  Bill.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  eoing  bto  a  oonnnitlee  on 
the  Bonded  <Vn  Ml, 

The  Earl  of  Mahnabmy  objected  to 
that  part  of  the  bill  which  allowed  of  the 
importation  of  com  firom  Canada  at  a  re* 
duced  rate  of  duty.  He  f&uei  that  com 
from  the  United  States  wonld  be  batro* 
duced  into  this  country  as  Canadian  com. 
He  would  therefore  move,  **  That  It  bean 
bstructien  to  the  commteee  to  leave  out 
of  the  bill  all  that  part  which  related  to 
the  alteration  of  the  duties  en  wheat,  the 
produee  of  the  British  colonies  In  North 
America." 

Earl  Baikuni  contended,  that  the  best 
policy  this  country  could  adopt  was,  to 
shew  her  colonies  that  they  were  under 
the  orotection  of  a  country  whwh  conn* 
derea  their  interests.  The  great  dbjie^ 
tion  to  that  part  of  the  bill  against  wiidi 
the  amendment  waa  directed,  wastheano- 
posed  dandestine  importation  tiiat  would 
take  place  from  the  United  Stales.  But, 
the  importation  from  Canada  was  restrict* 
ed  to  com  in  grab,  and  not  in  flour ;  the 
latter  beiu  tm  usual  way  in  which  the 
American  States  exported ;  and  the  very 
bulls  of  die  gram  being  suftdent  tb  expose 
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h  to  the  TJ*  rf  ninwiii  it  mwiA  be  JMk 
ciUt  10  GMry  M  MMh  a  trade  irea  the 
Uttked  Slatfli  willMHU  dcteMum.  Bone 
jcelounr*  te  «ras  nm9g%  «dat«d  oa  ibe 
pert  er  Iraknd;  bot  be 
erby  CeiMide  rtwdi  be jphcei 
frreelfr  railiftclieiit  tben  ifeleod«  ■or  wet 
Eeeiran  Untebe  eeeld  mU  benrff  ef 


Mat  Sit  \9lte. 


«be  privilege  to  Mcb  ee  esMDl  •■ 
be  lotomN  to  tbe  ipiierwti  of  tbflt 


try.    CaiMidetitmtgbtbeMidtwatHDdyy 
ki  tbe  ooune  of  tknot  to  bebeoie  culti- 
vated tea  eoMiderable  extent;  b«l,tbey 
herto 


■tcrilicy  by  aw  partial  ooave  ef  foliey  s 
eqieeially  aa  it  weaM  be  in  tbebr  power, 
wben  aa  ealnetdiabiy  iapertatioa  AeoW 
arrive,  to  alter  tbe  lair,  aoaatoneettbe 
difloahy* 

Tbe  EM  of  LmdeitiMU  tboagbt  tb(it 
Ibe  bai  ougbt  to  be  divided.  Tbeie  eras 
BO  leaton  tbat  be  could  aee  ier  aiakkig 
the  4oeitieaa  of  tbe  bended  cen,  aad  tbe 
inpettatien  hma  Caaada,  Muria  of  tbe 
same  bDL  Of  tbe  eAct  wfaich  the  in- 
portatioQ  flrem  Canada  weald  be  likely  to 
have,  tbey  bad  at  preaeot  no  meaoa  of 
judging ;  for  no  return  of  the  price  ef 
graSi  bad  bean  received  ikice  1890.  It 
was  legishiting  in  the  dark,  to  eoeearage 
importation  ftem  a  eountry,  with  the  ave- 
rage prodaee  of  wbeee  gran  tbay  were 
uMetfy  tmaioqoaincad. 

The  fieri  of  Lmerfd  ebferved,  tbat 
the  two  subjects  were  onited  in  tbe  biH, 
as  the  biU  wftrred  to  another  measare  in 
which  b^tbaabjecu  were  iaehided  in  the 
year  1815.  Asto  thoBMriuoftbequea- 
tioo  itsdf,  be  k>oked  at  it  in  an  inverse 
ratio  from  tbe  view  which  Ms  noble  friend 
the  mover  of  the  amendaieiit  seemed  to 
have  adapted.  He  considered  tbat  part 
of  It  wbkh  afteted  the  bonded  com  ob- 
jectioaable,  because  be  considered  all 
temporary- msasares  ehjectiopable  in  prin- 
ciple; but,  under  tbe  present  droum- 
stanoss  of  the  eountry,  it  was  an  advan- 
tage both  to  the  consumer  and  to  the 
kaided  mlerest,  tbat  k  should  be  retorted 
to;  ibf,  m  tbe  first  instance,  k  would 
preveat  aay  imnwdkMe  rise  of  prise,  and 
ukimately  k  would  operate  against  that 
extreme  depresshm  which  an  eatraordi- 
nary  advance  weald  prsdoce,  by  throwing 
open  the  ports  and  causing  a  ghit  in  the 
market.  As  to  tbe  iKlisr  provisie»»  for 
adaMtfing  the  intredodion  of  Canadkui 
com,  it  was  in  die  spirit  of  tfie  dianges 
which  they  were  already  occupied  in  mak-. 
ing.    They  had  been  ^locopied  during 


I»5i 

tbat  aissbm  in  exteaCa(g  the  trade  of  tbe 
eedntvy,  !by  getting  rid  of  amnepolies  and 
resit icuens.  And,  would  any  man  be* 
Have  tbat  tlrty  coald  carry  such  a  priact* 
pie  into  effiaot,  aad  exdode  at  tbe  esme 
time  from  ita  operatioii  tbe  flxist  ioMiertaat 
of  all  cammailkias,  that  of  comf  The 
system  ef  aimnepoly  frmn  wiilch  this  ooun- 
try  bad  recSDtfy  been  annged  in  eztrkat* 
ingbermi^  wasnotourniSt*  Itwasthe 
ratem  ef  tbe  wbde  world.  Bat  new, 
whan  eriier  copniries  were  beconriag  free 
and  kidependeat  with  respect  to  trade^ 
did  it  beoeaM  as  to  act  upon  such  a  con« 
tracted,  such  a  danoerous  priaeiple,  as 
would  had  os  to  wkfibold  from  oar  own 
ooloniestbebsneitQf  a  free  trade  f  It 
was  idle  te  talk  of  the  eaantky  of  grain 
dmt  Canada  wouU  be  able  to  send  larto 
the  amricet.  The  freight  and  insurance 
alone  amoki  anmuiit  to  about  12$.  ed.  a 
quarter,  and  besMes  that,  ft  was  sidiject 
to  a  duty  of  5f.  Then,  with  r«mect  to 
the  United  States,  he  found  tbat  the  price 
of  com  fluctuate  from  88«.  to  40f.  a 
quarter,  wliich,  on  a  comparison  with  our 
own  prices,  woaldnot be  found toaffird  any 
stronff  temptation  to  the  American  export- 
ers. Indeed,  so  much  did  the  measure  lean 
to  the  safc  side,  he  would  prefer,  as  more 
fiberal,  a  du^  of  2i.  6d!.  to  5#.  on  tbe  im- 
portation of  Canadian  com.  Then,  the 
Dcneftts  ef  an  increased  shipping  trade, 
was  not  to  be  overlooked.  Looking, 
therefore,  at  the  question  in  every  point 
«of  view,  he  bad  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
sMSt  favourable  to  Canada,  as  well  as  to 
this  country,  by  putting  them  in  a  better 
condition  to  consusae  our  manufiictures. 
As  the  nmin  object  was,  to  extend  the 
coasmeroe  ef  the  country  generally,  k  was 
a  part  of  the  plan  to  pat  the  dependencies 
on  an  equal  looting,  and,  in  pursuance  of 
tbat  plan,  Canada  and  irdand  would  be 
placed  in  juxta  positien,  as  to  the  corn 
trade.  Somethiuff  had  been  said  as  to 
the  positkm  in  which  Ireland  stood,  by 
which  it  was  contended,  that  from  the 
pressure  of  taxatieb,  it  was  not  lair  to  put 
tiuit  country  intoeomperition  with  Canada. 
Now,  he  was  fsr  from  grudging  Ireland  the 
advantages  she  enjoyed,  out  he  would 
contend,  thst  that  country  was  more  free 
from  taxes  than  Pokmd.  He  would  be 
sorry  to  su|mort  anr  measure  which  took 
from  Irekum  all  lilr  advantages;  but  he 
was  bound  to  deri  fairly  with  idl  parts  of 
the  empire.  It  should  be  recollected, 
that  Ireland  had  already  experienced  the 
most  kberaltreatment  at  the  hands  of  this 
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ootmlrji  and  that  io  tha  Tefjr  artidai  of 
com.  Tbeinipbrtatioo  of  corn  from  If»* 
land  made  nofMurt  of  the  articles  of  UnloQ ; 
and  though  that  importation  was  a  sobjoot 
of  jealousy  to  some»  yet  who  woold  say 
that  it  hmd  prodacsd  any  inoonvenieoce* 
or  thaty  with  the  proximity  of  the  £n|^ish 
market,  tlie  Irish  farmers  could  not  com* 
pete  with  those  of  Canada  i  Agaiot  when 
It  was  considered  what  steps  were  taking 
in  other  parts  of  North  America,  could 
any  one  deny  that»  consistently  with  the 
preservation  of  Canada,  there  ought  not 
to  be  an  extension  of  the  most  liberal 
treatment  towards  that  colony  i  It  was  a 
measure  called  for  by  every  principle  of 
free  trade,  of  justice*  and  of  sound  policy* 
The  House  should  vedolleot  that,  bjr  re* 
jecting  this  bill,  they  did  not  leave  things 
as  they  were;  for  they  would  haBkt  a 
wrong,  which  must  operate  as  a  check  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  He  had 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  the 
principles  of  tree  trade  applauded,  but 
every  particular  manufacture  claimed  an 
exemption  from  its  operation.  It, was 
unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  ffeneral  ob- 
ject must  be  marred  >v  attenoing  to  par- 
ticular interests;  and  be  therefore  called 
upon  the  House  to  sanction  a  adoasure 
woich  was  calculated  to  be  of  so  much 
general  benefit. 

The  Earl  of  Rost^  said,  that  this  was 
no  present  boon  to  the  Canadians,  for  the 
ports  were  now  open  to  Canadian  com, 
and  no  one  could  say  when  they  would 
be  shut.  But  the  noUe  earl  had  .oon« 
tended,  that  it  was  the  principle  that  was 
of  value.  What,  then,  was  the  principle? 
It  was  that  of  doing  away  the  pmsent 
system  of  the  Corn  laws.  The  neUe  earl 
had  spoken  out  caodidly*  and  the  direct 
inference  from  bis  speech  was,  that  M§ 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  abrogation 
of  the  wlmle  system  of  tbe  Corn  laws. 
He  should  not  enter  into  the  danffer  aris- 
ing from  excessive  importation  from  Ca- 
ni^a,  as  he  had  no  information  to  direct 
him  to  any  opinion  on  that  subject.  If  tbe 
bill  passed,  it  ought  to  contain  a  clause 
to  destroy  all  existing  leases  and  bargains 
previously  formed,  as  this  was  the  first 
step  towards  tlie  destruction  of  tbe  system 
under  which  they  had  been  formed  origi* 
nally.  As  to  the  low  rate  of  taxation  to 
which  Ireland  wm  subject,  be  thought  it 
rither  a  grievance  tlmn  a  favour,  that  the 
misgovernment  from  which  she  had  suf* 
fer&lf  should  have  rendered  her  incapable 
of  paying  ber  fair  proportion  towards  tbe 


bwrthonsolAecosmtry.  ITAeysUdpitl 
Canada  in  tbo  game  aitoatiM  widi  respscft 
to  trade,  that  isalaad  and  England  were 
placed  in,  they  wem  bowsd  to  lay  apes 

taxe»;  in  abort,'  to  lecarporatefaer  wkb 
the  mother  eotMitry#  by  an  not  of  nnioa, 
in  which  situation  slie  might  finrly  expect 
to  sharp  in  the  aAmntagcs  and  defects  to 
which  her  fellow  mkjacH  here  wore  ex* 


The  Earl  of  UwerpoU  said,  that  tbo 
noblo  iord;liad  consnleteiy  nnsunderstood 
bbarpuroeot.  He  aad  not  oantoMied  fer 
the  adf  prion  of  the  maasnrs  as  opposed 
|o  the  pfinciple  of  the  Cora  b»rs,  but  bad 
cidled upon  tbeir  JordAspa  tongraetoit 
MA  fevour  to  our  own  colonies,  even  if 
we  should  resolve  to  maintain  our  pposent 
q^item'  of  Cora  laws  mnnst  all  tbe  world. 

The  Earl  orUmerSk  oppMed  the  WK 
tbe  operation  of  which^  be  Mieved^  would 
be  no  less  injurious  to  the  landed  interest 
than  to  other  national  intenssls,  whieb 
would,  peebaps,  ensnge  OMire  of  the  con- 
sideration oC  the  Ua«se.  The  shipping 
interests,  and  ^  useful  nursery  for  seai- 
men  which  our  <  coast-trade  at  present 
formed,  would  bo  destroyed  by  the  ad* 
mission  of  forelga  eora  In  tbe  wa^  that 
waa  nofw  proposod ;  and,  at  some  future 
tiaM,  when  perils  thfoatoned  the  country, 
we  should  look  in  vam  for  that  host  of 
•tajte  defenders  trbo  had  heretofore  made 
our  navy  tbe  pride  of  Eo^and  and  the 
terror  of  the  rest  of  tbe  world.  He  saw  no 
grounds  upon  which  this  measure  was  re* 
commended,  em^pUng-  by.  a  vote  of  a 
public  meeting  in  the  eity  of  Lobdon. 
Now,  with  all  the  highest  opinion  of  tbe 
■respectability  of  the  persons  cetnposing 
that  meeting,  be  thought,  from  their 
habits,  and  from  the  motives  by  whieb 
they  were  swayed,  that  diey  were  not  the 
fittest  judges  upon  tbo  subjeet.  As  little 
was  he  disposea  to  couicide  with  thit  crude 
i^inions  of  the  prt>fesson  of  political  eeo* 
nomy,  no  two  of  whom  aoreed  aa  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  sect.  He  resisted  this 
meaaure,  becauao  he  considered  it  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  an  attack  hereafter  to 
be  made  on  the  general  Cora  laws  of  tbe 
country.  He  cmiM  not  re|(ard  any  alter- 
au*on  m  those  laws  oitierwise  than  as  an 
evil  of  the  deepest  dye  in  Engbuid,  and 
as  absolutely  .  ruinous^  to  Ireland.  It 
pained  him  to  see  Ireland  and  Canada 
placed  in  juxia  position.  Between  those 
.two  oonntiries,' ra  point  of •  inmertalice* 
there  was  no  resemblance,     llie  con-r 
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than  io  C«Dada«  The  Houm  wera  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  iniiivy  vhicb  thi9 
epeoiDf  of  the<  eem  tnMo  «rith  Canaia 
waa  likely  to  prodtaoe.    la  the  jear  IM^ 


there  entered'  the  port  of  Leei 
66  firitiah  ahina,  and  no  leaa 
foreign  ahipa  laden  with  oom.  Unlii 
Canada  was. placed  on  ihe  tane. footing 
with  Irdand  aa  to  chargea  of  goTenuMOt, 
tithet»  kcu  it  waa  not  a  Mr  compelilion 
which  parUament  waa  about  tomatttnte 
between  them. 

Lord  BUenbwmu^  eKpteased  hia  dia- 
aent  from  thoae  noble  lorda  who  viewed  a 
departure  from  the  Com  lawa»  as  injuriooa 
to  the  iotereata  of  the  coootrj.  The 
present  i^oeetion  was  not»  howe?er, 
aariJj mixed  up  with  that;  and  be 
gife  it  hia  aupport,  without  committing 
aimself  to  Boy  particular  oouvse  when  the 
aeoeral  question  of  the  Com  lawa  came  to 


The  fieri  of  BtmukUlm  aaw  in  this  biM, 


\i  iMigiisii  wnmiraflfttaea  bjr  !»•       ino  jsan  oi  anmmum  aaw  m  inis  mn, 
begrond  all  propoftton  larger    theominouaforennmerof  achangein  the 


'  Cam  laws.  He  deprecated  any  alterations 
in  that  Mtern  as  calculated  to  extinguish 
tkm  aoMW  e£brts  whldi  Ireland  was  making 
towards  a  resuscitation.  The  farmers  of 
Imland  bad  been  liTbg  upon  borrowed 
Bsonej;  but  tihey  would  never  be  able  ta 
recover  themaelves,  if  they  were  exposed 
to  ecknpetitton  with  Can^ian  com.  He 
called  upon  the  agrioultorlsts  .to  resist 
this  bilL  If  they  did  not,  there  was.  every 
prospect  of  their  being  borne  down  by  tlie 
Bsemed  interest  altogether. 
-  The  Earl  of  Cknmarvon  said,  he  did  not 
object  to  a  partial  alteration  of  the  Com 
laws,  particularly  such  an  one  as  would 
substitute  a  permanent  duty  ou  imported 
com»  in  lieu  of  the  inconvenieot  mode  of 
Cjpening  Mid  abutting  the  ports  occa- 
sionally* The  importation  of  Aroericaa 
com  could  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
be  brought  into  question  until  next  session. 


be  discussed.  This  bill  had  two  objects ;  [  and  therefore,  as  many  serious  consrdera- 
the  first  one  almoat  of  huoMHEiily,  that  of  tions  were  mixed  up  with  this  question, 
giviaglacilities  to.certoin  persons  who  had  j  he  would  suggest  its  postponement  for 
speculated  io  the  Cora  trade»  of  bringing   the  present. 

to  market  com,  of  which  there  was  ower-  Iiord  Redadak  said,  it  apfieared  to  hira, 
wise  no  chancy  of  their  diaponng*  The  that  one  very  important  point  had  been 
quantity  of  corn  so  situated  waa  too  small  |  kept  oat  of  their  lordships  view.  The 
to  have  any  sensible  effect  upon  the  refai-  [eonstitution  of  this  countiy  was  founded 
tions  of  hmdlordand  tenant*  Of  this  pro-  |  upon,  and  could  never  be  separated  fromr 
position  he  entirely  approved ;  but  of  the  the  landed  interest  -To  talk,  therefore,  of 
secoad,  he  approved  more  warady.  The  |  a  firee  trade  in  com,  was  at  once  absurd 
question  seemed  to  resolve  itself  into  thia;  and  dangerous.  It  was  impossible  that 
«*Shali  we  or  diall  we  not  keep  Canada?"  !  such  a  free  trade  could  ever  exist,  con- 
The  timeappeared  particularly  well  chosen,   sistently  with  the  safety  and  prosperity  of 

the  kingdom.  As  to  what  bad  been  said 
with  respect  to  our  trade  with  Canada,  he 
had  every  wish  that  the  interests  of  that 
colony  shotild  be  attended  to;  but,  he 
oould  not  consent  to  advance  them  at  the 
expiense  of  the  interest,  of  Great  Britain. 
If  the  principle  of  admitting  the  com 
grown  in  Canada  into  this  country  were 
once  adopted,  it  must  be  carried  to  its 
fullest  extent ;  and,  were  they,  he  wouU 
ask,  prepared  to  state  that  they  would 
give  an  unquaUBed  admifsion  to  the  corp 
of  that  colony?  The  landed  interest  of 
England  were  connected  with  the  very 
sptnt  and  essence  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion, and  could  not  be  separated  from 
it.  It  was,  therefore,  their  duty  to  take 
care  that  those  interests  were  not  injured. 
Landed  property,  it  was  well  known,  had 
been  assessed  beyond  any  other  kind  of 
propert3^  This  he  conceived  incorrect, 
and  be  should  always  oppose  himself  to 
every  measure  which  would  have  the  effect 


as  it  was  most  impbrtnat  not  to  displ< 
the  Canodians  by  treating  them  illibendly, 
whilst  we  were  acknowledghig  the  mde* 
pendance  of  states  in  South  America. 
Ha  rejoiced  to  see  the  trade  of  Canada 
assimilated  with  that  of  Irehipd.  He  did 
not  apprehend  the  same  conseouencea 
from  the  assimilation,  as  a  noble  lord 
who  had  just  sat  down.  But  it  surprised 
him  to  hear  the  noble  earl  opposite  ex* 
press  feara  for  the  efiect  of  commercial 
restrictioaa  in  Canada,  and  be  so  indiffnv 
ent  to  the  e&ct  of  civil  restriotiona  in 
Irehmd.  If  be  really  threaded  a  separa- 
tion 4>f  that  colony  on  account  of  com* 
merce,  it  waa  a  little  strange  that  he  had 
no  apprehenaions  from  a  people  whose 
attachmentt  were  likely  to  be  aflbcted  by 
the  bereavement,  of  every  thing  that 
rendered  life  dear  and  vidume.  He  con- 
cluded by  guarding  himself  agafaiit  giving 
aoy  piec%e  on  the  general  question  of 
the  Corn  laws. 
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of  plflcidf  •or  •om  inrie  on  t  iMliiigiilth 
that  of  foeein  oooatriat.  l^oa  Hmm 
crouodf  be  objected  to  tiM  bOl ;  wid  6?to 
if  tbay  did  not  exist,  he  tluwU  object  na 
ten  tofywamrowbicbnMghtbfietfad 
effect  of  placiog  tbe  Com  trade  of  Bagw 
kod  upon  the  Mine  fboCiag  m  tbel  of 
•ey  foreign eouatry*  TodoMewo«Mb« 
to  edopt  a  poUcy,  and  one  which  waa 
opposed  to  tliasoMadfist  maifineof  natiopai 
eeonemy.  Hie  land  was  the  ftwadatioo 
of  all  oar  wealth,  and  from  it  evary  other, 
description  of  advantage  flowod.  Ibshod 
been  the  idea  eMertamed  by  aH  oar  oM 
writers  on  nolitioal  eooooniy,  and  ex- 
perienoe  had  ptofod  that  they  weft  not 


The  House  then  divid^t  Contini 
tt;  Proxies  7--M$  Not  Content  M; 
Ploxies  15«-S9.  Bli^erity  agahMt  the 
aoscodment  5. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tueubj^t  Afiy  31. 

DXLATS    m    THB  COUKT    Of    ChAV- 

CBRT.]  Mr.JoAa  WttUamSf  in  rising  to 
msent  certain  petftioDS  oonyhiihfag  of 
Delaysy  and  other  griarsaces  to  snitors  in 
the  court  of  ChaDoerr*  said,  thattbourii 
it  was  conpetent  to  him  to  submit  a  dm» 
Uoct  motion  on  thesnUectlo  whiditbesa 
petitions  Deferred,  ytt,  from  the  lerath  of 
time  that  had  alapasd  since  he  had  befSM'a 
mtroduced  tho  q umtion,  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  no  one  good  had  result* 
ed  finrai  the  oSOasures  adopted  respecting 
it,  there  might  exist  some  difflMcocein 
opinioQ  as  to  any  other  course  than  that 
he  was  now  nuisuidg,  he  Aaadoned  for 
the  pteeeot  tne  idea  of  another  motion. 
If,  nowever,  he  should  hereafter  think 
it  worth  his  while  to  iatrodooe  the  subject 
as  a  distinct  mstaon,  it  would  not  be  mitil 
erery  mna  out  of  that  House(which  was 
already  tbm  caae)i  and  every  man  in  the 
House,  was  flmdy  Qoavioced  that  the 
tame  when  tbe  commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  proceedings  m  tbe  court 
ef  Chancery  rfumld  have  inade  its  import, 
was  long  since  elapsed.  The  commimioo, 
like  the  court  to  which  it  was  appelated, 
was  at  least  very  deliberate  in  its  proceed^ 
ings;  owinf,  probably,  to  the  great  do* 
cree  of  patience  which  some  men  were 
known  to  exercise  with  respect  to  die 
sufibriogs  of  others.  When  he  first  venN 
tured  to  express  his  suspicions  that  no 
good  would  result  from  the  appointment 
of  that  conmiission,  he  bad,  perhaps,  in 


thh^i;  but  a  par&inisntary 
tbe  right  boa.  gentleman 


Us  view  that  obsetvalion  of  Mr«  Buvhw 
that  asiisna  tefbrmers  wmM  nevef 
diooee  the  aathert  and  abettess  o# 
tho  system  to  be  relbrmod  as  instm* 
mama  for  itacemction.  But,  to  say  tlio 
titttb,  be  had  had  fmm  the  fim,  na  ex" 
ion  from  tho  UboaM  of  that  oom^ 
ten*  lie  tbouahs  tho  appointment 
of  is  was  nothh^i;  but 
amnmunnof    ' 

opposite  (Mr.  IW)r  Mo  was  not  Uamiog 
fannferit.  Ho  would  admit  that  If  he 
sat  at  tho  same  side,  had  tho  awe  ob« 
joct,  and  possessed  the  counteaaaeeoflho 
right  hon.  gendeman^  he  shouM  lUlow 
the  suflse  oonier.  rhear,  and  a  langh^l 
When  he  made  this  admWon,  ho  w5^ 
only  exprms  hte  aorpnso  that  the  rfgbit 
could  hava  meaDsaod  tlMi 
w4th  a  serious 

in  huigfa].  The  right  bei 
idfaiagh;  and  he  believed  thii aot  even 
the  gravest  of  his  majee^s  minlsievs^ 
fhan  tho  aoble  aad  lemed  lotd  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleamn»  earid  peruse 
the  list  of  ooasmWonen,  aad  laiect  on 
theoblsctfbr  wWobtbeyweMi 
aad  reMn  ibsm  ha^gbter* 
,  However,  hewm  not  sorry  thai  thooenH 
mission  had  been  ni  tardy  in  their  puocoi 
mgs.  The  period  which  they- bad  sn& 
ftrad  to  eiapee,  had  given  the  system  t  imo 
to  work,  as  the  phrase  was.  It  had 
brou^  things  |o  nNMriQr»  which  nse 
strikingly  showed  thonecamitjr  of  thei 
form  for  which  he  had  contended.  It 
now  appeared  that  the  number  of  causes 
and  appeato  which  feaairfned  Ibr  boating 
were  upwards  of  Ibur  hundred.  Thejud^ 
nseals  to  be  given  in  oaaset,  appeals,  pe» 
titiena,  and  other  ««matlevs  and  things,'' 
as  they  expressed  it  In  that  court,  amount- 
ed to  1,200,  mduding  the  causes  to  be 
heard.  Now^  looking  at  the  mode  iw 
which  busioeM  had  proiaseded  In  Chaneery 
shmo  tbe  year  1815,  aad  Itkmg  the 
average  of  causes  heard  in  eaeh  year  in 
that  tisse,  as  the  aMmsare  by  which  tn 
Judge  of  the  future  pr<^ress  oif  the  comrc, 
the  last  cause  new  on  the  list  wouldcouse 
en  for  a  hearing  (be  would  not  say  when 
for  judgment)  in  forty  years  from  tibe 
present  date  [hear,  bear].  Thematm^ty 
to  which  the  evils  had  now  arrived,  woiM 
soon  call  for  a  more  serioue  innuiry  tfcnn 
that  of  tbe  oommission  to  which  he  nl- 
ludedF— an  inquiry  embinoing  tbe  proceed* 
mgsof  thocovrtfromthaimohia  of  the  an^ 
Moa,  to  the  putting  in  of  thenoal  answer. 
Duty  from  the  present  comndssion  he  Mh. 
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rted  nolhiiig.  If  ikktjr  years  ahould 
considered  a  lilde  too  loog  for  the 
duration  of  a  chancery  suit,  or  10,000/.  a 
aum  a  little  too  large  to  bo  expended  oo  it, 
perhaps  they  would  receive  from  the  com-* 
mission  some  such  copious  relief,  as  a  re- 
duction of  the  time  to  tirenty^oine  years 
and  nine  months,  and  of  the  expense  to 
d,999/.  That  was  the  quantum  of  relief 
to  be  expected  from  a  commission  thus 
eonstitntedt  and  thus  tediously,  if  net 
laboriously,  employed    ^hear,  hear  !}• 

Butt  he  did  not  despair :  If  such  evils 
bad  arisen  under  the  direction  of  con* 
summate  wisdom^  it  was  time  for  foUv  to  see 
what  it  could  do  in  the  reform  of  them. 
The  time  would  come,  when  the  country 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  going  merely 
to  the  rind  and  surface  of  this  jurisdic- 
lion*-m  jurisdiction  depending  on  no  legal 
enactments,  nor  resting,  like  the  common 
law,  on  any  immemorial  usages.  He  said 
M  resting  on  no  immemorial  usages,"  for 
hon.  gentlemen  must  be  aware,  that  sir 
William  Blackstone  had  said,  that  thoush 
there  had  been  many  accurate  writers  who 
treated  on  courts  and  their  several  juris- 
.  dictions  before  the  period  when  the  time 
of  immemorial  usage  commencedt  not 
one  of  them  bad  taken  any  notice,  or  said 
a  single  syllable  about  the  equitable  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  Chancery -^of  that 
court,  which  had  now  swollen  to  such  a 
magnitude  that  it  actuall;^  reeled  and 
staggered  under  its  own  weight,  and  was 
unable  to  bear  the  remedies  which  ought 
to  be  applied  to  it.    Some  persons  might 

•  be  inclined  to  a^  if  this  lurisdiction  were 
founded  neither  in  legislative  enactment 
DOT  in  immemorial  usage,  how  was  it  found- 
ed? The  answer  was  direct  and  easy—. 
it  was  founded  in  the  conscience  of  the 
keepers  of  the  great  seal,  of  which,  as 
they  had  generSly  been  priests  or  law- 
yers, he  would  merely  sayt  that  it  was  a 
aandy  foundation,  if  ever  there  was  one, 
for  a  great  paramount  jurisdiction.  As 
his  own  opinion  might  have  but  little 
weight  with  the  audience  he  was  address- 
ing,  he  would  venture  to  state  to  the 
House  what  an  eminent  lawyer  of  former 

•  limes  had  said  upon  this  subject.  Seldeut 
whose  learning  was  as  unbounded  as  his  at- 
tachment to  Uie  genuine  principles  of  the 
coBstbution— -Selden,  in  speakmg  of  the 
originof  thecourt  of  Chanceryt  and  itswsv 

e  of  conducting  business,  madeuseofthefoL* 
.  lading  expressions:—**  Equity  is  a  roguish 
« thing  f  for  law  we  have  a  measure^-«know 
tsshat  to.  trust  to;  equity  is  according 
VOL.XUI.  ^^  ^ 


to  the  conscience  of  him  that  is  chanceUor, 
and  as  that  is  larger^  or  narrower^  so  is 
equity.  It  is  all  one  as  if  they  should 
make  the  standard  for  the  measure  we 
call  a  foott  a  chancellor's  foot;  what  an 
uncertain  measure  would  this  be!  One 
chancellor  has  a  long  foot,  another  a  short 
foot,  a  third  an  indifferent  foot :  it  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  chancellor's  conscience*' 
Now,  if  this  was.a  fair  description  of  the 
foundation  on  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  of  Chancery  rested— -if  it  de- 
pended on  the  consaences  of  he  knew 
not  what  lawyer,  or  what  priest— could  it 
be  rested  on  a  more  unsound,  a  more  im- 
politic, or  a  more  unprofitable  foundation 
for  the  people  of  England?  That  cir- 
cumstance by  itself  would  form  a  suffl- 
cient  reason  for  inquiry  into  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  of  Chancery,  even  if 
there  were  not  other  reasons  which  ren- 
dered that  inquiry  unavoidable;  and  he 
was  certain,  that  the  length  of  time  during 
which  the  present  commission  had  been 
engaged  in  examining  bto  it,  would  great- 
ly accelerate,  mature,  and  consummate^ 
that  good  work. 

He  had  now  spoken  of  the  jurisdiction. 
He  would  further  state,  that  it  would  be- 
come worthy  of  consideration  to  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  whether,  in  place  of  such 
a  system  as  now  existed,  it  was  not  hi|~ 


time  in  this  '<  thinking  country,'*  as  Mr. 
Cobbeu  had  ironically  called  it,  to  substi* 
tute  another — whether  it  was  not  high 
time  to  give  over  resting  on  such  a  foun- 
dation as  he  had  descrit^d,  and  to  try  and 
attempt  a  system  on  the  authoritative 
foundation  of  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 
try, ascertaining,  describing,  defining, 
limiting,  and  laying  down,  certain  rules  for 
the  gmdance  of  suitors,  so  that  they  may 
in  future  have  to  trust  to  legislative  enact- 
ments, and  not  the  conscience  of  any 
chancellor  [hear].  He  trusted  that  no 
long  time  would  elapse  before  thb  subject 
was  fully  considereo,  either  in  pariiament 
or  elsewhere.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  it 
was  impossible  that  the  countiy  would 
long  allow  the  question  to  remam  unex- 
amined, how  far  it  was  in  theory  just,  and 
in  practice  expedient,  that  there  should 
betwosystems  of  judicature,  co-existentat 
the  same  time,  in  one  and  the  same  country 
—a  phenomenon  in  jurisprudence,  which  lie 
had  the  authority  of  Blackstone  for  saying, 
*'  was  not  at  present  known,  nor  diditseem 
.  ever,  to  have  been  known,  in  any  other 
'country  at  any  time.'*  He  apprehended 
thatit.would  be  convenient  for  the  peo* 
SQ 
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le  of  England  to  learn»  whether  it  was 
t  and  proper,  that  by  law  a  remedy 
ahould  be  pointed  out  to  the  suitor  for  a 
grievance^that  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
pursue  that  remedy  up  to  a  certain  point 
— ^thaty  after  he  had  advanced  so  far,  he 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  tribunal 
from  which  he  had  claimed  redress,  to 
another  tribunal,  proceeding  upon  se- 
parate rules,  and  acting  upon  a  contrary 
law— that  he  should  be  forced  out  of  the 
court  which  would  have  submitted  hb 
case  for  trial  to  a  jury  of  his  country, 
to  be  placed  in  a  court  of  equity,  where 
the  most  unsatisfactory  mode  of  trial  was 
pursued,  by  admitting  written  interroga- 
tories, and  none  else,  to  be  administered 
Co  a  witness  in  one  place,  by  an  ezaminant 
.in  another,  and  h^  leaving  the  effect  of 
those  interrogatories,  indefinite  and  un- 
certain as  they  were,  to  be  afterwards 
judged  of  by  a  single  individual — that  he 
should  be  torn  from  a  tribunal  of  which 
the  rules  had  often  saved  the  constitution, 
to  be  drai^ged  into  another,  which  acted 
on  rules  intelligible  to  few  persons  and 
beneficial  to  none ;  and  that  when  he  had 
arrived,  as  he  supposed,  at  the  end  of  his 
trouble,  when  he  had  made  the  court  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  facts  of  his  case,  the 
court  of  Chancery  should  then  be  allowed 
to  interfere — and  till  then  it  was  not  al- 
lowed to  interfere^to  render  unavailable 
all  the  measures  he  had  taken;  and  Uiat, 
too,  without  grounding  its  proceedings  on 
a  single  affidavit,  though  the  resiut  of 
them  was  to  rob  the  suitor  of  the  right- 
eous fruit  of  his  judgment— namely,  his 
execution     [hearj. 

Circumstances  like  these  must,  he  was 
sure,  become  the  subject  of  grave  inquiry 
and  mature  deliberation,  when  this  com* 
mission  for  noticinff  the  skirts  and  fringes 
of  the  court  of  Chancery— this  commis- 
sion for  entering  into  its  mere  rind  and 
surface,  and  for  not  proceedinff  any  fur* 
ther — this  commission  for  considering  how 
much  it  was  possible  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  the  first  subpcsna  and  the 
final  answer  should  have  passed  away,  and 
left  no  trace  of  iu  existence  behind  it. 
He  contended^  that  the  circumstances  he 
had  mentioned  must  ere  long  form,  the 
substantial  and  paramount  parts  of  some 
legishitive  inquiry.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  country  would  not  much  longer 
endure  that  an  equitable  jurisdiction 
ahould,  after  a  suitor  had  almost  reached 
the  termination  of  an  action  at  law,  take 
that  action  from  a  court  which  knew 


the  facU  of  it,  and  was  the  best  Judge  of 
any  eouitable  circumstances  belonging  to 
it,  ana  place  it  in  another  court,  which 
knew  nothing  of  it,  and  which  compelled 
the  suitor  to  incur  an  expenditure  of  ten- 
fold the  amount  of  that  which  he  had  pre- 
viously bcurred  in  the  court  of  law.  He 
likewise  apprehended,  that,  whether  the 
present  commission  was  engaged  in  such 
m<]uiries  or  not,  it  would  be  fitting  to  in- 
qmre  how  far  it  was  right  in  this  *<  thinking 
country,"  that  a  man,  who  had  made  him- 
self master  of  a  sum  of  money  under  cir- 
cumstances of  a  palpable  fraud,  no  matter 
how  capable  that  fraud  was  of  develop- 
ment, or  how  large  the  sum  was  he  had 
obtained,  should  be  able  to  defend  him- 
self successfully  against  all  summary  pro- 
ceedings for  the  recovery  of  it.  For  in- 
stance, was  it  right  that  a  trustee  who 
had  misapplied  trust  money  in  his  hands^ 
should  have  the  doors  of  equity  thrown 
open  to  him,  so  as  to  find  refuge  within 
it  from  the  lust  claims  of  those  whom  he 
had  defrauded  \  As  the  law  now  stood, 
the  person  injured  could  not  obtain  any 
redress  as  against  a  trustee  without  seek- 
ing for  it  in  the  court  of  Chancery.  So, 
too,  with  regard  to  executors.  An  es- 
tate roieht  be  left  by  a  testator  worth 
100,000?.,  and  the  debts  upon  it  might 
not  amount  to  one  farthing.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  legacy  to  the  amount  of  1,000^ 
might  be  deferred  for  years,  if  the  exe- 
cutor to  the  will  chose  to  say,  <*  Let  me 
see  what  the  amount  of  this  estate  is,  be- 
fore I  pay  to  you  the  bequest  of  the  tes- 
tator.*' In  so  plain  a  case,  which  re- 
quired and  admitted  of  a  speedy  remedy, 
the  legatee  was  entirely  without  rdief, 
unless  he  thought  proper  to  seek  it  in  that 
most  odious  dungeon,  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, from  which,  when  he  was  once  im- 
mured m  it,  he  seldom  escaped  without 
loss  of  comfort,  fortune,  and  hfe  [hearj. 
He  did  not  mean  to  aay  that  people 
were  killed  in  that  court,  but  that  they 
were  subjected  in  it  to  a  species  of  living 
death,  in  the  anxiety  and  mental  torture 
to  which  its  proceedings  gave  rise,  and 
that  they  often  perished  by  starvation, 
owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  expend- 
ed and  deprived  them  of  their  acanty 
means    [hear]. 

But,  to  return  to  the  point  from  which 
he  had  digressed.  Was  it  right,  ha  wotdd 
ask,  that  this  "  thinking  people"  should, 
in  two  such  clear  cases  as  he  had  jusi 
mentioned,  be  referred  for  rdief,  as  it  was 
insultingly  and  piockingly  callcd|  to  the 
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court  of  Chancery — a  relief*  too^  which 
coDtisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  taking 
care  of  the  suitor  and  his  property  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life  ?  These  points 
regarded  the  tribunal,  as  those  to  which  he 
hiul  before  referred  regarded  the  jurisdic- 
tion, of  equity.  They  demanded  inquiry ; 
but  it  was  an  inquiry  that  ought  to  be 
conducted— 4ie  would  speak  out  plainly 
—not  by  lawyers,  either  ancient  or  mo- 
dem—not by  persons  either  moving  in 
the  trammels,  or  enjoying  the  emolu- 
ments, of  the  law ;  but,  \t  it  was  to  be 
successful,  by  persons  possessing  greater 
information,  greaterintelligence,  and  more 
philosophy  and  reasoning,  than  generally 
fell  to  the  lot  of  members  of  the  profes- 
sion. In  making  that  observation,  he  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
making  any  personal  allusion  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  existing  commission.  His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  the  member  for  Exeter 

iMr.  W.  Courtenay )  might  be  certain  that 
e  had  no  intention  to  attack  him  particu- 
larly ;  his  observation  was  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  the  profession  generally,  and  to 
himself  amongst  others,  as  a  member  of 
it.  He  claimed  not  for  himself  that  merit 
which  he  denied  to  others,  but  willingly 
took  his  share  of  the  censure  which  be 
passed  upon  them. 

Letting  that  point,  however,  pass  for 
the  present,  he  would  proceed  to  another, 
which  he  conceivetl  would  be  found  in- 
teresting to  all  who  heard  him.  He  ap- 
prehended that  before  the  report  of  the 
commission,  partial  or  otherwise,  was  re- 
ceived by  the  House,  the  time  would  be 
thought  to  have  arrived  for  considering 
the  system  of  the  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty in  England — a  system  which,  if 
gentlemen  thought  of  it  at  all,  they  must 
see  to  be  utterly  disgraceful  to  the  coun- 
try, and  to  be  matter  of  perfect  sarcasm, 
ridicule,  and  disgust,  to  those  who  under- 
stood it,  and  saw  how  it  was  managed 
fhear,  hear].  He  would  explain  what 
he  meant  by  that  remark.  In  all  the 
ordinary  contracts  of  life,  relating  to  per- 
sonal property,  a  man  knew  what  he  un- 
dertook to  buy,  and  what  he  undertook 
to  give  for  it.  For  instance,  if  a  man 
bought  a  horse,  he  saw  what  he  had  to 
receive,  end  he  knew  the  price  he  had  to 
pay  for  it*  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  men  were  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  they  had  made. 
But  in  case  they  purchased  land,  even  to 
the  amount  of  100,000^*,  he  would  under* 
take  to  say  that  not  even  the  right  hon. 


gentleman  opposite,  nor  hfs  hon.  and 
kamed  friend  who  sat  near  him,  nor 
one  lawyer  in  five  hundred-^for  the 
chosen  few  who  understood  this  depart- 
ment of  the  law  were  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen — would  venture  to  affirm^  that 
they  were  receiving  for  their  100,000(. 
the  worth  of  100,000(.  or  of  one  farthing. 
In  point  of  fact,  they  knew  no  more  upon 
that  point,  than  he  did  upon  thd  law  of 
China  or  Hindoostan.  The  law  affecting 
the  transfer  of  real  property  was  reserved 
for  the  consideration  and  profit  of  a  select 
few,  removed  from  the  general  practice 
of  the  profession,  **  whose  ways  were  past 
finding  out,*'  whose  movements  were  no 
more  to  be  determined  bv  reason  than 
those  of  the  astrologer,  who,  to  use  the 
language  of  Hudibras, 

" ^Deals  in  destiny's  darir  eoaniels. 

And  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  sellf  ;*' 
whose  principles  were  no  more  inteU 
ligible  than  those  contained  in  the  dicta 
of  the  magi,  or  in  any  thing  else  that  was 
purposely  hidden  from  the  understanding 
of  mankind.  He  repeated,  that  the  peo* 
pie  of  England,  that  ninety-nine  lawyers 
out  of  a  hundred,  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  principles  on  which  real  property 
was  transferred.  Why  did  he  mention 
that  fact  ?  Because  it  was  one  of  those 
out  of  which  the  court  of  Chancery  waa 
fed— because  it  was  the  doubts  thrown 
upon  the  titles  of  lands  that  filled  its  in- 
satiate maw  with  so  many  dainty  morsela 
—because  it  led  to  the  filing  of  those 
special  bills  for  specific  purposes  f  to  use 
the  slang  of  the  court  of  Chancery)  which 
occasioi^  such  delightful  pickings  for 
the  Chancery  lawyers.  That  species  of 
business  greatly  contributed  to  sweU  out 
the  humours  of  that  dangerous  excres- 
cence which  had  grown  out  of  this  eauit* 
able  jurisdiction,  by  an  action,  which 
nught  be  healthy  or  might  be  the  reverse, 
but  which  would  remain  to  be  as  much 
considered  after  the  reception  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  as  it  did  at  the 
present  moment. 

There  was  h'kewise  another  matter  for 
inquirv,  which  he  thought  the  House, 
when  he  stated  it,  would  consider  to  ba 
right  marvellous,  but  of  which  he  would 
merely  say«— 

«  OTs  tine  *«•  pity,  and  pity '  tis  'tis  tnie." 
If  any  gentleman  had  any  regard  for 
the  credit  of  the  law;  what  would  he 
think  of  it,  when  he  heard  that  if  a  man 
died  worth  only  90L  in  land,  which  he 
disposed  of  by  will,  and  a  doubt  arose 
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l»  to.  hit  competency  to  makt  socba  wtU, 
it  was  a  matter  of  right  to  the  heir  to 
demand  a  trial  of  the  testator's  compe- 
tency before  a  jury  of  the  country; 
whereas,  if  he  died  worth  100,000<.  per- 
sonal property,  and  the  question  arose  of 
his  competency  to  make  a  will,  it  was 
impossibly  by  any  exertion  of  legal  skill, 
to  set  that  question  framed  into  an  issue 
to  foe  tried  by  the  country  ?  [Cries  of 
**  no,  no,"  from  the  jmnisterial  benches.] 
If  he  was  wron^  in  that  opinion,  no  doubt 
his  learned  friend,  the  Soliciton-general, 
who,  he  expected,  would  enter  at  length 
into  the  defence  of  the  court  in  which  he 
practised,  would  hereafter  set  him  right, 
and  point  out  the  mode  by  which  tet 
issue  was  to  be  obtained*  fiat  if  he  had 
any  knowledge  in  the  trade  of  the  law 
f  and  he  did  not  pretend  to  much),  th^ 
tact  decidedly  was  as  he  had  stated 
it  [hear,  hear,  from  the  ministerial 
bendies].  He  did  not  exactl?  imow 
what  that  cheer  meant.  Perhaps  it 
meant  to  say,  that  the  commission  was 
already  orer  head  and  ears  in  the  consi- 
derattoa  of  the  pofot  be  had  suggested. 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  it  was  so ; 
but  he  was  afraid  that  that  point,  as  well 
38  some  others  which  he  -had  mentioned, 
were  points  of  important  and  essential  in- 
quiry, going  a  little  beyond  the  forms  of 
Srooedure  to  which  lie  believed  the  la- 
ours  of  the  commission  were  to  be  more 
particularly  directed. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  subject, 
and  it  was  the  last  which  he  should  men- 
tion, which  was  as  worthy  of  investigation 
as  any  of  those  to  which  he  had  before 
referred ;  and  that  was,  how  fkr  it  might 
be  expedient  altogether  to  remove  the 
Jvisdktion  of  bankruptcv,  from  the 
Oiancery,  with  which  it  had  no  imme- 
diate connexion.  When  that  investiga- 
aion  was  entered  upon,  it  would  be  expe- 
dient v>  enter  at  thp  same  time  upon  a 
revision  of  idl  the  proceedings  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  certainly  of  all  the  matters 
■rhich  were  decided  before  an  ^peal  was 
made  to  the  chancellor.  On  tnis  point 
be  wovld  beg  leave  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  learned  gentleman,  who  was  not  ac<- 
iBustomed  to  speak  with  levity  of  what  he 
(Mr.  Williams)  called  the  antiquated 
(errors  of  the  law,  who,  in  a  pamphlet 
srhich  he  bad  recently  published;  had 
nArmed,  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
neediag  in  matters  of  bankruptcy,  that,  if 
all  the  mischievous  imaginations  in  the 
world  b||d  been  set  a^  work  to  devise 


riusdiief,  it  would  have  been  nelt  to  im« 
poaiblefer  them  to  have  constituted  • 
court  more  calcuhited  for  the  end  pro- 
posed, than  the  bankrupt  courts  as  they 
existed  at  present.  He  submitted  that 
this  statement  was  true  to  the  letter ;  and 
his  reason  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  it  now  was,  that  when  he  had 
6rst  mentioned  the  subject  to  the  House, 
it  was  attempted  to  drive  him  from  it  by 
unremitting  assertions  that,  in  theeovrt 
of  Chancery,  and  every  departownt  con- 
nected with  it,  all  was  right;  that  there 
was  no  delay  in  its  proceedhsgs,  no  ceoa- 
plaiats  against  its  forms,  no  extraordinary 
expenses  created  by  its  jurisdiction ;  m 
short,  tliat  there  was  nothmg  in  it,  ekher 
done  or  said,  which  was  not  consistent 
with  the  welfiure  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. Now,  that  he  hmi  an  admisstoiv 
from  the  other  side,  that  every  thbg  waa 
notes  it  ought  to  be  in  the  court  of  Chan* 
eery,  he  would  venture,  but  with  all  doe 
humility  to  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion now  sitth^,  to  suggest,  if  it  were  not 
new  too  late,  and  they  did  not  thfaik  their 
inquiry  to  be  limited  to  the  mere  form  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  court  of  Chancery 
—he  would  venture,  he  said,  to  suggest 
to  them  the  propriety  of  making  certain 
necessary  and  fundamental  dumges  in 
thst  court.  They  might  be  made  with 
perfect  safety ;  because,  if  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  court  was  correct,  he  defied 
any  man,  by  any  alteration,  to  make  it 
worse  [hear,  hear]. 

He  had  now  oonckided  the  observai* 
tions  he  had   to  make  on   the  leading 
points  which  he  Conceived  to  be  deserving 
of  inquiry  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
should  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  par* 
ticulars  of  some  cases  which  had  been 
placed  in  bis  hand  with  a  view  to  illns* 
trate  them.    And  here  he  begged  leave 
to  state»  that  the  ckisee,  of  which  he  was 
going  to  repeat  the  detail  to  the  House, 
were  not  oases  with  which  he  had  io- 
dtvidually  to  do.     In  a  former  sesiion, 
when  he  had  brought  forward  bis  motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  delays  and  abnaee 
of  the  court  of  Chancery,  he  had  aald, 
that  be  felt  himself  responsible  for  the 
correctness  of  the  cases  ne  had  mention* 
ed.    On  the  present  occasion  be  said  no 
such  thing;  but  merely  laid  the  petitione 
on  the  table,  in  the  discharge  of  nis  doty 
as  a  member  of  pariiameot.    Not  that  he 
thought  them  liable  to  doubt,  and  coo- 
eroversy---quite  the  reverse ;  but  teffa 
did  not  like  to  pledge  himaelf  to  that,  e^ 
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which  he  had  no  (leminil'  katmldige 
whatever.  One  of  the  pedtioos  he  had 
to  present  was  entitled  to  the  most  re- 
spectful coDsideration,  as  it  came  from  a 
gentleman,  who  was  described  to  him  as 
a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  cha* 
racter.  The  petition  to  which  he  alluded 
waa  the  petition  of  Samuel  Palmeti  one 
of  the  church  wardens  of  the  parish  of 
Newington.  That  petition  stated,  that 
in  October  1658,  there  was  granted  by 
the  then  lord  of  ^e  manor  of  Walworth, 
to  the  overseers  and  ch«*0hwardeos  of 
the  parish  of  Newington,  a  piece  of  land, 
of  whdch  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits 
were  to  be  applied  to  the  nse  of  the  pa^ 
rish.  In  the  mencb  of  Angust,  IdflO,  the 
trustees  of  the  charity  fim  a  petition  in 
the  eourt  of  Chancery,  stating  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  property,  which 
had  formerly  been  small,  was  now  in- 
creased  to  600t  a-year,  and  praying  that 
it  might  be  referred  te  the  Master  to  de- 
teraine  in  what  manner  it  should  here- 
after be  applied.  That  petition  was 
beard  on  the  4th  of  November,  1890,  be- 
fore the  vice-chancellor.  He  referred  it 
to  the  Master.  In  two  years  and  four 
months  afterwards,  the  Master  made  his 
repert ;  and  by  that  report  he  took  away 
the  jiirisdietion  over  the  rents,  issues,  and 
profits  ft'om  the  overseers,  and  gave  it  to 
the  trustees.  Against  that  report  the 
petitioner  presented  a  petition  to  the  lord 
chancellor  on  the  15th  of  March  1823, 
and  on  the  12th  of  April  the  trustees  pre- 
sented another  petition,  praying  that  that 
report  should  stsnd  confirmed.  In  Au- 
gust 1823|  the  Master  restored  the  juris- 
diction to  the  overseers.  In  October  a 
petition  was  presented  bv  the  overseers 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  to  nave  that  report 
confirmed.  A  contrary  petition  was  pre- 
sented by  the  trustees,  in  November.  In 
August,  he  ought  to  sav,  that  a  supple- 
mental bill  had  been  filed  by  the  trustees, 
so  that  in  November,  1828,  there  were 
three  petitions  before  the  lord  chancellor 
respectin|r  this  charity,  all  waiting  for  his 
adjudication.  And  here  he  begged  leave 
to  state,  that  between  that  latter  period 
and  the  present-^for  the  matter  unfortu- 
nately was  still  pending^two  questions 
had  arisen  before  the  lord  cbasieellor, 
which  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  learned 
friend  would  Cell  them  required  some  de- 
liberation; and  which,  for  anything  he 
knew  to  the  contrary,  might  really  de- 
aerve  it.  The  first  was,  bow  fiir  the  pre- 
sent lords  of  Ae^aanor  ^  Walworth; 


namely,  the^dean  and  chaptee  of  Canter- 
bury, had  a  right,  as  visitors,  to  interfere 
with  the  charity.    This  question,  he  ought ' 
to  state,  was  suggested  on  affidavit  by  the 
solicitor  for  the  trustees,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  own  ipiod,  and  not  at  their  in- 
stance or  req^eifit^    The  second  Question 
was,   how  far  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
for  the  parish  of  Nenringtoft,  who  w«re 
now  appointed  under  a  local  act,  were 
overseers  as  codtemplated  by  the  statute 
of  Elisabeth.     The  great  and  eminent 
lawyers  of  the  court  6f  Chancery  might 
say*  that  the  consideration  of  these  points 
was  wise  and  necessary ;  but,  to  the  un-. 
derstanding  of  the  petitioner,  it  appeared 
quite  the  reverse*    He  conld  not  under- 
stand why  forty  «ttendaooea  when  these 
petitions  were  in  the  paper,  but  when 
they  were  not  ef  en  touched,  amounting 
to  6^.  6s,  8cf.,  ^thout  reckoning  the 
fees  of  counsel  to  sustain  them,  were  wise 
and  necessary.    '  He  could  not  under- 
stand why  16  attendances  at  times  when 
the    matter    wiis^pot  h^rdi  but   pnly,. 
mentioned,  amounting  to  SOL  ISs.  4a. 
making  with  the  expenses  sfKuve  enume- 
rated 86/.  odd,  wave  wise  and  necessary. 
He  could  not  q^i^e  understand  why  It 
was  wise  and  neb&sary,  that  five  years 
should  pass  away,  dliring  which  the  whole 
or  at  least  part  of  ;t^e  charity  was  sus- 
pended.   In  thai  time,  oi^t  of  forty  in- 
dividuajs  who  benefited  by  this  charity 
nine  had  died,  md  none  had  been  elected 
to  fill  their  place,    in  that  time  1,27SI. 
had  accumulated  to' the  funds  of  the  cha. 
rity;  and    the  pisdtioner  could  not  see 
bow  it  was  in  theory  ju^t,  or  in  practice 
useful,  that  this  aqcumuUtion  should  be 
withheld  frpm  tbof^  for  whose  benefit  it 
was  intended.      Indeed,   tbp   petitioner 
could  not  com(irohend  the  wisdom  ami 
necessity  of  many  of  the  charge^  in  this 
bill  of  costs,  of  which,  with  their  permis* 
sion,  he  would  read  a  few  items  to  the 
House.      Here   the  learned  gentleman 
read  the  following  extracts  firom  the  bill 
of  costs,  which  exci^d  jj[reat  laiig/iter  in 
the  House, — 

Dec.  6.  1894.  Attending'  ooaft,«^.  s.  d. 
three  petitions  in:the  paper  for 
judgment,  when  tbe4ord  chancellor 
went  pakiaUy  into  4he  matter, 
and  requested  to  jt>s  Ismisbed  witl^ 
the  repealed  local  Aet,  .which  he 
said  be  would  read,  and  ghre  his 
judgment  to-morrow      '  .  .  2    0    <^ 

7.  Attending  court  ^1'  day,  three 
petitions  in^  the  pape/,  'when  his 
lordship  sald^  ^ne  hak  ,4o  leave    - 
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0     0 


2     0    0 


early,  but  would  not  fail  giTing   . 
his  judgment  to-movow  moroiDg"  2 

8.  Atteoding  court  all  day^  three 
petitions  in  the  paper  for  judgment, 
when  the  lord  Chancellor  adverted 
to  the  question  of  jurisdiction, 
which  he  desired  to  be  again 
spoken  to,  and  requested  that  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Canterbury, 
they  being  the  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Walworth,  should  attend  him, 
and  appointed  Saturday  pest  for 
that  purpofe;  and  requested  to 
be  informed  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointing  overseers  at  the  time 
the  charity  was  founded  .  •  2 
11.  Attending  court  all  day,  three 
petitions,  when  the  same  were 
called  on ;  and  Mr.  Shadwell  ap- 
plied, on  the  part  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Canterbury,  to  let  the 
petitions  stand  oyer,  and  the  same 
were  ordered  till  the  first  teal  be- 
fore Hilary  term,  to  give  the  dean 
and  chapter  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering what  course  they  should 
take 
Jan.  11.  1825.  Attending  court  on 
three  petitions,  when  Mr.  Shad- 
well,  on  the  part  of  the  dean  and 

.  diapter,  stated,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  on;  and  the  lord 
chancellor  ordered  the  same  to 
stand  for  this  day  fortnight  per* 
emptory    . 

25.  Attending  court  all  day,  three 
-  petitions  on  the  paper,  but  same 

not  called  on        .  . 

26.  The  like  attendance  this  day    . 

27.  The  like  attendance  this  day    . 

28.  The  like  attendance  this  day   . 

29.  Attending  court,  three  peti- 
tions in  the  paper;  same  called  on, 
and  ordered  to  stand  for  Tuesday 
next,  for  the  dean  and  chapter  to 
prove  themselves  entitled  to  in- 
terfere in  this  matter  as  visitors 

Feb.  1.  Attending  court  all  day; 
three  petitions  in  the  paper,  but 
same  not  called  on 

4.  Attending  court  all  day;  three 
petitions  in  the  paper,  but  same 
not  called  on 

5.  The  like  attendance  in  court  this 
day ;  three  petitions  in  the  paper  . 

9.  The  like  attendance  this  day 

10.  The  like  attendance  this  day    . 

11.  The  Uke  attendance  this  day   . 
23.    Attending  court,  when  the  lord 

chancellor  directed  the  registrar  to 
put  the  petitions  in  the  paper  for 
Tuesday  next        .  .  .068 

«<This/'  Mid  Mr.  Williams,  <<it  a  diet 
cret&  notandus,  as  it  is  only  6«.  Sd,  and 
neither  2A,  nor  ]/•  lOi." 
March  1.    Attending  court  on  three 
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petitions ;  same  in  the  paper,  and 
called  on,  when  the  various  points 
suggested  by  the  court  were  again 
argued  at  some  lengUi,  and  his 
lordship  promised  to  give  his 
judgment  this  day  week    .  .  2 

8.  Attending  court,  but  the  lord 
chancellor  did  not  give  his  judg- 
ment according  to  his  promise      .  0 


0    0 
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The  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  say,  that  though  there  had  been  all 
these  attendances  on  the  pars  of  the 
solicitor,  and  all  these  promises  on  the 
part  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  matter  had 
not  yet  been  brought  to  a  decision  [bear, 
hear].  He  bad  stated,  that  out  of  forty 
persons  who  were  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  this  charity,  nine  bad  died ;  and  he 
must  now  add,  that  the  consequence  of 
this  suspension  of  its  funds  had  been,  that 
nine  individuals,  who  had  been  selected 
to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
deaths,  had  been  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  seeking  parochial  relief,  and  bad  so 
rendered  themselves  incompetent  to  be- 
come partakers  of  the  charity.  The  pe- 
titioner stated,  thai  he  considered  such  a 
state  of  things  a  grievance,  and  he  there- 
fore humbly  prayed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  it  would  take  some  measures 
to  remedy  the  delays  of  the  court  of 
Chancery. 

The  next  petition  which  he  had  to  pre- 
sent was  the  petition  of  a  Mr.  Walter 
Honywood  Yate,  who  describes  himself 
as  an  individual  entitled  to  estates  in  the 
counties  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and 
Hereford.  He  said  he  was  now  entitled, 
provided  he  filed  a  bill  in  equity,  to 
several  important  estates,  which,  however, 
it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  re- 
cover, as  he  had  not  the  pecuniary  means 
which  a  man  ought  to  possess  before  be 
embarked  in  the  dangerous  voyage  through 
the  shoals  of  Chancery.  To  give  the 
House  an  idea  of  the  enormous  expenses 
to  which  it  was  believed  that  proceedings 
in  that  Court  necessarily  gave  rise,  he 
stated,  that  a  late  respected  member  of 
that  House,  Mr.  Ricardo,  had  left  by  his 
will  a  sum  of  50,000/.  as  a  nest-egg  to 
provide  funds  for  the  defrayal  of  any  ex- 
penses to  which  his  heirs  might  be  put  in 
the  courC  of  Chancenr,  in  defence  of  their 
title  to  the  estates  which  he  had  bought ; 
thereby  giving  his  opinion  of  what  he 
conceived  likely  to  be  the  result  of  being 
lugged  by  any  unfortunate  circumstance 
into  that  most  dreadful  and  most  vexatious 
of  English  cotuls.    He  would  read  the 
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kst  paragraph  but  one  in  this  petition  to 
the  House,  becaute  he  considered  it  wor- 
thy of  its  most  deliberate  attention.  It 
stated,  that  **  the  petitioner  being  wholly 
debarred  from  recovering  his  property  or 
obtaining  his  rights  by  an  appeal  to  a 
court  of  eouity,  throws  himselt  in  respect- 
ful confidence  on  the  compassionate 
benevolence,  wisdom,  and  justice  of  the 
House,  and  with  all  due  deference  and 
humility  begs  leave  to  suggest,  whether  it 
would  not  be  expedient  for  a  committee 
of  the  House  to  ascertain  how  the  present 
system  of  administering  justice  in  courts 
of  equity  can  be  ameliorated,  so  as  to 
render  the  appeals  thereunto  less  expen- 
sive and  dilatory,  and  more  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, especially  to  suitors  of  scanty 
means,  and  to  those  similarly  circum- 
stanced with  the  petitioner,  that  equity 
and  law  may  be  administered  with  faality, 
promptness,  and  cheapness,  which  would 
indeed  be  conferring  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  the  House  could  bestow  on  the 
community,  especially  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  as  it  would  be  more  universally 
beneficial  and  more  gratefully  appreciated 
than  the  repeal  of  any  impost,  or  the 
reduction  of  an^  tax.'' 

The  next  petition  which  he  had  to  pre- 
sent, was  a  petition  from  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Gummow,  who,  he  believed,  was 
someway  or  other  connected  with  the 
family  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford.  The 
petitioner  stated,  that  be  had  been  lefl,  by 
the  late  duke  of  Queensberry,  an  annuity 
of  300/.  a-^ear ;  and  declared  that  there 
was  a  provision  in  his  grace's  will  requir- 
ing the  trustees  to  invest,  immediately 
after  his  death,as  much  stoc^  in  the  3  per 
cent  consolidated  annuities  as  would  se- 
cure to  the  petitioner  such  an  annuity. 
Shortly  after  the  duke's  decease  his  pro- 
perty was  thrown  into  Chancery  by  the 
executors  of  his  will— ^  measure  of  which 
the  petitioner  did  not  complain,  though 
he  did  of  the  delays  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery. This  was  in  1810.  For  seven 
years,  though  there  were  avowedly  large 
funds  in  the  court  belonging  to  the  estate, 
the  petitioner  did  not  receive  one  farthing 
of  his  annuity.  At  the  end  of  those 
seven  years  the  petitioner  received  one- 
fourth  part  ^  the  arrears  due  to  him.  A 
period  of  three  years  elapsed  before  the 
petitioner  had  received  further  payment ; 
and  there  were  now  arrears  to  the  amount 
of  1,386/.  due  to  him,  though  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  estate  were  ample  ^nd 


alanost  inexhaustible.  The  petitioner 
calculated  the  loss  he  had  soffisred  b^  the 
non-pajrment  of  these  arrears  at  simple 
interest  at  1,100/.,  and  at  compound  in- 
terest at  1,40M.  He  further  calculated, 
that  if  the  money,  as  it  had  accumulated, 
had  been  purchased  into  the  funds,  it 
would  at  this  time  have  made  a  difference 
to  him  of  2,800/.  To  compensate  him  for 
this  damage,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
being  told,  that  every  thing  was  done 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  equitj 
fhear].  That  might  be  very  fine  satis- 
faction for  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
but  it  was  very  cold  comfort  to  this  peti- 
tioner. He  therefore  thought  his  case 
worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  House,  and 
recommended  it  to  their  consideration, 
with  this  piece  of  information^— *that  many 
annuitants  under  the  dnke  of  Queens- 
berry's  will  had  been  compelled  to  hide 
their  heads  in  work-houses,  in  consequence 
of  the  non-payment  of  their  annuities,  for 
which  there  were  funds  enough  in  the 
court  of  Chancery,  had  they  not  beea 
locked  up  by  the  proceedings  instituted 
in  it. 

The  next  petition  which  he  had  to  pre- 
sent, came  from  Mr.  Gourlay.  The  pe- 
titioner stated,  that  he  had  presented  two 
petitions  before,  to  which  the  House  had 
paid  little  attention,  but  that  their  inat- 
tention did  not  prevent  him  from  present- 
ing to  them  a  third.  He  dated  the 
origin  of  his  ruin  from  the  day  in  which 
he  was  forced  to  enter  into  the  court 
of  Chancery.  He  detailed  some  of  the 
struggles  in  which  he  had  been  en- 
gag^  in  it;  stated  that  he  had  recently 
been  victorious  in  two  issues,  which  he 
had  obtained  from  it ;  but  he  added,  that 
his  victories,  like  those  of  Pyrrhus,  had 
been  as  fatal  to  him  as  defeats.  He 
declared  that  the  result  and  benefit  of  them 
had  been  nothing,  and  that  retreat  from  the 
contest  appeareid  to  him  now  to  be  the 
:ood  he  could  obtain.    He  prayed 


the  House  to  assist  him  in  that  object. 
He  said  he  had  a  manual  of  his  own  case 
in  readiness,  and  that  he  wished  the 
House  would  afford  him  aid  to  print  it; 
and  he  should  certainly  move  that  his 
wishes  should  be  gratified,  when  the  pro- 
per time  should  arrive. 

The  next  petition  which  he  had  to  pre- 
sent was  from  an  individual  of  the  name 
of  Joseph  Hescott,  who  was  now  confined 
in  the  Fleet  prison,  under  an  attachment 
from  the  court  of  Chancery.  This  indi- 
vidual stated  himself  to  be  more  than  71 
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•grMTi  of  ag99  and  tbat  he  had  been  com- 
wlted  for  oot  aosweruig  certain  inter- 
rogatoriet.  A  bill  had  been  filed  against 
him  and  another  person  of  the  name  of 
Prowot  and  in  consequence  of  his  not  put- 
tdng  in  an  answer  to  it»  he  had  now  been 
in  confinement  two  years  and  fife  montha. 
Brown»  it  appeared,  was  his  intimate 
friend  and  his  cordefendant.  The  peti- 
tion stated,  that,  before  bis  committal,  he 
was  living  at  Navenby  near  Lincoln ;  that 
be  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
law  proceedings ;  that  he  had  never  been 
.ODoaged  in  a  law-suit  in  his  life;  and  that 
ne  bad  trusted  every  thing  relating  to  this 
auii  to  h^  firiead  JB^rewn,  and  to  the 
nolicitor  whom  Brown  bad  employed.  It 
proceeded  to  say,  that  certain  interrogar 
lories  were  filed;  that  an  answer  to  tl^ 
was  not  put  in  ia  time ;  and  that  the  con* 
aeouaoce  was,  that  he  had  been  commit- 
ted, not  to  the  county  gaol  at  Lincoln, 
but  to  the  Fleet-prisdi  in  London,  by  a 
apectal  messenger,  at  a«  expense  of  50L  in 
bard  money,  Hefe  be  must  interrupt  the 
Course  of  the  petition  to  state,  that,  until 
those  costs  were  paid,  the  contempt  of 
the  pethioner  could  not  be  cleared,  and 
jie  hifldself  could  wA  be  heard  in  court. 
,The  petition  then  want  on  to  declare, 
that  for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  his  committal  to 
ihe  Fleet,  he  was  entirely  bereft  of  his 
JQlellects;  that  iq  that  interval  his  friend 
Browndi^,  and  that  he  nuist  have  died  too 
from  want,  had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness 
fof  the  warden  of  the  Fleet  prison,  whose 
name  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  know  [  Here 
some  member  said  it  was  Brown].  Well, 
then,  he  roust  have  died,  bad  it  not  been 
for  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  the 
liumanity  of  one  of  bis  fellow-prisoners. 
The  petitioner  further  stated,  that  he  had 
no  means  whereby  to  defray  the  expenses 
which  had  been  incurred  in  the  execution 
of  the  attachment  against  him,  though  he 
had  now  put  Jn  his  answer  to  the  inter- 
rogatories filed  against  him.  He  remain^ 
ed  in  the  Fleet  prison  at  this  moment, 
«nd  there,  he  said,  he  must  remain  till 
ijthe  end  of  his  life«  if  the  House  did  not 
Aaercise  its  humane  and  necessary  inter- 
ference in  his  behalf^  He  asserted  that 
many  individuals  in  that  prison  were  simi- 
larly situated  with  himself;  and  that  the 
course  of  the  court  of  Chancery  was,  not 
to  inquire  why  no  answer  had  been  put 
in, but  to  proceed  to  imprison  the  offenoer, 
BO  matter  wbetber  his  offsnce  proceeded 
from  ignaiMcenPd  iaAdvertsnojr,  or  finom 
deliberate  obstinacy  and  maligmty. 


The  only  remaining  case  which  he  had  to 
state  was  that  of  Tunbrid^e  school.  And 
here  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  uoder- 
stood«  that  be  was  not  nowbringingtforwani 
the  worst  cases  within  his  knowledge ;  by 
no  means;  he  was  acquainted  with  cases 
much  worse  than  any  of  those  he  had  men- 
tioned ;  but  those  he  would  not  bring  for- 
ward, as  his  day  was  not  yet  come.  He 
presented  this  case  of  Tuobridge  school 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  because 
it  had  been  given  to  him  for  that  express 
purpose.  'Die  case  was  known  in  the 
proression  aa  <<  The  Attorney-general  v. 
the  Skinners'  Company;" and  Uie  object 
of  it  was,  to  recover  an  estate  for  the 
school,  worth  from  4,00(M.  to  5,000i.  a- 
year.  In  1820,  the  case  was  heard  before 
the  vice'chaocellor,  and  was  promptly  de- 
cided. There  was  an  appeal,  as  there 
always  would  be  where  there  was  money 
to  support  it,  from  the  decision  of  the 
vice-chancellor  to  that  of  the  lord  chan- 
cellor; and  that  appeal,  after  standing  fisr 
lust  one  year  and  eight  months  before  his 
lordship,  at  last  came  on  for  bearing.  It 
was  heard,andtbe  lord  chancellorconfirm- 
ed  the  decision  of  the  court  below,  on  the 
correctoess  of  which  he  understood  it  waa 
impossible  to  harbour  a  single  doubt.  In 
1821,  on  another  petition,  the  decision 
was  the  same  way.  The  case  then  went 
into  the  Master's  office,  and  there  it  j»- 
mained  two  years.  Death  took  off  the 
master;  and  the  case  then  went  to  another, 
who  succeeded  him.  He  had  exerted 
himself,  no  doubt,  to  the  utmost ;  but.  In 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  the.  matter  waa 
in  Chancery  still.  It  was  now  in  the 
seventh  year  of  its  age ;  and  how  much 
older  it  might  grow  was  a  point  he  woiUd 
not  pretend  to  determine.  The  income 
in  dispute  was  between  4,000/.  and  5,000^. 
a-year  ;  and  all  parties  had  agreed,  that 
it  shouJd  be  applied  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  exhibitions  belongtnff  to  the 
school.  One  generation  of  boys  had  been 
defrauded  of,  or  if  that  were  too  strong  a 
word,  had  lost  the  benefit  of,  these  exhmi- 
tions:  and  another  generation  of  boys 
was  likely  to  have  the  same  loss  to  submit 
to ;  for  the  court  of  Chancery  unfortunate* 
ly  laid  fast  hold  of  all  the  funds  in  dispute. 
■Let  the  vice*chancellor  decide  promptly 
—nay,  let  the  lord  chancellor  do  we  same ; 
let  there  be  doubt  upon  the  queadon 
or  no  doubt,  if  property  were  involved  in 
it,  the  court  of  Chancery  fixed  its  ianga 
into  it:  if  there  were  money,  it  fittteneii 
upon  it;  if  there  were  lifie^  it  M  iipon  it 
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[hear] .  The  evil  was  not  of  modern  cre- 
ation :  it  existed  a  hundred  and  fifly  years 
a^o,  as  Butler  bore  testimony  in  his 
Hudibras.  For  there  the  knight,  after  he 
had  tried  every  means  to  win  the  widow, 
direct  and  indirect— and  direct  means 
were  always  the  best  to  be  pursued  in 
such  cases — after  he  had  assailed  her  with 
all  the  artillery  of  sighs  and  glances — 
after  he  had  attempted  to  draw  her  into 
an  epistolary  correspondence,  and  had 
triedi  but  in  vain,  many  other  amatory 
proceedings,  received  the  advice  of  hw 
iquire  to  write  her  <<a  love-letter  in  Chan- 
cery," which,  he  stated, 

^  Would  bring  ber  o'er  to  be  his  wife. 

Or  make  her  weary  of  her  life."— [A  laugh,] 
Yes,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  the 
widow  would  have  consented  to  take  the 
knight,  the  squire,  <<the  general  camp, 
pioneers,  and  all,"  rather  than  take  in  that 
bill  of  Chancery,  which  was  as  great  a 
nuisance  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as 
it  was  at  present. 

He  begged  leave  to  remind  the  House, 
that  all  the  petitioners  applied  for  relief 
to  the  grievances  they  had  stated  through 
the  Commons  House  of  parliament.  He 
thought  that  they  were  right  in  so  doing ; 
for,  through  the  House  of  Commons  was 
their  remedy  to  be  obtained,  or  through 
no  other  quarter.  Of  the  commission  now 
•ittinff  he  would  say  nothioff;  into  Chan- 
cery It  had  been  cast  and  thrown,  and  he, 
anticipated  that,  at  no  distant  time,  the 
House  would  receive  a  suppliant  petitipn 
from  the  members  of  it,  praying  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  irrelievable  court  into 
which  they  had  been  cast  by  the  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  department.  He  expected  no 
good  from  the  sittin^^  of  that  commission. 
In  that  House,  and  m  that  House  alone, 
ootild  the  recovery  of  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery be  effected  ttom  the  diseases  which 
beset  it«  A  conunittee  of  that  House,  or 
nobody,  must  be  the  surgeon  to  accom- 
plish txie  cure.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  him 
of  lawyers  reforming  themselves — of 
courts  of  Justice  sitting  upon  their  own 
abase8,ana  flogging  themselves  out  of  their 
jurisdictionsand  their  fees,as  Sancho  Panza 
flogged  himself  out  of  his  vices  and  pecca- 
dillos. Whatever  might  be  thought  or  said 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  the  people 
of  England  knew  full  well  that  from  such 
proce^ings  no  amelioration  of  the  system 
could  be  rationally  expected.  It  was 
therefore  incumbent  on  the  House— for  the 
time  was  now  come-^^to  take  some  deci- 
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sive  step  forward.  For,  how  stood  the 
matter  with  regard  to  the  law  of  England  I 
With  regard  to  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
opposite,  he  was  willing  to  make  no  nig- 
gardly allowance  to  his  credit.  He  knew 
not  how  many  statutes  he  had  got  rid  of 
at  one  blow,  in  his  attempt  to  amend  the 
system  of  juries.  It  might  be  forty.  [A 
voice  from  the  ministerial  benches,  **  Ten 
times  forty."]  It  might  be  five  hundred ; 
and  if  so,  the  greater  the  merit  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary.  Let  him,  however,  recol- 
lect, that  there  might  be  a  multiplicity  of 
other  statutes  which  might  equally  require 
to  be  repealed. 

In  referring  historically  to  the  legisla- 
tive anxiety  for  the  proper  administration 
of  justice  which  characterized  this  coun- 
try, there  was  one  splendid  act  which  bore 
the  date  of  the  reign  of  James  1st,  and 
which  required  that  that  House  should 
annually  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
for  the  consideration  of  matters  of  justice 
—an  act  productive  of  great  and  salutary 
results,  and  capable  of  being  rendered, 
when  properly  applied,  a  blessing  to  the 
country.  The  forms  of  this  coramiltcc 
still  remained,  its  annual  appointment  was 
arranged — by  name  the  country  had  it— ■ 
they  had  the  bones  and  skeleton  of  the 
original  thing — these,  these  alone  remain- 
ed ;  but  the  form  and  substance  were 
wasted  away.  However,  the  principle  of 
this  committee  had  been  since  conducted, 
no  great  general  benefit  had  accrued  of 
late  times  from  its  application.  Some 
specific  and  crying  grievance,  it  was  true, 
had  occupied  attention— some  partial  ame- 
liorations had  been  attempted,  or  applied, 
— some  patch  of  purple,  or  black,  had 
been  attached  to  the  covering — 

*■*  PurpureuB  late  qui  splendeat  udus  et  alter— 

Aflsuitur  pannus— " 

but  no  great  leading  reformation  had  been 
effected.  The  subject  had  never  been 
considered  as  a  whole — never  looked  upon 
with  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  eye» 
and  therefore  the  microscopic  glances 
which  were  occasionally  taken  at  it,  had 
not  only  helped  to  render  <*  confusion 
worse  confounded, "  but  instead  of  im- 
proving that  which  required  improvement 
and  was  capable  of  it,  to  bring  the  gene- 
ral system  from  bad  to  worse  and  make 
it  what  it  was — a  disgrace  to  the  country 
[hear,  hear].  Was  it  fit,  in  the  present 
enlightened  and  advanced  state  of  pub- 
lic information  and  improvement  in  this 
country  that  such  a  mass  of  abuse  and 
absurdity  should  be  suffered  to  continue  ? 
3R 
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He  would  loodly  antwer  no.  To  suffer 
U  was  a  disgrace*  For  what  else  but  a 
disgrace  was  it,  to  be  behind  a  neighbour- 
ing countrj,  in  so  valuable  an  ioslitution 
as  that  of  law,  and  in  such  essential  requi- 
sites OS  the  clearness,  fulness,  expedition, 
and  cheapness  of  its  administration? 
And  yet,  tnis  was  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land at  this  tery  time,  as  compared  with 
France. 

But,  while  he  deplored  on  the  part  of  his 
own  country  this  imperfect  admmistration 
of  her  laws,  he  did  not  affect  or  venture 
upon  any  thine  so  foolish  as  to  propose 
any  remedy.  It  was  no  answer  to  his 
complaint,  to  say,  that  he  was  unable  to 
augffest  a  remedy.  Whether  such  remedy 
could  or  could  not  be  applied  was  what 
he  should  not  say ;  but,  this  he  would  say, 
and  did  say,  that  whether  the  reformation 
were  practicable  or  not,  it  was  due  ^o  the 
people  of  England  that  the  attempt  should 
be  made  {|hear,  hear].  The  enlightened 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  at  variance 
with  Uie  existing  system  of  the  court  of 
Chancery ;  it  put  men  to  the  blush,  and 
stopped  the  diannel  of  justice.  In  times 
of  antiquity  at  Athens,  officers  of  know- 
ledge and  reputation  were  annually  ap« 
pointed,  whose  sole  business  it  was,  not 
to  make  new  laws,  but  to  consider  what 
reformation  the  fluctuation  of  the  circum- 
stances of  times  required  in  the  old :  they 
were  bound  to  consider  what  had  grown 
useless,  what  had  srown  foolish,  in  the 
Athenian  code ;  and  to  report  upon  it,  in 
order  to  move  for  its  repeal.  Where,  he 
would  ask,  had  this  country  so  excellent  and 
useful  a  mode  of  revision,  to  chasten  the 
pruriency  which,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  had 
obtained  in  its  laws  ?  They  had,  indeed, 
in  its  full  operation  the  machinery  of 
legishition  woich  added  largely  to  the 
already  incumbering  bulk  of  their  code ; 
giving  enough  to  its  dimensions,  but 
nothing  to  its  permaDency— nothing  to  its 
Utility.  It  hald  been  a  long-established 
maxim,  that  every  thing  which  was  worthy 
of  being  attended  to  was  difficult  to  be 
obtained ;  but,  admitting  the  difficulty  in 
the  present  case,  were  not  the  peopleof  this 
country  worthy  of  the  attempt  to  have  their 
system,  their  conflicting  system,  of  laws 
reduced  to  some  rational  standard,  instead 
of  having  their  time  and  money  wasted  in 
perpetuating  shameless  and  interminable 
proceedings,  like  the  Chancery  bills  to 
which  he  had  alluded  ?  They  had  instan- 
ces enough  in  other  countries  of  similar 
attempts  being  made  with  succeis  to  re- 


form old  and  bad  institutions.  Tlie  king  of 
Bavaria  had  intro<1uced  an  improved  penal 
code  into  his  dominions.  They  need  not 
look,  indeed,  beyond  the  neighbouring 
country  of  France,  to  see  the  beneficial 
results  which  attended  a  revision  of  the 
old  law  :  there,  indeed,  it  was  eflected  by 
a  usurper,  a  man  of  great  and  singular 
qualities ;  and  of  great  and  singular 
fortunes— a  soldier,  one  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  as  was  said  of  Csesar — *<  Nimium» 
assueverat  militaribus  rebus,**  —  a  con- 
queror too,  warring  with  the  world, 
but  while  engaged,  it  could  not  be  said 
absorbed,  in  these  great  achievements, 
he  had  left  behind  him  a  code  of  law 
which  would  eternize  his  fame,  and  form 
a  ftionument  to  his  greatness  that  would 
last,  and  be  remembered  with  gratitude, 
when  the  history  of  his  wars  and  the  vices 
of  his  military  ambition  would  have  long " 
passed  away.  What  a  great  neighbouring 
country  had  so  well  done,  might  surely  be 
tried  in  this :  the  reformation  of  the  code 
was  bequeathed  to  them  as  the  legacy  of 
a  great  man's  genius  and  industry,  done 
by  him  in  prosperity,  as  they  might  do  it 
now,  having  the  same  necessity  and  the 
benefit  of  the  successful  example  [hear, 
hear].  A  professional  gentleman  had 
lately  published  a  book  upon  the  crying 
grievance  of  this  court  of  Chancery ;  and 
when  he  alluded  to  the  work,  he  begged 
io  say,  that  were  it  not  that  the  opinions 
it  contained  were  thus  avowed,  he  should 
not  have  originated  them  :  they  were  not 
of  his  introduction,  but  of  Mr.  Miller,  the 
learned  gentleman  who  was  the  author  of 
the  book ;  and  certainly  there  was  an  air 
of  truth  about  them,  and  the  absence  of 
all  apparent  ill-will,  which  gave  them 
strength.  The  author,  af^er  (|uoting  the 
chancellor  D'Agnesseau*8  opinion  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  constitution  of  a  court  of 
equity,  adverted  to  what  that  court  had 
practically  become  in  this  country,  and 
said,  <*  lord  Eldon  has  not  thought  fit  to 
follow  these  directions  throughout  the 
length  of  his  reign" — (so  that  the  author 
thought  the  present  lord  chance]lor*s  do- 
minion in  Chancery  deserved  to  be  styled 
a  reiffn) — <<  and  had  unfortunately  for  the 
people,  and  for  his  own  reputation  taken 
a  different  course,"  He  went  oh  to  ob-^ 
serve,  that  lord  Eldon,  <<  feeling  thAt  his 
strength  djd  not  lie  so  much  in  the  depth 
or  comprehensiveness  of  his  general  views 
as  in  the  minutise  of  precedents  and  prac- 
tice, had  found  that  the  surest  war  to 
continue  in  place  was  to  abstain  from 
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iiinovaiioQ,  and  he  had  therefore  opposed 
all  decided  improvementa,  and  looked 
with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  such  as  were 
proposed  by  others,"  His  next  remark  was, 
that "  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  perroittii^ 
an  aged  person  to  continue  too  long  in  hts 
office  was,  that  he  was  apt  to  look  upon 
it  rather  as  a  private  possession  than  as  a 
public  trust."  This  observation  was  just 
as  well  as  that  by  which  it  was  succeeded : 
<*  it  is  probable  tliat  at  this  moment  lord 
Eldon  has  no  conception  of  the  sentiment 
almost  universally  entertained  of  his 
judicial  administration,  either  by  those 
who  frequent  his  court,  or  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  judging  of  it.*'  '<  Through- 
out his  life,"  Mr.  Miller  added,  <*hi8 
lordship  has  made  submissivencss,  ^pd 
mediocrity  the  passports  to  his  favour." 
The  writer  then  added,  that  he  was  not 
actuated  by  an^  personal  or  private  con- 
siderations in  giving  his  opinions  publicity, 
but  that  he  printed  them  merely  bacause 
he  felt  a  strong  conviction  of  their  truth, 
•*  Even  at  this  moment  his  lordsliip*'  said, 
Mr.  Miller,  <<  was  grievously  obstructing 
the  improvement  of  the  law^  and  has  done 
an  injury  to  his  profession,  which  is  almost 
irreparable,  omitting  no  opportunity  of 
ridiculing  and  resistmg  every  attempt  at 
rectification."  It  was  obvious  that  the 
author  spoke  the  sincere  conviction  of  his 
understanding;  and  if  he  (Mr.  W.)  had 
pot  been  persuaded  of  that  fact,  he  would 
have  been  the  last  man  in  the  kingdom, 
circumstanced  as  he  was,  and  in  sudi  a 
place,  to  give  utterance  to  such  sentiments. 
They  had  been  made  public,  and  there- 
fore he  was  justified  in  using  them ;  he 
quoted  them  aa  he  found  them,  and 
lie  believed  that  they  originated  with  a 
man  who,  with  competent  means  of  in- 
formation, was  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
all  he  advanced. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  would  only  make 
one  concluding  remark.  The  intelligence 
of  the  countrv  looked  to  the  House  for  a 
remedy.  Whatever  might  be  asserted  by 
lawyers,  puffing  the  craft  by  which  they 
lived,  he  would  assert,  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  England,  the  growing 
information,  the  march  of  intellect,  the 
glorious  progress  of  arts,  and  science 
among  them,  demanded  that  some  effect- 
ual remedy  should  be  applied  to  the  evil: 
and  an  indifference  to  the  demand  would 
be  felt  as  a  gross  censure  upon  those 
who  permitted  any  longer  the  existence 
of  a  system  which  was  as  much  at 
variance  with   the  intelligence  and   in- 


formation, as  itwas  with  the  happiness  and 
justice  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Denison  wished  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Palmer,  one  of 
the  petitioners,  with  whose  respectability, 
probitv,  and  honour,  he  had  long  been 
acquainted.  He  considered  the  public 
much  indebted  to  the  learned  member^ 
for  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
House;  for,  whether  the  cruel  delays 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  proceeded  from 
the  system,  or  the  numerous  avocations, 
legal  and  political,  of  the  dignified  in- 
dividual who  presided  in  it,  it  was  dear  that 
the  time  had  arrived,  when  some  remedy 
ouj^ht  to  be  applied  to  such  enormous 
grievances. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  in  presuming 
to  address  the  House  upon  this  occasion, 
he  meant  not  to  cast  the  slightest  reflec- 
tion upon  the  lord  chancellor  as  an  indi- 
vidual^ still  less  to  discuss  the  professional 
merits  of  the  system  under  which  he 
acted,  and  of  which — speaking  of  its  tech- 
nical merits — he  could  not  anect  to  be  a 
judge.  He  only  wished  to  state  his  opi- 
nion generally  of  the  grievances  which 
the  people  of  this  country,  especially 
those  engaged  in  commerce,  laboured 
under  from  the  practical  operation  of  the 
existing  administration  of  justice  in  the 
court  of  Chancery.  The  system  of  it  was 
looked  upon  with  terror  by  men  of  busi- 
ness: indeed,  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
practice  when  individuals  differed  in  com- 
mercial transactions,  to  threaten  to  file  a 
bill  in  Chancery ;  which  was  such  a  threat, 
that  he  had  known  many  instances  of  par- 
ties suffering  the  greatest  impositions  ra- 
ther than  incur.  He  could  state  a  fact 
in  illustration  of  this  feeling,  which  had 
happened  to  himself.  In  the  course  of 
his  pecuniary  dealings,  he  had  lent  a  sum 
of  4,  SOOL  to  an  individual,  on  the  bond 
of  a  most  respectable  third  party.  The 
bond  fell  due  eighteen  months  after  this 
loan,  and  when  application  was  made  in 
due  course  for  payment,  the  answer  of 
the  grantor  was.  **  True,  I  signed  this 
bond,  and  negociated,  but  I  do  not  owe 
the  party  so  much  now ;  for  since  I  grant- 
ed it  I  have  had  other  transactions  with 
him,  and  now  only  owe  him  4,000/.  in- 
stead of  4,500/.,  and  that  is  all  I  shall 
pay.'*  Thinking  this  answer  a  very  ex- 
traordinary one,  he  ^Mr.  Smith)  took 
the  bond  to  his  solicitor,  and  stated  to 
him  the  circumstances,  when  he  was  in- 
formed, as  he  had  expected,  that  the  sub- 
sequent pecuniary  affiurs   between  the 
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patties  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ori- 
ginal obligation  of  the  bond,  as  affecting 
the  holder  who  had  discounted  it,  and  his 
solicitor  offered  to  serve  the  grantor  with 
a  notice  of  action  for  the  recovery  of  the 
debt ;  but  he  added,  **  Sir,  just  iis  yoar 
claim  is,  this  roan  can  apply  to  the  court 
pf  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
vou  from  proceeding  at  law ;  and  though 
he  must  ultimately  he  defeated  with  costs, 
whatever  process  he  may  institute,  still 
my  costs,  that  will  ultimately  fall  upon 
you  in  the  progress  of  this  litigation,  will 
probably  amount  to  more  than  the  500/. 
at  issue."  Startled  at  this  prospect,  he 
accepted  the  4s,000/.^  and  put  an  end  to 
the  matter  [hear].  Was  it  not,  then, 
notorious  that  no  man  could  enter  the 
court  of  Chancery,  to  seek  justice,  with- 
out in  the  first  place  being  a  person  of 
opulence  I  In  another  case,  which  also 
fell  within  his  own  knowledge,  but  with- 
out being  individually  a  party  in  the  suit, 
he  had  acted  as  one  of  the  assignees  of  a 
bankrupt,  and  a  defendant  had  converted 
a  matter  of  business  into  a  auit  in  Chan* 
eery ;  that  suit  bad  lasted  for  tweDty- 
three  years  [hear,  hear]].  When  he 
named  the  period  of  its  duration,  he  meant 
not  to  cast  any  blame',  in  the  particular 
instance,  upon  the  lord  chancellor;  for 
he  believed  no  judge  would  have  been 
competent  to  have  settled  so  voluminous 
a  mass  of  accounts  as  were  involved  in 
the  litigation  of  some  West*Indian  pro- 
perty. AAer  seven  years  and  a  half  a 
report  was,  however,  made  in  the  business; 
but  this  was  excepted  to,  and  he,  as  as- 
signee, became  perpetually  harassed  by 
the  creditors  of  the  e8tate,'on  account  of 
the  procrastination  of  the  dividends  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  After  fifteen 
months  of  being  placed  in  the  form  of  a 
report  at  the  top  of  the  paper  for  a  hear- 
ing, that  report  had  been  rejected  by  the 
lord  chancellor;  as  he  expected  it  would 
have  been,  from  its  insufficiency.  Seeine 
that  another  report  was  to  be  framed! 
other  exceptions  probably  taken,  and  still 
further  delays  in  nearing  such  report  suf- 
fered, and  that  he  had  little  chance  of 
surviving  the  protracted  litigation;  and 
happening  accidentally  to  reside  in  Bath, 
for  his  health,  he  met  there  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Baring),  the  member  for  Taunton, 
who  was  a  creditor  upon  the  estate.  They 
consulted  what  had  better  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  parties  from  their  existing  diffi- 
culties, and  bis  hon.  friend  sat  himself 
down  to  unravel  the  accptmts,  and  in  three 


hours  put  into  order  that  which  theeonrt 
of  Chancery  had  failed  to  do  in  three-and 
twenty  years  [hear,  hear],  and  assisted 
in  terminating  the  litigation— He  would 
beg  leave,  having  stat^  merely  what  bad 
come  within  his  own  knowledge,  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  these 
inconveniences.  He  suspected  that  there 
was  something  inherently  wrons  in  the 
whole  formation  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
The  system,  he  was  persuaded,  was  in 
itself  erroneoust  He  qualified  thli  opinion 
by  admitting  that  he  was  not  a  competent 
judge ;  but,  he  had  seen  many  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court.  Let  any  roan  who 
had  ever  read  a  bill  in  Chancery— -^the  bill 
in  the  case  to  which  he  had  alludeo  was  as 
bulky  as  the  table  at  which  the  clerks  were 
now  sitting) — let  any  man  who  had  ever 
read  such  a  bill,  say  whether  he  could 
understand  its  import  I  It  abounded  in 
words;  but  they  were  words  without 
corresponding  ideas.  The  whole  bill  was 
couched  In  the  language  of  two  centuries 
ago*  Ought  this  form  to  be  continued  I 
When  he  said  that  be  spoke  inignonmce  of 
the  technical  rules,  be  nevertheless  trusted 
that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
broad  and  leading  principles  of  justice 
and  equity.  But,  independent  of  common 
sense  and  justice,  he  objected  to  the 
system,  on  account  of  the  enormous  power 
which  it  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  law- 
yers. Perhaps,  the  House  would  recollect 
a  facetious  periodical  work,  caDed  ^  The 
Covent-garden  Journal,''  by  Fielding,  in 
which  he  said,  *<  It  is  erroneous  to  think 
that  the  English  government  is  only  com- 
posed of  three  estates,  those  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  there  is  a  fourth 
estate^-the  mob."  It  was  true,  as  tlic 
facetious  writer  had  put  it,  that  the  mob 
had  considerable  power  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote ;  but,  a  great  cliange  had  since 
taken  place,  and  the  mob  were  dispos- 
sessed of  their  power,  and  supplantea  by 
thelawyers*  The  lawyers  were  leeislatora: 
they  made  new  laws,  and  their  dicta  liad 
the  force  of  enactments*  When  his  learn- 
ed friend,  in  his  useful,  able,  and  eloquent 
speech,  for  which  he  deserved  the  thanks 
of  every  Englishman— had  alluded  to  the 
genius  of  Napoleon,  whose  code  of  law 
would  survive  the  memory  of  his  con- 
quests, and,  he  would  add,  his  crimes,  his 
learned  friend  had  omitted  to  praise  it 
for  one  of  its  most  essentially  usenil  quali- 
ties. That  law,  if  not  so  purely  adminis- 
tered as  the  English  law,  was  at  least  more 
expeditiously  afforded  to  the  s^itofi  SDd 
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twenty  timer  cheaper  [bear].  This 
forced  upon  their  attention  the  compara- 
tive demerits  of  their  omi  system.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  every  individaal  in 
the  land  owed  it  to  his  country  to  state 
what  he  felt  and  knew  upon  tlie  subject. 
When  he  said  thus  mochy  he  repeated, 
that  he  meant  not  to  disparage  the  lord 
chancellor.  He  knew  that  noble  lord  la* 
boured  harder  in  his  office  than  any  other 
judge:  he  believed  he  devoted  much 
Inore  of  his  time  to  business,  and  much 
less  10  pleasure,  than  any  other  man,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  equally  believed,  that  his 
%vhole  system  was  bad,  and  required  com- 
plete and  entire  revision,  a  revision  which 
lie  did  not  expect  from  the  commission 
which  had  the  business  in  hand ;  for  he 
knew  that  the  members  of  it  were  unable 
to  do  what  was  essentially  necessary  for 
a  beneficial  change ;  namely,  to  turn  the 
system  itself  upside  down— for  to  that 
they  must  come,  before  they  could  ac- 
complish the  reformation  which  was 
called  for, 

Mr.  Eiiice  said,  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  what  had  fallen  from  his 
honourable  fViends  who  had  preceded  hiro. 
He  had  himself  been  long  aware  of  the 
grievances  attending  the  system  of  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the  court  of  Chancery : 
and,  bad  as  those  cases  were  which  had 
just  been  brought  to  light  by  his  hon. 
friend  near  him,  he  believed  they  were 
comparatively  trivial  to  those  which  could 
be  brought  forward  by  many  individuals 
connected  with  the  trade  and  industry  of 
the  country.  He  was  also  quite  con- 
vinced with  his  hon.  friend,  that  no  good 
could  arise  from  the  labours  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  af- 
fairs of  the  court  of  Chancery.  That 
commission  was  imperfectly  constituted; 
besides  having  persons  of  legal  knowledge, 
it  ought  to  have  been  composed  of  men 
of  business  likewise.  As  to  the  case  of 
the  bankrupt  assignee  quoted  by  his  hon. 
friend,  he  could  assure  them  that  it  was 
not  one  of  a  solitary  description ;  for  such 
cases  were,  he  feared,  too  common.  Why 
did  not  the  court  of  Chancery,  in  matters 
of  account,  adopt  the  practice  of  the  civil 
court  of  which  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
near  him  (Dr.  Lushington)  was  so  dis- 
tinguished an  ornament?  for  there  such 
matters  were  referred  to  the  registrar,  as- 
sisted by  mercantile  characters,  who  sat 
once  and  continuously  until  they  made 
their  report.  If  an  improvemefit  could 
be  made  in  the  administratron  of  the  af- 


fairs of  the  court  of  Chancery,  it  ought  to 
be  made  quickly  and  efficiently ;  and  he 
begged  to  direct  their  attention  to  one 
point  of  practice  which  he  knew  to  be  at- 
tended with  very  injurious  consequences 
—he  alluded  to  the  investing  money  in 
Chancery.    It  was  a  hopeless  task  to  ma- 
nage the  money  of  others  when  it  became 
once  deposited  there.    He  had  represent- 
ed the  grievance  of  such  a  case  some  tiine 
ago  to  one  or  two  of  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, and  the  monstrous  inconvenience  and 
loss  which  it  imposed  upon  the  guardians 
of  minors.    He  could  more  particularly 
speak  of  one  case  in  which  he  was  him- 
self, for  his  own  security,  obliged  to  lodge 
the  money  of  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  only  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the  Ac- 
countant-general's office.      There    was 
the  evil.     The  party  lodging  money  in 
the  court  of  Chancery,  had  no  option  :  it 
must  be  invested  in  the  three  per  cent 
stock,  perhaos  at  94  or  95  :  so  that  it  was 
not  impossible,  before  the  eldest  child  be- 
came of  age,  in  the  intervention  of  a  war, 
the  stock  would  fall  to  50.    About  thirty 
millions  of  property  was  simk  in  that  disad- 
vantageous manner— an  amount   nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  floating  capital  of  the 
country.    Why  not  allow  the  suitors  the 
benefit  of  investing  the  money  So  as  to 
obtam  a  sort  of  exchequer-bill  interest  I 
He  would,  not,  however,  suggest  the  way 
in  which  it  ought  to  be  done ;  enough  was 
it  for  him  to  have  called  the  attention  of 
his  majesty's  government  to  the  evil,  in  the 
anxious  hope  of  having  some  remedy  ap- 
plied to  it;   otherwise  the   property  of 
minors  must  remain  sadly  exposed  to  fluc- 
tuation ;  as  must  be  evident  to  all  those 
who  could  recollect  what  had  occurred 
during  the  American  war.    With  respect 
to  the  difficulty  of  wading  through  a  suit 
hi  the  court  of  Chancery,  his  would  men- 
tion, that  in  a  case  in  which  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  it  had  been  required  of 
him  to  make  an  affidavit  for  the  satisfao* 
tion  of  the  court.  His  affidavit  was  deemed 
inadmissible,  and  his  succeeding  attempts 
were  equally  abortive.    His  solicitor  then 
tried,  and  ailer  him  his  counsel,  but  their 
efforts    were    equally    unavailing.      At 
length,  application  was  made  to  an  emi- 
nent counsel,  but  he  refused  making  the 
attempt.    The  point  was  of  little  import- 
ance ;  but,  after  the  court  had  refused  to 
admit  five  successive  affidavits,  it  at  last 
accepted  and  was  satisfied  with  that  which 
vras  nrst  made.    The  property  in  dispute 
was  id)oat  1,500/.|  and  the  expenses  of 
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liUffation  amoanted  to  between  SO(U.  and 
400/.  The  time  of  the  court  ought  not 
to  be  occupied  by  interlocutorj  niatterSf 
such  butioew  ought  to  be  tmniacted  else- 
where. The  grierance  of  the  Chancery 
court  was  now  so  severely  felt,  aod  was 
increasing  so  rapidly,  with  the  multiplied 
business  of  the  kingdom^  that  it  would  be 
a  less  evil  Co  the  people,  if  they  were  left 
to  the  common  law  entirely,  r^or  was  it 
fair  for  the  cabinet  to  throw  the  whole 
odium  of  the  defects  of  that  tribunal  upon 
one  man,  by  resisting  a  proper  revision  of 
its  jurisd^on*  Let  the  right  hon.  Secre* 
tary  for  the  Home  Department  follow  up 
the  improvements  which  he  had  com- 
menced in  another  branch  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  show  that  he 
had  the  disposition,  if  he  had  not  the 
power,  to  redress  the  dreadful  grievances 
of  ^e  court  of  Chancery* 

The  Solicitor'Generat Btddf  that  before 
be  noticed  the  observations  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  respecting  the  con* 
atitution  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  he 
would  advert  a  little  to  the  five  petitions 
upon  which  he  had  chiefly  founded  his 
speech.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had, 
properly  enough,  carefully  abstained  from 
vouching  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments In  those  petitions;  and,  indeed, 
would  have  disparaged  hb  understanding, 
had  he  done  otherwise.  He  would  devote 
a  few  remarks  to  each  of  these  petitions. 
That  of  Mr.  Palmer  related  to  some 
alleged  abuse  of  what  was  called  <<the 
Elephant  and  Castle  charity,*'  which  was 
-  let  for  600/.  a-year,  and  had  been  brought 
into  the  Vice-chancellor's  court  in  the 
course  of  its  administration.  In  the 
Elephant  and  Castle  charity,  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  Canterbury  ^ad  formerly 
possessed  the  property,  and  they  still 
udd  the  right  ot  visitation ;  being,  in  fact, 
according  to  the  settlement  at  the  Re- 
formation, entitled  to  a  resumption  of  the 
property.  Their  claim,  however,  could 
not  so  easily  be  brought  into  considera- 
tion ;  because,  the  afl&'rs  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  most  undergo  discussion  in  the 
Diocesan  court  in  the  first  instance.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  cause  was  only 
ripe  for  judgment  in  January  last.  No 
man  could  Iwour  in  his  multiplied  voca- 
tions with  more  application  than  Uie  pre- 
sent lord  chancellor.  But  then  this  was 
not  all.  The  convenience  of  counsel,  as 
in  every  other  court,  was  consulted  m 
this ;  and  many  of  the  delays  of  hearing 
must  be  placed  to  the  accoimt  of  their 


accommodation.  ,  It  was  not  very  sur- 
prising that,  under  these  complicated  ac- 
cidents and  causes  of  delay,  50L  should 
have  been  laid  ou^  in  the  expenses  oi  the 
hearing.  The  next  petition  was  that  of 
Mr.  l£>nywood  Yate,  who,  by  his  absurd 
and  preposterous  suggestions,  would  have 
the  House  to  beneve,  that  the  late 
enlightened  Mr.  Ricardo  had  actually 
left  50,000^  upon  some  uncertain  advent 
of  litigation,  as  if  that  stateiman-like  per- 
son knew,  that  by  the  mere  act  of  setting 
that  sum  apart,  he  could  defend  the 
estate  which  he  had  provided  for  his  pos- 
terity against  all  claimants  who  might 
sue  upon  it  in  Chancery.  The  facts  were 
just  these  :«-^^t  the  time  that  Mr.  Ricardo 
made  the  purchase  of  the  Gloucestershire 
estate,  the  title  was  disputed  by  this  Mr. 
H.  Yate ;  and  it  was  to  defend  the  estate 
from  that  particular  claim  that  Mr.  Ricardo 
set  apart  the  50,000/.  The  third  pelicion, 
from  Mr.  Gummow  was  more  preposterous 
than  the  others.  He  was  an  annuitant 
upon  the  estate  of  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  along  with  other  creditors,  whose 
united  claims  amoimted  to  400,000/.  The 
duke  of  Buccleuch,  obtained  judgments 
in  the  Scotch  courts  against  the  estates 
for  100,000/.,  the  amount  of  fines  impro- 
perly levied.  In  the  common  course  of 
proceeding  the  creditors  could  have  had 
no  claim  to  a  settlement,  until  the  final 
decision  of  the  appeals  in  that  which  was. 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queensberry 
cause.  An  accidental  rise  in  the  funded 
portion  of  the  property  took  place ;  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  finding  that  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  do  something  for  the 
creditors,  and  yet  leave  enough  to  answer 
the  suit  of  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  and 
make  compensation  to  the  tenants,  went 
out  of  his  way  to  do  them  this  service, 
and  drdered  a  dividend  of  one  half  to  be 
paid  them.  The  next  petition  was  from 
Mr.  Gourlay,  who  was  a  madman.  That 
was  the  real  situation  of  Mr.  Gourlay. 
He  advised  the  hon.  and  learned  mover 
to  look  well  to  his  safety.  In  the  course 
of  last  session,  Mr.  Gourlay  had  knocked 
down  the  member  for  Winchelsea  for  not 
presenting  a  petition.  But,  his  zeal 
was  very  indiscriminate.  It  would  not 
be  surprising  to  hear  of  his  treating 
the  member  for  Lincoln  with  equally 
unsparing  severity,  for  ha? ing  .  pre- 
sented a  petition.  He  knew  his  learned 
friend's  courage,  but  Mr.  Gourlay  was 
stronger  and  taller ;  though  no  dotibt  his 
animus  might  defend  his  learned  friends 
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as  the  animus  of^en  decided  the  contest 
in  favour  of  the  smaller  against  the  more 
powerful  animal.  The  next  petition  was 
that  of  Mr.  Hescott,  who  complained  of 
his  bill  of  50/.  If  his  bill  were  unrea- 
sonable^  he  might  have  it  taxed.  That 
person  had  refused  to  put  in  an  answer  in 
the  court  of  Chancery ;  and  for  such  con« 
tempt  of  the  court  he  had  incurred  the 
expenses  incidental  to  an  attachment. 
What  right  had  such  a  person  to  com- 
plain I  This  petitioner,  he  supposed, 
would  wish  to  have  a  court  of  Chancery 
that  could  not  put  delinquents  into  prison. 
Mr.  Gourlay  would  want  a  court  of 
Chancery  that  would  allow  him  to  pub- 
lish a  folio  volume  for  its  consideration 
Und  decision ;  Mr.  Honywood  Yate  would 
say,  let  roe  have  a  court  of  Chancery  that 
would  allow  me  to  wait  until  the  pur- 
chaser of  an  estate  was  dead,  and  make 
that  the  time  for  bringing  forward  my 
suit.  Mr.  Palmer  would  have  a  court  of 
Chancery  that  would  decide  upon  a  crude, 
irregular,  and  informal  petition,  and  if  the 
decision  upon  a  document  containing 
only  half  or  the  case  should  turn  out  to 
be  wrong,  he  would  then  complain  of 
delays  and  of  erroneous  judgments.  The 
commission  of  inquiry  mto  the  delay  in 
the  court  of  Chancery  consisted  of  gen- 
tlemen of  unquestionable  talents,  of  great 
application  to  business,  and  of  undoubted 
integrity.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend 
would  not  assuredly  say,  that  it  had  not 
been  laborious,  when  he  was  informed 
that  it  had  sat  already  seventy  days  and 
examined  forty-five  witnesses,  combining 
the  most  material  information.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  wished  that  the  report 
of  that  commission  should  be  in  two  parts, 
but  the  majority  of  the  commissioners, 
had  preferred  Hs  being  in  its  present 
form.  In  the  attack  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  upon  the  incapability  of 
lawyers  as  to  reformations  in  the  jurisdic- 
tidns,  he  most  have  overlooked  the  hon. 
and  learned  civilian  near  him  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington).  He  could  never  have  expected, 
that  the  shot  which  he  was  firing,'  afler 
percolating  and  flowing  through  his  own 
benches,  and  j^itting  those  on  the  opposite 
tide,  wouHl  rftonnd,  or  drive  back  a 
splinter  which  was  to  wound  his  friends 
nearest  to  him.  His  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  intimated  something  of  the 
plan  of  his  atuckon  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery, whenever  his  ddy  should  come,  by 
the  assertions  which  he  had  made  of  the 
usurpation  effected  by  this  court  over  the 


Kowers  of  the  other  jurisdictions.  Now, 
e  most  positively  denied  what  had  been 
asserted,  relative  to  the  powers  and  juris- 
diction of  the  court  of  Chancery  being 
assumed  or  usurped.  The  court  of 
Chancery  claimed  no  power,  authority  or 
jurisdiction  whatever  that  could,  in  any 
sense^of  the  word,  be  said  to  be  usurped. 
Nothing  of  the  sort  had  ever  been  charged 
against  the  court,  since  the  celebrated 
dispute  between  lord  chief  justice  Coke, 
ana  the  lord  chancellor  Eilesmere.  There 
the  chief  justice  had  disputed  the  power 
of  the  chancellor  to  interfere  with  the 
verdict  of  a  jury.  That  dispute  had  taken 
place  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  siooe 
that  day  there  had  existed  no  contest  or 
dispute  whatever  between  the  equity 
courts  and  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall.  His  learned  friend  had  (|uestioned 
the  propriety  of  the  present  division,  or 
distinction  made  between  law  and  equi^, 
and  seemed  to  talk  of  it  as  a  thing  with- 
out precedent.  Surely  his  learned  friend 
must  forget  that  the  same  division  existed 
in  the  republic  of  Rome  in  the  brightest 
periods  of  its  history.  Was  it  not  the 
duty  of  the  Prsetorian  court  to  correct 
the  proceedings  of  the  Common  law  courts 
of  the  republic  I  In  other  terms,  were 
not  the  judgments  of  the  Praetorian 
court  similar  to  the  judgments  of  the 
court  of  Chancery  in  Great  Britain  ?  Did 
not  his  learned  fnend  know,  tha^  the 
court  of  Sessions  in  Scotland  was  noto- 
riously a  court  of  equity  as  well  as  a 
court  of  law  ?  It  possessed  a  power,  and 
exercised  functions  analogous  to  the 
powers  and  functions  belonging  to  the 
court  of  Chancery  in  Engluid.  If  his 
learned  friend  would  consult  the  page  of 
history,  he  would  find  many  institutions 
amongst  the  ancients,  formed  upon  the 
principle  of  distinguishing  between  law 
and  equity,  and  many  of  them  were  evi* 
dently  analogous  to  the  equity  courts  of 
this  country.  It  was  knpoasible  for  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  to  say  whether 
the  labours  of  the  commission  were  or 
were  not  adequate  to  the  object  for  which 
it  had  been  appointed,  until  the  report 
was  made.  It  would  then  be  time  for  him 
to  say,  whether  what  they  had  done  had 
been  well  or  ill  done,  and  whether  it  was 
commensurate  with  the  whole  subject  of 
inquiry.  •  He  did  not  wish  to  intimate  any 
thing  disrespectful  to  his  boo.  and  learned 
friend,  but  he  must  say,  that  sufficient 
unto  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof.  His 
hon.  and  learned  friend  threatened  them 
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with  apotber  day.  He  (the  Solici tor- 
general ),  however,  trusted  that  he  had 
got  rid  of  that  day  of  wrath.  Witli  re- 
spect to  the  five  petitions,  he  pledged 
himself  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Hpuse,  that  five  more  unfair,  false*  fabri- 
cated, fallacious,  and  deceptive  petitions 
had  never  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House. 

Dr.  Lushing^  said»  he  wished  to  add 
some  reasons  to  those  advanced  by  the 
Solicitor-general,  to  justifjr  the  demy  of 
the  report  of  the  commissioners.  The 
House  would  recollect,  that  they  were 
idmosl  all  men  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
judicial  situations,  or  the  practice  of  their 
various  courts.  Few  were  the  days  which 
any  of  them  hod  free  from  their  avocations, 
.  and  fewer  those  upoa  which  they  could 
collect  a  full  meeting.  Another  circum- 
slanoe  had  tended  to  deli^  the  report  of 
the  commissioners.  Scarcely  had  they 
commenced  their  labours,  when  the  vice- 
chancellor  was  taken  ill ;  and  numy  months 
elapsed  before  he  was  able  to  return  to 
the  performance  of  his  judicial  duties,  or 
attend  at  the  sittings  of  the  commission. 
Aa  a  member  of  that  commission,  he  (Dr. 
L.)  declared  his  conviction,  that  it  was 
the  anxious  desire  of  all  the  commissioners 
to  fulfil  their  duties  with  as  much  expe- 
dition as  the  nature  of  their  own  avoca- 
tions, and  the  difficulty  of  tlie  undertaking 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  admitted. 
He  was  anxious,  however,  that  the  House 
should  not  expect  from  the  commission 
more  than  it  could  possibly  effect.  The 
commissioners  were  invested  with  certain 
limited  powers:  but,  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry,  and  the  nature  and  tenor  of  their 
commission,  would  not  enable  them  to 
take  into  their  consideration  many  im- 
pontant  subjects  which  had  been  touched 
upon  by  ms  hon.  and  learned  friend. 
They  had  no  power  to  inquire  whether 
thjB  present  system  of  jurisdiction  which 
purevailed  in  the  court  of  Chancery  was 
right  or  wrong  [^hear,  bear!].  Tbeur 
inquiry  was  confined  to  an  examination 
of  the  practice  which  had  hitherto  pre* 
vailed  in  the  court  of  Chancery.  The 
object  of  inquiry  was,  not  the  Ifiw  which 
governed  the  decisions  of  the  courtf  but 
the  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  court, 
from  the  commencement  of  a  suit  until  it 
was  brou^t  to  a  final  hearing.  Their 
investigations  could  never,  by  possibility, 
produce  any  of  the  extraordinary  effects 
which  some  persons  expected  from  them. 
Another  object  of  the  inquiry  was,  to  as- 


certain, whether  any  branches  of  the  pre«« 
sent  jurisdiction  of  the  court  might  be 
advantageously  taken  away,  and  attached 
to  other  courts.  If  this  commission  had 
been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  reform- 
ing the  whole  system  prevailing  in  the 
court  of  Chancery,  he,  for  one,  should 
have  hesitated  before  he  undertook  a  task 
for  which  he  should  have  considered  him- 
self altogether  unfit.  In  making  this  ob- 
servation, he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
might  not  become  necessary  to  inquire 
into  the  system  on  which  the  court  of 
Chancery  proceeded ;  but,  he  did  mean 
to  say,  that  this  commission  could  not, 
and  would  not,  do  it.  Narrow,  however, 
as  the  limits  to  which  the  commission  was 
confined  misht  appear  to  that  House,  they 
would  be  tound  exceedingly  extensive^ 
when  they  came  to  be  considered  in  all 
the  minutiae  of  detail.  Every  branch  of 
practice,  from  the  first  process  down  to 
the  registering  of  the  decree,  had  been 
minutdy  inquired  into,  and  a  vast  number 
of  witnesses  nad  been  examined. — Having 
said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mission, he  would  add  a  word  or  two  on 
what  had  fallen  from  his  hou.  and  learned 
friend,  as  to  what  he  considered  as  likely 
to  be  beneficial  alterations  of  the  present 
system.  His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
stated  that,  b^  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  it  was  not  possible,  in  a  case 
where  personal  property  to  any  amount 
was  involved,  to  order  a  trial  by  jury,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  party  be- 
queathing it  by  will  were  of  sound  mind. 
In  the  case  of  real  property,  if  it  amounted 
only  to  20/L,  an  issue  could  be  directed ; 
but  this  pould  not  be  done,  if  the  property 
were  personal,  to  whatever  amount  it  might 
extend.  He  believed  that  he  had  had  aa 
much  experience  as  any  individual  in  that 
House  with  respect  to  the  dbposition  of 
personal  property  by  will,  and  he  must 
say,  as  an  honest  maq,  though  it  was 
directly  contrary  to  his  own  interest  to 
make  the  avowal,  that  it  would  be  a  bene- 
fit to  the  coimtry  at  large,  if  the  power 
were  vested  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  of 
the  want  of  which  his  hon.  and  learned, 
friend  complained.  Such  a  power  would, 
in  many  cases,  tend  to  msen  expense, 
and  expedite  legal  proceedings.— His  hon* 
and  learned  friena  had  stated,  that  very 
considerable  abuses  existed  with  respect 
to  the  transfer  of  real  property,  and  he 
entirely  agreed  with  him.  He  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  the  present  sys- 
tem could  be  defended  on  any  rational 
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groundii.  la  one  etse  lie  kuSw^  sf  bii 
•vn  kaowladge^  that  the  m^re  abstract 
of  a  title  had  filled  800  brief  aheeti. 
It  was  drawn  by  ae  hontei  a  soKcitor 
at  waa  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Lao* 
don;  who  nevertheleM  foand  it  inpoe* 
tible,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ttfety 
of  hie  dient,  to  compress  it  into  a  less 

Ece.  He  really  thought  the  attention  of 
BO  members  who  were  caUed  ctfoatry 
gentlemeni  ought  to  be  caUed  to  tfaiastate 
of  things.  They  could  scarcely  cea- 
ceive  the  extent  €^  the  taxes  which  were 
imposed  on  the  sale  and  other  conveyances 
of  real  property.  The  taxes  were  not 
merely  enormous  in  the  shape  of  stamps 
imposed  upon  conToyances^  but  the  in- 
tricacies introduced  into  title»deeds»  sub* 
jected  the  parties  to  long,  painful,  and 
sometimev  rainous  litigation.  Itwaohn* 
paasibley  that  with  common  hoaesCy,  rea* 
sonable  diligence,  and  ordinary  under^ 
standing,  tl^  great  atad  radical  aefecu  of 
the  present  system  might  not  be  altered 
and  amended.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
these  abuses  should  continue  to  exist,  or 
why  a  remedy  should  not  be  applied  to 
them.  He  attributed  no  blame  to  any 
one,  that  no  attempt  had  hitherto  been 
Bsade  to  correct  these  abases.  He  trust* 
•d  that»  since  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
bad  brought  this  subject  before  the  Hoose^ 
efectual  means  would  be  taken  to  ame« 
Horata  and  introduce  a  judictoos  neform 
into  the  existing  system.  Of  such  a  r»* 
form  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had  already  set  a^len-» 
did  example,  in  the  enlightened  principles 
which  had  been  adopted  \yf  the  goTem* 
ascnt  of  the  country-— principles  which,  a 
few  years  ago,  would  hsTo  been  de« 
Bonnced  as  chimerical  and  Jacobinical, 
but  whidi  he  bed  carried  into  secure  and 
ad¥antageotts  eflEect.  He  entreated  the 
ftgfat  hon»  gentleman  to  proceed  boklly 
in  bis  career.  It  had  been  wdl  observed 
by  lord  IkMDOB,  that  ^  time  was  the  great'^ 
est  of  all  iimoyators,*'  and,  as  that  system 
of  policy  which  piw?ailed  when  pur  com* 
ineroe  waa  only  a  twentieth  part  of  what 
It  was  at  present,  and  the  personal  pro« 
per^  of  the  country  was  not  a  fiva  hun« 
dreoth  part  of  its  present  amount,  was  ill 
aoited  to  the  present  times,  so  he  was 
convinced,  that  the  intricacies  in  which 
the  aysrem  qS  conveyancing  was  imoived 
anigbf  be  shnptified*  It  woold  be  necas* 
•ary*  to  proeeed  wMi  the  utmost  eaattsn, 
•D#  »ot  to  attempt  to  puU  down  utitQ  they 
ere  praparod  to  biMun;  blit,  tlrii  at 


least  might  be  safely  admitted  by  e«ery 
man  of  sound  understandhig,  that  to  that 
which  was  equally  bad,  both  in  theory 
and  practice^  it  was  high  time  to  apply  a 
remedy.  To  carry  into  effect  this  great 
task,  persoas  of  tlie  highest  qualifications 
should  be  selected  from  all  the  depart-* 
ments  of  life ;  so  that  there  might  be  a 
combination  of  all  the  legal  talents  of 
the  lawyer,  aU  the  extensive  views  of  the 
Statesman,  and  tSk  the  practical  acquire* 
ments  of  the  merchant.  By  these  meaits 
the  united  talents  of  the  country  might 
produce  a  system  of  law  which  might  en* 
able  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to  ob* 
tain  justice,  which  they  could  not  under 
tlie  existing  svstem  obtain,  cheaply,  easily^ 
and  eflbctuauy.  He  would  not  enter  at 
present  iato  any  disquisition  on  the  ex« 
isting  system,  stiU  less  into  any  examina* 
tioa  of  the  fBoHs  of  those  who  presided 
in  courts  of  justice.  His  object  was,  as 
a  member  of  the  commission,  to  find  wliero 
the  grievance  pressed,  and  to  endeavour 
to  find  a  remedy  for  it,  and  not  to  impute 
blame  where  rt  was  not  deserved. 

Mr.  Af.  A.  Taylor  said,  he  had,  manjf 
years  ago,  endeavoured  to  awaken  theal« 
tention  of  partiament  to  the  existence  of 
great  and  akurroing  evils  in  the  system  of 
the  court  of  Chancery,  and  of  the  appeU 
lata  jurisdiettcm  in  the  House  of  Lorda^ 
It  was  now  long  since  he  had  first  attempS* 
ed  to  prove  that  those  evils  and  dafocta 
amoimted  to  a  denial,  and  indeed  a  com« 
plete  subversion,  of  justice.  If  hon.  gen^ 
nemen  were  disposed  to  look  at  the  re« 
ports  of  the  committee  appointed  to  kk* 
quire  into  those  evils,  and  of  which  com-^ 
mtttee  he  was  chanrnuin,  they  would  find 
it  stated  that  so  rapidly  were  causes  ae* 
cmnulating  at  that  time  in  the  jurisdic* 
tian  in  qaestion,  that  it  was  judged  they 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  kM  than  five* 
and-twentf  years.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, he  focmd  it  difficult  to  convince  pee* 
pie  of  the  enormous  injury  that  resulted  i» 
individuals  firom  the  consequent  delajaia 
causes  and  appeals^  Of  the  eminent  in- 
divfdaal  who  presided  both  in  the  HooseoC 
Lordr  and  in  ite  coart  of  Equity,  he  imd' 
never  uttered  a  single  word  bat  in  the: 
spirit  of  perfect  good  feeling  and  respect: 
for  bis  distingdslrad  probity  and  taieass; 
bot  be  bad  a»  objection,  on  the  aeUe  and 
learned  lord'a  account,  to  affifv  to  the  com* 
■MSiioD  that  had  been  appointed.  To  him 
ft  appeared,  tiiat  tbe  pubhc  had  beai  so* 
rieusly  wrtoaged  and  aggrieved  by  the 
omceediugB  of  the  coilrt  of  Chancery^ 
S  S 
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With  regard  lo  the  appellate  juriidictioii, 
he  had  proposed,  tome  years  ago,  to  pro- 
vide asftstance  in  the  House  of' Lords, 
either  by  an  additional  number  of  lords 
for  the  determination  of  appeals,  or  by 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge  in 
that  jurisdiction.  And,  wh^it  was  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  that  after  a  twelve 
years*  hard  struggle,  lord  Giffbrd  had  been 
at  last  appointed  to  preside  with  the  lord 
chancellor  at  the  hearing  of  appeals :  and 
the  effect  of  this  arrangement  had  been, 
that  the  lords  had  reduced  the  number  of 
appeals  in  an  astonishing  degree.  Why 
should  not  an  arrangement  of  a  similar 
nature  be  adopted  in  the  equity  jurisdic- 
tion? Last  year,  he  did  not  move  the 
question  in  respect  of  these  delays  in 
Chancery ;  but,  had  he  been  present  on 
that  occasion,  he,  for  one,  would  not  have 
consented  to  such  a  commission  as  was 
then  named.  For,  who  was  nominated  at 
the  head  of  it  ?  The  very  individual  of 
whom  it  was  complained  that  his  conduct 
tended  to  encourage  those  delays.  Had  he 
been  gifted,  or  cursed,  with  the  utmost 
power  of  flattery,  he  could  not  have  told 
that  noble  and  learned  friend  of  his,  that  he 
considered  him  a  fit  person  to  be  put  at 
the  head  of  such  a  commtision.  If  his 
noble  friend  could  only  follow  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment,  which  was  always 
sound  and  excellent  when  he  did  pro- 
nounce it,  and  which  he  never  seemed  to 
have  reason  to  change,  when  he  could  be 
persuaded  to  hazard  it,  the  delays  of 
Chancery  would  be  much  less.  The  fact 
was,  that,  as  it  existed  at  present,  this 
Chancery  jurisdiction  was  perfectly  de- 
tested throughout  the  country ;  and,  in  an 
age  like  this,  such  cumbrous  forms  of 
proceeding  could  not  much  longer  be 
endured.  He  would  mention  a  case  or 
two  that  illustrated  the  evil«  of  the  pre- 
sent system.  There  was  a  case  recently 
adjudjf^ed.  It  was  what  was  called  an 
amicable  suit;  but,  amicable  though  it 
was,  it  was  not  determined  tmder  thirty- 
three  years.  Then,  again,  as  tp  the  ex- 
penses of  suits  in  that  court,  attributable 
in  the  main  to  the  same  protracted  delays, 
they  were  perfectly  enormous.  It  was 
admitted  by  the  most  experienced  practi- 
tioners in  that  court,  that  under  sonne  cir- 
cumstances, to  recover  a  property  of  3,000/. 
out  of  Chancery,  would  not  cost  less 
than  1,500/.  or  one  half.  What  was  such 
monstrous  injustice  as  this  owing  to? 
T^  :the  imroodierate  amount  of  fees  accru* 
ipg  and  accumulating  upon  such   long 


delays.  Now,  having  noticed  what  lie 
thought  to  be  a  capital  defect  in  the  com- 
mission, he  would  say,  that  there*  never 
would  bp  any  reform  of  the  court  of 
Chancery,  until  the  House  should  come 
to  a  vote,  as  to  the  absolute  necessity  of 
instituting  an  investigation  of  such  a  kind 
as  should  sift  the  whole  history  of  the 
system  of  Chancery  proceedings  to  the 
very  bottom.  To  no  other,  and  to  no  lets 
a  resolution,  would  he  give  his  support* 
What  could  furnish  a  stronger  instance 
of  the  shameful  delavs  of  the  court  of 
Chaocerjr  than  Mr.  Palmer's  case,  where  a 
petition  m  a  case  of  charity  was  delayed 
three  years  ? 

The  Solicitor-General  observed,  that  it 
had  only  been  before  the  court  for  two 
years. 

Mr.  Af.i4.  Ttfy/br:— Well,  fortwoyears! 
And,  did  the  learned  gentleman  consider 
that  no  grievance  ?  The  Fleet  and  other 
prisons  of  the  metropolis,  which  he  had 
visited,  contsined  numerous  victims,  with- 
out clothes,  and  in  a  state  of  despair,  who 
would  not  have  been  in  those  melancholy 
abodes,  but  for  the  injuries  they  had  suf- 
fered through  the  court  of  Chancery. 
Perhaps  the  House  were  already  aware 
of  that  affecting  case  of  the  two  widow 
ladies,  sisters,  who  were  interested  in  a 
property,  the  proceedings  about  which, 
being  in  Chancery,  the  attorney  managed 
to  hang  them  up  there  until,  after  a  long 
lapse  of  time,  a  writ  of  error  was  obtained 
against  him.  Pending  the  proceedings, 
one  of  the  ladies  died  at  the  age  of  Kl, 
nine  years  after  she  became  invested  with 
the  right  to  a  beneficial  interest  in  that 
property.  Her  sister,  too,  survived  her 
only  by  about  half  a  year.  Last  summer, 
when  looking  over  a  list  of  Chancery 
cases,  he  actually  found  some  that  were 
dependrog  as  lone  ago  as  when  he  himself 
was  at  the  bar.  if  the  commission. which 
had  been  appointed  did  not  speedily  re- 
port, he  pledged  himself  to  cone  down  to 
the  House  and  demand  a  parliament^ 
inquiry  into  the  whole  details  of  this  quea« 
tion.  With  respect  to  the  inefficiency  of 
the  commission,  and  the  causes  assigoed 
for  the  long  delay  of  Its  report,  he  would 
only  say,  that  if  some  or  the  members 
were  incapacitated  from  attending  it  pro- 
perly by  reason  of  professioniil  or  any 
other  engagements,  they  oueht  never*  to 
have  been  put  upon  it.  Untu  this  inquiry 
y:dA  granted,  and  the  abuses  remedied,  he 
hoped  the  subject  would  never  be  allowed 
to  rest. ,  In  his  view  .of  the  matter,  the 
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court  of  Chancery  was  the  greatest  evil 
and  the  greatest  curse  the  country  had  to 
bear. 

Mr.  Secretary  P^tf/  wid,  that  after  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  this  subject 
had  been  discussed,  he  would  not  have 
said  a  word  upon  the  question  but  f(ir  the 
direct  allusions  which  had  been  made  to 
him  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  In  one 
part  of  the  learned  opener's  speech  he  had 
directly  adverted  to  him,  as  if  be  wished 
to  impede  or  defeat  the  objects  of  an  in- 
^iry  into  the  delays  of  Chancery.  The 
learned  gentleman  had  said,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  commission,  was  a  mere 
parliamentar^r  manceuvre  to  stifle  effective 
inquiry.  This  he  positively  denied.  He 
wished  for  full  and  effective  inquiry.  He 
denied  that  any  inference  could  be  drawn 
unfavourable  to  full  inquiry,  from  the 
nature  of  the  commission.  It  was  only 
on  the  preceding  night  that  he  had  heard 
the  commission  which  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Scotch  judicature  praised 
very  highly.  No  commission  ever  gave 
greater  satisfaction,  it  was  said.  But  that 
commission  was  composed  of  lawyers, 
whom  the  learned  gentleman  thinks  unfit 
to  conduct  such  inquiries;  and  moreover, 
six  members  of  that  commission  were 
judges  of  the  court  to  be  reformed.  He 
certainly  held  the  conscience  of  a  lawyer 
In  higher  estimation  than  the  learned  gen- 
tleman who  was  so  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  it,  and  he  thought  an  honourable  minded 
man  was  better  qualified  for  being  a  me^* 
her  of  such  a  commission  because  he  was 
a  lawyer.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  course 
of  the  debate,  that  a  master  in  Chancery 
ought  not  to  investigate  accounts,  because 
be  was  not  an  accountant;  and  yet  it  was 
stated  in  the  same  debate,  that  a  lawyer 
was  not  fit  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  courts 
of  law,  because  he  was  a  lawyer.  But, 
what  possible  object  could  he  be  supposed 
to  have,  if  not  a  full  and  candid  examhoa- 
tion  of  this  subject?  He  would  fairly 
own,  that  lie  had  hoped  ere  this,  that  the 
report  of  the  commi»sioners  appointed 
last  session  would  have  been  made.  He 
thought,  too,  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  they  had  determined  to 
report  in  the  first  place  on  some  isolated 
and  specific  •  branch  of  their  mquhies^ 
instead  of  waiting  to  prepare  their  general 
report  upon  the  whole  of  the  topics  em* 
braced  b^  the  commission ;  because  it  was 
quite  evident,  that  any  such  general  re^ 
port  on  the  court  of  Chancery  must  of 
neceuity  b«  postponed  for  a  considerable 


time.  But,  when  he  considered  that  these 
commissioners  had  already  sat  seventy 
diiys ;  had  examined  forty-five  witnesses  ; 
and  had  adopted  the  excellent  rule  of 
rejecting  no  witness  who  came  forward 
voluntarily  to  tender  his  evidence,  or  to 
furnish  intormation;  and  when  he  reflected 
that  they  had  their  own  various  avooationa 
also  to  attend  to,  and  knew  that  it  waa 
their  intention  to  publish  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  them,  and  not 
merely  their  general  report  upon  it,  he 
could  not  charge  them  with  unriecessary 
delay.  He  would  again  ask,  what  pos- 
sible object  could  he  have  in  view  but  a 
full  and  perfect  examination  ?  What  were 
the  names  which  he  found  in  this  com- 
mission I  There  was  the  learned  lord  at 
the  head  of  his  majesty's  law  ofiicers: 
could  any  thing  like  a  toleration  of  un- 
fairness or  disingenuousness  be  dreaded 
from  him  ?  But,  if  the  guarantee  of  his 
noble  friend's  integrity  were  insufficient 
to  ensure  the  public  confidence  in  this 
commission,  would  it  not  be  confirmed  by 
the  names  of  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  i 
Was  there  not  the  hon.  and  learned  civijian 
(Dr.  Lushington),  whose  speech  of  that 
evening  had  attested  the  manly  independ- 
ence of  a  mind  that  would  not  suffer  any 
thing  like  evasion,  or  a  want  of  faith,  in 
any  such  inquiry  as  that  which  was  the 
object  of  the  commission.  The  language 
of  his  (Mr.  Peel's)  reference  had,  how- 
ever, been  complained  of  as  going  to 
justify  the  suspicions  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman.  But,  he  must  con- 
tend, that  at  the  very  least  they  were  as 
comprehensive  as  those  of  the  learned 
centleman's  reference,  which  latter  was 
in  these  terms — *<  Inquiry  into  the  delays 
and  expenses  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  causes  thereof/'  The  object  of 
the  commission  of  last  session  was  thus 
stated,  **  Inquiry  into  the  forms  and  pro* 
cess  of  a  suit,  from  its  first  institution  to 
its  close."  Why,  these  terms  surely 
opened  every  detail  connected  with  the 
system  of  Chancery  proceedings,  and  the 
Chancery  court.  ^\as  this  all,  however  \ 
By  no  means ;  for  the  reference  would  be 
tlnis-^**  and  whether  any  part  of  the  pre- 
sent jurisdiction  of  the  court  can  be 
removed."  Now,  with  respect  to  what 
bad  been  said  about  tlie  present  defective 
state  of  the  law  as  to  the  transfer  of 
real  property,  if  he  bad  referred  any 
such  extensive  subject  to  that  commit- 
sion  to  report  on,  besides  its  more  imme- 
diate ioquiriesi  would  he  not  have  renderv 
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ed  hiroaelf  liable  to  the  diarge  of  pur* 
posely  doing  so,  with  the  view  oFwitbdraw-* 
iDg  and  diverting  the  cooiniisaioo'a  atten- 
tion from  the  great  objects  of  Its  labours  ? 
He  wished  not  to  be  misunderstood*  If 
the  laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  real 
property  were,  as  the  learned  gentleman 
stated,  they  ought  to  be  amended*  With 
the  great  wealth  of  this  country  making 
the  transfers  of  real  property  very  fre- 

auent,  it  was  a  disgrace  that  our  laws  on 
lis  subject  should  be  In  so  defective  a 
condition.  To  reforms  of  this  description 
no  man  was  more  a  friend  than  himself; 
but,  if  he.  bad  proposed  to  add  this  to  the 
commission,  as  an  object  for  its  inquiries, 
would  he  not  have  been  liable,  and  justly 
liable,  to  the  imputation  of  wishing  to  clog 
the  inquiries  into  the  court  of  Chancery?— - 
The  learned  gentleman  had  quoted  Hudi- 
bras,  to  show  the  inveterate  evils  of  the  court 
of  Chancery ;  but,  if  they  had  previously 
lasted  one  hundred  and  fifly  years,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  a  commission  had  not 
made  more  progress  in  remedying  them 
in  Uiirteen  months.— Before  he  sat  down, 
he  wished  to  refer  to  a  motion,  of  whidi 
notice  had  been  given  by  an  hon.  baronet 
(sir  M.  W*  Ridley),  for  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  consolidate 
ing  the  laws.  It  was  his  own  intention  to 
persevere  in  his  attempu  to  consolidate 
and  amend  our  laws.  He  had,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hislsbours,  done  that  which 
appeared  most  urgent ;  namel]^,  repealed 
|ili  the  laws  inflicting  the  punishment  of 
death,  where  it  appeared  not  necessary* 
He  thought  the  learned  gentleman  under- 
valued his  labours ;  for,  he  believed  he 
had  repealed  nearly  one  hundred  statutes 
^--certainlv,  more  than  eighty*    He  had 

}^iven  his  best  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ect,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  commia- 
aion  proposed  by  the  hon*  baronet  would 
be  tne  best  means  of  accomplishioe  his 
object*  He  rather  thought  it  wouU  be 
better  that  parts  of  our  criminal  code 
should  be  taken  up  by  individuals  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  and  disposed 
to  detote  themselves  to  it;  and  who 
would  digest  the  reform  necessary  to  be 
introduced*  If  a  commission  were  ap* 
pointed,  be  was  afraid  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  which  might  ensue ;  and  he 
thought,  therefore^  it  would  be  better  to 
leave  the  matter  to  wdl  quali6ed  indivi- 
duals* He  would  qtiote,  as  examples  of 
what  he  thought  might  be  done,  we  laws 
of  larceny  ami  the  laws  relating  to  for- 
gery, which  he  thought  might  be  talno 


«{>  by  indindvals*  and  ooMoHdat^d,    If 
the  criminal  law  were  proceeded  with  in 


this  gradual  wav,  he  thoucbt  the  whole 
of  the  laws  relating  to  dUferent  aiib- 
jects  might  be  consolidated,  and  that  our 
penal  legislation  might  be  consolidated 
into  a  complete  code,  worthy  of  this  gteat 
and  enlightened  nation*  He  did  not  mean 
by  this  to  do  any  thing  more  than  thoaw 
out  a  suggestion  to  the  hon*  barooet,  aa 
to  the  proprietjf  of  postponing  his  motioft* 
If  he  brought  it  forward,  be  should  be 
ready  to  state  bia  opinion  more  at  length. 
He  was  convinced  that  great  naforva 
might  be  made,  and  he  was  only  aaaioua 
that  the  most  e&etual  mode  aught  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  refer  to  a  paaaago 
from  Mr.  Miller's  book  on  the  abases  of 
Chancery.  That  author  atated,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  hope  for  any  reform  or  im« 
provcnoent  in  the  system,  so  long  aa  the 
power  and  patronage  of  a  vast  niunber  of 
offices,  sucb  as  the  six  derks,  nMStara, 
cursitors,  &c.  remained  in  the  bands  of 
the  lord  chancellor,  who  thus  disposed  of 
numerous  po»ts,  some  of  them  mere  sine* 
cures,  the  united  salaries  of  which  ammiatit 
ed  to  not  less  than  between  200,000/.  and 
300,000/.  a-year. 

Sir  M.  IV.  Ridley  professed  his  wHlia^* 
ness  to  attend  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  and  would  certainly 
not  bring  forward  his  motion*  He  waa 
thoroughly  persuaded,  however,  of  the 
necessity  of  reforming  our  penal  code ; 
and  he  should  reserve  te  himself  the 

Eower  of  bringing  forward  the  measure,  if 
e  should  see  tlut  no  progress  was  made 
in  consolidating  our  p^lial  slatutea. 

Mr*  Hohkou$e  rose  only  to  aay,  tha^ 
judging  by  the  bill  which  the  right  htm* 
Secretary  had  brought  into  tho  House, 
the  measure  of  remrming  our  criminal 
code  could  not  be  in  better  handa*  Tko 
country  would  long  be  grateful  to  him  for 
the  Jury  bill,  and  if  be  carried  his  be* 
nevolent  designs  into  executioi^  ho 
would  add  to  the  high  characdor  he  ol« 
ready  enjoyed  throu^oot  the  ktogdooi. 
On  the  subject  of  the  debate  before  the 
House,  be  wished  only  to  aak,  and  the 
right  hon*  Secretary,  or  hia  hpn,  and 
learned  friend  below^  mi^ght  inform  Uaa» 
what  had  been  done  with  regard  to  those 
informations  whicli  had  beeft  filed  in  cami 
sequence  of  the  inqukies  of  the  ocwegrut 
sioners  into  the  abuses  of  charities  ?  -Ue 
should  like  alao  to  know  whaA  progrea^ 
had  been  made  by  ibeso  r 
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Mr»  Brm^am  Mid»  he  tbooUl  be  vtiy 
happy  to  Aotwer  hie  hem.*  irieed  to  the 
hett  of  bit  power;  bot  hie  infomatioa  on 
iheM  wbjeeti  etopped  ebort  at  a  certain 
peintt  or  line  cf  deflMrcatioD,  which  aepa- 
rated,  at  k  were,  %bt  from  darknete.  At 
to  tbe  prooeediagt  agatatt  the  truiteet  in 
Chancery,  be/oiM  the  inttitation  of  tbem 
be  knew  nothiag^-oeitber  did  any  bed^ 
elte*  As  to  tbe  conaMsakmert  ^  in<^iii- 
nng  into  the  abviet  ctf  public  cbaritiet, 
tbey  bad  pnWitbed  aaany  reports  which 
contained  nmcli  Taiiiable  aMtter.  These 
reports  were  contained  in  tome  twelve  or 
thirteen  rather  nntigktlj  and  decidedly 
bulky  fofioi.  Tbe  oommittienert,  he  mutt 
say,  bad  done  verir  considerable  serrice. 
Tbey  bad  inqnirea  into  a  great  many 
charities ;  aod»  he  aujght  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  those  charities  which  demanded 
inquiry  were  far  more  numerous  than 
would  at  first  si^lit  be  imagined.  Tbe 
task  was  more  dtfficoltt  more  extensive, 
and  more  operose,  than,  on  a  superficial 
view  of  the  case,  might  be  sueposed. 
Owing  to  the  reluctance  of  indiriduals  to 
come  forward,  to  the  reroute  period  at 
which  many  of  those  charities  were  found- 
ed, and  to  variouB  other  difficulties  which 
the  commissioners  had  to  encounter, 
those  reports  were  Masr^  longer 
than  had  been  expected.  The  infbrma* 
tion  obtained  by  tbem  was,  however,  of 
infinite  value,  and  exceedingly  curioue. 
No  person  who  wished  to  obtain  a  knew* 
ledge  of  the  charitable  foundations,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  which  were  established 
in  fonner  times,  coukl  consult  nN>re  satis* 
fiK^tory  authority  than  the  Information 
which  had  been  brought  Into  one  body 
by  those  commissioners.  Where  matters 
of  a  various  and  extensive  nature  were  to 
be  examined  into,  for  tbe  purpose  of 
pointing  out  what  ought  to  be  done,  In 
order  to  check  some  specific  grievance, 
such  an  inquiry  was,  he  conoenred,  best 
carried  on  by  a  commission.  Bot,  where 
the  botioets  to  be  disposed  of  appeared 
in  tbe  form  of  a  series  of  statutes,  which 
it  was  inteoded  to  consolidate,  or  where 
ft  was  aoeaot  to  act  on  the  information 
obtained  by  a  commission.  In  those  cases 
be  thought  tbe  work  would  be  better 
performMl  by  the  bands  of  an  individual. 
The  unimpeded  labour  of  an  individnal 
-«-(and  it  ^ouid  be  remembered,  that  a 
asan  always  worked  more  pleasantly  and 
agreeably  if  left  to  take  his  own  course)— 
would  do  more  towards  a  digest  of  tbe 
siatutce  than  the  unequal  efots  of  a 


of  yetsons.  At  to  tbe  apiiticn- 
tiOB  of  this  principle  t»  those  viduminooa 
reports  wbieh  be  had  alluded  to,  he 
thouriit  it  woaki  be  attended  with  moat 
bentncial  eflbela,  if  some  laborious  indi^ 
vidual  would  apply  himself  to  tbe  task  of 
extractinff  firom  them  every  tbinf^  that 
was  valuaDle--of  condensing  and  bringing 
into  a  maderate  ooaspass  all  they  contain* 
ed  that  appeared  to  be  curious  or  osefiil. 
He  was  sure  that  such  a  project  would, 
in  everv  way,  be  well  worthy  of  any  labour 
Uiat  nught  be  bestowed  on  it.  Even  tbe 
love  of  gain,  if  there  were  no  other  aii- 
mukM  te  an  exertion  of  this  nature,  would 
be  ampl^  gratified  by  the  project.  Tbe 
information  contained  In  those  repoiis, 
which  was  extreasdv  interesting,  was  at 
present  almost  entireiy  lost  to  the  pubUo ; 
and  be  was  perfectly  convinced,  that  tnudi 
good  might  be  effected  by  dissemmating 
that  infermatbn.  Independent  of  tbose 
rejports  which  eaumated  fttnn  the  com^ 
mission,  it  bad  been  his  province  to  bring 
into  parliament  certain  measures  eon- 
nected  with  their  labours,  after  the  eem- 
misaion  had  sat  for  some  time.  When  they 
bad  exercised  their  ftinctions  for  two 
years,  he  saw  his  way  far  enough  to  per* 
ceive  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  intro^ 
duoe  two  bills  founded  on  the  discoveriea 
they  had  made.  Against  one  of  tbose 
bills  he  saw  that  a  decided  opposition 
prevailed.  On  sounding  diferent  tndi- 
tiduals,  he  discovered  that  ft  would  not 
be  in  his  power  to  carry  both  the  Educa- 
tion bill  and  the  Charitable  Uses  bill,  and 
he  came  to  the  determination  not  to  press 
either.  He  took  that  course,  because  be 
was  afraid  of  doing  mischief.  He  a  second 
time  expounded,  and  at  great  length, 
the  principles  en  which  tMse  measures 
proceeded,  in  the  hope  that  he  shouM 
hate  been  able  to  abate  the  hostility 
which  was  manifested  towards  them.  He 
was  afterwards  attacked  for  sloth  and 
laziness,  because  it  was  said  that  he  did 
not  push  this  subject  forward.  A  more 
unfounded  accusation  never  was  made. 
He  was,  at  the  time,  about  to  retire 
from  parliament,  on  account  of  her  late 
majesty  having  expressed  her  desire  that 
he  shoeld  conduct  her  cause  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  as  it  was  held  that  it  was  not 
proper  for  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  appear  as  her  majesty's  leading 
counsel.  But,  though  he  then  laboured  un* 
der  indisposition;  though  he  was  oppressed 
with  a  variety  of  business ;  and  though, 
albove  att,  he  had  to  Mtefid  to  the  cotiH 
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plumted  ibtricBciei  of  the  late  Queen's 
case,  yet,  8o  little  was  he  obnoxiotis  to 
the  charge  of  forgetting  his  duly,  that  he 
bad  developed  the  subject  at  the  time 
in  a  very  exienisive  way,  much  to 
his  own  personal  inconvenieoce.  He 
cairied  the  two  bills  which  he  had  in- 
troduced to  a  certain  point ;  and  he  then 
found  that  parties  whose  scruples  he  re- 
spectedy  and  whose  independent  princi- 
ples he  admired — he  meant  the  Dissen- 
ters—ehose  to  oppose  with  all  their 
strength  one  of  those  bills.  He  then  saw 
there  was  so  little  chance  of  making  any 
efficient  progress  with  these  measures, 
that  ho  deemed  it  prudent  to  abandon 
them  for  the  present,  in  the  hope  that 
time  end  reflection,  and  the  recollection 
that  the  individual  who  introduced  them 
was  a  zealous  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  would  induce  the  opponents  of  the 
bills  at  least  to  meet  him  half  way,  and 
to  state  what  they  were  willing  to  do. 
He  thought  they  should  support  the 
Charitable  U«es  bill;  and  he  hoped  the 
time  was  not  far  off  when  he  should  be 
BOdbled  to  carry  that  important  measure. 
He  thought  the  present  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  carrying  those  measures, 
or  measures  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  he 
should  be  afVaid  to  hurry  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
because  any  precipitate  step  mi^ht  be  at- 
tended with  irreparable  mischief.  He 
did  not  know  their  precise  object^  but  he 
felt  that  any  premature  proceeding  at 
present  might  be  attended  with  evils 
which  he  should  deeply  and  sensibly  re- 
gret. He  knew  perfectly  well*  that,  in 
Uie  way  of  prevention,  the  labours  of 
those  cognmissioners  had  produced  every 
where  the  most  important  effects.  Many 
persons^  not  knowing  when  the  inspection 
of  the  commissioners  was  likely  to  take 
place— not  knowing  at  what  hour  the 
commissioners  might  arrive— -yes,  persons 
who  had  abused  charitiesi  being  placed 
in  this  state  of  uncertainty,  found  it  ne* 
pessary  to  set  their  House  in  order:  not 
knowing  when  the  inquiry  miglit  approach 
their  doors,  they  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  prepare  for  it  at  all  hazards.  Over  and 
over  again  he  had  received  letters  of 
thanks  from  individuals,  who  had  fairly 

£*ven  their  names,  admitting  that  abuses 
id  existed  in  different  charities,  but  that 
in  consequence  o^  the  appointment  of  the 
commission,  those  abuses  eitlier  were  re* 
moved,  or  were  about  to  be  removed. 
Others,    wrote   anonymoosly— for  con- 


sciencesake,  he  supposed,  statinggenerally 
what  they  had  themselves  done,  but  com«' 
plaining  that  their  neighbour,  belonging  to* 
such  a  charity,  had  not  taken  the  same 
course,  and  hoping  that  tlie  effi)rtsof  the 
commitisioners  would  be  directied  to  that 
quarter.  Frequently  it  had  been  notified, 
that  if  the  commissioners  appeared -iirith- 
in  a  reasonable  time,  they  would  find  such 
and  such  abuses  in  jexistetice.  It  thus 
appeared,  that  where  abuses  were  not  ac- 
tually^ examined  into,  the  guthy  parties, 
from  very  dread,  had  set  about  rectifying 
them.  He  wished  that  some  person 
would  take  a  portion  of  these  voluminous 
reports — suppose  it  related  to  the  chari- 
ties about  Exeter,  or  any  other  given 
place  or  places — and  publish  it.  If^ 
instead  of  thousands  of  pages,  some  few 
pages  were  devoted  to  one  place,  the  Jike 
number  to  another,  and  so  on,  and  a 
copy  sent  to  the  principal  clergyman  of  a 
county,  and  to  the  acting  magistrates^ 
the  statement  would  soon  get  into  Uie 
country  papers,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  each  charity  would  become  ge- 
nerally known.  It  wouldthen  appear  that 
charities  established  on  a  particular 
foundation  existed  in  those  places,  and 
the  abuse  of  them  would  be  effectually 
prevented.  This  would  form  tlie  most 
effectual  registration  of  those  charities. 
Instead  of  paying  a  shilling  for  making  an 
inounry  at  an  office,  an  individual  need 
only  proceed  to  the  next  newsvender*s  or 
boolueller*s  shop, '  where  for  sixpence  he 
might  procure  a  brief  history  of  the 
foundation,  and  regnUitions  of  all  the  cha- 
ritable institutions  in  a  county.  This  was 
all  the  infopmation  he  had  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  hoped  it  would  give  satisfaction 
to  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  West- 
minster. There  was,  in  these  reports, 
information  as  to  the  number  of  charities 
in  each  county,  distinguishing  those  whose 
endowments  were  above  ten  pounds,  fi-om 
those '  the  endowments  of  which  were 
below  that  sum.  This  was  rather  a  long 
answer  but  it  would  soon  be  over.  For- 
tunately, unlike  the  proceedings  in  Chan- 
cery, there  was  some  hope  timt  it  wonld 
be  terminated  at  one  time  or  other  [a 
laugh] . — He  now  came  to  the  subject 
immediately  before  the  House,  which,  9M 
compared  with  that  he  had  just  touched 
upon,  was  like  plunging  frttn  light  to 
darkness.  He  alluded  to  the  practice  of 
the  court  of  Chancery.  He  never  sbought 
of  that  court  without  recollecting  the 
words  of  the  poet — **Let  those  who  enter 
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leave  all  hope  behind  *!*  tliat  was  Chan- 
cery [a  laugh] ,  and  he  certainly  did  nnt 
wish  to  enter  there  if  he  could  avoid  it. 
In  consequence  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners  ap« 


check  on  the  Pope*  But  who  is  to  make 
the  necessary  inquiries  ?  Why,  the  de- 
pendants of  the  Pope.  This  is  }ost  as 
absurd,  as  if  a  charge  had  been  advanced 
against  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer*'' 


pointed  to  investigate  the  state  of  public  i  —  (by  the  way,  it  was  strange  that  the 
charities  throughout  the  country,  thirty-  \  learned  gentleman  should  have  stumbled 
seven  informations  had  been  Bled  in  Chan,  i  on  a  chancellor) — <<  his  conduct  being  im* 


eery  against  difierent  parties.  He  be 
lieved  answers  had  been  put  in  to  some 
of  them.  One  of  those  cases  had  been 
reported  so  long  back  as  1820 :  but  what 
had  become  of  the  great  body  of  them, 
be  was  at  a  loss  to  know.  Not  one  of 
them,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  had  been 
brought  forward.  [The  Solicitor-general 
said,  **  Many  of  them  had  been  heard."^ 
He  was  very  glad  to  hear  it.  But  he 
knew  of  some  of  them,  which  had  been 
introduced  in  1820,  and  of  which  he  had 
heard  nothing  since.  If,  however,  they 
had  been  thus  delayed,  they  were  only 
taking  pot-luck  with  the  rest  of  the  casea 
in  that  court  [a  laugh].  Having  now 
answered  the  questions  of  his  hon.  friend 
as  far  as  he  could,  he  should  conclude  by 
saying  a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  the 
commission  that  had  been  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the.  practice  of  tne  court  of 
Chancery.  He  did  not  expect,  he  con- 
fessed, any  gratification  from  the  partial 
report  of  that  commission,  of  which  re- 

Eort  the  learned  Solicitor-general  had,  he 
elieved,  given  the  exact  description  it 
would  deserve,  when  he  said  he  expected 
that  it  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties.  The  learned  gentleman  would 
laugh  at  him,  would  despise  him,  if  he 
pretended  to  think  that  that  commission 
was  calculated  to  do  any  good.     The 

I  towers  of  countenance  possessed  by  the 
earned  gentleman  were  very  great,  as 
were  those  of  every  gentleman  who  prac- 
tised in  Chancery ;  but  he  was  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  Teamed  gentleman  would 
find  it  impossible  to  retain  the  gravity  of 
his  features  if  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  de- 
clared that  he  expected  the  Chancery 
commission  to  effect  much  benefit. .  It 
was  wrested  from  government  by  the  force 
of  public  opbion,  and  by  the  expression 
of  sentiment  which  iias  been  heard  within 
those  walls ;  but  the '  objects  which  those 
who  called  for  it  had  m  view  were  en- 


tirely fruftl|^ed, 

in^eaking  of  the  Catholic  relief  f  been  saidlabout  The  commission  appointed 


peached,  he  were  to  request  that  a  com- 
mission should  be  appointed,  under  the 
great  seal,  or  under  the  seal  of  the  Ex- 
chequer more  properly,  to  look  into  his 
proceedings,  that  commission  to  consist 
of  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  Secretary  for  the  Foreign  De- 
partment, and  so  forth,  those  individuals 
being  his  colleagues  in  office.  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  if  he  acted  thus  ?*'  His 
answer  to  this  would  be,  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  very  absurd,  and  very 
unsatisfactory :  that  it  would  be  a  mon- 
strous proposition— a  very  mockery.  But 
certainly  not  so  monstrous  a  proceeding, 
not  so  gross  a  mockery,  as  if  theyput  ihe 
chancellor  of  the  £xche<{uer  himsdf  at 
the  head  of  the  commission.  And  yet 
the  commission  he  was  now  speaking^  of 
was  exactly  of  that  sort  [hear].  That 
commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  practice  of  the  court  of  Chancery, 
and  the  abuses  thereof,  and  whether  thos» 
abuses  were  owing  to  the  system  itself,  or 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  at  the 
head  of  the  court.  And,  who  was  selected 
to  superintend  that  commission?  Who 
was  called  on  to  control  those  abuses,  and 
to  carry  into  effect  the  wishes  of  the 
legislature?  Why,  John,  earl  ofEldon, 
who  presided  in  the  court  of  Chancerj 
[hear].  No  man,  he  was  sure,  could 
point  out  those  abuses  better  than  that 
noble  and  learned  lord,  if  he  would  speak. 
But,  he  had  not  spoken  on  this  subject 
for  a  whole  year ;  and  he  never  expected 
that  the  noble  and  learned  lord  would 
speak.  To  say  that  he  was  surprised  at 
this  commission  not  having  done  any 
thing,  would  be  a  ludicrous  assertion^^ 
to  declare  that  he  was  -disappointed  at 
their  efforts,  would  be  a  laughable  asser- 
tion, too  ludicrous  for  the  gravity  of  Uie 
subject.  He  expected  nothing  from  the. 
first;  and  he  had  just  got  w^t  he  ex- 
pected   [a  laugh].    A  good  deal  had 


The  learned  Solicitor- 
general,  inT^ 

bill,  had  said,  spealcing  of  one  of  its  pro-  |  to  inquire  into  the  Scotch  coortsl^  That, 
visions— «**  Oh,  this  clause  with  respect  to  .(however,  was  a  very  different  thing.' 
the  correapiondence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ^  There  they  had  the  assistance  of  persons 
with. the  see  of  JElome,  is  intended  as  a  [who  cacne from  another jooiuitryyao4  who 
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w«Mr  free  frot»  wf  of  tfaosa  ptcjiidieeft 
wkich  miffbc  Aland  id  the  vay  of  imfurove-' 
nent;  ana«  abo^e  all,  tfaej  had  the  benefit 
of  the  adf  iee  and  aNwtaaoe  of  lord  chan- 
cellor EldoA  fbear^.  However  hemi^t 
dMappreve  of  that  noble  and  learned  lord 
ae  Che  toperintendant  aad  censor  of  hit 
own  cenmet  in  hit  own  court,  he  really 
mmC  say,  that  be  knew  no  better  or  fitter 
nan  thso  he  was,  to  act  aa  aa  inquisitor 
into  the  practice  of  any  other  court.  He 
was  aaiLieus  to  do  justice  to  his  talents, 
te  the  acuteaess  of  his  understanding, 
aod  to  the  subtlety  of  his  mind :  and, 
admitting  these,  he  declared  that  if  he  be- 
longed t»  any  ether  court  save  the  court 
olCbancery,in  Eocland,  Scotland,  or  Ire* 
had,  hekoewaaindividualwhom  he  should 
au  Ifttle  wish  to  iufvestigaCe  the  profitable 
abuses  of  that  court,  as  the  noble  and 
lesra^  lord.  He  would  be  a  most  r^id 
invealtgator— a  nost  zealous  inquisitor 
into  the  errofs  of  any  other  court  but  bis 
own*  To  other  courts  he  would  deal  out 
the  UMMt  evea4ianded  justice ;  but  the 
noble  and  lenwed  lord  certainly  was  not 
the  person  whoas  he  would  select  to  place 
HI  the  heacl  of  a  coamiission  for  inquiriflg 
Into  the  practice  ofhis  own  court,  [hear^ 
He  only  Knew  of  one  instance  where  an 
individual  wsa  found  just  and  bold  enough 
ta  accuse  and  condemn  bin»eif ;  and  he 
suspected,  as  that  individual  happened  to 
be  a  pope,  that  the  noble  sod  learned 
lord  wouldi  ftiom  a  religious  scruple,  de- 
cline following  fats  eianrale.  The  pope  te 
whom  he  alluded  had  aujudged  himself  to 
be  buened.  He  accused  himself  with 
having  committed  various  crimes*— such 
as  the  pronouncing  false  judgoients,  de- 
lays of  justice,  extortion  &c. ;  and  he 
IwLd  hiiDself  to  be  in  a  state  of  mortal  sin. 
He  exdaimed  <*Judico  me  cremaris" 
and  what  fbllowed?  **  £t  judicatus  fuit—- 
et  cremalus  fuit— et  saactus  fuit."  f  Laugh* 
ter.]  He  feared,  however,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  would  stick  to  tl^e  estate 
for  life,  and  that  he  would  not  give  either 
to  his  country  or  to  hia  soul,  the  benefit 
of  hit  abdication.  He  undoubtedly  con- 
sidered tbe  noble  and  learned  lord  to  he 
the  last  asaa  who  should  have  been  ap* 
pointed  en  such  a  oofMnisstoB^ 

Mr^  J.  WUliwm  said  a  very  few  words 
ia  ntply»  He  again  referred  to  the  aulhoff. 
ity  M  Miw  Juslieo  Blackstooe,  te  prove 
that  the  ancient  hMn^-writers  did  net  aUbw 
thafcestent  ef  authority  to  the  court  of 
Chanuorj  which  was  ne«*  eentended  far. 
H#e>fasted  ateatgly  t»  the  twc^ 


tiant  possessed  by  the  cdurt  of  Chancery ; 
sod  concluded  by  observing,  that  if  he 
had  thought  proper  he  could  have  brought 
forward  much  stronger  cases  than  even 
those  which  he  had  laid  before  the  House 
that  evening. 
Thepeliuooawere  ordered  to  be  printed^ 

ConoN  Mills  Rbgcxjltxov  Bill.^ 
The  House  went  into  acommiuee  on  tlua 
biU. 

Mr.  HikMouiesaid,  that  at  tlie  suggealton 
of  others  he  had  been  induced  te  aker  a 
little  his  original  purpose.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  reduce  the  bouts  in  the  day 
whioh  children  were  compelled  to  work 
in  cotton  mills.  When  he  found  that  no 
workman  in  aaj  robust  eaiployment,  not 
even  those  persona  who  having  incursed 
the  penalties  of  the  law  were  sentenced 
te  hard  labour,  were  compelled  to  week 
for  so  many  hours,  it  grieved  him  to  find 
that  any  oppotttion  should  be  given  to  a 
proposition,  that  children  shimld  not  be 
(breed  to  work  in  cotton  mills  fiir  mora 
than  eleven  hours  out  of  the  twenty-lbur. 
WithiB  the  kMt  few  days  he  had  inquired 
the  number  of  hours  that  men  worked  at 
other  trades,  and  he  found  the  fi»Uowing 
to  be  the  filct^— The  mochino-maksffs; 
the  moulders  of  the  machinerj,  housensafH 
peaters,  cabinet-makers,  stOBe*masoof, 
bricklayers,  blacksmiths»mill^wright%  Ach 
worked  no  niore  than  ten  hours  and  a  half 
per  day ;  and  some  of  them,  in  winter^  only 
eight  and  a  half.  There  was  one  circom* 
stance  which  distinguished  cotton*mano>« 
fi^turers  from  all  others;  namely,  the 
high  state  of  the  temperature,  and  the 
variations  of  heat  and  cold«  An  objeo* 
tion  had  been  thrown  out,  that  in  caees 
of  this  description  it  was  riduailbus  to 
legisbte.  It  had  been  said,  <*Will  you 
not  let  the  mothers  regulate  their  chil* 
dren?"  He  remembered,  when  he  was 
at  school,  havin|^  read  a  similar  argumenC 
againat  the  abolition  of  the  dave  trade ; 
hut,,  did  not  the  House  legislate  in  that 
esse.  What  he  should  propose  was,  thus 
tlie  children  should  work  for  five  days  m 
the  week,  twelve  hours  a  daj;  and  how 
could  aajr  man  have  the  lace  to  a^  fot 
an  eoctension  ?  On  the  Ssturday,  he 
should  propose  to  take  off  tln-ee  hours,  in 
order  that  they  might  preMs  for  the 
repose  of  Simdi^.  He  coulcRwstiro  the 
House,  that  OMStera  who  employed  among 
them  15/KK>  operatives,  were  aaaaxioui 
ibrtheae  amendasente  to  bo  asado  as  ho 
Shr  Bobert  PmKs  biU  had 
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fun  Ad  ikH  adeqtriit^  to  its  pttrpose,  and 
therefore  am  other  was  required. 

Mr.  «/.  Smiih  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
his  hon.  frieod  felt  it  Decessarj  to  make 
tta  alteration  as  to  the  time.  He  believ- 
ed that  the  custom  of  making  children 
work  fbr  so  many  hours  was  prejudicial 
Ho  the  interest  of  their  masters.  In  Mr. 
Owen*8  manufkctory,  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment had  been  decreased  fVom  il|  hoors^ 
to  104 ;  and  he  knew,  that  as  mudi  work 
was  done  in  the  latter,  as  had  previously 
been  done  in  the  former  number  of  hours. 
He  believed  the  state  of  the  flax-milis 
called  quite  as  much  for  investigation,  as 
that  of  the  cotton. 

Mr.  HuskUson  said,  he  would  not  give 
up  one  point  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  iro* 
policy  of  attempting  to  reeulate  free  la- 
bour ;  but,  as  parliament  had  thought  it 
right  to  interfere  with  respect  to  the  cot- 
ton^mills,  certainly  the  more  fully  the 
provisions  of  a  former  bill  were  carried 
mto  operation  the  better.  For  this  reason, 
he  aj^reed  in  the  propriety  of  enabling 
magistrates  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  where  that  law  was  supposed  to 
have  been  violated ;  but  he  by  no  means 
believed,  that  the  diildren  generally  in 
cetton-4nills  worked  fourteen  hours  a^y. 
ife  was  glad  of  the  alteration  that  had 
been  introduced  as  to  the  hours ;  for  the 
committee  that  had  investigated  the  ques- 
tion had  recoimuended  twc^e  hours ;  and 
although,  perhaps,  other  chiMren  might 
not  have  to  hiboor  so  many  hours,  ^et  the 
intensityof  theirlabour  made  it  as  iktiguing. 
Taite,  for  instafice,  Uie  chifdren  that  la- 
boured in  agriculture.  He  had  no  doubt 
that,  if  they  investigated  everv  species  of 
labour,  they  would  find  much  tnat  they 
could  wish  to  allef ;  but,  what  would  be- 
come, of  ihpse  chihhien  if  ihey  were  not  so 
employed,  and  what  would  thev  do  for 
the  food,  clothes,  and  comforts  that  tbey 
were  at  present  receivmg  ?  Any  altera- 
tion that  should  induce  the  masters  to 
whhdraw  those  comforts,  would  be  only 
an  aggravation  instead  of  a  relief  to  the 
atfl^ea. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  aA  to  the  sad  con- 
dMon  of  the  children  in  these  cotton-mills, 
ft  was  enough  to  see  them  once  to  be  con- 
vinced 6t  it.  Hie  House  had  already 
evidence  trpon  that  point,  which  it  was 
impossible  |^  doubt. .  The  necessity  of 
Alia  excess  of  labom*  he  denied.  The 
people  at  the  X>anBrk-mllU  worked  only 
rOf  hours  a  day ;  and  those  mills  paid 
stfficibntty,  «nd  gave  employ  to  S,500 

VOL.  XIII. 


persons.  The  House  had  heard  much  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  No  one  could  reprobate  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery  more  than  he  did ;  but  the 
labour  performed  by  the  negroes  in  the 
West  Indies  was  actually  less  than  was 
exacted  from  these  poor  children  at  Man- 
chester, and  was  far  less  detrimental  to 
health. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  was  of  opinion  that 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  present  bill 
was  the  power  which  it  gave  to  magistrates 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
one.  He  should  not  oppose  the  clause 
limiting  the  labour;  but  he  should  h^ye 
been  better  pleased  to  have  had  no  alter-  . 
ation  made  at  all  as  to  the  labour,  with- 
out a  commission  first  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  facts. 

Mr.  Tulk  thought  the  existing  system 
one  of  atrocious  cruelty,  and  would  move, 
as  an  amend»)cnt,  a  return  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Westminster's  original  pro- 
position, eleven  hours  and  a  half  for  the 
daily  labour  instead  of  twelve. 

Sir  P,  Durdeti  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion that  with  that  clause,  the  bi)i  might 
be  lost,  perhaps,  altogether. 

Mr.  Philim  believed,  that  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  for  the 
children  would  be  to  throw  them  out  of 
employ  ahogelhec  The  present  com- 
plaints were  got  up  by  a  most  formidable 
combination,  which  called  itself  **The 
Grand  Union  of  Operative  Spinners." 
Thei'e  were  several  unions  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  to  be  used  against 
their  employers.  An  hon.  friend  of  his 
said,  "So  they  ought*'  [hear,  hear]. 
He  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  «*hear^ 
hear."  He  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  e^cls  of  those  unions,  and  if 
his  hon.  friend  knew  them  as  well  as  he 
did,  be  would  oppose  them.  He  did  not 
object  to  tlie  limitation  of  hours  in  the 
day,  if  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was 
called  for  by  circumstances ;  but  those 
circumstances  had  not  been  made  out. 

Mr.  Gordon  thought,  that  the  children 
should  be  defended,  not  more  against  the 
severity  of  their  roasters,  than  the  avarice 
of  th^ir  parents.  The  children  were  not 
free  agents,  and  required  the  protection 
of  the  legislature  as  much  as  the  slaves 
of  the  West^Indies,  for  whom  regulations 
had  be^n  made,  not  only  as  to  what  work 
they  should  do,  but  what  allowance  of 
food  they  should  receive.  The  fears  of 
those  who  were  alarmed  lest  the  cotton 
trade  should  be  destroyed  by  these  regu- 
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latioQA,  ought  not  to  weigh  against  the 
commoQ  rights  of  bucnanity.  The  hon. 
member  for  Westminster  had  done  every 
thing  to  conciliate  all  parties.  It  should 
be  recollected,  that  the  children  were 
now  reouired  to  work  twelve  clesr  hours 
10  the  day. 

Mr.  fiuskisson  wished  to  know  whether 
Mr.  Tulk  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
neDt ;  for^  after  what  was  said  as  to  the 
risk  which  it  would  occasioo  to  the  bill, 
no  good  could  be  answered  by  perse- 
vering in  it.  As  to  his  own  opinion,  he 
would  say  that  he  had  support^  the  bill, 
on  bb  own  view  of  it,  and  without  any 
commimication  with  any  of  the  parties 
connected  with  either  side  of  the  question. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Tulk  was  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  bill  went'  through  the 
committee. 

HOUSE  OF  LOADS. 
Thursday t  June  2. 

Burials  in  InsLAND  Bill.]  The 
Earl  of  Radnor,  afler  the  clerk  had  read  the 
act  of  last  session  which  makes  provision 
for  burials  in  Ireland,  addressed  the  House 
in  support  of  a  bill  for  repealing  liiat  act. 
The  noble  lord  said,  that  his  objection  to 
this  act  was  foimded  altogether  on  a  re- 
ligious question.  He  then  entered  into 
a  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
on  which  the  act  is  founded,  and  of  the 
transactions  in  Ireland  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  its  introduction.  The  act  which 
he  now  proposed  to  repeal  was  aprotec- 
tion  for  all  sorts  of  heresies.  Toe  Ian* 
guase  of  it  was  inaccurate.  Referring 
to  the  act  of  king  William,  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  same  '*  shall  stand  and  be  repeaJ- 
ed.*'  The  act  seemed  intended  to  enable 
every  sect  to  disturb  the  church.  In 
order  to  correct  this  impropriety,  he 
would  submit  to  their  lordships  for  a  first 
reading,  a  bill  "  for  resulating  interments 
in  Ireland  in  a  more  £cent  and  orderly 
manper.^ 

The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  could 
not  consent  to  such  a  hill.  The  noble 
lord  had  truly  said,  that  this  was  a  reli- 
gious question.  Whether  there  was  any 
thing  ungrammatical  in  the  bill  he  could 
not  say;  but  certainly,  no  measure  had 
ever  received  more  consideration ;  and  it 
had  produced  public  quiet  and  peace  on 
a  subject  which  had  previously  been  a 
source  of  disturbance.  The  noble  lord 
objected  to  the  words  *'  stand  and  be  re- 
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pealed ;'  the  lai^goago.  n^^  not  be.TOfj 
elegant,  bat  the  words  were  part  of  tftf 
common  lesal  phraseology  of  bills.  Tbe 
act  restored  the  right  of  burying  in  rao# 
nasteries ;  but  as  some  old  monasterieabad 
become  private  property,  it  was  necessary 
to  introduce  a  clause  to  protoot  that  pr«* 
perty.  With  regard  to  churchyards,  ii 
was  not  doubted  that  all  aectsi,  wiietber 
Catholics  or  Dissenters,  had  the  right  of 
burial  in  those  of  the  parish  in  whic^  fchef 
resided;  bijit  out  of  this  there  arose  an 
embarrassing  religious  question ;  namely^ 
whether  the  clergyman  was  on  all  occa* 
sions  bound  to  pmbrm  the  burial  aannoe « 
of  the  church  of  England.  Tbe  per- 
formance of  the  rites  of  the  established 
church  was  objected  to  by  many  classea 
of  Dissenters,  and  more  particularly  by 
Roman  Catholics.  To  obviate  this^i& 
ctdty,  the  first  thing  done  was,  to  tabt 
away  all  obligation  on  the  der^rman  to 
perform  the  burial  servioe;  and  next,  to 
give  to  Roman  Catholics  the  opportunitf 
of  reading  their  prayers  in  the  churchyard* 
The  act,  therefore,  profided  that  this 
might  be  done  on  notice  being  given  to 
the  curate.  He  knew  it  had  happened 
with  respect  to  this,  bill,  as  with  many 
other  measures,  that  it  pleased  the  axr 
tremes  of  neither  party ;  but  it  hi^  at- 
tained its  object,  and  those  whom  its 
operation  immediately  affected  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  it.  Q^iel 
had  followed  its  adpption ;  4md  it  had 
every  where  been  weU.received.  He  bad 
allowed  the  first  reading  of  the  bill ;  lmt» 
he  would  oppose  the  motion  bi  pdntiag 
it. 

Their  lordships  divided:  For  printing 
the  bill  1 ;  Against  it  SI ;  Jdajonty  30. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
TTiursdayt  June  % 
Private  Committbbs*— liONDOir  ahd 
Westminster  Oil  Gab  Bill.]      Mr. 
i/.  WhUbread  presented  a  petition  from 
the  director's  of  the  London  and  Wjest* 
minster  Oil  Gas  Company,  complaisMa^ 
of  the  manper  in  which  that  Dill  hiia 
been  got  rid  of  by  the  committee  above 
stairs.     Af\er  ajoi^  and  laborious   m- 
quiry  in  the  cbnunittee,    of  which    he 
was  chairman,  and  in  which  fifteen  or  «ix« 
t^p,  counsel  were  heard  from  day  to  day» 
a  number  of  persoqs,  mo^t^whom  were 
interested  in  the  Coal  Gas  compsuQuea, 
and  not  one  of  whom  had  attended  for  a 
single  hour  durii^g.  the  progress  of  the 
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ibqiiirj,  came  doim  on  ^e  last  day,  and 
toted  against  the  bin.  In  this  way  a  Anea- 
flure  which  would  have  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  had  been  lost,  and 
with  it  no  less  a  sum  than  $OflO0i.  which 
bad  been  expended  in  order  to  carry  it 
through  parhament.  The  manner  in  which 
prirate  business  was  conducted  in  com- 
mittees above  stairs  was  a  disgrace  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  7*.  Wilson  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity of  a  reform  in  the  mode  in  which  pri- 
vate business  was  conducted  in  commit- 
tees. 

Mr.  W.  Smiih  agreed,  that  the  manner 
in  which  business  was  conducted  by  com- 
mittees above  stairs  called  loudly  for  re- 
form. So  much  did  he  disapprove  of  the 
practice  pursued,  that  he  had  not  entered 
a  private  committee  room  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Tremai/ne  copcurred  in  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  reform. 

Mr.  Calcrq/i  said,  that  the  general  sys* 
tern  undoubtedly  stood  in  need  of  reform; 
but  it  could  not  be  denied  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  coosidiBrable  diikulty.  The 
practice  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a 
^estion,  without  hearing  It  argued,  was 
one  of  daily  occurrence  in  that  House. 
He  by  no  means,  however,  meant  to  set 
up  one  vicious  practice  as  a  defence  for 
another.  He  had  not  himself  matured  any 
plan  of  reform,  but  he  thought  the  best 
precedent  they  could  follow  would  be  the 
Grenville  act,  the  provisions  of  which  had 
been  found  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for 
the  abuses  which  prevailed  in  Election 
committees.  He  should  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a  special  committee  by 
ballot,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  consi- 
•der  and  report  on  the  merits  of  private 
bills.  The  conduct  of  private  committees 
above  stairs,  had  given  great  dissatisfac- 
tion to  the  public. 

Mr.  S^s  said,  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance a  measure  of  great  public  advan- 
taj^  had  been' thrown  out  by  a  majority 
ofmembers,  who  bad  a  dii^ct  private  in- 
terest in  opposing  it,  and  who  had  voted 
i^gainst  it  without  hearing  a  syllable  of 
the  evidence.  He  had  never  met  with  a 
ctee  of  more  gross  injustice. 
*  Mr.  Littleton  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, that  (Einy  individual,  who  had  the 
slightest  pivtension  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman,  onn  man  of  common  honesty, 
coiild  venture  to  conduct  himself  in  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  th^  members  of 
this  committee  had  acted.  That  any 
member  who  had  not  bMrd  a  tittle  of  the 


evidence  oii  a  priviite  bill  should  venturef 
to  come  down  on  the  last  day  and  vote 
against  it,  was  so  scandalous  a  proceeding 
that  he  could  not  find  language  strong 
enough  to  express  his  reprobation  of  it. 
He  could  not  think,  that  there  was  any 
resemblance  between  this  case  and  that 
of  the  votes  given  by  members  in  that 
House.  It  was  the  duty  of  private  com- 
mittees to  decide  on  details  of  winch  they 
could  only  judge  by  hearing  the  evidence  ;* 
whereas  members  m  that  House  decided 
on  prindple,  and  might  have  other  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  of  the  merits  of  W 
question,  independently  of  the  arguments 
which  they  might  hear  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Trant  concurred  in  reprobating 
the  conduct  of  private  comtnittees  above 
stahv.  For  his  part  he  was  resolved  never 
again  to  enter  the  door  of  a  private  com-' 
mittee  room,  until  the  business  was  put* 
on  a  different  footing.  ' 

Mr.  J,  P.  Grant  said,  he  had  abstained 
from  vothig  on  this  committee,  because 
be  had  been  unable  to  attend  it.' 
Though  ther^  mdst  be  a  grea^  number  of 
members  in  the  House  who  voted  on  that, 
committee,  and  who  now  heard  'their 
conduct  reprobated,  not  one  of  them  had 
ventured  to  contradict  the  statement. 

Mr.  Bright  recommended  the  imme- 
diate appointment  of  a  committee. 

Ordered  to  Ire  on  the  table. 

Law  of  Mbachamt  and  Factor.] 
Mr.  J,  Smith  rose  to  present  a  petition  on 
the  subject  of  the  law  of  Merchant  and* 
Factor.  The  petition  was  signed  by  the 
whole  of  the  principal  merchants  of  London, 
except  one,  who  refused  to  sign  it,i>ecause 
he  was  unwilling  to  sign  a  petition  to  the 
House  on  any  subject.  The  petitioner^ 
complained  of  the  operation  of  certain 
laws  relating  to  merchant  and  factor, 
which  they  described  as  most  injurious  to 
the  genersrt  interests  of  the  commerce  of 
tl^  country.  It  had  fallen  to  him,  some- 
time since,  to  introduce  a  bill  on  this 
subject ;  but,  from  circumstances  which 
occurred  ha  another  House,  his  object 
was  defeated.  Another  measure  was  then 
introduced,  applying  to  the  same  question; 
but  it  was  imperfect,  and  wholly  ineffi- 
cient to  remedy  the  evil. 

Mr.  Serjeant  On^ato  thonght  the  coun- 
try was  indebted  to  the  hon.  member 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Houie  to 
this  important  subject. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  the  subject  was 
most  important  to  the  commerce  of  the 
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country.:  The  petition  wiu|  that  of  U^e 
merchants  of  LoodoD ;  but  it  represent- 
ed ibe  opinions  of  the  merchants  of  everj 
town  in  England. 

Mr.  Huskifson  said,  he  was  not  at  all 
indifferent  to  its  importance*  and  if  anj 
measure  should  be  introduced  respecting 
ir,  he  was  disposed  to  give  it  his  best 
consideration. 

Mr.  Scarlett  hoped,  that  if  any  measure 
should  be  introduced,  it  would  be  so  intel- 
ligible 88  to  be  understood  b?  all.  For 
his  own  ,part«  he  did  not  unoerstaod  the 
bil  1  of  las  t  year.  He  would  not  object  toany 
measure  which  might  be  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  commercial  body ;  but  be 
hoped  that  it  would  not  embrace  that  ob- 
jectionable clause,  which  took  the  entire 
control  of  a  man's  property  from  him, 
apd  gave  to  another  the  power  of  raising 
money  on  it. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Imprisovmevt  por  Rblioious  Opi- 
nions—P«TirioM  OF  R.  Caei^ilb.]  Mr. 
Brougham  presented  a  petition  from 
KichardCarlllet  and  six  other  individuals. 
The  patitionerastatedy  that  they  had  been 
protecutedt  and  were  immured  m  diffi^eat 
prisona  of  the  country,  for  not  being 
Christians,  and  for  stating  their  reasons 
why  they  were  not  so.  They  prayed  that 
the  House  would  rescind  the  various  sen* 
tences  which  had  been  passed  against 
them,  and  admit  them  to  the  same  toler- 
ation that  was  enjoyed  by  other  Dissenters. 
No  one  who  knew  him  (Mr.  Brougham) 
would  suppose  that  he  was  inclined  to 
patronize  any  species  of  indecent  ribaldry 
against  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
He  considered  such  ribaldry  to  be  a  crime 
in  itself,  apd  the  very  worst  mode  of  pro- 
pagating any  kind  of  opinions.  For,  sup- 
pose the  party  who  held  such  opinions  to 
be  right,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  to 
be  in  the  wrong,  the  expression  of  them 
in  ribald  or  indecent  language  was  calcu- 
lated to  affront  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
he  ought  to  conciliate  rather  than  offend, 
if  he  wished  to  make  them  proselytes. 
At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the 
law  ought  not  to  press  too  heavily  upon 
them,  because  they  appeared  to  be,  m  a 
certain  degree,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics ; 
and  toleration,  as  well  as  expediency, 
required  that  they  sliouid  not  be  subject- 
ed to  that  degree  of  punishment  whicli 
would  entitle  them  to  be  considered  ai^ 
martyrs  to  the  princ^es,  auch  as  they 
were,  that  they  profoiss^    IS  dl«y  \m 


taken  a  kad  nay  to  aMaofc  the  r^igum  q€ 
tlie  country,  it.  was  incumbent  upon  ua 
not  to  take  a  bad  way  tf  defend  iti  and 
the  worst  of  all  possible  ways  would  oe  ta 
inflict  severer  punishment  than  their  of- 
fences required*  Having  thus  endeaiour^ 
ed  to  guard  himself  aeamst  misconstrue^ 
tion,  he  would  say,  that  he  could  con- 
ceive no  harm  as  hkely  to  accrue  to  re- 
ligion from  fair  and  free  discussion;  and. 
thsLi  until  the  mode  of  discussion  became 
so  o&nsive  as  to  excite  against  it  the, 
feelings  of  almost  every  man  in  the  ooun- 
try,  prosecutions  for  blasphemy  were 
among  the  very  worst  metboda  of  debad- 
ing  religion.  That  was  his  deliberate  and 
sincere  opinion  ^  for  he  could  hardly  pon- 
ceive  any  uAStance  in  which  toleration 
could  be  carried  too  far,  either  to  tlie  re^ 
l^ion  professed  or  to  the  persons  proies- 
smg  it. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  a^^reed,  that  proea^ 
cutions  should  not  bo  instituted  on  the 
score  of  religious  opinions*  so  long  aa 
those  opinions  were  expressed  ia  fair  and 
temperate  language;  but,  be  contended* 
that  as  soon  as  they  tented  themselves  in 
scurrilous  attacks  on  established  insUtu- 
tionst  they  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
civil  authorities.  He  maintained  that  tbp 
libels  published  by  Carlile  and  his  fellow, 
petitioners  were  revolting  to  the  fceU 
mgs  of  every  moral  mat^  in  the  coimtry, 
and  were  therefore  properly  selected  mr 
prosecution.  He  did  not  see  how  Carlile 
could  be  held  up  as  an  object  of  meror* 
So  far  from  expressing  any  contrition  (or 
the  offence  he  had  committed,  be  gloried 
in  it,  and  not  only  boasted  that  he  would 
continue  to  repeat  it,  but  actually  carried 
his  boast  into  execution.  To  ma  sister, 
the  mercy  of  the  Crown  had  been  extend* 
ed ;  and  she  had  shown  herself  not  unde« 
serving  of  it,  by  refusing  to  participate  any 
further  in  the  olaspbemous  publicatiooa  of 
her  brother. 

Mr.  Monck  ridiculed  the  idea  of  de< 
fending  religion  by  prosecution.  Thara 
was  no  law  in  America  against  blasphamyt 
and  yet  no  country  in  the  world  was  mora 
free  from  blasphemous  publications. 

Sir  F.  BurdeU  contanded,  that  aU  pro- 
soQUtions  for  reiigioua  c^iniaoa  were  in- 
e;K|>edient.  It  wa#  agreed  on  all  baadsb 
that  religious  opiniom  ought  to  be  toler* 
ated  so  long  as  thoy  were^pressed  in 
temperate  huiguage;  but  it  was  now  ar« 
guedi  that  as  aooo  as  those  opiniona  war9 
so  expressed  a^  to  disgpst  every  honesi 
mh»df  tboit^yi^(  (olHiviHie^  w^td 
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pm»i«tiiii^u*  Now,,  it  iippfan4  t»  bim 
tbatupder  lu^  oircumtUnqef  thtj  ought 
^•t  ^)  be  noticed ;  because  if  tbeji  wer^  m 
poiaoiioivi  M  VM  fe|^e»^led«  It^  etm* 
med  along  with  tbem  tbeir  oma  antidote. 
If  Mr.  CiM^liie  bad  not  be^o  j^r^s^cHiedr 
by  tba  go?orfu^«oc,  he  would  at  tbi#  ipo<> 
ipent  04VQ  beoo  totally  VAbeard  of; 
iKbecaM^  by  pco#e^ting  bioi,  tfie  gp^§mr 
menl  hid  gi?ea  hi«9  a  notoriety  wbi^  be 
coald  9oi  otb«rwi«o  ha^  acquired ;  mi 
had  gpt  tb^inaeWfa  inta  a  sciap^  firpm 
wbi^h^iey  found  fowe  4ifl|ful^y  in^  gfi* 
tif^g  o^^iqat^dt  The  inflictipn  of  gi^at 
sQverity  on  any  ipj^n  Ur  h^  opipionff,  00 
in^^aj;  bow  o^siio  |h^  ^n^^  be>  wfin 
tbo  mo»^  c^rtaia  way*  no|  to  waan  hiip 
fro«|i,  but  |o  ctnfirmbii^  jof  thi^eobiiox- 
iqut  opinions. 

Mr*  Brougham  paidt  M^aifofar  was  ibo 
puniiboiOAt  inflicted  on  tbaeo  petiUonera 
froui  baviog  put  downpi|bfioiMioo9  of  thie 
obnoxioua  cbaraoter,  tba^  thoy  wara  now 
told  openly  in  all  porta  of  tbo  town  [bear]. 
It  bad  been  saidt  that  if  tb^  di«fu«i»ao  of 
religious  truths  were  oalmly  conductedt  it 
ought  to  be  p^rmittedt  A  woodoffvl  ad* 
qiission  truly ;  Why,  wher?  would  bo  tho 
use  of  tho  discussion  of  religion,  if  tba  avr 
gumentT^asto  beafl  oo  one  side?  Ho 
tben  pointed  out  tboglaripg  incopaistoncy 
of  denying  to  the  poor  tho  right  of  roadipg 
any  discussion  upon  tba  truths  of  Chria* 
tianity,  and  of  allowing  to  the  rich  tho 
privilega  of  having  in  their  libraries  the 
works  of  Gibbon,  and  all  such  writers* 

Mr.  Hum^  said,  tliat  this  was  tho  only 
country  in  Europe  where  individuals  wore 
iu^riaoned  for  rsligtous  opipionst  If  our 
prisons  continued  to  bo  fiUtid  with  in* 
dividuals  suffering  for  raligipus  opinioaBi 
England  would  succeed  to  tho  vaosAt 
post  of  inquisitor-general  for  Europe. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  it  was  ridiculous  to  talk 
of  the  prisons  of  the  country  bejug  filled 
with  sufferers  for  religiqus  C|»iQions»  whan 
there  wane  not  niore  than  eleven  persons 
confined  for  blasphemous  publicatioos; 
and  of  that  number  five  Imd  beau  pror 
secuted  sioco  his  accassion  to  his  prasant 
office, 

Tho  AH^rney-Gwfral  oontandadi  lliat 
tho  prosecutions  bad  boaa  i^fisotual  in 
suppressing  Mas^oaaous  puUicatiaif  1 
and  eJ^guad,  tJhait  it  waa  uafair  to  blame 
ministers  f<)r  keeping  these  individuals  in 
pjrison»  when  thay  wara  consigned  to  it 
bty  a  sentooce  of  dia  ooart  of  King's^ 
boocb^  arising  out  of  those  paasaeutAona. 
They  wars  nost  of  Iban  uayriiaiied  for 


be  woi^  #aji  tbut  H  more  bpr«ihla»  blaa^ 
phamoust  and  sourrilottf  |ibe(  boda^ita 
isfue«d  Acorn  the  proM*  Tho  juniaa.whoi 
hod  tried  these  pot|fion§rf  V'Ofe  Mi^ooitt 
sbocbad  by  tba  amrk  itsf^  ^ai>  by  thai 
loanoar  iu  which  the  pfitifiabad  aesimodi 
to  daf^ad  it« 

M^f  Smmgjk0iiL  did.  oottbbpia  the  ls«9 
offioarsfosMoseouMag  these  iodrai^ual^ 
but  railiar  far  leifioi^tbaaii  uUfiaseouteit 
until  tbeif  offnaoca  bad  siaasi  tissudsa: 
haigbl  aa  to  bo  tbovibt  fit  gmund  foa  ak 
taring  the  old  siatuta>  tow  of  |be  oouairy. 
Ho  Named  tbfw  fiMn  brii*ii«)g  doiao  wt 
now  acta  upon  tho  ooani|^»  without  trying 
the  elSoaoy  of  thoso  wbiob  weaa  ifi  asisW. 
eaoa.  Loag  befbrt  tb«ia  acta  wafo  pat^ 
sadft  Baobow  bad  kindly  o%red  tho  ihtoata 
of  savaral  iodif steab  lo  tka  knifa.  Wky 
had  ha  esospad  protacutiao }  If  any  nan 
desanrad  prosaoutiont  ii  vias  that  iads« 
vid^ual,  but  the  goaaniient  ahstaJntd  fraaa 
indicting  bias,  ana  oyiess  who  wer« 
equally  culpable  with  Vm^  in  order  that 
they  might  oapaat  Ibeir  offeaeea^  a»A  s* 
afford  a  pretext  foi  iMMvatiog  upoa  lb* 


oonslfttutioq*  it  bad  boaa  sai4  that  paaH 
soe^tMM  wara  aol  iaatitutad  bacjiose 
juries  wouM  Dot  ooovict.  Ho  had  ahn^ 
said,  that*  tboofh  juriaa  migbl  mi  bo  i»» 
cUnad  \o  oopviolfor  Ubals  against  thogo4 
vemmant,  thay  would  ba  aeady  aaoogb 
to  oonvipt  for  Uhala  inoitkig  lo  assaasiiift^ 
tioa.  with  regard  to  ^^Falmeff^a  Prini* 
ciples  of  NatMO*'  he  woold  undertake  to 
8ay»  thot  it  was  not  half  so  bad  as  an?  ^ab« 
lioation  of  Hume  or  Gibbon.  Voiuhra'a 
works  were  fiiU  of  ribaldry  and  indeoan^, 
and  yet  ibay  h^d  not  been  proaecutad  fov 
corrupting  the  morals  of  the  ladiea  aad 
aeptlaoieo  at  the  wast  end  of  the  town. 
If  woi^  of  thia  description  ware  to  be 
proaecttied,  the  prasacutiona  sboald  b^ 
directed  to  the  works  read  by  the  rich* 
iaatmd  of  beiag  confined  to  works  seed 
exolusiyolv  by  the  poor. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BaviAL  or  i^mm  Bvbbls  Act.]  The 
AUf^rm^'Ommal  roee,  for  the  purpose  of 
naaving  lor  leave  ta  hriag  in  a  biU  to  ro» 
peal  so  miM^  of  the  act  of  the  6th  Cbao* 
let  oap.  1&»  camroosly  oaUcd  the  BubUe 
Act»  as  ralatfad  to  Joint«atodk  coeapanies* 
He  would  shortly  state  to  the  House  bia^ 
otjoct  ia  intfadticing  this  bill.  The  act 
to  whkb  is  iwlated  had  of  lata  carailedl 
conaidapri^la  disottslon  in  the  oauna  of 
lav  aad  ^quityt  and  it  appaered  to  bo 
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Mveed  on  ftU  Imri^  tlHii  iis  meaniDg  and 
elbct  were  altogether  iminteiHgiMe*  It 
irai»'«i  itett  imj^Mtible  to  atoertam  wlMt 
iMd  been  the  inteotion  of  the  lemhftare 
ai<  fawiog  that  aot.  Wbeoi  coupled  with 
this  fact,  it  was  reecdleoted» .  that  the 
peoaltj  imposed  bjthe  aot^  was^  among 
others,  that  persona  offBoding  should  be 
gaMty  of  a  prsMiiatiiaey^-^hat  was  to  say, 
that  diej  shouM  incur  the  hear? iest-penalcy 
for  oomoKHiDg  as  oifiMiee  against  an  on- 
inteiligible  aot  of  parliMdODt— be  thought 
he  nSed  slate  no  flsore  to  iadiiee  the 
House  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  ne- 
osssi^  of  repealing  this  act.  But,  there 
were  other  pounds  which  maniteted  that 
neoessitjF  stdl  more  strongly.  From  the- 
year  1720,  the  year  in  which  it  was  passed, 
down  to  the  present  time,  Joint-stoek 
companies  had  been  loraied  for  the  most 
useful  and  .laudable  purposes,  and  many 
of  ihem  still  osisted.  Some  of  them  had 
been  the  means  of  acquiriog  great  wealth 
to  the  incMduals  connected  with  them, 
and  also  adfantageoos  to  the  public. 
Among  them,  the  companies  lor  the  in- 
suraooe  of  litres*  and  property  were  the 
most  eminent ;  and  all  of  those,  under  the 
interpretation  which  was  sometinms  put 

ra  this  act,  were  said  to  be  iUoffal  For 
protection,  then,  of.  these  inlifiduafth 
it  was  hi^ly  expedient  to  repeal  part  of 
the  existing  law.  He  might  be  asked^ 
whether  it  was  his  intention  to  propose 
any  prorlsion  instead  of  it  ?  Ana  to  tlus 
he  must  reply,  that  he  had  at  first  in* 
tended  to  do  so,  but  that,  afker  haviag 
▼enr  attenti? ely  considered  the  subject,  he 
had  been  convinced  that  to  do  so  would 
be  at  oncedifficuit,  unwise,  and  impolitic. 
The  reasons  which  had  induced  bun  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
legislate  on  this  subject  at  all  were,  that 
«p  to  the  period  of  passing  the  Bubble 
act,  although  the  comoMrce  of  the  coun- 
try had  beenextended  to  a  very  important 
degree,  no  legal  enactments  haa  been 
considered  necessary.  After  the  events 
which  gave  rise  to  this  act  in  1720,  with 
the  «xcqption  of  a  criminal  prosecution, 
Ihe  nature  of  which  was  not  very  clearly 
understood,  and  which  took  place  two 
icears  afterwards,  no  legal  proceedings 
bad  been  had  under  it,  until  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  It  had,  in  fiiet,  become  a 
dead  letter;  and  he  had  therefore  a 
right  to  conclude  that  no  such  law  was 
necessary.  It  could  not  be  objected,  in 
answer  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  it 
had  not  been  exercised  because  it  had 
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acicoiiipliAed  thi^  objects  ibr  wincn  "H  was 
passed,  becaute  thi^  hsd  been  done  before, 
mid  eompanies  were  established  shortly 
afterwarcb  which  had  cpntimied  ever  stnee. 
If  any  other  hon.gentle»ad  tookadiftrent 
view  of  the  matter,  it  would  be  competent 
to  him  to  bring  in  a  bill  forteg^ting 
companies  nr  such  a  manner  as  he  might 
think  it;  but^  he  roust  be  permitted  M 
sajr,  for  fab  own  partj  that  he  did  not 
Uutfk  any  such  measure  necessary.  He; 
would  atid,  that  he  meant  to  insert  ia  the 
bill  be*  should  bring  in,  a  provision  that 
it  was  not  to  interfere  with  any  proceed- 
ings-now  depending  iti  any  of  Uie  courto, 
biH  that  they  were  to  be  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  lt«to6d  when  those  pro- 
cecdings  were  commenced.  There  was 
another  provision  which  he  meant  to  add, 
with  a  view  of  facilitatmg  the  granting 
of  charters  by  the  Crown  to  comanies 
for  trading  and  other  purposes.  Under 
.the  charters  as  they  were  commonly 
granted,  the  persons  incorporated  were 
not  individually  liable  for  any  of  the  debts 
of  the  oompany,  but  only  so  far  as  the 
corporatepropiBrtyextended.  Thisdrcum- 
ftance  caused  considerable  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to' 
advise  the  Crown  to  grant  diartcArs.' 
Persons  wishing  to  form  a  company  were 
therefore  obli^  to  apply,  in  the  first 
place,  to  parliament,  for  an  act  enriHing 
the  Crown  to  grant  a  charter,  and  after- 
wards for  the  charter,  thus  doubling  the 
expense.  To  remedy  this,  he  dbould 
propose  a  dause  enabling  the  Croirn, 
whenever  application  should  be  made 
for  a  charter,  to  insert  in  it  a  provnion 
rendering  any  individual  member  of  a 
corporation  liable  for  the  debts  of  that 
corporation,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Crown  in  each  particular  case. 
Simple  legislation  had  many  advantages ; 
he  should  not  therefore  substitute  any 
act  for  that  which  he  wished  to  repeal ; 
for  he  thought  it  expedient  that  the 
Crown  should  have  the  power  of  exer- 
cising iu  discretion  as  to  minthig  charters, 
and  of  modifying  waoh  dharters  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  respective  cases.  He 
would  now  move,  '<  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  part  of  the  act 
of  the  6th  Geo.  Ist,cap.l8,  and  to  empower 
the  Crown  to  grant  Charters  of  Incorpo- 
ration.'' 

Colonel  Daviei  approved  of  the  motion, 
but  feared  that  the  learned  gentleman's 
bill  miffht  encounter  opposition  in  another 
pbcei  in»  a  learned  lord  who  had  abeady 
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expf«4f»d  bii  oplQiom  on  this  aiAiecl. 
He-regrottedthiittbelawy  m  lai4  oomi 
by  loi2  £lleoboroiigb»  in  deoidiag  a  oue 
on  this  %cty  had  not  been  adhered  to; 
because,  in  bia  opinioo*  that  decision 
sufficient!  V  explained  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  would  ha^e  rendered  the  proposed  bill 
unnecessaiY.  A  learned  person  in  another 
.House  had  uttered  a  geperal  exclaaa^ 
tton  ugainst  all  joint-stock  qompaniea. 
He  supposed  that  learned  person  must 
be  completely  acquainted  with  the  lavs ; 
but  if,  in  uttenng  his  indisdHmioate 
denunciation,  he  had.  sp<^ei^  intelligently 
as  a  lawyer,  it  was  palpable  that  he  had 
spoken  widi  the  utmost  possible  igno- 
rance, both  as  a  statesman  and  a  polSical 
economist* 

Mr.  HusUsiom  said,  that  the  ptoposi- 
tion  of  hb  learned  friend  was  one  winch 
be  concurred  in,  because  he  was  si^tisfied 
that  the  interefts  of  c^opimerce  required 
the  proper  encouragement  end  protec- 
tion of  joiot^stock  companies.  Wnen  the 
Slant  member  said  that  if  lord  Ellen- 
'OMgh's  decisioa  had  not  been  called 
in  question,  the  proposed  bill  would  not 
have,  been  necessary,  he  showed  that 
hv  the  possibility  of  that  decision  being 
msturbed,  it  was  highly  expedient  to  hate 
the  law  inade  certain*  That  decision  was, 
that  al(  companies  not  prejudicial  to  the 
public  interests  were  legal.  But,  where 
there  were  so  many  companies,  was  it 
fit  that  this  question  shopld  be  left  to  the 
consideration  of  the  jury?  Where  petsons 
had  embarked  large  properties  in  a  specu- 
Jation,  oj^ght  they  not.  tp  be  guaranteed 
by  some  secure  provision  of  the  .  law, 
instead  of  having  their  interests  lefk  to  the 
doqoence  of  a  counsel,  or  to  the  discretion 
of  a  jury  ?  He  bad  no  reason  to  doobi 
that  lord  £lIenborough*s  interpretation 
]of  the  law  was  correct ;  but  the  law  itself 
was  still  left  in  a  state  of  unoertunty, 
And  the  object  of  his  learned  friend  was, 
to  remove  that  uncertainty.  The  impulse 
which  had  recently  been  given  to  com- 
merjce,  and  which  would  in  all  probability 
be  extended  much  further,  called  for 
some  further  protection  than  that  which 
existed.  The  mere  provision,  that  parties 
should  sue ,  and  be .  sued  was  not  euough, 
as  the  inconveniences  which  w^e  evenr 
daf  experienced,  abundantljr  .  pf<nre<t 
His  learned  f^end,  in  bringing  in  this  bill, 
ha4  doneibat  foi?  .which  the. commercial 
world  and  the  whole  community  would 
be  infinitely  indebt^d^  to  him./  .  Parties 
^oujd  in  future  ^I>e.<si4dbie4  to  epter 


into  tbefr  speoalatioBa,  wMmwI'  any 
other  restriction  than  that  which  the 
Grown  would  exercise  ia  ptoaoanoinp^ 
upon  the  utility  and  proprietr  of  their 
designs.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  approve  of  the  proposition,  and  he 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  ex« 
perienoeany  opposition  in  another  quarter 
which  had  been  alluded  to,  because  it  was 
efvideotlytcalotlated  to  do  away  with  all 
the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things*. 

Mr.  K.  Dcuf^km  was  glad  to  see  this 
subject  engagmg  the  attentioii  of  the 
House.  Thwe  were  several  companies  in 
Scotland,  which  had  subsisted  for  many 
Years  under  an  impresaion  that  they  were 
legal,  and  without  the  least  notion  that 
they  were  incurring  the  penalties  of  an 
act  which  had  beccmse  a  dead  letter.  In 
some  recent  cases,  however,  greet  incon* 
venience  had  been  experienced  by  the 
pwrties,  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
aristiMr  under  this  act.  '  > 

The  ^Kofwy-goienii  said,  that  the  bin 
be  proposed  to  bring  in,  was  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Bubble  act,  which  applied  only  to 
England*  He  believed  it  was  intended 
to  propose  measures  in  the  otti«r  Hoase 
respeetiag  Scothmd. 

Mr.  i)€ifif9«i]i  could  not  amree  with  Ins 
gailaot  friend,  as  to  lord  £lienborough*s 
deeisioo,  because  it  left  the  law  just  in 
this  state  ^  ^  persons  composmg  a 
company  were  liable  to  be  indited, 
and  there  were  two  points  to  be  dih 
cided;  the  first  by  the  -jury,  whether  the 
object  of  the  company  was  benefioial  or  in^ 
jurious  to  the  public  i  and  the  second  what 
interpretation  the  judge  might  think  fit  to 
put  upon  the  words  of  the  act.  Both  these 
points  were,  in  his  opinion,  very^  unfit  to 
oe  left  either  to  judge  or  jury.  Since  the 
passmg  <^  the  act,  only  two  cases  had 
arisen  upon  it,  in  whieh  the  jury  had 
found  that. the  obieets  of  theoomnanies 
were  beneficial ;  but  it  was  neverUieieas 
a  subject  which*  m  its  naturei,  admitted  of 
so  much  variety  of  opiaioo,  that  it  was 
unfit  to  be  left  to  the  deoision  of  a  jutyw 
The  act  to  be  repealed  was  a  sneckseo  of 
the  inexpediency,  of  occasional  i^^ishition. 
It  was  not  passed  imtil  af^  the  evfls 
which,  it  preteuded  to  remedy  were  ovei^ 
and  at  the  end  of.a  cedoiy  it  was  the 
cause-of  serious  jnoonneniencesr  to  obviate 
whicb  auother  applioatipn  to  thelegblaluw 
had.beconie.  necessary*  As  to  the  power 
proposed  to  be. given  to  the  Crown  to 
grant  charters,  ha  queatiotted  the  pro* 
priety  of  it.  .  . ,    . 
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Jfdobs' Sac AitixB*]  TbitHoufeiiftv^ 
mg  retolred  itralf  into  a  oMnmlttee  cno 
tbe  EbgHih  Judges'  SmiiHes, 

The  CkaneMor  ofihi  EtehtKpm  Mid, 
it  would  be  mceawiry  ftir  him  to  espMA 
to  tl»  couiiuttev  the  itflie  in  whieh  the 

haoB  «»  left  by  the  iett  diteuMioii. 
e  origimd  resoiutiira  wet  ttitl  by  ftn 
ameiiiwiontt  for  e  fofther  Increaie  of  the 
tderj  of  the  lord  /chief  jcMtioe.  That 
eilieiidin«Dt  wai  lost,  and  the  retfointioa 
irarcarrM,  eompnehendiog  an  increase 
#f  salary  for  the  chief  justmea,  poisoe 
^dfet,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  tice-chan- 
oeifor*  He  proposed  striMeqetntly  to 
makle  a  i«ductiDD  of  aOO^  a-year  iVom  the 
silarieS)  sind  gsre  that  «»  an  inerease  to 
thetrethred  «Uo«raa«es.  He  proposed  to 
ariike  the  peamm  of  the  master  of  the 
rotts  SjS&OL  ^year,  and  to  give  the  some 
to  the  chief  baron  and  the  thief  juitioe  of 
Ubi  CoSMiOB  Pleas.  The  vetired  jiension 
bf  tbe  iddef  josCioe  was  8,8(M.  He  pro^ 
«Dsed  by  a  amait  addition  to  mate  it 
mfi&Ol*f  wWeh'was  the  same  allo#atice  ai 
that<tf  atvtited  lord 'Ohaooellor  of  ^ig^ 
land  and  of  Ireland.  One  ether  resolotioii 
mkidk  iie  had  to  propose  manled  the 
steaterasfraoiie  fees,  iMw  taken  by  tlie 
flhiefijastioe  asipart  of  his  etnolumeots. 
it  was  lor  the  House  to  4eterMloe  e^en- 
Andiy  <what  should  be  dene  wMi  those 
•fttes.  Tile  flatsaatieii  of  go^ctaiisnt  liad 
hiieninest«nsioa8lyfrren'«d  the  eonsi^ 
-deratioBf  »«dwther  soase  ^or  TMUt  vf  tiMse 
ftes'thri^aot  berabolidbedk^ich,  in  ihe 
ssay*  sJf 'sathig  mnedssiaiw  eoEpeMo  to  "the 
aaiturs,  Might -be  ¥iry  ijftMrfrabletf  ItM 
■Diiplaceia^^raataribuvdisM  eisthe  pSfMie 
tbiialiy.  Heweotd^s^vei'tbatUMMeifees 
lB4hrtnBBn>tiaie  ishould1>e  carfied  to  liie 
IwttBolidatedfuaNL  'Ott  ocie  poiat  the  go« 
njiBKiiKiirsa  htready agreed,  itretaieil 
to* Miuse  writaatf  e>ror'arhieh  Jinwe  hi  ifaehr 
mtms  M^cAmMy  ler  jateadsd  ^fdr  delay^ 
if -/the  aflteracioat  «hi4h  iheyantleipated 
afaa«ld  takeeffrei^'  SNiraj  would  •go^a  ooiv- 
Messbie  pDition  Hf  <Aber  iteu  hllbevtt) 
aeoshrablathy  tbe«faidfjastiee.  iHecott- 
clnded%iMm0g,  «hat«»«idltlonal>90(M. 
Mvapinraddadte  tho'tetfawi  *aUo#aiiOA 
•rtho'PaismJvdgea. 

Mr*  J.  jrs£iAwiSM»darge4J0R<lhe  aivan* 
iag«»of  ^nauigfog  tfao  wlarftsb  tnd  pen*. 
skNBS)'  soias'to  iaduoe^iheiieftt'tten  4o  «o» 
eept  the  lottde  4f  judges,  aad  co^iMte 
theaa  -«o  twapestioii  to  rtrtaain  on  l!he 
bench  after  the  decay  of  their  ftoillties 
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aud[  tMdily  itiWgfh  had  retibefM  fheat 
unfit  for  the  <hicies  of  theit  aMion. 
They  <»^^  to  take  away  die  adhesive 
poorer  or  the  betich  over  the  hicKnattou 
of  the  judge,  by  providing  amply  ^  his 
Mtiwmont*  The  retiring  allowance  ought 
to  be  i»ereu*ed  to  such  asuoi  as  wodd  be 
an  indooomeui  M  a  judge  to  reth«  firom 
tiie  bench  before  he  retired  to  the  grate ; 
fwt  now  vetfrement  and  the  coflb  were 
Hte  sattre  thing.  To  prevent  the  great 
oihehief  that  muk  fbllow  ftam  the  t:on- 
tlauance  ef'sueh*  persons  on  the  beneb, 
the  temptation  8ho\ild  be  sudi  as  to  mslee 
them  retire  the  moment  they  were  unfit 
to  hold  it.  With  these  views,  he  proposed 
as  an  amendment  an  addition  of  400^« 
a-year  to  the  retired  allowsnces  beyond 
the  dOOL  now  moved  by  ^e  d^aneeHor  of 
the  Bxeheq^ier. 

Mr.  Demnan  thought  no  case  had  been 
Made  out  fbr  an  focrease  of  salary ;  but, 
stt  ft  was  important  that  fudges  riiouM 
retire  when  they  were  no  longer  compel 
tent  to  discharge  their^uties,  he  though! 
k  necessary  to  make  an  ad<Htion  to  the 
ronroa  allowance. 

Mr.  Secretary  Fed  said,  that  the  pro* 
posed  scale  of  allowance  was  in  perfect 
aceordanee  wiUi  the  eums  granted  to  the 
lord  ehancellots  of  England  and  Irefaaidi 
on  their  rettreuietit. 

Dr.  Ln^ingHm  ^thought,  tbat  an  ade*- 
quflielsllowanee  ou^  to  be  given  to  the 
judges^  whose  inmmlties  aequlred  that 
they  should  retire.  Hededared,  upon  h^ 
iiotioiir  and  eottsdence,  l^at  he  had  seen 
Jvdges  i^raside  on  the  behch,  who  were 
teailly  unfit  to  hold  th^  shuatioo.  Asd 
whctt  tliey  ctmsidered  the  extreme  injuvy 
caused  by  one  wroag  decision,  they  cot^ 
iidt  be  too  cami^ms  in  preveotii^  ni^ 
8Uoh  ^toisions  ftwn  bdng  prdnounceo* 
But,  hi  cases  of  life  tmd  death,  a  judg^ 
eb^M,  fMVe  t\\  tfaibgs,  be  in  the  fdll  and 
entire  possesskHi  of  his  fbcuHies.  The 
increased  sum  .pnmesed  to  be  gireti  to 
the  fudges,  would  be  more  tbsu  eounter- 
bdlanced  by  the  benefits  it  woiild  confer 
00  t%e  isommunlQr.  Hiose'irho  looked 
to  ecbnemy  in  this  way,  fbrgot  thsft  wbHe 
they  4rere  saving  hundreds,  they  wer6 
squaoderhig  thousands  upon  thotisandB  in 
another  way* 

The  AUwney  Cfeneral  was  indueeti 
upon  niflftuie  reflectibnt  to  support  the 
amendment.  It  was  of  ^e  upmost  mt'^ 
portitoce  to  take  away  all  Ind^icemeot  tx^ 
judges  to  keep  on  me%ench  wiien  fheir 
iRcapadMy  hadtnade^thelT'r^treat'a  mett^ 
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of  oecenity*  He  knew  there  had  been 
iiittaoces  where  the  differeoce  between 
the  salary  and  peniion  had  been  a  consi- 
deration of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
a  judge  labouring  under  the  greatest 
w^ness  from  retirioff*  though  his  incli- 
nation would  have  led  him  to  do  it  cheer- 
fttUj,  were  it  not  for  that.  It  would  cost 
actually  a  less  sum  to  the  public  to  giro 
the  addirion  proposed,  than  the  original 
resolution  for  granting  6,000/.  a-year  to 
the  puisne  jnd^  would  have  cost. 

Mr. «/.  P.  Grant  approred  of  the  amend- 
neot,  and  said,  that  in  Scotland  they 
were  not  without  instances  of  judges  cling- 
htg  to  their  places  after  the  failure  of  their 
mental  and  oodtly  fiMmlties.  He  thought 
fifteen  years  too  long  a  period  to  exact,  to 
entitle  a  judge  to  the  retired  allowance. 

Mr.  Wh&nore  supported  the  amend* 


Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  the  amend- 
ment seemed  to  meet  the  general  feeling 
of  the  House,  and  no  duty  could  be  more 
gratifying  than  to  give  way  on  a  point  of 
this  nature.  The  disctission  proved  that 
the  inclinations  of  the  jud^  had  not  been 
at  all  consulted  in  bringing  this  measure 
forward.  Indeed,  he  had  tmide  a  point  of 
not  communicating  with  any  one  of  them. 

The  Chancellor  tftke  Eschequer  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  lewmed  gentleman. 
The  scale  of  retired  allowances  for  the 
otiier  judges  would,  however,  require 
some  correspondinff  increase. 

The  resolutions  for  granting  8,500/.  to 
the  Puisne  Judges,and  S,750/.  to  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  Chief 
Baron,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Vice* 
Chancellor,  as  retired  allowances,  were 
then  agreed  to.  After  which,  the  House 
resumed. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Friday^  June  3. 

UwiTARXAif  Marriaob  Bill.]  The 
Marquis  of  Lantdcwu  rose,  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill.  He  reminded 
their  lordships,  that  last  year  he  had  pro- 
posed to  them  a  bill  to  tbe.same  effect  as 
the  present,  which  had  been  brought  up 
from  the  Commons.  That  bill  had  been 
thrown  eut  on  the  second  reading;  but  now 
arMR  for  the  same  object  had  passed  that 
Hmso  without  a  division  in  any  of  its 
sMgesL  The  present  bill  differed  b  some 
iri(^eots  from  that  of  last  session.  Much 
flums  had  been  taken  to  improve  it. 
Mhdsters  of  the  established  church  had 
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lent  their  assistanoe  in  framing  it.  He 
did  not  state  this  fact  with  the  view  of 
obtaininff  any  improper  influence  over  the 
minds  of  tlieir  lordships,  bot  to  induce 
those  who  were  disposed  to  object  to 
it,  to  consider  the  subject  well  before  they 
opposed  a  measure  which  came  before 
them  under  such  a  sanction.  The  object  of 
the  measure  was,  to  remove  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  performance 
of  the  marriage  ceremony,  with  reprd  to 
certain  Individuals.  Every  individual, 
whatever  his  religious  opinions  might  be, 
was  entitled  to  have  all  obstacles  removed 
which  tended  to  prevent  him  from  celebra- 
ting, in  what  be  considered  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  ceremony  which 
formed  the  most  sacred  of  all  ties.  Every 
unnecessary  restriction  whidi  a£S^ed  par- 
ticular classes  of  persons,  in  regard  to 
such  an  object  as  marriage,  ought  surely 
to  be  done  ewav ;  and  on  this  subject  it 
was  their  lordships'  duty  to  give  every 
relief  which  was  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  state.  Only  those  regulations 
which  were  called  for  by  necessity  ought 
to  be  maintained.  The  different  regula- 
tions  adopted,  in  this  and  other  countries, 
resolved  themselves  into  two  kinds,  civil 
and  religious.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
in  as  far  as  related  to  matters  of  police, 
the  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  maintmn 
every  civil  right.  The  persons  for  whose 
beneiSi  it  was  introduced  were  ready  to 
submit  to  any  civil  regulation  on  the  sub« 
jeet  of  marriage,  which  their  lordships 
might  think  fit  to  impose.  The  religious 
part  of  the  question  was  totalljr  distinct 
from  the  civil;  and  all  that  the  bill  propo- 
sed to  do,  was  to  provide  against  tne  de- 
preciation of  the  sacred  ceremony  of  mar-  • 
riage,  by  regulations  to  which  the  Unita- 
rians could  not  conscientiously  submit. 
To  make  the  legality  of  so  solemn  a  tie  as 
marriage  depend  upon  declaring  ^hat  the 
parties  did  not  believe  to  be  truth,  was 
to  invite  them  to  do  that  which  their  lord- 
ships must  reftard  as  highly  improper. 
According  to  the  former  bill,  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  to  be  celebrated  by  the 
clergy  of  the  established  church.  That 
mode  had,  however,  been  thought  objec- 
tionable, and  it  was  therefore  provided  by 
the  present  bill,  that  the  ceremony  should 
be  carried  into  ethct  by  the  Unitarian 
ministers,  In  their  own  congre^tions. 
As  the  ceremony  of  marriage  was  mtend- 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community, 
it  would  be  proper  to  perform  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  same  ntianner  for  all 
3U 
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tMrians  existed  in  tbe  ipindsr  of  mmy 
laifkkters  of  tbe  eatablishied  ckurofa,  this 
node  bad  been  ^tbaodooed.  In  U>i»  sawe 
iFiuiy»  tome  of  the  ottiuslers  o{  the  esAa- 
faliflbed  duurdi  had  objected  to  regisi«r- 
ibg  the  Biarnages  of  persons  who  were 
untied  b^  a.  ceremoi^v  tocpaststeot  with 
tbe  principlee  of  tbe  chiireh ;  ai^  to  ohvi- 
aae  this  dtffic«lty,  the  UDitaria&s  were 
williDg  to.tske  upff)  theipaelves.tbe.lro^* 
hie  of  registering  their  own  marriages. 
In  fact^  Sie  bill  did  aotbing  nore  than 
afford  relief  fcom  regdlatioas  inconsis- 
tent with  the  consoienliDUfi  scruples  of 
individuals.  None  of  their  lordships  would 
say,  that.tbe  opinions  ofthe  persons  whom 
the  bill  proposed  to  relieve  were  not  tole- 
mted  by  law ;  apd  being  so,  the  law  ought 
to  protect  tbem^  and  faoililata  to  them  the 
means  of  duly  performing  the  most  sacred 
of  all  the  relations  of  doeiety.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  asked,  why  the  persons  for 
whose  benefit  the  bill  was  framed  wem  so 
acruptilous  i  Some,  he  was  aware,  might 
make  a  compromise  with  conscieooe,  and 
be  able  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  prcU 
priety  of  every  opinion  that  waa  consistent 
with  their  temporal  interests:  but  their 
lordships,  sorely,  would  not  eotctourage  a 
species  of  reasoning  wbicii  led  to  a.  dis*- 
regard  of  the  truth  of  the  moat  solemn 
declarations.  Persons  ought  not  to  he 
Ibrced  lo  enter  the  temple  of  God  with 
equivocation  on  their  ionguea»  nor  be 
■oade  to.  subscribe  to  what  thitj  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.  Wherever  sincere  and 
consoientioos  scruples  existed,  they  ought 
to  be  met  half^^way.  On  these  grounds, 
be  proposed  tbe  second  reading  of  this 
bill. 

The  Archbishop  of  Carderlntiy  ntidf  he 
bad  voted  for  tbe  bill  of  last  session^  and 
would  give  his  support  to  the  present, 
beeause  its  tendency  was  equ^ly  to  re- 
lieve Unitasiaaa  and  ministers  of  tbe  es- 
tablished cbnrcb«  The  scruples  of  the 
Unitarians  be  belieyed  to  be  smcere ;  but 
he  was  chie^  anxious  to  remove  the 
difllcuhies  in  which  ministers  ofthe  church 
were  involved  by  Unitarian  marriagesu 
By  this,  or  some  other  measure,  he  wished 
to  do  away  with  that  unhallowed  equivcn 
cation  whidi,  sanctioned  by  law^  now  took 
place  at  the  foot  of  .the  altan 

The  Bbhop  of  Bath^  and  fVeUs  said, 
that  having  stated  his  sentiments  at  some 
length  upon  this  subject  when  it  was  he^ 
fore  the  House  last  year,  he  woul4  trouble 
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their  lovddiips  with  very-  law  obaervationa 
upon  it  at  preesnt.,  He  felt  himself  bound, 
however,  to  state,  as  briefly  las  possible, 
the  reasonfi  whkh  ioi^Iled  him  to  oppose 
|his  bill.  His  objection  lay  to  the  princi- 
ple of  the  measure.  He  did  not  see  oa 
what  grounds  n^rnage,  according  to  the 
rites  of  tbe  diurch  of  Eng^nd,  could  be* 
considered  a  grievance  to  the  Unitarians.. 
What  were  they  called  upon  to  subscribe  ? 
Merely  the  parties'  names.  They  were, 
obliged .  to  rostke  a  declaration  *'  in  the- 
name  of  the  Fath^,  and  of  tbe  Son,  and  of 
the  HolyGhoat:"  but  these  very  words- 
were  used  in  their  own  printed  form  of^ 
prayer.  The  words  used  by,  the  Unkarians^ 
m  their  ceremony  of  baptism  were  these—** 
<<  I  baptize  thee  in  the^Muna  of  the  Father^ 
Son>  and  Holy  Ghosu**^  Tbe^  could  net^ 
therefore,  justly  object  to  their  own  fbrm 
of  pra3'erf  He  also  admitted,  that  thet 
clergy maa  who  performed  the  cereipony 
of  merriage  gave  to  the  partiea  benedic^ 
tion,  by  praying  to  God  toe  Fatbef,  Grod, 
the  Son, and  God  the  Holy  Ghoat,  to  blesa 
them<  Now,  if  they  did  not  think,  t(»t 
they  were  the  better  for  this,,  surely  they 
could  not  feel  themselves  the  worse  for  if.. 
He  defended  the  ministers  of  the  churcb 
of  England  from  the  charge  of  equivoea<T 
tion  in  the  performance  of  this  ceremony 
for  the  Unitarians.  There  was  no  ground 
for  such  a  charge ;  for  t^e  word  equivoca- 
tion implied  the  sagring  one  tbmg  and 
meaning  another,  for  the  purpose;  of  de« 
ception.  Now,  there  was  no  deception 
here ;  because  the  minister  knew  before- 
hand the  opinions  ^  the  Unitarian,  and 
the  Unitarian  knew  those  of  tbe  minister^ 
so  tliat  neither  party  waa>deceiving.orde« 
ceived.  The  ministers  of  the  chuKh  were 
therefore  neither  guilty  of  equivocation* 
nor  pious  fraud.  He  denied  that  the 
Unitarians  had  any  just  grounds  for  saying, 
tliat  their  consciences  were  violated.  Oc-^ 
casions  were  continually  occurring,  when 
points  of  doctrine  laid  down^  by  ministere 
of  the  church  were  disapproved  of  by 
some  individuals,  who  said  thel  they  would 
not  again  go  to  church  to  hear  them ;  but^ 
thai  was  no  ceason  why  the  ohurdi  of 
England  shottld  not  lay  down  the  puna 
doctrines  of  Cliriatianity»  If  the  minislet 
of  the  gospel  did  not  propound  the  tnil9 
principles  of  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  hew 
else  was  thcr  gainsayer  to  be  oowverted  ? 
II  this  privil^ge^weiie  ceded' to  the  IJniUi* 
Hans,  it  must  also  be  granted  toetery^otbe? 
sect  and  community,  however  erroneoye 
their  opmioDA.  night  bfy    The  deetril»  of 
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'lim  Unteiriaibigate  Mmh  Be  eitlm  io  bd 
^l(K>ked  uponoBUi  Csvaumd  sect-;  jH  Ms 
HtODccssiMi  i^as<oaktllaled  to  git«  a  spread 
to  the  opinions  ofithat  seet;  altheugii  ^by 
denying  the  divinity  of  .Christ,  the^  laid 
the  axe  to  the  root  oFthe  tree  of  Christian- 
ity Itself.    For  these  reasons  he  would 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be 
mai  a  seoandl  time  tbat  4iBy  tfaraaiaoAths. 
Hie  Bishop  of  lAeJ^dd  considered  tbe 
H>p]niont«f-theUiHtanans  as«tleriy  dts- 
«titote  of  may  fbundation  to  <tbe  word  «f 
-£k>d ;  but  sdll  h»  looked  upon  thek  pre- 
HMiit  aoatplaiat  as  ^ell  Ibunded,  and  con- 
'•idered  the  bill  entiibM  to  then-  lordships' 
imiprport)    as   lealodated   to   dvlnrer   the 
^dMf^h  «if  EngliMi  ik^m  the  soandaAoua 
:proifenaiionafis«Gh«i'3coniproi»ise  at  the 
4kltai!.    He  mm  a  fHdnd  to  toferaiion ;  but 
^edid  DOt'i^nMive  that  «tlie  ipresent  bill 
•-weuld  opemte  as  any  >eno»arageaMnt  to 
rseotariea. 

The  L&rd  Chancier  ireuklbe  glad  if 
4iny  one  vranld  lofbitn  him  what  wms  meant 
-by 4he  wi^rd  tUntoriam;  for,  if  a/Uditovion 
«w«8'a:pera«n  iufho  denied  the  diiinviy  of 
M^lai$u  then-  lomtehips^  before  tbey  passed 
this  bill,  must  &M  ptas  an  act  rendernig 
iit  'luwM  for  hina  ao  to  do.  Uts  lordship 
Jirefen>ed  to  the  «et  of  W^iiaa^  to  ahoinr 
4lMit  tbedenial  df  the  drvkihy  of  our  Sa- 
▼ioor  'mm  deblared  to  tie  a  ^criuie,  A^hich 
<aaib{ecit0d  the^paviy  gfoilty^i't  totaisevere 
-punishment.  Tbe  act  of  toleration  did 
inot  repeal  ttve  4aw«s  it  atooc)  Jbcifbtae*  it 
only  excepted  Ihe  pbvtMB,  in  some 'cases, 
'ftom  the  conatquanoes  of  tbait  which  was 
M  crinte  at  common  law  ^efore>cipe  jessing 
u9f  thttt  act.  If  it  t0K  a  crime  at  common 
^wto  deny  ebe  «Kf  iiiity  of  Chmt,  their 
dordthipB  should  begin  widi  rnpealring  the 
*coooxMm  ^aw,  «md  not' with  paasing  «n  «ct 
-af  pa^liaimeiKt  in  the  teelh  of  it.  Tbe 
Jaws  aad  Quakers  bad  marriage  oe«eme- 
nies  of  their  own,  and  be  should  not  bej 
wovry -to  see  «  bill  introdueed,  declaring 
4heif  Marriage^  to  be  taUd  ;  for,  illtbough 
-fheyWetie  excepted  kiltitdfiardwicke^sact, 
-yet  in  a  case  which'had  lately  come  before 
•him,  oonsldemble  doubts  had  :  been  raised 
as  to  the  validity  of  Quakers'  marriages. 
He  considered  the  doclrmes  of  ^he  Uni- 
tarians as  oaictiteted  to  wttrk  essential 
mischief,  4itvd  tfaereibre  celled  upon  the 
iiouse  not  'to  ^aanction  that  which  the 
judges  ^  Westmiaster-hall  tnust  deny  in 
judgment. 

The  Bai^l  df  Lkerpoel  ^d^aemed,  that 
^is  npble 4andtoarDtd triead^had aaid,  that,: 
notwithstanding  the  «et^r  tdarytim,  $k» 


eoionran-fanr  -was  atiH  la  force,  fint  bis 
noble  anfd  learned  friead  tawiards  the  eoa- 
clusion  of  bSs  apeiaoh,  bad  famished  an 
argament  agetost  hansel f;  for,  what  dM 
he  admit?  That  Jews  and  Qnakets 
might  lawfully  marry  according  to  the 
rites  of  their  oarn  coaanuinions ;  for  they 
were  excepted  in  lord  Hardwicke's  acti. 
Now,  could  Bm  man  assert  that  tiie  doo- 
trinas«of  tbe  Unitarians  were  more  at  ya* 
riaoce  with  tbe  principles  af  Christianity 
than  those  of  the  Jews  >wBre  ?  The  Uni- 
tariaas  denied  Jthe  <divintty  of  Christ ;  but 
the  Jewa  denied  the  :trmh  k>f  Ghrfbtianitijr 
<altogether-»-abey  blasphemed  and  cruci- 
fied'the  Saimmr,  ?whom<we  adored.  The 
saaie  argumest  would  apfAy^to  -Mahome- 
tana  and  Tarious  other  persuasions,  if  tbe 
members  af  them  were  sufficiently  name- 
rousiin  this  conntry.  But,  how  did  the 
hiw  :atand  at  present?  in  some  cases, 
asaraiage  according  to  Uie  rites  of  tbe 
ohuvoh  of  England  was  not  necessaiy 
evea  amongst  naembers  of  the  dimroh 
of  England;  for  they  might  go  to 
France  and  be  married  by  a  Itonum  Ca- 
tbalio.  Ha  to  ficottand  and  be  married  by 
a  'Boesbytema ;  and  In  both  cases  tfaie 
(marriage  wab  goad  «nd  hmding.  He  be« 
hered'that  if^  ^a  coantiy  iwhene  a  prieat 
jcbuhd  mot  be  )had,  a  marriage  was  peiw 
formed  by  a  civil  person,  that  marriage  waa 
also  va£diby  law ;  and  the  reason  was,  that 
'^very  possible  iisteiltty  might  be  given  to 
aiarriagse,  In  order  to  pretent  innaoralitT. 
Tbe  stron^t  argutaent  agaiast  the  bill, 
waa-that  which  had  been  urged  by  a  rif^ht 
Jviveimd  prelate,  who  bad  aaid  if  the 
concession  be  miade  to  the  .Unitariens, 
why  not  extend  it  to  eve»y  other  seet^ 
The  answer  was,  becaoseit  would  be  imposi- 
-sibletoframea  general  act  to-meet  tlie  oh* 
Jectrin  view.  They  had  an  example  for 
the  present  measure  in  (the  case  of  the 
Quakers,  tie  thought*  itbat  where:  there 
•was  a  ainoere  and  conseieatiotu  abjection 
entertained,  it  ought  to  be  respcetol.  A 
Jew  could  not,  a  Quaker  could  not,  a  Uni- 
tarian could  not,  submit  to  have  the  ce^ 
remedy  performed  .by  the  chuin:h  of  Eng- 
land ;  or,  If  he  could,:  it  was  only  by  cast- 
ing a  alur  on  that  church  ;  for  tlieir  lord- 
ships .constantly  saw  in  the  papers  state- 
raentsjof  jpraleste  which  must  have  filled 
them  ^with  .disgust.  The  church  had  a 
right  to  compel  marri^e  according  to  her 
own  rites,  amongst  her  own  members ;  but, 
asahe  did  not  asattme-to  be  an  infallibte 
4)horcb,  he  did  not  aee  why  she  should 
look  with  any  jealousy  janahe  docuioeatf 
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those  who  were  of  a  dfferent  coimmniioD. 
He  therefore  taw  no  objection  to  the  bill. 

The  Bbhop  of  Chester  said,  there  could 
be  no  qaestion  as  to  the  importance  of 
this  subject  to  the  Unitarisns.  If  they 
really  considered  that  by  submitting  to 
the  ceremony  of  marriage  in  the  church 
of  England^  they  were  brought  to  worship 
the  Trinity,  he  certainly  thought  them 
entitled  to  relief.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
their  sincerity ;  but  they  were  spurred  on 
to  their  present  complaint  by  a  sect  who 
called  themselves  <*  Free-thinking  Chris- 
tians/'  As,  however,  there  was  no  very 
great  grievance  imposed  upon  their  con- 
sciences, he  thought  they  might  submit 
for  one  year  longer  to  the  privation  of 
what  he  considered  a  right.  He  agreed 
that  the  present  measure  would  affoni  not 
only  relief  to  the  Unitarians,  but  to  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  he 
would  therefore  put  the  former  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Quakers,  and  all 
the  other  Dissenters,  before  the  passing 
of  the  marriage  act.  He  was  not  for  im- 
post!^ the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of 
the  church  of  England  upon  those  who 
could  not  conscientiously  entertain  them ; 
•but  the  Unitarians  were  not  prepared  at 
present  to  give  the  necessary  securities 
against  clandestinity,  and  therefore  he 
was  impelled  to  oppose  this  bill. 

Lord  Redesdale  opposed  the  bill. 

Lord  CaUkorpe  contended,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  place  the  Unitarians  on  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  Dissenters*  To  other 
Dissenters  who  did  not  deny  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity*  the  marriage  ceremony 
was  no  hardship,  but  it  was  to  Unitarians 
a  very  great  one.  He  would  not  impugn 
the  legal  argument  of  the  learned  lord  on 
the  woolsack ;  but  the  present  law,  admit- 
ting it  to  be  correct,  afforded*  in  his 
mind,  a  strong  reason  for  passing  the  bilL 
The  church  could  not  promote  her  true 
interests  better  than  by  conforming  her- 
self to  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
age.  Nothing  could  be  more  injurious  to 
her  than  to  place  her  in  opposition  to  li- 
beral ideas.  The  church  was  able  to  rely 
on  her  own  strength,  and  might,  without 
fear,  appeal  to  the  augmented  learning  and 
assiduity  of  her  clergy,  to  the  increased 
number  of  her  churches,  and  to  the  two 
great  Universities,  which  year  after  year 
sen!  forth  distingubhed  champions  to 
uphold  her  rank  and  maintain  her  security. 
He  supported  the  measure,  because  it 
would  add  to  the  dignity  and  character  of 
Ihe  church  of  England. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Friduyt  June  8. 

Wkstskn  Ship  Cawai,  Bill*]  Lord 
Folkestone  opposed  the  bringing  op  of  the 
report  of  the  Western  Ship  Canai  Com- 
pany bill,  on  the  grotmd  that  the  ataodnig 
orders  had  not  been  complied  willi.  He 
maintained,  that  the  list  of^subacriben  waa, 
in  eftct,  a  fabricated  list ;  the  names  of 
any  persons  being  inserted  as  holdeia  of 
cue  hundred  and  two  hundred  shares,  who 
did  not  hold  more  than  thirty  ami  llf^ ; 
and  many  persons  being  inaerted  m  the 
list  as  shareholders,  among}  whom  were 
several  members  of  diat  House,  who  de- 
dared  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  speculation.  For  a  project, 
requiring  a  capital  of  l»700/)0(tf.,  not  more 
than  250,000/.  had  actually  been  sub* 
scribed.  It  waS|  in  his  opim'oo,  a  iWnida- 
lent  speculation,  and  he  should  give  it 
his  determined  opposition. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that,  in  point  of 
form,  the  report  must  be  reoeim,  but 
that  it  wouUl  be  competent  to  the  noUe 
lord  to  oppose  the  bill  in  a  future  ita^ 

Lord  Foikesiotte  withdrew  his  opnoartion 
to  the  receiving  of  the  report,  out  de- 
clared that  he  should  oppose  the  biU  when 
it  next  came  before  the  Houses 

Mr.  Baring  trusted  that  the  House 
would  not  be  prejudiced  by  any  thing 
which  had  fkllen  from  the  nohile  lord.  He 
had  never  known  a  committee  more  le- 
gularly  attended  than  that  which  sat  on 
this  bill ;  and  the  drcinnstancea  adverted 
to  by  the  noble  lord  had  been  iiiUj  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  before  tiiej 
agreed  to  the  report. 

Mr.  Brogden  thought  the  mtasmlifcelj 
to  be  bene6cial,  and  that  thoogh  there 
mi^t  be  soesi  noistakea  in  the  list  of  sub- 
scribers, nothnig  had  been  shown  to  eano- 
tion  the  suppoution  that  it  waa  a  lisbrt* 
cated  Kst. 

Sir  r.  Leihbridge  maintained,  that  the 
standing  orders  hi^  been  complied  with. 

Sir  J.  Yorke  said,  that  if  the  names  of 
persons  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction  were  inserted  in  the  lisl  of 
subscribers,  it  was,  to  all  intents  and  pnr* 
poses,  a  Aibricated  list.  In  his  opinion^ 
the  whole  concern  bad  been  got  up  In  a 
very  suspidons  1 
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Sir  T.  Aelmid  thmyhl  timf  wm  no 
croood  for  Um  aupposttion  of  Ibe  DoMe 
lord. 

Mr.  W,  WiUiam  imiataioedi  that  the 
Ibt  of  aubtcribert  was  got  op  in  a  way 
calculated  to  mislead  the  pobiic*  It  wai 
the  dutj  of  the  House  to  ditcourage 
tpeculatiODs  of  thk  detcrtption,  in  which 
pettj  shopkeepers  and  others,  imagining 
that  thej  would  on)^  be  liable  to  the  ex« 
tent  of  the  deposit  of  one  pound  for 
mety  hundred,  were  tempted  to  embark 
their  little  capitals^  and  expose  themselves 
.  to  utter  ruin* 

The  Speaker  thought  it  right  to  obsenre, 
that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake 
than  to  suppose  that  persons  embarking 
in  these  speculations  ware  liable  onlv  to 
the  extent  of  the  deposit  of  one  pound  for 
.every  hundred  pounds*  By  one  of  the 
standing  orders  it  was  expressl v  provided, 
that  all  such  shareholders  should  be  liable 
for  the  whole  cent  per  cent. 

The  report  was  then  received. 

London  Collbgb  Bill.]  Mr. 
Bnmgkam  said,  that  as,  upon  consider- 
ation, it  appeared  that  the  London  Col- 
lege bill  came  within  the  description  of  a 
private  bill,  he  should  move  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  order  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  on  Tuesday  next,  with  the  in- 
tention of  taking  it  up  as  a  private  mea- 
aure.  A«  gross  misapprehensions  had 
gone  forth  on  the  subject,  he  would 
ahortly  sMte,  what  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tended bill  was,  and  wliat  it  was  not.  The 
only  object  of  the  bill  was,  to  enable  a 
certain  number  of  persons  to  form  a  cor- 
porate body,  with  power  to  sue  and  to 
be  sued.  Its  object  was^not  to  create  a 
joint-stock  company;  except  in  so  far 
as  it  was  proposed  to  incorporate  the  in- 
dividuals in  Question  bv  law,  to  enable 
them  to  transfer  their  shares,  to  sue  and 
be  sned)  and  to  purchase  lands  as  a  cor- 
poration. It  would  not  give  power  to  any 
individual  to  withdraw  himself  from  the 
responsibility  of  the  whole  amount  of  the 
debts  that  the  corporation  might  incur. 
With  respect  to  the  institution  itself,  it  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  parliament  for  any 
exclusive  privileges ;  it  was  not  intended 
that  degrees  should  be  given,  fellowships 
or  scholarships  conferred;  or,  in  short, 
any  of  those  exclusive  privil^^  be  re- 
quired, of  which  the  two  universities  were 
at  present  in  possession^  The  object  of 
the  proposed  measure  was,  that  whereas 
In  LondoBy  there  were  many  hundreds  of 


penona  who  had  not  the  o^ans  of  obtain- 
ing for  their  children  an  education  at  the 
univeraities ;  prevented  from  so  doing, 
some  by  the  distance,  others  by  an  indis- 
position to  let  their  children  go  from 
under  their  own  superintendance;  and 
still  a  greater  number  by  the  expense 
attendant  on  a  university  education ;  they 
should  have  an  opportunity,  on  moderate 
terms,  and  near  home,  of  securing  so  de- 
sirable an  advantage.  If  he  were  to  say 
that  200i.  a-year  was  the  smallest  sum  at 
which  a  gentleman's  son  could  be  edu- 
cated at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  he  was 
sure  he  should  be  told  his  estimate  was 
very  low,  and  that  the  average  of  the  ex- 
pense was  much  higher.  This  evil  was 
accompanied  by  all  the  collateral  evils 
usually  attendant  on  the  evil  of  spending 
money ;  by  idleness  and  dissipation,  which 
required  the  most  vigilant  superintend- 
anoe*  and  the  most  un relaxed  discipline 
on  the  part  of  the  universi^  authorities. 
He  spoke  from  the  very  highest  official 
authority,  when  he  stated,  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  students,  at  the  universities, 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that,  if 
not  checked,  they  bade  fair  to  injure  those 
learned  bodies.  It  was  but  just  to  add, 
that  great  pains  had  been  taken  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  that  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  most  salutary  e&cts 
would  result.  It  was  also  but  just  to  add, 
that  the  greatest  improvement  had  of  late 
years  been  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
discipline  of  both  universities.  In  Cam- 
bridge, classical  studies  had  been  more 
attended  to ;  while  in  Oxford,  the  severer 
sciences,  which  had  hitherto  been  the 
peculiar  object  of  the  sister  university, 
were  much  more  generally  pursued.  The 
eftct  was  benefioal  in  both  cases,  bv  the 
introduction  of  a  more  scientific  and  use- 
ful education  in  both  universities,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge, in  consequence  of  the  salutary 
rivfury  which  it  unded  to  produce.  The 
object  of  the  proposed  institution  was,  to 
bring  home  these  advantages  to  the  in- 
habitants of  LondoUf  and  to  put  them  iu 
possession  of  the  means  of  giving, tjieir 
children  a  liberal  and  scientinctcourfe  of 
education.  The  hundreds  of  tradesmen 
and  other  inhabitants  of  London,  who 
were  debarred  from  sending  their  children 
to  the  tmiversities  by  considerations  of 
distance  and  expense,  n^ight  have  them 
instructed  in  London  at  an  expense  of 
ten  pounds  a  year,  viz.  in  three  classes  of 
three  guineas  each,  and  a  guinea  en^ 
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tbat  a  ttiBilar  eiiticttlioii  could  be  obtained 
«t  Oxford  «r  -CMnbridge^  for  lees  than 
from  I80f.  to  ^00^  B*year.  That  uras 
4li6  priociple  and  ground  of  the  pro- 
^>08ed  eetablif  bment ;  it  being  intended  to 
•ecore  the  aaaietanee  of  the  best  profes- 
eors  of  the  ioiences,  letters,  and  the  arts, 
in  all  their  brafaches.  In  order  that  the 
^tuations  of  these  proiessors  shoold,  un- 
der no  ^ireuiDsiances  become  sinecures, 
!it  was  intended  ttmtthej  should  not  have 
-hoiisei  at  Hie  colleges,  and  tliat  their  sa- 
laries i^oold  be  Terj  moderate,  not'exceed« 
4Dg  80/.  or  I00(.  a-year;  leaving  them  to 
Tely  principatl  J  for  their  remuneration  on 
^le  nuntber  of  their  pupils ;  wit  h  the  eatoep- 
tion  of  tlie  professors  of  seme  branches  of 
«tody,  such  as  Oriental  literature,  whose 
lectures,  it  iwas  probable,  would  not  be 
-attended  br  many  students.  One  great 
^jeot  would  be,  to  kj  the  foundation  of 
«  good  -tnedical  school;  a  tbing  whicfi 
'Could  benocomii^li^edonly  in  the  neigh- 
inyurhood  of  a  large  hospital  or  hospitals. 
The  good  consequences  that  would  thence 
result  not  nserely  to  the  civil  part  of  the 
xommumty^  biit  to  the  naval  and  military 
•establishments  of  the  country,  were  too 
apparent  to  re^m  commeart.  Such 
places  irs  London  and  Liverpool  were 
those  alone  in  wtvieh  ao  desin^te  an  ob- 
ject could  be  «fieetffal9y  pursued ;  and  it 
was  therefore  intended  to  lay  the  foundei- 
tion  of  a  medical  school  "Witnin  a  quarter 
of  «n  houHs  wtdk  of  one  of  the  hospitals. 
It  was  well  known  that  schools  for  me- 
trhantcs  were  new  ^stablwhlng  in  aH  parts 
<of  the  Idngdoffl.  He  had  the  satismtion 
•to  say,  that  Ibirty  ^  these  Institutions  wene 
iiearfy  completed.  The  result  would  be 
tfie  general  diffusion,  if  not  of  scienttfit 
education,  properly  80  called,  of  scientific 
Teading.  It  was  not  HIcely  that  vespect- 
-Me  tradesmen  would  be  satisfied  to  see 
their  aoos  more  ignoranR  than  the  sons  of 
their  earpenters  and  their  l>ell-1iangers ; 
tmd  he,  therefore,  confidently  expected  a 
great  deal  of  zeal  and  a  ffem.  deafl  of 
tmxiety  in  support  of  the  new  college.  It 
was  not  intended  that  there  should  be  any 
i:ind  cf  test;  it  was  not  intended  that 
there  should  be  any  exclusion  on  theolo- 
gical grounds;  theology  bein^,  indeed, 
the  omy  brandh  of  leami^  which  it  was 
proposed  irat  to  teaeh.-*Tne  government 
of  the  coUe^  was  to  be  Chat  t>f  a  c^an- 
cellory  a  Tiee-diaoeeHor,  and  nineteen 
Erectors,  who  *were  to  ba^e  <he  power  -df 
suspending  or  removing  the  varieiis  pro*- 
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ftssors,  atnl  of  otherwise  hMorferhi^'  the 
disd(riine  of  the  college.  €lo  woitld  now 
move  that  the  order  ^r  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  discharged;  and  give 
not  lee  that  «>n  Monday  he  would  present 
a  petition  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  private 
bill  on  the  subject. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  M.  A. 
Taylor,  the  or^r  of  the  day  was^  dis- 
obarged. 

QuARAimHe  Laws  Bn:L.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  readhig, 

Mr.  C  Grant  said,  he  wi^ed  to  make 
a  few  remarks,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  raisrepvesentations  tbsit  had  goofe 
abroad  upon  the  subject.  The  pre#^t 
bill  was  founded  upon  the  report  of  ((be 
^committee  of  Foreign  Trade,  which  sat 
last  session.  From  what  had  been  tlr«a- 
lated  abroad,  ft  would  seem  that  the  com- 
mittee had  investigated  the  aubjeet  of 
contagion^  and  had  denounced  the  es- 
tablished system  of  guarding  against  its 
introduction  from  abroad.  So  far  from  this 
being  true,  the  bill  adopted  as  a  principle^ 
that  the  present  system  of  Quanuttine 
laws  was  to  be  adhered  to.  The  last 
committee  had  altogether  avoided  inquiry 
-into  the  subject  of  contagion,  but  had 
taken  their  data  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  t)f  1619.  That  report  assudied, 
as  a  datum,  tiiat  a  system  of  cautfoh 
should  ^  observed,  and  the  recent  object 
of  inquiry  was,  how  far  the  present  sys- 
tem could  be  modified  with  advantage  t 
The  committee  had  gone  against  Ihe  ad- 
vice  of  those  medical  men,  wl>o  declared 
tihait  contagion  was  not  a  subject  of  ap* 
prehension.  The  former  punishment  for 
violating  the  Quarantine  laws  was  death ; 
and  it  hi^strock  tihe  committee  ^>at  amilder 
punishment  would  tend  to  the  better  en^ 
fofcement  of  the  law.  1^  potnt  of  fact, 
the  oommittee  had  recommended  nothing 
more  than  had  been  advised  by  the  medi*- 
cal  gemfemen  who  had  been  consulted 
upon  the  subject.  One  medical  gentle- 
man was  of  opinion,  that  during  sis 
months  of  the  3rear  the  Quarantine  laws 
might  be  greatly  relaxed ;  and  others  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  during  three  months 
they  might  be  done  away  witfi  altogether* 
"Df,  Ckanville  was  of  opim'on  that  dxty 
<day8,  fttckiding  the  vo^ge,  would  afford 
auffic^ent  aecurity  against  that  disorder. 
But,  no  matter  now  the  opinions  of  tbb 
medical  tnen  varied  upon  certiiin  points, 
"Bpon  obe  they  were  A\  i^reed;  natboly, 
wt  it  was  rlpK  to  modify  aad  anaend  tb^ 
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Quarantine  loiwBf  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  days  during 
which  vessels  returning  from  Certain  ports 
were  to  be  detained.  ■  In  regard  to  clean 
bills  of  health,  he  thought  it  would  be 
sufficient  that  vessek  arriving  with  such 
bills  should  be  visited  by  proper  officers^ 
who  would  xeport  to  the  privy  council ; 
and  upon  favourable  answers,  which  would 
be  received  by  return  of  post,  such  vessels 
night  be  admitted.  It  was  the  intention 
of  government  to  appoint  some  expe- 
rienced and  able  medical  inspector,  whose 
duty  it  would  be,  to  overlook  all  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  privy  council,  and  to 
advise  them  thereon.  It  would  be  desira* 
ble,  also,  that  he  should  inspect  all  the 
quarantine  stations. 

,  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  said,  his  object  in  rising 
was,  to  do  away  with  the  idea  that  the 
plague  never  manifested  itself  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Finisterre.  Every 
man  acquainted  with  history  must  know, 
that  the  plsgue  had  made  iu  appearance 
in  England  four  times,  and  had  swept  away 
1 16>000  persons.  H  is  own  apprehensions 
about  the  possibility  of  its  re-appearance 
in  these  parts  of  the  world  had  been  more 
than  jonce  fas  we  understood)  seriously 
excited.  Tne  gallant  admiral  read  a  lel^ 
ter  of  a  physician,  in  which  the  writer, 
stated  that  a  friend  of  his,  a  strong  non- 
eonta^ionist,  had  thought  proper  during 
his  soiourn  at  Malta  to  shut  himself  up  in 
the  island  of  Goxo,  when  the  plague  nad 
declared  itself  there.  In  a  few  days  his 
temerity  cost  him  his  life.  He  was  sur* 
prised  that  the  same  fate  did  not  overtake 
Dr.  Maclean,  who  ventured  to  reside  in 
the  pest-house  at  Constantinople,  among 
the  plague  patients  confined  there. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canmng  said,  he  was 
anxious  that  the  House  should  under- 
stand that  the  doctrine  of  non^contaffion 
had  not  received  any  countenance  from 
his  maiesty's  ministers.  The  misdiief 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  unre* 
served  declarations  that  had  been  made 
by  the  discq»l|M  of  this  doctrine,  was  much 
greater  than  gentlemen  were  aware  of. 
Already  at  Marseilles,  Genoa,  apd  Naples, 
a  much  longer  quarantine  was  imposed 
on  British  shipping,  than  on  the  shipping 
of  other  European  nations.  Under  these 
(circumstances,  he  hoped  these  gentlemen 
would  keep  such  opinions  a  little  more  to 
themselves ;  or,  if  they  would  continue 
their  es^periments,  he  trusted  they  would 
be  made  in  corpore  vili,  rather  than  upon 
subjects  which  involved  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  community. 


Mr.  Hwm  agreed  that  the  mischief  ad«^ 
verted  to  had  oeea  ooasiderabieR  and  ha 
thought  it  was  but  right  that  ministers 
should  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to 
contradict  the  opinion  that  had  gone 
abroad,  that  our  present  Quarantine  laws 
were  about  to  be  repealed.  But,  he  had 
to  complain  that  this  declaration  was  not. 
made  when  the  bill  was  first  introduced. 
He  could  not  help  observing  on  the  lec« 
ture  which  had  heen  read  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Westminster  (Mr.  Hobbouse)aad  others 
who  thought  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
contagion ;  in  respect  to  whom  the  righti 
hon.  Secretary  had  expressed  a  wish  that 
they  would  keep  their  opinions  to  them* 
selves.  Now,  he  was  himsell'by  no  means, 
satisfied  that  the  principle  of  contagion, 
did  exist,  to  the  degree  in  which  it  had* 
been  long  supposed  to  exist ;  at  any  rate«t 
he  believed  that  the  discussion  of  tli9 
question  could  not  be  productive  of  anjr- 
harm.  With  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  medical  officer^  he  thought  it  ought 
not  to  be  left  to  the  dtscretion  of  any  one 
man  to  replace,  in  this  respect^  tluttsysteai' 
of  examination  which  had  gone  on  so  well 
fpr  so  long  a  time. 

Mr.  HuskUsQH  felt  assured*  that  if  the^ 
hoo»  gentleman  would  only  consider  the 
responsibility  which  attached  to  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  would  see  that  it  was  desira- 
ble they  should  have  the  assistance  of 
some  officer,  possessing  the  advantage  of 
having  visited  countries  where  the  plague 
raged ;  and  whose  observation  and  judg^ 
meat  might  guide  the  board  in  all  ques- 
tions of  quarantine.  For  his  own  parti  he 
tbooght  this  sort  of  appointment  a  most 
important  objeqt  He  regretted  that  re*' 
ports  and  loose  assertions  luid  gone  abroad, 
that  government  intended  to  do  away  w^h 
all  precautions.  He  had  also  read  m  the 
newspapers,  thatalazarettowasestablished 
in  Sheerness,  in  consequence  of  the  con*- 
tagion  having  been  communicated ;  when, 
in  point  of  fact,  all  the  crews  were  in  per* 
feet  health.  Tliis  intelligence  spreading 
to  the  continent,  induced  foreign  govern- 
ments to  put  the  Quarantine  laws  in  force 
against  us. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  rose  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  the  opinion  of  an 
individual  on  the  en^ject,  which  nughi 
have  some  weight  wkh  the  House.  Ha 
had  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  over 
the  ipaij^TB  of  the  late  Dr.  Baillie»  and 
amongst  them  he  found  one  which  showed 
that  be  had  ejtanined  the  subject  with 
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great  care,  and  the  retolt  of  that  kiqUh^y 
f»a8,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  ta  remore 
thejprecautiona  against  iufectioo. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mauritius  Trade  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill, 

Mr.  Bemal  said,  it  was  proposed  by 
this  bill,  to  place  the  Mauritius  sugar  on 
the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  growth 
of  the  West-India  colonies.  It  was  con- 
tended, that  this  measure  would  not  injure 
the  West-India  planters;  first,  because 
the  distance  of  the  West  Indies  from  this 
country  was  so  much  less  than  that  of  the 
Mauritius ;  and  next,  because  the  quantity 
of  sugar  grown  in  the  latter  colony  was 
ao  inconsiderable.  Now,  it  appeared  from 
the  papers  laid  on  the  table,  that  though 
at  tnat  moment  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mauritius  did  not  carry  on  an  illicit  trade 
in  slaTcs,  yet  that  they  had  done  so  up 
to  the  year  1 821  •  This  being  an  admitted 
fact,  he  could  see  no  reason  for  granting 
Che  benefit  at  present  proposed  to  those 
who,  long  after  the  legislature  had  pro- 
hibited the  traffic,  thought  proper  to  in* 
dulge  in  it.  Such  a  measure  was  very 
hard  towards  the  colonists  of  the  West- 
India  islands,  who  had  done  their  utmost 
to  discourage  the  slaTO-trade.  The  island 
of  Mauritius  had»  in  the  first  instance,  re« 
onested  to  be  considered  as  a  port  within 
the  limits  of  the  East-India  Company's 
charter.  For  fife  or  six  years  they  en« 
joyed  the  advantases  of  a  tree  port ;  they 
then  turned  round,  and  stated,  that  they 
no  longer  desired  to  be  entitied  to  the 
adrantages  of  a  free  port,  but  that  they 
wished  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  West-India  islands.  The  fact  was, 
however,  that  the  trade  of  the  Mauritius 
stood  on  an  entirely  different  footing  firom 
that  of  the  West-Indin  colonies.  He  could 
not  conceif  e  on  what  principle  the  sugars 
of  the  Mauritius  were  to  be  admitted  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  of  the  West- 
India  colonies,  while  the  sugars  of  the 
East-Indies  were  in  effect  prohibited. 

Mr.  W.  Horton  said,  titkt  at  the  time 
the  Mauritius  was  captured,  it  was  stipu* 
lated  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation  as  our  other  colonies.  It 
was  a  mere  accident  that  it  was  contained 
within  the  limiu  of  tlie  East-India  Com- 
pany's charter,  and  that  could  not  take 
away  its  right  to  enjoy  the  same  pri? il^es 
as  the  West-India  colonies.  As  to  the 
alleged  inconsistency  of  the  inhabitants 
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haTing  at  one  tkbe  claimed  fireodom  of 
trade,  and  subsequently  requested  relief 
with  respect  to  their  sugars,  cogent  reasona 
might  be  found  for  their  conduct.  lor 
consequence  of  the  order  in  council  of 
1816,  connected  with  several  local  chr« 
cumstances,  the  Inhabitants  foiud  it  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  the  free  port,  and 
adopt  the  alternative  which  waa  embodied 
in  the  measure  now  before  the  House* 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  stated,  that  slavef 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Maaritiua, 
and  that  It  would  be  unjust  to  show  favour 
to  men  who  supported  it.  This  asaertioa 
must  be  decided  by  fiu;ts ;  and  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  find,  that  for  years,  the 
trade  had  not  existed ;  and  that  even  prior 
to  1821 9  it  was  not  carried  on  to  any 
great  extent.  The  quantity  of  sugar  waa 
not  so  extensive  as  to  give  the  West  Indiet 
any  very  serious  groumis  for  alarm.  Under 
all  the  circumstances,  he  could  not  see 
any  just  reasons  for  reforing  to  place  the 
Mauritius  on  an  equality  with  tlie  West 
Indies  as  to  the  duty  on  sugars. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Eilu  contended,  that  the 
condition  of  this  island  was  regulated  at 
the  period  of  the  peace,  and  ought  not  to 
be  altered,  unless  special  grounda  for 
doing  it  could  be  shewn.  He  contended, 
on  the  authority  of  the  African  instituHon, 
that  the  slave-trade  had  been  carried  on 
in  the  Mauritius,  and  that  the  inhabitanta 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  it.  He  gave 
great  credit  to  sir  R.  Parquhar,  for  his 
meritorious  exertions  in  suppressing  that 
trade ;  but  he  attributed  his  success  to  his 
treaties  with  the  native  princes,  and  not 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  inhabitants. 
What,  he  asked,  would  be  the  effect  of 
this  measure  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West-India  islands,  when  they 
saw  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mauritius,  who 
had  carried  on  this  trade  in  spite  of  the 
laws,  rewarded  for  it  br  the  government, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  West-India  islands  ? 
The  moral  effect  could  not  be  other  than 
injurious. 

Mr.  HuMum  said,  that  in  the  last  ses- 
sion it  had  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  Mauritius  sugar ;  but  the  answer 
of  the  West-India  interest  had  then  been, 
that  the  Mauritius  enjoyed  commercial 
advantages  in  which  the  West- India  islands 
did  not  partidpate.  That  plea  was  now 
taken  away;  the  restrictions  which  had 
operated  upon  the  West-India  islanda, 
and  which  did  not  affect  the  Mauritius, 
had  been  removed;  and  both  interests 
being  now,  as  r^gwrded  commercial  ad- 
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▼ftDtage,  on  a  footing,  a  new  cfoxnid  of 
ob|ection  wat  taken  to  the  reduotion  of 
the  Mauritius  duty.  AecordSngly,  it  was 
now  alleged,  that  the  colony  of  the 
^Mauritius  had  carried  on,  and  did  sull 
carry  on,  an  illicit  commerce  in  slaves. 
This  aliegatton  was  not  supported  by  fact. 
Prior  to  1620y  some  smuggling  of  slaves 
had  taken  place ;  but  that  practice  con- 
tinued no  longer.  The  Mauritius,  then, 
must  be  judged,  not  according  to  what  it 
Iwd  been,  iMt  according  to  what  it  was. 
If  it  was  to  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
principlci  that  e¥ery  colony  possessing 
slaves^  and  not  entirely  adapting  itself  to 
the  wishes  of  parliament  with  respect  to 
them,  was  to  be  visited  with  a  heavier 
tax,  let  that  principle  be  applied  univer- 
sally.  He  decidedly  supported  the  pre- 
sent  measure,  mid  thought  that  the  West- 
Jndia  interest  was  wrong  in  opposing  it. 
The  whole  question  as  affecting  the  West- 
India  interest,  amounted  to  this -^ that 
some  10,000  or  1 2,000  hhdi^.  of  sugar  might 
qorae  into  the  English  market ;  but  if  they 
did  not  come  here,  they  would  find  their 
vmy  into  th^  European  market,  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  determining  the  general 
price  of  the  mnrket.  He  might  be  allowed 
to  tell  those  West-India  proprietors,  that 
whenever  the  consumption  of  this  country 
should  equal  the  supply  from  the  West- 
Indies,  and  should  verge  towards  exceed- 
ing it,  they  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
maintain  their  monopoly. 

Mv.  Brigla  contended,  that,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  capture  of  that  coldny,  it  was 
entirely  commercial ;  now,  it  had  become 
essentially  agricultural ;  and,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  this  great  change  could  only  have 
been  effeoted  by  an  increase  of  slaves. 
The  poduce  of  the  island  had,  within  the 
last  nve  years,  increased  three  fold;  so 
that  there  must  have  been  a  slave-trade 
^nce  IS^to  have  produeed  this  increase. 
For  the  assurances  as  to  the  cessation  of 
the  practice,  we  had  the  same  assurances 
in  1816. 

Sir  Robert  Farquhnr  said,  that  the 
HoOse  would  excuse  his  intruding  himself 
on  its-  attention,  as  he  naturally  felt  a 
strong  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  a  co» 
lony  whi»se  'affiiii^  he  had  so  long  admi- 
nistered. In  1^1 0,  he  proceeded  with 
the  expedition  to  the  capture  of  the  Isfe 
of  Bourbon,  accompanied  by  that  merito* 
ilotft  officer,  captain  WiHotJghby,  Who 
had  shc^  his  blood  so  often  in  the  service 
of  the  oouritry,  whb  df&trtboted  the  pro^ 
damatioBs  whichheid^ut  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants,  not  only  the  advantages  they  had 
enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  France, 
but  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  British 
colonies.    The  prospects  held  out  were 
free  trade,  and  the  fullest  protection  tb 
the  produce  of  the  colony  in  the  markets 
of  Great  Britain.     How   did   the  facts 
stand?  They  had  lost  the  extensive  trade 
they  formerly  possessed,  and  they  were 
met  with  the  severest  restrictions  in  the 
ports  of  this  country.  The  order  of  coun^' 
cil  issued  in  1816,  giving  to  those  colonies 
a  free  trade,  was  accompanied  with  so 
many  restrictions,  that,  coupled  with  pro- 
hibitions in  the  ports  of  France,  it  was  a 
mere  Oullity.      The    fluctuations  which 
followed  alterations  in  the  British  markets, 
had  destroyed  all  confidence  in  the  com- 
mercial body  of  the  Mauritius  as  to  that 
system.     Being  thus  frustrated  in  their 
speculations  as  to  the  free  trade,  they 
naturally  became  an  agricultural  colony, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  successive  hur- 
ricanes which  destroyed  the  cotton  and 
clove  plantations,  sugar  was  the  only  pro- 
duce which  enabled  them  to  provide  fo^ 
their  own  subsistence,  or  to  pay  their 
taxes.    Bourbon  being  severed,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  from  Mauritius,  enjoyed 
all  her  ancient  advantages ;  and  the  con- 
trast of  such  prosperity  with  the  depres- 
sion of  the  Mauritius,  naturally  tended  to 
excite  the  discontent,  and  alienate  the 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Mauritius  wa^ 
placed  in  this  anproalous  situation,  since 
her  connexion  with  England,  that  she  waa 
sacrificed  to  European  policy ;  and^  as  to 
her  trade,  depressed,  under  some  Tcfer- 
ence  to  our  India  system,  with  which  she 
had  no  other  connexion  than  her  position 
within  some  visionary  boundary  some  few 
degrees  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Tl^re  was  France  on  one  side  encourag- 
ing and  protecting  the  prosperity  of  Bour« 
bon ;  with  the  Netherlands  on  the  other, 
most  assiduous  in  developing  the  resources 
of  Java ;  while  the  Mauritius  was  permitted 
to  dwell  upon  her  losses,  and  such  a  galU 
ing  contrast.    If  hereafter  any  Anti-Eng- 
lish European  power  should  arise  in  India, 
what  co-operation  or  attachment  could 
we  expect  from  a  people,  to  whom  such 
pledges  were  given,  and  by  whom  such 
tr^tinent  was  received  i    Its  importance 
was  best  exemplified  in  the  recollection 
of  those  efllects  which  it  had  already  ac- 
complished.   It*  assisted,  when  under  the 
government  of  France,   in  endangering 
the  security  of  IntHa,  and  bad  at  one  time 
S  X 
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Cftptured  Madras*  Since  its  accetsion  to 
Great  Britain,  those  local  resources  had 
l)een  applied  to  great  advantage  in  the 
Nepaul  war;  and,  perhaps,  were  at  this 
moment  found  to  afmrd  effective  assistance 
against  the  Burmese.  Mauritius  was 
surely  entitled  to  share  in  the  benefits  ex- 
tended to  other  colonies.  There  waa  no 
other  ground  that  he  could  see  for  refus- 
ing the  present  grant,  except  what  con- 
sisted in  the  peremptory  assertion,  <<  sic 
volo,  sic  jubeo."  His  own  experience, 
corroborated  as  it  was  by  the  despatches 
of  sir  Lowry  Cole,  justified  him  in  pro- 
nouncing it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  was  no  slave* 
trade  carried  on  in  the  island  of  Mauri- 
tius. He  woidd  allow  that  four  or  five 
years  boo  a  slave-trade  was  carried  on, 
not  by  the  respectable  inbabitanu,  but  by 
a  set  of  French  renegadoes,  concerned  in 
privateering.  Every  step,  however,  bad 
been  taken  by  the  British  government  to 
put  an  end  to  the  traffic,  by  treaty  and 
otherwise.  Radama,  prince  of  Madagas- 
car, and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  had  ob- 
served the  treaty  most  religiously  by 
which  they  had  bound  themselves ;  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope,  that 
through  the  efficacy  of  the  slave  laws,  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  police,  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  parliament  would  continue  to 
acquire  strength  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
The  House  should  also  be  cautious  not  to 
confound  the  slave-trade  of  the  Mauritius 
with  that  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  In  bis 
opinion,  the  whole  of  the  trade  was  now 
confined  to  the  French  in  the  latter  island. 

Mr.  Gordon  would  vote  for  the  bill,  if 
it  were  postponed  until  1828. 

Mr.  Plummer  opposed  the  bill,  and 
moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Hume  was  favourable  to  the  taking 
off  the  restrictions  from  the  trade  of  the 
Mauritius,  but  thought  that  the  state  of 
the  West-India  colonies  should  be  con- 
sidered also,  and  the  duties  un&vourable 
to  those  interests  remitted. 

The  House  divided:  For  the  second 
reading  37 ;  Against  it  14.    Majority  23. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday t  June  6. 
Hindoo  Widows — Female  Immola- 
tion.] Mr.  Hume  rose,  to  call  the  aU 
tention  of  the  House  to  a  subject  which, 
he  regretted  to  say,  bad  not  been  noticed 
in  an  earlier  part  of  the  session.  He  al- 
luded to  th^  government  of  India,  per- 


mitting the  practice  of  widows  immolat* 
ing  themselves  on  the  funeral  pHes  of  their 
husbands.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  petition 
from  Crail  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  member  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  subiect  without  fselNig  • 
desire  that  an  end  should  be  pot  to  so  re« 
volting  a  practice.  He  wished  to  know 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  bit  motion.  The 
evil  was  of  great  magnitude.  This  prac- 
tice was  not  enjoined  by»  or  consisteni 
with,  the  Hindoo  religion  ;  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  best-informed  persons,  that 
an  end  might  be  put  to  it,  without  dangar 
of  any  sort. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  be  bad  beenre- 
strained  from  bringing  this  quettion  be- 
fore the  House,  chiefly  by  the  political 
state  of  affiGtirs  in  India.    He  proposed  to 
do  so  in  the  first  week  of  the  nest  sesaion. 
He  remarked,  that  in  five  years,  there  bad! 
been,  in  the  province  of  Bengal  alone^ 
3,400  females  bornt  on  the  funeral  piles 
of  their  husbands.    The  real  amount,  in 
all  probability,  went  fer  beyond  the  official 
returns.  Gentlemen  conversant  with  Indift 
had  assured  him,  that  the  real  aumbera 
were  nearer  10,000.    He  feared  that  the 
conduct  of  gOTemment  had  unintentton* 
ally  promoted  this  wickedness.    To  say 
the  least,  the  natives  had  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  British 
legislature,  by  any  declared  disapprobation 
ofthe  practice.  The  police  of  tne  Indian 
government  were  required  to  attend  the 
burnings ;  but  they  were  directed  not  ta 
interfere  to  prevent  them.  This  waa  con* 
strued  into  a  silent  acquiescence  in  these 
abommations.    Now,  what  rendered  these 
facts  the  more  melancholy  was,  that  the 
practice  itself  was  not  absohitely  enjoined 
by  the  Hindoo  religion.    Some  of  the 
most  active  of  the  local  magistrates  and 
judges  had  recorded  their  opinions,  that 
the  practice  might  be  put  a  step  to  by 
the  mere  expression  or  the  will  of  the 
British  government,  and  that  the  natives 
would  be  gratified  with  the  change- 
Mr.  Trant  said,  that  having  had  eon- 
siderable  experience  in  this  matter,  from 
a  long  j-esidence  in  India,  he  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  some  expresiion  to  his 
sentiments  on  this  occasion.     He  observe 
ed,  that  Bengal  exhibited  a  greater  number 
of  these  sacrifices  than  any  other  province 
of  India.    It  was,  in  fact,  the  chief  seat 
of  Hindoo  superstition.     Why  it  was  se, 
he  did  not  pretend  to  determine.    But^ 
sure   he   was,   that  it  would  be  highljr 
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dwigerout  for  the  British  government  to 
interferoy  with  a  violent  hand,  in  any  thing 
which  concerned  the  religious  rites  of  tlie 
Hindoos.  He  had  himself  known  a  native 
t>f  that  country,  the  most  enlightened  man 
of  all  the  Asiatics  he  had  met  with.  This 
person  saw  enough  of  the  snueriority  of 
European  education  to  induce  him  to  have 
his  children  brought  up  in  those  schools. 
In  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  this 
person  upon  the  atrocity  of  these  burn- 
ings, that  man,  clever  as  he  was,  had 
justified  the  practice,  and  said,  <<That 
is  a  point  of  our  religion,  and  your 
government  must  not  interfere  with  it.'' 

Mr,  Wynn  thought  it  was  highly  de- 
aiiable  to  put  an  end  to  such  ceremonies, 
or  if  not,  to  check  them  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. But,  it  was  a  subject  which  must  be 
treated  with  much  caution  and  delicacy. 
In  hie  opinion,  no  legislative  measure 
could  remedy  the  evil.  Its  abolition  must 
be  the  work  of  time  and  circumstances. 
They  roust  not  think  of  legislating  for 
India  as  if  it  were  a  conBned  district,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  which  our  laws,  habits, 
and  manners  were  perfectly  fiamiliar.  If 
the^  wished  to  succeed,  it  must  be  by 
actmg  gently  and  progressively  upon  the 
feelings  of  Uie  people;  and  this  could  only 
be  done  by  the  load  authorities. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  that  when  lord 
Wellesley  was  in  India,  he  might,  with 
one  stroke  of  his  pen,  had  he  not  been 
restraioed,  have  put  an  end  to  the  practice. 
He  applauded  tlie  government  of  that 
great  man  in  India,  which  was  nearly  as 
perfect  in  mildness,  wisdom,  and  firmness, 
as  could  be  expected  from  the  defects  of 
our  common  nature*  That  nobleman  had 
pot  a  stop  to  infanticide,  which  was  as 
stoutly  defended  on  the  score  of  super- 
stition as  this  horrid  practice  of  burning 
widowa.  The  case  had  materially  altered 
waee  then.  The  religious  jealousies  of  the 
people  hod  been  awakened.  Shoals  of 
missionariee  had  been  allowed  to  go 
in  among  them ;  and  their  feelings  had 
taken  a  posture  of  hostility  which  before 
they  would  not  have  experienced.  Still, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  British  go* 
vemment  would  do  well  to  compel  the 
Directors,  and  through  them  the  local  au- 
thorities, to  interfere.  It  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  love  of  life  was  less  pow- 
erful in  the  bosom  of  a  Hindoo  woman 
than  in  any  other  person.  The  sacrifices 
were  not  voluntary.  They  were  the 
effect  of  persuasions  from  the  Brahmina 
l^ld  the  relatives  of  the  women.*   The 


miserable  victims  would  be  happ^  to  take 
refuge  under  a  law  of  the  British  legis- 
lature making  it  murder  for  any  one  to 
aid  or  abet  these  sacrifices.  Until  some- 
thing of  this  kind  was  done,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  expect  the  suppression  of  the 
abominable  rites. 

Sir  Hyde  East  was  convinced,  that  the 
sacrifices  had  been  considerably  increased 
by  the  repeated  discussions  in  parliament  on 
the  subject.  He  attributed  many  of  them 
to  the  growing  jealousy  which  the  natives 
entertained  of  the  interference  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  shoals  of  missionaries 
who  had  mingled  with  them.  If  these 
men  merely  preached  the  gospel,  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  their  residence 
there.  They  might  persuade  the  un- 
fortunate widows  that  it  was  *<  better  to 
marry  than  burn." 

Mr.  W.  Smith  said,  that  so  far  from 
thinking  that  parliament  ought  not  to 
interfere,  he  felt  convinced  that  nothing 
effectual  would  be  done  towards  quashing 
this  abominable  idolatry  by  the  local  autho- 
rities, until  they  were  compelled  by  law. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  hope  of  efibct- 
ing  the  extirpation  of  these  cruel  rites  by 
the  mere  disposition  of  the  court  of  Di- 
rectors, and  their  instructions  to  the  local 
authorities,  might  be  judged  of  frona  this 
fact — that  from  1787  down  to  the  end  of 
1820,  there  had  not  been  oneline,notevena 
word  of  disapprobation  expressed  by  the 
Directors  to  those  authorities.  The  first 
movement  of  the  kind  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber forWeymouth.  He  was  convinced,  that 
the  business  must  be  effected  by  a  com- 
mittee of  that  House.  No  half  measures 
would  do  here.  All  that  the  government 
and  the  court  of  Directors  had  hitherto 
done,  had  only  had  the  effect  of  legalizing 
the  murders  in  the  eyes  of  the  natives. 
They  ought  first  to  inquire  in  a  committee 
as  to  the  safest  and  most  efficacious  means 
of  suppressing  them  ;  and  then  to  adopt 
a  law  tor  the  peremptory  enforcement  of 
those  means. 

Sir  /.  Co^n  said,  that  the  readiest  way 
to  lose  India  would  be  to  interfere  with 
the  superstitions  of  the  people. 

Sir  Hyde  East  applauded  the  local  au- 
thorities for  their  successful  efforts  in 
reducing  the  number  of  sacrifices. 

Mr.  F,  Buxton  was  obliged  to  the  hon. 
member  for  doing  away  in  his  second 
speech  with  the  charge  which  he  had  made 
in  his  first.  He  had  first  charged  him  with 
increasing  the  number  of  immolations  :  in 
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the  second  speech,  their  numbers  w^re 
said  to  have  declined  considerably. 

Mr.  Money  said,  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  government  to  suppress  the  practice 
without  offending  the  native  population. 
He  referred  the  House  to  several  in- 
stances, wherein  the  local  magistrates 
had,  by  mere  persuasion,  prevented  the 
turnings. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Duke  of  Cumberland's  Annuity 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going 
into  a  committee  on  this  bill, 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  should  propose 
an  amendment,  with  a  view  of  affording 
every  member  an  opportunity  of  deliver- 
ing his  sentiments  on  this  subject.  It  had 
been  truly  said  on  a  former  night,  that 
there  never  was  a  question  on  which  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  was  more 
completely  in  unison  with  the  opinion 
which  the  House  had  twice  recorded,  and 
which  they  were  now  in  effect  called  upon 
to  retract.  The  ground  on  which  the 
question  stood  was  simple,  obvious,  and 
capable  of  being  stated  in  a  very  few 
avords.  They  were  not  now  called  upon 
to  consider  the  adequacy  or  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  provision  formerly  granted 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  but  they  were 
called  upon,  by  an  indirect,  circuitous, 
and  by  no  means  a  frank,  candid,  or  ho- 
nourable way,  to  rescind  a  former  vote 
of  that  House.  If  any  member  thought 
that  vote  a  wrong  vote,  he  might  have 
called  upon  the  House  to  review  its  deci- 
sion, and  retrace  its  steps.  That  would 
have  been  af  manly,  candid,  and  honest 
way  of  proceeding. '  If  any  member  still 
thought  so,  let  him  now,  in  God*s  name, 
£tand  up  and  say  so.  He  doubted  whe- 
ther there  was  a  member  in  that  House 
who  would  do  so.  He  had  no  doubt  of 
the  way  in  wliich  the  House  would  dis- 
pose of  such  a  motion ;  but,  if  any  hqn. 
member  took  that  course,  it  would  at 
least  be  a  fair,  manly,  and  direct  course. 
But,  let  not  any  man  vote  for  a  provision 
for  thjB  duke  of  Cumberland  by  a  side 
wind. '  If  no  man  had  the  manliness  to 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  former  vote  in  a 

?lain,  direct,  and  honest  way,  let  not  the 
louse  be  ensnared  into  a  reversal  of  their 
former  decision,  under  the  flimsy  pre- 
text of  a  provision  for  the  child  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  He  sliould  move 
therefore,  as  an  amendment,  *^  that  the 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
committee  upon  that  day  six  months." 


Mr.  Coke  thought  it  was  preposteroi^^ 
to  demand  an  annuity  9f  6,0002.  for  the 
duke  of  Cumberland's  child,  when  it  wa« 
evident  that  the  grant  was  intended  for 
th(^  duke  himself  [hear,hear^.  He  )ooke4 
upon  this  proposition,  especially  when  he 
considered  the  retainers  and  placemen  by 
whom  it  was  chiefly  supported,  as  a  dir/ect 
insult  on  the  House.  As  a  repre^eiUa* 
tive  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  he  feit  \t 
right  to  raise  his  voice  against  tliis  gran^ 
which  he  was  convinced  was  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  public  at  large.  The  du^e 
had  an  abundant  proyi^/oii  without  thi^ 
additional  6,000/.  a-year.  Hp  shoul4  be 
grievously  disappointed  if  the  Ifpuse 
voted  this  abomipable,  this  insujtjng  prc^ 
vision.  He  was  sure  they  would  pojt; 
but  if  they  did,  then  should  he  be  niore 
than  ever  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that 
this  was  a  mpst  corrupt  House,  ^doMght 
to  be  reformed. 

Mr.  Davenport  tlioi^ght  the  House 
would  be  guilty  of  gross  inconsistency,  if 
they  now  voted  for  a  proposition  whiph 
thev  had  twice  before  rejected.  This 
child  for  whom  an  annuity  of  6»000/.  a- 
year  was  asked,  did  not  wear  a  cloak  long 
enough  to  conceal  the  real  object  of  tb« 
grant.  He  felt  it  is  duty,  oa  this  occa-* 
sion,  to  vote  against  his  hon.  ffien4s  oi) 
the  Treasury  bench,  anil  he  could  pot 
compliment  them  on  tl^eir  skill  in  miljt^ry 
tactics,  in  having  put  the  infantry  in  front 
of  the  battle  [a  laugh]. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that  if  this  vote 
were  agreed  to,  he  could  Ipok  upon  it  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  retractation  of 
the  votes  given  son^e  years  since.  In  op- 
posing the  present  vote  he  felt  a  great 
degree  of  delicacy,  because  he  was  actu- 
ated by  motives,  the  grounds  of  which  he. 
could  not,  with  propriety,  develope  to 
those  whom  he  now  addressed,  if  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  chose  to  settle 
abroad,  a  grant  might  be  made  ibr  the  edu-r 
catiop  of  his  son  in  tliis  country.  But,  isk 
that  case,  2,000/.  or  3,000/.  a^ycar  woul4 
be  sufficient.  But  to  giv^  6,Q0O/.  a-year^ 
by  a  side-wind,  to  the  duke  of  Cumbec-* 
land,  he  neyer  would  consent. 

Mr.  J,  B^neit  congratulated  the 
House  on  the  burst  of  honest  jndignatioa 
which  this  grant  had  excited.  When  hct 
saw  gentlemen  of  different  political  seotin 
ments  uniting  on  a  question  of  tt^is  l\fl« 
ture,  it  almost  made  him  doubt  thenefiasH 
sity.  of  a  parliamentary  reform* 

Sir  <7.  Warrender  said,  that  when:  tlie- 
grant  tio  the  duke  of  CutnUerlajtul  was  |>^ 
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fore  tlie  HouM .  sooae  years  ago,  he  bad  | 
thought  that'  iliustrioua  individual  was  \ 
ytery  hardly  detUt  wirh.  Much  obloquy  ' 
had  been  levelled  at  thit  royal  duke ;  but  | 
he  would  say,  on  his  honour  and  con-  ! 
science,  that  those  accusations  which  had 
been  industriously  circulated  through  the 
country  were  destitute  of  foundation.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  duchess  were 
at  present  enjoying  the  highest  degree 
of  domestic  happiness  and  comfort  [a 
laugh].  But  laying  aside  the  individual 
merits  of  that  royal  duke,  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  tlie  fair 
provision  to  which  he  was  entitled  from 
his  rank  and  station  as  a  prince  of  the 
blood.  His  present  allowance  was  by  no 
means  adequate  to  his  support.  Nume- 
rous applications  were  made  to  him,  and 
large  sums  were  distributed  in  charity ; 
and,  could  any  thing  be  more  unreason- 
able, than  that  a  young  prince  of  the 
blood,  who  was  likely  to  ascend  the 
throne,  should  be  deprived  of  a  suitable 
education  ?  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen  to  separate  the 
ftther  from  the  son ;  and  there  could  not 
be  a  worse  lesson  to  teach  the  young 
prince,  than  that  his  first  duty  was  to  se- 
parate himself  from  his  parents. 

Sir  «/.  Sebright  %dA^^  let  this  question  be 
placed  on  its  true  grounds,  and  what  did 
the  proposition  amount  to  but  this— to 
give  the'  duke  of  Cumberland  6,000/.  a- 
year— a  proposition  which  the  House  had 
already  resisted.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  more  manly  in  the  government, 
to  have  brought  forward  the  subject  on 
its  true  grounds.  He  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family; 
but  he  thought  the  provision  which  the 
duke  already  possessed,  together  with 
3,000/.  a*year  which  the  duchess  received 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  was  quite  suffi- 
cient. Although  he  did  not  think  an  ob- 
jection on  the  ground  of  moral  character 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  an  adequate 
provision  to  the  members  of  the  royal  fa- 
n>ily»  yet  it  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  pre- 
vent his* giving  them  more  than  was 
necessary.  He  thought  the  vote  bad  in 
itself,  and  worse  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  The 
roval  duke  appeared  before  them  like  an 
individual  who  requested  the  parish,  in 
formd  pauperis,  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  own  child.    Oh,  fie  I 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  proposition  was  not  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  income  of  the 


duke  was  inadequate  to  his  maintenance. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  justify  the 
grounds  upon  which  it  rested.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  if  the  cir- 
cumstances were  the  same  now  as  at  the 
period  when  the  question  had  been  dis^ 
cussed  before,  any  proposition  to  give  the 
duke  that  which  the  House  \iad  twice  be- 
fore refused,  would  expose  the  govern- 
ment to  all  the  reproach  and  hard  lan- 
guage which  gentlemen  had  dealt  out  to 
them ;  for  it  would  be  nothing  less  than 
calling  on  the  House  of  Commons  to  re- 
scind their  former  vote.  But  the  circum- 
stances were  completely  diftrent.  You 
gave  6,000/.  a-year  to  the  other  princes; 
on  their  marriage.  The  duke  of  Cumber- 
land had  had  two  children  since  that  period 
and  yet  you  refuse  to  put  him  on  a  foot- 
ing with  his  royal  brothers.  It  was,  of 
course,  competent  for  the  House  to  deal 
with  the  question  as  they  pleased ;  but 
he  denied  that  it  was  any  outrage  to  the 
country,  or  any  insult  to  the  House 
for  ministers  to  have  proposed  it.  Al- 
though the  hon.  member  for  Hertford- 
shire did  not  ground  his  opposition  alto- 
gether on  the  personal  character  of  the 
duke,  yet  the  member  for  Surrey  had  done 
so.  Now,  amidst  all  the  insinuations 
which  had  been  thrown  out  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  never  had  been  able,  for  the  soul 
of  him,  to  discover  on  what  point  it  was 
that  gentlemen  really  founded  their  op- 
position. He  could  perceive  no  circum- 
stance which  could  induce  the  House  to 
refuse  this  grant,  which  might  pot  also 
be  put  forward  as  an  argument  for  de- 
priving the  duke  of  that  income  which 
ne  at  present  enjoyed.  He  thought  the 
House  would  be  acting  unreasonably,  nay, 
unjustly,  if  they  did  not  agree  to  f he  pro-  . 
position. 

Sir  J.  Sebright  said,  his  expression  was, 
that  where  only  a  necessary  provision  was 
called  for,  lie  would  not  look  to  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  individual ;  but  that 
where  more  was  demanded  he  certainly 
would. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  said,  he  would  vote  for 
the  grant,  on  the  ground  of  confidence  in 
the  government.  Here  was  a  prince  born, 
in  whom  they  must  all  take  a  deep  in- 
terest ;  and  he  conceived  that  every  means 
should  be  afforded  for  his  proper  educa- 
tion. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  amend- 
ment 113;  Against  it  143:  Majority 
against  the  amendment  30. 
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Abercromby,  Hon.  J. 
Acland,  sir  T. 
Allen,  J.  H. 
Baring,  A. 
Bennett,  J. 
Beraal,  R. 
Bernaid,  T. 
Birch,  J. 
Blake,  sir.  F« 
Bright,  H. 
Brougham,  H, 
Burdett,  sir  F. 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calcraft,  J.  H. 
Calveit,  C. 
Chaloner,  R. 
Chetwynde»  G. 
Coffin,  sir  I. 
Coke,  T.  W. 
Coke,T.  W.jun. 
Colburne,  N.  R. 
Corbett,  P. 
Creevey,  T. 
CromptOD,  S. 
Dayesport,  D. 
Daviei,  T. 
Denison,  W. 
Denmao,  T. 
Drake,  T.T. 
Drake,  W.  T. 
Dundas,  C. 
Dundas,  hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  fisct* 
EUice,  £. 
£Uiton,C. 
Evans,  W. 
Fane,  J. 

FergussoD,  sirR.  C* 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Foley,J.H.H. 
Frankland,  R. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Olenorchy,  Tisct. 
Gordon,  kt« 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Grattan,  J. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  B.  W. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Hobhouse,  J.  C. 
Hume,  J. 
Hurst,  R. 
Ingleby,  sir  W. 
James,  W. 
Johnstone,  col. 
King,  hon.  H. 


KnatchbuU,  sir.  £. 
Knight,  R.   . 
Lamb,  hon.  G. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Leycester,  R, 
Lloyd,  sir  £. 
Lushington,  S. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Mahon,  hon.  S. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
Maxwell,  John. 
Monok,  J.  B. 
Mostyn,  sir  T. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Normanby,  visct. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  lord  F. 
Palmer  C.  F. 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Pelham,  J.  C. 
PhilUps,  G. 
Phillips,  G.  H. 
Poynte,  W.  S. 
Pryse,  Pryse. 
Pym,  F. 
Rice,  T.  S. 
Rickford,  W. 
Robarts,A.W. 
Rowley,  sir  W, 
Rumbold,  C. 
Scarlett,  J. 
Scott,  J. 
Sefton,  earl  of 
Smith,  S. 
Smith,  W. 
Smith,  hon.  R. 
Sumner,  H. 
Sjrkes,  D. 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Tennyson.  C. 
Tiemey,  riftht  hon.  G. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 
Tremajme,  J.  H. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Whitmore,T. 
Williams,  W. 
Williams,    sir  R. 
»  Williams,  J. 
Wood,  aid. 
Wrottesley,  sir  J. 

TELLERS. 

Duncannon,  lord 
Sebright,  sir  J. 


On  our  re-admisflion  to  the  gallery,  the 
House  being  then  in  a  committee  on  the 
bill,  we  found 

Mr.  Brougham  on  his  legs.  He  said, 
that  there  was  upon  the  face  of  the  bill 
an  evident  inconsistency^  inasmuch  as  it 


pretended  to  have  one  object,  and  was 
calculated  to  accomplish  anotlier.  It 
proposed  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
the  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  it  secured 
an  annuity  of  6,000/.  to  the  dukeof  Cuai« 
berland  for  his  life.     The  hon.  baronet 

isir  C.  Forbes),  who  bad  addressed  the 
louse  at  a  period  when,  of  all  others, 
it  was  most  convenient  for  those  who 
favoured  the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  ex« 
press  their  opinions  [the  hon.  baronet 
spoke  after  the  gallery  had  been  deai^d* 
and  before  the  division  took  place], 
thought  that  sufficient  justice  could  not  be 
done  to  his  royal  highness,  unless  he  was 
paid  up  all  the  arrears  of  the  annuity 
which  the  House  oo  a  former  occasion 
refused  to  grant  him.  The  duke,  be  had 
no  doubt,  would,  without  hesitation,  ac- 
cept the  boo. » baronet's  generous  offer; 
and  nothing,  he  dared  say,  could  be  more 
grateful  to  his  feelings.  But  ministers 
were  not  affected  by  the  enthusiasm  which 
had  so  far  led  away  the  hon.  baronet. 
They  proposed  that  the  annuity  should 
only  be  paid  henceforth,  and  that  it  should 
be  continued  from  this  time  as  long  as  his 
royal  highnesses  life  should  last.  There 
wasa  provision  in  the  second  clause,  which 
limited  the  payment  of  the  grant  of  thc( 
duke  on  condition  that  the  prince  should 
live  in  England,  unless  the  kii^  should 
give  licence  to  reside  abroad.  This  was 
Uie  notable  manner  in  which  the  framert 
of  this  bill  had  introduced  it  to  the  Hotise. 
He,  however,  wished  to  sive  tlie  com- 
mittee an  opportunity^  of  doing  properly 
and  fairly  that  which  it  was  pretended  this 
bill  was  to  accomplisli.  If  there  was  any. 
gentleman  who  thought  that  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  could  not  educate  his  son 
on  18,000/.  a-year,  he  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  voting  for  the  means  of 
educating  him.  He  would  propose  that 
a  sum  should  be  given  to  the  king,  who 
was  by  law  intrusted  with  the  care  of  all 
the  branches  of  the  royal  family.  He 
would  give  his  majesty,  by  a  legislative 
enactment,  an  ample  sum,  a  sum  more 
tlian  enough  to  educate  t lie  young  prince, 
even  if  he  were  the  son  of  the  richest 
nobleman  of  this  country.  He  would 
propose  to  give  him  S^odo/.  a-year,  pro- 
viding that  the  king  should  employ  this 
money  for  the  education  of  the  prince. 
He  would  give  this  sum  to  the  king,  who 
now  had  a  legal  authority  over  the  prince, 
and  whose  ministers  were  responsible,  iti 
whom  the  House  could  trust,  because 
over  them  they  had  some  control^  while 
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they  had  none  over  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, who  resided  abroad,  who  was  irre- 
sponsible, and  over  whom  they  could  have 
no  control.  He  would  give  the  king 
8,000/.  a-vear  for  the  education  of  this 
child ;  and  if  that  was  not  liberal  he  did 
not  know  what  was.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  sufficiently  provided  for ;  and, 
bv  adopting  this  course,  the^  would  pro- 
Tide  for  the  education  of  the  young, 
prince,  without  violating  a  constitutional 
principle.  He  would  therefore  move, 
that  the  name  of  his  majesty  should  be 
inserted  in  place  of  that  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland ;  and  that  the  sum  of  3»000/. 
per  annum  should  be  granted  to  the  king 
during  the  life  of  the  young  prince  of 
Cumberland. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  said,  the  learned  gentle- 
man had  thrown  out  an  insinuation,  as  if 
he  had  said  that  with  closed  doors,  which 
he  would  not  say  with  the  doors  open. 
He  was  ready  to  acknowledge  that  he 
spoke  to  the  House,  and  not  to  the  news- 
papers ;  and  he  thoueht,  if  that  mode  were 
generally  adopted,  theHouse  would  have 
shorter  speeches  and  more  business.  If 
the  learned  gentleman  meant,  however^ 
thht  he  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing with  the  doors  shut  what  he  would 
not  say  with  open  doors,  he  would  say  for 
himself,  that  he  was  as  incapable  of  doing 
that  as  any  member  of  the  House.  In 
his  opinion,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
would  not  have  justice  done  him  unless 
be  received  all  the  arrears  of  the  6,000/. 
a-year.  Charges  had  been  insinuated 
against  the  duke,  which  no  hon.  member 
would  make  against  any  person  in  that 
House :  let  them  be  openly  stated,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  the  duke  would  answer 
them.  But,  the  very  persons  who  now 
mcde  these  charges,  were  the  duke  to  be 
called  to  the  throne,  would  be  ready  to 

grofess  themselves  his  most  devoted  hum- 
le  servants.  He  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  duke.  His  vote  and 
his  opinions  were  wholly  dictated  by  public 
grounds. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
he  had  stated,  that  it  was  boD&  fide 
the  intention  of  government  that  the 
prince  should  be  educated  in  England, 
and  he  had  given  a  proof  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  statement,  by  shewing  that  he  was 
prepared  for  introducing  into  the  bill  a 
clause  for  this  purpose.  With  the  same 
view,  he  felt  no  inaisposition  to  insert  in 
the  grant  that  it  was  to  be  confined  to 
the  minority  of  the  young  prince  ^  for  the 


government  had  no  wish  to  confer  an  an- 
nuity for  life  on  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
of  6,000/.  a-year.  It  was  not  inconsistent, 
therefore,  witli  the  views  of  ministers,  to 
introduce  into  the  clause  words  confining 
the  grant  to  the  minority  of  the  prince. 
It  was  impossible  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  learned  gentleman,  not  to 
give  the  money  to  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, but  to  his  majesty.  If  it  was -fit  to 
give  an^  sum  for  the  education  of  the 
prince,  it  was  not  fit  to  deprive  the  father 
of  all  control  over  the  education  of  his 
child.  If  the  money  were  given  to  the 
king,  the  duke  would  lose  all  control  over 
his  child,  and  it  would  be  ten  thousand 
times  better  jiot  to  give  the  money  at  all, 
than  to  give  it  under  such  conditions.  It 
was  difficult  to  show  that  6,000/.  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  purposes  of  educating  the 
prince;  but  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
show  that  any  other  precise  sum  was  ne* 
cessary.  If  a  less  sum  were  ffiven,  and 
the  duke  were  to  live  abroad,  it  might 
make  it  impossible  for  the  young  prince, 
who  was  to  be  educated  in  England,  to 
visit  his  father,  and  thus  all  intercourse 
between  them  might  be  cut  offi 

Mr.  H,  Sumner  disclaimed  all  intention 
of  expressing  any  hostile  feeling  towards 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  or  of  throwing 
out  any  insinuations  against  him.  He 
would,  however,  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Brougham  contended,  that  as  the 
law  now  stood,  the  power  was  vested  in 
the  king,  of  controlling  and  directing  the 
education  of  the  prince,  and  that  giving 
the  sum  he  hod  proposed  to  his  majesty, 
would  not  alter  the  law.  The  children  of 
prince  George  were  taken  from  under  hit 
control  in  the  reign  of  George  2nd,  and 
ten  out  of  twelve  of  the  judges  then  held 
that  this  was  agreeable  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  on  the  ground,  that  the  king  had  the 
control  over  all  his  issue,  as  long  as  they 
were  minors.  The  late  king  also  had  ex- 
ercised a  control  over  the  education  of 
the  princess  Charlotte.  She  waa  taken 
from  the  mother,  not  from  the  paternai 
right  being  stronger  than  the  maternal, 
but  from  the  king's  power  extending  to 
all  his  offspring,  of  which  he  was  to  nave 
the  custody.  The  clause  he  proposed, 
did  not  alter  the  law,  Jior  imply  that  the 
king  should  exercise  the  right  of  direct- 
ing where  the  prince  should  live,  any 
more  than  he  did  under  the  present  law. 
He  prayed  the  House  to  consider  what 
they  were  about  to  do.  Their  avowed 
object  was  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
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a  prince ;  and  be  would  provide  for  it  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  a  prince;  but  he 
would  provide  for  it  in  a  constitutional 
manner.  He  would  gife  the  means  to 
minister^  who  could  not  divert  a  shilling 
of  it  from  its  destination,  rather  than  to 
the  dirke  of  Cumberland,  who  might  em 
ploy  it  to  pay  debts  contracted  abroad,  or 
to  pay  annuities  which  he  had  granted  at 
home. 

Mr.  Secretary  Cannmg  said,  that  the 
proposition  made  by  the  oiancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  so  fair  and  liberal,  that 
he  did  not  see  upon  what  grounds  the 
House  could  refuse,  to  concur  in  it.  He 
had  stated,  that  the  purpose  of  the  grant 
^as  solely  for  the  education  of  the  son  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  that  in 
order  to  make  this  more  secure,  he  would 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  any  words 
which  would  suffice  to  render  that  inten- 
tion  more  dear.  It  was  difficult,  perhaps 
impossible,  to  say  what  degree  of  confi- 
dence or  distrust  was  to  be  exercised  to- 
wards the  father  in  that  child's  education, 
without  entering  into  a  subject  which  was 
at  once  painful  and  delicate.  It  would 
be  inexpedient,  on  all  accounts,  to  do  this. 
The  persons  who  thought  thus  must  give 
effect  to  their  opinions  by  their  vote ;  for 
nothing  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
could  be  expected  to  turn  them.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  expected 
that  those  who  avowed  no  such  distrust  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland, — nay,  more  than 
distrust,  dislike— >nay,  more  than  dislike, 
persecuting  detestation;  should  conform 
to  the  opinions  of  others.  What  might 
be  the  ground  for  those  hostile  feelings, 
he  could  not  pretend  to  say ;  but  those 
who  voted  for  taking  the  education  of  the 
son  out  of  the  hands  of  his  fatlier,  and  for 
diminishing  the  amount  of  the  allowance, 
were  only  bringing  to  the  test  the  opi- 
nions which  had  been  so  lavishly  avowed 
towards  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
justice  of  those  opinions  was  not  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  discussion  in  that  House.  Every 
man  must  act  as  he  pleased,  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  combat  by  argument 
what  had  not  been  fairly  brought  forward 
as  substantial  objections.  Beyond  the 
concessions  which  the  government  had 
alreiviy  made,  it  was  impossible  to  go. 
His  majesty's  ministers  had  no  right  to 
inflict  upon  the  duke  of  Cumberland  an 
opprobrium,  which,  if  he  could  have  de- 
served, they  would  have  forgotten  their 
duty  to  the  country  in  bringing  his  name 
before   tbe    House    [hear^  hear].    So 


Ceut  as  security  for  the  due  application  of 
the  money  went,  the  House  had  a  right 
to  require ;  but,  to  enter  into  the  subject 
beyond  this,  would  be  most  unjustly  to 
stigmatize  the  illustrious  person  who  was 
so  intimately  concerned  in  it. 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amend- 
ment 114;  Against  it  152:  Majority  S8. 
The  House  having  resumed, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  just  to  submit,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  respect 
to  the  decisions  of  the  House,  it  would 
be  no  breach  of  privilege  to  comment 
upon  the  conduct  or  a  committee.  Then, 
having  a  right  to  observe  on  what  had 
passed,  he  did  feel  himself  bound  to  de« 
clare,  that  there  never  had  been  a  vote,  m 
his  opinion,  passed  by  any  committee  less 
calculated  to  raise  that  committee  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country,  than  that  which 
had  just  declared  in  favour  of  giving 
6,000/.  a^year  more  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland. For  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  of 
this  grant  being  made  to  the  prince  of 
Cumberland.  It  was  a  gift  directly  to  the 
duke — an  allowance,  not  of  6,000/.  an« 
nually  for  the  education  of  the  son,  but 
of  5,000/.  annually  for  the  expenses  of 
the  father.  This  was  the  true  state  of  the 
transaction,  and  the  only  light  in  which 
the  people  of  England  would  look  at  it 
to«morrow  morning.  They  would  be  aware 
that  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  its  eyes  fully  opened  by  discus- 
sion, had,  in  its  deep  respect  for  the  duke 
of  Cumberiand — in  its  esteem  for  his  high 
public  and  private  character — an  esteem, 
no  doubt,  perfectly  well-grounded,  but  in 
which  they  themselves  did  not  entirely 
share — that  it  had  preferred  granting  that 
illustrious  prince  6,000/.  a-year ;  that  was 
to  say,  5,000/.  for  his  own  use,  and  per- 
haps, 1,000/.  for  the  education  of  hfs  soi> 
—to  giving  him  S,000/L  a-year  only,  which, 
after  paying  for  that  same  edueatioiv 
would  have  added  2,000/.  a*year  to  his 
existing  income.  Now,  for  himself,  he 
wished  the  committee  joy  of  its  vote  with 
all  his  heart ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  mem« 
bers  would  live  long — tliat  was  to  say,  the 
rest  of  the  present  session,  and  all  the 
next — to  take  the  benefit  of  it.  When,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  too,  they  re- 
turned to  their  constituents — he  meant 
such  of  them  as  had  any  constituents— he 
hoped  that  they  would  still  further  reap 
the  fruits  of  their,  glorious  triumph  that 
evening  over  constitutional  principle,  com* 
roon  sense,  consistency,  and  honest,  plain» 
direct,   and  manly  feeling.      One  word 
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more  onlyi  upon  what  bad  fallen  from  a 
right  hon.  ffentleman  opposite,  who,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  eloquence  and  the  weakness 
of  his  case,  had  said  something  about  a 
'' persecuting  detestation"  towards  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  As  regarded  his 
own  feelings,  he  would  merely  observe, 
that  in  all  his  life,  he  had  never  had  the 
slightest  communication  with  the  illus- 
trious individual  in  Question.  On  a  for- 
mer occasion,  so  far  from  entertaining  nny 
desire  to  do  or  say  that  which  might  be 
unpleasant,  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  dif- 
fer from  several  gentlemen  on  his  own 
side  the  House ;  among  others,  from  the 
right  hon.  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  who  then  sat  on  his  side,  and  to 
have  exhibited  at  least  so  much  toleration 
as  to  have  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  duchess  of  Cumberland's  name  in  the 
way  in  which  it  had  been  given  to  the 
public,  and  to  have  defended  the  conduct 
of  that  lady  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  him. 
As  for  any  supposed  quarrel  between  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  Whig  party, 
the  House  had  been  reminded  that  the 
duke  had  once  joined  the  '*  No  Popery'' 
cr^,  and  that  he  had  *<  never  changed  his 
opinions."  Why,  the  fact  was,  that  bis 
royal  highness  had  so  completely  altered 
his  feeling  towards  the  Whigs,  and  had 
shown  so  much  courtesy  to  several  gentle- 
.men  distinctly  introduced  to  him  abroad 
as  of  the  Opposition  party,  that  there 
were  honourable  members  sitting  round 
him  who  had  actually  felt  a  doubt  how 
.far,  if  any  personal  question  arose  with 
respect  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  they 
could,  pleasantly,  take  part  in  it.  From 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  therefore,  it  was, 
and  not  from  any  private  rancour,  that  he 
opposed  the  vote  oefore  the  House ;  think- 
ing, as  he  did,  in  his  conscience,  that  it 
was  the  most  unjustifiable  job  that  he  had 
ever  seen  attempted.  In  case  the  House 
should  still  feel  inclined  to  take  a  more 
prudent  course  than  it  was  now  proceed- 
ing in,  and  to  grant  the  S,(X)0^  a-year, 
subject  to  the  control  of  ministers,  be  now 
gave  notice  that,  on  the  coming  up  of  ^e 
report,  he  would  move  an  amemUnent  to 
that  effect.  In  saymg  this,  however,  he 
desired  distinctly  to  add,  that  he  consi- 
dered the  grant  as  unnecessary  altogether, 
and  that  he  should  certainly  oppose  it|  in 
toto,  in  all  its  other  stages. 

Mr.  r.  Wilton  complained  of  the  firee- 

dom  with  which  the  learned  gentleman 

.  had  atiacked  the  committee,  and  thrown 

dirt  upon  every  individual  who  had  voted 
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for  the  grant.  He  would  tell  the  learned 
gentleman  that  he  felt  himself  perfectly 
justified  in  having  so  voted  with  members 
whom  he  thought  as  wise,  as  honest,  and 
as  patriotic  as  the  learned  gentleman  him* 
self. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  hon.  gentle* 
man  that  he  did  not  allude  to  him  in  what 
he  had  said ;  because  he  thought  him  the 
wisest,  the  honestest,  and  the  most  pa- 
triotic individual  upon  that  side  of  the 
House. 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  received 
to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Tuesdai/t  June  7. 

Law  of  Merchants  Bill— Paitr- 
ciPAL  AND  Factor.]  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  rose,  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bin.  In  the  first  place,  he 
wished  to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to 
a  petition  in  favour  of  the  alteration  in  the 
law  now  proposed  to  be  made.  That  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  almost  all  the  respect- 
able merchants  of  the  city  of  London— 
by  persons  who  represented  every  kind 
of  commercial  interest;  so  that  there 
never  had  been  among  merchants  a  more 
general  concurrence  in  favour  of  any 
measure.  It  was  now  his  duty  to  call 
their  lordships'  attention  to  the  question 
which  tiiis  bill  involved.  The  subject 
was  somewhat  abstruse,  and  to  a  person 
who,  like  himself,  was  little  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  commerce,  presented 
some  difficulties.  He  should,  however, 
endeavour  to  state  as  briefly  as  possible 
the  general  grounds  on  which  he  wished 
to  recommend  the  bill  to  their  lordships' 
consideratfon.  It  was  to  be  expected,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try, that  many  cases  would  arise,  in  which 
the  operation  of  laws  enacted  at  an  early 
period  would  prove  embarrassing-r-laws 
which,  however  proper  and  politic  in  their 
origin,  had  become  totallyincompatiblewith 
the  present  complicated  state  of  conunerce 
and  society.  Nevertheless,  in  any  altera- 
tion of  the  law,  their  lordships  would  take 
care  not  to  give  their  sanction  to  any  thing 
inconsistent  with  the  general  principles  of 
equity,  or  tlie  existing  relations  of  com- 
merce. With  regard  to  the  law  of  mer- 
chant and  fkctoT,  if  the  mere  principle  of 
the  contract  of  these  parties  with  each 
other  were  considered,  tliere  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  agent  ought  to  be  bound 
to  the  principal:   but,  a  new  questipn 
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arose  as  to  the  ioterests  of  a  third  partv. 
The  transactioos  of  this  kiod  of  trade 
were  not  now  confined  to  the  single  act 
of  merchants  delivering  goods  for  sale 
into  the  hands  of  their  known  factors. 
Almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  world 
was  now  carried  on  by  commission.  The 
state  of  trade  rendered  it  impossible  for 
any  person  in  a  foreign  country  to  do 
more  now  than  to  make  a  general  con- 
signment of  merchandise,  which  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  agent  or  factor  to  de* 
termine  when  he  should  bring  the  goods 
into  the  market;  and  if  it  should  not  be  a 
proper  time  for  throwing  the  article  into 
the  market,  it  was  often  necessary  that  he 
should  be  able  to  raise  money  upon  it  by 
pledge.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
factor  was  bound  by  the  instructions  he 
received  from  his  principal.  But  here 
came  the  difficully  with  respect  to  third 
parties.  The  factor  proceeded  to  raise 
money  on  the  goods  intrusted  to  his 
charge.  What  could  the  third  party  I 
know  of  the  state  of  the  case  ?  Was  the 
person  who  negotiated  for  money  on  the 
goods  the  owner  or  an  agent  ?  If  the  lat* 
ter,  were  his  instructions  limited  or  un- 
limited ?  This  he  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. He  would,  of  course,  know  that 
money  was  to  be  raised  on  the  j^oods ;  but 
there  was  no  possibility  of  his  knowing 
any  thing  more  of  the  ownership  than  the 
fact  of  possession^  unless  the  possessor 
chose  to  make  disclosures  to  him.  Now, 
supposing  fraud  or  bankruptcy,  was  the 
loss  to  fall  on  the  principal,  or  on  the 
pledgee  who  might  have  advanced  money 
on  the  goods?  It  was  said,  that  if  the 
factor's  instructions  were  merely  to  sell, 
he  could  not  pledge;  and  that  in  the  case 
of  his  pledging  the  losd  ought  to  fall  on 
the  pledgee.  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
law.  But,  that  the  loss  should  so  fall  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  wrong  on  four 
grounds : — 1.  It  was  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  equity.  2.  It  was  con- 
trary to  analogy.  3.  it  was  contrary  to 
opinions  delivered  on  the  law  by  very  high 
authority.  And  4.  It  was  in  opposition 
to  the  state  of  the  law  in  other  countries. 
He  thought  their  lordships  would  readily 
admit,  that  the  liability  of  the  third  party 
was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  natural 
equity,  because  the  pledgee  had  not,  in 
many  cases,  the  means  of  knowing  any 
thing  more  than-  the  fact,  that  certain 
goods  were  in  the  possession  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  wished  to  raise  money  upon 
them.    He  might  have  little  or  no  know- 
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ledge  of  the  character  of  the  Actor,  an^ 
act  on  the  presumption,  that  there  was  na 
fraud  :  but  it  might  be  assumed,  that  the 
principal  was  well  acquainted  with  the  per- 
son he  (employed  as  his  agent:  he  must 
have  a  control  over  him :  he  could  limit 
or  restrict  him,  or  deprive  him  of  all  au- 
thority to  act.  A  principal,  doubtless, 
might  be  defrauded  by  a  dishonest  agent ; 
but  still  it  ought  to  be  recollected,  that 
the  principal  must  know  his  agent,  bad  a 
power  over  him,  and  stood  with  respect 
to  him  in  a  very  different  situation  from 
the  pledgee.  The  person  who  advanced 
money  saw  nothing,  probably  knew  of  no- 
thing, but  the  goods ;  and  therefore,  upoii 
every  ground  of  equity,  if  there  was  a 
loss,  it  should  fall  upon  the  principal  or 
the  agent,  and  not  upon  the  pledgee. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  possession  and  title  to 
merchandise ;  but,  he  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  trade  to  be  carried  on.  If 
possession  were  not  allowed  to  be  pnm&  fade 
proof  of  title.  The  petition  on  the  table 
prayed,  that  this  might  be  the  law ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  commerce  of  Lon- 
don, and  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country,  already  rested  on  thb 
principle  of  general  equity.  He  had  also 
said,  ihat  a  change  of  system  was  recom* 
mended  by  analogy.  In  support  of  thh 
opinion  he  would  refer  to  money  transac- 
tions. With  respect  to  Exchequer  bills, 
and  indeed  bills  of  every  description,  the 
principle  of  protecting  the  pledgee  was 
sanctioned  by  law.  If  any  person  con* 
signed  Exchequer  bills  to  another,  whio 
pledged  them  to  a  third  party,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  pledgee  had  a  right  to 
the  property.  Therefore,  with  regard  to 
all  kinds  of  money  securities,  the  law 
made  possession  equivalent  to  title.  He 
did  not  see  why  the  same  protectioa 
should  not  be  given  to  the  pledgee  in  all 
commercial  transactions  as  was  already 
given  with  regard  to  Exchequer' bills,  hm 
of  exchange,  and  other  money  securities. 
He  came  now  to  the  point  of  authority. 
The  first  decision  which  led  to  the  course 
now  acted  on  being  considered  law,  took 
place  in  1742.  Here  the  noble  earl  en- 
tered into  the  history  of  this  case,  and 
others  which  had  more  recently  takea 
place,  and  quoted  the  opinions  of  lord 
Ellenborough,  and  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc, 
who  had  regretted  that  the  law  should  be 
as  it  now  stood.  To  these  two  opinions 
he  referred  as  sufficient  authority  for  altera 
ing'  the  present  state  of  the  law.     He 
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came  now  to  tlie  last  point  of  coosidera- 
llon,  which  was,  that  the  law,  as  it  now 
f  toodi  was  contrary  to  the  state  of  the 
law  on  the  same  subject  in  other  coun« 
tries.  That  where  there  was  no  fraud  on 
the  part  of  the  lender,  the  principal  sliould 
suffer  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  was  a  prin- 
ciple not  only  recognised  and  enforced  in 
every  other  country  of  Europe^  but  un- 
contradicted by  the  law  of  any  country, 
except  that  of  England,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  had  borrowed 
their  laws  from  England.  The  protection 
he  proposed  to  afford  to  the  pledgee  was 
even  at  this  moment  the  law  of  Scotland. 
On  these  grounds  he  recommended  the 
adoption  of  this  bill,  convinced  that  it 
was  founded  on  principles  of  justice  and 
equity. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

Equitable  Loan  Bill,]  Counsel 
were  called  in,  and  Mr.  Harrison  resumed 
his  argument  on  behalf  of  the  promoters 
of  the  bill.  When  counsel  had  concluded, 
a  conversation  ensued  between  their  lord- 
ships on  the  question,  whether  evidence 
should  be  heard  on  the  part  of  the  Equit- 
able Loan  Company,  to  prove  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Company's  operations 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  public,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  pawnbrokers  was 
such  as  required  to  be  counteracted  by  a 
more  humane  society. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  that  the 
first  question  to  be  disposed  of  was,  whe- 
ther this  company  was  a  legal  company 
or  not.  It  was  confessed  on  all  bands, 
that  its  legality  could  not  be  supported 
before  it  had  executed  the  deed  of  part- 
nership. It  was  still  a  question  whether 
the  execution  of  that  deed  made  it  legal. 
If  it  was  not  legal,  their  lordships,  by 
hearing  evidence  of  its  utility,  would  ac- 
knowledge that  on  that  ground  they  were 
about  to  make  a  law,  granting  privileges 
to  an  illegal  body,  to  enable  it  to  serve 
the  public.  It  was  a  totally  different 
question  whether,  if  they  applied  to  be 
made  a  legal  body,  the  House  would 
agree  to  a  bill  for  that  purpose.  They 
assumed  that  they  were  a  legal  body  in 
coming  before  the  House,  and  on  that 
ground  they  asked  the  privilege  of  suhaf^ 
and  being  sued  by  their  officers.  Their 
lordships  ought,  therefore,  first  to  deter- 
mine wbether  this  pretension  was  founded 
in  truth.  With  regard  to  the  hearing  of 
evidence  against  the  conduct  of  the  pawn- 
brokers, an  objection  of  another  kind 


might  be  started.  Suppose  they  could 
prove  that  twenty  or  fifty  London  pawn- 
brdcers  bad  misconducted  themselves, 
would  that  enable  their  lordships  to  decide 
upon  the  rights  of  the  rest  ?  And,  sup- 
pose it  did  so  with  respect  to  the  London 
pawnbrokers,  would  the  rights  of  the 
other  pawnbrokers  all  over  England  be 
affiscted  by  the  decision  without  being 
heard  in  their  own  defence  ?  If  so  heard, 
when  would  the  proceedings  on  the  bill 
terminate  ?  Their  lordships  might  be 
sitting  examining  evidence  on  that  day 
twelvemonth.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  legality  of  the  body  who  promoted 
this  bill  must  be  proved,  before  evidence 
could  be  heard  as  to  its  utility. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  concurred  in 
this  opinion. 

Lord  Dacre  thought,  that  by  proving  its 
public  utility,  it  would  establish  a  olaim 
to  the  privileges  which  it  solicited. 

Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  recorder  of  Lon» 
don,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  were  then  heard 
on  the  part  of  the  pawnbrokers.  AAer 
which  a  conversation  ensued  between 
their  lordships,  on  the  course  which  ought 
now  to  be  pursued. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  gave  it  as  his  opi-. 
nion,  that  the  evidence  tendered  on  the 
part  of  the  company  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  Duke  oTAtholl  said,  he  hoped  that 
something  might  be  done  for  the  poor, 
whose  interests  the  bill  professed  to  con- 
sult. It  might  be  liable  to  objections, 
but  its  object  was  benevolent.  He  could 
not  concur  in  the  coarse  charges  thrown 
out  against  its  supporters,  in  which  they 
were  treated  as  little  better  than  swindlers. 
He  had  looked  at  the  names  subscribed 
to  the  deed,  and  he  found  them  honour- 
able. In  proposing  to  reduce  the  interest 
of  money  lent  on  pledges  to  the  poor  one 
half,  they  would  do  a  public  service. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  said,  that  th^ 
company  did  not  propose  to  lower  th^ 
interest  on  their  advances  so  much  as  tb^ 
noble  duke  had  stated.  He,  likewise,  had 
looked  over  the  names  of  the  subscribers ; 
and  he  could  cite  two  foreign  gentlemen 
for  whose  respectability,  probably,  the 
noble  duke  would  feel  a  little  difficulty  in 
vouching,  who  owned  more  of  the  stock 
than  the  whole  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  informed  the 
counsel  that  the  evidence  tendered  to 
prove  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  com- 
pany could  not  be  received.  He  then 
asked  the  counsel  for  the  bill,  whether 
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they  were  prepared  to  pn>du<ie  tfte  dsed 
to  prove  the  company  a  legal  bodjr;  it 
being  understood  that  if  they  did  not,  t^y 
must  take  the  consequence. 

Coansely  having  hesitated,  were  allowed 
till  five  to-morrow  to  decide. 


DuHf  9m  Soap  and  taUcm. 


lm^ 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Tuesday y  June  7* 

Constitution  of  Committees  on 
Private  Bills.]  Afr.  Littleton  said, 
that  after  all  they  had  lately  heard  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  Committees  on 
Private  Bills,  he  was  satisfied  the  House 
would  receive  fan^ouraWy  any  attempt  to 
remedy  so  great  and  so  universally  ad- 
mitted an  evil.  With  that  view,  it  was 
his  intention  to  submit  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  measure,  which  be  thought 
would  pface  the  private  business  of  the 
House  upon  a  footing  favourable  to  the 
House  itself,  and  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  £hear,  hear!]. 
He  would,  therefore,  itiove,  «*  That  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
aider  the  constitution  of  Committees  on 
Private  Bills,  and  to  report  their  observa- 
tions and  opinion  thereon  to  the  House." 

Mr,  S,  jBoume  seconded  the  motion. 
He  considered  that  the  ffreat  fault  of 
Private  Committees  was  their  being  so 
numerous.  He  trusted  that  in  future 
they  would  more  resemble  juries  of  the 
country,  sitting  to  decide  on  the  rights  of 
their  fellow-subjects. 

Sir  /.  Coffin  thought  a  rule  ought  to  be 
made,  that  no  member  should  vote  in  any 
committee,  who  had  not;  attended  the 
whole  of  the  discussion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Writs  op  Error  Bill.]  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Peel  said,  he  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  parties  suing 
out  frivolous  writs  of  error.  Under  the 
existing  practice,  it  was  open  to  parties 
against  whom  a  judgment  was  obtained, 
to  sue  out  a  writ  of  error,  in  order  to  su- 

?ersede  the  judgment,  or  to  gain  delay, 
t  would  be  found,  that  in  th6  years  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  the  number  of  writs  of 
error  sued  out  of  the  Court  of  King's- 
bench  into  the  Exchequer  chamber, 
amounted  to  1,197.  Of  these  writs,  there 
were  158  on  which  no  proceedings  had 
been  taken.  There  were  702  where  the 
judgments  were  affirmed ;  and  336  where 
the  proceedings  #ere  very  soon  abandoned. 


Moreover,  of  these  1 ,197,  there  were  only 
9*011  which  any  argument  was  heard,  and 
only  one  case  where  the  judgment  was 
reversed.  The  House  would  learn  with 
surprise,  that  a  delay  of  twelve  mootha 
was  given  to  the  admmistration  of  justice. 
This  was  a  most  monstrous  evil.  By  the 
act  of  James  1st  a  temporary  obstruction 
was  given  to  the  practice,  by  making  the 
parties  who  sued  out  these  writs,  be  bound 
in  double  recognizances  to  prosecute  the 
same.  It  was  his  intention  to  adopt  the 
same  measure,  and  to  apply  it  to  all  writs, 
from  whatever  court  issuing.  He  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  io  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose. 
Leave  was  given  to  bring  io  the  bOL 

Duty  on  Soap  and  Tallow.]  Mr* 
Sukes  rose,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Duty  on  Soap  and  on  Tallow 
Candles.  He  was  quite  ready  to  confess 
his  concurrence  in  the  general  principle 
of  the  financial  arrangements  for  the  year. 
It  was  by  no  means  his  intention  to  dis* 
tmb  those  arrangements.  All  that  he 
required  the  House  to  do  was,  to  agree  to 
a  pledge,  that  whenever  circumstances 
would  permit,  they  would  reduce  the  duty 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  really  felt 
that  he  could  not  go  down  to  the  country  ^ 
without  being  able  to  tell  his  consUtuenU 
that  something,  however  little,  had  been 
done  by  parliament  to  relieve  thetrbur<« 
thens.  If  he  were  to  tell  them,  that  the 
doty  on  wine  had  been  diminished,  they 
would  answer  "  The  poor  drink  no  wine.* 
If  he  were  to  say,  that  the  doty  on  spirits 
had  been  reduced,  tbey  would  reply, 
«« We  have  no  wish  to  burn  up  our  livers; 
give  us  clean  hands  and  clean  linen  ;  and 
we  leave  to  others  red  noses  and  bloated 
bodies."  It  had  always  been  the  opinioa 
of  the  wisest  statesmen,  that  those  taxes 
ought  to  be  the  soonest  repealed  which 
pressed  most  on  the  industry  of  the  peo- 

gle.  The  duty  on  salt  and  leather  had 
een  dhninished,  because  those  articles 
were  necessaries  of  life;  but  the  duty  on 
soap  and  candles  still  remained,  although 
the  expediency  of  repealing  them  rested 
precisely  on  the  same  grounds.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  vices  of  all  taxes  of  this 
kind,  that  a  much  larger  sum  was  wron^ 
from  the  consumer  than  went  into  the 
Exchequer.  The  expense  of  collection 
and  the  mode  of  collection  were  both 
evils;  but  the  greatest  evil  of  all  was  the 
encouragement  which  the  high  duty  gave 
to  contraband  trade.    Smuggling  was  an 
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en\  which  it  wm  eepeoiallj  inctm^Mnt 
•n  Hie  legjslatare  to  repress ;  and  in  bo 
article  did  it  exist  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  those  to  which  he  had  alluded.  The 
smuggling  ^stem  was  "noostrum  hor« 
rendura,  informe*  ingens^— he  could  pot 
add,  "  coi  lumen  ademptum,''  for  no  being 
could  he  more  quick-sighted  than  the 
smuggler.  When  it  was  considered  that 
the  duties  on  soap  amounted  to  120  per 
cent,  it  was  evident  lliat  the  temptation 
to  SBHiggling  must  be  irresistiMe.  He 
had  declared  k  to  he  his  convietiony  that 
the  revenue  was  deprived  of  above  a  mil- 
lion a-jear  by  the  contraband  dealing  in 
soap.  In  the  last  year,  notwithstanding 
the  increasing  ktxuryy  and  the  conse- 
quently increasing  consumption  of  the 
article,  there  had  been  a  positive  de- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  dtKv  on 
soap.  The  laK  annual  receipt  had  niHen 
short  of  that  immedificely  preceding  it  by 
3,260^  He  read  a  statement  of  the 
aoraunt  of  tallow  imported,  ai>d  theaoMMint 
on  which  duty  was  paid ;  proving  that 
5d,000  tons  remained  unaccounted  for  to 
the  Excise.  If  1S,000  tons  were  deducted 
for  the  greasing  of  wheels,  machinery,  Ac., 
that  left  40,000  tons  still  deficient  as  to 
revenue.  The  duty  on  soap  was  Sd, 
a  potiod ;  that  on  candles  \d.  Supposing 
the  fraud  on  the  revenue  were  equally 
divided,  and  that  20,000  tons  of  the  tallow 
thus  escaping  the  Excise  were  employed 
in  making  candles,  and  20,000  in  making 
soap,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  re- 
venue would  be  defrauded  of  the  duty  on 
a  raiHion  pounds.  Thus,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  duties  on  articles  of  necessary 
conswnption,  the  price  of  the  article  was 
raised  to  the  people,  while  but  a  small 
part  of  that  increase  went  into  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  duty  on  soft  soap  was  not 
so  high  as  on  hard ;  hot,  it  was  of  that 
kind  which  was  the  most  impolitic;  the 
ereater  part  of  it  being  returnable  on  al- 
U)wances.  The  nett  receipt  of  this  last- 
mentioned  duty  was  38,00(V.  Now,  was 
it  worth  while  to  continue  a  duty,  the 
produce  of  which  was  so  small  ?  He 
sbuuhl  propose,  therefore,  the  total  repeal 
of  this  doty ;  and  that  the  duty  on  hard 
soap  should  be  reduced  one  half.  He. 
was  sure  that  the  smuggling  system  would 
never  be  defeated,  unless  this  reduction 
in  the  duty  were  to  take  place.  With 
respect  to  the  duty  on  candles,  every  con- 
sideration proved  the  impolicy  of  keeping 
it  at  its  present  rate.  Although  not  so 
high  as  the  duty  tm.  soap,  it  pressed  very 


heavily  on  the  people.  By  the  inventiea 
of  gaa^  the  use  of  wax,  and  other  means, 
the  upper  ranks  h\i  this  duty  very  slightly. 
But,  it  was  severe  on  the  poor  man.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  coun- 
try was  performed  by  candle-light ;  and  a 
poor  man,  who  earned  probably  not  more 
than  eighteen-pence  a  dav,  had  a  pennj 
or  tlum  half>pence  to  deduct  from  hu 
earnings  for  candles.  Dipped  candles, 
which  were  used  by  the  poor,  pud  more, 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  than  moald 
candles,  which  were  confined  to  the  con- 
sumption of  the  higher  classes;  for  the 
duty  was  equal  on  the  pound,  while  the 
price  of  the  one  was  1#.  a  pound,  and  that 
of  the  other  only  len-penee.  An  injurious 
distinction  was  thus  made  between  the 
different  classes  of  the  coosmunity ;  the 
higher  orders  paying  a  lower  duty,  and 
the  lower  orders  paying  a  higher  duty. 
If  he  had  made  out  his  case,  he  thought 
he  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  House  to 
declare,  that,  m  the  next  session,  they 
would  take  the  expediency  of  reducing 
those  duties  into  consideration.  He  wished 
to  he  able  to  state  to  his  constituents, 
that  the  House  had  come  to  such  a  de- 
termination. A  man  distinguished  for  his 
learning  and  probity,  who  once  repre- 
sented the  town  which  he  now  had  the 
honour  to  represenl-*-he  meant  Andrew 
Marvel — used  to  correspond  with  his  con- 
stituents every  day  of  hb  life,  informing 
them  of  his  efforts  to  reduce  their  bur- 
thens. He  (Mr.  Sykes)  couki  not  boast 
of  such  diligenee,  but  he  visited  them  once 
a  year.  But  how  should  he  be  able  to 
face  those  constituents,  if  he  was  unable 
to  inform  them  of  any  step  which  had 
been  taken  throughout  the  session,  to 
diminish  the  burtl^ns  under  which  they 
laboured?  The  hon.  gentlemen  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "  That  it  is  expedient, 
early  in  the  next  session,  or  as  soon  as 
tl>e  financial  state  of  the  country  wiH 
admit,  that  the  duty  on  Soap  and  Tallow 
Candles  be  greatly  reduced." 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ^  in 
answer  to  what  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
said  of  the  expediency  of  diminishing 
taxation,  would  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
that  taxes  to  the  amount  of  1,500,000/. 
had  been  taken  off  in  the  present  session. 
Various  arrangements  had  also  been  made 
of  a  fiscal  description,  which,  although 
not  very  important  in  themselves,  had 
contributed  to  relieve  the  community. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  propo- 
sitions had  been  made  by  several  hon. 
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gentlefnen  for  the  reduction  of  taxes*  to 
which  propositions  the  House  would  not 
agree.  When  it  was  recollected,  that 
propositions  for  diminishing  the  duty  on 
spirits  and  the  duty  on  tobacco,  as  well 
as  for  the  repeal  of  the  assessed  taxes *« 
all  bearing  on  what  mi^ht  be  called  the 
necessaries  of  life — had  oeen  rejected,  he 
could  not  conceive  that  the  House,  by 
agreeing  to  the  present  motion,  would 
turn  suddenly  round  on  its  own  decisions, 
tie  also  confessed  that  he  ofc^cted  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  hon.  member  proposed 
the  measure.  It  was  not  to  be  imme- 
diate^  but  prospective.  It  was  to  take 
place  in  the  next  session,  **  if  the  state  of 
the  revenue  would  permit  it/'  This  was 
a  conditional  proposition,  liable  to  a 
variety  of  interpretations;  and  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  adopted  without 
inconvenience.  He  did  not  deny  the 
abstract  principle  on  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman rested  his  argument.  He  knew 
very  well  thai  a  duty  so  high  as  to  be 
disproportionate  to  the  price  of  any  ar- 
ticle, was  a  temptation  to  practise  fraud 
on  the  revenue.  But^  he  denied  that,  in 
the  present  case,  the  evasion  of  duty  had 
been  extensive.  It  was  certainly  true 
that  the  produce  of  the  last  year  had  been 
3,000/.  less  than  the  produce  of  the  year 
preceding ;  but  really  the  defection  of  so 
small  a  sum  in  an  amount  of  1,200,000/. 
was  not  a  subject  of  grave  moment.  In 
the  year  1814,  the  duty  was  taken  upon 
18,d00ft00lbs.,  and  in  1824*,  it  was  taken 
upon  109,000,000ttf.  This  increase  of 
nearly  half,  in  ten  years,  was  a  proof  that 
the  tax  upon  tallow  had  not  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  its  consumption.  The 
tax  on  candles  was  one  penny  a  pound, 
and  the  price  was  4«.  ilfi/.  a  dozen 
pounds;  to  say,  therefore,  that  the  tax 
was  a  desperate  grievance,  was  to  over- 
state the  case.  It  was  quite  evident,  upon 
a  consideration  of  prices,  that  the  tax 
bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject.  In 
1814,  dipped  candles  sold  at  llf.  2(/.  per 
dozen  pounds;  the  price  was  now  onl^ 
4i.  11|^.  Whether  a  poor  man  got  his 
candles  cheaper  from  the  retailer,  he 
could  not  say ;  but  it  was  clear  that  the 
tax  was  not  the  cause  of  any  dearness  of 
price.  On  these  grounds,  he  should 
oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Hume  complained,  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  mis-stated  the 
data  of  all  the  calculations  he  had  just 
been  making,  and  of  the  inferences  which 
he  had  drawn  from  them.    The  right  hon. 


gentleman  would  find  it  very  difficult  to 
purchase  his  dipped  candles  at  4|d.a  pound* 
The  duty  amounted  to  20  per  cent.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  might  talk  of  this 
as  a  mere  trifle,  but  few  persons  who  had 
to  pay  the  tax,  would  consider  it  in  that 
light.  This  tax  pressed  upon  the  poor 
precisely  in  the  ratio  of  their  industry ; 
for  the  mechanic  who  was  the  earliest  in 
the  winter  mornings,  or  the  latest  in  the 
evenings  at  his  workshop,  felt  the  tax  the 
most.  It  was  important  that  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life  should  be  brought  to 
the  market  at  the  lowest  rate.  The  right 
lion,  gentleman  had  also  mistaken  the 
argument  upon  soap.  His  hon.  friend  had 
justly  said,  that  every  tax  was  objection- 
able which  drew  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people  a  greater  sum  in  proportion,  than 
was  eventually  paid  into  the  Exchequer ; 
and  in  this  case  the  fact  was  clear,  that 
where  the  Exchequer  gained  one  penny, 
the  consumer  paid  two  pence.  Another 
reason  for  the  reduction  of  this  tax  was 
its  unequal  operation  upon  the  poor  ar- 
tizan  who  had  to  work  at  night.  What 
better  tax  could  be  selected  for  repeal, 
than  that  which  went  to  relieve  the  poor 
man  from  an  inequality  of  burthen.  If 
the  duty  was  reduced,  the  increased  con- 
sumption would  more  than  make  up  the 
difference  to  the  Exchequer.  He  could 
not  agree  with  the  hon.  mover,  in  the 
propriety  of  postponing  his  object  until 
the  next  session ;  the  reduction  ought  to 
take  place  at  once. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  put  in  a  strong 
claim  for  the  proposed  measure,  on  the 
part  of  the  Cornish  miners,  who  were 
obliged  to  work  day  and  night  by  candle- 
light. If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
throw  away  6,C^.  a-year  upon  a  grant 
to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  he  ought  to 
remember,  that  the  amount  was  paid  out 
of  the  pockets  of  tlie  labouring  classes. 

Lord  j4*  Hamilton  bore  witness  to  the 
extent  of  the  illicit  trade,  in  consequence 
of  the  tax  upon  tallow.  The  tax  was  also 
extremely  objectionable,  from  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  sum  levied,  and 
the  amoimt  paid  into  the  Exchequer. 

The  motion  was  negatived. 

Delays  in  the  Court  of  Cham« 
cxRY.]  Sir  F.  Burdett  moved,  pursuant 
to  notice,  "  That  an  humble  acklress  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  the  evi- 
dence ahready  taken  byjUic  commissioners 
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ibr  inquiring  into  the  practice  of  the 
court  of  Chancery.'* 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  would 
briefly  state  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  oppose  the  proposition.  He  re- 
sisted it  solely  upon  public  grounds,  and 
without  the  intervention  oF  any  personal 
feeling.  He  hoped  that  the  time  would 
come  when  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  commissioners  might  be  laid 
upon  the  table ;  for  a  report  of  opinion 
merely,  without  accompanying  testimony, 
would  certainly  not  be  satisfactoi^.  if 
the  inquiry  could  be  concluded  in  the 
present  months  it  might  be  presented,  but 
not  printed  until  next  session.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  without  precedent  for  the 
House  to  call  upon  the  Crown  to  present 
evidence  merely,  unaccompanied  oy  any 
explanation  or  report  of  opinion;  and 
unless  some  strong  ground  were  laid,  he 
shoidd  consider  it  an  unnecessary  inter- 
ference  with  the  course  of  proceeding 
marked  out  by  the  Crown,  and  not  yet 
completed.  He  contended  that  no  pub* 
lie  object  could  be  gained  by  complying 
with  the  motion*  If  the  evidence  that 
had  been  taken  could  be  laid  upon  the 
table,  no  public  measure  could  be  founded 
upon  it  this  year.  The  commission  had 
sat  70  days,  and  hid  examined  45  wit- 
nesses ;  so  that  some  time  must  elapse  in 
copying  out  that  evidence  in  a  state  to  be 
presented  to  the  House.  When  present- 
ed,  it  must  be  printed;  and  when  printed, 
it  could  not  be  weighed  and  digested  in  a 
moment;  so  that  the  adoption,  or  even 
the  proposition,  of  any  measure  founded 
upon  it  was  out  of  the  quesdon*  He 
considered  the  inquiry  as  a  most  im- 
portant one,  and  he  utterly  disclaimed 
any  opposition  founded  on  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  preventing  investigation.  Indeed, 
it  was  his  hope,  that  before  long  some 
efficacious  remedy  would  be  proposed  for 
these  delays  ;  which,  without  attributing 
the  slightest  personal  blame  to  any  in- 
dividual, he  could  not  but  confess,  as  an 
iionest  man,  was  highly  necessary  [hear, 
hear !].  It  was  his  belief,  that  the  report 
of  the  commissioners  would  be  produced 
▼ery  early,  and  that  it  would  prove  to  be 
ample  in  every  particular  of  a  case  which 
centered  within  itself  such  immense  im- 
portance. He  had  had  very  lately  a 
communication  with  the  noble  and  learned 
individual,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  sup- 
posed to  feel  most  interested  in  the  ques- 
-tien ;  and  he  could  assure  the  House,  that 
he  found,  on  the  part  of  the  Urd  chan- 


cellor, no  objection  to  any  inquiry,  and 
he  had  every  resson  to  expect,  from  ail 
that  had  been  said,  that  a  very  full  report, 
together  with  the  evidence,  would  be  pre- 
sented before  parliament  could  meet 
again.  He  hoped  he  had  succeed^  in 
satisfying  the  hon.  member  for  Westmin- 
ster, that  it  would,  in  the  present  instance^ 
be  better  to  wait  to  see  what  proceedings 
the  commissioners  had  themselves  insti- 
tuted, and  how  much  was  already  done ; 
for  even  supposing  the  present  motion 
was  carried,  it  would  be  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  evidence  could  be  print- 
ed ;  so  that  there  would  be  no  time  left 
in  the  present  session,  to  undertake  any- 
thing/m;  besides  which,  in  his  opinion, 
any  such  proceeding  would  be  a  virtual 
supersession  of  the  commission  already 
appointed;  not  that  he  had  any  objection 
to  the  House,  or  the  public  at  large, 
seeing  what  had  been  done  by  the  com- 
missioners, but  considering  the  import- 
ance of  their  exertions,  and  that  in  the 
70  sittings  that  they  haid  had,  every  one 
who  chose  to  give  evidence  was  allowed 
to  do  so,  tell  how  it  would,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that,  though  there  had  been 
more  delay  than  had  been  expected,  the 
very  best  effects  would  be  produced  from 
their  inquiries.  On  these  grounds,  and 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  carrying 
the  present  motion  would  rather  prejudice 
than  forward  the  operations,  he  should 
^ve  it  his  decided,  but  reluctant,  oppo- 
sition. 

Sir  F.  Burden  observed,  that  so  long  a 
time  had  elapsed  since  the  commencement 
of  these  inquiries,  that  it  became  highly 
important  that  something  should  be  done. 
The  object  that  he  had  in  view  was,  that 
another  year  should  not  be  wasted  with- 
out any  thing  being  done.  He  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  blame'  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  for  he  felt  that  their  time  was 
so  much  occupied  with  extraneous  matter, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  devote 
themselves  sufficiently  to  the  inquiry. 
But,  when  he  said  that,  he  must  add,  that 
he  bad  not  expected  any  thing  at  their 
hands;  more  especial ly  when  he  found 
the  lord  chancellor  at  their  head;  who,  be 
must  say,  without  intending  to  impute 
any  sinister  motives  to  that  learned  lord, 
appeared  tn  him  to  be  the  unfittest  peraon 
in  the  world  to  place  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  evils  which 
for  so  many  years  he  had  seen  growing 
under  his  eye,  and  which,  therei'ore,  he 
woukl  be  the  less  likely  to  consider  as 
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eviU  at  alL  Bui,  he  had,  moreof  cr,  qd- 
derstoody  that  the  powers  of  those  com« 
missioDeri  were  extremely  liinited,  by  oo 
means  going  to  the  root  of  that  evil. 
They  went  to  the  investigation  of  the 
practices  of  subordinates  in  this  court ; 
but  not  of  the  construction  and  nature  of 
the  court  itself.  Now,  since  tlie  comtaittee 
bad  been  so  long  employed  in  collecting 
information,  it  was  matter  of  extreme 
propriety  that  the  House  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings.  The 
evils  to  be  inquired  into  were  so  extensive^ 
ao  universal*  that  there  W)m  hardly  a 
lamily  which,  at  some  time  or  other,  had 
not  beenprejudioedby  their  baneful  opera- 
tion. Therighthon.gentlemanhadexprea6- 
ed  his  anxiety  to  see  some  eflkient  remedy 
proposed  for  ills  of  such  a  magnitude,  ia 
a  manner  that  did  him  the  faigheH  credit. 
Boty  he  muii  tay^  tlMt  he  tbouttht  it  was 
liot  so  eiBsentialljr  necessary  for  the  House 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  opinion  of  any 
set  of  comnnssioners,  as  to  find  out,  upon 
the  evidence  offered  to  them,  some  speedy 
relief  for  evils,  which  from  day  to  day 
were  going  on,  increasing  in  number  and 
amount,  and  becoming  more  and  more 
«>ppressive  on  the  subject  They  all  knew 
very  well,  that  the  busroess  of  the  court 
of  Chancery  was  also  from  day  to  day 
enlarging.  Was  not  this  an  additional  evil  i 
What  was  the  nature  of  its  proceedings  I 
They  were  governed  not  by  the  common 
4aw  of  the  land.  It  was  altogether  a  sort 
of  stolen  jurisdiction,  afiecting  to  proceed 
on  principles  of  the  civil  law,  but  really 
acting  on  a  system  that  was  repugnant  to 
Uie  principles  of  common  law,  and  he 
might  almost  say,  of  common  sense.  Now, 
it  was  perfectly  obvious,  that  one  great 
remedy  for  the  evils  consequent  upon  the 
present  constitution  of  this  court,  would 
be  to  provide  for  its  proceeding  upon 
principles  of  the  common  law.  If,  instead 
of  that  immense  documentary  evidence, 
and  the  production  of  that  worst  of  all 
testimony,  affidavits,  in  the  way  of  evi- 
dence—if, instead  of  the  lord  chancellor's 
directing  voluminous  written  statements 
to  be  made  out,  and  the  drcuitons  pro- 
ceedings by  numerous  interro^tories, 
when,  perhaps,  that  man  might  be 
fitting  under  the  very  nose  of  his  lord- 
ship, who  could  explain  the  whole  of  the 
transactions  in  question  before  him— if 
this  practice  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  ruleof  the  coibmon  law  ana  of  common 
sense  were  resorted  to,  of  taking  the  best, 
jind  pot  the  worst  testimony  &at  covld 


be  obtained— of  preferring  oral  testimoaj 
where  it  could  be  gotten,  to  more  cir- 
cuitous aad  uncertain  evidence then» 

indeed,  something  like  permanent  good 
would  be  e&cted.  By  the  existing  modea 
of  dilatory  proceeding,  under  which  • 
person  was  not  considered  bound  to  attend 
tbe  court  until  after  he  had  been  summon- 
ed three  times,  and  by  all  those  meaaa 
whidi  enabled  a  party  on  paying  up  hi* 
fees  punctually,  to  go  over  so  many  seals— 
a  dishonest  man  had  it  in  his  power  to  im- 
pose the  necessity  of  following  him  througb 
a  course  of  ahnost  he»t-breaking  litiga- 
tion. Why,  if,  a  whole  year  had  been  em- 
ployed in  collecting  information  only 
about  the  fees  of  Chancery,  enough  bad 
been  done  to  enable  parliament  to  pre* 
oeed,  there  was  another  part  of  the  subject 
so  perfeetlv  obvious,  that  be  could  see  na 
necessity  for  having  a  report  upon  it* 
If  the  other  avooations  of  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  did  not  give  him  time  to  attend  to 
the  business  of  the  court  of  Chancery — a 
fact  which  was  roundly  stated— why,  then, 
let  us  ia  God's  name,  have  judges  enough 
to  do  the  business  properly ;  let  us  not  be 
placed  under  tbe  necessity  of  pursuing 
justice  by  such  dilatory  and  expensive 
methods.  With  reipect  to  baokruptey 
cases,  some  new  provision  ought  certainly . 
to  be  adopted*  There  wasnot,  be  believed, 
a  more  fertile  source  of  abuse^  betweea 
parties,  than  the  manner  ia  which  com- 
missions of  bankruptcy  wereaued  out  and 
prosecuted.  In  this  department,  there 
were  no  less  than  aeveetv  judsea,  whe 
might  ^  might  not  attend,  at  weir  plea- 
sure ;  and  hence  a  most  ruinous  dday  was 
frequently  produced.  The  manner  in 
which  bankruptcy  eases  were  now  treated 
was  tbe  cause  of  great  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty. But  then  ^re  was  considerable 
infiuence  attached  to  the  system.  Those 
seventy  places  w^re  in  the  gift  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  were  generally  bestowed 
upon  young  barristers  to  begin  with ;  for 
no  one  would  say  that  those  who  ^Ued 
them  were  selected  on  aocount  of  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  tlie  situation.  If  there 
were  only  seven,  or  only  two  courts, 
attended  by  persons  who'  would  give 
themselves  up  wholly  to  the  business,  that 
business  would  be  better  done,  and  justice 
wetild  be  more  speedily  administered,, 
than  it  was  at  present  by  this  multitude 
of  assistants.  Twelve  months  a§o  a^  com-- 
mission  bad  beenappointed  to  inquire  inta 
the  practice  of  tbe  daurt  of  Chancery .^ 
Noreperi  had  yet  been  made;  aod  the 
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Tiglii  lioii*  g6Stl6iinni  imiw  d<wl>f><tf  ifuit 
it  would  be  detrimeatd  to  the  public,  and, 
in  &ct»  be  an  set  of  injutlioey  to  produce 
the  etidence  takcu  before  that  commiiriop. 
He  eoold  not,  however,  perceive  that  any 
ml^ief  was  lilEelj  to  be  produced  hj 
]daciog  that  evidence  fiurlj  before  thie 
public*  The  inquirj  was  connected  with 
the  general  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country.  In  the  courts  of  equity, 
the  expense  of  procuring  justice  was 
ittttoh  greater  than  in  any  other  court ;  it 
therefore  was  proper,  that  the  House  and 
the  public  should  set  possession  of  every 
dfcumstaace  whidi  could  guide  them  to 
m  remedy  for  so  serious  an  evlL  The 
first  thing  which  ought  to  be  placed  in 
thehr  hands  was  not  the  report  of  the 
commission,  whidi  appeared  to  him  to  be 
of  no  importance,  but  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  commissioners.  That  evidence 
ought  to  be  produced  immediately*  So 
ftr  from  delay  bemg  advisable,  much 
mischief  would  be  inflicted  on  the  public 
by  withholding  the  information  which  he 
now  moved  for.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
thattherighthon.  gentleman  would  change 
bis  opinion  ;  and,  if  there  were  not  some 
great  inconvenience  consequent  on  the 
production  of  these  papers,  he  relied  on 
the  good  sense  of  the  House  in  support* 
kiff  this  motion  for  making  the  evidence 
ptA>Mc« 

Mt.  Hum  said,-  that  his  family  had 
long  been  engaged  in  a  suit  whidi  th^ 
bad  at  length  recovered ;  but  out  of  everv 
lOfi  the  expense  of  obtaining  it  through 
the  court  orChaneery  had  been  Si.  !?#•  6d. 
A  court  that  could  countenance  such  an 
expense  as  that,  was  a  burthen  on  the 
eountty ;  and  he  wished  health  and  hap- 
pibess  to  every  man  that  was  desirous  of 
pMaMing  an  investigation  into  thesys- 
temi' 

Mr.  W.  8mkh  complained  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court  of  Chancery  from  his 
own  expeHence.  His  father  had  called 
hies  to  liim  on  his  dea^-bed,  and  told 
him;  that  he  was  happy  to  inform  him  that, 
in  the  course  of  that  week,  a  very  long 
lawsuit  that  he  had  had,  had  come  to  a 
termination  by  the  death  of  his  opponent. 
This  suit,  be  it  observed,  had  lasted  two 
and^diirty-years  [hear!]. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peei  siud,  he  wbuld  wil- 
lingly lay  befbre  the  House  a  copy  of  the 
commission,  by  whidi  the  hon.  baronet 
wo^d  at  once  see  the  extent  of  its 
powers,  and  the  variety  of  matters  which 
ithad  to  inquire  hMo.    He  boped^  there- 

VOL.  JUIL 


fbre^  that  the  hon.  baronet  would  consent 
to  withdraw  his  motion.  Ere  long,  be 
trusted  a  report  would  be  made  which 
W0UI4  |ive  all  the  information  required. 
Should  It  not  be  made,  if  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet renewed  his  motion  early  in  the 
next  session,  he  would  not  oppose  it.  He 
had  no  desire  to  perpetuate  abuses  of  any 
kind.  A  dearer  proof  of  this  be  could 
not  adduce,  than  the  fact  of  his  having 
that  evening  introduced  a  bill  for  putting 
a  stop  to  a  very  great  abuse— that  of  pro^ 
curing  frivolous  writs  of  error. 

Mr.  Denman  observed,  that  the  circura* 
stance  to  which  the  ri^ht  hon.  eentleman 
had  last  alluded  was,  in  fact,  nivourable 
to  the  present  motion.  The  bill  of  which 
he  had  spoken  was  not  founded  on  the 
report  of  any  commission,  but  was  brought 
in  on  account  of  the  notoriousness  of  the 
evil  which  it  was  meant  to  correct.  Now, 
those  who  supported  the  present  motion, 
knew  that  the  evils  of  the  existing  system 
in  Chancery  were  notorious,  and  they 
wished,  independent  of  that  notoriety^  to 
have  formal  evidence  of  the  fact  before 
them,  without  waiting  for  a  report.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  was  willing  to  fiivour 
the  House  with  the  terms  in  which  the 
commission  was  appointed.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  inquire  into  the  practice 
and  the  process  of  the  court  of  Chancery. 
Of  these  terms  he  complained,  because 
they  were  not  sufficiently  explidt.  It 
mi^t  be  true,  that  no  such  proceeding 
as  that  now  submitted  by  bis  hon.  friend, 
had  ever  before  been  resorted  to  in  that 
House :  but,  the  question  was,^  whether 
the  circumstances  did  not  fully  justify  it  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  ease,  when  the  practice 
of  the  court  of  Chancery  was  touched, 
which  did  not  induce  gentlemen  to  start 
up  and  charge  that  court  whh  delay  an^ 
ruinous  malversation  ?  An  hon.  memb^ 
had  stated,  that  he  had  been  charged 
nearly  8/.  17«*  6d,  for  the  recovery  of  lOl. ; 
and  when  last  this  subject  was  before  the 
Hopse,  two  or  three  gentlemen  had  told 
him,  that  they  could  adduce  many  cases 
in  which  severe  oppression  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  system.  They  re- 
lated to  him  cases  of  annuitants  as  to 
whose  right  to  recover  certain  sums  of 
money  no  doubt  existed,  but  who  were 
unable  to  procure  that  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  until  several  of  them  joined  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  an  amicable  suit. 
Many  of  Ctiose  persons  might  die  before  a 

1'decr^  could  be  obtained;  but,    at  all 
events,  such  delay  most  be  created,  as 
S  Z 
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|i|$lij>eiMd  cd«alrv.    I«  tlwickj,  if  mm  m* 

.tctf  <ir<uck,  ^aoed  «n  ibe  B»dk»  •itboHgli 
iJum  ioight  be  «•  4ioMbt  a»  lo  iite  tight 
,«Aio3i  tffee  individoal  daiiaiog  kmi  to  k, 
«tilll  die  4MiMv«r  re^iariy  w|m,  ^  We  can- 
mot  pay  k^  uniii  yea  bave  inaiituted  a  auit 
ia  eqaky,**  la  maay  of  iiieae  case^  the 
altortMei  aaid«  ^^Doii't  oMive  ia  aucb  « 
cttk,  for  the  coau  will  carry  away  all  the 
flMiiey«"  These  were  maUers  of  uoto- 
riety ;  and  <)ertauihe  waa«  ihitf  tb^  would 
jnever  be  'rectified,  unleas  members-  ap- 
|)]aed  their  minda  to  the  subject^  ajod  took 
the  matter  ioto  their  own  handis*  Iq  the 
yeat  1323,  the  boiu  member  for  Liocdo 
(Mr.  J.  WillianM)  turned  hia  atteotion 
to  this  aubject.  The  frieoda  of  the  lord 
.chancellor  opposed  hia  motion,  and  the 

rition  was  lost*  In  the  following  year 
motipn  was  renewed,  and  it  was  then 
defeated  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  of 
State,  who  proposed  that  a  commission 
ahouid  be  appointed  to  carry  ipto  effect 
the  object  which  his  learned  friend  had  in 
.view.  Commissioners  were  appointed; 
but,  up  to  this  period,  they  had  made  no 
report ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not 
.likely  to  make  one  for  some  time.  It  ap- 
.peared  that  they  had  sat  for  70  days,  and 
had  examined  46  persona.  They  must, 
in  such  a  period,  and  from  ao  great  a  num- 
ber of  personsr  hate  elicited  mijioh  infbr* 
mation  which  it  was  desirable  the  House 
should  be  poasessed  of.  But  they  were 
told  that  some  difficulty  existed  with  re- 
spect to  getting  it  through  the  press  in 
time.  He,  howefer,  belieyed,  tha^  the 
.  evidence  might  be  printed  in  three  or  four 
days..  It  had  already  been  lithographed, 
and  any  person  might  have  it.  In  fact) 
it  was  public,  and  he  should  be  refy  sorry 
if  it  were  otherwise.  But  this  sort  of  pub- 
licity was  not  like  placing  it  formally  be- 
.  fore  that  House.  He  would  just  quote 
a  short  extract  from  the  evidence  given 
before  that,  commission  by  a  barrister, 
which  would  show  of  what  iipmense*  im- 
portance that  evidence  was.  The  barris- 
.ter  was  asked  «  Whether  lie  had  ever  seen 
the  misery  and  sufferings  of  those  who 
had  been  obliged  to  embark  in  Chancery* 
.suits,,  and  whose  hopes  had  be^n  delayed 
.  and  disappointed  V*  He  answered  **^  No ; 
.  t  see  no  such  things.  The  solicitor  passes 
between  me  and  the  client  I  can  only 
apeak  of  the  probability  of  oksery  being 
created  by  those  delays. .  But  this  I 
.know,  that,  after  long  litigation^  the  order 


of  4h0«e«irt  haa  becttoAaa drawn Q|^t# 
divide  the  remnant  of  the  property^  not 
(ot  the  benefit  of  the  Utlgatii^  parties,  bat 
ia  part  paymeiit  of  the  aobcitor*a  bilL" 
Sarely  the  House  could  not  be  aware  of 
such  monstroaa  cases,  without  feeling  ths 
necessity  of  speedily  implying  some  e£- 
fect4wl  reasedy.^  A  diatiDctioa  waa  at* 
tempted  to  be  drawn  on  thia  oocasioOy 
founded  on  the  oircumitance  of  tbiaia* 
quiry  beiag  ceoduoied  by  comraisaiooera. 
Now».  he  could  not  see  what  distuictioa 
could  fairly  he  drawn  between  coasmia* 
sinners  appointed  by  the  Crown»  and  « 
committee  nominated  by  that  Houaeu 
Yet,  ifi  the  latter  instance,  the  evidence 
aiven  had  been  conaidered  a  fit  aubject  for 
Jegisbtion,  without  watting  for  any  reporti 
Thus  it  was  with  respect  tp  the  committer 
oa  the  state  of  Ireland.  Such,  he  ba^ 
lieved»  waa  also  the  case  with  refeceaca 
to  the  committee  on  the  Combinatioa 
hiws.  If  evidence  had  been  given  befora 
the  commission,  with  respect  tojubpoBnaa» 
or  any  oth^  proeesa  of  tne  court  of  Cban^ 
eery,  he  thought  it  was  .quite  oompeten^ 
for  the  House  to  legislate  oa  that  In'aoefa 
of  jbe  subject,  without  waiting  for  any  re- 
port*. When  the  report  came,  it  would 
of  (M>urae  be.  aubject  to  the  revisioa  pf 
ihat  House,  and  to  the  acrutiny  of  public 
opinion ;  but,  int  he  oiean  time,  be  thought 
it  would  be  just  as  well  if,  pending  the 
production  of  that  report,  the  House  were 
let  a  little  into  the  proceeding  of  thP 
court  of  Chancery  by  the  pubhcation  of 
the  evidence  now  called  for.  There  waa» 
he  knew,  a  great  degree  of  tenderness  ma^ 
nifested  towarda  the  individual  who  pre* 
sided  in  the  court  of  Chancery*  Thia 
proved  nothing  more  than  the  .extent  dT 
his  influence.  No  man  wished  less  thaa 
he  did  to  give  that  noble  and  learned  lord 
offience :  but,  he  could  not  help  alludinf 
to  him  when,  he  heard  gentlemen .  argue 
this  questionon  the  ground,  thatnapersoaal 
fault  could  be  found  with  the  individual 
who  was  a$,  the  head  of  the  court  of  Chan* 
eery.  He  did  not  mean  to  aay  that  there 
was  any  personal  fault ;  but  th^e  might  be 
personal  (ault ;  aiid  that  waa  a  matter  which 
he  thought  ought  to  bie  well  coBsidetaa- 
One  &ct  alone  would  show  the  .manner  ia 
which  the  businesa  of  the  court  of  Ch^f^ 
eery  waa  conducted*  In  the  h^^ 
oiogof  left  Michaelmas  term,  fortf-fiv^ 
cauaes  were  se|  down  in  the  paper  to.  b^ 
heard  in  the  term  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  terin  they  still  remained  on  th^^  BW^^ 
]^ot  one  of  t]|HMie,cape9  wia  touched^ 
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Bfid  be  begged  ihe  Hoitte  %0  feeellect 
that  every  ione  of  Ibe  pttrdee  ewine«ie4 
whh  each  caose  bad  to  pay  1/.  for  bemg 
ael  down,  ezdmiTe  of  inodenud  expe^sea. 
If  there  were  ten  partiea  pHimtiffi,  and 
twent J  partiea  defbndanta,  eacb  of  them 
bad  to  pay  twentr  thiHings  for  the  privi- 
lege Of  not  being  heard.  A  great  deal  of 
praJM  bad  been  bestowed  oo  the  lord 
cbancellort  became  he  diapeeed  of  much 
boaineia  b^  way  of  aiotion.  He  would 
aay,  to  much  the  worse ;  because  great 
interests  ought  not  to  be  so  dtsposMi  of* 
If  the  case  were  afUrwards  to  be  formaUy 
adjudicated,  the  hearing  of  it  by  motion 
tended  only  to  instil  prejudicea  into  the 
mind  of  tlie  judge ;  and  if  it  were  dis* 
posed  of  at  onoe,  it  passed  by  without 
that  solemn  consideration  which  all  caaea 
of  moment  ought  to  receive.  He  threw 
out  these  observations  without  asean* 
ibg  any  thing  diSI'espeotful  to  the  indivi- 
diMd;  at  the  aame  time*  God  knew,  be 
wbhed  to  pay  him  no  unnecessary  oompli- 
mentfl.  On  the  pontrary,  he  would  speak 
bis  mind  boldly  and  feartesaly.  He  wish- 
ed to  show  that  the  sjrstem  was  not  alto<^ 
gather  to  blame,  and  if  so,  that  those  who 
were  at  the  head  of  the  court  ought  not 
to  escape  all  cenaore  on  account  of  some 
supoosed  defect  in  its  organtasation.  The 
lora  chancellor  had  bten  for  twenty-five 
years  a  constant  witness  of  all  the  evils 
arising  from  the  system,  and  it  was  a  little 
surprising  that  be  bad  made  no  attempt 
whatever  to  remedv  those  defects  of  which 
the  public  complamed.  On  the  contrary* 
he  opposed  with  all  bis  power  every  effort 
which  had  been  made  to  remove  those  evils. 
He  supported  this  motion  on  the  very 
grounds  laid  down  by  the  right  boo.  gen- 
tleaian.  He  said,  that  if'  tlie  proposition 
were  made  next  session,  he  would  give  it 
bis  sanction :  but,  a  motion  of  this  kind, 
made  next  year,  would  be  just  as  unpre- 
cedented as  the  present.  Why,  then, 
should  he  refuse  bis  sanction  now  ?  A 
gteat  degree  of  distrust  had  been  created 
Uiroughout  the  country,  in  consequence 
of  the  way  in  which  the  commission  had 
been  formed ;  and  be.feared  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  interview  that  very  day 
with  the  lord  chancellor  would  have  the 
eftct  of  rendering  that  distrust  still 
stronger. 

.  Mr.  Pidi  in  explanation*  said,  be  had 
only  seen  the  lord  chancellor  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertainibff  thd  probability  x>t  the 
oomauasiooerk  ^auUdng  a  •  import  att  an 
early  peHod:    Hia.:loidabip  bad  iio(  the 


sNgfct^st  abfeaion  t# 

port  as  aeon  aa 
tbatiswootd  and'oogbt 
fere  the  next  aesaio*. 

Mr.  ff.  Omritway  said,  tbat  be 
quite  ready  to  admit  the  isaportance  eftbc 
subject  ROW  before  ibe  House;  mn4  bis 
objeet  would  be,  bcfiKe  be  sat  do^cv  to 
state  the  case  as  il  really  existed.  In 
dcrnig  that,  be  was  aware  thai  it  must  be 
dull  and  disagreeable  to  several  bon.  ge** 
tlemen ;  aad  be  had,  therefore,  to  hope 
for  the  uaoHl  courtesy,  while  detailing  tlie 
coarse  of  inquiry  confided  to  the  com- 
missiooevsi  from  whose  exertiona  he  an- 
ticipated much  greater  benefits  to  flow 
than  aeeioed  to  be  calculated  upon  bj 
hon.  gentlemen  at  the  other  side  of  tfale 
House.  He  wished  tbe  House  to  see  tl^ 
matter  fairly  and  impartially,  aiul  not  to 
look  at  it  with  prejudiced  or  jaundiced 
eyes;  and  he  was  sure,  that  if  be  could 
succeed  so  far,  he  would  be  able  satisfac- 
torily to  state,  first,  the  efiecta  of  tbe  in- 
quiry intrusted  to  tbe  .  commissioaers ; 
secondly,  the  progress  they  had  already 
made;  and,  thirdly,  the  remedies  whicb 
tbey  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose. When  first  these  matters  were 
brought  before  the  notice  ef  the  House, 
they  heasd  great  complaints  of  the  delaya 
in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  court  of 
Chancery.  For  himself,  he  never  denied 
the  existence  of  some  abuses  in  the  court 
of  Chancery,  although  he  had  resisted  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  that 
House  to  inquire  into  them.  But,  why 
had  he  done  so  ?  Because  such  a  mode 
of  inquiry  could  lead  to  no  useful  or 
beneficial  result^;  and,  therefore,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  it.  Besides,  it  had, 
for  a  long  time,  been  tbe  fashion,  as  it 
were,  to  look  at  this  question  in  that  con- 
fined point  of  view  which  lawyers  too 
often  adopted,  while  no  one,  who  fairly 
and  coniprehensively  viewed  the  matter, 
could  deny,  that  the  complaints  made 
against  the  court  of  Chancery  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  show  that  remedy 
should  rather  be  applied  to  particular 
parts,  than  to  any  general  alteration  of 
its  powers  jor  constitution.  Petitioners 
stated,  and  they  stated  very  truly,  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  suit  for  many 
years;  that  the  expenses  they  incurred 
were  heavy ;  that  they  suffered  in  their 
pockets  and  their,  time ;  that  the  forms  of 
proofing  tended  to  their  injury  2  but  it 
was  only  of  late  dayii  that  some  hon.  sen. 
deoiap  broadly  stated,  not  that  these' 
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tbiuet  Aould  be  raoMdied,  bat  that  tha 
whole  lystem  adopted  ia  tbe  court  of 
Chaocary  should  be  altogether  awept 
away.  With  reference  to  the  motion 
made  by  the  learned  member  for  Lincoln, 
last  year,  it  did  not  obtain  the  saoction 
of  tliat  House ;  not  that  it  was  contended* 
that  inquiry  waa  not  necessary,  but  that 
the  proposed  method  or  mode  of  inquiry 
could  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion* 
But,  what  followed  upon  that?  Why, 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  suggested  a  plan 
by  which  the  whole  subject  of  tbe  delaya 
aRd  abuses  complained  of  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  should  be  submitted  to  the  in- 
Testigation  of  persons,  from  whose  learn* 
ing  and  experience,  the  House  and  the 
country  might  expect  the  suggestion  of 
appropriate  remedies*  Did  his  right  hon. 
friend  in  doing  that,  purpose  that  the  in- 
quiry should  be  placed  within  narrow 
bounds?  Did  he  contract  or  diminish 
the  topics  of  infestigation  ?  Did  he  wish 
to  preserre  abuses,  or  to  retain  anomalies  i 
On  the  contrary,  wide,  indeed,  was  the 
field  for  inquiry,  as  the  duties  of  the  com- 
missioners would  abundantly  testi^.  The 
commissioners,  then,  had  to  inquire  whe- 
ther anpr,  and  what,  alteration  should  take 
place  m  the  practice  of  the  court  of 
Chancery ;  wnether  any,  and  what, 
change  should  take  place  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  all  causes  and  suits  in  the 
various  courts,  and  offices  of  courts,  of  law 
and  equity.  The  whole  system  of  pro- 
ceedings in  equity  ivas  embraced  by  the 
commission,  beside  the  consideration  of 
cases  of  bankruptcy,  to  which  he  begged 
leave  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
the  House.  This  inquiry,  let  it  also  be 
known,  was  to  take  place  from  the  6rst 
commencement  of  all  suits  and  proceed- 
tngs  to  the  end  of  them :  the  mode  of 
hearing  and  deciding  cases  were  also  to 
be  inquired  into,  together  with  the  ex* 
penae  and  the  time  occupied  in  hearing  and 
deciding  the  different  causes.  Such  waa 
the  field  of  inquiry  laid  open  to  the  com- 
missioners ;  and  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
words  in  the  English  language  which 
could  give  to  any  body  of  commisrioners 
a  wider  range  for  investigation*  But  the 
commissioners  were  not  to  stop  here; 
they  were  to  inquire  whether  any,  aud 
what,  {>art  of  the  business  could  be  use- 
fully withdrawn  from  the  lord  chancellor 
and  submitted  to  some  other  court;  as 
well  as,  whether  his  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy cases  could  not  be  beneficially 
transferred.    It  was  said,  that  the  «em« 


miisianira  wertnatlricied  ia  tkntkiwfBiry^ 
but  be  could  say,  that  there  waa  no  ^tm 
branch  of  the  tnquiry  which  they  bad 
net  touched  upon ;  they  invited  ioforai- 
ation ;  they  sought  for  evidence;  notbmgp 
refened  to  them  waa  abut  out  firom  io« 
veatigatioD  [hear,  bear].  If  that  then 
were  so,  what  ground  waa  theie  for  re- 
presenting that  no  eonfideace  could  bo 
placed  in  auch  a  cooHniaaion  {  To  whoas, 
he  aaked^  waa  such  an  inqoinr  le  be  ooaiH 
mitted  I  To  a  comBNttee  of  the  Hou^ef 
Certainly  not;  but  to  a  oemasittae  of 
pracdcal  and  experienced  persoas,  t# 
persona  comrenant  with  tbe  M^jeot  oa 
which  inquiry  waa  to  be  instituted.  That 
abuaea  existed,  that  anonaliea  prevailed 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  be  never  at^ 
tempted  to  deny ;  but  be  would  deov  that 
any  other  than  practical  osen  oauld  aug^ 
geat  adequate  renediea  for  their  care.— • 
He  was  well  aware,  that  tbe  Uease  did 
not  like  to  hear  long  speecbea  in  defeaea 
of  the  court  of  Chancerr;  but  he  hoped 
he  would  stand  excused,  while  he  read 
one  or  two  paasagea  firom  a  bookp  wbiob 
was  aaid  to  be  of  aome  weight  aadao- 
thority  by  some  hoa.  aad  karaed  geotl»* 
men  at  the  other  side  af  the  House.  Ha 
diuded  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Miller,  an  tba 
present  state  of  the  civil  law  of  £nglandt 
and  he  there  found  thia  passage  :—<<  It 
has  been  already  intimated,  that  the  eom- 
paratively  late  period  at  which  courts  of 
equity  arose,  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  whv  the  words  and  pbisaiea 
used  in  equitable  proceedings  are  mote 
intelligible  than  those  employed  in  the 
courts  of  common  law.  To  the  aame 
circumstance  it  may  be  owing,  that,  untfl 
a  comparatively  recent  perioHd,  there  waa 
no  necessity  for  its  written  pleadings  betag 
so  rigidly  confined  to  a  precise  mm  aa 
those  of  the  common  law  were  very  eariy 
requhred  to  be.  It  Is  true,  tbe  nuutituda 
of  technical  rulea  which  the  anbtlety  ef 
practice  has  now  introduced,  baa  deatnrr^ 
ed  this  simplicity ;  but  the  main  |urincifila 
of  eouitable  pleadin|p  are  ntSXk  entitled  la 
deciaed  commendation."  He  weald  act 
here  say  whether  Mr.  Miliar-  was  a  good 
authority  or  not  t  but,  at  all  eveata,  here 
was  a  man  of  some  authority  who  alBl 
stated,  that  the  praseat  sjatem  of  equity 
pleading,  was  not  only  not  bad,  butaa* 
titled  to  decided  coaMnendati6a»  New, 
one  ofthe  objecta  of  the  commiswoawaa, 
to  cut  off  these  techaicalitiea  aad  abaseas 
aad  tba  great  objeat  should  be,  aol  ta 
overturn  tbe  qritemak^getber,  Imt  ta 
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spply  practical  renediet  to  pracUcal 
abuMB  [bear].  Mr.  MiUer  went  on  to 
t»y^«  While  the  matters  in  Chapcery, 
who  are  appointed  bj  the  chancellor,  and 
attached  to  him  as  asgistanu*  appear  to 
have  been  the  principal  agents  in  devising 
new  writs,  which  multiply  the  forms  of 
action,  and  impede  its  progress  in  the 
courts  of  common  law,  no  permission  has 
ever  been  given  to  those  officers  to  inter- 
meddle  with  any  part  of  the  procedure 
under  the  chancellor's  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion. The  court  of  Chancery  has  tena- 
ciously adhered  to  that  form  of  bill  with 
which  it  began,  and  which  it  applies  to  all 
sorts  of  persons  and  catises  of  action. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  propose  any 
plan  of  procedure,  more  natural  or  appro* 
priate  than  that  of  the  court  of  Chanoeffy» 
in  essential  points,  now  is.  If  it  were 
disencumbered  of  that  load  of  abuses  and 
anomalies  which  time  and  carelessness 
have  accumulated,  it  is  well  fitted*  by 
means  of  pleadings,  hearings  before  a 
judge,  references  by  a  judge  to  one  of 
the  masters  for  his  opinion  on  subordinate 
nMtters,  and  hearings,  on  further  direc- 
tions, when  it  returns  to  the  judge  again, 
to  settle  the  tedious  and  involved  legal 
controversies  to  which  a  refined  .state  of 
society  necessarily  gives  birth/* — He  was 
aware  that  the  perusal  of  these  extracts 
might  seem  tedious;  but  as  they  bad 
heard  so  much  of  the  abuses  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  he  on! v  read  those  extracts 
for  the  purpose  of  placmg  the  matter  in 
iu  real  light  before  the  House.  It  might 
be  said,  that  such  opinions  were  those  of 
a  chancery  lawyer,  and,  therefore,  worth 
little.  But  aurely,  they  were  entitled  to 
some  consideration,  especially  from  hon. 
and  learned  gentlemen,  who  had  referred, 
in  a  former  debate,  to  the  code  Napoleon 
as  a  model  of  simplicity;  and  who  had 
also  added,  that  there  was  no  nation  in 
Europe  which  would  tolerate  a  court  of 
Chancery  but  England.  From  America, 
from  the  state  of  New  York,  a  book  was 
sent  forth,  written,  it  was  true,  by  a  law- 
yer;  and  it  was  entitled,  '*  The  Office  and 
Duties  of  Masters  in  Chancery;**  by 
Murray  Hoffman,  esq.  Here,  then,  was 
a  book  coming  firom  our  rivals  in  arms 
and  in  oommeroe ;  a  book  whose  contents 
were  borrowed  from  our  institutions,  as 
the  best  and.  safest  which  could  be  €Mind 
to  direct  them  in  the  admtnistratioo  of 
public  justice*  Freai  that  wotk  he  would 
not  offer  many  extracts,  but  tiiere  was 
one  which  ho  mual  read,  if  tl  were  only 
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for  the  pi^rpofe  of  showing  aome  hon*  imd 
learned  gentlemen,  tbat»  however  liffhtly 
they  might  be  pleased  to  speak  of  the 
opinions  of  chancery  law]^er8,  yet  that  idl 
tend  to  fhew  in  what  estimation  they  are 
held  by  the  people  at  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic :— <*It  has  happened  unfortu- 
nately in  our  state  fso  fiir  as  my  own  ex^ 
perience  extends)  tnat  the  leaders  of  the 
bar  have  neglected  or  contemned  any 
itudy  of  the  rules  of  practice,  and  have 
contributed  nothins  to  its  precisioe  or 
improvement.  While  every  voluoie  of 
English  Reports  contains  notes  of  caiea 
taken  by  the  most  diatio^ui«bed  lawyewt 
our  own  chancellor,  in  his  eflbrts  to  settle 
the  course  of  the  court,  baa  been,  veiy 
little  aided  by  those  best  qualified  lo 
assist  htm.  If  they  have  regarded  Mm 
subject  as  beneath  their  attention,  the 
sentiment  is  unfortunate  end  en oneous* 
Such  is  not  the  opinion  of  the.  able 
and  deep  thinking  lord  Eldon,  whose 
consideration  has  been  as  deliberale^ 
and  his  decision  as  matured  upon  pointa 
of  practice^  as  upon  the  important  doc* 
trines  of  the  court,  and  who  feels  stronely 
what  lord  Erskine  declares,  *  the  infinite 
advantage  of  connecting  practice  as  mndi 
as  possible  with  the  substance  of  justice*' 
Such  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  great  lord 
Bacon,  the  man  most  illustrious  in  Enslish 
annals  for  the  powers  of  intellect,  whose 
mind  united  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
tbe  comprehensive,  and  the  minute,  bsA 
the  solitary  destiny  of  whose  £iine  it  la^ 
that  no  memorable  achievement  of  art  or 
science  can  be  effiected  without  easting 
back  a  portion  of  its  glory  upon  his  own 
name. .  He  deemed  it  not  unworthy  his 
great  understanding  to  collect,  revise,  end 
establish  a  body  of  orders,  whidi  remMn 
to  this  day  the  foundation  of  much  of  the 
existing  practice,  and  which  ere  as  re^ 
markme  for  the  precision  of  their  ten* 

fuage  as  the  utUity  of  their  provisions." 
[e  entirely  concurred  with  the  doetrinee 
and  phUosoohy  of  lord  Bacon,  inasmaoh 
as  thejf  work  wdl,  and  were  fonoded  on 
just  prindplea,  and  dealt  with  minute  per« 
ticulars,  rather  than  being  based  i^a 
general  and  afbcted  assumptions.  In 
what  situation,  then,  do  the  oooNnisaionefe 
now  stand  i  He  feared  he  was  wearying 
the  House ;  but  while  he  admitted  thai 
the  practice  of  ihe  court  of  Chancery  re* 
qutred  reformation,  he  meant  that  persona 
nest  acqnainled  widi  the  court  were.those 
^y  which  could  suggest  the  proper  re* 
'lea.    la  the  course  of  the  Iw^kj^ 
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iferjr  thbg  wig  aftenddd  lo  whfdi  wm 
Hkely  16  be  producthre  of  lenrice  Co  the 
puMie ;  erery  eril  oonplalned  of  in  that 
Hoiiae  WM  bfought  under  the  view  of  the 
committioo  ;  and  he  wai  latMed,  that  no 
better  plan  could  hare  been  adopted,  than 
that  of  reeeifing  evidence  from  all  the 
pTMtical  men  whom  they  could  find.  It 
was  taid,  that  the  opinion  of  the  coromis- 
alonere  would  not  t>e  worth  ginng.  Upon 
that  subjeot  he  would  not  now  tay  much, 
but  he  trusted  the  House  would  liear  that 
opinion  before  they  anticipated  it,  and 
anticipate  it,  also»  to  be  bad  and  not  worth 
reeeifing.  For  himself,  he  should  have 
thought  that  the  character  of  the  com- 
missioners would  have  inspired  confidence 
in  the  House  and  the  country,  rather  than 
that  they  diould  be  supposed  to  be  mere 
bstruasents  of  delusion.  After  all  that 
had  been  said,  he  hoped  the  commissioners 
would  be  able  to  suggest  some  remedy 
fbr  the  existing  abuses;  and  he  was  quite 
confident,  whatever  taunts  or  sarcasms 
might  be  thrown  out  against  them,  that 
th^  would  be  able  to  submit  such  opinions 
to  die  House,  as  would  prove  they  had 
been  zealously  employed  in  flilfilling  the 
trust  committed  to  their  care.  Until  the 
beriod  came  for  making  their  report,  he 
boped  thar  proceedings  would  not  be 
meddled  with ;  but  when  they  have  made 
their  report,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  He 
felt  it  to  be  a  duty  to  his  brother  com- 
missioners, who  were  all  diligently  and 
zealously  eaq>loyed'in  the  duties  confided 
to  them,  to  say  thus  much  in  their  vindi- 
cation, as  well  as  to  eive  some  idea  of 
what  they  had  done  £bear,  hear]. 
.  Dr.  LuAingUn  expressed  his  intention 
of  supporting  the  motion,  and  said,  that 
in  all  he  had  heard  from  bis  brother  com- 
missioner, he  saw  no  reason  to  depart  from 
tbetrue  and  universal  principle,  that  pub* 
Ildty  was  in  all  cases  calculated  to  elicit 
the  truth.  He  wished  that  the  evidence 
should  be  published,  in  order  that  it  might 
undergo  a  full  discussion  In  every  possible 
shape,  by  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  other- 
wise; because  tnis  discussion  would,  among 
its  other  good  eflects,  afford  assistance  to 
the  oommissioners  themselves,  and  the 
mora  the  subject  was  examined,  the  more 
UlLdy  vras  it  that  the  great  oMstt  of  the 
inqmrv  would  be  obtained.  lie  was  anx- 
ious also  that  it  should  be  produced,  that 
it  might  prove  that  die  ooaMnissioQ  had 
beeo  mindiia  of  their  duty,  and  bad  dis- 
ohifged  it  with  finthfninam  and  tmpaiw 


dsHty.  A  very  short  space  of  Ume  mtvM 
suffice  for  its  production ;  and  all  that  re« 
mained  to  be  done  would'not  be  prejudiced 
by  the  production  of  that  which  had  gone 
before,  because  so  much  had  been  done, 
that  he  verily  believed  no  further  evidence 
remained  to  be  taken,  excepting  for  the 
purpose  of  elucidating  such  parts  as  ex-^ 
hlblted  a  discrepancy  of  opinion  among* 
the  persons  examined.  He  would  be  the 
last  person  to  say  one  word  of  the  persons 
of  whom  the  commission  was  composed. 
But  he  begged  the  House  to'  consider,' 
that  in  order  to  the  due  administration  of 
jtistice,  three  things  were  necessary «-first,' 
that  the  system  should  be  a  good  one ; 
secondly,  that  the  pracdce  should  be 
judicious;  and,  thiraiy,  that  the  judge 
should  dischafffe  his  duty  with  ability, 
integrity,  and  despatch.  If  any  one  of 
these  items  were  wanting,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  Justice  could  be  dulv  adminis* 
tered.  With  respect  to  the  nrst  point, 
that,  he  submitted,  was  not  within  the 
province  of  the  commission  to  inquire  into. 
The  second  was  conveyed  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  this  commission  in  so  comprehen* 
sive  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
extend  them.  Whether  the  chancellor 
had  been  a  good  judge  or  not,  the  com- 
mission was  not  directed  in  precise  terms 
to  inquire  into ;  but  it  was  imposaR>le  for 
them  to  give  their  opinion  whether'  any 
part  of  ti^  jurisdiction  of  the  chancellor 
ought  to  be  taken  away,  unless  they  first 
came  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  Chancellor, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  theVice^ 
chancellor,  having  faithfully  and  ably  dis- 
charged their  high  duties  or  not;  because, 
until  it  was  ascertained  by  what  means 
the  arrear  had  been  occasioned,  the  delay 
complained  of  could  not  be  attributed  to 
the  proper  quarter.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  would  object,  if  it  became  -in- 
ctdenully  a  part  of  his  duty,  to  speak 
plainly  his  opmion  as  to  where  the  blame 
ought  to  rest.  If  any  thin^  appeared  to" 
criminate  any  of  the  individuals  he  had 
raendoned,  he  trusted  in  God  that  he 
should  not  want  mental  courage  enough 
to  discharge  his  duty  faithfully ;  and  m 
jusUce  to  his  brother  commissioners,  ho 
must  say  that  he  had  seen  in  none  of  them 
the  slightest  di^MMition  to  shrink  fnm 
that  duty  [hear].  He  begged  leave  to 
add  one  or  two  words,  as  to  the  arcane 
stances  under  which  he  had  been  aelected 
as  a  member  of  that  commissioD*  It  waa 
sofficlendy  obvious  that  he  had  beon^ 
sel^^od  aa  an  Oppoaiiion  meaaber;  H  aum 
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vliote  political  opioient  ware  well  biewfi ; 
imd  he  wm  sure  that  he  was  lerit  to  the 
commiatioQ,  not  atf  a  tpy^  but  in  older  to 
do  hie  dutv*  He  had  nothing  to  hope 
or  to  fear  troiD  the  strict  Derformance  of 
his  dutj.  He  had  receivea  no  place— *no 
favour.  He  was  not  bound  by  gratitude 
for  the  past,  nor  by  hopes  for  the  future; 
and,  therefore,  it  might  be  allowed  to  him 
that  he  joined  the  commission  with  a  view 
to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  him  with 
Ibe  utmost  impartialitv.  Let  him  also  be 
jttst»  and  add— that  if  he  found  a  complete 
investigation  was  refused,  he  was  deters 
mined  to  come  down  to  that  House  and 
say  that  justice  was  not  done*  But,  while 
making  this  statement,  he  felt  himself 
bound  in  pandour  to  say,  that  he  would 
not  act  in  thespiritof  persecution»  although 
be  trusted  he  would  have  firmness  enough 
jto  do  bis  duty.  It  was  said,  that  this 
commission  coidd  do  no  good,  because 
the  chancellor  was  at  its  head ;  and  if  the 
lord  chancellor  had  attended  the  examine- 
tion  of  witnesses^  if  his  eye  had  always 
been  upon  them,  when  certain  matters 
not  very  agreeable  to  his  lordship  might 
bave  been  elicited,  the  inquiry  could  not 
have  been  complete  \  but,  in  justice  to  the 
lord  chancellor,  it  must  be  stated,  that  his 
lordship  remained  away  during  the  whole 
of  the  examination ;  and  after  it  was  taken, 
be  expressed  his  readiness  to  attend,  and 
offer  any  explanation  which  might  be  in 
bis  power  |[hear,  bear].  He  now  merely 
dealt  in  fairness  to  the  lord  chancellor ; 
and  he  would  add,  that  in  no  one  instance 
had  the  commission  been  shackled  in  their 
inquiry.  He  was  not  disposed  to  screen 
ibe  lord  chancellor,  neither  did  he  wish 
to  pay  him  compliments ;  but  if  be  bad 
concealed  these  facts,  it  would  be  a  pu* 
sillam'mous  and  imworthy  concealment 
£hear,  hear]« .  It  was  true*  that  the  com* 
missioners  had,  as  yet,  made  no  report; 
but  the  reason  was,  that  they  oonla  not 
do  so,  without  its  being  imperfect.  Delay 
had  taken  place  from  unavoidable  causes. 
X)ne  of  them  was  the  illness  of  the  vice* 
chancellor ;  but  that  delav  had  been  more 
than  amply  compensated  by  the  very  valur 
able  pa|>er8  which  be  had  offered  lo  she 
commission-^papers  which,  coming. from 
4he  able  and  prapticfd  source  they  did, 
iWould  prove  highly:  worthy  tbe  attention 
4»f  bis  majestyli  ministers.  He  thanked 
the  House  for  the  patience,  with  which 
they  ha4  heard  him.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  accede  to  the  mQtion.-^It 
.w^uld  produce  great  good;  for  U  would 
produce  discussion.' 


Bfr.  LoekkaH  tbooght,  it  would  bd  beU 
ter  to  wait  till  the  whole  evidence  waa 
taken  and  the  report  drawn  up,  before  any 
part  of  it  was  published.  The  House 
would  then  have  before  it  the  remedy  sug- 
gested for  the  abuses,  if  any. 

Mr.  Abercrombff  said,  that  if  the  House 
was  sincere  in  wishing  for  a  reform  6f 
abuses,  tbey  would  vote  for  the  motions 
It  had  been  stated  by  several  members, 
that  no  harm  could  come  from  pubh'shing 
the  evidence,  while  he,  and  those  who 
voted  with  him  contended,  that  much 

S[N>d  would  arise  from  making  it  known^ 
y  now  publishing  the  evidence,  the 
House  would  save  a  whole  year.  It 
would  also  shew  the  public  what  thecoma 
mission  had  been  doing,  and  enable  themt 
by  sifting  it,  to  come  to  a  just  condosionf 
It  was  idle  to  say,  that  any  reform  would 
ever  be  effected,  unless  the  public  pressed 
it.  Inquiry  had  been  jpostponed  as  long 
as  possible.  It  was  the  public  who  had 
forced  it  on,  and  it  was  the  public  who 
would  effect  the  reform.  The  people  took 
a  deep  interest  in  it,  for  many  of  their 
most  valuable  interests  were  involved  la 
It.  Let  the  public,  then,  have  the  evi* 
dence;  let  them  sift  it;  let  them  see 
Where  tbe  evil  by;  and  let  them  elicit 
the  truth  amidst  those  discrepancies  which 
were  said  to  exist.  He  was  quite  con^ 
vinced,  that  upon  this  subject  no  man 
could  give  a  better  or  sounder  opinion 
than  lord  EUon.  As  far  as  hish  attain* 
mentsin  his  profession  went,  that  judge 
was  inferior  to  none.  But  here  he  must 
stop.  The  loudest  complaint  which  had 
been  made— others,  if  they  would,  might 
can  it  cUimoor,  but  be  called  It  reasonslble 
and  well-founded  complaint— was  against 
lord  Eldon  himself,  and  the  manner  ia 
which  he  administer^  the  justice  of  his 
court.  The  ffravamen  of  the  numerous 
petitiona  on  this  subject  was  the  incon- 
.venience  which  suitors  experienced,  ia 
consequence  of  the  practice  of  putting 
causes  day  after  day  m  lord  £ldob^ 
paper,  purporting  to  contain  the  busi- 
ness of  each  day,  and  which  causes  did  not 
come  on.  Tbey  were  postponed  over  and 
over  i^io,  and  each  postponement  was  at- 
tended widi  a  considerable  expense;  and 
^ven  when  causes  had  been  decided^  the 
judgment  was  delayed  sometimes  for 
wedn^  sometimes  for  months,  soraetkaea 
for  years.  These  were  amens  the  heavy 
coniplailits  made  against  lord  Eldon,  and 
he  aBked  whether  the  commissioners  had 
.examined  into  them?    Whether  i^iy  thmg 
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had.  been  dtoot  to  flMerttiii  tlMir  .troth, 
whether  the  ceote^papers  bad  been  pro- 
d«ced«  which  would  aft  once  decide  the 
poiat?  Any  pereon  who  knew  any  tbtng 
of  the  eoart  or  Chaooery  woold  agree  with 
hiniy  that  this  was  the  greitfett  incooTe- 
lueiic^  the  pubHe  had  to  complain  of^  and 
that  thif  brought  tupon  the  wnole  ayttem 
a  greater  degree  or  discredit  than  fairly 
fell  to  its  share.  He  thought  that  system, 
if  ptoperly  adaainisteredi  was  admirably 
contrired  for  die  ptMc  advaotage:  for 
tha.sake  of  the  system  then,  he  wished 
the  subject  to  be  fully  examined.  He 
most  say  witib  respect  to  the  manaer  in 
idiich  ifao  conmiission  was  composed,  that 
it  was  the  first  time  in  an  inquiry  into  the 
proceedings  of  a  particular  court,  that  the 
person  semted  to  bo  al  the  head  of  that 
ooBsmissioD  was  the  person  who  presided 
orer  thai  court* 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  9md,  it  wu  not  the 
court  of  Chancery  alone  which  required 
reform.  Let  the  House  look  also  to  the 
court  of  Exchequer,  and  the  other  courts  ; 
for  they  all  required  to  be  looked  after. 
He  had  had  a  cause  twelve  years  in  the 
court  of  Exchequer.  He  had  then  got  a 
decree  in  his  farour,  and  gained  by  it  40/. 
a  jrear,  at  an  expense  of  between  7,000/. 
and  8,000L  He  wished  as  much  as  any 
man  to  see  the  system  altered;  but  he 
must  object  to  the  mode  in  which  an  ini> 
dif  idoal  was  attacked,  night  after  niffht,.^ 
He  was  persuaded  such  attacks  did  no 
good ;  for  lord  Eldoa  stood  very  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  people  of  Mclaod. 

Mr.  James  said,  that  the  court  of  equity 
ouffht  to  be  called  a  court  of  robbery, 
and  that  there  covid  be  no  reasonable 
hope  of  its  being  reformed  until  the  House 
itself  should  be  reformed* 

Mr.  Brougham  saki,  that  having  so  late- 
ly had  an  opportunity  of  delivering  his 
eeatiments  on  this  subject,  he  did  not  now 
intend  to  detain  the  House.  Widi  re- 
spectto  the  lord  chancellor  he  would  say, 
tnat  in  the  amiability  of  his  hidiits,  and  in 
his  courteous  manner  in  all  public  busi^ 
ttess,  he  hr  surpassed  every  other  judge, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  that  he 
had  ever  seen.  This  it  was  that  caused 
Urn  to  foel,  whenever  it  was  his  duty  to 
make  any  charge  against  lord  fildon,  a 
considerable  pain  at  being  obliged  to  use 
harsh  expressions  against  one,  who  sever 
uaedharriiexpressionstoanyone.  Hespoke 
of  him  as  a  judge  notes  a  poMticiao*  He 
had  heard  the  late  sir  S.  Romilly  over  and 
over  again  avow  the  same  repugnanee. 


and  fat  the  same  reason.  As  a  politiciaiH 
lord  Eldon  acted  very  differently;  for» 
when  in  the  House  of  Lord%  there  was  n» 
man  who  said  more  harsh  things,  or  whi» 
spoke  with  less  respect  of  his  enemies*—^ 
If  ever  a  motion  stood  on  irrefragable 
grounds,  it  was  the  present.  To  say  that 
the  report  would  be  made  before  the  next 
session,  what  was  it  but  getdag.rid  of  the 
ouestion,  because  thoae  concerned  in  is 
aunt  not  ineet  it  fairly  ?  The  real  quee^ 
tion  which  the  House  was  called  upon  t* 
decide  by  the  present  motion  was,  whether 
the  conmict  of  the  lord  chancellor  should 
be  made  the  sub^t  of  inquiry  next  see* 
sion  or  the  session  aSker;  for  unless  the 
evidence  were  read  by  parliament  and 
the  country  during  the  long  vacation^ 
next  session  would  bring  no  remedy  for 
the  evil  so  loudly  comdained  of.  Hie 
learned  friend  (Dr.  Lushington)  had  told 
the  House,  that  the  commission,  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  was  impartial^' 
constituted.  That  he  most  readilj 
admitted:  but,  when  he  looked  at  the 
other  component  parts  of  the  com- 
niission— -when  he  recollected  the  iafirm^i* 
ities  of  human  nature-— when  be  con- 
sidered how  he  himself  should  feel  if  he 
were  to  be  placed  in  a  commission  of 
which  he  would  be  the  only  opposition 
membei^i»he  could  not  help  inuigininr 
that  his  learned  friend  mi^ht  be  influenced 
in  his  opinions  bysomethmg  like  a  feeling 
ofgenerosity  towards  an  adversary.  Whee 
he  recollected,  too,  that  the  commissiofi 
was  bereaved  of  the  assistance  of  hie 
learned  friend  the  member  for  Lino^iK 
iHio  was  carefiillv  excluded  only  beoame 
he  had  brought  tne  subject  under  the  no* 
tice  of  parliament— when  he  recollected 
that  the  commission  was  likewise  bereaved 
of  thie  assistance  of  his  friend,  the  meat* 
ber  for  Durham  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor)^ 
who  first  [a  UMighj— he  would  say,  theit 
there  was  not  a  man  in  diet  Boose  whe 
deserved  better  of  his  country  than  that 
hon.  member,  and  be  shoukl  like  to  see 
the  man  who  would  sneer  when  h6  ut«- 
tered  his  conscientious  opinion  in 'favour 
of  that  hon.  and  learned  individuiiL  He 
saw  members  whose  learning  amounted 
to  no  more  than  the  ctpadty  of  counting 
ten  upon  their  fingers,  who  presumed  t4> 
sneer  at  what  he  said«--members  who 
never  opened  their  DAouths  in  that  Heoae 
hut  to  cover  themselves  with  ridicule,  and 
whose  silenee  was  the  most  prudent  part 
of  their  coedoct-Uie  saw  thee^  aaen  pre-^ 
sume  to  aoeerat  «  peeegyric  whidn 
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echoed  by  eve^  person  who  had  the 
honour  of  knowing  the  individual  to  whom 
it  referred.  Sir  8.  Ronuilj— who,  to  be 
•ore,  WM  no  great  lawyer,  who  was  a 
perton  of  contracted  (acuitiea — thought  he 
could  not  better  emploj  hi«  valuable  time 
than  in  consulting  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham  in  private,  and  supporting  him  in 
public,  on  the  tobject  ot  the  court  of 
Chancery— air  S.  Romiily  did  not  think 
it  beneaih  him  to  back  toe  hon,  member 
in  the  committee  which  was  appointed 
with  reference  to  the  court  of  Chancery. 
And  then  began  that  chapter  of  the  frus- 
tration of  hope  to  the  House  and  the 
country,  whicQ  was  not  yet  brought  to  a 
coDclosion.  In  that  committee  no  ob- 
•tmction  was  ofered  to  inquiry  on  points 
of  practice;  but,  no  sooner  did  sir  S. 
Romiily  and  the  hon.  member  for  Durham 
proceed  to  the  too  delicate  part  of  the 
question— 410  sooner  did  they  direct  their 
inquiries  to  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  final  hearing  of  the  cause  to  the 
giving  of  judgment— than  an  adjournment 
was  moved,  and  members  who  had  never 
heard  of  what  had  been  stated  on  the 
subject,  crowded  in  to  befriend  the  lord 
chancellor  by  their  votes.— His  hon. 
and  learned  friend  stated,  that  the  lord 
chancellor,  out  of  delicacy,  had  resolved 
never  to  attend  the  commiuion,  during 
the  examinatioB  of  witnesses;  in  short, 
that  he  was  boldly  resolved  to  meet  any 
charge  which  might  be  brought  against 
htm.  A|)  the  courage  which  the  lord 
chancellor  displayed,  he  did  not  feel  much 
surprised ;  for  nothing  could  be  a  better 
foundation  for  boldness  than  a  conscious- 
ness of  absolute  security  from  conviction 
by  his  judj^es :  but  he  thought  that  bis 
learned  friend  was  mistaken  with  re- 
spect to  the  fact,  that  the  lord  chancellor 
had  never  attended  the  examination  of 
witnesses.  .  He  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  examination  of  the  first  witness, 
who  was  an  eminent  practitioner  of  the 
court,  occupied  four  days.  The  lord 
chancellor,  according  to  his  own  rule, 
should  not  have  attended  at  all :  he  at- 
tended two  days.  The  lord  chancellor 
had  not,  therefore,  exhibited  that  strict 
conformity  to  the  rule  which  he  had  laid 
down,  which  would  have  been- required  to 
give  satisfaction,  supposing  the  rule  in 
itself  to  have  been  of  any  value.  If  the 
lord  chancellor  could  not  trust  men  whom 
be  had  himself  sent  to  inquire  into  his 
conduct,  his  absence  from  the  committee 
saight  have  been  of  some  importance ;  but 
VOL.  XIII. 
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as  it  happened,  looking  at  the  conatittttimt 
of  the  commission,  it  did  not  matter  two 
straws  whether  he  was  absent  or  not 
[hear].  Now,  how  was  that  commission 
composed?  At  the  head  of  it  was  the 
noble  and  learned  lord  himself.  Next  on 
the  list  came  the  noble  lord's  old  and  tried 
friend,  lord  Redesdale,  who  had  mounted 
the  ladder  of  political  preferment  with  his 
lordship,  but  always  a  step  behind— who 

got  into  the  office  of  Irish  chancellor  when 
is  noble  friend  got  into  that  of  English 
chancellor.  The  next  commissioner  was 
the  vice-chancellor,  an  officer  of  the  noUe 
lord's  own  court.  Next  came  a  noble 
lord  (Gifibrd)  just  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage,  who  owed  his  advancement 
to  the  favour  of  the  lord  chancellor.  He 
had  never  seen  any  man  raised  to  emi- 
nence in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.  He 
was  seen  practising  at  the  Exeter  sessions  % 
and  three  wedcs  after,  he  was  made  So- 
licitor-ffeneral.  The  man  who  had  been 
raised  m  this  extraordinary  manner  cer- 
tainly owed  a  great  deal  to  the  architect 
of  his  fortunes,  being  in  no  respect  the  ar- 
chitect of  them  himself.  He  had  been  raised 
to  his  present  eminence  upon  the  credit  of 
possessing  abilities  which  he  had  never 
exhibited— -he  had  got  every  thing  upon 
tick.  He  had  never  spoken  to  any  in- 
dividual in  the  profession  who  did  not 
consider  the  noble  lord's  rise  the  most  ex- 
traordinary flight  upwards  of  any  thing, 
except  a  balloon,  which  had  ever  been 
witnessed.  After  the  noble  lord  had  been 
raised  to  the  highest  point,  not  of  royal 
but  of  chancellarian  favour— after  having 
sat  for  a  short  time  in  the  Common  Pleat<, 
(and,  he  believed,  he  was  the  youngest 
judge  who  had  ever  sat  on  that  bendi), 
he  was,  by  a  sort  of  legerdemain  known 
only  to  the  lord  chancellor,  advanced  to 
the  office  of  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  most 
lucrative  and  easiest  of  all  the  law  appoint* 
ments.  Then,  as  if  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  and  that  nolatentsecd  of  par- 
tiality should  lurk  in  the  noble  lord's  mind 
which  might  bias  his  judgment  in  favour 
of  his  patron,  he  was  made  a  sort  of 
deputy  chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  do  the  lord  chancellor's  joumeyMrork 

Ki  laugh].  In  order,  if  possible,  to  make 
is  person  the  victim  of  what  sir  Robert 
Walpole  called  political  eratit ude,  he  was 
pointed  out  as  the  individual  to  whom  the 
lord  chancellor  meant  to  leave  hia  office 
by  way  of  legacy.  It  was  understood  that 
^  learned  lord  meant  to  make  him  hia 
heir  aad  legatee,  by  devising  lo  him  the 
4  A 
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great  seal  for  the  term  of  his  natural  Kfe 

>  — that  being  the  term  for  whichit  appeared 
the  office  was  in  future  tobeheld  [hear]. 
The  other  members  of  the  comtniMion 
were  the  Solicitor-general,  Master  Cox, 
and  several  other  persons  who  expected 
to  be  masters.  These  were  the  persons 
whom  the  lord  chancellor  had  selected  to 
inquire  into  his  conduct,  and  these  were 
the  persons  with  whom  he  walked  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  —  not  of  death, 
but-— of  Chancery,  in  the  hope  of  a  speedy 
and  blessed  resurrection.  It  was  proposed 
to  inquire  iiito  the  conduct  of  the  lord 
chancellor,  and  tl>e  learned  lord  said,  **  let 
me  name  my  judges,"  That  was  granted, 
and  the  first  judge  be  named,  was  himself. 
The  learned  lorcrs  conduct  reminded  him 
of  a  ludicrous  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred in  Westmorland.  In  a  cause  of 
**  Thompson  against  Jackson,**  a  man  of 

-  tftie  plaintiff's  name  got  into  the  jury-box, 
but  his  name  attracting  attention,  he  was 
asked,  very  natorailv,  whether  he  was 
any  relation  of  the  plaintiff,  to  which  he 
replied,  *'  I  is  the  plaintiff."  Was  not 
this  just  like  the  conduct  of  the  lord  chan* 
cellor  ?  A  commission  was  appointed  to 
try  the  lord  cbaiKellor  ;  lord  Eldon  pre- 

'  aented  himself  as  first  cbmmissioner  ;  he 
was  asked  whether  be  was  any  relation  to 
the  lord  chancellor,  and  he  answered  at 
once  *'  I  is  the  chancellor.'*  The  judge 
whb  presided  at  the  trial  at  Westmorland 
requested  Mr.  Thompson  to  step  out  of 
the  jury-box ;  and  yet  Mr,  Thompson  was 
at  conscientious  a  man  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  for  he  had  taken  an  oath,  too,  that 

.  he  would  well  and  truly  try  the  issue 
joined  between  the  parties  and  a  true 
verdict  give,  so  help  him  God!  The 
judge,  however,  was   not  willing   to   let 

•  Mr»  Thompson  do  that  under  the  sanction 
of  an  oath,  which  the  lord  chancellor  had 

•  undertaken  to  do  without.  Let  no  more 
be  heard  about  the  challenging  of  juries. 
The  chancellor's  golden  rule  was  best; 
for  it  would  render  the  decision  as  speedy 
and  satisfactory  to  one  party,  as  his 
practice  in  his  own  court  wasunspeedy  and 
unsatisfisictory  to  all  parties*  He  had  been 
informed  that  the  commission  were  very 
careful  of  touching  upon  the  tender  point ; 
namely,  tbe  time  which  tite  lord  chancellor 
au&red  to  elapse  between  the  final  hear* 
ing  of  a  cause  and  the  delivery  of  judg- 
ment on  it.  Fbtinatance,  inhere  a  question 
had  been  proposed. to  a  witness  on  this 
point,  the  witness  was  desired  to  withdraw, 

1  the  room  was  cleared,  and  the  question 


was  not  repeated.  This  he  Had:  heaid 
stated  as  a  fact.  It  was  the  acconot 
given  bytlie  witness  himself.  The  tone 
which  hon.  members  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  now  adopted,  was  quite 
difierent  from  that  which  they  had  for- 
merly held.  He  remembered  when,  if  tbe 
system  of  the  court  of  Chancery  was  at- 
tacked, the  Twies  would  have  said,  **  l>o 
not  attack  the  glorious  system  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors 
— lay  your  blame  upon  men,  but  leave  the 
system  alone."  But,  now  the  whole  of  the 
blame  was  laid  upon  the  system  of  the 
court  of  the  Chancery  and  not  any  upon 
the  chancellor.  Really,  the  court  of 
Chancery  had  not  fidr  play  when  its  system 
was  blacseoed,  night  af^er  night,  in  order 
to  screen  the  lord  chancellor.  Had  the 
question  ever  been  put  to  any  of  tbe  wit- 
nesses, <<  Do  you  think  that  such  or  sooh 
a  person  could,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
vice-chancellor  and  a  deputy-speaker  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  do  what  lord  Hard« 
wicke,  lord  Thurlow,  or  lord  Rosdyn  did 
without  any  such  aid*?*'  He  bad  seen 
some  of  nie  questions  in  lithography, 
which  had  been  proposed  to  the  witnesses 
before  the  commission ;  one  of  them  was 
— <<  Can  any  man  sit  more  than  six  hours 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  bavmg  his  mind 
durinc  that  time  constantly  on  the 
stretcm."  The  inference  which  it  was 
intended  should  be  drawn  from  that  ques- 
tion was  evident ;  but  the  question  should 
have  been  followed  by  another,  <f  Does 
the  lord  chancellor  sit  for  six  hours  in  his 
court  every  day  except  Snnday,  with  his 
mind  on  the  stretch  aunog  that  time  ?*' 
He  hoped  the  commissioners  wotdd  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  patting  that 
question,  and  also  of  supplying  other 
deficiencies:  for  instance,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  have  the  cauae 
papers  before  them,  which  would  show*at 
once  whai  delay  took  place  between  the 
final  hearing  of,  and  the  giving  o^  judg. 
ment  on  causes  in  the  court  of  Chancery. 
Unless  the  commission  took  measures  for 
probing  the  evil  to  the  bottom,  they  might 
sit  for  seven  limes  seventy  days,  but  their 
labours  would  be  a  nu)ckery,to be  equalled 
by  nothing  but  the  manner  of  their  con- 
stitution, hi  conclusion,  he  had  heard  no 
substantial  objection  offered  to  tbe  motion, 
which,  if  agreed  to,  would  gofar  to  correct 
the  evils  which  were  complained  of,  bat 
which,  if  firustrated  by  a  ministerial  ma)o- 
rity,  wotdd  uevertbelesrhave  the  opinioQ 
of:all  the  pfople'<rf  Bi^ffauid  hiita  wrovr. 
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Dr.  lMtlmgM»  explained.  He  beKer* 
ed  he>migbt  Atate  it  at  ia  fact^  that  the 
lerd  ohanceller  had  been  present  only  on 
two  out  of  the  forty  days  of  the  examina^ 
tioB.  UHdoubtedly,  the  point  to  which 
hit  karned  friend  prinoipally  adverted  had 
not  yet  been  ooniiderea  in  the  commiB- 
aiaa.  The  reaaen  was»  that  it  was  neces- 
sary So  follow  op  the  investigation  in  the 
ortfer  of  t^  instructions  to  the  commis- 
«ion»  coosflsencing  with  an  inquiry  into 
tbe  practice  of  the  coart  of  Chancery*  and 
then  seemg  if,  ohn  any  public  ground,  the 
ODodaet  of  the  lord  ohaooall^r  coald  be 
justly  aaadea  <anbject  of  separate  consi- 
deration. The  iaqttiry  was  not  dosed;, 
and  when  that  pari:  of  the  qvestien  came 
to  be  investigated*  be  ceuUL  assure  his 
learned  friend^  that  ao  cause  papers*  which 
•idght  be  neeessary  for  its  illustration* 
should  be  wanting.  His  learned  friend 
had  adverted  toii  question  put  to  a  wit- 
ness, who  was  then  or4ered  to  withdraw* 
and  to  whom*  4m  his  cetiiirn*  tbe  question 
was  not  repeated*  He  was  Hot  aware  of 
auch  an  ocaurrenoo.  But* .  the  question 
of  ll)e  cause  of  llrie  delays  in  judgment  had 
been  put  o»er  land  over  again.  On  that 
point  it  was  impossible  to  go  further* 
witbout  chaat^ing  the  InvestigalJon  ftom  a 
ftar*  honest*  impartial  inquiry*  into  an  in- 
^taitoetal  proceeding. 

Mr.  TMid  daiaMd*  for  the  commis« 
sioners*  theeredit  of  an  honest*  faithftd,  and 
careful  Inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  case. 
They  had  gooe  on  gradually,  but  surely; 
and  ^ey  were  still  .going  on.  Although 
it  was  impoasibie  that  they  codd  say  they 
wvttld  make  tbdr  report  on  any  ^ven  day, 
yet  it  oectaialy  iras  his  own  entire  belief* 
that  the  report  .would  be  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented to  his  majesty  before  the  com- 
tnencement  ef  the  neat  session.  What 
Was  there*  then,  4o  induce  the  Howe  to 
acoede  to  a  proposition  so  completd v  at 
aariance  with  dil  precedent*  as  to  cdlfor 
the  efidence  on  which  a  report  was  to  be 
founded*  before  the  report  itself  was  in 
readiness?  If  the  present  motion  were 
agreed  to*  how  could  the  commissioners 
proceed  unbiasaedand  unlettered  >  There 
was  another  impoctant  consideration.  If 
the  evidence  were  now  to  be  oroclaimed 
ta  the  world^  auch  a  step  woiud  provoke 
commuaicarions  firom  dl  quarters ;  some 
•in  the  shape  of  ansarers  to.  the  evidence, 
olhersiniiie  shape  of  statements  of  opi- 
nion* If  the..OQnuniBsioners  were  to  re- 
•cdve  these  commiinioations,  where. woold 
^  tha.«nd>tf  their  labours?  ^  If  they  rf- 


fnaed  to  reodve  them,  they  would  then' 
be  cdled  a  smuggled  commiitsion.  The 
wiser  course  was,  to  go  on  in  the  ordinary 
practice  under  such  circumstances.  It 
certdnly  had  occurred  in  the  progress  of 
the  deliberations  of  the  commission  to 
consider,  whether  or  not  they  should  make 
separate  reports  from  time  to  time  on  the 
facts  as  they  occurred*  or  whether  they 
should  wdt  until  they  had  investigated 
the  whole  subject.  The  lord  chancdlor 
had  declared  himsdf  in  favour  of  the  first- 
proposition  ;  so  that  if  there  had  been  any 
improper  delay  it  was  not  attributable  to 
the  noble  and  learned  lord.  Other  mem- 
bers Off  the  commission*  however  (and  he 
was  one  of  them)*  were  of  opinion*  that 
it  was  better  to  watt  a  few  oaonths,  until 
they  were  able  to  make  one  connected^ 
and  satisfoctory  report. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  was 
desirous  of  shortly  stating  the  grounds  on' 
which  his  vote  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
was  founded.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
the  very  able  and  very  entertaining  speech 
of  tbe  learned  member  for  WincMsea 
there  prevdled  one  error.  It  was  of  sueb 
a  nature  that,  when  exposed*  the  whde 
fabric  of  the  learned  gentleman's  argu- 
ment mast  fall  to  the  ground.  The  learn- 
ed  gentleman  seemed  to  think,  that  tbe 
commission  was  instituted  by  the  House* 
and  that  it  was  considered  by  the  country* 
ss  a  crimind  inquiry.  No  such  thing. 
He  was  sure  that  no  man  in  that  House 
voted  for  die  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion with  that  view ;  and  he  was  equally 
sure  that  it  wss  not  considered  in  that 
view  by  the  members  of  the  coounisston 
themsdfes.  The. learned  gentlemaa  had 
tdked  of  its  having  been  in  former  times 
tbe  usage  of  the  House  and  of  the  countryv 
cautiouslv  to  avoid  dl  inqdry  mto  ^s* 
tems*  and  to  look  for  errors  in  men  done ; 
and  of  its  being  the  u^age  in  the  present 
times  to  avoid  oil  inqdry  respecting  men, 
and  to  search  for  errors  in  systems  only* 
He  (Mr.  Canning)  was  quite  convinced, 
that  there  was  no  desire  in  any  quarter* 
to  shield  any  man  if  guilty  of  improper 
conduct.  But,  what  he  and  the  House 
and  the  country  understood  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  this  ceiiimission  was,  not  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  gdlt  or  innocence  of  indi- 
viduals* but  to  put  the  House  in  posses- 
don  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries ;  in 
order  that  the  House  mi^t  determine 
whether  it  was  the  system  itsdf,  or  the 
administration  of  it*  which -was  faulty. 
The  learned  gentleman,  assumed,  that  it 
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wtt  to  compootite  the  Homm  for  fUkom 
sudd^Iy  poitiog  an  end  to  an   mfaary 
BO  far  advanced,  and  throwing  a  atigma 
on  an  assembly  of  honourable  men ; — • 
stigma  which  no    one    could    say   any 
individual  member  of  the  commission  de* 
served  singly,  and  which  therefore  it  was 
not  likely  they  would  deserve  in  their  ift- 
corpontted  shape  I      In  order  to  avoid  a 
little  further  oelay,  it  was  proposed  to 
nullify  all  the  proceedings  that  had  hither- 
to taken  place,  and  to  stultify  the  indivU 
duals  who  had  concurred  in  those  pro- 
ceedings 1    It  was  propoaed  to  the  House 
to  start  afresh;  and  so  to  start  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  session,  when  there  would 
not  be  even  time  for  the  printing  of  the 
evidence.    And  this»  too,  when  the  alter* 
native  was  a  pledge  on  the  part  of  the 
commission,  to  lay  the  report  and  evi* 
dence   before  the   public  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nest  session.    He  had 
no  difficulty  in  adding,  that  if  that  pledge 
was  not  redeemed,   he  should  not  fini 
himself  capable,  as  an  honest  man,  of  re* 
sisting  the    institution    of  some   other 
course  of  inquiry  into  the  subject.    But 
he  must  say»  that  he  trusted  implicitljr 
to  the  assurance  of  the  commissionor8» 
that  the  report  and  the  evidence  would 
be  prepared  by  the  commencement  of 
the  next  session ;  that  was  as  soon  as,  if 
the  evidence  were  on  the  table  at  that 
moment,  any  proceeding  could  be  insti* 
tuted  upon  it.    What  he  protested  against 
was,  rashly  destroying  thie  labours  of  the 
commission  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  and  rea* 
deriug  its  future  labours  unless.     As  to 
the  precise  course  of  the  commisskm  and 
the  progress  it  had  made,  he  was  unin« 
formed  with  respect  to  the  one,  and  in* 
capable  of  judging  of  the  other.    It  was 
with  a  view  to  information  that  he  wuhed 
to  have  tlie  evidence,  not  in  a  disjointed 
state,  but  classified,   and   accompanied 
with  the  infereiK^es  and  recommendationa 
of  the  commission.     He  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  admit  the  justice  of  all  the  in- 
ferences of  the  commission,  or  to  concur 
in  all  its  recommendations.    But,  ignorant 
and  unlearned  as  he  was  m  all  that  related 
to  the  court  of  Chancery  (which  igno- 
rance and  want  of  leaming»  however,  be 
shared  with  the  great  majority  of  thoae 
whom  the  learned  gentleman  wished  to 
persuade  to  take  this  in<|uiry  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  present  oommission) ,  he  look* 
ed  to  the  report  of  the  canmission  as  the 
means  of  enlightening  hioMelf  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  persuaded  as  he  was  that  the  coaa* 


was  taken  for  granted,  that  the  fiuilt 
be  in  the  man,   and  recommended  the 
roost  severe  and   unsparing  scrutiny  by 
the  commission  into   the  administration 
of  the  court.     It  was  plain,  from  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  members  of  the 
ooromiksiun  themselves,  that  the  learned 
gentleman  had  misconceived  this  point. 
If  the  commissioners  thought  they  were 
to  consider,  that  the  fault  must  lie  in  the 
administration  of  the  syatem,  and  not  in 
the  system  itself,  they  would  not  have 
adopted  the  course  which  bad  been  ex- 
plained by  the  learned  member  for  Ilches* 
ter,  with  an  ability  which  did  him  great 
honour,  and  with  a  candour  which  did 
him  n^ore.    While  that  learned  gentleman 
remained  a  member  of  the  commission,  it 
was  impossible  that  any  one  could  think 
the  conduct  of  the  commission  liable  to 
imputation.    If  the  fault  of  the  adminis« 
tratioo,  and  not  of  the  system,  had  been 
the  object  of  the  labours  of  the  commis- 
sion, then  the  speech  of  the  learned  mem- 
ber for  Wincheisea  would  luve  been  in 
its  proper  place.    The  dissection  of  the 
commission   by   the    learned   geotlenuin 
would,  indeed,  have  been  a  powerful  one, 
if  he  had  been  justified  in  setting  out  with 
the  assumption,  that  it  was  a  criminal  in- 
quiry in  which  they  were  engaged.    But, 
if  the  object  with  which  the  commission 
was  instituted,  was  a  fair  and  impartial 
investigation,   in  order  that   the  House 
might  see  from  the  result  if  there  were 
any  grounds  of  criminality  or  not,  then 
the  commission  was  not  liable  to  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  it  by  the  learned  gen- 
tleman.   It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that 
the  commission  could  be  justly  liable  to 
any  such  imputation,  while  it  contained 
A  single  individual  imder  whose  eye  all 
tlie  proceedings  must  pass,  and  who  had 
^)o  disposition  to  screen  any  one  to  whom 
a  charge  might  appear  properly  to  apply. 
But,  it  was  evident  that,  wliatever  might 
be  the  constitution  of  the  commission,  or 
with  whatever   intention   it  might  have 
been  formed,    after  the  speech   of  the 
learned  gentleman,  to  agree  to  the  motion 
would  be  at  once  to  aboli&h  the  mode  of 
inquiry  which  had  been  commenced,  and 
to  condemn  the   commissioners  for  the 
manner  in  wliich  they  had  conducted  that 
inquiry.      If  that  motion  were  acceded 
to,  it  would  be  impossible,  that  to  the 
seventy  days  on  which  the  commission 
had  already  sat,  a  seventy-first  could  be 
added  irom  which  the  public  would  de- 
rive tiie  slightest  advantage.    And  what 
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iniMi(m  ^m  coibwMcd  of  mem  ioai|mble 
or  wilfiiUy  raisleMliDg  the  Houf«.  Abofve 
till,  when  honourable  men  bad  undfrudneii 
an  ardnout  task,  he  wouU  noi  oonaent^ 
without  just  oaase,  to  render  their  la- 
bours useless ;  nor  would  he  be  a  partj 
to  consign  them  to  undeserved  infamy 
[[hear,  hear  !]• 

llie  House  then  divided :  Fdr  tlie  mo- 
tion 73;  Against  it  154;  Majority  81. 

Lia  cf  the  Minority. 

Leader,  W. 
Uo^dy  sir  £. 
LusbiogtOQ,  S. 
Maberly,  W.  L. 
M acdonald,  J. 
Maijoribaoks,  S, 
Martin,  J. 
Maule,  hon.  W. 
llilbank,  Maik 
Moncky  S.  B. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
Normanby,  viscount 
Palmer,  C,  F. 
Poynu,  W.  S. 
Price,  Ri. 
Pym,  F. 
Rickford,  W. 
Kobarts,  A.  W. 
Robinseo,  sir  G. 
Bowley^  sir  W. 
ausseU,loidW« 
Rumbold,  C. 
Scott,  J. 
Sebright,  sir  J. 
Sefton,  eail  of 
Saiith,  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Townsbend,  lord  C. 
Wall,  c.  a 
Western,  C.C. 
Whitbread,  S.  C. 
Whitmore,  W. 
Wilson,  sir  R. 
Wood,M. 
Wrotlesley,  sir  J, ' 


Abetapmby,  hon.  J.   . 
Allan,  J.  U. 
Beoett,  J» 
Beotinck,  lord  W. 
fiernal,  R. 
Bircb,  J. 
Blake,  sir  F. 
Brouiham,  U. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Caltborpe,  hon.  A. 
Calreri,  N. 
Carter,  J. 
Cavendish,  C. 
Cavendish,  H. 
Cavendish  lord  G.  ' 
Chaloner,  R, 
Goke,T.W. 
Creevey,  T. 
Davtes,  T. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denman,  T. 
Duncannon,  viscount 
Bundas,  hon.T. 
EllicejE. 
Fergusson,  sir  R, 
Fitzgerald,  n.  hon.  M« 
Foley,  J.  H.  H. 
GaskeO,  B. 
Gordoa,  R. 
Grant,  J.  P. 
Griffith,  J.  W. 
Guise,  sir  W. 
Hamilton,  lord 
Hobhouse,  J.  €• 
Hume,  J« 
Hurst,  J. 
James,  W. 
knight,  R. 


TELLSaS. 


Burdett,sirF. 
Williams,  John 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  June  9. 
Floooino  in  the  Navt.]  Mr.  Hume 
"Baid,  that  hating,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
lession,  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
-to  the  subject  of  Flogging  in  the  Navy» 
he  bad  intended  to  folSow  the  same  course, 
%ul  in  a  dMferent  ftirm,  at  an  early  part  of 
Mhe  session,  but  was  t>revented  by  thb 
-fM^ssure  of  business.  Instead  of  a  com« 
-mittte  to  <Mmsadj»rtli#iiibjeet^  Ug  i^reaeot 


Irtamion  was,  t#»at<rfor  fetre  to  brio^ 
ID  a  bill  to  do  away  with  the  praciicM 
abuses  he  complaioed  of.    All  be  pro^ 
posed  was,  to  dbta\n  permission  to  bring 
m  a  bill  now,  to  have  it  printed,  and  to 
do  nothing  further  with  it  till  ttie  next 
aetaion.  Fromthe  commanlcatioDs  behad 
had  with  several  persona  in  the  nav^,  ha 
was  induced  to  think,  that  it  waa  in  the 
power  of  the  government  to  provide  n 
remedy  for  preventhig  trnpresafnent,  and 
dragging  men  from  their  hoasea  and  fami^ 
liee.    The  cause  of  the  nnwillingneaa  to 
enter  into  the  navy  waa  the  extensive 
power  of  arbitrary  punishmentg.    No  man 
in  the  army  was  subjected  to  the  piinirfi* 
meni  of  flogging  until  hie  alleged  crimea 
were  decima  upon  by  m  court-martial. 
Why  were  seamen  deprived  of  that  le^ 
protectiOBr?    Again«  how  waa  it  to  oe 
esplauied)  that  in  large  vessels  of  the  navy, 
such  as  the  Bulwark  and  the  Dictator, 
there  waa  no  flogging  for  months  together, 
while  in  comparatively  small  ahipa  it  was 
almost  daily  mflicted  i    The  contrast  waa 
almoat  inexplicable.    He  believed  that 
the  only  explanation  was,  that  it  depend- 
ed  upon  the  arbitrarjr  capdoe  of  the  com- 
manoing  officers,  without  any  reference 
to  the  ofiences  of  the  seamen.    No  such 
caprJcioua  power  was  vested  in  the  offi« 
eera  of  the  army.    By  parity  of  reasoning, 
then,  why  was  not  the  same  legal  security 
against  ^e  abuse  of  punishment  a£brded 
to  the  seamen  of  his  majesty's  fleet  f 
He  could  not  understand  how  govern- 
ment could  reconcile  the  conthiQance  of 
such  a  revolting  practice,  with  their  efforta 
to  relieve   from   arbitrary  flogging  the 
slaves  in  the  W^at-Indiea.   In  tSieir  order 
in  council  of  the  10th  of  Mardi  182i, 
directions  were  given  to  prevent  a  davo 
in  Trinidad  from  receivme  more  than 
twenty.five  laahes,  and  such  lashes  wer6 
not  to  be  inflicted  until  twenty-four  hours 
after   the    commission    of    the    alleged 
ofienoe.    Were  not  our  seamen  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  an  equal  footing  witn 
the  slaves  of  the  West-India  colonies? 
The  hon.  member  here  read  a  statement 
referring  to  the  arbitrary  infliction  of  flog- 
ging, beginning  fW>m  a  period  of  twenty 
years  past,  down  to  the  last  jem    It 
took  place,  in  one  instance,  where^a  tnarine 
received  four  doaen  lashes  by  the  order 
of  his  commanding  ofllcer,  captain  Cock- 
bum,  merely  for  his  musket  missing  Are; 
and  in  a  second  instance,  where  an  old 
seaman,  of  thirty-five  years  standing,  re- 
c^ivM  eke  gamo  number  of  itrokea,  for 
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ftcsd  «Q  act.  of  oruel^  as  flogging  the 
maiue  fbUMch  an  oAenoew  The  punith- 
nent  of  starting  was  frequent^  an4  be 
foend  (hat  when  a  captain  of  a  ship  was 
facotight  to  a  CQurt^Dsartial  for  a  violalion 
of  the  orders  on  that  point,  which 
vitlatidB  was  established  by  eiridence, 
the  on^r  .puniahaent  inflicted  oa'  that 
dGoer  .utas  .an  tadmonitioa,  and  a  coai* 
nand  te  be  mone  oineumspect  in  fotiire.  • 
Was  Jt  toe  amehv  then»  to  call  for  the  i»- 
tetpaeition  ofparliameat,  to  put  an  end  to 
mat  an  ivproper  praotiee  ?  In  bringing 
In  a  ilriH,  it  would  be  his  object  to  pM>- 
yntldf  bf  atnot  enactosents,  against  its  re- 
OHnnence*  It  weiild  be  said,  how  was  it,, 
if  dl  tbeae  abuses  ekisSedy  iAM  the  n«?al 
oCcers  in  fbat  House  did  not  take  the 
question  «p?  The  answer  was  easj. 
oenei  llroin  early  impressions,  were  pr»- 
judioed  it  fiifour  of  suoh  a  mode  of  dis- 
ciplaae;  while  ethers  seeing  the  view  the 
lards  Af -the  adesiraUy  took  of  the  ques- 
tian»  dared  not  interfenew  It  was  one  of 
his  objecta,  to-limit  the  servioes  of  seaasen^ 
oa  the  principle  aoled  upon  bf  the  late 
Mic«  Windhaai  towards  the  arm  j-^to  seven 
or  ten  years-^'proteeting  ike  seamea«  who 
asraed  so  long  from  future  ia^iressment^ 
Indeed,  that  profisionf  under  his  qrstem, 
woidd  be  unnecessary ;  as  impnesaaMnt 
Hsdfoauld  then  be  dispensed  with.  With 
ne^ard  to  ibe  .necessity  of  impilsssmenty 
lie  i^uld  ask  the  pliant  adminal  opposite 
wber#  the  neeessity  eocisted*  wiMu  he 
fiNind  no  dtfieuky  by  bouottesy  and  or* 
dinary  recroittog^  to  ebtaia  the  Jiecestfary 
auppfy  of  mariners?  The  rste  of  wages 
pam  to  the  itavy  Ma. net  eommensurate 
with  the  wages  phrea  te  the  other  bvan- 
ahes  of  the  seiwiae.  How  was  it  te  be 
esipectedt  ihat  wben  Aha  fay  of  the  men- 
chant  aermc^e  was  8/«  lOt^  and  that  of  the 
navySista-^nonthf  seamen  would  bei»« 
doced  to  enter  our  ifhips  of  war  vo» 
luntarily  ?  If  small  pensions  were  given, 
afiker  a  oertsin  number  of  years'  service, 
to  our  se&men  to  sustain  them  under  the 
afflictioos  of  premature  old  age»  tod  fre- 
quentiv  the  result  of  a  life  of  aevere  toil, 
i^  would  operate  as  a  great  ladAKienient* 
}f  sQ  small  suois  aa  ?/•  or  lOZ.  annually 
w^x»  held  DOt  as«  boon,  it  would  he  pro* 
duotjve  of  the  most  beneficial  emots* 
Even  the  ti-iflipg  frants  of  the  Trinity* 
houac)  from  five  to  six  shillings.  »^fmtbi 
irere  ^eceiTod  by  that  jcUms  of-  men  with 
gratitude  and  satis&ctied*  He  wouU 
^e  tboPfunAll  paiMMiisprapcviipiliiMlo 


the  period  of  aervida,  and  dter  die  pre*^ 
sentai^stem  of  distributing  pri2e-4BoneY. 
Was  it  rig^  that  a  captain  of  a  ahip 
should  receive  aa  much  pnae»meney  aa  au 
the  orew  ti^ether  ?  The  o&otn  of  the 
navy  ought  net  to  consider  priae^money  aa 
an  object,  botshould  give  it  up  to  the  men* 
He  would  propose  that  six-eighths  of  the- 
priae-money  shodld  l>e  allotted  to  the 
men»  and  two^iahths  to  the  officers.  Tha 
officers  of  the  Indian  army,  when  under  the 
marquu  of  Hastings,  had  set  a  noble  ex- 
ample in  that  respect,  hyghring  op  tileir 
prize-money  to  the  men.  He  was  quite 
satisfied,  that  by  this  and  xtih&r  means» 
such  a  change  might  be  produced  in  the 
feelings  of  seamen  towilrds  the  naval  aer* 
vice,  tliat  volunteers  might  be  obtained 
whenever  they  were  required.  Still,  how* 
ever,  as  an  emeii^ncy  mi^t  arise,  he 
would  provide  against  it,  by  having  a 
register  of  seamen  on  the  plan  which 
was  begnn  150  years  ago,  but  which  was 
not  prosecuted  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 
He  would  accompany  that  plan  with  a 
provision,  that  no  seaman  should  be  ex«< 
cused  from  the  service  bf  his  country  in 
the  navT ;  just  as  no  landsman  was  near 
excused  froas  the  service  of  his  coontry 
in  the  army,  be  being  liable  to  bedvawn 
as  a  militia  a^m,  and  to  aerve  five  yem^ 
He  wooM  now  move,  <<  thst  km  be 
given  to  bring  In  a  bill  to  amend  the  22nd 
of  €red.  2.  ch.  S8,  and  to  make  provi- 
sion for  the  encouragement  of  Seamen, 
and  for  the  better  mapniM;  of  his  Miue^ 
ty>  fleet" 

Sir  J^.  ^ufj^  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  GL  OoMum  thought  he  had  some 
reason  to  coniplain  of  the  hen.  gentleman*a 
want  of  courtesy,  in  not  apprising  him 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  introduce  into 
this  ^reat  national  ouestioo  a  personsl 
charge  against  himselt;  in  which  case  be 
would  have  been  prepared  to  rebut  tiL 
He  really  could  not  recollect  all  the  cir* 
cumstanoes  that  occurred  to  him  five-end- 
twenty  years  ago,  but  he  remembered  that 
it  was  about  that  time  that  a  reform  waa 
beginning  to  take  place  in  the  discipline 
of  the  navy.  Previous  to  that  j[ieriod,  it 
was  the  practice  for  the  boatswains  and 
boatswiains'  mates  to  carry  sticks,  for  the 
purpose  of  immediately  starting  any  of 
the  men.  The  only  point  that  h$  'leco^ 
looted,  with  reference  to  thesubject»  w«a» 
that  he  had  giaen  insfrueUaM  that  than 
practice  should  he  diseoatiaued  on  board 
the  sh]p)f4ii6h  be  cQiamaoded«and  that  a 
^ilteipiMrifhohiiddisQhegDfedthoseiosliua-' 
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tioQSy  wat  compeUed  to  quit  the  na?y 
in  coDsecju^ce.  If  the  hon.  geotleniaii 
would  bring  forward  any  specific  charge 
he  would  meet  it.  All  ne.  could  say 
was,  that  be  had  never  ordered  any  nun- 
ishment  except  when  he  thought  it  aoso- 
lutely  necessary.  The  hon.  gentleman 
asserted,  that  one  reason  for  his  bill  was, 
that,  at  present,  seamen  were  so  ill  treated 
In  the  navy,  that  they  disliked  the  service. 
Some  of  the  facts  stated  by  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman led,  however,  to  a  verydiffn'ent 
conclusion.  If,  while  merchantmen  give 
8/.  lOf.  a-roonth,  sailors  could  be  found 
willing  to  enter  the  king's  service  for  S4«. 
a-monthy  it  was  a  proof  that  that  service 
was  not  distasteful  to  then.  But  the 
hon.  gentleman  proposed  a  system  of 
pensions  to  induce  men  to  enter  early 
into  the  navy.  Pensions  were  grants 
at  present.  If  a  sailor,  after  7  years* 
service  (or  before  in  some  cases),  was  dis* 
abled  by  debilitv  or  accident,  he  received 
a  pension.  After  a  •erviee  of  14«  years, 
that  pension  was  increased ;  and  should  he 
have  served  21  years,  and  for  any  consid- 
erable part  of  that  time  with  so  muah 
credit  as  to  be  rated  as  a  petty  officer,  he 
became  entitled  to  a  pension  of  4>5/.  a- 
year.  The  hon.  member  had  entered  into 
a  comparison  of  the  army  with  the  navy 
in  this  respect.  The  fact  was,  that  tfale 
sailors  were  better  off  than  the  soldiers. 
The  army  enlisted  for  life ;  the  navy  never 
did.  At  the  end  of  a  certain  service  the 
sailors  were  paid^ff;  and  it  was  no  great 
proof  of  the  dislike  of  the  sailors  to  the 
service,  that  the  men  who  were  paid  off, 
were  generally  the  first  to  enter  again. 
So  unfounded  was  this  alleged  dislike  to 
the  service,  that  the  owners  of  merchant- 
men in  all  partsof  the  world,  had  written  to 
the  Admiralty,  to  beg  that  they  would  re- 
strain the  officers  of  the  navy  from  re- 
ceiving their  men  ;  and  In  consequence  of 
those  applications  the  Admiralty  had  writ- 
ten to  the  officers  on  the  several  stations, 
not  to  receive  men  from  the  merchantmen 
to  an  extent  that  might  distress  them. 
In  this  last  point  they  went  further  than 
they  were  required  to  do  by  law ;  for  there 
was  a  statute  which  aniiniled  all  the  en- 
gagements of  a  sailor  with  a  merchant 
vessel  on  his  entering  on  board  a  king's 
ship.  The  hon.  gentleman  also  wished  to 
take  from  the  officect  of  the  navy  tbepower 
*  of  punishing  the  meo  without  a  court-mar- 
tial, and  in  thatpomi^to  aseimiktefheiiavy 
to  the.army^  Bm^  the  hon.  gentleman 
forgot  that  whan  th&  avmy  was  im  the  field. 


tte  ooflHBaaiiD^  officer  was  invested  with 
the  power  of  arbitrary  punishment;  of  puH* 
i^ment  without  any  previous  trial  by  a 
court-martial.  Now,  our  ships  were  always 
in  motion.  A  man  of-war  firequently  went 
round  the  worid  by  herself.  In  sach  oases 
it  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  court* 
martial ;  and  a  man  who  behaved  ill  might 
remain  a  prisoner  for  three  yeafs,  before 
he  could  be  tried.  Of  this  be  was  anre, 
that  should  the  House  take  away  this 
power  from  the  officers,  they  wbald  go 
far  to  destroy  the  discipline  of  the  navyi 
The  Admiralty  had  done  everyuhiog  they 
could  to  prevent  the  improper  exercise  oC 
that  power.  It  was  one  thing  to  paaseas 
a  power,  and  another  to  nMke  an  in* 
proper  use  of  it^  Tho  Admiralty  never 
sanctioned  an  excess  of  punishmenrt;  bnt 
always  siffnified  their  appvobatioii  of  those 
officers  who  managed  uieir  Siipa  without 
ponishtaients.  These  tw»  consideratiDna 
united  had  produced  auch  an  elfect,  that 
as  many  blank  returaa  were  now  received, 
as  returns  stating  the  infliction  of  any  pun* 
ishment.  This  was  a  great  advance.  So 
necessary,  however,  was  the  power  9f  in* 
dieting  punbhment  ielt  to  be,  even  in-tha 
merchant  service,  that  in  the  papers  of 
that  very  day  there  was  the  report  of  a 
trial,  in  which  one  of  the  crew  of  amer-* 
cfaantman  had  brought  an  action  agamst 
his  captain  for  panishiog  him;  mit  in 
which  the  judge  had  stated,  that  he  could 
have  no  doubt  that  every  captain  of  a 
merchant^vessel  had  a  nght  to  infliet 
corporal  punishment  on  sa(m  of  his  drew 
as  deserved  it.  Woukl  the  House  take 
from  the  navy  the  power  that  WM  con)> 
sidered  indispensable  even  to  the  mer* 
chant  service  i  It  was  a  matter  ^ctf  vital 
importance ;  for  he  wcis  convinced,  that  to 
withdraw  the  power  in  question  would  be 
to  shake  the  ver^r  foundations  of  onr  navy; 
With  respect  to  impressment,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  desirable  to  do 
without  the  practice  as  much  as  possible; 
but  in  some  cases  it  was  inevitable.  It 
was  true,  that  all  our  seamen  who  had 
pensions  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  in 
an  emergency.  But  the  business  of  a 
seaman  was  like  •  any  other  business. 
Dexterity  in  it  required  that  the  hand 
should  always  be  kept  in.  The  moment 
a  declaration  of  war  took  place,  it  wasde^ 
sirable  that  we  ahbuld  have  the  means  of 
sending  out  a  fleet  c  and  to  effect  this,*  it 
beoame  necessary  to  lay  hands'  on  every 
-seaman  that  could  be  found.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice 
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#fimpnBMtpcat  $  VKalem  the  Haate  worid 
allofr  tudi  a  fleet  to  be  HMiBteined  diortag 
peace  af  would  enable  us  to  go  to  war  at 
any  momeat  without  ditadt antage«  It  was 
impoasible,  that  we  could  have,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  forty  or  fifty  tboasand  men, 
without  taking  theoi  from  the  merchant 
•enrice.  After  corraotinff  an  error  into 
which  the  hon.  member  bad  fallen,  with 
fetpect  to  the  tbirty-eixth  article  of  war, 
which  allowed  punishment  by  courts 
martial,  but  not  by  courts  martial  <<  only/ 
as  the  hon.  meml>er  supposed,  he  (sir  G* 
Cockburn)  concluded  by  expressing  his 
hope  that  the  House  would  show,  by  a 
majority,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
wav  in  which  the  navy  was  now  managed, 
ana  did  not  think  the  proposed  bill  ne* 
oessary. 

Shr  /•  Ccfim  opposed  the  motioii  from  a 
ooBvictkNi  ef  Ha  impoUcy.  He  was  not 
disposed  to  attach  nnich  credit  to  the  boo. 
geotleman^s  opinioa  on  maritime  a&irs, 
and  would  recommead  him  to  remember, 
the  old  saying  <*Ne  sutor  idtra  crepidam." 
«  Mr*  RoderUon  said,  that  the  want  of 
4iscipKne  in  the  naval  service  more  often 
arose  from  a  want  of  qualification  in  the 
officers,  than  ft-om  misconduct  in  the  men. 
He  had  been  in  a  ship  of  the  worn  possi«- 
ble  equipment  as  to  crew ;  but  in  which 
the  men  had  been  kept  in  subordination 
without  any  corporal  punishment. 
'  Sir  Jos^  Yorke  protested,  that  tlie 
puuishment  inflicted  upon  seamen^  arose 
soMy  from  the  necessities  of  the  service, 
and  that  it  was  administered  cautiously 
and  conscientiously,  and  not  according  to 
passion  and  caprice.  Punishment  might 
DC  more  formally  inflicted  by  sentences  of 
the  courts  of  law,  and  the  re^lar  tribu« 
nals ;  but  it  was  impossible  it  could  be 
inflicted  with  more  deliberation  and  de- 
corum than  it  was  upon  the  quarter  deck  of 
a  man  ef  war.  The  charges  of  cruelty 
and  of  caprice,  amounted  to  an  attack 
upon  a  higlily-meritorious  and  gallant 
dsss  of  individuals,  the  officers  of  the  navy. 
Were  naval  officers  less  sensible  than 
other  men  of  the  influence  of  reason  and 
humanity?  And  how  but  upon  the  no- 
tion of  their  insensibility  could  such  a 
question  as  this  be  supported  f  As  to 
the  crews,  he  did  not  deny  but  some 
two-thirds  were  good :  of  the  remainder 
be  would  from  his  professional  experience 
declare,  that  so  far  from  moral  lectures 
about  personal  character  operating  upon 
them,  they  might  as  well  talk  to  pigs. 
Some  of  them  werd  as  insensible  as  brutes. 


Aflggbi^  fa  ike  Nwy. 


tno« 


and  bore  their  flogdngs  accordti^ly ;  in^ 
deed,  they  were  etassed  as  formerly  the 
hard  drinkers  were^^tbere  were  tlie  five* 
doaen  men,  as  there  had  been  the  five- 
bottle  men.  His  firm  persuasion  was,  that 
the  existing  discipline,  or  at  least  the  re- 
served power  of  inflicting  it,  could  not  be 
abrogated. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  thst  the  subject  was 
one  of  a  highly  serious  nature,  iuvolving 
matters  of  great  national  importance. 
However  brilliant  the  faculty  of  wit 
might  be  which  any  member  possessed,  it 
should  not  be  displayed  on  so  crave  an 
occasion.  To  say  the  least,  there  was 
bad  taste  in  being  fecetious  upon  ques- 
tions which  affected  the  sufferings  of 
others.  The  best  defence  which  could 
be  set  up  for  such  jocularity  waa,  thatthe 
speaker,  like  the  gallant  admiral  who  had 
just  sat  down,  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  flow  of  animal  spirits.  Now,  as  he 
understood  the  question,  his  hon.  friend 
merely  proposed  to  do  that  which  had 
been  the  declared  opinion  of  many  able 
and  intelligent  men.  The  aheratioos 
which  he  proposed  had  been  over  and 
over  again  recommended  b^  captalio* 
coitamanders,  and  other  expeneoced  per- 
sons; nor  had  one  single  statement  m  his 
hon.  friend  received  the  slightest  answer. 
His  hon.  friend  contended,  that  there  was 
no  necessity  to  engage  force  on  the  side 
of  government  to  man  the  fleets,  if  they 
would  only  proceed  by  the  known  motives 
of  human  conduct;  namely,  by  holding 
out  sufficient  inducements  for  those  who 
were  to  be  invited  to  encounter  the  perils 
which  hung  upon  the  lives  of  those  devo- 
ted to  the  maritime  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. What  was  there  to  which  any  msn 
could  seriously  object  in  this?  And  on 
what  a  mis-timed  occasion  did  the  argu- 
ment of  public  economy,  the  only  one 
which  could  be  rationally  opposed  to  it, 
occur  ?  The  ministers  were  pompous  in 
their  description  of  our  growing  re  sources 
and  increasing  mercantile  prosperity.  To 
hear  them  talk,  one  might  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Treasury  was  overflowing 
with  wealth,  and  that  the  difficulty  was 
in  finding  proper  objects  on  whom  to  be- 
stow it*  When  the  House  reflected  upon 
what  the  governaoent  had  thought  pro- 
per to  do,  with  respect  to  augmenting  the 
salaries  of  the  judges,  and  of  another 
high  personage:  when  they  reflected  that 
these  augmentations  were  only  the  pre- 
cursors of  similar  impositions  upon  the 
public,  he  wae  at  a  loss  to  coaceive  how 
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thejr  ffotild  fopport  that  goTerimieiit  in 
(heir  adherence  to  a  system  of  impress* 
raent  and  of  corporal  punishment*  merely 
to  offset  a  result  which  they  might  effect 
by  the  more  justifiable  means  of  good 
conduct  in  the  government  of  ships,  and 
by  paying  the  proper  price  of  labour  in 
the  market  of  seamen's  wa^.    At  a  time 
like  the  present,  it  very  lU  became  that 
House  to  say,  tlmt  the  country  could  not 
affoi^d  the  means  of  inducing  men  to  enter 
the  naval  service  by  rewardmg  them  ac- 
cording to  the  market  price  of  their  la- 
boor  ;  but  that  the  government  were  obli- 
ged to  seize  upon  the  iervices  of  the  most 
hnportant  class  of  the  community,  and  to 
compel  them  to  a  course  of  duty  at  a  less 
rate  of  remuneration  than  thatwhidi  they 
could  obtain  from  private  employers.  At 
a  time  of  pnrfbund  peace  hke  the  present, 
was  it  for  the  House  to  say  to  those  who 
had  performed  the  most  arduous   and 
perilous  services  for  the  country,  that  they 
were  not   to   enjoy  the  common  rights 
of  humanity;  that  they  were  still  to  be 
drsgged  from  their  fiimilies,  and  com- 
pelled to  serve  by  terror  and  punishment, 
when  they  might,  like  other  servants  of 
the  public,  be  tempted  to  perform  their 
duties  by  proper  remuneration  i    What, 
then,  did  his  noo.  friend  propose  I    He 
merely  said,  <<  Let  me,  after  well  con- 
sidering the  subject,  show  how  yon  may 
get  rid  of  all  these  evils,  which  everv  one 
of  you  must  eouallgr  with^jrself  dei^ore." 
There  was  nettling  asked'but  the  liberty  of 
bringing  the  proposition  before  the  House 
for  their  acloption  or  rejection.      The 
gallant  admiral  had  treated  his  hon.  friend 
as  if  .he  was  incapable  of  comprehendine 
these  questionsot  practice-^asif  hecould 
not  be  supposed  equal  to  an  opinion  upon 
matters  of  fact.    His  hon.   friend    bad 
proved  too  often  hit  power  in  that  way, 
to  make  a  formal  justification  necessary. 
Ministers  knew,  and  so  did  the  gallant 
admiral,  that  the  head  of  his  hon.  firiend 
was  full  of  very  useful  facts ;  for  he  must 
have,  surprised  each  of  them  in  their  turn 
with  the  knowjedge  which  he  evinced  of 
matters  connected  with  their  several  de- 
partments.   His  hon.  friend  proposed  io 
take  from  the  officers  of  the  navy  the 
dangerous  powers  of  coercion  which  they 
now  held.    Was  It  to  be  endured  that  a 
beardless  boy,  armed  with  a  little  author* 
ity,  should  have  the  power  of  ordering  op 
a  vetetun  seaman,  who  had  served  his 
country  long  and  faithfully,  and  for  some 
trivial  oQence  subject  Jitm  to  the  most 
VOL.  XllL 


dreadful  of  all  punishments.    The  hon, 
baronet  said,  that  the  S6th  artide  of  war 
was  the  only  one  acted  upon  ;  and  that 
almost  all  the  others  ended  with  the  word 
<<  death" :  but  flogging,  to  a  galhmt  and 
proud-spirited  seaman,  was  ten  thousand 
times  worse  than  death;  and  nothing  could 
more  effectually  show  the  necessity  of 
some  aheration  in  the  system,  than  the 
fact,  that  thirty-*five  of  the  articles  were  so 
severe  that  they  could  seldom  be  acted 
upon.   His  hon.  friend  did  not  propose  to 
do  awav  with  all  punishment,  he  only 
wished  that  the  system  should  be  eradually 
ameliorated ;  that  some  control  should  be 
exerted  over  the  passions  of  the  officers ; 
that  some  interval  should  take  place  be- 
tween the  offiance  and  the  trial,  that  there 
might  be  time  for  reflection ;  in  short,  he 
wiMied  only  that  something  like  a  military 
court-martial  should  be  adopted,  and  thai 
sailors  should  not  be  subject  to  the  most 
degradmg  punishment  at  the  whim. and 
eaprice  of  one  individual.    He  proposed 
only  a  plan  in  a  general  way;  and  to  this  he 
did  not  see  how  mbisters  could  object. 
An  officer,  who  had  long   commanded 
an  Indian  ship,  had  publidy  stated,  that 
he  had  never  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  flogging*    By  suitable  pay,  and 
by  holding   out  inducements    to   eood 
conduct,    ne  had   alwavs    been  able  to 
keep    his  crew  in   the  best   order.    As 
to  the  plea  of  the  navy  having  a  por- 
tion of  wretdies  among  them,  whose  prin- 
ciples and  conduct  could  not  be  subdoed 
without    the    roughest     discipline,     the 
answer  was  plain— they  ought  not  to  let 
such  persons  into  the  navy,  any  more 
than  they  were  allowed  to  be  in  the  army. 
For  what  was  the  effi^ct  of  it  but  to  de- 
grade the  honest,  honourable,  gallant  men 
of  our  fleets  to  the  low  and  brutalizing 
condition  of  discharged  felons?      God 
forbid  that  he  should  nave  any  other  view 
than  that  of  giving  equal  advantages  to 
the  (Officers:  the  country  could  not  find 
means  to  reward  them  in  a  way.  equal  to 
their  actions.    The  question  was,  whe- 
ther the  seamen  of  England  ought  not  to 
be  induced  to  enter  the  national  service 
by  a  prospect   of  advantage;   whether 
their  situation,  whilst  serving,  ought  not 
to  be  made  cpmfbrtable;  and  whether 
the  means  ought  not  to  be  afforded  them 
of  passing  thmr  old  age  in  ease,  and  secu- 
rity ?    The  nation  was  quite  rich  enough, 
and  It  was  bad  economy  to  do  otherwise. 
He  had  seen  a  treatise  upon  this  {subject* 
which  clearly  demonstrated  to  Iuol  that 
4  B 
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andk  M  syatMD  wouM  ooil  dm  cotnitrjr 
icM  in  p^adf^  tbHlmgit,  and  p6Bce«  thao 
tba  present  f  rievottt  anci  oppraisire  s^rs** 
lenw  In  fftct,  they  w^eve  doiag  noiitiiig 
more  or  lets  than  oontmutng  in  this  eo«n>- 
try^and  opoa  ito  native  iiilnytants»  that 
ayttem  of  slairerr  froai  nrhieh  thej  aeeiatd 
wm  8iixio«a  to  rrae^«  the  nadi^aa  of  Africa^ 
Tbia  wat»  is  itselfy  ao  pqpameioat,  that 
he  thought  it  ntedtteia  to  offitr  »  word 
nore  upon  tfak  part  of  the  feubject.  fie 
naiBiakied  that  the  motieii  was  oriciH 
kted  to  prodnce  «  great  deal  ef  good, 
whether  acceded  to  or  rejecttd*  It  wai 
DOW  admitted  that  formerly  there  did  take 
plaee  i»  the  navy,  under  preteirt  of  diaoi^ 

Shie,  acts  of  a  meet  unjoetifiable  nature; 
e  gave  the  Axhnhraky  foH  credit  for  the 
ateps  wbioh  they  had  taken  in  the  Ibe  of 
imi^oveBBettt ;  hut  it  seemed  to  be  with 
government  aa  with  certain  other  gveat 
philosophert>  they  reqmed  ^ippera  to 
awaken  them  to  the  perfbrmaace  ef  their 
dutiea*  Parliament  might  get  a  Httle 
good  out  of  them,  but  they  muat  not  for* 

Si  the  iapper*  Soch  was  his  opinion  of 
e  justice  and  ftiimess  of  the  motion, 
that  be  did  not  imagine  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  efier  a>ore  than  a  siiigle 
ebaervatton  upon  it.  The  gallant  admi* 
ral  opposite  had,  however,  thrown  so 
Bsuch  of  hie  own  faociea  into  the  aohjeot, 
that  the  truth  was,  la  a  great  degree,  ob* 
scored.  Nothing  was  stated  vHiich  went 
lo  disprove  tliat  the  priao  looey  at  well 
aa  the  wages  of  the  seamen  ought  to  be 
increased*  He  did  not  wish  to  deprive 
the  oflBeets  of  their  share  of  pay  and  prize 
money ;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  eon- 
tinue  both  to  them  to  their  fuUeat  extent. 
Yet  it  ahoald  be  recoUected,  that  the  offi- 
cers had  the  field  of  honour  as  well  as 
ef  promodoB  open  to  them,  whik  the 
brave  but  humbfe  seamen  had  but  little 
obance  of  auceeediag  in  the  one,  and 
hardly  any  of.  being  noticed  ki  the  odier. 
Hia  boo.  friend  had  oomplained  of  the 
looseness  with  which  the  96  artidea  of 
war  had  been  worded,  and  had  observed 
that  $&  of  them  carried  with  them  the 
poni^ment  of  death.  The  galbmt  ad- 
miral^a  the  eaber  side  argued  thus  i  <<  true 
it  ia,  thai  oapitid  pwiiaiiairent  ia  so  awarded 
in  $6  of  the  artidea  of  awr,  and  that  they 
are  not  aoled  ufOR  ia  a  proof  of  e«r  ha* 
maaity,  for  death,  dM<h>  deatb>  k  to  be 
found  in  everf  mm  ofthMB,  and  therefbre 
you  may  trust  to  aa  in  ether  eases/'  To 
this  his'  answer  was,  that  he  woidd  not 
unnecessarily  tnial  audi  a  povaer  to  any 
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rndbedoab.  And  he  wwtiU  aaytothat 
gaikmt  officer  and  his  ftteads  near  him  s 
**  If  yeu  wiU.not  ha«a  the  hnva  of  Solos, 
we  win  not  have  the  lawa  of  Dcaco^  whioh 
are  ao  bloody  and  crud  Aat  we  tsanooi 
act  upoa  them,  and  we  require  In  tWf 
atead  aome  syMm  guided  by  reaaoa  and 
jastioe,  and  whaoh  slmll  be  sofficie«t  to 
aaeet  the  exigenoiea  of  the  oaee  ia  qaaa« 
tlon.** 

Sir  Giorwe  Ckrk  dioo|^  timt  the  boa* 
HMver  ou^  to  have  faud  before  the 
Howe  aoaae  tpedfie  plan  of  amendmeat 
ia  oar  nav^  ayatem>  baftore  he  venttired 
to  propose  that  which  had  been  truly  de<» 
signaled  aa  a  question  which  involved  the 
wboke  intereett  of  the  aavy.    This  he  had 
not  done,  and  therefore  he  should  oppose 
the  monon*    The  hen*  baronet  proceeded 
to  pohtt  ont  Hie  miatakea  made  by  the 
how.  mover>  with  respect  to  the  anicka 
of  war,  and  contended  that  even  if  tha 
wbde  act  of   Geo.  ^d  were  repededi 
still  the  captain  woald>  by  the  oommon 
latr,  posaess  the  power  (^floggki^  hia  aten» 
f9t  the  preservatHKi  af  disciphne*     He 
nftxt  adverted  to  the  Incoovenienca  of 
holding  a  oourt-martial  hi  a  ahip  apoa 
every  uflbiioeof  disobedience,  drunkenneas^ 
or  petty  theft)  conmiitted  by  the  aailerst 
and  obaerved,  that  if  such  a  system  were 
eatabllsbed,  the  number  and  aeveritj  of 
theponisheaenta  would  be  mach  increataed. 
At  preeent,  the  captahi  MUcted  puaith- 
meat  upon  hia  owa  reapoasifoilltj,  and 
subject  to  the  opmieoa  of  the  bemd  of 
Adoaralty,  wbo  hmpected  the  monthly 
returns  with  great  caadoik    Bui^  let  the 
punishment  be  once  hiAicted  by  court- 
martini,  aad  the  tmu  would  be  altered* 
The  captam  would  not  be  reaponaible, 
and  aa  the  offimcea  complained  of  w^re 
almost  always  against  the  officers  on  dam 
and  not  agamat  the  captain  himself,  m 
officers  would  take  care  to  puniah  the  of^ 
feadem  ia  every  ease.    It  was  proposed 
to  delav  punishment*    It  WAa  at  present 
delayed  more  than   twenty-four  hoars 
after  Hie  commission  of  the  ofience,  and 
then  it  was  attended  with  the  greatest 
solemnitT ;  die  ship's  company  were  oalU 
ed  up,  the  articles  of  war  were  read^  and 
the  punishaaent  was  thea  puMMy  ««* 
dieted.    It  waa  aald  by  the  $on.  bafcffiet 
duit  beardleaa  boya  had  Hie  power  ef  in* 
flictmg  such  punUnnent.    He  could  cnly 
aunre  him  that  no  such  case  had  come  «» 
the  knowledge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that 
if  it  had  it  would  have  been  Tiaited  with 
deserved  safcrity*    He  had  naverlieavd 
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may  jmrnmuii  tbat  coiforal  pututlimtDt 


je»^K)ft»  bilf  lli»  b^Ufot  wtre  aigag«d  m 


Mfk  Hmne  io  vepljs  obterv#4»  that  tte 
?«iy  «M«  tpeeoh  of  Ihe  1m»»  tarondl  (mv 
F.  Mrdett)  laft  him  8Cii>cel^  any  thing 
toftdM.  M«v  hofveter,  wisbMl  to  obtefre,- 
ibM  if  allowtift  to  bring  io  Ma  Ullt  hg 
wDtrtd  h^  bafote  tba  Howa  tuck  dooo-' 
nwMa  aa  waiild  asake  a  caaa  to  satitfy 
tbo<e  wbo  opposad  bun  «poa  tbia  a#i« 
aUsioiw 

Mr.  %Aaf  bom  •eatiaK>i»y  ta  tbt  e«ya 
ocoflBionad  bj  iapttaMUHfiitir  Mufdeia^ 
aatasltai  and  oibet  oflbnoefy  irera  lira*' 
qaently  caoaed  by  it*  A  trarioMaD  iai 
hia  aaiplc^  bad  left  hia  axe  at  a  diatanoar 
aad  iiao  m  bi«  aaoa  bavhsg  plaj^  witiv 
;it,  cba  eoa  oat  off  twia  fingara  from  tb# 
rigbe  hand  of  tba  otbaa*  The  fafilHir  war 
greatly  griaTed^  bcrt  at  taagtb  ba  eottaoMt 
bMBaeff  by  the  reflection,  that  Iba  bayr 
wbea  gfv«m  ap,  coald  not  b«  ianpmne^ 
Into*  cto  may. 

The  Boom  dhwdads  Fbr  tha  motie» 
^;  Agaiifitir46;  Majaitity22; 

l4fir  Iff  the  Mkmitf. 
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in  tbe  navy  could  be  safely  aboliahed  f  sdlmg  gin  aad  roai  to  tba  aailara* 
and  if  aoy  to  wbom  ooald  tbe  infliction  of  ~" 
ibac  paniabcnent  be  aa  aafely  iatrottedi 
aa  to  tbe  eaptaia,  who  acted  apon  bia  re^ 
apontibtHty  y  and  under  tbe  iaHnediate  eye 
Of  th*  Adnaraky  i  Confiaemeat  was  r»> 
aonoiandad  in  preference  te  panialunaat 
within  a  proper  tiaia;  but  eaen  tbia  wauld 
condoca  to  nie  injury  of  tba  health  of  the 
ariaaaar,  and  d^rrra  the  retad  of  tbe 
benefit  ef-  bia  etratces*  Again,  it  waa 
andy  that  tba  teataao  in  king's  sbips^ 
might  be  paid  m  BMrobaat  saaaien  werei 
To  thiabe  wavid  lioawer,  that  if  the  wages 
given  in  a  man  of  war  were  ta  be  increas- 
ed firom  M#^  tw  40«r  aer  aMalb  stil)  the 
merahant  sarriee  wamd  bare  the  preln^ 
enae,  as  tbe  man  ia  marcbawt  ships  would 
enjoy  a  greater  degaee  of  Kbet ty  than  the 
disciplme  ef  ear  aaay  aoald  paasibly  a^* 
low.  It  bed  been  ofeiaerved,  that  ratuma 
from  tba  «Bulwarb''  and  ether  ships, 
shewing  that  no-  corporal  pumsbaieota 
bad  tmm  pteca  io  tbaaa  far  some  time^ 
waa  an  argument  in  farotir  of  tbe  aboK- 
tton  of  corpond  puaiahnwnia  altogether ; 
but,  m  well  might  it  be  amad,  mt  be- 
causa  there  was  no  capkafoflbnee  to  be 
triad  at  the  asaiaas  In  any  singfo  eoancy. 
tbasefbre  all  capital  puaishnenta  sboulid 
be  abolished.  With'  leapect  t^^  the  re. 
tired  allowancea  to  seamen,  tbe  bon. 
member  appeared,  equalfy  at  firalt«  The 
fact  waa»  that  after  twenty-one  years, 
whether  worn  out,  or  disabled,  or  not,  a 
man  was  entitled  ta  a  retired  pension- ef 
!«•  ed.  par  day ;  and  ir»  peUy  officerf  his 
allowance  watrfd  amoant  to  45/*  a-year. 
Ia  answer  to  the  obsermtioas  about  the 
priaw  oMxiay,,  he  begged' bon.  members  ra 
consider  the*  risk  at^  which  a  captain  of  a 
ship*  made  a  prise^  Should  that  prise 
not  be  aUowed,  he  mA  hia  flimily  might 
be  miaed*  Hia  hoped  that  the*  House 
w^uld  not,  upon  afgumantssuch  as  those 
adrancad  by  the  hen.  merer,  interfere 
with  ftsascem  underwhidi  our  fleets  had 
adiiered such  immortal^ri ctoriea. 

Sir  F.  ihmwnmf  said,  that  the  hem 
moR^er  had  persuaded'  the  Hbuse  to  re- 
peal the  eombinatien-laws)  and  now  every 
town  iu'  tbe  hihgdem  swarmed*  with  in« 
saberdbMite  worlraoen  standing  out  against' 
their  easployers;  He  complained  of  thr 
iofustiee  done  te  alP  tbe  gaUbnt  efficeii  of 
tte  nary  by  ^t^  motien^  As  to  pHzer 
nianey  imd'  wages^  it  was  c(uil«  plain  that 
the  seamen  and  petty  cdlloers  bad'  mote 
bjT  half  tbair  they'  eeuH  epeudi    At  n 
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OsAKTBtt.  Scnoots  ov  ritrLANi>.]- 
Sir  John  Ntwpatf,  adverting  todhe  motroit 
which  he  was  about  to  rubmit  tfo  tbe 
Ifoase,  said^  that  the  whole  question  hiy 
ina  very  naitow  compass.  It  regardWt 
the  propriety  of  taking  some  legaF  mea^ 
sures  against  a-  set  of  men  who  had^,  in  the 
discbarge  of  their  Ruretions^  dbne  every 
thing  diat  war  unjust,  oppressiva;  and'  rni- 
wartantable.  Upon  the  management  of 
these  institutioiia  whreh  hewfts  gping  to 
advert  to,  it  had  been  fiia  fiate;  for  twemyi^ 
one  yeaiv  past,  to  adAreas  i^Hxmse  on  a 
variety*  of  occasioiis:  In  every  case^ 
whereiii'  He  had  exposed  ibstetmes  of  the 
most  gross  mismanagement,  and'flagranc 
perversionr  of  the pmHIcbotrnty,  as  con- 
neuted  wM  theefaarterwschbols  of  Ireland*, 
he  bad!  beenr  combatted,  either  wittt 
eveiive  [M'OiuiMi  or  diieet'deoilrft*    Iiitbe 
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meanffbile,  the  exitteDcg  of  Um  emis 
complaioed  of  was  perfectly  notorious ; 
and  some  idea  of  their  magnitude  might 
be  formed  when  be  stated,  that  since  the 
Union  the  public  had  at  different  times 
bestowed  upon  the  support  of  the  char- 
tered schools  of  Ireland,  nearly  600,000/. 
When  the  House  adverted  to  the  reports 
which  had  been,  from  time  to  time,  made 
to  them  on  this  subject,  how  would  hon. 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  be  able  to 
mftke  out  those  assertions  of  immaculate 
purity  and  honest  management  which  they 
nad  so  loudly  advanced  in  favour  of  those 
who  immediately  presided  over  those  char- 
tered schools  ?  Unfortunately,  it  was  no 
unusual  thmg  for  parliament.to  hear  similar 
language  about  such  matters.  And  many 
years  ago,  even,  when  the  attention  of  the 
philanthropic  Howard  was  directed  to  the 
chartered  schools  of  Ireland  and  their 
condition,  promises  of  amendment  were 
held  out,  and  the  best  hopes  were  excited. 
But,  what  had  been  the  result  of  those 
promises  ?  The  schools  in  question,  so  far 
from  beingameliorated,  were  deteriorated. 
In  1806,  itiippearedby  one  of  the  reports, 
that  the  chartered  schools  of  Ireland  were 
discovered  to  be  exceedingly  ineffective 
for  almost  all  the  excellent  purposes  of  their 
institution,  and  full  of  abuses.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  a  petition  from  the  arch- 
bishop, the  bishops,  and  many  of  the 
dignified  clergy,  and  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  laity  of  Ireland,  that  the 
Charter-schools  of  that  country  were 
originally  founded,  and  endowed  with 
lands  for  the  support  and  the  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  their  establishment.  The 
first  of  these  schools  was  founded  in  1734 ; 
and  in  the  three  following  years  seven 
more.  The  plan  of  founding  these  institu- 
tions carried  with  it  so  powerful  a  re- 
commendation to  the  patronage  of  the 
public,  that  one  individual,  a  Dutchman, 
sabscribed46,000/.  three  per  cents  towards 
their  support;  another  person  about 
20,000/.  and  several  other  private  cha- 
racters very  lars e  sums ;  so  that  the  rental 
of  these  schools,  in  consequence,  now 
amounted  to  upwards  of  TflOOL  per 
annum.  In  1808,  a  report  was  given  in  to 
parliament  siened  by  the  arcnoishop  of 
DubUn  and  other  distmguished  personages 
who  had  visited  these  schools  previously ; 
and  until  1817  nothing  further  seemed 
to  have  been  done  on  the  subject. 
In  1817,  Mr.  Thackery  was  ap- 
pointed to  examine  intq  the  condition 
of  these  establishments ;  aud  after  Mr. 


CiarUr  Sehoob  aflrebmd. 
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Thaokery,  Mr.  Lee«   These  i 
ers  stated,   that  at  the  period  of  >  tlaeir 
visitation  tite  condition  of  the  schools  yarmm 
far  from  satisfactory,   and    the  syat«fii 
pursued  in  them  most  vicious.«-»Here  tbe 
riffht  hon.  baronet  quoted  largely  from. 
Mr.  Lee's  report  relative  to  the  marked 
superiority  of  intelligence,  vivacity,  amA 
apparent  contentmeiu,  observable  in  thm 
half-naked  children  t>f  the  neighbettrio^ 
peasantry,  over  the  chiUren  broMght  op- 
at  these  schools;,  the  Cf uel . enormkies 
practised  by  the  maslersi  in  the  punjsii* 
ment  of  the  children ;  such  as  seising 
them  by  the  throat,  half  strangling  tbem 
by  that  means,   and  at  the  saaoe  lime 
administeriag  severe  floniog  with  a  cane  ? 
their  employmetit  on  Sundays  in  pre-*- 
paring  speoirsens  of  peBmaiwhip  to  be 
laid  before  the  visiting  committee  of  fifteen* 
because  on  week  days  some  of  tlie  maatera 
compelled  them  to  work  in  the  (to  then) 
more  profitable  occupation  oi  weaving* 
The  right  hon.   geDtlemaD   next  cited 
several  passages  relative  to  the  chaiKered 
school  at  Stradbally.    There   the  bojra 
were  asked  bv  one  of  the  visitors  whether 
they  were  weU  used ;  and  though  they  were 
cruelly  treated,  such  was  tbir  terrar  of 
the  master  that  they  answered  in  the^ 
a£Brmative.    Here  a  variety  of  delaUa 
relating  to  the  severity  of  some  of  the 
punishments  inflicted  at  this  school  were 
entered  mto  by  the  right  hon*  bartHiel 
who  mentioned,  among  others,  tliecaae 
of  a  boy    who   was  in   one   day    nine 
times   flogged   with  a  leathern    tboog» 
and  •  thus   received   about    100  lasbea. 
As  to  the  system  of  education#  ame  of 
the  boys  were  found  to  be  ignorant  whe-^ 
Iher  the  word  *<  Europe'*  implied  a  maOf 
a  place  or  a  thing.    The  roaster  was  a 
farmer,  and  therefore  attended  very  little 
to  his  duty  in  the  scheoL    He  made  the 
boys   wprk  for  him  in  his  garden ;   and 
one  day,  when  they  had  been    werkiog 
very  hard,  and  were  very  hungnr,  a  party 
of  them  ate  one  of  his  raw  cabbages^  tit 
which  he  thought  proper  to  puniM  them 
very  severely*  The  House  would  4»bserve, 
that  there  wfu  left  by  the  late  biahi^ 
Pocock,  a  bequest  for  the  estabtishnseot- 
of  a  weaving  school,  and  tl^  building  a 
place  for  toe  purpose  of  affording  tiw 
scholars  religious  instruction.    NoWf  by 
the  reports,  it  appeared  that  out  (rf*-  86 
scholars  in  this  establishment,  there  were 
only  13  who  could  read,  apd  ocjy  six^ 
copy-books  among  the  whole  number  of 
boys;  the  master  coidd  not  te^ch,  and^ 
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there  mt  no  xabtt*  Serend  of  these 
scholars,  howefer,  were  grown  up  jronng 
men.  This  was  at  Newport,  in  the  Ticuiitj 
of  which,  such  was  the  anxiety  ibruistnic* 
Uen  among  the  peasantry,  that  at  a  cabin 
only  two  miles  distant,  96  of  their 
children  AMt  constantly  to  be  taoffht. 
At  another  place,  a  young  man  had  taken 
a  stable  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
poor,  and  so  crowded  was  the  floors  of 
this  plaoe,  dial  the  children  were  abso- 
lutely obliged  to  betake  themselTes  to  the 
BMDger.  Atthe  Charter-school  of  Clonmel, 
there  were  only  two  scholars  and  no  books; 
and  for  a  roaster,  one  was  a  mere  cripple, 
but  who  had  a  sabry  iA  SOL  per  annum, 
and  tweDty*fbnr  acres  of  land,  at  a  rental 
of  25f .  per  acro<^the  rery  next  adjoining 
land,  letting  commonly  at  the  time  w 
the  report  at  eight  guineas,  and  now  at 
six  guineas  per  acre.  Not  only  were  the 
objects  of  tnete  cliarities  perverted ;  but 
the  secretary  prevented  all  complaints 
from  reaching  the  coasmittee.  There  was 
an  understanding,  indeed,  between  the 
regbtrar.and  the  masters  of  these  scfaoob, 
w1m>  constantly  made  him  presents, 
and  advanced  monies  without  interest. 
Now,  the  observatioos  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed to  the  House,  he  did  not  mean 
to  apply  to  all  the  parochial  schools 
of  Ireland,  but  only  to  those  Charter- 
schools  which  were  under  tbe'%uperin- 
tendance  of  masters  who  had  90  out- 
rageously misconducted  tbemselves.  All 
his  anxiety  was,  that  those  who  had  been 

guilty  of  these  cruelties  should  be  visited 
y  the  law  ^  and  taught  to  learn,  that  it 
would  not  sufier  them  with  impunity  to 
outrage  humanity  and  justice,  in  tneir 
conduct  towards  the  friendless  and  other- 
wise unprotected  individuab  who  were 
confided  to  their  care.  He  conduded  by 
moving,  **  That  an  humble  Address  hie 
presented  to  bis  Majesty,  expressing  the 
marked  sentiments  of  regret,  and  indig- 
nation, with  which  the  House  of  Commons 
perused  the  details  of  unwarrantable 
crodty  practised  on  the  children  in  several 
of  the  Charter-schoob  of  Ireland,  con- 
tained in  the  Report  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  by  the  Commission- 
ers appointed  by  his  Majesty  for  examina« 
tion  mto  the  state  of  the  schools  of  Ire- 
land, and  praying  that  his  Midesty  may  be 
pleased  to  direct  the  Isw  officers  of  the 
Crown  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  institute  criasinal  prosecutions  against 
the  actors,,  aiders,  and  abettors  of  those 
dreadful  outrages^  as  far  to  they  may  be 
amenable  to  law.'' 


Mr.  ChmUum  bagged  to  state  most 
distinctly,  that  there  were  no  sentiments 
of  re^t  and  indignation  at  the  acts  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  detailed  in 
his  speech,  in  which  he  did  not  most  en- 
tirdy  concur.  In  making  this  distinct 
avowal,  he  was  relieved  nrom  travelling 
throuffh  all  the  painful  details.  He  was 
not  reTieved,however,from  other  difficulties 
arismg  from  the  period  at  which  the 
report  had  been  laid  on  the  table,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  unac* 
companied  with  those  details  to  which 
the  commissioners  referred.  If  he  were 
driven  to  the  altematiye  of  deciding  whe- 
ther the  system  of  cruelty  of  whidi  the 
commissioners  complamed  should  con- 
tinue, or  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  baronet  should  be  adopted  by. 
tlwt  House,  he  for  one  should  certainly 
concur  in  that  resolution.  He  though^ 
however,  that  it  would  be  a  much  more 
expedient  course  to  leave  the  remedy 
of  these  abuses  to  those  whose  official 
duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  them.  The 
report  had  only  been  on  the  table  of 
the  House  five  or  six  days,  consequently 
there  had  been  no  opportunity  for  tlie 
government  here  to  nave  had  any  com- 
munication with  the  Irish  government, 
as  to  the  course  which  it  might  be  ex- 
pedient to  adopL  The  commissioners 
referred,  in  almost  every  page  of  the 
report,  to  the  appendix.  Tne  real  state 
of^  the  Charter-schools  could  only  be 
correctly  appreciated  by  a  careful  pe- 
rusal of  that  document*  If,  however,  it 
should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that 
a  sufficient  case  had  been  made  out 
to  justify  the  interposition  of  parlia- 
ment, and  that  they  ought  to  agree  to 
this  resolution,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surance given  by  the  government,  that 
they  had  every  disposition  to  bring  the 
offenders  to  punishment,  he  for  one 
should  not  raise  his  voice  against  it.  As 
far  as  he  was  acquainted  wiUi  the  opinion 
of  the  noble  marquis  who  presided  over 
the  government  in  Ireland,  there  was 
every  probability  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commissioners  would  be  at- 
tended to ;  but  so  attended  to,  he  trusted, 
as  to  preserve  the  unhappy  Individuals 
concerned,  from  the  evils  which  must 
necessarily  result  under  either  alternative, 
of  a  continuance  of  the  present  system,  or 
of  a  change  which  might  throw  them 
upon  the  world»  in  a  state  of  helplcM 
destitution. 

Mr.  5.  Ric€  said,  if  he  understood  the 
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light  bra.  geaftloMf^  ^  w«i  boiUi  Jnlen- 
tioB  tm  •ppote  tha  oMitiPo^ 
Mr.  QmUium  uidp  he  should  bqI  o»* 

Eoift  it»  bill  be  rocomneoded  tho  righi 
on.buroict  aofcte  pteM  k. 
Mr.  iS.  jRtctf'aaU^  the  Home  wm  benad 
Bot  to  oveiloek  the  cape  vhach  bad  bees 
Made  eut«  If  thk  were  a  motioo  apet 
cttcelljr  crtninftlwg  the  oMuHer  ef  SUge* 
•r  tMT  otber  iodhridu«l»  then  there 
WM1I4  bit  aDoiQ  reason  why  the  Honae 
ibenld  vait  te  other  dadNBeota.  Bal, 
eU  that  the  Heute  waa  called  upoa  to  d»» 
dare  bj  Aia  leeftite  wee,  that  a  primft 
faria  «Ma  haA  beea  coada  eat  aafficieai  ta 
varram  them  ia  raquiriag  that  legal  pr»« 
ceadioga  aheuld  ha  Hnatkuted  bf  the  farar 
afcaii  of  tha  Oroan  a^ast  the  peraaae 
gaiU^  of  theae  atrookiea.  He  was  oat 
aiqiiOfedL  to  leafe  this  matiee  Ia  the  landla 
of  (ha  asectiftiYe^  The  whoktoqairy  had 
heea  feroad  upoo  the  gevemment  hv  par«» 
lieiaenL  If  eacr  a  aoeinoent  had  beeat 
hyd  upoa  die  taUe^  which  oaHed  for  the 
iaAerfeccaae  ef  paurtiameott.  it  was  this 
HaporU  The  sjrsteat  af  Charler^choola 
waa  a  specimen  ef  the  old  exdosiva.  Pro* 
lestani  system  m  Ireland.  It  should  net 
be  fiirgalteny  that  die  system  of  Charter* 
achoQia  bad  beea  repeatedly  psaised  and 
racemmeadfld  by  latds  lieuseaanta  ef  ira^ 
land»  aad  suppot ted  in  that  House ;  aad 
that  aojB  eppostttea  ta  that  aystam  had 
heea  eeaitaatly  net  Iqr  eharging  the  op^. 
noieeta  witk  hostJIi^  to  P^estantkm. 
Thf  whela  miiehief  of  iha  syeieoa  of 
Ch^itar^achools  had  ariaea  out  of  the  ea*. 
dttsive  system  on  whkb  it  was  founded. 
The  report  of  Mr.  Haward  in  I78T  had 
daraki|>ed  aa  gtee^  ahusea  as  that  now^ 
hefote  the  Housaraed  the  report  of  Mr. 
Tfaaohery^  m  IW  axhibiu>d  acaaea  of 
still  gctatai  alradtv;  j^  aa^  steas.  had 
been  tahetk  ta  hciaf  the  efieadera  ta. 
pttmshpaent  Ite  iesa  tfawa  litfXHOOOi.  of 
thapuWiaaaMpayhad  bee^  vetsd  fbr  die 
sap^iast  e£  diesa  school%  of  which 
68BfiQQL  had  been  voted  aiaca  the  Union; 
asamwWch»  if  k  had  betoproperly  a^ 
plsad^  might  have  prat ided  lor  the  echi>^ 
caaioa  of  dta  whole  popufaMion  of  Ireland. 
Qa  trusted  the  aaaual  vote  would  be 
reaisted^  m  ei^r  that  efiectaa)  meene 
might  be  taken  to  peoride  (br  the  edu- 
catiottef  tbepaorialralaad.  Hesheufal> 
if  na  oaa  ebe  toak  up  the  aubjeet.  move 
thi^  the  suak  be  giaen  ta  the  mvanunent 
of  thaeauntry,  and  notHMtadaaydoagee 
in  the  hands  of  the  governosa  ef  the 
Chartcii  ic  haeis 


tiu« 


CkmrtwStkMlifflnUnd. 

Mr.  Coai&afB  said,  tint  tterahad  I 
a  daereasa  of  the  gtaat  far  Charaar* 
schools  siiee  ha  eaase  iotaoAse,  firona 
QQfi0OLtal9fiO0L 

Mr.  Sacsetary  Pad  said^  that  the  coaa* 
arittee  was  not  foeoed  upea  the  govena* 
nasat^  for  he  hadhimarlfaet  fisrwand  tha 
inquiry  whib  aacMtacy  far  Ireland^  and 
had  aaaaed  tha  CDaanitteCb.  Ia  inlrtfrtaiji 
thoffendemen,  ha  had  oaiy  regasd  to  iImiv 
^aumoadens.  Mh  Glaaaaek  waa  on* 
known  to  hka^  hut  he  waa  iadaocd  to  aaa« 
pomt  that  aeadeaiaay  on  account  of  abe 
aodvisy  and  seal  asanifested  by  him  oa 
sastboc  accasioa.  Feeling  that  it  waa 
right  to  have  a  Romaa  Cwholio  oa  tha 
cammitiee,  ha  had  appaintad  Mr.  Blake» 
an  iafteUigaat  and  active  man^  with  whoaa 
ha  had  no  acqaaiotance.  Mr.  Grant  be 
had  never  aeeain  hia  Kfe;  and,  in  adding 
the  aame  ef  hia  hon» friend  (Mr.  Franks 
land  Lewis)  to  the  list,  he  had  ginea  aa 
addkional  proof  that  impartiality  was  tha 
neat  object  he  waa  enxioaw  ta  attaio* 
Two  queadona  arose  oat  of  the  case  at 
praaeat  oadar  coasidentioa.  The- tea 
wa%  aa  to  the  policy  of  coatmamg  tha 
^stem;  aad  the  seooad,  as  to  the  peo» 
piiely  of  poaishm^  those  who  wereaon- 
eemedia  theabuaeai  Whathewaaaazi- 
aualhr  waa,  that  the  coaaideratien  of  tba 
qaestaoa  should  he  peatpooed  uatil  they* 
had  the  ftppendiK  ta  the  report.  Ha  ham 
aa  diAeultyv  hawever,  ia  statiagy  that 
firem  tha  report  itaelfy  tha  inference  waa 
iaevitahley  that  tha  system  ef  tbi^  Chester** 
aehaals  was  oaa  dmt  did  not  admit  of  car« 
cectbD.  That  it  waa  one  which  ought  tm 
he  extiagaiabed  altogether^  as  aoew  aa 
possible.  Tha  fioase  would  ha  ghal  t» 
hear^  thai  the  report  was  noStwe  days  m^ 
the  posaessiow  of  ^eromeatt  belere  a» 
Older  was.  seat,,  desinag  that  they  shooUt 
aert  adadi  any  mooa  inea  tim  schooiaw  hut 
ihauU  take  steps  So  rsduer  the  aoad>esa^ 
wtthaatinSecfesiaff  with  am  of  those  who* 
weva akeady  admKted.  He  waaaure  thai 
right  boa.  baronet  weald  admity  that  thai 
cesMiiissien  of  1866  was  mere  teoavahla' 
to  the  system  of  die  Gharieeaehoola  thao. 
the  present  nrpoft,  and  thai  the  comaaia-. 
sion  waa  a  sufficient  warrant  fbr  a  man  Im 
olice  to  act  upon.  If  prosecutiona  were 
to  follow^  ha  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
make  any  ceaMoeat  that  eacrid^  bjr  po 
bilityv  prejod|pe  the  question.  If  it  ce 
be  jttdaciaily  proved,  that  enaalties  wese.- 
exercised^  auah  aa  tba  oeoMsiittee  had  re«^ 
ported,  it  would  not  he  auOamna  dmt  the- 
mdiiidiiiali^  shouU  ha  dismiwed ;  they 
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diovM  be  pbnithed,  not  TinikckcAjry  bat 
with  a  fiew  t»  deter  otben*  N0  AM,  he 
was  persuaded)  wottld  mupeot  hkn  &t  a 
wish  to  screen  such  persons  from  punish- 
ment ;  bat,  if  the  House  Aeuld  resoWe  to 
proiecute  those  Mividwils,  let  theu  hstte 
the  benefit  of  »  f«ir  tritti$  let  Beit  parHe- 
ment  interfere,  so  as  to  prevent  an  impif- 
tia)  decieio^,  whith  they  orast  do  if  they 
sKlopted  the  words  of  the  resokitfon*  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  barone*  would  Sfo  Ibr 
alter  the  wording  of  his  oioilofi,  as  Bt)t  lo 
assome  the  guilty  praetfcee  thai  w«re  to 
constitute  the  subject  of  ia^My. 

Sir  F.  Burden  said,  that  the  eendM 
naaner  m  which  the  right  hoik  %ctflimxm 
had  met  the  quesdon,  would,  in  til  froban 
bitity,  satisfy  his  right  bon.  frlenA  and  the 
House. 

Mr.  Frankland  Lemis  obeerved,  th«t 
them  were  do  less  ihafi  thhty  doeunaeiitli 
relating  to  the  tmneaecloDS  before  the 
House.  That  fkct  would^  he  tbe«ght,  be 
•uffioiem  to  pro^rant  them  fhem  aocedittg 
to  the  resolothm.  The  niafiterb  bod  been 
idready  dismissed  from  someof  thescfatfels; 
and  seeing  ihat  they  had  been  aluedcfy 
pvnishedy  he  wonld  submit  whether  i% 
would  not  be  unjust  to  punish  tbecB  ogfun. 

Mr.  «/•  P.  Orani  thonght  the  Howie 
would  not  consider  the  mmisBal  ^  the 
schoelmaitert  eofBdeaty  withoeit  ado«lifig 
ptosecntion.  If  prosecatioii  #as  <Mer- 
mined  en,  ererr  cacpressioti  sheuld  be  ex^ 
deded  from  tne  moHon  whieh  bad  the 
slightest  tendency  te  prejudce  the  cause 
of  the  indiyidaals.  But,  the  House  might 
feel  ft  necessary  to  back  the  gotemmeeft 
by  ft  distinct  expression  of  their  feeling. 
Next  to  the  horror  w%ieh  be  felt  at  (he 
practices  which  the  <;ottmhtee  had  ilis* 
covered,  was  the  surorise  thsit  they  hud 
been  so  leng  perttilted  to  continue. 
•  Mr.  C  wrtta  said,  thit  he  had  always 
entertained  a  Mreng  opinion,  that  the 
system  of  the  Charter^sokools  must  tdti- 
mately  work  oat  its  owi[i  <leitrQction.  He 
did  not  certainiT  suppose  that  such  enor* 
mities  as  were  (detailed  m  the  report  were 
in  existence,  because  the  system  was  so 
strictly  under  the  superintefidance  of  the 
clergy  and  the  most  emment  men  in  Ire- 
hind.  But  there  were  erils  inh^reDt  in 
the  system,  such  as  those  of  separation 
from  parent  and  child,  and  prosdytisni 
under  sospicfous  cireumstances.  At 
length,  howerer,  there  wae  but  one  opi* 
nion  entertained  reipecting  its  merits. 
That  whidi  had  so  long  been  considered 
the  bulwark  of  the  iVotestant  cstaMsh- 


mfentt  wis  now  acknowledged  to  be  th« 
greaftest  stigma  which  AttacAfed  t^  H.  Hii 
was  not  sorry  for  that,  beclrase  he  wai  ^ 
opinion,  that  the  more  the  IV^testAnt  re^ 
ligion  was  relieved  from  luch  $ncom« 
brances,  the  better  tat  it 

Mr.  J.  SbiM  thought,  that  the  tftgged 
and  half^stanred  schoohnaMeri,  bad  ee 
they  were,  were  t»et  the  most  s^y  per<^ 
sons }  but  that  Inspecters  of  m  scliooli 
deserved  that  character. 

Mr.  F.  Lewii  said,  that  the  hispeeteri 
were  deceived  by  the  ftdse  stateiseiMs  of 
the  masters. 

Mr«  Gratkm  congratulated  the  Mouse, 
that  the  Diets  had  at  lart  been  made  pub* 
lie,  and  bought  the  comwriti^^aeys  de« 
served  the  tfhstiks  of  the  Country. 

Ml*.  F.  FikigeMtd  coocat-red  hi  eff  l!hat 
had  Allien  firem  the  9ecretai^  fo^  ^^ 
Home  Department  t  but,  fifhould  the  tight 
hoA.  bai*onet  press  his  motf  en  to  a  division^ 
he  should  be  ashamed  not  to  gfve  it  hi^ 
support. 

Sir «/.  ^feiifpati  theiK  withArefw  itit  tno« 
tieii,  And  the  followfnft  was  agreed  totienr. 
con.,  •<  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre* 
•enrted  to  his  rosnesty,  that  he  wiR  be 
gratoioesly  pleesed  to  give  dhectiens  ta 
the  lawoofficevs  of  ^e  Crown  in  IrelaiHt 
to  institute  erhninal  proceedhigs  ageinst 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  croellicft 
detailed  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioneni  ^11  Edecatioe,  to  ibr  at  theyfimy 
be  ameDaMe  10  kw.* 

Dirxs  ov  CxntBtWLAim^n  Amavirt 
Bn,i^]  On  fhe  motion,  that  the  re)^ 
of  this  bill  be  now  received, 

Mr.  H^ittft  said,  thet,  having  been  pre- 
vented by  Hloesi  fhmi  expressing  hii 
decidi^  disapprobation  of  tne  proposed 
grant ;  he  would  new  move,  as  an  amende 
raent,  ^  that  the  report  be  received  thib 
day  sik  months.'* 

The  House  divided :  For  the  Amende 
ment  60 ;  Against  it  106.    Majority  46. 

CoRM  Tradb  —  Canada  Cork  — 
WAReROusxo  CoRi^.]  Mr.  Hiokissdn 
said,  it  was  his  intention,  in  the  bifh 
which  he  proposed  tO  bttng  ht,  to  give 
effect  to  the  alteration  which  had  beeA 
agreed  to  in  the  laws  with  resect  to 
Canada  com,  and  to  give  an' opportunity 
Coir  bringing  into  tfle  market  edtiantlty  of 
COM  which  had  been  rettirig  fcr  seven 
years  hi  the  warehouses.  There  was  no* 
thing  in  the  first  measure  calculated  to 
excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Bngliih  com^ 
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grower,  and  the  advantages  resultiog.lo 
le  public  from  it  were  such  as  the  House 
could  not  disregard.  When  he  stated, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
an  average  quantity  oF  from  50,000  to 
60,000  quarters  of  com  had  been  annually 
iniported  from  Canada,  he  thought  he 
said  enough  to  prove  that,  under  any  cir* 
cumstances,  the  quantity  of  th<^t  corn  im- 
portedcottld  not  exceed  100,000  quarter. 
To  bring  this  to  England  would  employ 
from  20,000  to  30,000  tons  of  British 
shipping.  He  was  confident  that  those 
who  were  afraid  of  an  inundation  of  com 
would  find  their  fears  unfounded.  It  was 
therefore  his  intention,  in  conformity  with 
the  amendment  in  the  other  House,  to 
move  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  for  es- 
tablishing the  firee  intercourse  in  the  arti- 
cle of  com  between  Canada  and  this 
country,  for  the  spapQ  of  two  years.  This 
course  would  enable  parliament  to  revise 
the  measure,  if  at  the  expiration  of  the 
period  it  should  be  deemed  necessary. 
Nor  would  this  be  a  great  indulgence  to 
Canada;  for,  by  the  existing  law^  Cana* 
dian  com  could  be  introduced  when  the 
price  wa867#.  He  should,  therefore,  move 
for  leave  to  introduce  two  bills ;  the  one 
for  permitting  corn  to  be  imported  from 
Canada,  the  other  to  allow  the  release  of 
Uie  warehoused  corn. 

Mr.  EUice  expressed  his  decided  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
quantity  of  corn  could  be  imported  from 
Canada  as  to  justify  any  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  corn-growers  of  Eoeland.  He 
suffgested  that  ^is  corn  should  be  ad- 
mitted dut^  firee. 

Mr.  WhUmore  said,  that  if  the  govern* 
ment  did  not  redeem  its  pledge  next  ses- 
sion, of  doing  something  on  the  subject  of 
the  com-laws,  he  should  himself  bring 
forward  a  measure  with  respect  to  them. 

Mr.  «/•  Bennett  thought  it  would  be 
« better  to  let  the  exisung  law  take  its 
course. 

Mr.  HmJtisson  felt  every  desire  to  at^ 
tend  to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Coventry ;  but,  if  the  corn  averages 
should  get  below  67^.,  which  they  might 
do,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  tlie 
Canada  wheat  would  not  get  in  at  alU  It 
was  to  the  ultimate  effects;  however,  of 
bis  measure,  both  as  regarded  this  coun- 
try and  the  colony,  ratner  than  to  any 
present  advantage,  that  he  was  looking. 
.  Mr  ."Slakes  thought  the  measure  was  a 
bonus  to  Canada^  and  would  be  of  primary 
importance  to  the  consumers  of  this  coun- 


Buckingham  House, 
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try.    It  would  also  hsve  a  tendency  to 
render  the  price  of  com  steady. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Buckingham  Hoass.]  The  House 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Duckingliam-House  Land  Revenue 
act, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^[uer  said, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  put  into  vefy 
few  words  all  he  had  to  address  to  the 
House  upon  this  subject.  Carlton*palace 
was  at  tne  present  moment  in  a  very  di« 
lapidated  state.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  far 
unsafe  to  inhabit  it,  that,  whenever  a  large 
assembly  was  held  in  the  upper  rooms,  it 
became  necessary  to  prop  up  the  ioi^pr 
ones.  As  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  necessary  repair  under  such  drcimi- 
stances  would,  of  course,  be  considerable, 
it  was  conceived  that  it  might  be  more 
convenient  to  abandon  Carlton-house  en- 
tirely, and  make  Buckingham*palace  the 
royal  residence  in  future.  Now,  there 
was  one  immediate  desideratum  which 
would  be  attained  by  this  arrangement. 
On  part  of  the  ground  which  Carlton- 
house  now  occupied,  a  new  building  for 
the  Royal  Acaaemy  might  be  erected; 
and  prcAiab]  V  it  would  also  afford  one  for 
the  mtended  National  Gallery.  It  would 
be  easy,  upon  other  portions  of  this  site, 
to  erect  a  series  of  handsome  dwelling- 
houses,  the  value  of  which  would  cover  a 
considerable  part  of  the  expense  to  be  in- 
curred ;  but,  as  this  must  be  a  matter  for 
profit  hereafter,  and  money  was  wanted 
immediately  for  the  repair  and  fitment  of 
the  new  residence,  it  would  be  requisite 
for  pariiament  to  take  measures  with  re- 
spect to  that  supply.  He  would  therefore 
move,  <<  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorize 
the  application  of  part  of  the  Land  Reve* 
nue  of  the  Crown  for  the  repair  and  im- 
provement of  Buckingham  House." 

Mr.  Ellice  tmsted  that  the  new  palace, 
when  completed,  would  do  credit  to  the 
national  taste,  and  not  be  such  a  building 
as  had  been  erected  at  Brighton  and  other 
places.  There  was  one  circumstance  to 
which  he  decidedly  objected,  and  that 
was  the  encumbering  the  ground  upon 
which  Carlton-house  and  gardens  now 
stood  with  new  houses.  We  were  already 
out-built  all  over  the  west-end  of  thie 
town;  and  he  deprecated  any  arrange- 
ment which  shoulci  take  away  the  little 
space  and  air  that  still  remained.  With 
reference  to  the  expense,  he  would  just 
luggest^  whether  it  might  not  be  met 
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naiolj,  or  •ntirely,  by  the  itale  of  80016 
of  thote  ground-rents  >  which  the  Crown 
had  in  ^uch  profusion  all  over  the  parfth 
of  St.  Janicn^  8  ?  He  could  wish,  more- 
over, that  this  scheme  had  been  brought 
forward  before  the  additional  buildings 
were  he^un  at  (he  British  Museum. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said« 
it  was  not  intended  to  cover  Carhon-house 
gardens  with  buildings,  but  there  were 
some  offices  attachea  to  the  house,  the 
site  of  which  could  not  be  applied  to  a 
better  purpose. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday f  June  10. 

Duke  of  Cumberland's  Annuity 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading. 

The  Marquis  o£  Tavistock  said,  that  as 
this  was  the  last  opportunity  the  House 
would  have  of  discussing  the  subject,  he 
rose  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  he 
objected  \o  this  grant.  He  objected 
to  it  upon  tKree  grounds ;  first,  because  it 
was  more  than  was  wanted  for  the  purpose 
to  which  it  was  to  be  applied ;  secondly, 
because  it  established  a  bad  precedent; 
and  lastly,  and  more  than  all  the  rest, 
because  it  was  demanded  for  one  purpose, 
and  was  going  to  be  applied  to  another. 
If  the  grounds  on  which  this  grant  was 
called  tor,  were  not  as  be  had  stated,  he 
called  upon  the  chancellor  of  the  £x» 
chequer  to  state  that  the  whole  of  it  would 
be  required  for  the  education  of  the 
younff  prince  of  Cumberland.  If  the 
rightoon,  gentleman  would  lay  his  hand 
upon  his  heart  and  say,  that  he  believed 
that  the  whole  of  the  grant  would  be  so 
expended,  he  would  believe  it,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  must  think  that  the 
expenditure  would  be  most  extravagant. 
Ho  was,  however, sure,  that  the rightnon. 
gentleman  would  not  make  any  such  de* 
claratioo.  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the 
integrity  of  the  right  hoo.  gentleman,  and 
was  sorry  that  he  had  not  fairly  faced 
the  real  question,  and  asked  of  the  House 
to  make  an  additional  grant  of  6.000/.  to 
the  income  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland. 
If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  proposed 
such  a  grant,  he  for  one  would  not  have 
objected  to  it  [hear].  As  far  as  he  had 
beard,  there  was  no  specific  charge  ever 
brought  forward  against  his  royal  highness, 
and  though  it  was  true,  that  he  had  some- 
how or  other  forfeited  the  good  opinion 
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of  the  public,  he  had  been  sufficientlv 
punished  already;  and  it  would  be  harsh 
to  withhold  from  him  that  allowance  which 
had  been  already  granted  to  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Though  ha 
should  not  have  objected  to  a  direct  grant 
to  the  duke,  he  disliked  granting  money 
for  one  purpose,  which  was  to  be  applied 
to  another :  and  objected  to  the  dishonest 
way  in  which  it  was  now  attempted  to 
obtain  it  from  the  public.  He  was  certaia 
that  in  private  life  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man would  not  condescend  to  practise  so 
paltry  a  trick.  He  had  another  objectioa 
to  this  grant.  Bv  giving  so  large  a  sum 
to  so  young  a  child,  the  House  would  bo 
establishing  a  precedent  which  it  would 
be  extremely  inconvenient  to  follow.  Ho 
had  witnessed  with  pleasure  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  whicn  had  recently  beea 
adopted  by  ministers,  and  especially  by 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign 
A  flairs.  He  was,  therefore,  at  a  loss  how 
to  express  the  astonishment  he  felt  at 
seeing  them  risking  the  great  popularity 
they  bad  so  justly  acquired,  by  making 
themselves  parties  to  a  juggle  like  the 
present. 

General  Palmer  said,  he  had  hitherto 
taken  no  part  in  the  question,  as  he  could 
not  give  a  silent  vote,  and  was  unwilling 
to  trouble  the  House  with  his  opinion ; 
but  further  consideration,  and  justice  to 
the  party  whose  honour  and  interests 
were  at  stake,  determined  him  to  combat 
his  reluctance  to  address  it.  He  was  one 
of  those,  who,  in  the  former  instance  had 
supported  the  motion  for  the  same  in- 
creased allowance  to  the  duke  of  Cum* 
berland  that  was  voted  to  his  brothers 
under  the  same  circumstances ;  and  had 
always  considered  the  rejection  of  that 
measure  an  act  of  injustice  to  his  royal 
highness,  and  an  insult  to  the  honour  and 
feelings  of  the  Crown.  It  was,  therefore^ 
solely  upon  that  ground  that  he  must  vote 
for  the  present  bill,  condemning  it  in  aH 
other  respecu.  He  had  before  declared, 
and  now  repeated  his  conviction,  that  the 
only  real  enemies  of  the  Crown  were  its 
own  ministers ;  nor,  since  he  had  been  ia 
parliament  did  he  remember  a  single  ques- 
tion wherein  its  honour  and  interests 
were  concerned,  that  all  the  discredit 
brotight  upon  it  was  not  solely  to  be  im« 
puted  to  them.  They,  and  not  the  people,, 
were  its  constitutional  advisers,  and  their 
neglect  compelled  others  to  the  painful 
and  invidious  task  of  doing  their  duty  for 
them.  Either  they  dared  not  tell  dio 
4  0 
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Crown  the  trutk^  or  purposelv  brought  k 
kilo  collision  with  the  people  to  ai?erl 
their  attention  from  aets  of  deeper  mia- 
chief»  and  thiw  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale. 
As  to  the  present  bill,  had  they  only 
renewed  it  in  its  former  shape,  with  the 
simple  statement  that  his  royal  highness, 
afVer  ten  years'  absence,  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  England  with  his  family,  in 
the  only  way  that,  consistently  with  his 
honour  and  interest,  he  could  return,  viz. 
by  being  placed  upon  the  same  footing 
as  the  other  branches  of  the  Crown,  the 
present  ground  of  objection  to  the  bill 
would  not  have  existed ;  instead  of  which 
ministers  had  not  only  run  their  heads 
against  a  wall,  but  actually  built  it  for  the 
l^urpose.  In  place  of  a  grant  of  6,000^. 
to  the  only  party  wishing  it»  they  galled 
upon  parliament  for  double  the  amount, 
for  reasons  false  in  theroseWes^  or  which, 
if  true,  were  revolting  to  the  F.ense  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  humiliating  to 
all  the  parties  brought  forward,  ex- 
cepting that  illustrious  female  whose 
exemplary  conduct  had  gained  her  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  the  country. 
But  the  individual  who,  if  not  a  party  to 
the  act,  had  been  placed  by  ministers  in 
an  invidious  light,  was  he  whose  splendid 
nseans,  afforded  him  by  the  country,  had 
hitherto  prevented  that  appHcation  to 
parliament,  which  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  now  deemed  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  to  whom  he  must  say,  thst  upon 
the  face  of  that  application,  discredit  at- 
tached somewhere ;  and  whoever  the  cap 
fitted,  the  party  ought  to  wear  it«  But 
his  chief  object  in  addressing  the  House, 
^as  to  defend  the  individual  whose 
pergonal  character  had  been  the  sole 
ground  of  opposition  to  that  grant  In 
a  former  instance,  the  real  object  of 
the  present  bill;  and  with  respect  to 
which,  no  member  of  that  House  bad 
at  that  time,  felt  a  stronger  prejudice 
against  the  party  than  himself,  for  reasons 
eoonected  with  his  political  conduct:  but 
the  same  motive  which  had  dictated  his 
fbrmer  vote,  called  on  him  now  to  declare 
his  conviction,  that  no  man  had  been 
.  n^ore  grossly  calumniated  than  his  royal 
highness.  A^  to  his  politics,  was  tt  un- 
natural that,  born  and  educated  at  Court, 
with  a  bishop  for  his  tutor,  he  aho^h!  be 
IT  Tory  in  his  principles,  and  like  all 
others,  whatever  they  mi^ht  pretend,  an 
enemy  to  civil  and  rebgious  liberty  f 
But  in  private  life,  be  kn^w  that  his  royal 
highness  was  in  all  respectsT,  a  manly,  ojp^, 


honourable  character/ a  mmt  kind  antf 
aflbctienate  husband,  further,  that  he  warn 
neither  a  spendthriflt  nor  a  gambler;  but 
from  the  liberality  of  his  nature,  had  been 
led  Into  difficulties  which  had  compelfed 
him  to  reduce  his  establishment  and  lire 
abroad,  because  the  House  of  Commottv 
had  withheld  that  assistance  which  would 
have  prevented  the  necessity.  Lssily* 
as  to  the  cause  of  bis  unpopularity,  whiclr 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  had  ascribed  prin* 
cipally  to  his  marriage ;  the  real  groun<l 
had  been  stated  by  another  hon.  member 
— viz.  his  «eal  in  ttie  service  of  those  who 
by  their."  No  Popery*'  cry  had  turned 
out  thoirppponents:  but  theorime  brought 
its  own  punishment,  in  the  resentment  of 
the  persons  be  had  offended;  whilst  he 
was  deserted  by  his  own  party,  espedalljL 
that  individual  w'ho  had  made  a  tool  of 
him,  as  he  had  sinccf  made  of  another, 
and  who,  for  which  last  act,  deserved  ?m* 
peachment  as  much  as  any  minister  who' 
hadyet  been  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Excheqtier  said, 
he  must  still  maintain  the  necessity  of 
placing  additional  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  fbr  the  education 
of  his  son.  Over  and  over  agaia,  he  must 
declare,  thatjthis  ^rant  was  not  intended  as 
an  addition  to  the  income  of  his  royal  high- 
ness 9  and  that«  if  that  son  had  not  been 
born,  the  proposed  addition  would  not 
have  been  made.  The  king^s  minbtect, 
upon  contemplating  tbe  necessity  of  se* 
curing  for  the  royal  child  an  education  fn 
England,  felt  that  the  means  of  effecting 
such  a  purpose  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  father,  and  more  par» 
ticularly  as  his  royal  highness  did  not 
enjoy  the  addition  of  6,000/.  a-year,  whicb 
had  been  made  a  few  years  ago  to  the 
incomes  of  the  other  princes.  It  would 
be  most  unjust  of  the  House  to  require  his 
royal  highness  to  reside  In  thia  country 
fbr  the  purpose  of  educating  his  child^ 
and  thereby  to  place  him,  in  a  worse 
situation  as  to  pecuniary  matters  than  b» 
stood  in  befbre. 

Mr.  Tiemetf  said,  he  could  not  allow 
the  bill  to  pass,  without  expressing  the 
reasons  which  influenced  him  to  oppoee 
the  grant.  He  begged  of  the  House  tOt 
believe  him,  when  he  declared,  that  in 
jodghig  of  thrs  proposition,  he  Utittw 
out  of  his  mind  the  fbrmer  transactioiia. 
relating  to  the  duke  of  Ctimbertend. 
Were  his  royal  highneita  the  mtist  popular 
prince  in  England,  still  he  should  oppose 
such  a  motion-as  th?^,  fVom  the  unwarxaot* 
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«Ut  precedfcol  which  it  set.  How  emM 
the  fOYermBantdraw  a  diattaotian  batiireeR 
tha  BtefY  wltich  ihay  >low  propatad,  and 
that  vbiah  tha  Hoiua  bad  akeadjr  twiaa 
rejected?  What  had  occurred  linca  to 
aber  the  rehitioii  of  tha  partiet  ?  Nothing 
but  the  birth  of  a  abild»  still  in  aarly  bk* 
faacy ;  vi^ila  a  parliamemar j  proviitoii  of 
6y00tf'»'ytar  arna  rt^uired  tor  hit  td»i 
aatian»  forsooth  I  In  bringing  this  qoestion 
forward,  the  govarament  had  thoughi 
paaper  to  caupla  the  oases  of  two  ^loldran 
who  w«l9  tery  diffBraaily  sttuated.  The 
alteratian  which  had  taken  place  hi  tha 
families  af  the  dukes  of  Kent  ami  emu-* 
herhoidi  shica  thair  roarfiages,  when  ad« 
ditiana^  incomes  ware  applied  for,  was 
ihis^the  daka  af  Kent  bad  died,  iearing 
hia  widow  not  tha  iai^ama  which  he  had 
hiflMaifan^ajFadlron  parhamctit,  bat  merely 
her  join«are,  and  an  ittDHit  daughter.  For 
the  education  of  thai  daughter  her  royal 
highness  applied  not  to  parliamenty  aU 
though  il  waa  maftilnt  her  means  wauM 
tiot  aiisble  bar  to  maintata  it  suitsbly  with 
lis  defttined  station,  ware  »t  aaifiir  ihekind 
and  liharsl  suppJj  aftirded  bet  by  bet 
bsaibar  tb*  prince  nf^Saxe  Cobeargy  who 
•fat  only  Toloafcapad  t«  defray  the  e3* 
pomes  of  this  ahfld  noW»  but  for  asany 
yaara  tO'  aotae  ^  so*  that  the  mother  was 
weVi^^ted  fforo  the  burthan  caal  upon  her^ 
wilhoat  any  fuslher  call  upan  tha  coontiy; 
not  hadi  it  bean  het  mtemion  to  make  any 
whea  tha.  grant  in  her  case  was  propasedi 
What  waa  tba  case  of  ibo  doke  of  Cun»« 
harlatsd  sinea  the  forowr  period?  Ue, 
tda,  had  Itada  child,  but  one  four  degieas 
fdmaaed  fraaa  liia  Crown ;  and  ywt  this 
child,  in  feha  taodes  age  of  tnlanoy,  was 
p«l  fatth  with  a  oham  of  ^OOOL  a*yeaf , 
liar  purpoaer  af  education,  as  some  geatlaj 
ass»  stateiil;,  but  he  wonU  plainly^  ask, 
vi«  it  fba  sadi  an  obfeotv  this  kr^  sum 
laas  calfedlbr  ?  Ha  woald  plainly  say-^ 
aa»  It  was  a  grsnt  to  tha  dsdce  of  €nmw 
hariadd  and  not  to  his  child ;  and  Iris  ala^ 
jaiSBaaat  waa  timt  it  was  aob  Baa  behad 
aitong  ebjactioas  to  thia  bill  ow  ai  Yariati^ 
af  graan^.  It  difeted  in  the  paeamWa 
lipom  nU  farmer  hilla  of  supply  Itr  tha 
members'  of  the  soyal  family.  All  that 
tb#  Aousa  aauld  find  ill  tha  pfcambla  of 
this  UiIIf  was,  thafr «« it  is  aapecbant  to^au 
aide  for  tha  educatioa  of  »  soar  of  tha 
dttkeafCumbarlaod.*'  Ha  ottarlf  daniad 
aay<  such  eapadietwj.-  Let  the  Hooss^ 
than,  remeaafoer  the  agea  at  which  it  wa# 
Iboiigbi  fittiag.tO'apf>l^  td  paahawieaafor 
»  prorisiofi  for  tha  priiicea  of  tha  royal 
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fmSiy.  TbadafkeefSii«e]tWiitt«v^cy<i 
aigbt  years  of  aga  hefbra  such  an  appli* 
cadan  was  made  Ibr  him ;  the  duke  of 
Clunbridge  was  twenty-nine ;  the  duke  of 
Kent  thircy-two;  and  th^  duke  bf  Com^ 
bcrhmd  twenty^ight.  Wh^,  theti,  whti 
these  precedents,  wis  it  decMied  expe-* 
dient  to  grant  this  fiule  prifica  dfiOOL 
^yewi  Nobody  had  asked  for  if^ 
With  whom,  then,  did  the  ndtion  c^igi^ 
hale?  At  firsi,  he  confessed  he  wa« 
caught  with  tha  idea  of  hatidg  this  youn^ 
prince  adacatad  in  Bngland)  but,  oit 
nmre  considtvation,  ha  had  chan^^  hM 
opinion  ;  for  if^  m  was  said«  the  duke  of 
Cwaherlatid  preferred  a  foreign  retidetice, 
it  would  be  crael  la  tear  from  him  a  child 
of  sttsh  tender  years*  And  then,  hoa^ 
eameithe  swddan  aftersit^  for  bating'  d 
youag  pritiea  tfdwda^d  icf  G^i^nimtyf 
Did  they  not  know,  thai  his  late  m/»j^ty 
of  beloved  memory  was  iti  ftie^  htohit  of 
sandinff  his  child«ert  to  Oetminv  Tot 
adycmson}  What  tha  misalri^f  wd^,  M 
raaHy  did  *oi  hwow.  He  €^U  ^vfkH 
naderataDd,  thai  it  th)»  child  Md  gfoMrtt 
ap^  il  might  ba  righNf  f«  gum-dhM  a^rttl 
tha  chanae  af  any  lAoeuIavbw  ^  xh& 
abominable  principtasaf  thoHofy' Alti#ncif$ 
hdt,^  haw  a  chiM  of  ^ic  yaarsoli  coaM^h^ 
hi  daiigar  ha  wis  at  a  h>s^  ta  coKVprehetNl'/ 
AH  ibrtntr  graaet  id  rh«  fayat  faitttlf 
#er«  cREprsMf  guarded  by  t^  k?rtg> 
eaiitf ol ;  but  adw  they  wtr^  MMt  epaiv 
t^ghra  tha  moneys,  by  ^inae^  of  lettera 
paiteift,  not  to  the  kkig,  but  to  the  duk^ 
afGuoibtfrland.  Hedistiked  ehisdepaitdre^ 
fifom  tha  old  practice,  whieh  iklWays  re«^ 
aagniiad  tha  king  as  fha  head  bf  the  rdyaf 
ftimily ,  andr  further,-  ga^  the  cbnstiimtiofV&l 
raaponsihillvf  of  the  ministers  fbr  the  du# 
tfppns|kuRiaft  of  thtf  m&nef.  HttS  aff 
theaa gpunds  were  broken  down;  and  if* 
tha  duke  af  CumbethtiMl  MioruM  pocket' 
tiba  money,  and  nbt  leave  his  son  a* 
sattaknt  tima  In  Enghmd'  fbf  his^  eda^ 
tlf^pfr  ^  way  convinced  that  no  matt' 
#Diild  step  k»i  and  ittsist  npon-  ^  iln^ 
aMwrsK  sspaiwian  of  Mh6t  and  ehiM;' 
aad  this  he  koM,  tAat  his  majesty  #ar 
anrgOfNl^tohtsht  upan  such' a  breach  of 
natat«f  aflfect^a.  A  g«iMideal  had-b^ti^ 
avgadi  mspedting  pvbpc^  atsuf aHe^  of  tM 
adwcwila«nbf  cH»  dhlld  i«  BnglttncH  sfad'' 
that  litila  eomiMSiivety  tfpUn*  the  cemti^* 
taaiofial  prtkie{|yla  of  the  giltnt^  9nr  iW6f' 
whent  aw  additssstet  6,0001^  t^fdHf  had' 
been  granted  t^the  mambers'bf  Oia  f(tjs^ 
flnnily,  T,000il  i^y«mr  wttfi  pts»e#  it  the' 
diaposal  d£  thd  Mng-  foi^  the  ^^t^^n  af 
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th«  princMf  CbarioCto:  thm  preient  kifig« 
tbe  father  of  her  royal  highness,  was  tb^ 
prince  of  Wales,  but  the  money  was  noc 
intrusted  to  hiin,  but  to  the  king,  the 
grandfather  of  the  young  princess.  Let 
the  same  course  be  porsu^  on  tbe  present 
occasion,  and  then  be  should  get  rid  of 
the  greater  part  of  his  objection  to  the 
notion^  He  would  defy  any  man  to  put 
Ihs  hand  to  hit  heart  and  state  any  reason 
why  they  ought  to  part  from  the  old  and 
wholesome  precedent*  He  could  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  all  this,  nor 
why  the  ministers  chose  to  commit  theon. 
selves  thus  with  the  country. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  saidt  that  among 
tbe  topics  introduced  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  he  had  principally  dwelt  upon 
the  form  of  tbe  bill,  end  complained  that 
it  left  his  mi^sty  without  that  due  con* 
trol  over  the  application  of  the  money, 
which  had  been  interwoven  in  all  former 
grants  to  the  ro^al  family.  Now,  he  de» 
nied  that  tbe  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
put  a  fair  construction  upon  tbe  meaning 
of  the  bill ;  for,  as  the  bill  was  drawn,  the 
House  had  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
application  of  the  money  to  the  purpose 
for  whieh  they  had  intended  it.  For  it 
was  provided,  that  two  things  ehould  be 
ascertained  before  a  single  payment  was 
inade  by  virtue  of  tbe  bill :  first,  whether 
it  pleased  his  royal  highness  to  reside  with 
his  family  in  England,  and  superintend  In 
person  tlie  education  of  the  young  prince ; 
tor  in  that  case  there  was  no  doubt  tbe 
money  was  intended  immediately  to  pass 
into  the  bands  of  the  royal  duke.  But, 
aupposing  it  did  not  please  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
England,  and  that  he  determined  still  to 
reside  abroad— and  really  upon  tliat  point 
his  majestj^'s  government  were  at  present 
without  any  information  to  guide  tlieir 
opinions—then,  unquestionably,  it  would 
l>e  tbe  duty  of  his  majesty's  government, 
before  they  issued  the  money,  to  take  such 
steps  as  would  ensure  the  application  of 
it  according  to  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  grant  was  framed.  So  that  in  either 
alternative,  the  House  had  the  assurance 
that  their  intentions  could  not  be  frustra- 
ted. Why  it  now  pleased  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  select  a  foreign  residence, 
it  was  not  tlieir  province  to  inquire ;  i^id 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  would  be  harsh 
to  make  this  grant  the  positive  condition 
of  Ilia  return,  so- on  the  other  tbey  had 
every  chance  of  templing  him  to  reside  in 
<bii  ooaaurj,    Bu^  in  any  ?iew  of  the 


auMect,  whether  he  resided  here  or  sot, 
still  they  secured  a  British  education  for 
a  British  prince.  Indeed,  tbe  right  heca. 
gentleman  himself  admitted,  that  he  was 
first  strode  with  tbe  propriety  of  securing 
such  an  object,  though  he  had  afterwards 
altered  his  opinion :  so  that  the  only  dif* 
ference  between  the  right  boo.  gentle- 
man and  bis  majesty's  ministers  was  this-— 
that  they  maintained  the  opiniona  thejr 
had  set  out  with,  while  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman  had  abandoned  his.  The  govern- 
ment thought  the  young  prince  should  be 
brought  up  here  in  England,  and  thus  re- 
corded the  expediency  of  that  opiaioo  in 
the  bill.  And  they  must,  in  looking  at 
the  subject  merely  in  a  pecmiiary  view, 
at  once  see,  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
did  not  benefit  in  that  sense,  when  tbe^r 
considered  tbe  great  additiofml  expense 
which  would  be  entailed  upon  his  royal 
highness  by  the  transference  of  his  rest* 
dence  to  this  country,  or  by  the  arranse* 
ments  here  for  the  education  of  his  child. 
Whether  the  whole  of  this  money  would 
be,  pound  by  pound,  applied  to  the  edti« 
cation  of  the  young  prince  in  the  first  year 
or  in  the  second  year,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  as  the 
grant  was  intended  by  his  majesty*a  mia* 
isters  to  cover  the  public  allowance  for 
#cbe  whole  minority  of  tbe  prince  of  Cum- 
berland»  be  thought  it  no  more  than  a  fair 
average  of  the  actual  expenses  of  such  a 
personage  tmtil  he  had  attained  his  fuD 
maturity.  It  was,  be  thought,  the  (air 
and  preferable,  tbe  more  respectful  and 
delicate,  course,  to  come  at  once  with  the 
general  sum  which  was  adequate  to  tbe 
general  purpose,  and  not  year  after  year 
be  recurring  to  parliament'  for  freah  si^ 
plies  to  meet  a  growing  expenditure  m 
the  royal  family.  He  knew  not  why  such 
a  proposal  should  be  stigmatized  by  the 
epithets  of  dishonest,  uncalled-for,  and 
unconstitutional.  No  man  could  deny 
the  principle,  that  it  was  proper  to  have  a 
British  prince  educated  at  nome.  Neither 
could  it  be  asserted  that,  covering  the 
whole  minority,  the  proposed  grant  was 
more  than  enough  for  carrying  that  prio* 
ciple  into  effect.  He  denied  the  appHoa* 
taon  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  preoe* 
dents  to  the  case  before  the  House.  In 
all  the  previous  cases,  the  increase  of  in- 
come was  at  the  time  common  to  all  the 
members  of  tbe  royal  family  in  whose 
behalf  it  was  made ;  but  here  waa  a  case 
in  which  they  had  denied  one  member 
of  the  iUuatrious  faauly  upon  the  tbrqaei 
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a  grant  which  they  had  conferred  upon 
the  rest ;  and  that  personage  having  oad 
•uhitequenily  born  to  him  a  son,  in  whose 
educatioa  the  poblic  had  an  interest,  it  was 
deemed  right  to  secure  to  the  parent  the 
means  of  fulfilling  that  pubKc  expectation. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  right  for  the  House, 
in  that  as  well  as  in  every  other  case,  to 
guard  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money ;  but,  it  was  unfair  to  impute  mo- 
tives to  government  which  were  not  war- 
ranted upon  the  fkee  of  the  transaction. 
He  for  one  disclaimed  any  hidden  motive  in 
proposing  this  grant.  It  was  to  enable 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  give  his  son  a 
British  education;  it  was  to  promote  a 
subject  of  national  importance ;  and,  nei- 
ther in  the  principle  nor  in  the  manner  of 
its  application,  did  he  see  any  thing  from 
the  responsibility  of  whidi  he  shrunk  to 
participate. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  gave  the  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  entire  credit  for 
their  declaration,  that  tfae^  were  on  this 
occasion  uninfluenced  by  sinister  motives. 
And  it  was  further  doe  to  them  to  say, 
that  they  had  at  length  put  this  question 
upon  iu  fair  issue,  and  had  frankly  avow- 
ed, that  the  only  reason  for  conferring 
thte  grant  upon  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
was,  because  his  royal  highness  had  not 
obtained  this  6,000/.  a-year.  In  other 
terms,  that  the  obiect  in  which  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  been  frus* 
trated  in  the  years  1815  and  1816,  waste 
be  carried  into  execution  in  the  year 
1 825.  But,  though  the  ministers  said  t  his, 
the  bill  did  not ;  for  the  bill  said  the  money 
was  to  be  given  for  the  education  of  the 
child.  But  he  differed  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  as  to  the  power  which  he 
thought  he  would  possess  over  this  bill 
when  it  passed  through  parliament;  he 
differed  from  him  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  law  ;  and  was  sure  his  view  wouUI 
be  sustained  by  the  Crown  lawyers  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  were  the  case  refer- 
red to  them  as  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  The  act  of  parliaroent  was  im- 
perative ;  and,  from  the  moment  it  pass- 
ed, the  money  became,  as  of  right,  vested 
In  the  duke  of  Cumberland.  It  would 
be  then  too  late  to  negociate  about  its  ap- 
plication to  an  J  other  purpose  than  that  to 
which  it  should  please  his  royal  highness 
to  appropriate  it.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
roan  would  recollect,  that  in  a  late  bill,  the 
Catholic  bill,  the  omission  of  the  two  words 
^^shallandmay,"  in  theoptional  commission 
for  regulating  certain  matters  touching  the 


qoestion  then  at  issae,  bad  so  alt«^  the 
legal  constraetion  of  that  part  of  the  bi)l» 
that  they  were  obliged  to  re-cast  it,  and 
take  from  the  Friday  to  the  Monday  be- 
fore  they  could  send  it  to  that  place^ 
where  it  met  the  fate  of  all  other  bills  which 
had  for  their  object  toleration  for  civil  and 
religioos  liberty.  It  had  been  said,  that 
there  was  a  difierence  between  the  case  of 
this  infant  and  that  of  the  other  princes  of 
the  royal  fkmily  who  had  been  previously 
provided  for ;  because  they,  meaning  his 
late  majesty's  sons,  had  lived  under  the 
royal  paternal  roof,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  attended  it.  Now,  he  mo*t 
deny  that  to  be  the  fact.  The  princes  of 
the  blood  were  completely  emancipated 
from  the  paternal  roof  in  eariy  life— un- 
less, indeed,  the  paternal  roof  could  be 
supposed  to  cover  the  towns  of  Lisbon, 
and  Gibraltar,  Halifax,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  to  have  formed  the  garrisons  where 
some  of  these  illustrious  princes  had  re- 
sided. The  duke  of  Gloucester's  case  was 
still  more  in  point ;  for  there  the  income 
was  rendered  dependent  upon  the  natural 
demise  of  his  royal  father.  There  was 
no  getting  rid  of  such  a  precedent ;  nor 
any  seeing  the  length  to  which  it  was  ca- 
pable of  being  unconstitutionally  carried. 
The  duke  of  Sussex,  except  the  allowance 
made  to  him  by  parliament  as  one  of  the 
roval  offspring,  had  never  received  one 
shilling  of  the  public  money,  in  any  man- 
ner, or  form,  whatsoever,  ft  was  the  lot  of 
that  illustrious  prince  to  have  married  a 
lady  in  a  foreign  country,  and  by  that  most 
unu)rtunate  of  all  acts,  the  royal  marriage 
act,  such  foreign  marriage  was  illegal  hi 
England,  by  the  very  worst  of  all  human  laws 
-^that  same  identical  royal  marriage  act, 
which  had  been  well  described  by  Mr.  WiU 
berforce  as  the  most  unconstitutional  act 
that  disgraced  the  Statute-book ;  and  for 
the  violation  of  such  an  act  had  his  roval 
biffhness  suffered  by  a  heavy  drmiriution 
of  his  income.  The  pecuniary  effect  of 
that  step  had  been,  to  reduce  the  income 
of  his  royal  highness,  to  18,000/.  a-year. 
The  duke  of  Sussex  had  never  applied  for 
an  increase  of  income— he  had  never 
dreamt  of  applving  for  it;  never  had 
he  compounded  with  his  creditors;  al- 
ways had  he  ensured  for  each  of  them  a 
course  of  payment  for  90s,  in  every  pound 
of  debt  which  was  contracted.  By  his 
royal  highnesses  excellent  management, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  person 
who  superintended  his  affairs,  his  debts  had 
been  reduced  firom  100,000/.  to  a  very 
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incoiuidArftble  roiidu^.  Th^  w^n  mm 
BUtik  to  a  aiua  bsrcliy  w^mh  oieotioqii)^  s 
Hfult  tbi9  bad  heea  4;&cted  witboiit  i^^* 
posing  bi^  royal  luglu)«a»  la  any  circMa>-> 
HtancQs,  wbereby  the  royal  dignity  cquM 
l^  degraded  in  bds  person.  He  iruaud 
be  bad  now  redeemed  bis  plec^;^  by  te«> 
aisting  this  bad  ineaauret  pQ  Ibe  uunast  oS 
bis  power.  The  last  s^ag*  waa  at  bflA4» 
i|nd  be  hoped  to  Qod  the  Uoaae  viigital 
still  do  iu  du^«  and  ace  so  as.  t»  loolt 
l)ack  on  that  nigbt^'a  vote  with  satiaQiatieiw 
Ba^»  be  the  event  what  ii  m^sht*  tb^y  #« 
hia  side  had  done  their  4ut^*  9'>d  om^ 
look,  confidently  to  the  people  far  aup« 
port*  Nor  bad  they  any  reasoi>  to  ^pect 
Ihat  even  th^  prince^  wbos^  wiibea  they 
bad  opposed,  woold  orisponsuue  the  imte^ 

Sity  of  their  motives*  Tha  ilAuatriaiMi 
Quse  toi  which  he  belong  it^  reaowoed 
for  a  niagnanicnous  spicit  towarda  fair  and 
hpnouraUe  adversarifs.  The  duke  of 
xork  freely  overlookfid.  both  officially 
^d  as  90  individucd,  ihe  part  taken  by 
thoae.  who»  in  1809,  had  the  painittl  task. 
%Q  perform  of  censuring  his  conduct.  Uer 
lata  majiesty,  the  most  pejwecuted  of 
wpcnen*  was  also  the  mostforgiving^  She 
bad  left  behind  her  pi  illastrious  person*^ 
age  closely  connected  to  her  by  bleed  and 
9Wuty»  who  partook  oi'  that  magnani- 
OMHia  spirit  of  forgiveness*  which  so  emio 
nearly  characterized  tha(  roval  lady.  The 
late  Mr*  Perceval  received  nis  forgivenesa- 
and  enjoyed  his  favour.  The  same  fec-^ 
giveness  had  been  e^^tended  to  hia  suc- 
cessors in  place  ;  and  a  much  less  iiBporCr* 
ant  person,  the  kidividual  who  thei^  ad« 
dressed  them*  though  far  removed,  from 
auch  conflicts,  yet  by  the  accident  of  tb«i 
times,  having  come  into  what  infeflioi 
Qiiods  might  deem  a<  coUisiim  with  that 
highest  i^uastexy  wheve  falsa  rumpu^s^wiare 
prapagated  by  interested  malice  or  by  in»- 
frigue,  as  if  the  faithful  discharge  of  hisi 
public  and  professiooal  dutiea  had  iocius- 
weA  the  personal  displeaaure  of  the  so* 
vereign,  had  the  extraordinary  sati6fiEU> 
tipa  of  knowing  that  a  graciQua»  and  the 
more  gracioua  because  a  voluntary*  as* 
aurance  had  been  given  by  that  illustrioiia 
peaonage,  that  M  su^  rumors  were 
Utterly  without  fonndatioa,.  The  duke  o£ 
Cumberland,  wo^uld  aliec  that  night'a  vote* 
be  had  no  doubt^  show*  by  his  candid 
coastvttction  of  their  motives,  that  he  be- 
longed to  tliQ  same  (amily  with  the  duke 
of  York,,  the  late  queen,,  and  the  sovereigu 
binoself. 

The  House  divided;  A^ea  170;  Noea 
11^1.    The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 
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Tuesdajf,  June  H. 
CtiLMiiAi.  iNTKAcaaiai  BixA.3     BevI 
B^tfmnt,  in  au>ving  tiMsedbiMl  reacUos  «C 
thia  hiU,  entered  iMe  m  hiatory  ef  ih«  mw 
respaeliogColQiiial  Intercourse,  aodtgtascd 
tbe  object  o#  ibe  pveeent  Mieaaor^.     Aiwr 
d^ncribiag  tl»  dispute  wbkh  bad  aruess 
with  tbe  United  States  on  the  aubjeca  of 
trade  laith^  tbe  Bcitiab  celooiea,  be  obeerv* 
edt    thai    in    all    feiner   measures    Imm 
f  Agulating  the  iHdeabiL  trade*  prohibitlaa 
waa  the  i«le«  and  adusssion  tbe  excepueo  ^ 
wheceM»  i»  the  prwent    bill  adaiieaioia 
$9rfliied   the    rule*,  and    prohibiiioo   llae 
e«cep(tioe.    Beaidea  the  regeletbn  mi  tbm 
ealoml  trade*  tbeextenaion  ef  the  vain»- 
hauling  aysieas  was  aaedier  objcel  ef  this 
bi<l.    The  p^t  which    related   te   tii«e 
object  allowed  all  goods  to  be  werebeinodl 
either  for  ioperiatioBi  or  eK^taMoo,  mad 
aaiheriaed  re-experlatioo«  without  a^sb* 
jeaing  the  mercbandiae  to  any.  addkiooel 
duty,    Thesa  aseve  ceMain  artidea  wbaek 
SLikit  imporiatiofi  cauld  aot  be  expoited 
witJiout  pacing  a  dety  iaifiesed  Uut  Ibe 
psotectMMi  of  British  trade  i  bu€  it  waa-aea 
thought  necessary  tliat  Uiia  pretectioA 
should   any  looga*   eKiat.    Warebouace 
might  theieibce  be  established  oa  a  moce 
extensive  syalem  thae  the  forsier  atate  ef 
the  law  aetboaisedk  Their  londshifa  weuM 
observe  that  thsa  was  a  c^mfietm  abSB'* 
denment  of  ehat  bad  hitherto  baee  le- 
garded  es  the  Eogltah.  colonial  aystenss 
but  it  waa  an  aUefation  which  tbecbaagaa 
ie  the  peklicel  and  eonmevcial  relatiooe 
of  other  nations    with    respect  to  tbia 
country  required*    Tlie  trade  ef  che  jBole-« 
nies  would,  by  this  biU,  be  identified  nuU, 
ibetrade  of  the  mother  ocMuUy*  ForaMrly^ 
na  trede  was- allowed  betMreen  the  eoloaiea 
and  thiaoountry*  except  ie.  British  shipa^ 
no  trade  waa  allowed  between  one  coiaiie 
and  another,  exeept  in  British  ships;  and* 
in  the  same  mano6P|,no  tsade  ^^as  aUoneA 
between,  one  port  of  thia  eaueti^'  esd 
anothery   except    in    Bfitish    ships*  I| 
could  no*  longer  be  said  that  we  plaoad 
ouc   colonies  in  a  worse  situation  wiib 
respect  tp  trade  than  tbe  Uniled  ^ea. 
iThe  coleuiea  would  nov^  oot  only  eajoy* 
I  the  samB  advaatages  aa  the  United  Sute% 
but  colonial  vessels  would  be  entitled  te 
all  the  advai^ta|^8  of  British  8hip«»    Ii^ 
shorty  the  colonies  we.re  no«r  placed  intbe 
same  situi^ioo,.  with  respect  to  tmde,  as  if 
they  formed  pacta  of  the  mother  coaotrjfw 
Tbe  chan§s*  which  Borope  andtheaiiF 
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world  had  tmdergone  had  Dflturany  pro- 
duced this  change  in  oitr  colonial  syttem. 
Whether  the  states  of  America  which  had 
recently  separated  fVom  their  European 
connexion  would  make  the  same  stupend- 
ous progress  with  those  which  had  set 
them  the  example  remained  to  he  seen. 
They  were  still  exposed  to  warfjetre,  and 
the  contest  in  which  they  were  engaged 
might  be  continued ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
that  warfare  they  presented  to  other 
countries  the  advantages  which  were  to 
be  derived  from  neutral  trade. 

The  Marc^tris  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
the  present  hill,  which  proposed  to  make 
a  most  important  ret olotion  in  the  naviga- 
tion-law of  this  country,  had  his  cordial 
89sent.  He  owned  he  felt  great  satisfac- 
tion at  seeing  this  measure  brought  for- 
ward; not  merely  becaoso  he  had  long 
entertained  the  opinions  which  it  was  at 
last  proposed  to  sanction,  but  because  he 
himself  had  endeavoured  to  carry  the 
siame  principle  into  practice.  He  had,  in 
the  other  House  of  parliament,  recom- 
mended a  more  liberal  mtercourse  between 
our  colonies  and  America ;  and  now,  afler 
the  lapse  of  nineteen  years,  that  course 
was  about  to  be  adopted.  Tlie  measure 
which  he  recommended  was,  indeed,  com- 

Sared  with  the  present,  weak  and  partial ; 
ut,  feelile  and  inefficient  as  it  was,  it  was 
the  subject  of  repeated  divisions  in  parlia- 
meiu,  and  out  of  doors ;  it  was  denounced, 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  had  a  tendency 
to  do  what  this  bill  proposed  to  do»  The 
fViends  and  present  supporters  of  the  noble 
earl  opposite  cried  it  down,  because  it 
led  to  that  freedom  of  mtercourse  which 
ministers  now  took  credit  to  themselves 
fbr  establishing.  Their  lordships  must 
now  perceive,  that  if  they  wished  to  retain 
the  colonies,  the  best  way  would  be  to 
render  them,  as  far  as  possible,  capable  of 
engaging  in  every  kind  of  trade,  and  sus- 
<5eptible  of  every  advantage  which  would 
be  open  to  this  country.  He  was  aware, 
that,  upon  whatever  principle  they  pro- 
<^eeded  with  respect  to  the  colonies,  it  was 
still  possible  that  a  crisis  would  arrive 
that  a  separation  must  take  place;  but  it 
was  their  duty  to  try  to  endeavour  to 
retard  it  to  a  distaat  period.  At  the  same 
time,  while  they  were  sensible  that  it 
could  not  be  prevented  they  ought  to 
i«iake  provision  that  when  it  md  occur,  it 
•houTa  fake  place  with  cIrcumstaDbes  as 
Ifttle  injurious  as  posstble.  Of  the  good 
eftets  of  what  had  already  beeti  done  ^^y 
tad  an  example  in  the  Incfeaae  of  trade- 


not  mereljr  of  trade  by  foreign  shippings 
but  by  an  increase  of  British  navigation^ 
He  had  understood  that  other  measures 
in  connexion  with  the  present  were  to 
have  been  brought  forward.  One  of  them, 
he  understood,  was  a  regulation  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  removing  dutiei 
on  certain  articles  of  West-India  prodOce, 
which  could  not  enter  into  competition 
with  British  produce  or  manufactures. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desirable  than  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  would  tend  to 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free 
labour.  All  their  lordships,  he  was  sore, 
were  earnestly  desirous  to  see  fVee  labour 
substituted  for  the  system  which  at  present 
prevailed  in  the  sugar  colonies. 

The  Earl  of  Lroerjyooi  thought  that  the 
bill  had  been  wisely  introduced.  A  mea- 
sure had  been  brought  forward  on  thii 
subject  when  the  noble  inarquis  was  chan<* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  he  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  it,  thinking  that 
the  tinie  and  circumstances,  in  which  it 
was  brought  forward  were  nnfavourabte 
to  its  adoption.  Now,  however,  circum- 
stances were  much  changed.  South  Ameri- 
ca had  nearly  effected  its  independence ; 
and  when  that  was  once  established  our 
colonies  would  cease  to  exist  as  such,  and 
must  be  considered  as  integral  parts  oT 
Great  Britain,  as  much  as  London,  or 
Liverpool.  By  placing  them  on  that  foot^ 
ing,  we  secured  their  attachment ;  and^  tf 
at  any  future  time  tliey  should  be  separa- 
ted from  us,  that  separation' would  there- 
by be  rendered  much  less  dangerous. 
The  bill  before  their  lordships  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  an  infringement  of  the 
navigation-laws.  It  allowed  foreign  ship! 
to  bring  to  the  colonies  only  the  produce 
of  their  respective  countries,  and  take 
back  to  their  own  countries  the  commo- 
dities of  the  colonies ;  but  it  did  not  ad- 
roit such  ships  to  any  part  of  the  carrying 
trade,  to  aa  to  take  the  produce  or  the 
colonies  between  aationa  to  which  such 
ships  did  not  belong. 

Equitable  Loan  Bill.]  Lord  Da- 
cre  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill* 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  expressed  his 
surprise,  that  after  all  that  had  fallen  from 
counsel  on  the  subiect  of  the  Ulegalitv  of 
this  bill,  his  noble  friend  should  have 
moved  the  second  reading,  without  statms 
any  one  groand  why  It  should  be  so  read! 
However,  he  would  consent  to  the  biB 
being  sent  to  a  Committee»  in  order  to 
^  hate  the  deed  mad^  a  part  of  it ;  and/  oa 
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ihe  third  refldin[^  it  would  be  for  their 
lordships  to  consider  how  far  it  oUf(ht  to 
receive  their  sanction.  His  objection  to 
this  bill  did  not  arise  from  wanton  preju* 
dice,  but  from  a  strong  feeling  he  bad  of 
the  injurious  tendency  of  joint-stock  com* 
panics.  He  could  not  concur  io  the  aoer- 
tion,  that  joint  stock-companies  encou- 
raged competition.  So  far  from  it  that  he 
thought  the  direct  effect  of  them  was  to 
destroy  all  competition,  and  to  bring  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  upon  trade. 
From  the  nature  of  such  companies,  they 
could  not  carry  on  trade  so  beneficially  to 
the  country  as  private  individuals. 

The  Lord  ChauceUor  observed,  that  if 
this  company  were  not  illegal,  it  might  be 
for  their  lordships  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  useful  to  the  community  to 
grant  them  the  privileges  for  which  they 
pought ;  but,  if  they  were  illegal,  it  might 
be  asked  on  what  ground  did  they  claim 
any  privileges  at  all  i  It  was  admitted, 
that  until  the  signing  of  the  trust-deed, 
the  company  was  unquestionably  illegal. 
He  had  no  objection  to  allow  the  trust- 
deed  to  form  a  part  of  the  bill.  Afler  it 
had  passed  the  committee,  it  would  be  com- 
petent for  their  lordships  to  discuss  whe- 
ther the  bill,  as  it  would  then  stand,  was 
•or  was  not  a  fit  measure  for  legislative 
janction;  and  he  would  take  care  that 
the  twelve  judges  should  be  summoned  to 

give  their  opinion  as  to  its  legality.  He 
egged  to  be  understood  distinctly  as  nei- 
ther admitting  or  denying  the  legality  of 
the  company,  until  the  deed  formed  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

Lord  Docreespressed  a  hope,  that  when 
the  deed  was  embodied  in  tne  bill,  their 
lordships  would  give  the  measure  all  that 
consideration  to  which  it  was  so  well  en- 
titled. 
.    The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  June  14. 
Exportation  of  Machinery.]  Mr. 
Littleton  said,  he  presented  a  petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham,  sta* 
ting  that  they  had  heard,  with  great  alarm; 
that  a  select  committee  had  been  for  some 
time  deliberating  on  the  expediency  of 
allowing  the  free  exportation  of  machine- 
ry, And  praying  that  the  House  would  not 
repeal  the  existing  lawa  on  that  subject. 
The  petition  detailed,  with  great  clearness, 
the  progress  of  machinery  in  this  country, 
iind  the  immense  advantages  which  the 
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exclusive  possession  of  it  gave  to  our 
maoufactoreri,  as  comparwi  with  the 
manufacturers  of  foreign  countries.  These 
advantages  were  also  shared  by  the  agri* 
culturists  of  this  country,  as  the  superio- 
rity  of  our  manu&cturers  enabled  them  to 
purchase  agrieuitural  produce  at  a  much 
higherrate  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
the  means  of  doing.  The  petitioners  alas 
stated,  that  if,  in  compliance  with.the  pre. 
sent  fascinating  doctrinet/Of  free  tradi^ 
permission  were  given  to  export  their  omu 
chinery,  they  must  becoase  citiseos  of  the. 
world,  and  accompany  it ;  as  a  ceotiotied 
residence  in  their  own  country,  exposed 
to  the  evils  of  extensive  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  whom  such  a  mea* 
sure  must  enable  to  nieet  them  triua* 
phantly  in  the  market,  would  be  impoesi* 
ble.  He  strongly  recommended  the  pe* 
tition  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  If  it 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  make  aoy 
change  in  the  present  law,  be  thought  it 
would  be  well  worth  while  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  expedient  to  empower 
the  board  of  trade  to  exercise  their  discre* 
tjon  with  reipect  to  the  particuhir  descrip- 
tion of  machinery,  the  exportation  of  which 
Vniehi  be  prejudicial  to  our  maoufacturea. 

Mr.  Btrck  perfectly  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Huskiuon  observed,  that  he  had 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  state* 
ments  of  his  hon.  friend,  on  a  subject 
which  was  certainly  of  great  import* 
ance.  The  final  report  of  the  Select 
Committee,  which  had  been  appomted 
in  the  last  session,  and  renewed  in  the 
present,  for  investigating  how  &r  it 
might  be  expedient  to  repeal  all  the 
prohibitory  laws  in  our  Statute-book»  bad 
not  yet  been  made.  For  himself,  he  was 
certainly  inclined  to  think,  that  such  a 
repeal  would  be  very  advantageous,  but 
he  well  knew  that  a  strong  persuasioft 
existed  among  a  large  body  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  it  would  be  attended  with 
the  greatest  injury  to  their  interests* 
He  had  no  doubt  that  the  further  reports 
of  the  committee  would  throw  great  light 
upon  the  subject ;  and  enable  it  to  be  more 
distinctly  seen  how  far  the  superiority  of 
our  manufacturers  was  attributable  to 
machinery,  and  how  fiir  to  other  causes^. 
It  ouffht  to  be  recollected  that  wo  had 
already  permitted  the  free  exportation  of 
labour.  Our  mechanics  might  go  whither 
they  choose.  Why  the  exportation  of 
machinery  shotild  be  placed  on  a  difler* 
ent  footing  he  wu  at  a  loss  to  ooooeive^ 
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He  WM,  bowerer^by  do  meant  disposed, 
in  the  present  stale  of  alarm  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturers,  and  without  the 
production  of  some  further  information 
on  the  subject,  to  propose  the  repeal  of 
the  existinf  prohibition.  He  could  not 
help  adferting  to  the  obserTatioik  of  his 
boa.  friend|  that  he  should  not  object  to 
ibe  repeal  of  the  prohibition,  provided 
Ibe  BiMurd  of  Trade  were  empowered  to 
Qse  their  discretion  with  respect  to  the 
etpOrtation  of  certain  articles  of  ma- 
ehmeiy.  Now,  be  felt  considerable  doubts 
witb  respect  to  the  expediencr  of  such 
a  course;  It  would  throw  on  the  Board 
of  Trade  a  most  iuTidious  task,  and 
would  inundate  them  with  applications, 
on  the  merits  of  many  of  wbich  they 
would  find  it  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  decide.  He  could  also 
assure  his  hon.  friend,  that  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  was  at  present  constituted,  it 
had  as  many  duties  to  discharge  as  it  ccmld 
well  get  through. 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  the  petitioners 
that  it  was  a  question  of  great  importance 
and  one  on  which  greater  prejudices  ex- 
isted  among  the  manufacturing  commu- 
nity, tlian  on  any  question  whatever.   On 
that  account,  he  was  anxious  not  to  press 
forward  the  question  of  repeal  in  any 
manner  that  might  have  the  appearance 
of  precipitation.    He  was  convinced  that 
Ibe  preeminence  of  the  manufactures  of 
this  country,  might  be  attributed  to  many 
other  causes  besides  machinery.     Nor 
did  it  appmur  to  him  to  be  less  evident, 
that  notwithstanding  the  apprehensions 
€^  the  manufacturers  were  great,  they  had 
not  adduced  a  single  fact,  or  advanced  a 
sbgle  cogent  argument  to  show,  that  those 
i^iprebeDsionswere  well  founded.  He  trust- 
ed  the  committee  would  soon  be  able  to 
lay  a  report  on  the  table  of  the  House  ; 
although    throughout   the  session  they 
bad  not  obtained  any  very  extensive  in- 
formation on  the  subject ;  which  was  ex* 
Iraordinary,  when  it  was  considered  that 
those  individuals,  who  like  the  present 
|>etitioners  were  hostile  to  the  exporta- 
tion of  machinery,  bad  been  requested 
to   send    to    the  committee  persons   to 
expbia   their  views,    and  to  point   out 
what  were  the  particukr  angles  of  ma- 
cfaineiy,  (torn  the  exportation  of  which 
they  apprehended  so  much  in^iStj.    The 
fact  was,  that,  at  present,  by  mesne  of 
snuggling,   machinery  of  alt  kinds  was 
▼ery  extensively  exported.    The  Board 
of  Trade  now  gave  Qcenses  for  the  occa* 
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sional  exportation  of  machinery,  which 
was  contrary  to  law.  What  be  wished  was, 
that  that  should  be  done  legally,  which* 
was  now  done  iUegally. 

Mr.  Baring  was  ^lad  to  find,  that  tfiere 
was  no  disposition  m  any  quarter  to  hurry 
the   decision  of  the  question.    If  any 
rational  doubt  existed,  the  interests  of 
our  manufacturers  ouaht  certainty  not  to 
be  risked.    It  was  clear,  however,  that 
many  articles  of   machinery  might  bo 
exported    without  any  danger   td   tbo 
Interest  of  the  manumcturers.    It   was 
necessary    that    i   discrstionary   power 
should  be  reposed  somewhere,  and  ho 
did  not  know  where  it  could  be  so  wisU 
reposed  as  in  the  Board  of  Trade»    Witk 
regard   to    the    weifffat  of  the  existing 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  ik>  man 
could  be  more  iteady  than  himself  to  net 
knowledge  the  unwearied  diligence  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  colleague^ 
and  the  great  benefit  which  the  conatry 
had  derived    from    their    exertions.    It 
might,  however,  be  desirable  to  extend 
the  Board  for  this  particular  porpose^  by 
the  introduction  of  some  persons  capable 
of  formmg  a  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
descriptions  of  machinery,  the  exporta- 
tion of  which  ouffht  to  be  either  restrained 
or  permitted.     In  a  short  time  a  body  of 
precedents  would  be  formed  which  would 
serve  as  a  guide  to  aU  parties.     As  he 
had  adverted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  ho 
would  express  bis  surprise  that  there  was 
no  public  provision  made  for  its  members* 
Discharging  as  they  di^  the  most  arduous  - 
duties,  it  was  extraordinary  that  they  had 
no  public  provision.    He  snould  cordially 
concur  in  any  proposition  that  might  be 
made  to  that  effect  by  the  cbanedlor  of 
the  Exchei^oer,  from  whom  it  could  with 
more  propriety  come  than  from  any  other 
quarter. 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

CoKDucT  OF  Mr.  Kenriok,  a  Surrkt 
Maoistratb— Petition  ofM.M.  Can- 
FOR.]]  Mr.DmmAff, in  presenting  apetition 
fromapersonnamedMarttn  Canfor,  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  contents  of  that 
petition,  which  appeared  to  him  to  contain 
matter,  and  to  involve  consequences  of 
the  utmost  importance.  In  consequence 
of  some  mistake,  the  notice  be  had  given 
upon  the  subject  had  been  construed  into 
a  notice  relating  to  the  body  of  the 
magistracy  in  Surrey;  but  the  petition 
was  only  against  one  individual  ^uagistratOy 
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who  was  also  one  of  the  judees  of  the 
Principah'ty  of  Wales,  and  whose  name 
was  Kenrick.     He  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
him,  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Hoiise  to  the  whole  conduct  of  that  indi- 
Tidual,  with  reference  to  certain  transac- 
tions of  a  nature  which  made  it  necessary 
that  the  Crown  should  be  informed  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  dishonoured  his 
magisterial  functions.  He  was  quite  aware 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject ;  for,  sinoe 
the  Judges  had  held  their  appointments 
upon  the  condition  of  their  good  beha- 
Tiour,  no  motion  of  this  sort  had  come 
before  the  House.  This  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  circumstance,  that  no  judge  had 
placed  himself  by  impropriety  of  conduct 
in  such  a  situation  that  parliament  could 
interfere ;  or,  it  might  arise  from  an  un- 
willingness tobring  forward  charges  against 
persons  exercising  such  high  and  import- 
ant functions.    No  honour  was  likely  to 
be  gained  by  any  miember,   in  bringing 
forward  charges  of  such  a  serious  nature. 
It  would  have  been  by  far  more  satisfactory 
to  him,  and  certainly  more  decorous  to 
the  public,  if  this  business  had  been  taken 
up  by  his  majesty's  ministers,  who  had,  or 
were  supposed  to  hare,  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary solicitude  for  the  characters  of  those 
who  administered  the  laws.    The  subject 
divided  itself  into  two  parts.    The  first 
related  to  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  peti« 
tion;    and  the  second  would  involve  a 
variety  of  facts  disclosed    in    affidavits 
brought  before  the  court  of  King*s-bench, 
ill  last  Hilary  term.  The  statement  which 
he  held  in  liis  band,  appeared  to  afford 
sufficient  proof,   that   Mr.  Kenrick  had 
conducted  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  his^ 
duty  as  a  magistrate,  in  a  manner  so  highly 
objectionable,  as  to  render  him  a  very  unfit 
person  to  hold  any  judicial  or  magisterial 
office.     It  fixed  upon  him  the  guilt  of 
partialit;^,  violence,  and  malignity,   ex- 
hibited in  his  imprisoning  an  individual 
who  was  in  some  degree  under  his  pro- 
tection. Mr.  Kenrick  was  bound  by  every 
•enie  of  duty  as  a  magistrate  to  protect 
the  individual  from  that  oppression  from 
others,  which  he  practised  against  him 
himself.    The  whole  of  these  (acts  were 
stated  in  an  affidavit  produced  in  the  court 
of  KingVbencb.    But  this,  was  not  the 
only  part  of  Mr.  Kenrick*s  conduct  that 
was  open  to  the  most  serious  animadver- 
sion.   There  was  another  case,  in  whicli 
Mr.  Kenrick  was  not  acting  as  a  judge, 
but  as  an  individual  prosecuting  a  poor 
neighbour.    This  case  had  excited   the 
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strongest  sensation,  and  much  aoxiety  had 
been  evinced  as  to  what  the  conduct  of 
government  would  be  upon  the  occasion. 
In  that  case,  he  could  undoubtedly  prove, 
by  Mr.  Kenrick's  own  affidavits,  that  he 
had  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  which 
rendered  him  totally  unfit  to  occupy  the 
offices  which  he  continued  to  hold.  He 
should  propose  that  the  petition  should 
be  printed ;  that  the  affidavits  produced 
in  the  court  of  KingVbench  should  be 
moved  for,  and  afterwards  printed;  that 
the  whole  of  these  papers  should  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  members,  and  thea 
inquiries  might  be  pursued,  and  proceed- 
ings adopted  relative  to  the  individual  con-> 
cemed,  in  the  first  case,  and  finally,  relative 
to  the  pure  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent  the  county  of  which  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  ft  magistrate,  and  he  was  alsa 
a  neighbour  of  that  gentleman.  He  waa 
therefore  acquainted  with  his  private  and 
public  character,  and  he  could  bear  testi-^ 
mony  to  the  propriety  of  his  conduct  in 
private  life.  Mr.  Kenrick  had  personally 
communicated  to  him  his  most  earnest 
wish,  that  his  conduct  should  undergo  the 
strictest  examination ;  that  the  affidavits 
should  be  printed;  and  tliat  the  whole 
business  should  be  brought  forward.  But 
it  certainly  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Kenrick 
that  the  affidavits  should  pot  be  printed 
before  the  matter  was  in  a  course  of  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Secretary  P^e/ complained,  that  the 
learned  member  had  not  given  any  notice, 
of  the  probability  of  his  calling  upon  the 
House  to  exercise  their  functions  of  ad- 
dressing the  Crown  for  the  removal  of  a 
judge.  The  course  adopted  by  the  learned 
gentleman  was  perfectly  correct — to  bring, 
up  the  petition,  and  not  to  notice  it  until 
all  parties  should  have  had  an  opportunity' 
of  examining  it.  He  wa^  far  from  wishing 
to  throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  fair 
investigation ;  and  he  only  complained 
that  the  learned  member  had  not  given 
sufficient  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
for  the  affidavits.  The  first  question  in 
his  mind  was,  whether  the  affidavits  would 
contain  a  correct,  impartial,  and  entire 
statement  of  the  case  ?  His  ether  objec«< 
tion  was,  the  advanced  state  of  the  sessioo. 
If  there  were  no  probability  of  prosecuting 
the  subject  in  the  present  session,  be  put 
it  to  the  House,  whether  it  was  quite  bit 
to  present  charges  against  an  individual, 
six  months  before  the  case  could  be  inves- 
tigated ? 
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Mr.  Denman  thought,  that  the  present 
fiession  would  afford  sufficient  time  for  all 
the  necessary  proceedings  upon  this  case. 
He  did  not  maintain  that  the  affidavits 
were  sufficient ;  he  only  moved  for  them 
as  documents  that  ought  lo  be  attended  to 
by  th6  House.  Their  production  would 
not  put  Mr.  Kenrick  in  a  worse  situation 
than  that  in  which  he  had  for  some  time 
stood ;  for  the  substance  of  those  affidavits 
had  appeared  in  all  the  newspapers,  and 
they  nad  been  discussed  fully  in  the  court 
of  King's-bench. 

The  AWfrney-Gentral  denied,  that  the 
merits  of  this  case  could  be  ascertained 
by  any  thing  that  had  passed  in  the  court 
of  Kmg's-bench.  The  defence  of  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  never  been  heard ;  his  counsel 
had  not  been  allowed  to  address  the  court 
in  his  fevour,  on  account  of  the  case  going 
off  entirely  upon  a  point  of  form.  The 
counsel  were  heard  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Kenrick.  One  of  them  alluded  to  an  affi- 
davit, by  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, in  reference  to  an  article  in  **  The 
Morning  Chronicle,"  had  made  an  objec- 
tionable statement  in  the  Stamford  news- 
paper. Upon  this  the  court  interposed, 
and  would  not  interfere  with:  reference  to 
the  publisher  of  <<  The  Morning  Chro- 
nicle.'' Mr.Kenrick's  rule  was  discharged, 
but  the  opposite  party  did  not  obtain  the 
costs.  The  court  had  passed  no  opinion 
Upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  con- 
duct to  Franks,  nor  ought  any  member  to 
pass  his  judgment,  until  an  opportunity 
had  been  affbrded  of  investigating  every 
part  of  the  case.  With  respect  to  the 
case  contained  in  the  petition,  the  trial 
never  did  take  place^  The  plaintiff's 
counsel  had  agreed  to  a  compromise ;  and 
the  House  might  judge  or  the  serious 
nature  of  the  charge,  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  the  terms  of  the  compromise 
were,  that  Mr.  Kenrick  should  pay  the 
sum  of  five  pounds,  with  the  costs,  as 
between  attornev  and  client. 

Mr.  Scarlett  thought  it  woyld  be  an  act 
of  great  injustice  to  Mr.  Kenrick  to  have 
the  affidavits  printed,  unless  the  House 
were  to  enter  immediately  upon  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  case.  Mr.  Kenrick,  by  the 
rules  of  the  court,  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  replying  to  these  affidaviu,  nor  could  he 
now  reply  to  them  if  they  were  to  be 
printed  by  the  House.  If  the  affidavits 
were  true,  Mr.  Kenrrck  was  certamly  a 
very  improper  person  to  hold  the  office 
he  did  hold ;  but  they  might  not  contain 
all  ibe  truth,  and  even  the  truth  they 


did  contain  might  be  palHated  by  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Secretarv  Peel  expressed  a  hope» 
that  the  learned  member  would  not  press 
for  the  production  of  the  affidavits;  but 
that  he  would  bring  the  measure  forward 
in  the  shape  of  a  specific  charge. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  vras  anxious  to 
give  the  learned  gentleman  the  fullest  op- 
portunity of  defending  himself.  The 
papers  he  sou^t  to  bring  forward  were 
not  the  affidavits  on  the  other  side,  but 
the  documents  produced  by  Mr.  Kenrick, 
and  upon  which  the  court  of  King's-bench 
refused  to  make  absolute  the  rule  for  a  cri- 
minal information  agtfinst  <*  The  Morning 
Chronicle."  He  took  the  case  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  affidavits.  If  the  allegations 
therein  contained  were  true,  then  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  unfit  to  hold  a  judicial  situ- 
ation ;  if  they  were  false,  then  the  most 
effectual  way  of  contradicting  them  was 
by  an  inquiry,  such  as  that  which  he  now 
proposed. 

Mr.  Wi/nn  pointed  out  the  expediency 
of  following  the  course  pursued  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Baron  Page,  against  whom 
charges  had  been  preferred,  and  who  was 
allowed  to  be  heard  at  the  bar.  If  the 
charges  against  Mr.  Kenrick  were  to  be 
made  upon  oath,  he  would  have  no  op- 
portunity of  denyine  them  with  the  same 
solemnity,  unless  the  matter  went  to  a 
committee,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
charges  against  the  chief  baron  of  Ireland 
did. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  said,  it  would  be  show- 
ing great  kindness  to  the  individual  in 
question,  to  proceed  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, as  he  was  most  anxious  to  have  the 
imputations  cast  upon  him  removed  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Indeed,  that  gentle- 
man felt  that  he  could  not,  with  propriety, 
proceed  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as 
a  judge,  until  those  charges  were  satisfac* 
torily  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  thought,  that 
after  the  appeal  of  the  lion,  baronet,  the 
case  ought  to  be  investigated  as  speedily 
as  possible.  But  the  difficulty  was  this-— 
the  learned  member  proposed  to  the 
House  to  receive,  not  the  substance  of  the 
Cbse,  but  the  sworn  affidavits  presented 
against  Mr.  Kenrick  in  the  court  of  King's- 
bencb.  Now,  if  this  were  done,  he  knew 
of  no  course  which  would  enable  the  ac- 
cused party  to  oppose  to  those  statements 
a  negative  of  equal  authority  or  solemnity. 
As  the  only  negative^tbe  House  not 
having  the  power  to  examine  upon  oath- 
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-would  be  t  mere  Terbd  one*  The  ^• 
daw ic«  sought  for  cootaiued  e  greet  deel 
of  iitdeVant  mettek',  and  did  not  exactly 
apply  to  the  eate.  Under  auch  droum- 
atancet*  he  put  it  to  the  learned  member, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  shape 
hit  case  accol^ing  to  the  recommenda- 
•ijon  of  his  right  hon.  friend. 

The  petition  was  then  brought  lip  and 
read,  it  purported  to  be  the  petition  of 
Martin  Money  Canfor»  ^>rmerly  of  Cliarl* 
woody  Surrey,  farmer,  but  now  of  Cburcb- 
street.  Stoke  Newingtoui  Middlesex, 
butcher,  and  setting  forth, 

'<  That  in  May  1824,  the  Petitioner  lost 
eeTeral  sheep  from  their  feeding  on  Charl- 
wood  Common  ;  that  the  petitioner  imme- 
^iatdy  commenced  an  actire  aearch  and 
inquiry  for  many  miles  round  the  neigh* 
bo«rbood  of  his  residence,  and  ultimately 
discovered  that  one  of  such  sheep  was  in 
Ihe  possession  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
WiUiam  Beale,  residing  near  Betehworth: 
that  the  petitioner  thereupon  proceeded 
toibd  pliwe  of  the  said  W.  Beale*s  resi- 
dence, and  instantly  reco^ixed  his  said 
abeep,  although  it  wes  w  a  fold  with 
ethers*  and  had  been  shorn  of  its  fleece, 
and  he  thereupon  claimed  ii  ef  the  said 
W.  Beale  as  his  property^  and  required 
the  production  of- the  fleece,  which  the 
aaid  W.  Beale  admitted  hH  had  himself 
taken  off,  but  the  said  W.  Beale  refused 
either  to  show  the  fleece  to  ihe  petitioner 
«r  to  give  up  the  possession  or  the  aakl 
sheep ;  that  the  petitioner,  therefore,  de- 
teramed  to  exhibit  a  chai^  of  feleny 
against  the  said  W%  Beale,  but  being  a 
stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  he  inquired 
for  tl^  residence  of  the  nearest  magii^rate, 
and  was  directed  to  William  Kenrick,  esq. 
of  Betchworth  aforesaid ;  that  the  peti^ 
tioner  immediatdy  proceeded  to  the 
Home  of  the  said  W.  Kenrick^  and  saw 
one  George  Adams,  his  butier,  who,  ascer«t 
tainmg  that  the  petitioner  had  a  charge  of 
ftkNiy  to  prefer,  refused  to  introduce  him 
so  the  said  W.  Kentick  until  he  had  coas. 
munieated  all  th6  particulars  of  such 
charge,  whieh  the  pettt^oner  was  therefore 
compelled  te  detail  10  the  said  6.  Adams ; 
tiiat  upon  the  petitioner's  iotroduction  to 
the  said  W.  KenHck,  he  repeated  the  oir* 
ouoMtancesef  hisfsham  against  the  said 
W»  Beahr  •adremiesfeBdihejaid  W.Kea* 
rick  would  gflMt  hii»  a  search  warranty  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  aecure  the  fleece? 
of  his  said  ^dieep,  exprasstoff  his  appre-^ 
hension  that  the  said  W.  Scale  wouM 
oiherwiae  destroy  or  ceBoe^l  it,  in  order 
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to  preveiit  satisfactory  proof  of  the  peli- 
doner's  pr<^rty ;  that  Uie  said  W.  Km* 
rick  thereupon  b^an  to  wfke  somethii^ 
on  a  slip  •or  paper,  and  the  said  0»  Adanse 
having  oiered  him  the  form  ci  a  searuh 
warrant;  the  said  W.  Kenrick  observed, 
*  the  note  I  am  writing  to  Beale  will  do 
as  well;'  but  the  petitioner,  humbly  re- 
presenting to  him  that  he  was  apprehei>- 
sive  that  a  note  would  be  of  litde  use,  as 
the  said  W.  Beale  had  already  refused  to 
produce  the  fleece,  and  that  he  therefoie 
was  anxious  to  have  a  search  warrant,  the 
said  W.  Kenrick  became  much  enraged* 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  pi»» 
ceed  on  the  complmnt,  and  ordered  the 
petitioner  to  quit  nis  House;  that  the  pe- 
titioner, finding  that  he  had  no  chance  ef 
obtaining  a  sm^  warrant  from  the  said 
W.  Kenrick,  and  being  desirous  at  all 
events  to  secure  his  property,  he  submia- 
sfvelv  requested  the  said  W.  Kenrick  to 
flnish  the  note  which  he  had  origioaUy 
proposed  to  send  to  the  saidW.  Beale; 
that  the  said  W«  Kenrick  accordingly 
wrote  snoh  note,  and  delivered  it  to  tte 
petitioDer  unfolded,  and  which  note  is  in 
the  words  following:— <  These'  are  to  re- 
ouest  you  will  deliver  to  the  b^rer  the 
aeece  of  a  sheep  admitted  to  have  been 
taken  by  you  from  W^iHrOod,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  predueed  a*  evidence  be- 
fore me  «n  a  charge  of  felony,  or  bring  is 
whh  you  to  my  bouse,  and  show  cauaa 
why  you  ahouU  not  doaow — ^W.  Kmnicft* 
That  after  die  said  W.  Kenrick  had 
written  sudi  note,  he  required  of  the  said 
6.  Adams,  the  Christian  name  of  Beale^ 
the  person  accused,  who  anslrered  « Wi^ 
liam,  ours  is  named  Jamre'  (as  the 
petitioner  understood),  and  the  petitioner 
has  smce  discovered,  that  the  mid  *  ours,' 
referred  to  a  brother  of  the  aeidW.  Bealsb 
who  ia  in  the  service  of  the  Mud  W«  Ks»- 
rick  as  his  bailiff ;  that  the  said  W.Km^ 
rick  desired  the  petitioner  to^  deUvw  th« 
said  note  to  the  said,  W«  Beale  in  Om 
presence  ef  ji  ooaalable^  hut  imawWIiatriy 
afterwards  4ibsenred,  *  you  aiay  deltvar 
ttyieurself^  4i  constable  is  uoneoaisafy;f 
that  the  petatiener  aocerdiMly  eariasd  tliia 
said  note  to  the  said  W.  fieale^  wh» 
refuaad  to  receive  it,  wheretqion  IIm 
petitioner,  in  the  presence  of  aeverai 
peraofi%  read  the  same  to. him,  but  the 
aaid  W..Beale  treated  it  withJndiffiBrence^ 
and  stated  that  he  would  not  give  up  ibm 
sheep  «r  Pf^uce  <  the  fleece;  that  thm 
petitioner  discovering  that  the  said  note 
ifaa<  so  utteriy  iwficctttal,  and  beiag 
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•ppreheiMife  of  nudLing  aoecher  applics- 
cion  to  the  said  W»  Keorick  for  a  tearch 
warranty  be  went  before  Imp  BurgeM»  esq. 
a  juflice  of  the  peace  revding  at  Retgate, 
who  declined  to  interfere  in  a  charge 
which  had  been  before  another  magistrate 
and  recommended  the  petitioner  to  caU 
again  upon  the  said  W.  Kenrick  on  the 
subject;  that  the  petitioner,  in  eonae*- 
queiioe  of  sud  adTice^  returned  to  the 
•aid  W*  Kenrick,  on  whose  grounds,  near 
bis  house,  the  petitioner  found  the 
accused  person,  the  said  W.  Beale ;  that 
the  petitioner  was  interrogated  by  the 
said  6.  Adams  as  to  the  object  of  his 
visit;  and  baring  informed  him  of  the 
said  W.  Scale's  msregard  of  the  said  note, 
and  of  the  petitioner's  desire,  in  coase- 

auence,  to  prefer  his  charge  against  him» 
le  said  6.  Adams  informed  the  petiti« 
oner  that  the  said  W.  Kenrick  would 
have  nothing  ftirther  to  do  in  the  business, 
and  that  he  refused  to  see  the  petitioner 
again ;  that  the  p^titibner  expressed  his 
regret  that»  after  the  trouble  he  had  taken, 
aiM  the  eatpense  he  had  incurred,  he 
should  be  deprived  of  redress,  providedas 
he  was  with  dear  evidence  te  prove  the 
unlawful  taking  oi  his  property,  b^  the 
said  W.  Beale;  whereupon  the  said  G. 
Adams  obsaeved  to  the  petitioner,  that 
the  Mid  W:.  Bede  had  steted,  that  the 
|>etitioner.had  agreed  to  refer  the  ques- 
tion of  pBOperty  ht  the  said  sheep  to  a 
Mr.  CttUer,  which  the  petitioner  instantly 
denied,  and  thereupon  the  said  Gv  Adams 
requested  the  petitioner  to  call  the  said 
W.  Beale,  who  did  not  repeat  sucli 
statement,  but  pressed  the  petitioner  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Mr.  Joseph  Nash, 
who  is  the  land-sgent  of  said  W.  Kenrick, 
and  resides  in  his  neighbourhood ;  that  the 
petitioner,  despairing  of  further  assistance 
from  the  said  W.  Kenrick  in  the  investi- 
gation of  his  charge  against  the  said  W. 
Beale,  and  apprehending  irom  the  refusal 
of  Mr.  Burgess,  that  ne  other  magistrate 
weidd  interfere,  and  that  be  was  in  danger 
not  only  of  losing  his  property,  but  of 
incurring  the  imputation  or  prpfecrinff  a 
groundless  accusation^  be  was  induced  to 
abandon  his  charge  of  folony,  and  to  con- 
sent to  accompany  the  said  W.  Beale  to 
the  house  of  the  saki  J.  Nash ;  that  the 
said  W.  Beale  having  produced  to  the 
aaid  J.  Nash,  and  a  Mr.  James  Ede,  the 
fleeoe  of  the  said  sheep,  and*the  petitioner 
having  shown  them  the  fleece  of  another 
sheep  ef  the  petitioner's  with  a  corres* 
nonding.mork,  they  iostanliy  deckled  that 


tbe  fleece  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
W,  Beale  was  the  property  of  the  peti« 
tioner,  and  they  ordered  the  said  W* 
Beale  to  eive  up  the  same,  together  with 
the  said  sheep,  which  he  accordkii^y  did* 
and  the  said  J.  Nash  and  J.  Ede  gave  to 
the  petitioner  two  notes  or  certificates  of 
their  judgment  on  the  subject ;  that  the 
petitioner,  bavin;  thus  obtained  his  pro^ 
perty,  and  being  in  the  nocfibourhood  of 
the  said  W.  Kenrick's  residence,  he  con« 
sidered  it  right  to  wait  upon  him,  in  order 
to  inform  him  of  the  result  of  the  bvesti* 
gation,  and  the  petitioner  took  with  turn 
the  fleece  which  liad  been  so  restored,  and 
tbe  two  notes  sr  certificates  before* 
mentioned ;  that  tie  petitioner,  upon  his 
arrival  at  the  sate  W.  Kenrick's  house, 
was  shown  into  a  foom  in  which  the  said 
W.  Kenrick  and  Ike  said  G.  Adams  were  i 
that  the  said  W«  Kenrick  desired  the 
said  G.  Adams  .t>  shut  the  door,  and 
hmnediately  desired  the  petitioner,  in  a 
peremptory  manner,  to  deliver  up  the 
note  which  the  'stid  W.  Kenrick  had 
written  to  the  said  W.  Beale,  and  whilst 
the  petitioner  was  h  the  act  of  producing 
it,  he  again,  in  a  very  loud  tone,  com<^ 
manded  him  to  produce  it  directly ;  that 
tlie  petitioner,  m^  attaching  much  im^ 
portance  to  the  sail  note,  had  no  intention 
of  withholding  it  irom  the  said  W.  Ken* 
rick,  but  being  saf>rised  at  the  shutting 
ef  the  door,  and  at  the  agitated  manner  of 
the  said  W.  Kenrbk,  he  requested  to  be 
permitted  to  take  a  copy  of  such  note; 
whereupon  the  sad  W.  Kenrick  became 
more  vic^nt,  aad  addressing  himself  to 
the  said  G.  Adam^  said,  *  I  appoint  you  a 
special  constable  ;search  that  man  for  the  ' 
note;'  that  the  jetitioner  resisted  the 
attempt  of  the  ssil  G*  Adams  to  seardi 
him,  as  he  was  tlothed  with  no  proper 
authority  for  thai  purpose;  and  the  said 
W.  Kenrick  theRtore  directed  that  one 
John  Batchelor  tb  constable  of  the  parish^ 
should  be  sent  f& ;  and  tbe  petitittier  was 
confined  in  the  said  room  until  the 
arrival  of  the  sak'  constable,  for  the  space 
of  nearly  an  hem;  that  when  the  said  J. 
Batchelor  entered  the  room,  the  said  W^ 
Kenrick  pointira  to  the  petitioner,  said^ 
'  There  constal»,  is  your  prisoner ;'  and 
as  the  said  Jmn  Batchelor  hesitated, 
apparently  waitiig  for  the  particulars  of 
the  charge,  the -aid  W.  Kenrick,  address* 
tog  him  in  a  tne  of  great  anser^said, 
*  constable,  do  ;our  duty ;  seize  hioi,  and 
search  him  for  snote ;'  that  the  petition^ 
er  bamg  asce^ained  that  tbe  taiA  John 
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Batchelor  was  really  a  constable^,  he 
•ubmiued  without  the  slightoat  reaistance; 
and  the  said  Joho  Batohelor^  having 
collared  the  petitioner,  seu'ched  him»  and 
look  froiD  him  tlie  aaid  note,  and  alao,  bv 
Ifae  direetion  of  the  laid  Vf*  Kenrick,  took 
poaaeasion  of  the  said  fleece ;  and  the  said 
W«  Kenrick  then  ordered  the  petitioner 
to  quit  his  house,  which  ^  petitioner  left 
iminediately,  under  the  apprehension  of 
further  Tiotence ;  that  hr  tnis  imprison- 
ment the  petitioner  brought  his  action 
against  the  said  W.  Kenrick,  and  the  cauae 
aiood  for  trial  at  the  last  assizes  for 
Svrrey;  that  the  petitioier  mip^ht  reason* 
ably  have  expected  coniiderable  damages 
for  ihe  injury  he  had  sunned ;  but,  being 
actuated  by  no  viodiaive  motive,  and 
being  solely  anxious  br  some  acknow- 
ledgment, on  the  pan  of  the  said  W« 
Kenrick,  of  the  im propriety  of  his  con- 
duett  ci^  the  reouest  of  the  counsel  of  the 
nid  W«  Kenrick,  the  petitioner  consented 
lo  accept  a  verdict  for  five  pounds,  upon 
Ibe  expreas  understanding  and  condition 
that  the  petitioner  wis  to  be  at  no  ex* 
penae  in  the  matter  ir  the  cause ;  that 
thecosu  of  the  said  action  have  been 
taxed  and  paid,  but  4ie  petitioner  has 
sustained  a  consideraUe  loss  in  tracmg 
and  obtaining  possesticn  of  his  propertyf 
for  which  he  has  not  received  the  smallest 
satisfaction  or  indemnity ;  that  the  peti- 
tk>ner  disclaims  all  personal  hostility  to 
the  said  W«  Kenrick,  vhich  he  submits, 
baa  been  sufficiently  inlicated  in  his  de- 
aire,  by  the  compromiseof  the  said  action, 
to  prevent  a  detail  of  tie  forej^oing  facts, 
where  the  interests  of  tae  petitioner  were 
alone  concerned,  but  iaasmuch  as  the 
petitioner  feels,  that  thee  was  a  denial  of 
|ttstice  on  the  part  of  thisaid  W.  Kenrick, 
HI  the  case  of  the  sail  W.  Beale,  by 
which  a  charge  of  felonr  was  suppressed 
and  defisated,  the  petiloner  is  led  by  a 
sense  of  public  duty  to  ttate  the  ctrcum- 
atancea  for  the  consideraton  of  the  House,  - 
oftring  at  the  aame  time  to  verify 
all  that  he  has  alleffed,  in  such  msnner 
as  may  be  considered  eipedient  and  ne- 
cessary ;  that  the  petitioier  is  induced  to 
consider  an  investigationif  this  case  more 
peculiarly  important,  fhm  the  circum- 
atance  of  the  said  W«  Keirick  being  one 
of  his  majesty's  justices  «f  the  great  ses- 
sions in  Wales;  the  pettioner  does  not 
presume  to  suggest  th«  course  to  be 
adopted  in  the  event  of  tie  establishment 
of  his  charges  a^aibst  th^  said  W.  Ken- 
fick|but submits  ui  all  tliifl{s  to  the  discre* 
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tion,  authority,  and  wisdom  of  the  Moose  % 
4he  petitioner,  therefore,  most  humbly 
.prays,  that  the  House  will  be  pleased  lo 
institute  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  his 
ataument,  and  that  they  will  adopt  such 
proceedings  thereupon  as  to  them  maj 
seem  meet/* 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  wiitlied  to  explain 
to  the  House  the  disadvantageous  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  If  be  had 
not  founded  his  motion  upon  affidavits,  he 
would  then  have  been  told,  that  be  vested 
bis  case  upon  hearsay,  and  unfounded  re- 
port. But  now  that  he  took  a  diffiererit 
course,  he  was  told  that  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  went  were  too  grave  and  solemn 
to  be  met  by  the  simple  denial  of  Mr. 
Kenrick.  All  he  wanted  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Kenrick, 
upon  which  the  court  of  King's*bencfa  re- 
fused to  make  absolute  the  rule  for  a  cri- 
minal information  against  **  The  Morning 
Chronicle." 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  sort  of  ob- 
jections urged  on  the  other  aide  would 
almost  lead  to  the  suspicion  (undoubtedlv 
unfounded)  that  it  was  the  desire  of  mi- 
niaters  to  screen  the  individual  against 
whom  the  charge  was  made.  They  in- 
curred a  heavy  responsibility  in  the 
course  they  now  pursued,  and  he  thought 
merited  reprehension  for  not  themselves 
bringing  the  case  before  the  House.  It 
ought  not  to  have  been  left  to  hb  learned 
friend,  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  to 
submit  a  motion  upon  it.  The  first  in- 
formation he  (Mr.  B.)  had  obtained  of 
the  case  was  from  the  speech  of  the  At- 
torney-general in  the  newspapers;  and 
after  that  speech,  censuring  as  it  did  the 
conduct  of  a  judge  of  the  land,  it  seemed 
strange  that  he  &ould  be  allowed  still  to 
preside  without  inquiry,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  into  his  case.  Had  the  power, 
as  formerly,  remained  with  the  Crown,  it 
would  have  been  unquestionably  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  have  investigated  the  sul>-' 
ject;  but,  though  the  power  was  noiP 
vestedin  parliament,  ministers  ought  not  to 
have  waited  until  a  volunteer  on  the  op- 
position side  of  the  House  called  its  at- 
tention to  the  misconduct  of  the  judge. 
Yet  that  judge  had  been  allowed  to  go 
his  circuit  in  Wales  as  usual,  even  after 
the  speech  of  the  Attorney  •general,  f  Thfr 
Attorney-general  said,  across  thetable» 
that  he  had  not  made  that  speech  in  his 
official  capacity.]  He  was  aware  of  that 
circumstance,  b\xt  the  charge,  was  aggra- 
vatedi  and  it  was  pressed  by  the  Attorney* 
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general  with  a  degree  of  eamestneu,  and 
apparent  sincerity^  which  ought  to  have  | 
induced  government  to  institute  a  solemn  | 
inquiry.  In  what  state  did  the  question 
at  present  stand?  The  whole  subject 
was  to  remain  over  until  next  year,  be- 
cause it  was  late  in  the  session.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  expressed  his 
hope,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  House 
would  suspend  its  judgment ;  but,  would 
the  individual  against  whom  the  charge 
was  made,  in  the  meantime  suspend  his 
judgment  ?  No ;  he  was  to  be  permitted 
to  go  his  circuits,  and  to  dispense  justice, 
as  a  judge  of  the  land,  as  usual,  with  very 

§rave  accusation  hanging  over  his  head, 
uppose  the  charge  had,  by  possibility, 
related  to  any  of  the  judges  of  England, 
such  a  state  of  things  would  not  have 
been  endured ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
Wales  should  not  be  treated  as  England, 
merely  because  it  was  a  little  further  off. 
Next,  as  to  the  paruality  of  the  proceed^ 
ing:  his  learned  friend  was  willing  to 
rest  the  whole  case  on  the  testimony  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  given  for  himself.  If  sa, 
there  was  an  end  t>f  all  supposed  injus- 
tice, and  want  of  e<]^uality  and  reciprocity 
on  the  grouhd  of  evidence.  It  seemed  to 
him,  therefore,  that  the  House  might  form 
a  fair  decision  on  the  question  without 
delaying  it  until  another  session. 

Mr.  I>enman  then  moved  for  a  copy 
of  the  affidavits  filed  by  Mr.  Kenrick  in 
support  of  a  rule  for  a  criminal  informa- 
tion against  William  Innell  Clement,  and 
the  affidavit  of  Mr.  James,  filed  to  prove 
Mr.  Kenrick  the  author  of  a  letter  print- 
ed in  the  <*  Stamford  News";  wluch  waa 
agreed  to. 

Established  Church  ik  Irilamd.] 
Mr.  Hume,  in  rising  to  submit  a  motion 
relative  to  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  said,  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  importance  of  the  question, 
and  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  any 
individual  who  introduced  a  proposition 
of  this  consequence  into  parliament.  But, 
being  strongly  impressed  with  the  opinion 
that  niiich  of  the  evils  which  had  so  long 
afflicted  Ireland  arose  from  the  present 
condition  of  iu  church  establishment,  and 
that  that  establishment,  so  &r.  from  pro- 
moting the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  produced  a  precisely  contrary  ef- 
fect, he  bad  determined  to  bring  this  moat 
important  subject  fully  before  the  House. 
He  would  have  declined  to  do  so,  but  that 
he  believed,  so  long  as  that  establishment 


existed  on  its  present  footing,  there  cotild 
be  neither  peace,  unanimity,  nor  security 
for  Ireland.  He  would  shortly  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  htfd  come  to  such 
an  opinion,  and  why  the  House  ought  to 
entertain  his  proposition,  and,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  next  session,  inquire  intp 
the  state  of  this  establishment,  with  a 
view  to  effecting  such  changes  in  it  as  the 
circumitancea  of  the  times  m^ht  seem  t9 
required-Having  in  three  preceding  ses- 
sions entered  at  great  length  into  the  prin- 
ciples, and  stated  the  deUils  upon  which 
that  proposition  was  bottomed,  he  would 
not  now  detain  the  House  by  going  over 
the  same  matters  again.  Many  of  the 
facts  that  he  had  advanced  on  former  oc- 
casions, and  which  were  then  strongly 
contetted,  had  been  since  conceded  oy 
those  who  then  opposed  him  ;  and  mudi 
of  the  argument  with  which  he  waa  then 
met  had  been  since,  as  if  it  were  by  com- 
mon consent,  withdrawn.  The  main  object 
of  his  motion,  therefore,  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  had  made  some  progress.  He 
was  well  aware  of  the  necessity  and  im- 
portance of  religious  instruction  in  every 
community ;  and  was  quite  satisfied,  from 
his  own  experience  in  Scotland,  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  system,  the 
pastors  of  which  attended  regularly  to 
their  sacred  duties— were  never  absent 
from  the  sphere  in  which  they  were  to  be 
discharged — and  were,  from  January  to 
December,  occupied  in  the  anxious  care 
of  those  who  were  confided  to  their  min- 
istry. From  a  system  like  this,  much  real 
benefit  had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  dep- 
rived: thepublicapprobation  must  sanction 
it ;  and  it  would  be  found  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  the  community  among  which 
it  obtained.  He  did  not  obje^ct,  there- 
fore, to  the  establishment,  aaan  establish- 
ment for  affording  religious  instruction  to 
the  people ;  but  he  called  upon  parliament, 
as  it  formerly  adopted  the  Protestant  pro- 
fession as  the  best  calculated  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  English  people,  and  the  Irish 
reformed  church  as  the  best  adapted  for 
Ireland,  to  say,  whether,  in  regard  to  the 
latter  country,  circumstances  had  not 
since  occurred  which  made  it  expedient 
for  the  legislature  to  revise  what  it  had 
so  doqe  ?  If  it  should  be  found  that  the 
present  Irish  church  establishment  was  not 
in  any  respect  adapted  to  the  due  dis-^ 
charge  of  toe  duties  it  had  to  perform— or 
was  larger  than  the  state  of  that  country, 
or  the  nature  of  its  society,  required— or 
was  better  paid  than  waa  necessary,  was 
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it  too  mocii  to  tay,  that  the  HoMe'iroidd 
Bot  be  performing  their  duty,  if  they  did 
not  alter  its  conditioa  ?  tir.  Palqr  had 
described  a  charch  estaUisfaueot  to  be 
Hooly  a  means  towards  an  end  ;'*  and  the 
sane  anthority  deelared,  that  '<  rdigious 
estabb'shmeots  could  not  be  shown  to  form 
any  essential  part  of  Christianiljri  but  were 
only  the  means  of  encouraging.it;  for  it 
could  not  be  prored  among  the  early 
christians  there  was  any  reU^bus  estab- 
lishment." From  this  authority,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  inferred,  that  as  diristians  they 
were  not  bound  to  any  particular  estab- 
lished form  of  worship ;  bot  that  it  was 
competent  to  the  legislature,  as  hereto- 
Ibre,  to  decide,  if  the  establishmeBt  wbidi 
ft  luul  formerly  authorized  should  be 
foond  not  to  have  answered  the  ends  pro- 
posed, noon  dtering  it;  that  as  pania- 
ment  haa  once  determined  lor  the  Pro* 
testant,  and  at  anoUier  time  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion,  as  the  religion  of  the 
state,  $o  it  m4^  again  chanfe  Its  deter* 
BiAation  in  this  respect.  It  %as  a  ia- 
vomifce  maxim  wkh  some,  that  with  the 
established  religion  of  any  state,  the  state 
itself  must  fisll.  He  thought  a  more  dan* 
gerous  maxim  was  never  bro^hed,  either 
as  regarded  the  welfare  or  Ae  govern*^ 
Bent,  or  of  the  diinrch.  Tbe.  horn  gentle^ 
man  then  went  on  to  contend,  that  ite 
church  in  all  ages  had  manifested  its  sab« 
senriency  to  me  goremoient;  which  the 
latter  had  recompensed  by  the  gift  of 

Sroportionate  pnvileges'  and  property, 
^ot  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  jgovemmeat 
should  always  stand  upon  its  own  footing, 
independent  of  the  church.  It  was  high- 
ly proper  that  the  state  should  render  the 
church  tlie  means  of  instructing  the  peo* 
pie,  but  the  church  bad  nOTer  benefitted 
m  character  or  rdigious  principle  by  its 
political  oonnesion  with  the  state.  He 
begged  that  this  distinction  might  be  kept 
in  view,  that  hon.  merabsts  would  exer- 
cise a  common  degree  of  discrimination, 
atid  tten  he  should  not  be  again  catiUed 
at  for  revolutionary  intentions  when  he 
called  upon  the  House  to  inlerfere« — 
This  course  of  reasomng  brought  him  to 
ti»  question,  what  prevented  the  House 
irom  inquirsng  into  the  state  of  the  church 
eBUblisfameut  of  Irelaod  ?  The  law,  it 
might  be  wd,  had  constituted  the  Pro- 
testant the  estaUi^ied  reKgion  of  Ireland ; 
bet,  the  power  that  made  that  law  might 
revoheit,  and  if  it  saw  reason,  might  make 
the  Clstholic,  or  any  ether  religion,  the 
neligion  of  the  state.    R^finrring  to  the 


^ents  which  had  taken  place  in  the  reisrw 
/of  William  Srd,  lie  founa  good  ground  tor 
beliering,  that  that  monarch  intended  at 
one  time  to  make  the  Catholic  the  est^»^ 
lished  religion  of  Ireland.    In  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  eovemment  of  Ireland,  he 
had  required  them  to  pass  an  act^  estab^ 
lishing  that  church  which  should  be  asosc 
consonant  with  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
Circumstances  intervened  to  prevent  the 
acoomplishmeQi  of  this  tnjuaction;  and 
matter  of  endless  regret  it  must  be,  tfun 
they  should  have  done  so;  for  had  IrelaMl 
obtained  the  Roman  Catiiolic  as  her  ea- 
tablished  religion,  in  the  sane  mm  ^ms 
Scotinnd  had  obtamed  the  estabiishmeot 
of  the  Pkresbyterian  as  hers,  there  was 
every  reason  to  believe,  leoldag  to  what 
had  happened  in  Ireknd.  within  the  laat 
IW  TMTs,  that  she  would  have  cii|ey«d 
by  this  tone  a  centuipr  cf  peace,  hap- 
piness,  and  prosperity,  instead  of  anarch  j 
and  misery— that  she  would  now  have 
been  a  flourishing  nation,  and  that  Eng- 
land, kistead  of  her  gaoler,  as  it  were, 
would  have  been  regarded  by  her  as  her 
benefactress.*   In  what  a  condition  was 
Scotland  when  it  was  nttecSpted  to  forced 
upon  her  a  religion  which  was  not  more 
generally  dislilted  by  the  Scotch  than  Pro- 
testantism now  was  bjr  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  peo|^e?    Did  not  bloodMed^ 
viqlence,  and  insubordination  prevail,  until 
Presbyterianism  was   finally  establisbed 
as  the  refa'gion  of  Scotiand  I    It  was  not 
for  bun  to  say  whether  the  Catholic,  Bro- 
tesCent,  Presbyterian,  Hindoo,  or  Mussul- 
man rdigion  was  the  true  fiuth.    He  was 
not  called  upon  to  decide  that  point. 
The  question  was,  what  ought  So  be  the 
conduct  and  pob'cy  of  a  government  in 
this  respect,  iniidi  wished  to  proaMte  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.    He  was  satis- 
fied that  all  timt  had  happened  to  Irehmd, 
sinoe  the  time  when  Scotland  obtained 
a  reUgioB  oi  her  own  dioide  and  settie- 
ment^  might  have  been  avoided  if  just 
measures  had  been  adopted.    She  had 
been  deprived  of  tiie  hara  earnings  of  her 
industry;  had  been  degraded  far  below 
her  true  rank  in  society ;  and  bad  been 
most  unjustly  deprived  of  ber  civil  rights. 
The  pngeof  history  oould  furnish  no  in- 
stance of  a  country  in  the  condition  of 
Ireland  ^  the  last  century.    The  truth- 
wiw,  that  the  governing  power  in  fiaglaad 
was  worse  than  in  any  other  part  tor  the 
woridi;  yet  it  claimed  to  be  superior, 
and  would  fiiin  establish  an  exdusfve  right 
tothetitleofiabeial.    lfdim>i 
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superior,  this  liberal  government,  such  a 
tmra  of  fatal  conseauences  had  followed 
the  estabh'shmenl  or  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion in  Ireland^  was  it  not  now  time,  to  in- 
auire?  Wh^  bad  not  the  House,  during 
this  long  series  of  years,  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  existing  evils, 
and  to  ascertain  whether  they  did  or  did 
■ot  originate  with  -  the  church  ?    Four 

'  years  ^go  he  had  been  anxious  that  a 
comipittee  should  be  appointed  ;^  and  if 
the  motion  had  been  carried,  the  founda* 
tipn  might  already  have  been  kud  for  im- 
portant improvement.  It  was  not  a  ques^ 
tion  of  religion  that  be  wished  to  ioifyress 
upon  the  House,  but  a  question  of  state 

,  policy  and. of  humanity  towards  Ireland. 
PariiamoDt  would  abandon  its  character, 
if,  knowing  the  evils,  it  didnotdoitantmost 
to  ascertain  their  cause»  and  to  apply  a 
remedy.  .In  the  early  part  of  the  session 
he  bad  been  anxious  Jo  bring  this  topic 
under  the  consideratiop  of  the  House, 
but  he  had  given  way  to  the  more  general 
motion  of  tbeJion.  baronet  T  the  memberfor 
Westminster }«  The  fate  or  the  measure  of 
the  Catholic  Relief  bill,  which  had  passed 
one  House  of  parliament  and  was  thrown 
out  in  another,  led  no  doubt,  that  the 
churchy  and  the  church  alone,  had  prevent- 
ed the  accomplishment  of  so  great  a  good 
Begarding  emancipation,  therefore,  as  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  of  Ireland  and  to 
the  security  of  England,  he  could  not  too 
strongly  impress  upon  the  House,  the  ne- 
cessity of  removing  all  impediments  to  its 
attainment.  As  long  as  the  church  of 
Ireland  maintained  its  present  prepondera- 
ting influence,  the  meed  of  justice  would 
never  be  conceded ;  England  would  never 
have  the  satisfaction  of  granting,  nor  Ire- 
land the  benefit  of  receiving.  He  well 
knew  that  all  future  attempts  of  the  same 
kind  must  be  hopeless,  ynlfssthe  govern- 
ment of  the  country  took  up  the  question, 
and  supported  it  as  a  government ;  if  that 
^i^rse  were . pursued,  the  church,  would 
soon  discover,  for  no  class.  wfA  keener- 
sighted  in  matters  that  cqpceraed  their 
owfi  ipterests,  that  it  was  oeicessary  to 
give  its  Action  to  the  mefMure  of  eman- 
cipation,^ if  ucb  had  been  said  on  former 
occasions hoarding  the  danger  to  religion, 
and  he  would  here  notice  an  opinion,  of  sir 
.W^  Temple^  which  b^  bad  found  only  a  few 
)dajfs  ago,  and  wl^ch  seemed  singularly  in 
point  jfi  to  the  views  and  objects  of  the 
clergy..  Attempts  had  been  made  to  in- 
jkf|duce  some  alteration,  for  the  benefit  of 
toe '  community,  at  Ihe  expense  of  the 
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diurch,  and  which,  of  course,  the  church 
resisted,  upon  whidi  sir  William  observed, 
that  <*the  clergy  were  united  more  than  any 
otherbody  in  society,  by  one  common  bond, 
in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  interest ;  they 
professed  that  their  object  was  the  sreat- 
n^s  of  the  church,  but  it  was  indeed  their 
own:  they  sought  their  own  honour,  power, 
and  riches,  and  not  the  honour,  power 
and  riches  of  the  church:  that  was 
their  object,  their  consideration,  and  their 
care.*'  Such  were  the  words  of  sir  W^Tem- 

Ple.  It  W9S  a  question,  therefore,  entire- 
y  of  propeity—- the  church  benefices  and 
the  church  bishopricks.  Leaving,  then, 
the  religious  part  of  the  subject,  he  would 
ask  why,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  pre- 
sent number  of  bishops  and  clergy  .gene- 
rally was  not  requirea  in  Ireland,  that  they 
were  payed  at  a  higher  rale  than  they  de- 
served, and  than  the  people  could  aibrd, 
an  inquiry  was  not  to  be  iastituted  ?  If 
the  acmv,  the  nayy,  or  asiy  other  establisb- 
ment  of  the  kingdom  were  too  ilarge,  er 
too  expensive,  the  House  consented  to 
reduce  them ;  and  what  was  there  that 
should  make  the  church  an  exception  to 
the  rule?  Attempts  had,  indeed,  been 
made,  to  distinguish  the  clergy  from. other 
branches  of  the  state;  but  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  any^uch  distinction.  No- 
body would  deny  that  the  origin  of  pro- 
perty was  in  liie  law;  and,  Iherefore,  if 
the  public  good  required  it,  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  law  to  takeaway  the  church 
property.  The  clergyman  did  not  know 
his  successor,  nor  could  he  leave  it  to 
whom  he  pleased;  and  in  thai  lay  the 
grand  difference  between  church  proper- 
ty and  individual  property.  If,  then,  tt 
was  not  in  a  clergyman's  power  to  dis- 
pose of  his  property,  it  would  be  no  act  of 
injustice  in  the  law  Xo  make,  a  fresh  an- 
rangement  as  to  that  property.  He  would 
ask  any  reasonable^  man,  when  he  found 
how  comp^tely  the, present  arrangement 
in  Ireland  had, failed,  whether  it  was  not 
necessary  to-  consider  of  some  plan  for  re- 
modelling the  system?  If  the  clergy 
were  the  only  means  to  amend,  he  would 
like  to  ask.tliem  what  it  was  they  pro« 
posed  to  do  as  to  the  education  of  the  poor  ? 
Of  the  population  of  Ireland,  one-'four«* 
teenth  were  Protestants,  one-fourteenth 
DissenterSfand  thereflilainder,iiix-6evfenths 
were  Catholics.  If  this  was  the  just  pro^ 
portion,  hemaintamed  that  the  established 
church  of  Ireland  was  much  overpaid ; 
since  the  money  it  received  was  given  for 
the  education  of  all  the  poor,  while  in 
4  E 
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fact  It  was  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  population  that  received  instrucdoh 
at  his  hands ;  yet  no  one  would  hear  of 
reduction  in  any  way,  though  there  were 
550  persons  connected  with  the  churchy 
and  receiving  the  clerical  sums  of  Ireland  : 
at  one  pericm  the  tiurober  had  been  re* 
duced,  and  he  therefore  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  again  be  doubled  up. 
For  his  part,  it  was  his  firm  belief,  that  the 
church  business  of  Ireland  would  be  bet- 
ter done  if  the  number  of  bishops  were  redu- 
ced from  twenty-two  to  four.  He  did  not 
intend  to  complain  of  any  of  the  bishops; 
for  he  dared  to  say,  that  if  he  was  one  of 
them,  he  should  be  as  anxious  as  they  were 
to  continue  to  hold  the  lands.    What  he 

•  objected  to  was  the  system,  and  not  the 
men.  On  viewing  the  whole  property  of 
the  church,  from  the  best  statements,  lie 

•  did  not  think  that  he  was  over-rating  it,  if 
he  set  it  at  two-millions  and  a  half,  exclu- 
sive of  the  tfthes ;  and  he  was  thoroughly 
satisfied,  that  with  one  hundredth  part  of 
that  sum  the  system  might  be  as  effectual- 
ly carried  on  as  it  was  at  present.  He 
would,  however,  just  allude  to  a  printed 
speech  that  had  been  made  in  another 
place,  by  the  bishop  of  Limerick,  in  which 
that  right  rev.  prelate  had  observed,  of  his 
statements,  that  they  would  have  come 
better  from  the  convicted  libellers  of  Lud- 
gate-hill,  than  from  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  his  place.  However, 
as  the  language  of  the  bishop  turned  out 
to  be  rather  abusive,  he  thought,  that  if  it 
would  inflict  disgrace  any  where,  it  would 
be  on  the  right  reverend  prelate  himself, 
and  not  on  him.  He^  (IVlr.  Hume)  had 
formerly  stated,  that  there  were  531  non- 
resident incumbents  in  Ireland ;  but  in 
this  he  had  been  contradicted  by  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  I^unkett),  who  had 
maintained,  on  the  authority  of  a  bisiiop, 
whom  he  had  consulted  for  that  purpose, 
that  they  only  amounted  to  from  25  to  SO. 
His  (Mr.  Hume's)  calculation  had  been 
formed  on  the  principle,  that  those  who 
did  not  live  on  their  livings  were  non-re- 
sidents ;  and  consequently,  when  any  cler- 
gyman held  several  benefices,  he  was  ne- 
cessarily non-resident  on  all  but  one,  if 
not  on  all  of  them.  The  pamphlet  of  the 
bishop  of  Limerick,  in  which  that  reverend 
person  professed  to  refute  the  statements 
which  he  (Mr.  H.)  had  made  with  respect 
to  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy  was 
full  of  misrepresentations.  Upon  his  own 
shewing,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  clergjrmen  in  his  diocese  who  were  not 


incumbents;  though  he  had  excepted  them 
from  the  class  of  non-residents,  became 
they  had  duties  to  perform  elsewhere. 
The  bishop  of  Limerick  had  declared*  that 
the  precise  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
bishops  in  Ireland  was  not  known ;  nor 
did  he  wish  that  any  inquisitorial  exami- 
nation should  take  place  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  it.  The  tithe  system  in  Ire- 
land called  loudly  for  reform.  He  (Mr. 
H.)  had  in  his  possession  warrants  for  en- 
fordng  the  collection  of  tithes  on  the 
poorest  classes  of  the  community,  the 
amount  of  which  tithes  in  some  cases  did 
not  exceed  2d.  and  2{d.  The  payment  of 
tithes  was  enforced  with  the  greatest  rigour 
in  parts  of  the  country,  where  the  greatest 
distress  prevailed.  In  the  county  of  Clare 
there  had  been  153  trials  for  the  recovery 
of  tithes  within  a  limited  period,  in  Kil- 
kenny* 71 2,  in  Limerick  823,  in  Tipper- 
rary  819,  In  Waterford  347,  and  in. Ty- 
rone 3 1  ?•  When  cases  of  this  description 
were  brought  before  the  Consist orial 
Courts,  it  was  impossible  that  justice  could 
be  done  to  individuals  by  a  court  whidi 
might  be  considered  as  itself  a  party.  In 
his  opinion,  it  was  highly  improper  that 
any  clergyman  should  be  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  bench  in  any  case  connected  with 
tithes,  since  it  tended  to  bring  their  charac- 
ter, which  ought  to  be  sacred,  into  con- 
tempt. Thus,  a  bench,  where  a  majority 
of  clergymen  presided,  was  commonly  de- 
signated, in  derision,  a  black  bench.  It 
was  quite  preposterous  that  the  present 
ecclesiastical  system,  comprehending  an 
establishment  of  22  bishops,  and  1,2(X)  or 
1 ,300  livings,  should  subsist  in  a  country, 
where  the  .proportion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants  was,  in  many  parishes,  100  to 
one,  and  in  some  not  a  single  Protestant 
was  to  be  found.  Suppose  the  Protest- 
ants were  to  disappear  altogether  from 
the  face  of  Ireland, — a  supposition,  which 
was  tar  from  improbable — he  would  then 
put  it  to  his  majesty^s  government,  whether 
they  would  in  that  case  be  prepared  to 
continue  the  present  system?.  Such  a 
proceeding,  he  apprehended,  would  be 
too  preposterous  to  be  tolerated  by  that 
House,  or  by  the  country.  The  report  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  education  in  Ireland,  de- 
veloped a  tissue  of  digraceful  proceed- 
ings, which  called  loudly  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  that  House.  The  bishops,  who 
took  an  oath,  on  their  in8tituti9n,'  to  sup- 
port the  parochial  schools,  had  entirely 
neglected  their  duties.    If,  as  he  contend- 
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ed^  the  church  of  Ireland  answered  .no 
one  beneficial  purposey  for  which  it  was 
intended,  it  became  the  duty  of  that  House 
to  alter  the  existing  system.  The  hon. 
member  concluded  by  moving,  1.  *<That 
the  property  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
established  church  in  Ireland  is  public 
property  under  the  control  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  applicable  to  such  purposes  as 
in  its  wisdom  it  may  deem  beneficial  to 
the  best  interests  of  religion  and  of  the 
community  at  large,  due  regard  being  had 
to  the  rights  of  every  person  in  the  actual 
enjoyment  of  any  part  of  that  property/' 
And  2.«  That  this  House  will,  early  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  appoint  a  select 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  present  state  of  the  Irish  church, 
and  the  various  charges  to  which  ecclesi- 
astical property  is  liable." 

Mr.  secretary  Canning  said,  that  what- 
ever, fault  he  might  be  disposed  to  find, 
either  with  the  motion  or  tlie  speech  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  at  least  he  could  not 
impute  to  him  any  concealment  of  his 
views,  or  any  design  to  keep  out  of  sight 
the  fullest  explanation  of  his  motives.  In 
justice  to  the  hon.  ffentleman  he  must 
say,  that  he  had  fulTv  stated  his  object. 
But  before  he  proceeded  to  apply  himself 
to  any  part  of  his  speech,  he  must  request 
of  the  Clerk  to  read  the  5th  article  of  the 
act  of  Union. 

The  Clerk  •  then  read  the  5th  article  of 
the  Union,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,  should  remain  in  full  force  as  an 
esseniial  and  fundamental  part  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Canning  resumed.  It  was,  he  said, 
an  advantage,  that  in  coming  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  the  House 
were  placed  in  no  circumstances  of  un- 
certainty. The  sense  of  the  legislature  on 
the  subject  was  not  to  be  gathered  from 
statutes,  the  construction  of  which  might 
be  doubtful,  but  they  had  a  clear  distinct 
authority,  only  twenty-five  years  old, 
to  compare  with  the  hon.  member's 
resolution,  and  to  help  them  in  coming  to 
a  decision,  as  to  whether  it  was  possible 
to  pass  that  resolution,  consistently  with 
that  statute.  He  thought  he  should  have 
the  admission  of  the  hon.  member  him- 
self, that  the  statute  to  which  he  had  re* 
ferred  stood  in  his  way.  The  hon. 
member  bad,  to  be  sure,  expressed  his 
disapprobation  of  the  settlement  made 
at  the  Union;  but,  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  law,  there  could  be  no 
dispute.    The  compact  which  had  been 


made  at  the  Union  might  be.  broken; 
but,  until  that  was  done,  it  became  par- 
liament to  act  with  good  faith  on  their 
parjt.  Parliament  could,  not,  without  a 
violation,  which  would  lead  to  the  appre- 
hension of  violations  of  all  kinds;  concur 
in  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member, 
which  went  to  put  out  of  the  purview  of 
the  settlement  made  at  the  Union  the 
whole;  of  the  property  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,  and  to  declare  thaf  it  was  a  thing 
with  which  parliament  had  a  ri^ht  to  deal 
with  as  it  thought  .fit.  The  difficulty  of 
the  hon.  mover^s  case  was,  that  it  went 
directly  against  all  that  hitherto  had  been 
considered  as  established.  The  church 
property  of  Ireland  might  be  compared  to 
a  corporate  property,  which  had  been  re- 
vised and  conferred  by  act  of  parliament ; 
but,  the  hon.  mover  seemed  to  think  that 
he  had  a  right  to  go  back  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent to  the  establishment  of  a  right  to 
the  property  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
and  when  that  property  remained  to  be 
distributed  among  mankind,  for  the  benefit 
of  particular  classes.  If  the  House  should 
agree  to  the  resolution,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  seizing  upon  the 
property  of  corporations.  Then,  again, 
why  was  the  House  to  stop  with  the 
tithes  of  the  church  ?  Why  not,  also, 
possess  themselves  of  the  lay  tithes  ?  In 
short,  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member 
was  so  monstrous,  so  likely  to  lead  to  the 
most  alarming  consequences,  that  it  was, 
he  w^  sure,  quite  impossible  that  the 
House  could,  for  a  moment,  hesitate  as  to 
the  course  which  they  should  pursue  re- 
garding it.  The  hon.  member  liad,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  remarked,  that  the 
session  had  been  wasted  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts to  carry  the  Catholic  question. 
Now,  ihe  greatest  enemy  of  that  question 
could  not  devise  a  surer  means  of  procur- 
ing its  defeat  than  by  causing  to  be  insert- 
ed on  the  journals  of  that  House  a  resolu- 
tion contemplating  the  spoliation  of  the 
Protestant  church  property  next*  session. 
It  was,  he  was  convinced,  the  fear  of  such 
a  proceeding  which  originated  much  of 
the  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims.  He 
was  therefore  rather  pleased  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  afforded  the  House,  an  op- 
portunity of  shewing  how  they  would  meet 
any  such  proposition.  He  was  confident  that 
the  vote  to  which  they  were  about  to  come 
would  tranquillize  any  fears  which  might 
be  entertained  on  the  subject.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  character- 
izing the  motion  as  one  of  the  most  bare- 
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faced  propositions  of  injustice  that  had 
ev:er  beem  subdiitted  to  parliament.  Hib 
firoi  belief  was,  that  to  such  a  resolutioh 
th«  hoPk  member  would  find  few  support- 
ers  in  that  House ;  and  still  fewer  m  the 
country. 

Sir  F,  Burdett  contended,  that  the  rieht 
hon.  gentleman  had  not  applied  hhnself  to 
the  facts  stated  by  his  hon.  friend ;  neither 
had  he  made  out  the  two  propositions  with 
which  he  had  cpmraenced.      The  right 
hon.  gentleman  set  out  with  sayings  that 
to  accede  to  the  motion  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Union. 
But,  in  the  words  of  that  article,  he  found 
nothing  to  warrant  the  argument  founded 
on  them  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
There  was  not  a  single  word  in  it  respect- 
ing tithes :  the  article  only  said,  that  the 
established  church  (meaning  the  religion) 
of  England  should  be  maintained  in  Ine- 
lattd.     Now,  he  would  contend,  that  even 
had  the  words  of  the  article  applied  more 
closely  to  the  subject  under  discussion, 
it  was  competent  to  parliament  to  alter  or 
annul  such  article,  if  necessary,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country :  for  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  contend,  that  articles  should  be 
held  inviolable,'  the  effects  of  which  were 
the  direct  contrary  of  those  intended  by 
the  contracting  parties.    The  article  in 
question  was  not  entitled  to  any  very  ^reat 
veneration  ;  for  the  Union  itself  was  the 
prodtice  of  the  most  shameful,  scandalous, 
indeed,   shameless  corruption,   that  had 
ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  a  nation. 
One  parliament  sold  its  country— another 
parliament  became  the   purchaser — and 
the  sale  was  made  good  by  the  assistance 
of  military  power.    The  article  of  the 
Union,  therefore,  by  no  means  bore  out 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  his  first  argu- 
ment.   With  respect  to  the  other  branch, 
the  sacredness  of  property,  it  was  easy  to 
prove  that  it  was  not  tenable ;  for  he  was 
sure  it  would  not  be  contended,  that  the 
legislature  had  not  the  power  to  effect  a 
modification  of  private  property,  if  neces- 
sary to  the  public  welfare.    For  the  same 
reason,  he  did  not  consider  that  the  pro>- 
perty  of  the  church  should  be  held  more 
sacred ;  but  less  so ;  for  it  was,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  public  property  ;  and, 
therefore,  mere  liable  to  be  dealt  with  for 
the  public  good.    The  payments  to  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  Ireland  were  enor- 
mous ;   while  the  duties  of  that  church 
were  ill  performed.     He  denied  that  the 
Catholic  question  was  connected  with  that 
before  the  House*    They  stood  on  differ- 
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ent  grounds,  and  had  fotally  distinct  ob« 
>jects.  Th6iconcc%si0tt  of  their  tldoiswa^ 
equally  the  right  of  the  CathoK(»,  whedi^r 
the  church  property  of  Ireland  should  be 
reduced  or  not;  and  he  could  not  help' 
^ying>  that  the  established  church  of  Ire- 
land had  placed  itself  in  an  awkward  pre- 
dicament, and  in  «n  invidious  pohit  of 
view,  when  it  set  itself  forward  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  just  claims  of  a  great  majority* 
of  his  majesty's  Irish  subjects.  For  diese 
reasons,  he  could  not  see  how  the  Catho- 
lic question  could  be  mixed  up  with,  or 
injured  by,  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend* 
who  only  wished  to  put  upon  the  reconls 
of  parliament,  a  motion  founded  in  reason, 
and  perfectly  harmless  in  its  nature.  He 
was  convinced  that  no  danger  could  be 
apprehended  from  the  success  of  it ;  and 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  wrong  ' 
in  endeavouring  to  shut  out  all  inquiqr ' 
into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Trant  said,  that  the  hon.  mover 
had  stated  that  the  existence  of  the 
church  of  .Ireland  was  incompatible'  with 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  Ireland. 
Now,  he  for  one,  thought  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  meddled  with  aH  sorts  of  thingv^ 
and  who  did  not  know  much  of  Ireland* 
was  not  a  good  authority,  and  he  should 
not  rely  on  him.  He  had  done  the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation  more  harm 
by  his  resolution  than  ne  had  ever  done  ' 
iteood. 

Mr.  Alderman  WoodzM^  that  his  hon.  , 
friend  did  not  wish  to  despoil  the  church,  ' 
but  for  a  more  equal  distribution  of  its 
amazing  wealth. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  said,  that  the  hon. 
baronet  had  not  shaken  a  single  argument 
of  his  right  hon.  friend.    The  hon.  ba- 
ronet said,  that  the  argument  of  his  right 
hon  friend,  founded  upon  the  article  of 
the  Union,  was  not  tenable,  there  being 
no  mention  made  in  it  of  tithes.    But, 
there  were  other  subjects  similarly  omit- 
ted in  special  articles,  which  were,  never- 
theless,   recognized  in  subsequent  ones.' 
The  act  of  Union  settled  the  mode  by 
which  Ireland  should  be  represented  hi 
tlie  Ho^se  of  Peers,  fixing  the  manner  of  ' 
their  election,  and  specrfying  that  foiiX!  ot 
the  Irish  prelates  should  sit  there  in  rota-  ' 
tion.    The   present  constitution  of  die' 
Irish  church  was  thereby  distinctly  re- 
cognized ;  and  he  wished  to  remind  the 
bon.  baronet,  that  in  the  bill  lately  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  baronet  himself,  the . 
chtirch  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law 
establiiBhed,  was  declared  inviolable.  With 
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regard  to  the  number  of  bishops,  the  hon. 
mover  proposed  to  double  them  up  ;  and 
the  manner  in  Which  he  proposed  to  effect 
that  operati6n  was  a  curious  one.  There 
were  twenty-four  bishops  and  archbishops 
in  Ireland,  and  the  hon.  member  thought 
they  ought  to  be  "  doubled  up"  to  two. 
He  considered  two  quite  enough  ;  but, 
feeling  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  pre- 
judiced House,  he  consented,  in  the  ex- 
cess  of  his  liberality,  to  double  them  up 
to  four.  The  hon.  baronet  admitted,  that 
public  property  was  equally  sacred  with 
private  property :  but  then  he  declared, 
that  he  was  ready  to  support  the  motion, 
considering  it  perfectly  harmless,  as  ap- 
plfed  to  private  property.  Now,  had  the 
hon.  baronet  read  the  resolution  ?  With 
all  the  hon.  baronet's  liberality,  he 
thought  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  too 
much  consideration  for  his  own  private 
property,  to  consent  that  it  should  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  House.  That  resolution  began 
by  stating,  that  **  the  property  of  the 
church  of  Ireland  is  public  property." 
The  hon.  baronet,  he  was  sure,  would  not 
like  that  description  to  be  applied  to  his 
private  property  ;  and,  if  the  property  of 
the  church  was  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  private  property  (which  the 
hoh.  baronet  contended),  then  he  would 
call  upon  him  to  vote  against  the  motion. 
Mr.  Brougham  said,  Tie  did  not  mean 
to  enter  into  the  general  question,  but  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words,  both  to  guard 
himself  from  its  being  supposed  that  he 
differed  from  his  hon.  friend,  and  to  shew 
how  much  beyond  accuracy  those  who 
maintained  that  the  church  property  was 
inviolable,  had  pushed  their  principle.  As 
to  what  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet, that  the  legislature  might  make  the 
same  declaration  as  to  private  property 
which  it  was  proposed  to  make  as  to 
church  property,  he  fully  agreed,  that 
the  legislature  bad  the  power  of  disposing 
even  of  private  property,  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  the  state.  But, 
God  forbid,  that  he  should  contend  that 
the  church  had  the  same  power  over  its 
property  that  individuals  had  over  theirs. 
H^  admitted  the  existence  of  a  church 
known  to  the  law  as  a  corporate  body 
haying  rights,  and  to  wTuch  wrongs  might 
be  done.  But  he  contended,  that  both 
the  mode  of  establishing  church  property 
and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it,  were  very 
different  both  in  argument  and  in  practice, 
froni  the  mode  of  establishing  and  dealing 
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with  private  property.     He.w(Hild.&nl 
say,  that  the  property  of  the  cborch  niM^t 
be  regarded,  in  the  strict.  BCD^e  of  iba. 
word,  as  public  property  »  if  the  churjCb 
were  considered  not  as ,  injiyid^ab  <M>ly». 
but  as  a  large  body  of  2,000  persons,  and 
upwards  having  duties  depending  ei>  their 
situations.     Another  material  di%rence 
between  church  and  private  property  wai^ 
that  the  private  individual  migpt  .do  what 
he  liked  with  his  property :  he. carried  it 
about  with  him  ;  no  person  bad  any  con-  • 
trol  over  it,  except  the  legislajturei.  39 
stated  by  the  hon.  baronet,;  and. of  ibis   : 
he  had  no  right  to  complain,  for  he  gave 
his  assent,  or  was  supposed  ta  give. hie;, 
assent  to  its  measures.    His  private  prox 
perty  was  inseparably  attaehed  to*  hie 
person ;  he  might  transfer  it,  sell  it,  burn 
it,  break  it  up  into  parcels  ;^ in  6boct,.de 
with  it  whatever  he  liked,  without  any 
control,  except  that  imposed  by  eettle-^ 
raents,  and  this  was  the  act  of  a  person 
disposing  of  property  which  be  held  in 
fee.     He  might  bequeath  his  property  by  . 
willy  or  he  might  allpw  jt  to  go.  to  hh    • 
eldest  son,  to  his  nearest,  of  .bloody  or  to.,< 
any  body  he  pleased.    But  to  whoip  could 
the  parson  leave   the   property' of ,. the.  , 
church?  to  the  next  succeeding  .parson,..  ; 
a  person  whom  he  probably  nevev  mbw^. 
and  who  might  be  his  mortel  enemy.  ,He;  ' 
had  no  power  to  dispose  of  thi«  pr(kperty;« 
it  must  go  to  his  successor. .  The  cootKol, . 
therefore,  which  the  church  and  which^ 
individuals  bad  over  their  property,  could 
not  be  called  the  same. — The  next  point  .> 
he  would  mention  should  be  the  conse* 
quences  of  the  legislature  meddling,  with.  . 
private  property,  and  with  the  property. of .' 
the  church.    By  taking  away  the  pro|>erty  v 
of  an  individual,  he  was  ileprived  of  hie.-, 
means   of  providing  for  his,  ftmily  and 
children.    But,  if  the  legislature. weve  to 
say  to  the  priest  of  ^omeparjsht  oontaisiPf 
ing  6ve  hundred  Catholics  e^diOne  Fion 
testant,  <<  Aft;er  you  are  dead,. tbi|r6.aball. 
be  no  longer  any  parson, in. this  pariah,*'  ; 
who  would  be  injured  by  this  j.  A  |ienoA 
who  never  enjoyed  it. .  Way  .tbetejn  this  . 
case  the  sam^  injuryJn£LiQ|^d,iaa.<|n .Abet, 
other  ?    In  the  one  qa^e,,  yoa  deprivft  a.  . 
wife  and  children  of  tha  Queant  of /Inhsiftr . . 
ence;  but,  iii  the  other,.,thene.U  ikobeay. 
to  suffer  but  an  unknoiv!9,  audti.pethape,,' 
unborn  parson.    There  was».tber|(fQre»  sa- 
analogy  between  the  two  casei^^Thelastr . 
difference  he  would,  mentioOtj  anditwaa. 
an  important  one,  wa9,.,that4)rivatapdro<i» . 
petty  was  held  on  no.conditiMa  whatevi^  . 
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there  waf  no  duty  imposed  or  annexed  to 
the  enjoyoaent  of  the  right ;  but  the  church 
cohsisted  of  two  thousand  office-bearersi 
clothed  with  a  sacred  character ;  indeed, 
extremely  useful  to  the  state — a  body  of 
men,  set  a  part  for  a  particular  service, 
but  who  received  their  property  on  con- 
dition of  perforining  these  services,  ful- 
filling these  duties,  and  who  might  be  sti- 
pendiaries, or  who  might  be  paid  by  sala- 
ries, instead  of  tithes  and  land,  as  they 
were  in  roost  of  the  countriies  of  Europe. 
But,  it  had  suited  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try to  pay  them  by  tithes.  This  did  not 
make  them  different  from  other  public  of- 
ficers, or  other  public  servants.  There 
was  no  sort  of  analogy,  then,  between 
church  property  and  private  property, 
which  should  lead  to  the  conclusion,'  that 
the  former  possessed  the  same  sort  of  in- 
violability as  the  latter.  The  church' re- 
ceives its  property  for  the  performance  of 
certain  services,  but  private  property  was 
held  unconditionally.  As  well  might  the 
pay  of  the  army,  as  the  property  of  the 
church,  be  called  inviolable  and  private 
property.  The  tirmy  was  a  corporate 
body,  larger,  indeed,  and  more  numerous 
than  he  wished  it  to  be-^it  was  a  great 
public  body — it  had  Chelsea  Hospital,  and 
the  navy  had  Greenwich  Hospital,  richly 
endowed  with  land,  for  the  use  of  the 
navy  under  certain  conditions ;  but,  was 
it  ever  supposed  that  either  of  these 
bodies  could  regard  their  pay  or  the  pro- 
perty of  these  hospitals  as  theirs,  and  to 
be  held  inviolably  sacred  ?  He  contended 
that  the  property  of  the  church  was  con- 
ferred by  the  state  for  the  performance  of 
certain  services,  and  that  the  legislature 
might  deal  with  it,  when  it  was  necessary, 
for  the  benefit  both  of  the  church  and  the 
«tate.    In  this  opinion,  he  agreed  with 

•the  hoB.  member  for  Westminster ^After 

shewing  that  church  property  might  be 
-disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  country, 
lie  would  proceed  to  inquire  into  what  the 
legislature  had  done  with  regard  to  church 
property.  Without  going  backto  the  period 
of  the  Reformation--^without  adverting 
io  the  appropriation  of  the  property  of  the 
monasteries  —  without  even  saying  any 
thing  of  the  abolition  of  tithes  in  Scotland ; 
where  dthes  had  formerly  existed  till  they 
were  abolishdd  bv  the  act  of  Charles  the 
1st.  Passing  by  all  these  reinote  examples, 
lie  woold  just  ask  what  had  been  done 
with  churdi  property  in  Ireland?  Had 
the  House  foi^otten  that  the  parliament 
of  Jireland  passed  m  act  depriving  the 


church  of  Ireland  r  of  all  the  tithe  o€ 
agistment,  and  that  this  act  was  incor- 
porated with  the  Union?  By  this  act, 
the  church  was  deprived  of  all  the  tithe 
from  grass  land,  to  the  benefit  of  the  more 
opulent,  and  to  the  injury' of  the  poorer 
classes.  VThen  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
pointed  out  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  Union,  he  should  not  have  forgotten 
that  unless  this  spoliation  of  the  Irish 
church  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
Union  it  would  not  have  been  carried. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  should  refer  to  the  Union  for 
the  inviolability  of  church  property,  when 
this  spoliation  was  recorded  in  that  Union, 
and  when  he  paid  so  little  regard  to  the 
promises  held  forth  at  the  Union,  that 
the  Catholics  should  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  as  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  ^ 
and  that  Catholic  emancipation  should  be 
granted.  Were  not  these  pledged  given 
to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  by  the  marquis 
Cornwallis,  a  nobleman  notorious  for 
good  faith  — >  pledges  in  which  the  then 
Secretary  for  Ireland  concurred  ?  It  was 
true  they  were  given  in  private  ;  but  being 
so  given  to  leading  public  cliaracters,  they 
were  as  binding  as  any  public  declarations. 
And  yet  these  pledges,  without  which  the 
Union  could  never  have  been  accomplished, 
remained  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
unredeemed.  But,  what  s^id  the  very 
article  of  Union  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  laid 
such  particular  stress  ?  It  was  a  provision 
to  maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the 
Protestant  establishment  of  Ireland.  The 
faith,  he  trusted,  the  established  church 
would  continue  to  maintain  as  steadfastly 
as  they  did  its  wealth.  But,  what  had 
faith  to  do  with  money  ?  He  trusted  the 
bishops  would  preserve  the  faith  of  the 
church  with  as  much  tenacity  as  they  now 
struggled  for  the  tithes,  even  though  it 
should  happen  that  they  should  not  re- 
ceive the  latter.  Much  had  been  said  of 
the  compact  of  the  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  its  inviolability. 
Yet,  who  that  looked  at  the  previous 
Union  between  Scotland  and  England, 
but  must  be  convinced,  that  it  was  inci- 
dental to  such  treaties  or  engagements 
to  be  subjected  to  the  future  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature  ?  In  the  Scottish 
compact,  though  many  of  the  provisions 
were  left  open  to  the  future  deliberation 
of  the  united  parliament,  yet  there  was 
one  on  which,  from .  many  considerations 
of  local  circumstances,  ^om*  feudal  at- 
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tachments,  from  personal  feelings,  the  tribation 
compact  of  Union,  was  precise  and  most 
strict— it  was  the  institution  of  heritable 
jurisdiction,  which,  though  guarded  by 
such  barriers  from  interference,  was,  forty 
years  after,  abolished  by  the  enactment 
of  the  legislature  — abolished,  because 
they  were  felt  to  be  more  oppressive  to 
the  vassal  than  beneficial  to  the  lord. 
The  language  of  the  statute  of  repeal 
was,  that  they  were  worse  than  useless— 
that  they  were  pernicious.  He  was  free 
to  admit,  that  witn  regard  to  those  religious 
feelings,  which  were  always  intermixed 
with  respect  to  the  church  property,  he 
would  proceed  with  delicacy ;  but  though 
that  might  afford  an  argument  against 
any  precipitate  course,  it  offered  none 
against  an  inquiry  which  merely  sousht 
for  information.  Taking  the  state  of  that 
church  in  Ireland— viewing  the  state  of 
the  population,  who,  though  obliged  to 
support  it,  receifed  no  benefit  from  It- 
it  was  most  monstrous  to  say,  that  such  a 
system  should  never  undergo  legislative 
revision.  As  to  the  claims  of  the  invio- 
lability of  the  property,  was  any  man  so 
romantic  as  to  expect  that  any  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  (question  of  tithes  would 
satisfy  every  individual  clergyman  ?  And 
Eret,  if  all  were  not  satisfied,  it  was  a  spo- 
lation  of  property  as  to  the  individual,  as 
much  as  if  the  whole  were  discontented. 
They  were  all  agreed,  that  that  would  be 
a  most  extravagant  length  to  which  any 
opposition  to  the  relief  of  the  tithe  system 
could  be  pushed.  He  had  seen  an  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  glebe  lands  of 
Ireland,  which  stated  that  property  to  be 
160,600L  a-year,  independently  of  the 
renewal'  of  leases.  That  estimate  he 
thought  to  be  correct.  Was  it  not  natural 
therefore,  to  require  information,  whether 
,or  not  some  arrangement  might  be  made 
by  parliament  calculated  to  secure  the 
stability  of  the  church,  by  removing  the 
very  natural  dislike  which  the  great  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  must  feel  towards  such 
an  establishment  ?  ^  That  establishment 
stood  on  very  different  grounds  from  the 
church  of  this  country.  In  this  country 
down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  tithes 
were  applied  to  four  different  purposes- 
first,  the  remuneration  of  the  bishop; 
secondly,  the  allowance  to  the  parson ; 
next,  the  repairs  of  the  church;  and, 
lastly,  the  support  of  the.  poor.  In .  an 
evil  hour,  the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  by 
throwing  on  the  people  the  whole  relief 
of  the  poor^  had  interfered  with  that  dis- 
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He  threw  out  these  views 
of  the  subject  as  proper  questions  to  be 
hereafter  considered.  He  should  recom- 
mend to  his  hon.  friend,  to  withdraw  his 
first  resolution,  which,  though^true,  did  not 
bear  on  the  question,  and  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  second  re- 
solution. 

Afteir  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Hume,  in 
reply!  the  first  resolution  was  negatived 


without  a  division.  The  House  then 
divided  on  the  second  resolution :  Ayes 
37 ;  Noes  126 ;  Majority  89J 


I 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS.      . 
Thursday^  June  16. 

Conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somxr- 
SET— Petition  of  Mr.  Burnett.]  Mr* 
Brougfiam  said,  he  had  a  petition  to  pre- 
sent from  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett, .  oi  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  stated  sundry 
proceedings  regarding  the  government  of 
that  colony,  which  were  highly  deserving 
the  consideration  of  the  House.  He  would 
open  to  the  House  the  facts  stated  in  the 
petition,  and  would  then  lay  it'on  the  table, 
premising  thus  niuch — that  he'  did  not  in- 
tend/to make  himself  liable  for  the  truth 
of  the  petitioner's  statements.  He  had, 
however,  made  such  inquiries  of  the  peti- 
tioner respecting  his  statements  as  had 
convinced  him,  upm  the  tests  to  which  he 
had  put  the  petitioner's  accuracy,  that  he 
was  at  least  consistent  in  the  story  he  told. 
He  would  state  the  facts  of  the  petition  as 
they. had  been  stated  to  him,  and  would 
then  leave  the  House  to  deal  as  it  chose 
with  the  .  allegations  of  the  petitioner. 
,[The  learned  gentleman  then  stated  the 
facts  of  the  petition,  which  will  be  found 
subjoined.]  Assuredly  this  was  a  subject 
which  ou^ht  to  be  inquired  into.  Indeed, 
if  he  beheved  that  he  had  evidence  to 
prove  any  of  these  allegations,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  impeach  lord  Charles 
Somerset.  But,  he  could  not  help  believ- 
ing that  Mr.  Burnett  must  be  altogether 
mistaken.  Undoubtedly,  however,  he  had 
told  him  the  same  story  that  he  told  in 
the  petition.  He  would  add  only  one  ob- 
servation. A  commission  had  been'  ap- 
pointed to  go  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
alleged  grievances  of  that  colony.  Un- 
fortunately one  of  the  members  of  that 
commission  had  been  prevented  by  illness 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  inquiry.  This 
circumstance  had,  of  course,  occasioned 
some  delay.  He  hoped,  nevertheless,  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  they  should 
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have  a  rqiohYrbm  the  taro  rtttnaining 
eotnmiMionen^. 

Bfr.  Witmt  -HotioH  iAid»  diat  the  caie 
0f  the  t)etitiotfer  Iras  one  of  some  notorie- 
tj»  and  in  aU  probabilHy  the  report  of  the  [ 
commisshmers  woqM  reffir  to  it.  If  tfte  '' 
dun^jer^errtrad,  in  "God's  ntoie  let  them 
be  resularly  made  and  proved.  There 
seetneStabea  certfl/hi  decree  ofconspi- 
racjT  fTtvmliUg  againkrford  C.  Sooaerset. 
Bot  the  petition  profesMAg  to  be  agatbst 
"the  governor  went  agai^t  the  coOstitueb- 
ey  of  all  the  judicial  sfniiboritia ;  and  it 
was  unfiiir  not  to  distinguish,  in  such  a 
complaint,  between  the  aits  of  the  go?- 
emorand  the  defects  of  the  Dutch  law.  He 
was  net  responsible  lor  the  want  of  fafeili- 
.ties  for  complaints  against  the  law  and 
-•nlheriiiet  oelbre  tne  commissioned. 
Thejr  were  aent  out  to  inquire,  not  into 
eierj  ease  ef  grievance,  but  to  discover 
tiie  easiest  and  safest  ntethod  of  bringing 
abeotaapeedy  amelioratioBof  the  whole 
8]rstem  of  govemmetat  in  thai  colony. 
The  House  ought  to  be  aware  of  petitions 
Wfged  on  individual  suggestion  against 
persons  holding  high  and  responsible  situs- 
ttona  ^mdcr  the  government,  and  within 
tlM  regular  control  of  parliament* 

Mr.  Barmg  said,  that  the  allegations  of 
thi  petifioii  were  of  so  grave  a  natut^, 
Asl  it  waa  the  dotv  of  government  to  as- 
«Main  their  truth  or  Msehoed.  What 
teffoae  especially  to  draw  the  attention  of 
Ae  House  to^  was  the  sort  of -government 
to  whibh  some  of  eof  colonm,  were  at 
present  subject.  The  prindnles  on  which 
those  colonies  w^  govemea  wer^  those 
of  ihe  Spanish,  and  not  those  of  the 
fingKshlaww  While  the  govenral^etttorthe 
Capb  was  adumbistered  upon  tho  existing 
despotic  prindiptei^  wfiefhler  lord  C. 
AoBsers^  or  kaj  other  individual  were  the 
gisifelviar,  the  system  of  government  must 
M  «  had  one.  It  was  indiipensabler  to 
oonlrider  a^d  reiise  those  pifncitides ;  and 
Msew  tlie  various  iaitructtons  which  had 
beifvgivenrio  thb  ebmirissrMieb,  fie  hoped 
it  fMsone^  to  dtamine  and  report  hct#  fk^ 
It  might  be  expedient  and  practicable  t6 
ostabhsh  something  like  representation  in 
Ihe  <)o)ony. 

Mri  EUhe  said^  that  ^^vemmerfe  ought 
certainly  tb  e^ta  revision  of  thb  colo- 
nidi  law.  Most  of  the  colonies  were 
governed  by  some  system  now  got  into 
dtifite  in  ti^r  cbuntHes  from  which  the  laws 
were  derived^  In  the  Preaoh  Minnies, 
thd  old  Bourbon  law  prevaied,  though  that 
tras  rejected  at  boaaoja  liwur  of  the  code 


Napoleon.  And  now  upon  a  caise  of  any 
corinplexity,  even  the  French  themselves 
could  not  a^^e  upon  the  proper  interpie- 
tktfon  of  it.  Another  great  evil  in  matteirs 
of  Colonial  law,  was  the  fluctuation  of  the 
orders  in  council,  which  strangely  un- 
settled it. 

Mr.  Brod^ham  said,  that,  bj  moving ')o 
rijftr  the  petition  to  a  select  commfttee,  Jc 
seeded  that  be  should  be  doing  that  which 
best  suit^  ttie  views  of  all  parties,  ^rdp. 
Sbniefiet  bught  hot  to  be  the  sport  alod 
victith  bf  Charges  Tooselv  ventilated  in  t&ot 
Hotise.  Lord  C*  Sbhi^rset  QUjgjht  to  qhal- 
l6n^e  infveiti^atToh,  and  gbvemnie^  odght 
to' wish  fbr  it.  He  would  for  the  present 
content  hhnself  with  havrbg  the  petiUon 
Udd  oln  the  table  and  pointed. 

The  ^titioh  was  read,  knd  wSis  its  fol- 
Ibws:-^  

<<  To  the  honourable  the  Coniiiiaas  af 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britwi 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assembled. 
The  Petition  of  Bishop  Burnett,  ef 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gent. 

<<  Most  respectfully  shbwetb.  That  yoor 
petitioner,  in  the  year  1820,  was  induced 
to  embark  considerable  capital  in  an  agrf- 
ciihiirall  undertSline  in  the  district  of 
Albttiiy,'  Cape  bf  Good  Hope,  the  pro- 
|;f^l'6f  which  ufndertfting  was  great^ 
rnipi^ddQ  by  the  colbnliil  Jutnorities  refitt- 
ing fiftU  tb^  assistance  so  Ilberatly  ei^- 
tchodlid  to  thie  eihigraofts  then  Ibcatii^  iii 
the;  di^tdct;  contrary  to  the  ^firess  til- 
i^bices  of  the  und^r  colonial  secretary, 
that  your  petitioner  should  receive  the 
utbost  assistance  in  the  event  of  his  not 
burchetiing  the  government  with  the  ex- 
peni^e  of  transporting  a  party  of  settlers 
m  aid  of  his  undertaking. 

**  ThiLtf  after  an  expenditure  bf  n^ore 
than  20,000  rix  dollars,  durjng  ybiir  ped- 
tibnefs  first  yearns  en&rprize,  upon  a 
Arm  hired  bf  one  Robert' tfart,  (or  the 
cultivatloti'  ^f  gre^n  forage,  expressly  at 
th^  stiggestlbn  of  lie\it.-col!.  Somerset. 
fit)ni  wnenc^  His  first  year's  returns  haa 
bWrt'Wtimdt6afrodiY,0W)to  10,000  dbf- 
\Afii  his  etiierpYiie  wis  utterly  frustrated 
byp^m^Hty  in  tHe  cbhiinlkUriat,  by  pre^ 
ferehcfe  to  the  tifiilitllrT  grbwers  bf  fora^. 
and  by  trespasses  or  the  Cape  Colonial 
cavalry. 

**  That  your  petitioner  hkd  then  re- 
ctintf^  been  the  abcidental  medium  of  tfti- 
dicating  th^  chairaicter  of  captain  Stacken* 
Strom,  lianddrost^  of  GraaffRebet,  from 
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IterMmiod^  nB  retbtibg'  hiai  from  a  0004^ 
mwqr,  tie  aim  of  whidi  waB^  to  degrade 
MM'  m  bit  vigiiMACf  and  ^Ktplace  him 
IVoMi  the  tt^^ttac y^  as  a  re&reDce  to  the 
pipeeeediDtfS  of  a  comt  of  inquifj^  held  al 
Itei  period  ttpon  the  conduct  w  captaw 
-  Siaoken9troU  #itt  olearlj  establifh ;  aod 
Aflt  your  peticiMiery  in  ceawqiieiiGe  of 
tills  oeeurrence,  bacmiie  fbrthvitn  olbnexiM 
o«s  to  the  coleiiial  govemmetic 

**  That  before  the  exfMrathm  of  the 
tbote-steted' period^  the  said  RobestHart 
eemmenoed  proceediiigi  at  lair,  mnasi 
yom  petitioner  hr  the  reeevep^  of  900 
tfiKdellars,  abdaoci  irfacoeaiit  (although 
ytpttr  petitioner  had  expended  so  much 
lafoaejapoti  hirpteitiista),  and  proceeded 
dkriough  fmtvM  ef  law  wkli  which  jonr 
petitioner  was  totally  onae^iiainted  to 
ludgnieBl/  NbiwithtftaDdme  your  pets* 
tioner  hadtendered  a  bona  6ae  okim  upea 
tlie  eemtniMMiat  fbr  forage  sonplied  the 
Capeeatahy^  ind  tbwfecegnited  b^  its 
dommaBder)  cdptainSomorset,  m Kaeida* 
ties  of  thit  judgtiiem,  it  was  iUMn^iately 
Mlowed  up  by  a  puhlieation  of  bis  iasoU 
^fiey,  aira  the  whMa  of  Ms  property  was 
ftrilArith  adt^ftsed  Ibr  sale. 

<'  thai  the  sale  was  nerertheiess  as  aN 
Mtr^i#ily  sospeoded  by  the  colonial  gesenw 
aac»iH,  as-ifc  Md  been  iltegaliy  ihreatenedi 
and  that  in  spfite  ef  every  remonstrance  oe 
Uktf  subject  on  tlie  part  of  your  petitaener, 
die  proce^diags  hi  this  instance  were  left 
In  complete  abeynnce  for  wperiod  of  two 
yeava,  notwitbstandihg  the  public  judicial 
dedaraiion  of  m  cdmmaisioa  of  circuit 
idiottt  the  middle  of  that  period^  that  these 
proeeedinge  weve  ie  error,  and  that  your 
petitioner  was'not  faMd^enu* 

^  That  wkh'  a  view  to  eempel  itome* 
thing  lihe  deeiifon>on  tlie  past  of  the  co- 
lorfial  gOvemmeASr yoor  petittonery  on  the 
4rf\^tA  of  the  ensemg  cemroissioar  of  cir- 
tMiit,  insCHuied  pvoeeedinfa  both  against 
Robert  HarvanJ^  ihe\Ptobrte  Sequestrator 
for  their  ill^jal  andeppressit e  conduct  in 
this  partioulbr^  jwCify  ing  Ms  process  more 
etpeciaNy  (Vet&  the  public  declaration  of 
the  preoeding  ceinmi8sian»  that  the^ 
proceeding*  #ei«'  akojjtoier  illegal  and 
"feilitiOQs* 

'  **  That  your  pelltioa0r#sii  onlvetelly 
^etttidered  an  il||gf9eMd  md  persecuted 
inae»  whom  the  eolonial  goternment  had 
-dMetmined  to  eruflfi  {  bift  that  the  fla- 
grancy  of  its  injuntice- had  attained  such* 
^^kgree  oTnoretiety,  that  the  arriral  of 
iMe  last  ciottinitsslon  of  chreuit  was  hailed 
4)y  the  whole  hideiiendent  population  of 
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the  district  as  the  certain  period  of  hia 
triumph  from  its  fears  ef  a  rigid  scrutiny 
by  the  commissioners  of  inauiry,  if  not 
mm  its  judicial  integrity.  1  bat  the  pro* 
eeedings  of  this  commission  were  never- 
thelest  8  departure  from  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  as  well  as  justice,  and  so 
palpably  partial  and  corrupt,  as  to  occa- 
sion general  attoaishmeoi  and  disgust 
tlmiugboat  the  district,  «id  a  current 
opinion  that  the  decisions  of  this  eomiQif  # 
Bion  were  dictated  by  the  coloniid  govem-fc 
meet  prior  to  the  investigattoii  t)f  thehr 
relative  coses. 

**  That  such  intolerable  oppression,  in« 
▼olvin^  no  lets  an  issue  than  the  Utter 
demolition  of  your  petitioner's  prospects 
in  the  ooicny,  inductd  him,  .from  impera** 
tise  duty  to  himsMf  and  the  public,  to 
represent  his  case  in  %  memorial  to  his 
excellency  the  governor,  with  a  bona^de 
view  of  obtaining  inouiry  and  redress^Ht 
prooteding  warsantea  by  the  laws  of  aU 
civi^aed  ttates,  andjespeciidly  justified  by 
thosd  of  his  native  eeuntrv. 

"  Thathis  OkceUenoy,  aJtogelher  slight- 
ing the  prayer  of  your  petitioner's  memo* 
rial,  or  instituting  any  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  ^cj^ges  he  bad  adduced 
a^nst  theooiiMmissionerB,  placed  it  forthh 
wtth  in  the  hands  of  Ms  majesty's  fiaeal, 
wHir  orders  te  cotnmence  criminal  pro- 
etediogs^  thereon,  and.  a  prosecution  for 
libel  was  begun  accordingly.  That  as  no 
lex  loci  was  applicable  to  your  peUtioBer*a 
casor  no  Boyish  statute  or  Dutch  decree, 
noc(  even  lommary  dnactment  of  a  Cape 
ptodaasation,  his  msjetty's  fiscal  ob- 
tained his  conviction  upon  his  ewn  un« 
warranted  assixnpiioi)  of  Roman  practice, 
bpt^  eontrary.to  the  lawsof  the  ten  tables, 
eed  of  the  pandecu  of  Justiniasv  the  ac- 
knowledged bases  of  that  code  by  which 
the  Batavian  repuUic  and  its  provinces 
had  hitherto  been  governed,  and  your 
petitioner  was  sentenced  to  five  years' 
baniAhment  from  the  colony. 

^  That  during  the  course  of  this  prose- 
cution, which  was  vexatiously  protracted 
by  the  illegd  retention  of  papers  neces- 
sary to  your  petitioner's  defence,  his  house 
iraa  invadev  by  bis  majestjr's  fiscal,  and 
attendants,  under  the  sancuon  of  his  ex- 
cMIency's  warrant,  and  his  papers  seized 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  implicating  him 
in  the  promulgation  of  a  charge  against 
^s  excellency,  of  baring  committed  an 
unspeakable  atrocity  with  his  reputed  son, 
the  physician  to  his  household^  a  pro- 
oeedmg  as  untjustifiable  as  the  grounds  ^f 
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il  were  visionanr,  do  doubt  now  exitting 
in  the  miocU  of  the  Capetown  colonists 
that  it  was  prepared^  afBxed,  and  with- 
drawoy  in  a  aesperate  exigence  of  his  ex- 
cellency's anpopuhirity,  by  a  person 
named  Jones,  but  better  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Oliver^  the  spy. 

*<  Tbat>  contrary  to  your  petitioner's 
sentence,  he  was  lefl  at  large  subsequent 
to  his  conviction,  and  that  while  engaged 
in  preparations  for  his  return  to  England, 
Becessarily  unaccompanied  by  his  family, 
and  still  appellant  in  nine  causes  before 
the  court  of  justice,  his  house  was  again 
beset,  and  hb  papers  seized  by  the  fiscal, 
without  the  exhibition  of  any  charge,  or 
upon  any  other  authority  than  his  excel- 
lency's caprice;  and  though  entirely  in- 
nocent of  any  offence  against  the  colonial 
government  collectively,  or  any  member 
comprising  it,  be  was  compelled,  from  the 
alarming  suggestions  of  his  friends,  to 
seek  concedroent  and  withdraw  himself 
from  the  further  persecution  of  his  excel- 
lency. Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  chief  justice  and  the  fiscal,  he  ulti- 
mately embarked,  and  on  the  22Dd  of  last 
December  quitted  the  colony. 

<<  It  will  t>e  apparent,  that  in  present* 
ing  such  a  statement  of  grievances  to  your 
honoturable  House,  through  the  vehicle  of 
a  petition,  your  petitioner  must  necessarily 
be  restricted  to  a  very  imperfect  develope- 
ment  of  four  years  unceasing  injustice  and 
persecution ;  but  he  is  fully  prepared  to 
substantiate  every  allegation  he  has  ad- 
vanced, as  well  as  charges  of  a  more  seri- 
ous description,  against  his  excellency  the 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
should  such  evidence  be  reqiured  of  him. 

<*^  In  illustrating  the  character  of  judi- 
cial procedure  at  the  Cape,  your  petitioner 
most  respectfully  craves  the  attention  of 
your  honourable  House  to  the  extraordi- 
nary contrast  of  his  case  with  that  of  Mr. 
Lancelot  Cooke's,  a  most  respectable 
merchant  of  Cape-town,  who  was  tried 
for  precisely  the  same  offence — that  of 
impugning  the  conduct  of  a  public  func- 
tionary^ in  his  application  for  redress  of 
grievance,  but  with  the  imputed  super- 
addition  of  having  given  his  memorial 
publicity — the  greatest  possible  ag^^raTa- 
tion,  or  rather  the  chler  essential  m  the 
construction  of  libel— an  offence  not  even 
charged  against  your  petitioner :  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  stood  neuter  with  the  colonial 
government,  was  nevertheless  acquitted  ; 
your  petitioner,  unfortunately,  not  in  this 
predicament,  was  condemned.     Nor,  your 


petitioner  roost  bumUy  submiti, 
pure  and  unbiassed  judgment  be  looked 
for  in  causes  of  appcMd  to  his  excetteneyt 
where  a  malus  animus  may  be  said  natu* 
rally  to  exist,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dutch- 
man Dure,  who  succeeded  in  cauaes 
wherein  he  was  appellant  to  bis  excel- 
lency, shortly  afler  the  purchase  of  one  of 
his  excellencv*s  horses  for  10,000  dollars^ 
which  died  auer  payment  and  before  deli- 
very from  the  stables. 

*«  That  your  petitioner,  in  comtnon  witb 
his  brother  colonisu,  has  been  rooob  ag- 
grieved by  the  extraordinary  fliictuatioa 
of  the  colonial  rate  of  exchange,  which 
has  sinjpilarly  proved  at  higher  discouoi 
when  his  excellen^  has  had  occasioe  to 
draw,  than  when  he  has  found  it  expe- 
dient to  remit— -an  evil  that  weuld  wm 
less  injurious  operation  if  his  exceUency's 
salarywas  paid  in  colonial  currency. 

<'  That  should  your  honourable  Hooae 
suppose  the  commissariat  department  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  governed 
by  the  ordinary  regulations,  your  peti- 
tioner most  respectfully  begs  leave  t» 
disabuse  your  honourable  Hoote  of  such 
opinion;  the  iupplies  in  the  district  o^ 
Albany  having  been,  up  to  the  arrival  of 
the  commissioners  of  inquh'y,  derived  front 
private  tender  only.  Hence  the  enormous 
price  of  28  stirers  and  a  fraction  paid  to 
the  bailiff  of  the  Somerset  estabhabmeoi 
per  ration  for  the  troops  on  the  frontier, 
which  your  petitioner  would  gladljr  have 
contributed  at  10  stivers  per  ratioa— 4 
circumstance  that,  waving  even  the  sus- 
picion of  peculation  in  the  enormous  ba- 
lances of  profit,  must  neoessarilr  enrich 
the  colonial  at  the  expense  of  the  home 
treasury,  and  which,  by  exclnding  com- 
petition, paralyies  the  eferts  of  the  settler 
m  the  onl;^  profitable  vent  for  his  industry. 

*'  That  in  the  abandonment  of  Bathorst, 
and  the  determined  Opposition  of  bis  ex- 
cellency to  the  wise  and  paternal  measures 
of  sir  Kufane  Shaw  Donkin,  the  interests 
of  the  settlers  were  directiy  compromised 
without  any  regard  to  consequences,  froea 
which  they  have  scarcely  yet  recovered; 
while  in  the  cultivation  of  green  forage 
by  the  military,  and  the  substitution  dT 
the  Hottentot  regiment  for  troops  of  tW 
line,  as  a  protecting  force  on  the  frontier, 
yonr  petitioner  and  his  brother  cohmista 
have  experienced  evils  of  grievotis  mag- 
nitude and  pressure. 

**  That  in  the  constitution  of  the  jnfi- 
cial  body  at  the  Cape,  none  of  those  sa^ 
guards  are  perceptible  which  ensure  to 
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Am  subject  tbe  flow  of  aDpoUutod  jot- 
tieOt  its  present  organization  consiating 
ibr  ibe  isost  part  of  ditplaeed  Landdroats* 
auid  one  retired  Engliah  coininissary»  all 
iWBOfable  at  ihe  pliature  of  his  excel- 
Itfocy,  and  contequently  susceptible  of 
amputati4in«  wbich  will  be  apparent  to 
yosur  hooQuraUe  House. 

M  That  your  petitioner,  so  far  from  de- 
siring to  agitate  an^r  question,  which  might 
|rlance  at  the  eligibility  of  lord.Chanes 
Somerset  to  his  ^avernment,  has  spared 
jso  effort  ,to  obtain  a  moderate  redress 
Irom  earl  Bathurst*s  department;  but  that 
that  departaaent,  throughout  its  whole 
correspondence,  baa  projected  so  many 
obstacles  and  delays^  and  manifested  so 
little  sympathy  for  the  unwarrantable  ag- 
ipressioos  your  petitioner  has  sustained, 
-that  be  is  compelledto  throw  himself  upon 
Ibe  justice  of  your  honourable  House. 

**  Your  petitioner  therefore  prays,  that 
your  honourable  House  will  cause  an  in- 
OMiry  to  be  instituted  into  the  conduct  of 
£»rd  .Cluurles.  Somerset  and  the  colonial 
juitborities  at  the  Cape»  and  extend  to 
ycHir  petitioMr  ancb  .protection  and  re- 
press as  to  your  honounible  House  may 
ifleem  meet.    And  your  petitioner,  &cJ^ 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

DsPOBTATioir  ov  Msssas.  Leceske 

▲KD  ESCOFFXRY  FROM  JAMAICA.]      The 

Speaker  having  called  on  Dr.  Lushiogton 
to  bring  forward  his  motion  relative  to  the 
Deportation  of  two  persons  of  colour 
from  Jamaioa» 

Mr.  fVUmot  HarUm  roa|»  and  address- 
ing the  boo.  and  learned  member  across 
the  table,  inquired  what  were  the  precise 
■ature  and  objects  of  tbe  motion. 

Dr«  Lmhinglton  said,  that  his  object 

aMf  to  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
ect  committee  to  inquire  into  the  griev- 
ance of  which  he  complained ;  and  he  did 
aot  think  that  after  the  discussions  al- 
ready had  upon  itf  his  hon.  friend  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  course  which 
be  meant  to  pursue.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  then  proceeded  with  bis  motion. 
Tbe  papers  fpr  which  he  had  moved,  had, 
■  he  said,  been  printed  some  ten  days  a^o, 
and  be  felt  justified  in  fixing  the  earliest 
open  day  after  that,  for  the  discussion  of 
.  tnia  question.  It  was  of  the  first  import- 
ance^ to  our.  colonies  in  general,  and  to 
the  island  of  Jamaica  in  particular,  that 
the  most  scrutinizing  ana  impartial  in<^ 
veatjgation  should  take  place  in  tbe  case 
lo  yhiGb  be  was  about  to  call  the  atten- 


tion of  the  House«->acase  which  enhibited 
one  of  the  greatest  outrages  that  could  be 
committed  on  British  subjects. 

It  was  pretty  generally  known,  that  the 
population  of  Jamaica  consisted  of  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  blacks,  thirty- 
six  thousand  free  men  of  colour,  and 
twenty-fi?e  thousand  whites.  Now  tbe 
House  would  be  surprised  to  bear  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  grievances  and 
disabilities  under  which  these  thirty-six 
thousand  free  men  of  colour  laboured. 
Previous  to  the  year  1813,  there  existed 
a  law  to  prevent  any  white  man  from 
leaving  more  than  2,(KX)/.  to  a  person  of 
colour,  even  though  that  person  should 
be  his  own  son.  The  free  people  of  colour 
were  not  permitted  to  navigate  their  own 
vessels  along  the  coasts  of  the  island ;  and 
they  were  not  admitted  to  give  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice,  in  cases  where  white 
persons  were  parties.  In  1813,  these 
particular  restrictions,  so  repugnant  to 
every  principle  of  justice,  were  removed; 
but  others  still  remain,  and  are  in  full 
operation  at  this  very  time,  depriving  the 
numerous  and  loyal  free  coloured  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica,  of  rights  which  ought  to 
be  equally  enjoyed  by  every  free  4Dnan. 

Amongst  the  most  odious  and  oppres* 
sive  of  the  disabilities  under  whicn  this 
class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  atill  labours, 
will  be  found,  the  disability  to  serve  on 
juries,  disqualification  for  office,  depriva- 
tion of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  de- 
ficiency law,  which  excludes  them  from 
any  situation  of  profit  or  respectability 
on  the  estate  of  a  white  person.  The 
free  coloured  inhabitant  of  Jamaica  is 
compelled  to  pay  his  full  share  of  all 
public  burthens,  but  he  is  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  which  others 
receive  out  of  those  revenues;  nor 
does  he  derive  the  benefit  he  ought  from 
the  funds  allotted  to  Education.  There 
is  another  most  odious  and  unjust  distinc- 
tion, under  the  act  of  1799,  entitled  tbe 
Alien  act.  By  this  act,  the  alien  of  colour 
may  be  triecf  by  the  evidence  of  slaves  ^ 
against  a  white  alien  such  evidence  is 
not  received. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  a 
large  body,  increasing  in  wealth  and  in- 
telligence, should  forever  submit  insilence 
to  restrictions  so  unjust  and  degrading, 
founded  upon  np  other  principle,  resting 
on  no  other  basis,  than  the  darkness  of 
the  colour  with  which  the  God  of  Nature 
has  distinguished  their  skin.  With  patience 
the  n(U>st  exemplary,  with  loyalQr  never 
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impeaclied,  they  have  -kmg  oddured'Aifar 
grievances ;  but  tiuit  sense  of  injustice, 
whicli  18  innate  in  the  bosom  or  everjr 
human  being;  that  feeling  whidt  stimu- 
lates a))  mankind  to  endeavour  to  remove 
evils  and  altain  a  happier  state*  induced 
them  to  make  another  effort  to  acquire, 
for  themselves  and  their  ofispring,  a  larger 
share  of  the  blessings  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  to  raise  themselves  and 
their  class  from  the  degradatioQ  into  which 
the  colonial  system  had  sunk  them.  And, 
as  their  object  was  in  itself  just  and 
laudable ;  so  were  the  measures  pursued 
fo^  its  attainment  the  most  respectful  to 
the  colonial  authoritieSi  and  the  most  free 
from  blame. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1828, 
some  of  the  most  inmiential  amongst  their 
class  nnet,  and  determined  to  frame  a  Pe- 
tition to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Assembly.  The  meetings  neeessarilv  held 
^  for  thig  purpose  were  not  concealiea  from 
the  public  authorities ;  nor  were  th^y  ^o 
numeroul  as  to  give  any  ju3t  cause  for 
alarm;  nor  was  the  conduct  of  those  who 
met,  reprehensible  for  expressing  the 
sense  they  felt  of*  their  grievances  ni'loo 
forcible  language.  Greater  moderation, 
in  ^milar  circumstances,  was  never  dis- 
{ilayed.  A  set  of  resolutions  was  agread 
to,  in  which  the  free  men  of  colour  ex- 
pressed their  sense  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  they  laboured,  and  prayed 
the  House  of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  to  re- 
lieve them  from  them. 

Now,  any  man  who  reflected  for  a 
moment  might  see  how  necessary  it  was 
to  justice,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  0f  the 
colony,  to  conciliate  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  population,  by  giving  to  them  Aeir 
fair  proportion  of  rights  and  privileges. 
This  wals  a  matter  the  more  worthy  of  at- 
tention, when  it  was  considered  that  the 
coloured  population  was  increased,  not 
only  by  natural  causes  amongst  them- 
selves, but  also  by  the  addition  of  the 
ofispring  between  whites  and  blacky 
They  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  militia: 
they  were  allowed  to  acquire  the  rank  of 
Serjeant:  they  were  inured  to  the  climate; 
and  understood,  to  a  considerable  extent^ 
the  art  of  war.  Therefore,  he  might  justly 
say,  that  upon  their  loyalty  and  obedienee 
depended  the  safety  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica ;  and  if  by  any  ill-treatment  or  un-* 
necessary  degradation  they  irritated  thai 
body,  then  would  he  pronounce  that  th^ 
safety  of  the  island  of  Jamaica  was  iq 
danger.    But,  up  to  the  present  heur| 


QOt.an  lasfMiMloB  haA%eiO'Ciili , 
9ien  ef  colo«r  in  that  lalaMl.  )9e'chi«g# 
was  aaade  againal  iheoi  <}f  bftsiof  oiiaoaii 
the  slighteii^  appearaaoe  of  iosubocdinn^ 
tlon,  or  the  moat  diitant  wssh  te  Mm 
about  rebellion.  Oq  the  coettasy,  ell 
writera  o|i  the  stale  of  the  ceieey  na^ia* 
tained,  that  their  ie^ly*eed  atttwhaisnt 
to  geverninent  waa  oeim^eaolied  and  uo- 
impeadiable.  Mr.  Pryen  fidirards*  wii# 
wrote  a  history  pf  the  West-Iodies,  ani 
of  thet  island  in  particular,  moat  dodded 
ly  stated,  that  the  bmh  ef  ^okniv  ba^ 
upon  all  oecasie&s,  'dasecsed  #eU  of  the 
government.  To  their  unihalrnni  fidaiitjr 
and  Mi^Mil  wheadan^e«sipe€eep|ii#» 
bended,  liiere  couJd  be  ae  stvenger  cesli* 
mony  than  the  repo«l  of  the  asvES0  eo«i» 
mittee  of  the  Hoose  of  As^anbly^  en  ti^ 
7th  December  18M.  Th^t  aepen  eeiii- 
duded  io  the  foUowiog  e^pvesatve  vumn 
tier :— <<  The  commitlee  oaMKH  draw  their 
-repeat  to  a  coneluskm  without  beilownig 
j)8  meed  of  praise  on  the  aeel  aedelnprt^ 
shown  hj  tne  regolera  in  Haseeer,  eiM 
by  the  aulitia  regents  thvoeaheus  tba 
disturbed  distrietf^  both  hir  &  wlMSa^ 
end  free  people  ofcoleurt  tpe  condiMt  of 
the  latter,  eviaof  d  a  wemi  interaat  as  tii» 
welHire  of  the  eolany,  and  every  way 
identifies  them  with  t^pae  who  are  the 
most  atalous  promeieie  of  ke  n^|inml 
aeaurity." 

The  time,  too,  iriMB  this  ei 
upon  the  fidelity  of  the  iree 
population  waa  paesed,  is  eao 
The  report  was  made  at  the  end  ol  1994^; 
h  refers  to  liiaiMOunieiioaa  of  that  and  the 
preceding  year;  and  to  ooenrraeeee  whieh 
immedsatefy  succeeded  to  therejeotioe  ef 
the  peUtioR  of  th^  ooloMved  ehuat  Ar 
that  petition  was  presented  in  the  auVMqo 
of  1828,  and  the  Heuse  ef  A^mp^ 
then  refused  to  adopt  any  naeasuae  so 
efiectuate  the  wishes  of  the  petirisneie. 
How  clearly  does  this  demoBsti«ft%  thii 
the  cebnrtd  class,  though  aqiaiiii^  sunder 
the  rejecttoa  of  their  prayers,  iMre  adl 
animated  by  their  wonted  alacriiy  ^  de» 
fence  of  the  state,  fodeed,  every  sefleot* 
ing  man  must  perceive,  that  upep  ibis 
class  depend  asainly  the  aafbty  aM  veiU 
being  of  the  island  of  Janseica,  and>eeaigr 
succ^ding  year  rauat  increaae  Aeit  hiH 
portapce,  and  render  it  still  aiofe^ 
tial  to  4o  them  that  justicoi  «hieh 
can  render  their  fidelity  immoveaMe. 
But,  the  Assembly  of  J^mMma- 
wholiy  inseaaible  to  -eensidoratijMifc  io 
themselves  el^  the  kathapevteaoe*    Thegr 
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[kitiiriiittgtdesfeftrto  iIm  pe^ 
\  X  and  tiwcoloured  popiilatio»  re« 
■HliD  <rith0at  redreat.  What  •  cootratt 
do  the  cotoniet  present  to  llie  Motlier 
cautttry !  In  Eagland,  thaak  God !  do 
anch  odiom  dbtkiciknit  have  abtaioed. 
English  JQstice  would  never  endure  them. 
Under  Eagliah  anlhofit)r,amitlaaiaaof 
coloor  has  held  a  Ugh  oivU  once ;  and  an- 
other has  enjoyed  military  rank,  and  be- 
come oonaeettd,  by  marriage,  with  ^e 
ismily  of  a  member  of  the  other  Hoose. 
In  Jamaioa,  eiren  the  .hnmble  attempt  to 
obtain  jostioe  has  entailed  the  conse- 
4|aenoesof  OTHnOk 

Mr.  Lecesne  and  Mr.  Esooieryi  the 
twe  indffidaals  en  whose  behalf  he  now 
nddressed  the  Howse,  had  signed  the  |)e^ 
titien  to  the  House  of  Assembly.  On 
tbiaaDdoa  no  ether  aeeeunt,  the  two  nnfor*' 
tweate  men,  whoae  oanse  he  adreeatedi 
were  torn  from  their  fiuniHes,  their  fbr- 
tunes,  and  their  friends,  and  sent  into 
toMshment  [hear,  bear!]^    Those  two 

rions  bad  resided,  ftem  their  inftinoy, 
the  Island.  This  was  a  fact,  stated 
tn^dl  the  affidavits,  and  no  one  had  pre- 
aamed  to  deny  it  { and  the  question  agita- 
ted was  thi»— Whether,  having  enjoyed 
the  privilege  ef  fsee  men  for  many  years; 
having  served  as  seiieants  in  the  asilitia; 
having  resided,  one  for  twettty»etgbt  years^ 
and  another  for  twenty-ive  years,  in  that 
island,  they  shonld  at  onoe,  and,  as  thev 
oenceived,  wtthont  any  assignable  ground, 
be  banished  under  tlie  pr^rkions  ef  the 
Alkn  aoti}  For  himself  he  most  say, 
without  entering  into  the  merits  ef  that 
.act,  that  even  supposing  these  men  to 
have  been  alians,  toe  present  was  a  gross 
abuse  of  its  powers.  It  mig^t  be  right  to 
invest  the  government  of  Jamaica  with 
iueb  a  power,  er  it  might  not ;  but,  it  surely 
nevor  was  intended  to  extend  its  opera- 
tion to  persons  who  had  resided  on  the 
Island  from  their  infancy,  and  who  eould 
net  of  themselves  tell  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  born  in  that  country  [hear, 
•heart]. 

This  act  was  committed  under  the 
government  of  the  duke  of  Manchester, 
then  and  still  governor  ef  tiiat  Island. 
Tlieir  secret  accvsem  were  Mr.  Barnes, 
the  mayor,  and  Mr.  Hector  MItcheH,  one 
of  the  inagistrates  of  Kioesten,  and  both 
of  them  members  ef  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly. One  of  the  charges  preferred  to 
government,  against  the  petitioners  was, 
thai  they  wished  ^  to  plape  themselves  on 
a  footing  with  the  white  popohiHolif^  and 


then  the  party  accusing  went  on  to  say, 
that  they  were  dangerous  individuals,  that 
they  belonged  to  a  society,  pretending  to  ' 
be  a  benevolent  society,  the  princi- 
ples of  which  were  obnoxious  to  govern* 
ment.  Now,  of  these  charges,  there  was 
no  proof  whatever,  save  with  respect  to 
the  existence  of  a  benevolent  society,  the 
receipts  and  expenditure  of  which  lie  was 
in  full  possession  of,  and  he  was  ready  tolay 
them  before  the  House.  And,  against 
whom,  he  asked,  were  these  charges 
osade  i  Why,  agsjnst  the  very  individoala 
of  that  dass  who  had  been  described,  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
as  penons  warmly  attached  to  the  govern* 
ment,  and  possessed  of  the  most  loyal 
prindples  [hear,  hearij.  Again,  it  was 
asserted,  tluit  the  parties  in  question  were 
in  secretcommunioation  with  St.Domiago 
for  treasonable  purposes,  but  no  evidence 
whatever  was  given  in  support  of  such  an 
assertion;  and  yer,  upon  such  charges 
it  was,  that  these  unfortunate  men  were 
dragged  from  their  homes  and  families^ 
and  condemned  to  banishment  Mrithout 
even  the  fbrm  of  trial. 

He  had  ahready  moved  for  all  the  papers 
open  this  subject,  and,  were  it  only  m  jaa^ 
tKse  to  the  duke  of  Manchester,  they  ought 
to  be  produced.  If  these  papers  were  of 
a  nature  to  bear  the  light,  wbv  refuse  to 
prednce  them  ?  If  they  could  not  bear 
the  light,  why  act  upon  them  in  the  first 
instance  ?  Ine  character  ef  the  deke  of 
Manchester  must  stand  or  fall  by  these 
papers.  And  here^  he  would  ask,  who 
were  the  persons  thus  treated?  The  one 
was  the  possessor  of  ten  slaves,  a  man  who 
carried  on  a  respectable  and  thriving 
wholesalebusiness;  the  other  was  the  owner 
ef  four  slaves ;  both  were  married  men 
and  hmd  famih'es,  and  yet  thus  circum* 
stanoed,  they  were  arrested  without 
notice^— But,  scarcely  had  a  ptin^ipid 
performer  in  this  transaction,  Mr.  Barnes 
the  mayor  of  Kingston,  found  what  wak 
likely  to  take  place,  than  he  began  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  conseouences  of  his  con** 
duct,  and  he  went  so  rar  as  to  say,  that  if 
harsh  measures  were  taken  openly  against 
the  psriiesthev  might  resist,  and,  being 
married  men,  they  would  be  joined  by  the 
-great  body  of  the  people  of  colour. 

But^  notwithstanding  this,  steps  were 
taken  to  arrest  tiie  accused,  who  were 
totally  ignorant  of  what  was  passing. 
AH  wee  nlent  and  secret,  and  no  oppoiu 
tonity  of  defenoe  had  bsen  allowed.  The 
duke  of  Manchester  having  issued  his 
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wiurant,  thought  it  hk  dotj  to  takd  cut 
that  no  delay  should  take  place  m  its  ex- 
'  ecutioD,  and  he  gave  a  peremptory  order 
that  botli  Leceane  and  Escoffery  should 
be  aent  out  of  the  Island  for(lifirjth«^-^n 
the  7th  of  October,  therefore,  they  were 
put  under  arrest,  and  the  provost  marshal 
dhvcted  that  ciiey  should  be  conveyed  on 
ship  board,  to  be  transported  to  St.  Do- 
mingo. On  the  next  aay,  they  presented 
a  petition  to  the  duke  of  Manchester, 
enclosing  what  were  termed  their  privf  lege 
papers.  These  privilege  papers  had  been 
thus  obtained  :— They  had  gone  before 
|he  Court  in  the  year  1814  (nine  years 
before  this  transaction),  and  as  free 
people  of  colour,  claimed,  upon  proving 
themselves  British  subjects,  tne  benefit  of 
that  act  which,  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  removed  some  of  the  former  resirie* 
tions  to  which  free  people  of  colour  were 
liable.  •* Such  was  the  ordinary  course  in 
(Bases  of  the  kind,  and  the  documents 
could  not  be  granted  if  the  Court  were 
not  unanimous.  It  happened  that  Mr. 
Barnes  himself,  one  of  the  men  who  now 
represented  them,  to  serve  his  purposes 
•f  oppression,  as  aliens,  was  one  of  the 
OMgistrates  by  whom  his  privilege  papers 
were  granted  to  Lecesne.  What,  on  receiv- 
ing  these  documents,  did  the  duke  of 
Manchester  do?  He  referred  the  peti- 
lion  to  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell,  and  to  Mr, 
Barnes,  the  mayor—the  very  men  who 
had  previously  accused,  and  even  pro* 
aounced  th^  condemnation  of,  the  peti* 
iioners,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the 
gOTernment. 

What  chance  was  there,  therefore,  of  any 
thing  like  a  full  and  fair  investigation  ? 
His  grace  ^ad  directed  Messrs.  Mitchell 
and  Barnes  to  confine  their  inquiries  to 
the  single  fact,  whether  Lecesne  and 
Escoffery  were  or  were  not  aliens ;  and  if 
so,  to  report  directly  upon  the  subject. 

He  reouested  the  attention  of  the  Houae 
to  the  Report  made  upon  this  point. 
Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Barnes  reported, 
that  they  had  made  all  due  inquiry,  and 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  L^i^esne  and 
Escoffery  were  aliens,  and  not  British 
subjects;  and  that  all  the  affidavits  ad- 
duced on  their  behalf  were  not  worthy  of 
credit,  as  not  containing  one  word  of  truths 
and  being  at  variance  with  themselves. 
iiOt  it  be  remembered,  however,  that 
th^se  affidavits^  thus  denounced,  were  the 
very  documents  upon  which  the  Court  of 
King*s4>ench  of  the  island  afterwards  pro- 
ceecbd,  when  it  dedared.  t|itt  these  par* 


ties  w^e  entitled,  \as  British  subjects^  t9 
their  discharge*  The  re|>ort  of  Meaara. 
MitcheU  and  Barnes,  asserted,  tlM  tJM 
affdavits  were  eontradictory  to  each 
other ;  but  he  (Dr.  L.),  afler  feiuliBg  ikm 
whole  of  them,  begsed  to  de»y  that  «•» 
sertion  most  diftinoiy. 

These  gentlemen  had  laid  great  streea 
upon  the  eircumstanee,  that  Lecesne^ 
father,  in  his  will,  dated  the  1st  of  August 
181 6,  had  appointed  bin  his  sole  executor, 
when,  according  to  his  own  accouot,  if 
true,  he  could  only  have  been  eidueea 
years  of  age ;  whereaa  they  assumed,  that 
he  must  have  been  twenty«oiie  to  eatitk 
him  to  act  as  executor.  This  view  of  the 
subject,  however,  be  (Dr.  Li)  eontendad, 
was  perfectly  erroneous,  as  diere  existed 


no  law  at  that  period  to  nrevent 
under  twenty-one  years  or  age  IhNn  beiog 


appomted,  and  from  acting,  as  \ 
And  there  was  an  obvious  reason,  inde-- 
pendently  of  the  confidence  he  reposed  in 
bis  son,  why  it  must  have  been  oonsideffai 
by  the  father  as  highly  expedient  to  name 
his  son  to  that  trust,  in  prefereoce  to  aaj 
other  individual;  executors  in  JaoMUoa 
being  entitled  to  six  per  cent  upon  the 
aoaottot  of  prop^v  to  whidi  they  adi^ 
minister.  The  truth  was,  that  both  tbraa 
individuals  had  been  influenced  by  the 
worst  motives.  He  had  ascertain^  thia 
beyond  coatradiction,  and  that  they  had 
persecuted  these  unfortunate  asen  from 
private  pique,  or  from  ancient  eamity,  mtA 
that  in  consequence,  they  bad  reported 
as  to  &cu,  which  they  must  have  known 
were  false. 

The  House  would  probably  aak,  how 
it  could  happen,  that  two  persons,  one  a 
magistrate  of  the  island  of  Jaoaaica  and  • 
member  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  other 
mayor  of  Kingston  and  also  member  of 
the  Assembly,  could  so  grossly  betray  the 
trust  confided  to  them,  for  purposes  of  a 
nature  so  degrading  I  As  lace  as  yester* 
day,  he  (Dr.  L.)  had  searched  and  had 
found  certain  documents,  which  threv 
considerable  light  upon  this  disgusting 
part  of  the  subject.  There  formerly  ex* 
isted  a  pecoaianr  dispute  between  Mr. 
Barnes  ioA  the  mher  of  Leoesoe*  The 
transaction  related  to  an  estate  bele 
to  the  father  of  Leceaae,  in  the  sale 
which  Mr.  Barnes  had  been  a  party*  He 
Imd  received  on  account  of  it,  the  sum  of 
1 1,000<.,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  given 
credit  to  Lecesne;  but  he  gave  hiaa  credit^ 
in  fact,  for  only  4,50(ML,  and  refused,  on 
various  pceleoces,  to  account  for  the  re« 
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wnnder.  The  imlter  irat  |}roo|^  btfore 
the  Court  of  Chtticory  of  Jmnaict.  Tbe 
Court  decided  in  fafoor  of  Mr.  Bamot } 
bat  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  priiry 
council  in  England,  the  judgment  of  the 
inferior  court  wae  rererted,  and  Mr. 
Barnes  was  sentenced  to  pay  the  full 
amount  claimed  of  him.  ouch  was  the 
origin  of  the  animosity  of  Mr.  Barnes, 
and  such  the  real  motive  for  the  line  of 
conduct  he  had  pursued ! 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  the  no> 
tives  of  his  animosity,  though  less  apparent, 
were  not  less  real  and  operative.  His 
estimation  in  society  had  suffered  exeeedo 
hagly  from  a  transaction  which  had  oc- 
curred some  time  before,  and  which  had 
led  the  Assembly,  on  tbe  4Ui  of  December 
1821,  to  resolve,  ««tliat  the  evidence  he 
had  given  on  the  petitions  regardiog  the 
Custom-bouse  fees,  should  be  expufl^|;ed, 
as  libellouson  the  character  of  the  House, 
and  highly  derogatory  to  its  dignity.*' 
When,  therefore,  be  was  applied  to,  as 
member  of  the  Assembly  for  Kingston,  to 
present  to  that  body  the  petition  of  tbe 
people  of  colour  for  a  redress  of  the 

Srievances  under  which  they  laboured, 
e  appears  to  have  thought  it  a  feir  occa- 
sion of  regaining  the  credit  and  influence 
be  had  lost,  by  ministering  to  the  pre* 
Tailing  preiudices  against  the  people  of 
colour;  and  they  having  reason  to  suspect 
that,  with  an  outward  shew  of  friendliness, 
he  was  really  hostile  to  their  cause,  deemed 
it  their  duty  to  withdraw  their  petition 
lirom  his  hands«  and  to  place  it  in  tbe 
hands  of  Mr.  Barrett,  another  member  in 
whom  the^  thought  they  could  place  a 
more  implicit  reliance.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done ;  and  it,  of  course,  served  ex- 
ceedingly to  affgravate  the  hostile  feelings 
of  Mr.  Mitchdl  towards  the  persons  com- 
posing the  Committee  of  the  people  of 
colour.  Among  those,  Lecesne  and  £s- 
coftry  presented  themselves  as  thereadieat 
victims  of  his  resentment.  Their  parents 
were  foreigners  who  had  migrated  to  Ja- 
maica from  St.  Domingo ;  and  they  them- 
selves had  been  born  soon  aller  the  arrival 
of  their  parenU  in  the  former  ishnd.-*'He 
assailed  then,  therefore,  on  the  ground  of 
tbeir  being  aliens,  adding,  that  uey  were 
persons  of  dangerous  character.  Bui  for 
neither  of  those  assertions  did  he,  in  the 
first   instance,    produce  the  shadow  of 

groof.  On  the  30th  of  Septfmber  18d3, 
e  made  the  following  statement  to  the 
local  government  :<->*<  Two  persons  of  tbe 
conmiitte<{  of  the  people  of  cokmr,  seeking 


to  be  put  on  a  footiog  with  tbe  whiles'' 
(this  was  the  real  gravamen),  **  calling 
themselves  Lecesne  and  £scoffer]f  are 
natives  of  St.  Mark's,  and  Port  ao  Prince.*^ 
Again,  ''Lecesne  was  several  years  old 
when  he  was  brought  to  this  country^ 
Hiis  Lecesne  is  the  most  forward  and 
offidous  person  in  all  matters  conoemuig 
the  people  of  colour,  and  it  would  seeaa 
they  have  placed  their  confidence  in  him« 
Eeoofiery  is  the  son  of  an  Italian  Jew» 
and  was  born  at  St.  Mark's.  The  inform- 
atioQ  derived  from  the  French  whites 
shews  that  these  two  persons  keep  up  a 
correspondence  with  St.  Domingo.  On 
tbe  former  occasion  of  the  free  people 
seeking  for  an  extension  of  privileges,  il 
appears  that  Lecesne  was  the  most  for- 
ward and  busy  person."— He  then  accuses 
them  of  bekmffing  to  a  lodge  of  Masons, 
tbottgh  they  den;^  tbe  fact,  and  **  under 
pretext  of  a  society  lor  charitable  pur- 
poses, meeting  as  Masons  to  hatch  all 
asatters  concerning  their  objects— in  ob- 
taining privileges,  drc.— and  in  respect  to 
foreign  coonexions." 

Now,  on  this  vague,  hearsay,  unsup« 
ported  statement,  of  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell, 
unaccompanied  by  a  single  tittle  of  evi« 
dence,  and  without  the  slightest  inquiry 
to  ascertain  its  truth,  on  the  Srd  of  Oc- 
tober, the  governor's  secretary  orders  the 
mayor  of  Kingston  to  commit  Lecesne 
and  Escoffinry  to  gaol,  and  orders  the 
provost  marshal  to  send  them  out  of  the 
island  immediatefyf  as  **  Aliens,  and  as 
persons  of  a  dangerous  description.*'— Is 
it  possible  to  conceive  any  proceeding 
more  monstrous  than  this?  These  men 
were  accordingly  apprehended  and  com- 
mitted to  gaol,  and  but  for  an  accident 
which  befel  the  ship  of  war  that  was  to 
convey  them  from  the  island,  they  would 
have  been  deported,  before  any  time  was 
allowed  them  to  vindicate  their  rights  as 
British  subjects.  They  were  thus  enabled 
to  present  petitions  to  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester, sccompSnied  by  proofs  of  their 
being  British  subjects.  These  petitions 
were  referredi^  as  had  already  been  stated, 
by  hie  grace,  to  tbe  very  two  men  who 
were  their  most  inveterate  enemies,  and 
who  were  also,  in  fact,  their  accusers^ 
Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Hector  Mitchell. 

Apprdiending  nothing  from  these  ma- 
gistrates but  psrtiality  asd  injustice, 
Lecesne  and  Eacoffiery  were  induced  to 
move  tbe  Supreme  Court,  for  an  habeas 
corpus.  In  tbe  mean  time,  a  memorial 
was  addressed  by  thirty  respectable  mer« 
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mad  ignfiili'iiiii  df  lanp/trntt,  ir 
tto  goverD9r»  in  fiMrour  •€  iIm  tw«fritoi»- 
•nf  g^ng  ^1*  ^  h^  obtracttr  f^r  in* 
itgriqr  and  gODftral  goed  ovbdnely  att 
well  at  for  loydly.  This  memorial  vaa 
signed,  anong  ethen,  bgr  Mr.  HaH,  a.  aMi» 
gtstrate  ef  KiofilODy  and  an  aetislant 
indfe  of  the  conrt^  wiia  had  ance  afrired 
m  this  co«nry,.  and  had  givea  hioi  (Br« 
Lnihingfon)an  opportwiit  j  of  cenYening 
vilh  hhn  on  the  tuhjeel  of  this  iraasaetiMi* 
Mr*  Hall  had  personally  confiraned  tfa# 
fafl  cnnienu  of  the  memoriaL  He  bad 
gone  fnrtfaert  for  though  it  wasofconrso 
painful  to  him  to  appear  pahlidj  in  con* 
neefion  with  this  sdSSuiv  considering  thsO 
he  is  abont  to  return  to  Jamaica,  fHserv 
so  much  hostilitj  exists  against  the  peo* 
|de  of  odour,  yet,  a  sense  of  joslioe  aad 
doty,  had  induced  him  to  run  the  hsnasd 
of  yielding  his  testimony  in  their  fbvswr. 
Thflf  memorial  was  signed  by  fivo  otiiev 
noginrstes,  one  of  them  Mr.  Hyslop,  a 
mroher  of  the  Houseof  Assembly,  aoii 
it  iponched  for  Leeesne  aad  Escoftry,  mol 
only  that  they  were  British-bom  sul^eets, 
hot  that  they  were  foee  from  the  slightest 
imputation  of  nnsconduct.  It  was  a  foct 
worthy  of  notice,  that  this  nsemorial  waa 
signed,  among  others,  by  tho  very  proves! 
marshal  to  whom  the  warrant  of  the  dnko 
of  Manchester  for  their  deportation>  had 
boon  directed*  This  memorial,  his  ffrace 
stated,  had  be«i  presented  principaHy  by 
cseditors  of  tlie  parties  ooodsod,  who,  of 
course,  had  a  strong  interest  tiiat  they 
should  not  be  sent  out  of  the  island;  The 
foot  was,  however,  in  direct  opposition  to 
Shis  assertion ;  for  only  live  persons  ont 
of  thirty  who  had  signed  It  were  creditors; 

The  memorial  represented,  that  all  that 
was  dear  to  these  indifiduadsi  as  well  as 
all  that  they  possessed  in  the  world,  was 
in  the  idand  of  Jamaica ;  and  tiiat  their 
integrity  had  gained  them  considerable 
ereclit  amoog  u»  merchants  and  traders* 
Mr.  Hsll  bsid  informed  him  (Dr.  Lmh* 
-mgton),  that  he  had  giren  them  credit, 
and  that  he  would  do  so  again,  to  any 
.mctent  that  could  reasonably  be  required 
by  persons  in  their  stwHon.  No  attention 
was  paid  by  the  duke  of  Manohester  to 
.this  asomorial,  though  so  rospetttbly 
dgned.  It  produced  no  strict  inyesttga* 
tion,  no  carefbl  inquiry;  but  it  was. treat- 
ed as  utterly  unworthy  of  notice. 

The  case  was  at  length  brought  before 
the  Sttpreaae  Court,  by  the  raotioto  Made 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpFiis  ;  and  after 
^«o  examhistiotof  I«om»e  attd  Eseoibry 


dMmigtd;.  Tte  a<Mi>its  oi 
part  of  Loeosna,  weiis  frwm  eighteen  pOM^ 
SCOT,  in  order  to  show  that  he  wtta  »  BH^ 
tish  subjtoi  by  Wrth,  and  omeng  then* 
that  of  hia  moiiier,  wIm  pertaiirty  tamm 
hvre  known,  whese  her  son  was  prodaeedy 
and  of  the  nnrso  who  attended  mt  during 
hes  eonfioemont ;  that  of  his  God^fKHav 
his  half-bFOth^,  aad  hie  scho^maa^r^ 
hesideB  the  production  of  the  hoplisaMi 
register.  These  lestitsoniee  the  Covv^ 
had  oonsidetird  suflkientljr  ooadnsfre; 
bat siws  that  daln^  he  (Dr.  L.)  hadbnetf 
pot  in  possession  of  a  •segment  of  n>ii«ll 
importance  to  prove  that  Leeesne  waa 
born  in  Jamaica,  mmdy,  the  origtaa)  Ml 
of  the  aceonoheor  who  delivered  Ills  aom 
iher.  This  kidWidnal  was  now  dead ;  b«l 
the  paper  had  been  properly  Terl6ed. — On 
behalf  of  Sscoi^,  ten  afldairiw  wev0 
brought  forward  to  tlie  samrtmior,  wiiito 
there  appeared  literalhr  nothing  against 
him.  The  affidavits  whmh  were  proluoed 
on  the  other  side,  and  whfoh  are  novr 
befove  die  Ronse^  wifl  be  found  ta  4cn»» 
tain  the  mOkt  glariivg  contradictions,  llitt 
most  pahmble  fflbrlouiensi  the  gNiastJil 
folsnhoods. 

But,  the  folsohood  eC  these  sAtorko 
was  not  the  only  point  to  be  considered) 
but  how  theyoame  to  be  taken.  ttk%f 
eridently  ori|finated  ia  nrivate  animosity^ 
or  were  obtaioed  by  unclue  ihfiuonce  and 
terror.  Among  tliem,  perhaps  the  aMSt 
remarkable,  was  that  of  Mr^  James  Stelae 
art  Innes^  the  hispeotor'  of  aliens  ii 
Jamaica,  who  swore,  that  the  indrvideaili 
did  not  disclose  that  they  were  natMII«> 
horn  subjects  of  the  king  of  Great  Brltrfn; 
until  several  days  after  tbeirbeiiig  conftAei 
in  gaol.  What  was  the  indisputable  foarf 
They  were  arrested  and  committedi  (A 
the  7th  of  October,  and  on  the  rery  next 
daj^,  the  8lh  of  October,  thfey  presented 
their  petition,  and  made  their  claiffl  te 
the  duke  of  Manchester  as  British-bom 
subjects.  It  was  enough  to  make  the 
blood  boil  to  see  pertons  in  olBcral  sitnn- 
tions,  though  of  an  inferior  kind»  thtis 
lending  themselves  to  such  base  purpose*^ 
and  committing  the  most  denherste^d(!*> 
oided,  and  indtmutable  perjory. 

Agaln^  Mt«.  Hector  Mitehelf,  iif  Ml 
affidaip^t,  had  cottined  htmnelf,  ftt^nlM- 
ginmn^'  to  end,  to  raefe  hearsay,  se  diwt 
It  was  nor  necessary  to  trouble  the  Hbos^ 
regarding  it,  but  It  is  singular  that  h^ 
should  state,  <*  th»t  ho  has  ktnowtf^  abovl 
West-street;  Lewis  Cdes^  l^eiMwa^  eiiN*^ 
the  year  igM'to^  th»  bw  of  hlerMrthes^ 
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tion  and  belief^  by  reason  of  hating  fre- 

Suent  occasion  to  go  to  the  shop  of  Lewis 
Fioholas  Lecesne»  the  reputed  father  of 
Lewis  Celeste  Lecesoe.'*  Now,  the  facts 
are,  that  Lecesne  the  elder,  io  1804,  lived 
in  the  country,  and  never  came  to  live  in 
West.stieet  until  the  year  1812  or  181S ; 
and  until  1807  or  1808,  Lecesne  the  son, 
was  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Jaa»es  Goffe,  with 
whom  he  was  at  school. 

Another  individual  whose  afBdavit  was 
procured  against  Lecesne  by  Mr.  Innes, 
18. a  woman  called  Eleanor  Hinds;  who 
states,  that  she  came  to  Jamaica  "  in  the 
London  ship  Mary,  cap^in  Cheese*' 
together  with  the  mother  of  Lecesne,  and 
that  she  then  saw  Lecesne  on  board  the 
same  ship,  a  child  of  about  two  years  of 
age.  However,  on  examining  the  records 
of  the  police  office,  which  will  be  found  in 
pages  14  and  15  of  the  papers,  it  appears, 
that  Lecesne*s  mother  arrived  in  Jamaica 
in  the  schooner  Dauphin,  captain  Lajaille ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  statement  of 
Hinds  is  altogether  false. 

A  Frenchman,  also,  of  the  name  of 
Villegraine,  who  gave  his  testimony  against 
Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  stands  convicted 
of  the  grossest  falsehood.  He  states  that 
he  knew  Lecesne  to  be  born  at  Port  au 
Prince;  though  by  a  reference  to  the 
recorfls  before  alluded  to,  it  will  be  found, 
that  he  swore,  on  his  arrival  in  Jamaica, 
that  he  had  lived  for  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding his  departure  from  St.  Domingo, 
at  Jeremie,  a  distance  of  near  two  hundred 
miles  from  Port  au  Prince.  How  is  it 
possible  he  could  hate  personally  known 
the  birth  of  Lecesne  at  the  latter  place  ? 
This  man,  Villegraine,  is  also  accused, 
on  the  oath  of  two  witnesses,  of  having 
taken  pains  to  suborn  evidence  against 
Lecesne ;  and  though  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  repelling  this  charge  on  oath, 
be  does  not  venture  to  do  so. 

Upon  the  whole  case,  and  after  due  ex- 
amination of  the  evidence,  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  King's-bench  of  Jamaica, 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Scarlett,  Mills,  and 
West,  had  ordered  the  discharge  of 
Lecesne  and  Escoffery,  :0q  the  25th  of 
October  182S;  at  which  time  they  offered 
bail  to  any  amount,  but  the  chief  justice 
said  thai  <<aa^ere  was  no  charge  against 
them»  no  bail  could  be  required."  , 

What,  then,  were  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  prosecutors:  of  these  in- 
dividud^?  Mr.  Heotor  Mitchell  moved 
the  HpMse  of  Assembly*  that  a  secret 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
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into  some.oenspiraey  which  bt  alleged  to 
exist  in  the  island.  He  was  named  th« 
chairman  :  Mr.  Barnes  was  anotlier 
member,  and  the  two  advocates,  who  had 
acted  for  the  Crown  in  the  trial  of 
Lecesne  and  Escoffery's  case,  were  like- 
wise chosen  to  sit  upon  it. 

When  this  body  proceeded  to  iu  la- 
boors,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  they 
neither  examined  the  parties  themselves^ 
nor  called  a  single  witness  on  their  behalf, 
nor  even  gave  them  the  slightest  intima- 
tion that  they  were  implicated  in  the  in- 
quiry. To  those  who,  in  this  oountry, 
were  accustomed  to  the  pure  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  such  proceedings^  by  which 
it  seemed  that  even  the  forms  of  justice 
were  neglected  and.  contemned,  were 
absolutely  disgusting :— The  Secret  Com* 
mittee  made  its  report  in  the  following 
form: — 

*'  The  Secret  Committee,  in  submit) ing 
the  preceding  documents  to  his  grace  the 
governor,  beg  at  the,  same  time  to  ex- 
press their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
evidence  which  has  been  adduced  before 
it,  has  most  distinctly  established,  that 
three  persons  by  the  name  of;  Lecesne,. 
Escoffery,  and  Valmore,  are  natives  of 
St.  Domingo;  and  that  they  are  considered 
persons  of  most  dangerous  description  to 
remain  in  this  colonyi  from  the  very 
active  and  prominent  part  which  they 
have  severally  taken  in  the  communica- 
tions which  are  proved  to  have  existed 
between  this  island  and  St.  Domingo." 

Now,  let  this  report  be  compared  witb 
that  which  was  made  in  the  succeediogp 
session  by  the  same  assembly, .  and  in. 
which  the  very  highest  commendation  is- 
pronounced  on  the  loyalty  and  fidelity  of 
the  coloured  class,  without  hinting  at  a 
single  exception,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
both  statements  cannot  possibly  be  true. 
Indeed,  the  latter  report  on  the  character, 
conduct,  and  intentions  of  the  people  of 
colour,  completely  falsifies  the  former.— 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  went  oa 
to  state,  that  the  council  took  the  secret 
report  into  consideration  on  the  28tU 
November :  in  consequence  of  which,  a. 
warrant  was  issued  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester, for  instantly  putting  Lecesne  and' 
Escoffery  on  board  ship,  and  conveying: 
them  to  St.  Domingo.  This  order  was' 
not  merely  executec^  but^  executed  witlv 
the  utmost,  severity,  and  even  cruelty. 
And  here  he  begged  leave  to  ask,  on  whalf 
principle,  of  law  or  justice  ii  was,  after  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  King's-bench-^ 
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ifAer  the  «l<9eliarg«  df  tbe  partfet,  cltining 
its  t>tvteotion  as  British  tubjectt  on  thai 
ground^ the  Examination  of  a  lecrel 
committee,  and  tbe  co^wUltation  of  coun- 
cils and  gorernors,  was  to  ovefthrow  a 
aolemn  decision  of  an  esti^ltshed  court  of 
Judicature  I  He  left  it  to  the  hon.  gen- 
tkmaii  o|))t>Mite  to  make  out  a  case,  if  he 
could,  to  justify  such  a  cauree. 

It  was  alleged  as  a  palliation,  that 
Leceane  and  Escofiery  being  free  persons 
of  coleuis  could  not  1>e  tried  in  Jamaica 
upon  slave  evidence;  but  there  was  no 
pretence  for  this  excuse,  aopposing  them 
to  be  aliens,  since  the  law  of  the  island 
was,  that  <*  an  alien  of  colour  being  free, 
may  be  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
upon  slave  evidence/'— There  was,  there- 
fore, no  nreteace  for  deporting  them,  as 
they  MMght,  if  any  neal  charge  had  existed 
against  them,  and  if  they  really  were 
aHei|s,  as  was  so  confidently  alleged,  have 
been  broaght  to  jusdce  upon  the  lowest 
species  of  teatimooy. 

Looking  through  the  whole  of  the 
documents,  it  was  dear  that  there  did 
not  exist  the  slighest  imputation  against 
Esoofery ;  but  against  Leceane  some 
curious  charges  were  brought  forward. 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Corberand  had  given  evidence,  after  Le- 
cesne*s  deportation,  that  Lecesne  ha(l  fur* 
ntthed  anns  to  the  insurgents  of  St. 
Ge^irgpU;  but  it  was  afterwards  clearly 
prov^,  that  the  4estiNiony  of  this  roan 
did  not  deserve  the  aasallest  credence. 
Hera  be  oonkl  not  avoid  -adverting,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  triids  which  had  taken 
place  in  Jamaica  of  slaves  accused  of  in- 
aurrectionarv  conspiracies,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  history  did  not  fismiA  more 
flagrant  instances  of  tbe  violation  of  all 
tbe  recognised  principles  of  law  and  jus- 
tice, than  were  furnished  by  those  trrals. 
In  one  case,  the  wife  was  the  witness  en 
whose  testimony  the  husband  was  con- 
demned to  die ;  in  another,  a  father  was 
b«ng0d  on  the  iragne  stateratent  of  his 
son,  a  mere  yonth^  whose  testimony,  even 
had  it  been  true,  would  not  ha^  substao* 
tiated  tbe  very  slightest  charge  of  crimi- 
nality against  him  in  a  British  court  of 
justice.  It  was  quite  appallmg  to  con- 
template the  faciiity  with  which  convic- 
tions were  procured,  and  the  rapidity  with 
whieh  the  convicts  wore  exeeuted,  soaroe- 
ly  three  days  elspsing  between  the  aoousa- 
lion  and  ti^  gallows.  In  some  of  those 
trials  the  skve  Corberand,  the  sole  witoeaa 
srho  had  chaifed  Le<»sne  with^applyiog 


arms,  acted  a^onapicnoili  part,  and  many 
individuals  were  exeeuted^onhit  testimooF^ 
and  that  of  another  slave,  Charles  Mack, 
both  of  whom  had  been  promised  their  free- 
dom in  return  for  their  discoveries*  No 
questfion,  however,  now  existed,  that  their 
evidence  had  been  a  tissue  of  contraduv 
tions,  and  of  the  mast  barefaced  peijuriea. 
A  conviction  to  this  effect,  it  mi^ht  bo 
now  shown,  prevailed  generatty  in  Ja* 
maica  itself,  and  indeed,  so  clear  was  the 
guilt  of  these  witnesses,  that  they  hmd 
been  committed  to  gad,  whence  Cerbe* 
rand  e&cted  hia  escape,  but  was  after- 
wards retaken,  and  recoBMnitted ;  end  ha 
tbe  secret  report  of  the  Assembly  of  De- 
cember, 1824,  they  were  both  denounc- 
ed as  dangerous  persons,  and  tbe  duke  of 
Manchester  had  been  atddressed  to  send 
them  out  of  the  colony.  Yet  this  maa> 
assertion  was  the  only  evidence  agaiaat 
Lecesne,  as  far  as  related  lo  the  supply 
of  arms. 

As  a  con6rmation  that  Lecesne  and 
Eicoffery  were  in*  connexion  with  St.  Do» 
mingo,  another  witness,  captain  MacleaD, 
swore  that  <'  he  had  hou'd,"  that  when 
sent  there,  they  were  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  that  money  had 
been  given  them  by  the  mMic  authorilieak 
Tbe  real  fact,  neverthdess,  was,  as-  ap- 
peared on  unexceptionable  teatimony,  that 
they  were  in  a  state  of  destitution  on  their 
landing  in  Jacmel,  from  whence  they  were 
direct^  to  proceed  to  Port  aa  Prince,  to 
be  examined  before  president  Boyer,  who 
dismissed  them  on  the  fortuitons  pfodoe- 
tion  of  a  piece  of  a  Jamaica  newspaper, 
which  one  of  them  fortunately  discovered 
in  his  trunk ;  and  which  contained  the  le* 
solution  of  the  secret  committee,  racom- 
mendinff  their  deportaUen.  The  preai- 
dent  ordered  this  paper,  in  which  Leeeane 
and  Escoiery  were  accused  of  being  his 
agenu  in  Jamaica,  to  be  tranalatad  and 
piAHished  with  comments  in  the  Haytian 
Gazette  of  January  18^,  to  warrant  the 
public  aetborifeies  in  alli^wing  Leceane  aed 
Escoffery  to  remain.  That  they  weae  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty  there,  tfaeld 
net  be  doubted :  they  sold  thehr  wetchaa 
and  other  trinkets;  and  aaoh  was  their 
condition  on  their  passage  to  Eng>md» 
that'd^tein  Chalmers,  who  bceoght  thaaa 
over,  was  obliged  to  sive  th^  Mnm 
detbes.  The  assertions  otcantai&Meclaan 
are  directly  lebatted  by  the  effidavit  of 
this  captam  Chaheera,  whose  Hadtonaa 
and  humaai^  te  themi  ^aaiAOl  bt  '^ 
oiefttiy  eekaevrtadg^d. 
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71ieiat«  cftpUm  Dawkios  who  coin- 
niukled  the  brig  Helicon,  which  cooveyed 
these  loen  to  St.  Dooitngo,  although  in 
consequence  of  instructions  feceived  from 
4he  government,  he  had  refused  them  the 
liberty  of  even  sending  a  letter  to  their 
families,  afterwards  treated  them  with 
great  kindness  and  humanity,  and  it  was 
to  bis  rejcommendation  of  them  to  Mr. 
Frith,  a  British  merchant  at  Jacmel,  that 
they  were  indebted  for  all  the  attention 
and  hospitality  shewn  to  them  by  that 
gentleman  ana  other  British  merchants 
resident  in  Haytit  from  whom,  and  in  no 
degree  firon^  the  Haytian  government,  they 
derived  whatever  pecuniary  assistance 
they  received* 

But  the  animosity  of  Mr.  (lector 
Mitchell  did  not  end  with  the  deporta« 
tion  of  his  victims*  After  they  had  been 
thus  illegally  torn  from  their  families  and 
their  country,  and  forced  into  exile,  he 
continued  his  unrelenting  persecution  of 
them*  Their  business,  by  which  they  had 
hitherto- supported  their  families  in  com- 
fort, was  ruined  ;  and,  in  this  emergency, 
the  wife  of  Lecesne  was  lefl  to  depend,  as 
her  only  resource,  on  the  weekly  earnings 
of  two  slaves  whom  she  hired  out,  as  the 
means  of  providing  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  herself  and  her  children.  Dis- 
covering this,  what  did  Mr«  Hector 
Mitchell  do?  He  had  one  of  them, 
named  Pierre,  arrested  without  the 
shadow  of  a  charge  against  him,  and  con* 
fined  in  a  cell.  While  there.  Hector 
Mitchell  caused  him  to  be  brought  into 
his  own  presence,  and  used  every  possi- 
ble method  of  inducement,  by  tempting 
promises  and  b;^  threats,  to  prevail  with 
aim  to  furnish  information  which  might 
tend  to  criminate  his  master,  and  to  sub- 
Stimtiate  the  story  which  it  is  believed 
that  be  himself  had  tausht  the  ne^o  Cor- 
beiand  to  give  as  evidence  agamst  Le- 
fAsne*  The  offer  of  large  pecuniary  re* 
wards  atM^  of  freedom,  and  intimidation, 
were  in  their  turn  employed  to  induce 
him  to  yield  to  Hector  Af  itchelPs  wipked 
purposes;  and  as  a  punishment  for  stea- 
dily  resisting  all  thosd  efforts  to  convert 
him  into  an  instrument  of  vengeance 
against  his  master,  the  poor  slave  was 
subjeeted  to  incaroeration  in  a  dungeon 
appropriated  to  condemned  felons,  in 
which  be  remained  for  seven  months,  till 
bis  health  was  ruined  and  his  limbs  were 
scarcely  capable  of  supporting  him.  He 
was  th^  discharged  by  prpdamatioB,  no 
charge  vbalever  oaving  ever  been  inade 


against  bioft.  Slaiies  in  Jamaica  may,  dty 
law,  be  imprisoned  foi  six  months  without 
any  charge  being  made  against  them*  If, 
in  that  time,  no  charge  should  be  made, 
they  are  then,  at  the  first  court  which  is 
held  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months, 
discharged  by  proclamation. 

Mr*  Mitchelt  having  soon  found,  that  he 
could  make  nothing  of  Pierre,  had  his 
bfotberand  fellow  slase,  named  Sanon, 
taken  up,  and  the  same  methods  of  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  coercion,  Were  resorted  to 
in  his  case,  and  with  similar  success.  Sanon 
was  kept  in  confinement,  though  not  so 
closely  as  his  brother,  for  ten  months. 
During  the  whole  of  this  long  imprison- 
ment, Lecesne's  wife  and  family  ^ere  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  subsistence  they 
would  have  derived  from  the  labour  of 
Pierre  and  Sanon,  and  were  in  consequence 
reduced  to  the  greatest  indigence  and 
distress.  One  of  these  individuals, 
Pierre,  was  now  in  this  country.  He 
(Dr.  L.)  had  seen  him;  he  had  himself 
examined  him :  he  was  now  ready  to  ap« 
pear  at  the  bar  of  that  House,  and  he 
would  venture  to  say>  that  no  man  could 
hear  him,  without  being  convinced  of  the 
veracity  of  his  statements. 

Hevwould  put  it  to  the  House,  whether 
this  was  not,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  a  very  serious  business,  in  which 
every  principle  of  justice  aud  humanity 
had  been  grossly  violated. 

It  also  happened,  that  one  of  these  men, 
Lecesne,  had,  some  years  before,  taken 
a  poor  Irish  sailor  boy,  whom  be  found 
in  the  streets  suffering  under  a  fever, 
into  his  house,  where  he  was  pro- 
tected and  cured.  This  boy,  who  was 
now  grown^  up,  had  been  anxious  to  ac- 
company his  benefactor  in  his  exile, 
but  was  prevented  from  following  him  on 
board  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  sent 
away  from  the  Island.  He  had  since, 
however,  worked  his  passage  tq  England 
in  order  to  join  him.  He  (Dr.  L.)  would 
not  wish  for  a  better  witness  than 
this  youth;  he  was  possessed  of  re« 
markable  talents,  and  was  ready  to 
undergo  any  examination  or  cross-ex- 
amination to  which  be  might  b&  sub- 
jected. 

He  was  tberefore  prepared,  not  only  by 
documentary  hut  oral  evidence,  to  prove 
the  whole  of  his  case.  He  had  spared  no 
trouble  in  arriving  at  the  truth.  He  had 
oarefully  examined  and  re-examined  every 
doGuqieat*  He  had  seen  the  individuals 
whose  cause  he  advocated  not  less  than 
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-able  difBeulttet  in  ascertaiDidg  the  facts 
of  this  case,  because  one  class  of  witneaees 
would  not,  ai^d  the  slaves  CduM  ndt  give 
evidence,  was  utterly  false ;  for  he 
had  shewn  clearly,  that  slave  evidence 
might  hdve  been  received  against  aliens 
of  colour,  had  they  really  been  so  aa  was 
alleged.  The  assertion  of  Mr.  Burge,  that 
the  individuals  who  made  affidavits  in 
favour  of  Lecesde  and  Escofiery  before 
the  Grand  Court,  <*  have  since  i)|laced 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  justice 
by  withdrawing  from  the  Island,'*  has  ne 
foundation  whatever  in  fact;  every  one 
of  those  persons,  if  still  alive,  being  now 
in  the  Island  of  Jamaica. 

In  conclusion,  he  implored  the  serious 
attention  of  that  House,  to  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  violations «f  justice,  whidi 
had  ever  been  brought  under  its  considera- 
tion, Parliament  could  never  be  better 
employed,  than  in  affording  redress  to 
petitioners,  who,  like  those  who  now 
brought  their  wrongs  before  the  House, 
weresuffering  from  a  gross  abuse  of  power, 
and  an  utter  disregard  for  all  the  principles 
of  justice.  Upon  the  part  which  the 
House  took  on  this  occasion,  the  attache 
ment  of  the  free  coloured  population  of 
Jamaica  to  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  and  the  vital  interests 
of  Jamaica  itself,  might,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, depend;  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  concluded  by  moving, — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  into  the  Deportation  of 
Lewis  Lecesne  and  John  Escofiery,  from 
Jamaica ;  and  to  report  their  observationa 
thereupon  to  the  House.'* 


thirty  timet,  and  he  declared,  upon  his 
lionour,  that  he  had  not  stated  a  single 
word  to  the  House  which  he  did  not  in 
his  conscience  believe  to  be  true,  and 
which  he  did  not  also  believe  he  could 
establish  in  evidence  to  the  aattsfkction  of 
the  House. 

It  was  with  great  pain  he  felt  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  statey  that  the  blame  of 
this  transaction  must,  in  a  very  consider- 
able degree,  fall  upon  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester. He  could  not  help  here  adverting 
to  the  first  letter  which  the  duke  had  sent 
to  lord  Bathurst  on  this  subject,  and 
-which  entirely  sinks  the  material  circum- 
stance, that  these  men  whom  he  had  de- 
ported as  aliens,  had  been  proved,  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Island,  to  have 
been  British-bom  subjects.  Why  was 
this  fact  concealed?  And  why  didibe 
duke  lend  himself  to  the  untrue  assertion 
-^hat  the  aflSdavits  which  stated  them  to 
■be  bom  in  Jamaica  were  furnished  by 
their  creditors,  when  not  one  of  those 
who  made  them  was  a  creditor  of  either 
i>f  those  exiled  persons. 

Xhe  duke  of  Manchester,  he  feared, 
ftad  not  merely  acted  under  Uie  advice 
and  by  the  inducement  of  others,  but  he 
had  made  himself  a  party  in  this  case. 
He  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  most  particularly  to  the- language 
pf  the  noble  duke  in  this  memorable  de« 
spatch,  in  which  he  declared,  that  he 
should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  trou- 
ble the  Colonial  Secretary  with  any  de- 
tails on  this  subject,  if  he  had  not  under- 
stood that  an  intention  existed  to  make 
seme  representation  to  his  lordship  on  the 
subject. — What !  not  think  it  necessary  to 
give  some  explanation  or  justification  of 
his  conduct,  when  the  prospects  of  these 
individuals  had  been  ruined  and  blasted 
for  ever,  without  having  committed  any 
offence  which  could  be  justly  imputed  to 
them !  This  was,  indeed,  most  extraor* 
4)inary.  ' 

But,  besides  this,  the  duke  of  Manches- 
ter had  applied  to  Mr.  Burge,  the  Attor- 
ney-general of  Jamaica,  who  had  framed 
for  him  a  defence,  founded  upon  docu- 
ments which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  report 
of  the  Attorney-general  of  Jamaica  was 
.conceived  in  terms,  and  dealt  in  assertions, 
to  which  he  (Dr.  L.)  could  have  hardly 
conceived  it  possible  that  any  man  of  in- 
tegrity or  impartiality  would  have  dared  to 
i-esort,  much  less  any  lawyer  of  reputation. 
«— The  aMCrtiofi,  that  there  were  insuper- 


Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said : — 

Sir,  although  a  great  part  of  the  observa- 
tions of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
has  just  sat  down,  relate  to  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, which  have  taken  place  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  and  refer  to  points  of 
law  which  other  persons  would  be  infi- 
nitely more  competent  to  discuss,  yet,  as 
the  House  cannot  fail  to  expect  some  ex- 
planation from  me  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, and  more  especially  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Manches- 
ter, upon  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  has  made  severe  reflections,  I 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  course  of 
arguments  which  he  has  employed. 

But,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  exptreas  my  astonishment,  that 
my  hon.  and  learned  friend  should  hare 
totally  omitted  all  mention  of  thi  hA  of 
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hit  having  had  a  conversation  whh  me 
upon  this  subject,  in  which  conversation, 
he  was  told,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, that  the  merits  of  this  case  did  not 
rest  on  the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House,  but  that  there  was 
other  evidence  on  which  the  case  mainly 
did  rest,  which  the  noble  lord,  at  the  head 
of  the  Colonial  Department,  could  not, 
consistently  with  his  official  duties,  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  evidence  was  transmitted  to 
him,  consent  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the 
House ;  and  my  hon.  and  learned  friend 
will  remember,  that,  so  far  from  protest- 
ing a^inst  all  investigation  of  the  subject, 
a  distinct  intimation  was  conveyed  to  him, 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  in  prin- 
ciple to  the  appointment  of  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee, for  the  purpose  of  examining  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  very  complicat- 
ed case,  and  of  considering  what  course 
it  might  be  most  expedient  to  adopt.  The 
House  will  therefore  at  once  perceive 
that,  not  being  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  submitting  an  imperfect  case  on 
the  defence  side  of  this  question,  I  am 
called,  under  circumstances  of  extreme 
disadvantage,  to  meet  the  hon.  and  lesrned 
gentleman,  who  has  stated  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  matter,  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pressed confidence  of  bis  own  accuracy, 
and  in  the  contradiction  of  which,  I  am 
precluded  from  availing  myself  of  that 
main  part  of  the  case,  which,  of  ne- 
cessity, has  not  yet  been  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  House. 

The  evidence  in  this  case,  as  it  appears 
in  the  papers  published,  is  unquestionably 
of  a  contradictory  nature  and  character: 
but  this  evidence  does  not  extend  to  the 
merits  of  the  case.  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting,  that  if  it  be  proved 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  have  been  in  any 
degree  intentionally  falsified.  With  the  view 
of  establishing  the  alienage  of  the  parties, 
or  still  more  for  ihe  purpbse  of  proving 
them,  though  innocent,  guilty  of  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy,  the  most  serious  in- 
justice has  been  done  towards  them ;  but, 
1  can  have  no  difficulty,  even  as  at  pre- 
sent circumstanced,  in  supplying  the  ar- 
guments that  appear  to  me  to  be  conclu- 
sive in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Manchester.  -  In  -  officially  directing 
the  deportation  of  these  parties  undier  the 
Alien  act,  he  was  supported  by  the  urfani- 
mous  opinion  of  his  council  and  of  the 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assein* 
bly.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleinan 
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has'  attempted  to  impugn  the  tharact^r 
^f  individuals  of  that  comiooittee.  He 
must  be  fully  aware  that  it  is  necessary 
that  such  insmuations  should  be  changed 
Into  proof,  before  the  evidence  of  such  a 
committee  bhouid  be  considered  as  of'  no 
authority.  The  Attorney-general  of  Ja- 
maica, an  individud  respecting  whom  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  used  very 
strong  language,  •  but  whose  charactef,  I 
believe,  stands  as  high  as  that  of  any  ndan, 
strongly  and  urgently  insisted  on  the  ne- 
cessity- of  the  measure  of  removing  these 
aliens  from  the  country,  founding  his  jus- 
tification of  that  opinion  upon  the  evi- 
dence presented  before  the  Secret  Com- 
mittee»  and  of  which  evidence,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  the  House  are  in  entire 
ignorance. 

With  respect  to  the  alienage  of  the 
parties,  it  is  true  that  they  had  sued  out 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  that,  upon 
the  affidavits  presented  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  they  had  been  discharged 
uhder  chat  writ :  but  still,  notwithstanding 
the  tendency  of  the  evidence  upon  that 
occasion  justified  the  decision  in.favbur 
of  their  Englisli  birth,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  that  evidence  was  false,  and  if  the 
fact  be  that  they  were  aliens,  no  violation 
of  law  has  taken  place  in  directing  their 
removal,  notwithstanding  the  previous  de- 
cision of  a  court  of  justice :  for  that  court 
of  justice  could  only  decide  on  the  evi- 
dence before  them ;  and  if  it  should  ulti- 
mately be  shewn,  that  additidnal  evidence, 
of  an  unimpeachable  nature,  has  been  sub- 
sequently produced  before  the  Secret 
Committee,  substantiating  their  alienage, 
the  Governor  in  council  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  bound  by  the  opinion  of  the 
court  of  justice,  founded  on  evidence  less 
perfect  and  comprehensive.  Bot,  under 
any  circumstances,  tlie  duke  of  Man- 
chester was  called  upon  to  act  upon  such 
unanimous  recomnoendation.  He  could 
derive  from  no  source,  any  reason  to  in- 
fluence him  to  a  contrary  course,  and, 
though  officially  responsible  for  an  act  of 
executive  authority,  even  if  the  proof  of 
alienage  were  insufficient,  he  would  be 
morally  absolved  from  indiscretion  in  the 
decision  which  he  had  made. 

The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^  in  the 
beginning  of  his  speech,  spoke  strongly 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  free 
coloured  people  of  Jamaica.  This  is  not 
the  opportunity  for  discusairtg,  in  the  ab- 
stract, the  subject  of  the  privileges  «iritb- 
held  from  that  class  ;-4>ut,  although  the 
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free  coleuf^i  people  of  tktt  iahad  iPire 
uader  oeHew  disqiw)ifieeUdba»  lliek  dr- 
contUaee  dii  iwl  tbfolf e  them  fromilieir 
•Uegiaaoe  to  ihe  govermneat.  The  pokit 
upoa  whioh  tbe  cete  roetnly  retu  ii^ 
wheiher  a  ooMpiracy  against  tbe  goveni- 
aumt  did  lustuailj  exku  Mid  whether  Ae 
petitioners  were  parties  to  that  cooapi* 
faojT  <-<«aDd  upeo  that  questioo  the  House 
ure  at  preseat  dlsatialmed  from  fermiDg 
any.  eeoclusife  jad^ent»  from  the  ne* 
^essily  of  withholdiog  the  evidence  (to 
which  J  liate  already  alluded)  which  was 
podoced  before  the  Secret  Committee; 
«Bd  upon  which  evidence  the  uaaiiimeus 
focommfDdatioQ  of  the  Secret  Committee 
is  mainly  to  be  justified ;— and  tb^fefbre^ 
whatever  contradicpons  may  or  may  not 
exist  in  the  evidence  which  has  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  it  is  neoesHry  that  the 
Hoqse  should  suspend  its  opmiqa,  and 
bold  its  judgment  in  abeyance  upon  tbe 
whole  ease*  until  that  whole  case  may 
come  before  them. 

It  is  a  matter  of  too  great  notariety  to 
ndmit  of  deoisU  that  at  the  period  preoed- 
ing  tb^  removal  of  these  sJiens»  a  great 
degree  of  flJsrm  prevailed  in  Jamaica*  and 
the  strong  language  used  by  the  free  peo* 
^  pie  of  ocdour  m  the  island  was  calculated 
^  to  justify  the  apprebensiona  thai  were  epr 
tfrtained.  The  pHaeip*!  Committee  of 
Ibe  free  people  of  colour  addressed  a 
letter  on  tbe  i4th  of  July  199$,  signed  by 
Mr.  Simpson  their,  chairman*  and  Mr* 
ficholar  ineir  secretary,  to  Mr/Wilsop,  in 
London ;  and  in  that  letter  they  say»  with 
reference  to  tbe  operation  of  tbe  law  of 
Jamaicat  <•  Our  long  endurance  of  lucb 
grievous  oppression»  while  evincing  OMr 
unwillingness  to  adopt  coercive  measures, 
proves  also  pur  loyalty  and  devotion  |e  the 
British  crown  and  govemmeot;  for»  what 
alse  could  induce  subpussion  to  n  system 
MO  tyrannical  as  that  we  labour  under,  and 
which,  possessing  as  we  do,  a  great  phy* 
:aical  superibrityy  we  might,  by  one  ener- 

£ftic  effort,  overthrow  and  destroy  V*  Tbe 
ouse  must  not  estimate  tbe  effect  of  in* 
timidation,  which  such  bmguage  is  calcur 
Jated  to  produce,  by  any  amdogies  that 
4KHr  own  country  can  furniab.  The  agi- 
nation in  the  mind  of  the  negro  population 
4faroogbout  tbe  West  Indies  is  al«o  a  feict 
400  notorious  to  admit  of  contradiotiont 
jmd  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy  at  a 
Itmo  when  such  language  was  emj^oyed, 
4)ould  pot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  any 
peraon  who  knowa  tbe  nature  of  the  ele* 
I  of  society  in  that  counlryy  and  the 
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danger  to  which  their  physical  ioferioritjr 
must  necessarily  reduce  the  white  popul*. 
tioA,  if  treason  and  rebellion  be  luis 
checked  in  the  moment  of  their  earliest 
developement. 

Tbe  duke  of  Manchester,  therefore,  fe^ 
himself  under  the  influenoc  of  an  over.- 
powering  public  necessity,  to  direct  tbe 
measure  6f  the  removalef  these  aliens, wboae 
presenoe  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^^tomej- 
general,  of  the  Council,  of  the  Secret 
Committee*  of  the  Assembly  of  the  islands 
and  of  a  great  majority  of  the  resident 
planters,  was  dangerous  to  the  aafiety  an4 
well-being  of  the  community ;  and  who  ia 
there,  who  in  fairness  would  withhold 
their  support  of  tlie  duke  of  Manchester 
upon  this  ocpa$ion,  wh^n  they  consider 
the  responsibility  which  he  would  have 
incurred  if,  in  opposition  to  this  unoniasity 
of  feelins  and  impression  upon  the  sub- 
jecit  lie  had  refused  to  accept  their  sug- 
gestion, and  if  the  breaking  out  of  a  trea- 
sonable conspiracy  had  been  the  conse- 
quence of  such  refusal  i 

There  are  many  parts  of  ^e  case 
brought  forward  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend,  to  whicli  I  am  unwilling  to  advert, 
that  I  may  not  be  involved  m  any  prema* 
ture  argument  upon  the  merits  of  the  case, 
as  they  affect  the  decision  and  recommen- 
dation of  tbe  Secret  Commi|tee*  I  con- 
tend, that,  upon  that  part  of  the  ease,  tbf 
House  are  at  present  incompetent  to  forap 
a  correct  judgment,  and  en  that  ground,  ( 
justify  niy  omission  in  not  replying  to  the 
general  accusations  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
friend.  But,  tliere  are  one  or  two  points 
on  which  I  cannot  refrain  from  obaerva* 
tion.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
speaks  of  the  unshaken  consistency  which 
appears  in  all  the  memorials  that  have 
been  presented  by  these  pe^itioneva ;  yet 
it  will  b^  observed  that  in  (heir  first  peti^ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons  they  dor 
nied  ever  having  bad  any  intercourse  or 
conne^Mon  with  Hty tii  or  any  other  coua* 
try  estcept  Great  mitain.  Now  they  adr 
mit  tlie  fact  of  correspondence,  but  at* 
tempt  to  justify  that  correspondeno^t 
which,  in  the  firpt  instance,  they  bad  soi^ 
lemnly  denied*  and  which  is  in  direct  vhh 
lation  of  tbe  existing  laws  of  Jamaica>  bf 
pleading,  as  an  ei(^Mse»  that  it  wi^  of  e 
commercial  natufe»  end  by  stating,  that 
Others,  from  whom  merp  attention  to  the 
laws  of  tbe  country  miabt  have  been  ex^ 
pectedt  had  beea  employed  in  the  uvm 
illicit  trade. 

The  hop*  end  learned  geatkmaa  bat  lot 
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cttlpated,  in  the  most  grave  and  serious 
manner,  thre  character  of  an  individual, 
Mr.  Hector  Mitchell^  who  unquestionably 
took  a  prominent  part  in  these  transac- 
tions, which  he  was  called  upon  in  his 
riblic  duty  to  take.  Of  that  gentleman 
have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  all 
that  I  have  heard  of  him  is  in  fsvour  of 
bis  character  and  of  bis  honour,  and  wtHiid 
not  permit  me  to  suppose  that  the  hon. 
and  teamed  gentleman  can  be  justified  in 
his  accusations  against  him.  If  Mr.  Hec- 
tor Mitchell  were  really  guilty  of  the  atro- 
cities laid  to  his  cbarge,  by  the  hon.  aod 
learned  gentleman,  Qod  forbid  that  I 
should  say  one  word  in  his  justification, 
butt  to  believe  be  was  so  guilty,  would  be 
to  believe  that  all  the  persons  whose  duty 
it  was  to  watch  ever  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Jamaica,  had  neglected  their 
duty  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  culpa- 
ble manner.  It  is  on  these  grounds  tbat 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  call  upon  the 
House  to  suspend  their  judgment  with  re^ 
spect  to  the  conduct  aod  character  of 
tais  gentleman,  until  he  himself  has  been 
furnished  with  the  opportunity  of  defence. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  petitioners  having  oh* 
tained  their  <*  Privilege  Papers,*'  as  a  fact 
which  shewed  that  their  birth  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica  could  never  have  been  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  I  have  the  authority  of  the 
Attorney-general  of  Jamaica,  in  disproof 
of  this  inference,  who  dtstittcdy  states, 
that  privilege  papers  are  granted  without 
difficulty  to  parties,  witlwut  any  neces- 
sity of  proor  as  to  tlieir  having  been 
boirn  in  the  island,  and  who  cites  the  ac- 
knowledged practice  of  the  corporation 
of  the  citv  ot  Kingston,  and  their  autho- 
rity for  the  expianaCion  in  confirmation 
of  this  statement.  It  would  appear,  that 
after  the  passing  of  the  Privilege  act,  from 
the  general  desire  to  render  its  operation 
as  extensive  as  possible,  the  corporation 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  certi- 
ficates without  any  inquiry  mto  the  places 
of  birth  of  the  persons  applying  for  them, 
and  very  frequently  to  persons  who  were 
known  to  be  aliens. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir,  I  can- 
not consent  to  concur  in  any  censure,  di- 
rect or  implied,  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  .Manchester,  which  upon  grounds 
solisnted  as  those  which  are  now  before  the  < 
Ho«se,  it  nhay  be  attempted  to  pan  upon 
bim*  If  the  proposition  ef «  Seeret  Com- 
mittee which  was  made  to  the  hon.  and 
laansed  geiiihNDan  bad  b4«fr  aeoeded  ••, 


UtTl 

that  suspension  of  judgment,  far  wfaieh, 
under  existing  ciroussstanoes,  I  think  I 
have  a  riaht  to  call  on  the  pert  of  this 
House*  I  shall  therefore  aot  think  it  a#* 
<»8sary  to  detain  them  any  longer,  and 
leave  it  to  the  House, !  without  b£iitatieny 
to  decide,  whether  the  statement  of  the 
h(m.  and  learned  member  has  estldilished 
any  thing  like  criminality  against  the  duke 
of  Manchester  and  the  goveromeot  of 
Jamaica* 

Mn  SettfUtt  said,  that  he  should  be  very 
unwilling  to  slipport  the  motion^  if  he 
oonceiv^  that  it  implied  any  blame  oa 
the  duke  of  Manchester;  bat  this  wai 
not  either  the  intended  object  or  the  ne* 
cessary  result  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
firiend*s  proposal.  It  appeared  probable 
to  him,  however,  thsft  the  duke  of  Man* 
Chester  had  been  misled  in  this  trans- 
action, either  by  an  incorrect  statement  of 
facts^  or  by  the  persons  whose  duty  tt  was 
to  advise  him;  and  he  UAderstood  the 
arguoiewts  of  his  bon.  and  learned  friend 
to  apply  rather  lo  those  individosfls  than 
to  the  dnke  personally,  who  coald  not  ba 
supposed  to  be  actuated  by  any  thing  but 
a  desire  to  do  justice  in  the  adininistratiott 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 

The  honourable  under  Secretary  for 
the  colonies  had  alluded  lo  certairt  do« 
cuments  not  before  the  House;  from 
which  he  alleged,  it  wouM  appear,  that 
the  transportation  of  the  individuals  iit 
question  was  fully  justified  by  evidence 
and  information  obtained  subsequently  to 
their  being  diicharged  by  the  Supreoie 
Court,  but  that  it  was  not  expedient  at 
present  to  submit  these  documents  to  the 
House.  This  was  certainly  a  sufficient 
ground  for  suspending  any  final  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  parties  to 
the  transaction ;  but  not,  in  his  opinion, 
a  sufficient  ground  to  resist  further  in- 
quiry. He  was  bound  for  the  present  to 
suppose,  upon  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  that  the  documents  in.,  his 
possession,  upon  the  face  of  them,  war- 
ranted that  statement.  But,  he  could  not 
help  observing,  that  there  were  some  cir-* 
cumstances  in  the  papers  and  the  evidence 
now  produced  to  the  House,  which  tended 
to  throw  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  sdurce 
from  which  his  Grace  had  derived  the  ad- 
ditional testimony  contained  in  the  docu- 
ments which  were  for  the  present  with- 
held. 

He  bad  done,  upon  the  present  odcasiotii 
whftt'be  very  seldona  did  with  re^nrd  t6 
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the  volumioous  papers  upon  the  table  jof 
that  Hoiiae — he  had  reaa.aUeDtiyely  the 
flfEdaviu  on  both  aides,  .exhibited  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
habeas  corpus.  He  had  been  induced 
the  more  particularly  to  do  so.  because 
a, near,  relation  of  his  own-rto  whose 
learning,  capacity,  and  integrity,  he  was 
glad  of  this  opportunity  of  bearing  testi«- 
mony— was  the  presicung  judge  in  that 
court.  He  would  undertalLe,  by.a  very 
few  observations  upon  these  affidavits,  to 
satisfy  the  House,  that  the  Court  could 
not  havp  done  otherwise  Shan  discharge 
the  prisoners;  and  would,  at  the  same  time, 
point  out  the  circumstances  in  the  evi- 
dence which  had  left  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind  against  the  integrity  of  the 
parties  who  had  originally  caused  the 
petitioners  to  be  imprisoned,  and  from 
whom,  probably,  the  subsequent  informal 
tion  in  the  unproduced  documents^  had 
beep  derived.  Previous  to  the  application 
for  the  habeas  corpus,  it  appeared,  by  the 

Ders  on  the  table,  that  some  proceeding 
.taken  place,  probably  for  the  inform* 
ation  of  the  governor,  upon  the  question 
of  Liecesne's  place  of  birth.     In  these 

grpceedings,  the  strongest  evidence  against 
im  was  contained  in.  an  affidavit, of  his 
half-sister.  *  Lucille  Lecesne,  who  swore 
that  he  was  borq  at  Port-au-Prince.  This 
alfidavit  was  made  the  ninth  day  of  Octo- 
ber. 1823.  Now,  the  rule  to  shew  cause 
why  a  habeas  corpus  should  not  issue, 
was  granted  on  pe  17tb  of  the  same 
Vipnth.  In  support  of  which  were  pro- 
duced, amongst  others,  the  affidavits  of 
four  persons,  Harvey.  Charlotte  Leoesne. 
Rose  Mandrew,  and  WUson ;  sworn  the 
eleventh  of  October.,  for  the  purpose  of 
preying  that  Lucille  Liecesne  the  half- 
sister,  both  before  and  after  she  had  made 
ijer  affidavit  of  the  9th,  had  stated  her 
perfect  knpwledge  tliat  her  brother  was 
Dprn  in  Kingston,  that  she  had  on  the 
seventh  declared  her  intention  to  make 
^p:  afildayit  to  that  effect  on  his  behalf, 
but  that  on  the  ninth  and  tenth,  she  had 
refused  ;  alleging,  that  she  had  been  pre- 
vailed on  by  Uiree  white  persons  to' swear 
ai^inst  him,  and  particularly  by  the  persua- 
sions of  a  Mr.  Villegraine ;  who  told  her. 
th|tt  if  her  brother  was  shipped  off,  .as  he 
vould  be  in  consequence  of  her  affidavit, 
she  would  become  intitled  to  one  half  of 
ber  father's  pfoperty ; ,  and :  threatened, 
besides,  if  she  did  not  make  this  affidavit, 
that  ahe  should  herself  be  imprisoned  and 
put  into  irpns.    Now^  although  th^  Court 


,  had,  in  the  first  instance,  granted  only  a^ 
rule  to .  show  cause,  and  thereby  given  a 
full  opportunity,  both  to  this  woman  and  to 
Mr.  Villegraine,  to  contradict  these  four 
affidavits,  yet  no  affidavit  was  produced 
by  either  of  them  to  deny  or  explain  the 
very  serious  matters  alleged  against  ihem» 
And  this  was  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause it  appeared  that  Villegraine  was  a 
white  man,  that  he  had  made  an  affidavit 
against  Lecesne.  swearing  very  concisely 
that  he  was  bom  at  Port-au-rrince,  byt 
without  any  circumstances,  and  leaving  it  ■ 
doubtful  whether  he  swore  to  his  own 
knowledge  or  by  information.  The  House . 
must  see,  that  these  grave  imputations 
upon  the  principal  witnesses  on  one  side 
or  the  question,  remaining  unrefuted  af^er 
a  full  opportupitv  for  refutation  from 
the  17th  to  the  *25th  day  of  October, 
when  the  habeas  corpus  was  finally  grant- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  have  a  decisive  in-, 
flueoce  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Court, 
even  if  the  remaining  part  of  the  evidence 
had  been  more  doubtful  than  it  appeared 
to  be.  There  were,  undoubtedly,  contra- 
dictions; but  the  preponderance,  inde- 
pendently of  the  circumstances  he  bad 
mentioned,  was  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
petitioners'  claim  to  be  native  subjects. 

The  observations  of  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral of  the  island  on  this  subject  were 
somewhat  singular ;  for  he  expressed  his 
astonishment  that  the  Court  hsd,  in  their, 
decision,  not  paid  more  attention  to  the 
affidavits  of  persons  of  the  character  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  a  magistrate,  and  of  Mr. 
Innes,  a  police  officer;  as  if  it  were  the 
practice  or  the  duty  of  judges  to  be  in« 
fluenced  by  their  notions  of  ^e  character 
of  witnesses  who  made  affidavfts,  instead 
of  the  facts  which  those  affidavits  con- 
tained. While  this  imputation  against 
Mr. '  Villegraine,  of  having  suborned  a 
witness  to  commit  perjury  against  the 
petitioners,  remained,  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed gentleiban  said,  he  must  suspect  what* 
ever  came  from  the  same  source.  What- 
ever objection  there  might  exist  to  the 
production  of  the  subsequent  evidence  as 
to  the  conspiracy,'  there  could  be  no  mis- 
chief ifhatever  in  publishiiig  that— if  there 
was  any— whicn  related  to  the  birth  of  the 
petitioners.  If  that  evidence  was  not  suIk- 
mitted  to  the  House,  then  he  would  say» 
that  LecesQe  and  Escoffery  were  the  moat 
oppressed  of  men.  They  had  been  oat 
only  forced  to  quit  their  occupations,  and^. 
to  abandon  the  means  of  their  subsistence^ 
but  transported  from  the  country  in  yrhiob 
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fkmy  daimed  the  right  of  nati?itj»  after 
Ike  HDittipeached  and  unimpeachabEe 
judgment  of  a  Court  of  competent  jurir- 
diction  in  their  fatour.  Tliey  had  no 
ether  tribunal  left  to  which  they  could 
appeal  but  the  House  of  Cooamons;  and 
he  thought  that  House  would  not  do  its 
dntv — would  not  act  in  its  usual  character 
of  defender  of  the  oppressed— if  they  did 
not  calKor  thofproduction  of  the  etidencc. 

But,  he  begeed  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  he  cud  not  call  fbr  the  evidence, 
or  Tote  for  inquiry,  with  any  object  to 
criminate  the  duke  of  Manchester,  He 
had,  on  the  contrary,  a  decided  objection 
to  making  the  functions  of  that  House 
tubserv^ent  to  the  production  of  eridence, 
to  h6  afterwards  used  by  private  parties 
in  a  court  of  justice.  And  he  was  willing 
and  desirous,  that  the  condition  on  which 
the  petitioners  should  be  allowed  to  seek 
ibr  such  redress  as  might  tesult  from  an 
inquiry  by  that  House,  should  be,  a  pledge 
of  their  forbearance  to  make  use  of  any 
of  the  evidence  thiat  might  be  laid  before 
the  House,  in  support  of  any  actions  they 
might  be  advised  to  bring,  or  had  already 
brought,  against  his  Grace.  But,  when  he 
considered  the  very  peculiar  state  of  so* 
ciety  in  the  colonies,  he  thought  it  was 
impossible  for  the  House  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  appeals  of  a  description  like 
the  present.  The  population,  of  which 
the  petitioners  formed  a  part,  was  of  great 
importance  to  the  West  Indies.  It  was, 
he  believed,  rapidly  incr&Eising  both  in 
Dumbers  and  intelligence;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  was  likely  to  form  a  very  im- 
portant security  against  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  revolutions  that  could  affect  the 
colonies.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  white  population 
could  speedily  be  brought  to  view  the  im- 
portance of  the  people  of  mixed  colour  in 
that  light.  The  prejudices  which  had,  for 
•0  many  generations,  led  them  to  consider  ' 
the  blac&  as  an  inferior  race,  naturally  ' 
extended  to  all  who  had  a  mixture  of 
African  blood  in  their  veins. 

He  was  far  from  meaning  this  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  whites.  He  considered  it 
B»  a  feeling  necessarily  resulting  from  iht 
state  of  society  in  which  they  found  them* 
fdves,  and  to  be  treated,  not  with  re* 
proach  or  contumely,  but  with  the  greaU 
eat  caution  and  delicacy.  Whilst  that 
feeling  existed,  there  was  a  natural  jea- 
lousy of  any  approach  of  ^be  people  of 
colour  to  an  equality  of  righ^  with  them. 
He  had  reason  to  beliere.  that  the  footing 
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on  which  the  people  of  colour  in  Jaftiaica 
were  now  placed,  had  been  obtained  for 
them  by  great  prudence  and  judgment  in 
the  conciliation  of  that  feeling,  and  that 
many  of  the  white  inhabitants  still  retain 
a  ^reat  portion  of  (he  doubt  and  hesitation 
with  which  they  had  assented  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  of  colour.  If  the 
least  cause  of  alarm  occurred — if  the 
slightest  suspicion  were  awakened^- of 
any  thing  like  revolt  or  disaffection 
amongst  the  slaves — it  was  too  easy,  in 
the  fear  of  so  overwhelming  a  calamity,  to 
confound  the  means  of  defence  with  the 
causes  of  danger,  and  to  view  the  most 
innocefit  actions  of  a  distrusted  party  as 
indications  of  conspiracy  and  guilt.  He 
thought  it  possible,  and  he  meant  to  say 
no  more,  that  the  petitioners  might  have 
been  the  victims  of  this  apprehension,  and 
that  the  ruin  of  the  individuals  upon  pre- 
texts too  slight  to  bear  examination,  was 
the  result  of  a  prejudice  against  the  class 
to  which  they  belonged.  If  this  were  so, 
in  his  judgment,  it  became  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  that  House  to  show  to  the 
free  people  of  colour  that  they  were  not 
driven  to  seek  redress  for  their  wrongs  by 
force,  but  might  expect  it  from  the  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  the  House,  if  denied 
to  them  by  the  fears  or  the  prejudices  of 
the  whites.  He  therefore  trusted,  that, 
for  the  safety  of  the  colony,  for  the  honour 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  justice 
to  these  two  unfortunate  men,  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  would  be 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  however  he  might 
have  been  dispd^ed  to  prefer  the  course 
suggested  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  under 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  he  should  not 
now  oppose  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee.  The  short  question  upon  the 
present  charge,  as  it  applied  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  duke  -of  Manchester,  was, 
whether  the  duke  had  or  had  not  treated 
British  subjects  as  aliens  only  could  law- 
fully be  treated  :  that  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion, and  one  easily  capable  of  proof,  but 
one  which  certainly  was  neither  proved 
nor  disproved  by  the  evidence  already  be- 
fore the  House.  In  one  admission, however, 
all  parties  must  agree ;  namely,  that  when 
the  duke  of  Manchester  came  forward, 
offering  to  wave  the  privilege  which  his 
absence  gave  him,  and  submit  to  clear 
his  conduct  by  a  trial  at  law,  he  did  en- 
title himself,  so  long  as  the  question  was 
pending,  to  the  suspension  of  every  thing 
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like  leYere  or  unkincl  judgment  against 
bim*    It  wai  a  strong  presumption,  not 
only  that  his  grace  had  conducted  biro- 
selt*  with  ipropriety,  but  tliat  it  was  his  own 
conscientious  belief  that  his  conduct  would 
bear  investigation.    Had  he  made   this 
proposal  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Dusmea^  it  would  hare  entitled  him  to 
this  favourable  construction ;  but  much 
more  was  ht  entitled  to  it»  when  he  made 
this  proposal,  after  knowing  the  impression 
which  had  been  made,  the  exaggerations 
which  had  gone  abroad,  respecting  the 
case  of  these  individuals  in  this  country^ 
and  aflter  he  had  reviewed,  in  consequence, 
all  his  own  proceedings,  and  had  closely 
examined  the  conduct  of  every  officer 
concerned  in  the  transaction.    The  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Peterborough 
bad  observed,  that  if  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester had  done  wrong,  he  had  probably 
been  misled.    In  this  opinion  he  entirely 
concurred ;  but  it  was  yet  to  be  shown 
that  the  duke,  in  what  he  had  done,  had 
exceeded  bis  authority :  and  that  be  him- 
self entertained  no  apprehension  as  to  the 
result  of  his  conduct,  was  at  least  to  be 
presumed  from  the  readiness  with  which 
he  courted  inquiry  into  it.    The  main 
feature  in  the  case  then  came  to  be  con- 
aidered-— namely,  what  there  had  been  in 
the  coaduct  of  other  nersons  apart  from 
that  of  the  duke  of  Mancliester,  which 
afforded  ground  for  complaint ;  and,  upon 
that  point  be  was  free  to  say»  that  govern* 
ment  had  at  least  so  far  thought  there 
was  ground  for  investigation,  that  the 
commissioners  in  the  West  Indies  had  re- 
ceived instructions  (and  in  about  a  month 
hence  they  would  be  in  Jamaica)  to  ex- 
amine into  all  the  circumstances,    and 
transmit  home  a  report  generally  upon 
the  transaction.    Under  these  circumstan- 
ces,   he  was  certainlv  not  disposed  to 
maintain  the  proposition  that  no  further 
inquiry  was  called  for.    He  admitted  that 
it  was»  and  that  it  ought  to  be  had  ;  but, 
both  the  offer  made  by  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester and  the  course  of  justice  required 
that  thev  should  be  separated,  and  not 
involved  one  with  the  other.    The  inqui- 
ry into  the  other  parts  of  the  case  could 
not  co-exist  with  the  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  duke  of  Manchester.    He 
was  prepared  to  admit  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiry ;  but  it  was  morally  impossible,  at 
that  late  period  of  the  session,  that  it 
could  then  be  gone  into  and^  brought  to  a 
determination.    When  he  considered  the 
distance  of  the  place;  and  Uie  voluminous 


mass  of  evidence  collected  in  the  progrca^ 
of  the  inquiry,  he  thought  that  the  Hqq. 
and  learned  gentleman  must  himself  admit, 
that  to  go  into  an  inquiry  at  that  period 
could  not  lead  to  any  beneficial  result*. 
He   would  recommend   that   advantage 
should  be  taken  of  the  interval  between 
the  close  of  the  present  session  and  the 
beginning  of  the  next,  to  obtain  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  and  to  procure  fur* 
ther  evidence.    He  should  have  no  aort 
of  objection  to  enter  into  the  inquiry  ear* 
ly  next  session,  and  to  allow  that  inquiry 
to  be  as  ample  and  complete  as  the  hon. 
and    learned     gentleman     could    wiah. 
Enough  ha^  already  transpired  to  excite  a 
public  feeling  against  the  duke  of  Man- 
chester ;  and  he  thought  it  was  not  fair 
to  aggravate  this  prejudice  by  entering 
into    an   inquiry   which    could    not    be 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.    On 
the  one  band|  the  government  had  more 
evidence  to  procure;  and  on  the  other* 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  had 
already  obtained  so  much  evidence,  and 
who  shewed  no  want  of  a  zealous  disposi- 
tion to  obtain  evidence,  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  his  case  more  com- 
plete, so  that  both  sides  would  come  to 
tlie  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  session  better  prepared  fully  to  du- 
cidate  the  matter. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose,  to  request  his  boo. 
and  learned  friend  to  accede  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  oppo- 
site, which  he  thought,  the  state  ot  the 
setsion  considered,  was  the  best  calculated 
to  obtain  the  ends  of  substantial  justice. 
As  the  evidence  stood,  the  transaction 
was  a  most  iniquitous  one.    These  three 
points  would  have  to  be  made  out :  first* 
that  there  had  been  proof  that  the  com* 
plainants  were  aliens ;  secondly,  that  there 
had  been  the  sedition  imputed ;  and  thicd* 
ly,  that  there  had  been  ground  for  sending 
them  away  without  being  heard  in  their 
defence.    Now,  as  the  case  stood,  it  waa 
nonsense  to  talk  of  conflicting  evidence ; 
the  proof  of  the  birth  was  as  clear  as  could 
be  desired.    What  might  arise  out  of  the 
papers  further  to  be  produced*  he  could 
not  judge;  but  the  matter  stood  as  he 
described  it  at  present.    With  referenoe 
to  the  postponement  of  the  committeOi  h^ 
would  further,  observe*  that  it  waa  only 
just  to  take  the  case  of  the  individuals 
into  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Thej 
were  highly  respectable  men;  they  had 
been  ruined  by  their  banishment ;  and  had 
hitherto  been  supported  by  the  contribo*^ 
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tions  of  some  benevoleDt  iadividuals ;  but 
certainly,  as  this  delay  was  to  take  olace, 
•some  means  of  existence  ought  to  be  af- 
forded them  by  parliament. 

Mr.  StfJcet  deprecated  the  idea  of  ad- 
journing the  inquiry  for  another  year;  but 
if  such  were  the  wish  of  the  House,  he 
would  not  be  positive  |n  opposmg  it* 
This»  however,  he  would  say,  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  complainants  during 
that  time,  as  they  were  totally  without 
funds,  and  supported  by  the  charity  of 
friends. 

Mr.  Grossett  said,  he  took  a  different 
view  of  the  case  from  the  gentlemen  op- 
posite. He  thought  these  persons  might 
be  guilty,  and  he  denied  tliat  they  were 
entitled  to  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  hoped  the  House  would 
support  these  injured  individuals,  without 
any  reference  to  the  view  just  thrown  out 
by  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Brougham  reminded  the  hon.  mem-* 
ber,  that  all  his  statements  were  derived 
from  private  letters,  and  that  all  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  brought  before  the 
House  by  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  had 
been  taken  on  oath. 

Sir  C.  Forbes  thought  this  a  case  of 

greater  oppression  than  any  be  had  ever 
card  of  m  the  East  Indies. 
Dr.  Luthington  then  replied,  and  ani- 
madverted wiUi  great  warmth  on  a  pamph- 
let, published  by  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Grossett),  stigmatizing  the  character  of 
the  unfortunate  petitioners  in  the  most 
unwarrantable  manner.  He  had  read 
that  pamphlet  with  the  utmost  disgust, 
and  with  contempt  the  most  unmitigated. 
He  would  accede  to  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  postponement, 
but  he  called  upon  the  House,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  consider  the  destitute  con- 
dition of  the  parties;  and  he  relied  upon 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  for  the  insti- 
tution of  a  full,  entire,  and  free  in- 
(jairy,  in  the  next  session,  and  to  faci- 
litate his  exertions  to  obtain  justice  for 
the  parties  concerned. 

The  motion  was  then,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn. 

Buckingham  Housb  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  second  readioe, 

Mr.  Banket  expressed  his  regret,  that 
a  site  had  not  been  chosen  on  which  a 
palace  might  be  built  more  accordant  with 
the  opulence  of  the  country  and  the 
dignity  of  the  sovereign.    He  thought 


that  Hyde*park   or   the  RegentVpark 
would  l>e  much  more  eligible. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  admit- 
ted, that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
palace  in  which  the  dignity  of  the  Crown 
and  the  personal  comforts  of  the  sovereign 
might  be  consulted;  but  it  was  not  the 
wish  of  his  majesty,  in  the  arrangements 
DOW  in  contemplation,  to  infringe  on  the 
conveniences  of  the  public,  by  any  en* 
croachments  on  the  parks.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  desirable  to  have  a  site  for  a 
palace,  in  which  accommodation  might  be 
afforded,  not  only  for  his  majesty,  but  for 
the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family, 
the  ambassadors,  and  the  great  officers  of 
state.  He  had  seen  the  splendid  plans  of 
Inieo  Jones,  for  a  royal  palace,  wiiich  he 
could  wish  to  see  erected ;  but  it  could 
not  be  accomplished  in  any  of  the  royal 
parks,  without  infringing  materially  on 
the  comforts  of  the  public  Hyde-park 
would  therefore  be  an  injudicious  selec- 
tion, as  fiur  as  the  public  was  concerned, 
and  as  respected  the  sovereign  himself;  for 
though  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  the 
residence  of  the  king,  public,  to  a  certain 
degree,  it  was  also  necessary  that  it  should 
afford  the  means  of  privacy.  If  the  palace 
were  biiilt  in  Hyde-park,  it  would  be  ne« 
cessary  to  have  enclosures  round  it,  and 
if  plantations  were  now  made,  it  would 
take  some  twenty  years  before  they  were 
of  sufficient  growth  to  secure  that  degree 
of  privacy  which  would  be  desirable ;  and 
even  this,  if  it  could  be  acquired,  would  be 
a  great  encroachment- on  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public,  whether  it  was  in  Hyde- 
park  or  Kensington- gardens.  It  would  be 
found,  also,  that  the  Regent*s-park  would 
be  at  an  inconvenient  distance  for  the  de- 
spatch of  public  business.  With  respect  to 
Buckingham-house,  there  might  be  incon- 
veniences, but  there  were  advantages  be- 
longing to  it  which  could  not  be  found 
elsewhere.  As  to  the  abandonment  of 
Carlton-house,  it  did  not  arise  from  any 
capricious  taste  on  the  part  of  his  majesty. 
It  might  be  said  rather,  that  instead  of  his 
majesty  wishing  to  leave  that  house,  the 
house  seemed  disposed  to  leave  his  majes- 
ty. The  lower  part  of  the  house  consist 
ed  originally  of  offices,  but  was  now 
chang^  to  apartments  where  his  majesty 
reside  y  and  when  his  majesty  had  com- 
pany in  the  upper,  they  were  obliged  to  be 
propped  up.  The  house  had  not  been 
furnished  for  these  thirty  years,  and  was 
quite  unfit  in  many  other  respecu  for  a 
royal  residence.    He  did  not  give  any 
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opiniooi  on  the  question  of  expendrog  a 
million,  or  a  million  andahalf^  onatuUarole 
palace  for  his  maiestj;  but,  supposing 
such  a  measure  to  be  adopted,  what  was 
to  become  of  his  majesty  m  the  interim? 
And,  supposing  a  royal  palace  to  be  after- 
wards erected,  the  present  buildings  would 
not  be  lost  to  the  country.  It  was  not  an 
improbable  thing  that  we  might  have  a 
queen  dowager,  or  an  heir  apparent,  each 
of  whom  would  require  a  residence.  As 
to  Carlton-house,  by  its  removal  an 
open  view  would  be  obtained  fronfi  Re- 
gent's-street  to  the  Park  and  the  Morse- 
guards;  and,  on  thatsupposition,  buildings 
might  be  erected  which  would  be  highly 
ornamental  to  the  metropolis ;  and  at  the 
same  time  government  might  so  dispose 
of  part  of  the  ground  situate  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  produce  an  income  suffi- 
cient to  defray  the  expense  of  some  of  the 
projected  improvements.  Part  of  the  site 
of  Carhon-house  might  be  advantageously 
applied  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy and  the  National  Gallery.  For  the 
former,  the  Strand  was  most  inconvenient; 
and  for  the  latter,  the  British  Museum 
was  not  the  most  proper  place.  With  re- 
spect to  Buckingham-house,  it  was  ab« 
soluiely  necessary,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
sovereign,  that  some  improvements  should 
take  place.  It  was  in  its  present  state,  des- 
perate dirty.  The  expense,  he  would  ad- 
mit, might  not  be  less  than  200,000/. ;  but 
even  if  it  were  not  to  be  the  permanent 
residence  of  the  sovereign,  it  would  still 
be  an  ornament  to  the  metropolis,  and 
highly  desirable  for  the  accommodation 
of  other  branches  of  the  royal  family. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Fridai/,  June  17. 
Rate  op  Interest  in  India.]  The 
Marquis  of  Hastings  rose,  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  explain  the  dause  of  the  act  of  the 
13th  of  George  3rd,  which  had  been  sup- 
poited  to  limit  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
made  in  India  to  12  per  cent.  He  objected, 
we  understood,  in  thefirst  place,  to  the  opi- 
nion given  by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown 
on  the  construction  of  the  clause  of  this  act* 
He  paid  the  greatest  deference  to  their 
opinion ;  but  he  must  dissent  from  it,  when 
he  found  it  in  contradiction  with  the  sys- 
tem which  had  been  acted  on  for  baif  a 
century  in  India.  It  surely  could  never 
be  mamtaioed  that  the  simple  opinion  of 


counsel,  however  respectable,  ahou^d  sn-* 
persede  so  long  a  practice.  This,  it  va« 
true,  was  not  nkely  to  happen  now ;  bat 
bad  times  might  return,  and  their  lordU 
ships  should  be  careful  not  to  establish 
such  a  precedent.  The  opinion  given 
purported,  that  the  clause  in  question 
extended  to  the  whole  of  India,  even  to 
powers  totally  independent  of  the  Eaatr 
India  company — than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust,  when  it  was  considered 
what  the  practice  had  been.  Tlie  pream- 
ble of  the  act  showied  what  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  was.  It  was  made  penal  to 
take  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  12  per 
cent,  because,  under  the  plea  of  interestj^ 
presents  had  sometimes  been  corruptly 
taken ;  but  the  framers  of  the  bill  never 
dreamt  that  they  were  competent  to  re* 
strain  British  subjects  from  taking  any 
rate  of  interest  in  the  dominions  of  an  in- 
dependent nrince,  over  whose  states  they 
had  no  authority.  If  this  could  be  sup* 
posed,  the  greatest  confusion  and  incon- 
sistency would  appear  in  the  subseqaent 
practice  of  the  government  of  India.  How 
could  acts  done  in  foreign  independent 
states  be  made  prosecutable  and  recover- 
able only  in  his  majesty's  courts  in  India  ? 
This  would  be  to  suppose  that  a  penalty 
was  enacted  which  thes^  courts  had  not 
the  means  of  inflicting.  The  noble  mar« 
quis  then  proceeded  to  show,  that  the 
construction  put  upon  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment by  the  law-officers  of  the  Crown  was 
inconsistent  with  regulations  which  ha4 
been  subsequently  ouide  by  the  supreme 
government  of  India*  These  regulatioiis 
had  the  force  of  U^.  They  were  not 
issued  until  after  they  bad  been  registora 
in  the  supreme  court  of  justice,  ai>d 
they  were  annually  laid  before  parliament. 
These  regtilations  hod  sanctioned  the  lend? 
ing  of  money  at  a  much  higher  sate  of 
interest  than  12  per  cent.  A  regulation 
was  promulgated  m  1793,  authorizing  the 
recovery  of  interest  at  2i  to  37  per  cent» 
Another  regulation,  made  in  1803,  ex^ 
tended  the  rate  of  interest  to  30  per  cent* 
These  regulations,  and  the  practice  whicl| 
had  been  constantly  followed,  clearly 
showed,  that  the  court  of  directors  and 
the  government  of  India  had  never  under- 
stood the  act  to  pi^t  any  limit  on  the  nUe 
of  interest,  with  respect  to  contracts  made 
hf  British  subjects  domiciled  in  the  terri- 
tory of  a  foreign  prince*  On  these  ground^ 
he  submitted  to  their  lordslupa  a  bill  to 
amend  and  explain  the  act  of  the* IStb.of 
George  3rd.    After  the  first  readiogi  bf 
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AovM  III01I9  thiitfebe.opiiiioQof  tliejtti^ 
et  be  takf«»  to  atcertaiD  whether  the  biH 
he  DOW  iotroduoedi  clearly  and  efdcUMdl j 
explained  what  4>«ght  to  be  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  claoaet  of  the  act  relaliag  U 
the  rate  of  lotereiL 
The  bill  was  read  a  first  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday  f  June  17* 
Jonox^*  Salarixs  B1L1..3    On  the 
oi^er  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading, 

'iAx.Brweham  said»  that  his  opinion  re- 
mained unchanged  as  to  this  bill,  which 
he  believed  to  be  unjust  and  uncalled-for. 
Let  the  House  only  look  at  the  progress 
aire  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  puisne 
judges.    A  fow  years  ago  thenr  salary  was 
but  ^jXOL  a-year,  and  25,  or  rather  83. 
per  cent  was  then  added,  to  mahe  up  for 
the  increased  price  of  the  AHidea  orlifo* 
and   that  was   deemed  sufficient*    The 
prices  low^r^ ;  but  nt  reductioa  of  the 
aaUry  wu  the  coosequenoe.    Then  foU 
lowed  the  restoratia#i  of  the  currency« 
which  must  again  haviia  made  a  difference 
in  their  favottr»  amovntins;  to  25  pc«r  oeat 
9ore,  independent  of  the  reduction  of 
taxesi  w^d  other  bosnches  of  their  expani- 
diturep    Th<p  (ofl^quence  of  these  several 
additions  sinoe  the  yefir  1809»  was*  that 
the  judges*  salaries  were  raised  iotheprc^ 
portipn  of  TfiQOl.  a-year,  as  compared  to 
the  S,000f.  with  which  they  were  satisfied 
15  years  agP-     If  granting  these  large 
and  iinnecessary  allowances  to  the  judges, 
was  evincing  a  faithAil  stewardship  of  the 
public  piirse^  then  he  did  not  know  what 
the  meaning  of  an  unfaithful  steward  was. 
He  wished  to  see  the. dignity  of  the  ju« 
dicial  situatipn  upheld ;  but  he  disliked  to 
see  it  done  at  this  expjBnse ;  and  still  more 
he  disliked  their  Jbeing  placed  in  the  track 
of  promotion,   pr  translation,    like  the 
bishops;  bacaosp  he  was  coavineed  that 
ip  the  law,  as  in  the  chuceh,  such  pros* 
pects  were  detrimentid  ito  the  f  ubBe  ser<> 
vice. 

Mr.  John  Willimm  eoncurred  in  the 
observatipips  which  had  been  made  hj  his 
learned  friendf  and  regretted  that  minifr> 
ters  had  pevaeresed  h»  carrying  the  mea^ 
sure  through  the  Bauseu  '  He  knew  the 
difficulty  ^  making  any  general  regulation 
for  the  paxtieulac  age  at  which  a  judge 
ought  to  iretire;  for  soase  nsen  were  as 
competent  to  traaaad  busjaoss  at  70  years 
of  age  as  others  wero  At  60.  ltwas,howY 
ever,  paipfully  reoMBkaUe.io  aetioe  the 


age  it  wUck  judges  w«re  appointed,  arith 
xery  few  exceptions,  le  the  bench,  and 
nsore  particularly  during  what  might  be 
oalled  the  dynasty  of  the  present  lord 
chancellor.  His  opinion  wfs,  that  5,00(M. 
while  in  office,  and  4,00(M.  en  retiring,  waf 
a  fit  and  proper  salary. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  aaid,  that  nothing 
would  be  more  absurd  than  to  estaUish,^ 
as  a  general  reguUtion,  that  a  }p^^ 
should  not  be  appointed  until,  or  should 
retire  at,  a  certain  age.  Considering  the 
bodily  labour  to  which  a  judge  was  sub- 
ject, provided  at  the  age  of  45  he  had  a 
character  in  his  profossion  and  sufficient 
professional  qualification,  he  saw  no  rea« 
son  why  want  of  age  should  be  a  disquali- 
fication. He  had  no  such  impression  on 
his  flftind,  that  60  was  a  proper  age.  Tha 
effect  of  this  increase  would  be,  to  induce 
men  lo  undertake  office  who  had  sufficient 
bodily  power  to  undergo  its  fatigues, 

Mr.  Hobheute  thought  the  augmenta- 
tions had  been  carried  to  an  extent  beyond 
all  reasonable  endurance.  Whyshoimlthe 
ju^es  be  paid  more  than  the  Secretarlea 
of  State  ?  He  waa  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  dignity  of  a  judge  was 
not  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  his 
Baiwrj»  Nor  could  he  see  the  propriety 
of  stimulating  the  judses  to  move  out  ojf 
their  present  quiet  cinde  of  society,  and 
rear  toe  younger  branches  of  their  fiimi* 
lies  at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  Besides, 
he  had  to  consolain  that  several  uselett 
offices  were  still  maintained  about  these 
courts.  So  decidedly  opposed  was  he  to 
the  proposed  augmentaUon,  that  he  meant 
to  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  sale* 
riea  of  the  judges  be  reduced  from  5,500^. 
to5^000f.  The  increase  was  considered 
by  lawyers  of  dtierent  politics  as  entirely 
too  much.  There  was  another  subject  to 
which  his  learaed  firiend  had  not  adverted 
?*-he  meant  tKe  principle  of  making  tho 
puisne  judges  iipmoveaDle^ 

Mr.  N.  Calvitirt  thought  there  was  still 
a  great  disproportion  between  the  foil  sa- 
laries and  the  retiring  allowances  of  the 
judges,  which  must  have  the  effect  of  in* 
ducing  men  to  cling  to  office  at  a  tioie  of 
life  when  they  were  unfit  for  its  duties. 
He  had  seen  judges  on  the  bench  who 
fsese  labouring  under  two  of  the  disqaali- 
iying  infirmities  of  old  age-^afoess  and 
peemhness. 

The  CkamceUer  ef  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  sf  he  wei>e  disposed,  he  ceuid  not  now 
increase  the  amount  of  the  retired  idlow- 
ipces,  altbeugh  it  iras  compelent  for  the 
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House  to  reduce  it.  He  contended  for 
the  propriety  of  the  fcale  in  the  bill,  and 
that  it  was  calculated  to  induce  persons 
to  undertake  judicial  offices  at  a  time  of 
life  when  they  were  best  calculated  to 
perform  their  duties. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  said,  that  he  per- 
sonally knew  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
judicial  business  was  performed  by  the 
oldest  judges  on  the  bench,  who  were  nei* 
ther  deaf  nor  peevish. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time.  Mr. 
Hobhouse  then  moved  to  leave  out  **  five 
hondfed/*  Upon  which  the  House  di- 
vided :  Ayes  45  ;  Noes  74.  The  bill  was 
then  passed. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson.]  On  the  mo- 
tion>  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Mr.  Abercromby  said^  that  as  the 
Speaker  was  about  to  leave  the  chair,  he 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a- subject  of  much  interest,  and  to 
which  he  was  sure  the  House  would  lend 
a  favourable  ear.  He  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  cofndition  of 
one  of  its  members— a  person  who  had 
performed  the  most  meritorious  services 
to  his  country,  and  on  whom  foreign 
princes  had  conferred*  the  highest  honours 
-'he  meant  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend  the 
member  for  Southwsrk.  He  would  first 
state,  most  distinctly  and  unequiTocally, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  attach  the  least 
blame  to  the  persons  at  whose  instance 
his  gallant  friend  had  been  removed  from 
the  armv,  and  still  lesswould  he  say  any 
thin^  which  could  cast  the  least  reflection 
on  his  royal  highness  the  commander4n- 
chief;  nor  would  he  call  in  question  the 
authority  by  which  he  had  been  removed, 
nor  impose  restrictions  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  Far  was  it  from  his  inten- 
tion to  complain  of  any  opinions  of  hon. 
sentlemen  upon  this  subject ;  nor  did  he 
intend,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  invite  a 
revision  of  the  past.    His  object  was,  to 

Eersuade  the  House  to  do  honour  to  itself, 
y  shewing  a  sympathy  with  one  of  its 
members,  the  tenor  of  whose  life,  and  his 
public  services,  had  reflected  equal 
nonour  upon  himself  and  his  country. 
That  gallant  individual  was  endowed  m 
the  most  eminent  degree  with  noble  senti- 
ments. His  errors,  if  they  were  errors, 
had  arisen  from  the  excess  of  an  ardent 
mind,  and  from  an  extreme  zeal  in  the 
service  of  his  cpuntry.  It  was  tmne- 
cessary  for  him  to  say  that  the  military. 
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career  of  his  gallant  friend^  a  period  of 
twenty-nine  years  of  service,  had  been  in- 
terrupted by  a  measure  which  preceded 
all  inquiry.  He  would  ask  any  hon.  meoi« 
ber  who  heard  him,  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  thins  which  had  taken  placer 
either  there  or  elsewhere,  his  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  was  less  valued  and  cherished 
by  his  profession,  or  less  esteemed  by  the 
House  or  the  country?  Sure  he  waSp 
that  every  man  who  heard  him  would  an- 
swer in  the  negative.  And,  was  such  a 
man  to  have  his  military  glory  thus  af 
once  and  for  ever  blasted  ?  His  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  had  been  dismissed  without 
either  trial  or  inquiry.  He  sought  in- 
quiry; he  courted  investigation;  but  he 
was  refused.  He  alluded  to  this  part  of 
the  case,  only  for  the  purpose  of  calling  • 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House  the  tem- 
per, the  moderation,  the  great  forbearance 
with  which  his  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
conducted  himself  upon  that  occasion. 
That  conduct,  on  the  part  of  his  gallant 
friend,  was  a  source  of  sincere  gratification 
to  his  friends,  and  he  was  sure  there  were 
many  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  who 
regretted,  that  what  they  conceived  to  be 
thehr  duty  compelled  them  to  vote  as  ihev 
did.  He  confessed,  that  seem^  that  thia 
might  perhaps  be  the  last  sittmg  of  the 
present  parliament,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  sentiments  of  many  mem- 
bers, hitherto  adverse,  must  now  be 
changed  upon  this  question.  Indeed,  he 
would  venture  to  ask  ihein  in  what  lisht 
they  now  viewed  tlie  conduct  and  i^a- 
racter  of  his  gallant  friend.  He  appealed 
also  to  many  gallant  officers  who  had 
served  with  his  gallant  friend,  who  had 
shared  with  him  the  toils  of  the  field, 
and  participated  in  its  glory  and  renown  t 
he  appealed  to  them,  whether,  if  the  name 
of  that  gallant  officer  were  replaced  in  that 
list  to  which  his  heroic  actions  and  valu- 
able services  entitled  him,  they  would  not 
hail  his  return  amongst  them  with  pleasure 
and  delight.  He  had  cautiously  abstained 
from  entering  into  a  detail  of  the  conduct 
of  his  gallant  friend :  he  had  avoided  re- 
counting his  brilliant  services ;  and  he  had 
done  so  because  he  felt  it  was  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  a  history  of  that  which  was 
already  known  to  the  House,  and  because 
his  only  object  was,  to  give  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  bis  services,  an  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  their  opinions  upon  the 
subject.    Those  opinions  he  fondly  antici- 

Sated  would  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  in- 
uce  certain  individuals^  in  yrhom  the  feeU 
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ing  to  do  1^0  was  not  wanting»  to  represent 
them  in  the  proiper  quarter.  Let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  what  had  fiedlen  from  him 
was  uttered  with  a  riew  to  prescribe  a 
particular  course  to  anj  hon.  member  ^— 
let  it  not  be  thought  that  he  wished  to 
solicit  any  gentleman  who  heard  him,  to 
do  that  which  did  not  emanate  from  his 
own  free  will,  and  a  sense  of  his  public 
duty.  Neither,  did  he  wish,  in  making 
these  observations,  to  give,  in  any  way,  a 
direction  to  the  royal  prerogative.  Had  he 
any  such  intention,  his  course  would  have 
been  widely  different  to  that,  which  he  had 

gursued.  But,  he  felt  it  right  to  say  what 
e  had  said,  because  he  knew  that  there 
roust  be  in  the  mind  of  a  gracious  sove- 
reign feelings  in  favour  of  gallant  actions 
and  services,  such  as  had  l^n  performed 
by  his  hon.  friend,  and  in  order  to  shew 
that  a  favourable  opportunity  offered  of 
extending  the  royal  grace  and  favour  in 
this  instance  in  a  manner  which  would  be 
pleasing  to  the  House,  gratifying  to  the 
whole  of  the  army,  and  peculiarly  satis- 
factory to  the  country  at  large.  All  he 
had  done  was,  to  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  feelings  upon 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  result  should  lead 
to  the  restoration  of  his  gallant  friend  to 
his  rank  in  his  profession,  he  should  be 
glad,  that  he  had  been  the  bumble  in- 
strument of  an  act  so  just  and  generous* 

Mr.  Littleton  said,  he  could  not  avoid 
expressing  the  ^^ratification  he  felt  at  what 
his  learned  fnend  had  offered  to  the 
House.  To  refer  back  to  the  errors  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  officer,  if  errors  they 
were,  would  shew  both  bad  taste  and  baa 
feeling  on  his  part ;  as,  whatever  they  were, 
tbey  were  now  forgotten,  by  a  recollection 
of  the  great  personal  gallantry  and  devo- 
tion which  that  hon.  officer  had  always 
shewn  to  the  honours  and  interests  of  his 
profession.  His  restoration  would  be 
nailed  by  the  whole  country,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  those  who  might  at  the 
time,  have  approved  of  his  removal. 

Colonel  irodehotue  was  sure,  that  a 
more  welcome  proposition  could  not  have 
been  made  to  that  House.  The  learned 
member  had  not  suggested  any  course, 
but  had  left  it  to  the  grace  and  favour  of 
his  majesty,  who  was  known  to  feel  plea- 
sure in  passing  acts  of  grace  and  favour. 
The  military  services  of  the  gallant  officer, 
coupled  with  his  great  private  worth,  and 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  that  House, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  considerable  weight 
in  that  quarter,  where  grace  and  fiivour 
were  known  to  dwell. 


Lord  W.  Beniinck  s^d,  it  was  Ae  opinion 
of  the  army  generally,  that  there  was  bo 
officer  in  the  service,  whose  bravery  and 
conduct  had  shed  greater  lustre  on  the 
British  arms,  or  had  rendered  more  essen- 
tial services  to  his  country  than  sir  Robert 
Wilson.  He  would  make  no  apology  for 
his  errors,  nor  ouestion  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  in  aismissin^  ofncers  from  the 
army,  but  he  thought  that  if  the  gallant 
officer  were  restored  to  his  former  rank, 
the  deed  would  be  approved  by  the  whole 
nation. 

Mr.  C  Calvert  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  touch  upon  the  military  character 
or  services  of  his  hon.  colleague,  as  both 
were  too  well  known  to  require  any  com- 
ment from  him ;  but  he  trusted  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  House  would  meet 
with  a  favourable  reception  in  the  highest 
quarter. 

Sir  M*  W.  Ridleyhoj^d,  that  the  unan- 
imous feeling  expressed  by  the  House'  in 
favour  of  hb  gaUant  friend,  would  induce 
an  extension  to  him  of  the  royal  grace 
and  favour.  He  had  been  long  mtimately 
acquainted  with  him,  and  in  no  man  had  he,, 
ever  discovered  greater  integrity,  spirit, 
ffallantry,  or  honour.  If  the  gallant  officer 
had  committed  errors,  they  were  errors 
arising  from  the  best  feelings,  and  they 
must  be  forgotten  in  the  recollection  of 
his  former  brilliant  services*  If  the  royal 
favour  should  be  in  unison  with  the  opin- 
ion of  that  House,  it  would  restore  him  to 
that  service  to  which  he  was  an  ornament, 
and  the  honour  and  character  of  which, 
he  would  never  tarnish. 

Sir  IL  Fergution said,  he  had  often,and  at 
a  distant  period,  served  with  his  K&lldnt 
friend,  and  would  venture  to  say,  that  no 
man  in  the  British  army  had  more  invaria- 
bly distinguished  himself  for  gallantry  and 
bravery  than  sir  R.  Wilson  did.  The  res- 
toration of  his  gallant  friend  to  a  service 
of  which  he  had  been  so  great  an  orna« 
ment,  would  be  received  by  the  whole  ar-> 
my,  as  well  as  by  the  House,  with  the 
greatest  possible  satisfaction.  He  hoped 
that  some  gallant  officers  opposite,  would 
bear  their  testimony  to  the  military  cha- 
racter of  his  hon.  friend. 

Sir  G.  Murray  said,  he  could  not  refrain 
from  bearing  testimony  to  the  military  cha- 
racter and  services  of  the  gallant  officer* 
No  man  possessed  those  qualities  suited  to 
the  military  service  more  than  that  gallant 
officer;  and  it  would  give  him  great  plea* 
sure  to  see  him  restored  to  the  servict« 
If  his  gallant  firiebd  would  confine  his  Ui^ 
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lanto  and  AiUtiet  m'thm  thmr  prope^dUn- 
iid»  ihey  would  be  rendered  me  nbre 
^rtlttable  to  fehe  eertice  and  to  tbe  oooMry* 
At  the  sane  time,  in  gi^g  Ati  opinion, 
be  mutt  be  understood  to  reserre  to  the 
Cro#Dtbe  full  and  entire  poseeetion  of  all 
its  pretei^t  authority  oiret  the  officere  of 
the  army. 

Mr.  Manseii  taidr,  that  whatefw  eitort 
the  gftllant  officer  might  have  committed, 
her  had  been  suffieKemljr  pnniahed  for  tiiem, 
and  be  thought  tha^  they  ought  to  be' 
buried  in  oblivion.  He  wai  sure  the 
House  and  the  ooon^  #ou}d  rejoice  at 
seeing,  hhn  restored  to  his  ranlk. 

Mr.  W, Lmn&  said,  he  was  one whobad 
voted  againss  the  in<|uiry  into  the  ^Isnt 
onoer'»ooadnot ;  but  he  was  as'anxious'ar 
any  hon.  member  could  be  to  see  him'  re-' 
stored  tSo  his  station  in  the  army. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  only  one 
Oj^ion  sfsemed  to  aotuatfe  aH  partilBS.  He 
wished  tb  add  his  testimon^r  to  the  cba* 
raeter  given  of  his  gallant  friend,  iti  regard 
to  bis  eonduct  on  a  fonaer  very  tryii^ 
occasion;  He  was  the  professional  advi*' 
aer  of  the  gallant  officer,  and  he  had'  the 
most  positive  knowledge,-  that  the  ntmost 
exeition  of  human  fiorbearance  had  b^en 
aHMffested  by  his  gallant  frieod.  He  bad' 
aeon  dbcnments  which,  perhaps,  no  one 
besides  his  gaUant  (Head  could  have  re^^ 
Trained  from  publishing,  but  not  one  wt>rd 
oi  them  would  his  gallant  friend  divulge; 
notwithstanding  the  aggravating  situation' 
in  which  he  was  plac^ 

Customs  CoMsoLiDATiaN  Bill.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  com* 
nittee,  to  consider  further  of  the  report' 
ofthisbiU, 

Mr.  Huskisian  begfed  to  remind  the 
eommitte^,'  that  on  the  25tb  of  Mareb' 
last,  he  had  suboritted  to  their  considera* 
tiou'  a  variety  of  resolutions,  tending  to* 
efeot  very  important  changed  in  our  sys* 
tern  of  Duties  and  Customs,  and  applying,^ 
not  only  to  the  manu&ctures  of  this  coun^ 
thr,  but  to  maaufiwCored  articles  import- 
ed from  foreign  states.  He  had,  on  that 
occasion,  entered  at  great  length  into  a 
statement  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it- 
waa  proposed  that  these  alterations  should 
be  introduced  into  our  ooasmercial  policy ; 
and  ther  were  fortiially  recommended'  in 
tin^fesokitioti^  brought  in.  Atlbe  same 
timei  in  eftcting  soeh  extensive  altera^ 
tieaaln  a>  svsleni  of  duties  and  cnstoifts 
tbaifbad  anted  throtmh  ao  long  asue-* 
oessien  of  year%  behati  Mt  mast  d«shme 


I  of  avaiiiig  himself  afsH  tbe  light  and  ( 
,  perience  that  eotdd  aid  bhn  in  so  ardai 
an  andertaking ;  and  he  had  accordingly 
:  invited  the  suggestions  and  observatieea 
I  of  all  6racticar  and  intelligent  men,  who 
might  be  willing  to  affinrd  ram  the  ben^t 
of  their  counsel  and  information.  He 
could  assure  tiie  committee,  that  tfait  in- 
vitation had  been  very  gtoerally  accepted; 
for  no  person,  he  beneved,  who  had  filled 
I  his  situation  had  ever  beooroe  engaged  in 
>  more  extensive  correspondence  than 
I  himslelf,  or  had  received  moi^  nnmarons 
j  dep^itatibni,  or  had  been  a  party  at  more 
I  conferences,  than  he  had  i^eceivea  and  met 
at  the  Board  of  T^adesintD^  those  idtera- 
[  tions  were  first  announced  in  parltsknent. 
!  The  oorotnittee  would  not  be  surprised  to 
I  hear  this,  because  it  must  be  eviaent  Uiat 
I  many  individuals  wouki  be  seriously  afiect- 
!  ed,  or  would  consider  themsdves  to  be  so, 
by  the  operation  of  such  changes,  in 
mentioning  these  fiKts,  he  did  not  at  all 
desire  to  disparage  eithei'  tbe  motives  or 
the  proceedings  of  those  itidividuals. 
Hamg  now,  therefore,  hcard^  as  he  might 
assume,  all  that  could  be  said'  upon  the 
subject  of  these  alterations  by  all  tbe  par- 
ties interested  in  their  operation,  hb  now 
eaole  to  ibdieate  to  the  committee  hovr 
M  He  had  subsemiently  modified  those  re- 
sohitlotis  a^hioh  be  had  introduced.  The 
modifieattons  which  be  had  now  to  sug« 
gest  were  intended  still  further  to  extend 
and  establish  a  more  sound  and  sahrtarr 
poKcy  than  bad  hitherto  prevailed  with 
respect  to  our  foreign  commerce,  and  ie 
legbrd  to  the  encouragement  of  our  mami- 
fiiiotures  and  the  gmbnd  trade  of  tbe 
countrv.  In  lodkmg  at  the  period  of 
time  wnich  had  been  oceu|4ed  In  consider- 
ittg  these  changes  and  modifioations,  the 
eeimnittee  would  dc  him  the  justice  to 
retkiember,  that  it  was  highly  eSaentuU 
thht  important  alteratioos  in  a  system  ao 
vast  and  complex  as  that  of  our  commer- 
cial revenue  should  not  be  ineonsiderat^y 
or  precipiteMdv  adopted:  The  mntiieroiia 
propdsitiona  that  had  bee&  subtoiittied  to 
him  in  this  respect  by  the  many  partiea 
liO'hadf  alluded  to,  he  bad  received  and 
reviewed  with  girett  distrust  and*  jeidouay. 
The  alterations  he'had' propounded  to  the 
contaiittde  iti  the  beginnmg  of  tbe  seaakm 
were  founded  upon  the  best  infbi«Mttiott 
he  obidd  obtain,  aad  the  mmtvatoae  de» 
Kberafion  he  oonhl  bested  oponit.  Aa 
tbe ^aai^titte;  he  bad  feh  dien,  koA  ainoe^ 
that  it  became  Mm  to  stady  otber.ataae^ 
mentis^  and  t»  get  infonnadeii  frM  aH 
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quarters ;  but  he  might  tidd  (as  we  under- 
stood), in  regard  to  some  of  the  parties 
by  whom  it  nad  been  contributed,  that 
there  was  in  some  instances,  as  between 
himself  and  them,  an  issue  of  statements 
as  well  as  an  issue  of  expediency.  Now, 
in  the  most  extensive  branches  of  our 
foreign  manufactures  and  commerce  he 
had  been  able,  upon  the  result  of  all  the 
increased  knowledge  that  he  had  arrived 
at  in  respect  of  them  since  he  first  pro- 
posed the  alterations  in  question,  to  ad- 
here to  his  original  resolutions.  In  the 
freat  and  staple  article  of  cotton  goods 
e  did  not  now  mean  to  propose  any 
alteration  from  the  terms  upon  which 
it  was  already  left ;  namely,  of  reducing 
the  old  duty  to  ao  ad  valorem  one  of  10 
per  cent.  So  of  all  duties  upon  woollens, 
he  proposed  to  adhere  to  a  duty  of  15 
per  cent.  In  like  manner,  the  duties 
upon  all  metallic  substances  would  remain 
unaltered,  excepting  in  the  single  article 
of  lead;  which  was  so  essential  in 
many  branches  of  domestic  improvement 
in  this  country,  that  he  was  prepared  to 

Cropose  the  reduction  of  the  duty  still 
>wer  than  he  had  put  it.  In  the  exten- 
sive article  of  earthenware,  he  proposed 
to  retain  the  duties  on  the  footing  already 
recommended.  But,  in  the  duties  upon 
some  other  branches  of  our  manufactures, 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  introduce 
some  modifications.  There  were  some  bran- 
ches of  our  linen-manufactures  on  which 
he  had  originally  proposed  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent ;  but,  upon  which, 
after  having  since  heard  the  evidence  and 
representations  of  all  the  parties  who  had 
been  examined  before  the  Board  of  Trade 
upon  the  subject,  he  was  disposed  to 
think  it  might  be  expedient  to  adopt  a 
di&rent  m<Mle  of  levying  the  duty.  In- 
Btead  of  levying  an- ad  valorem  duty,  he 
thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  change 
it  for  another,  considering  that  it  was 
proper  to  avoid  imposing  a  duty  of  the 
former  kind  where  it  could  be  avoided, 
and  to  substitute,  in  this  case»  such  a 
one^  as  on  the  best  comparison  that  could 
be  made  between  prices  abroad  and 
prices  at  home,  might  seem  adequate  to 
the  due  protection  of  our  own  trade. 
Now,  the  gradual  reduction  of  such  a 
duty,  in  a  certain  period  of  time»  to  the 
amount  of  that  ad  valorem  duty  which  he 
had  formerly  proposed,  would  either  tend 
to  admit  the  foreign  manufactures  in 
greater  supply,  or  causa  tlie  British  ma- 
iittfacturer,..by  imposing  upon  him  a  ne^ 
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cesslty  for  hicreased  Indilitry  and  Atten- 
tion to  his  business,  so  to  reduce  the 
price  of  his  goods  as  to  be  enabled  suc- 
cessfully to  meet  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. •  There  were  several  circumstances 
connected  with  this  particular  manufiEicture 
that  were  necessary  to  be  taken  inte^  can- 
sideration.  In  Ireland,  it  was  conducted 
by  manual  labour  alone,  he  might  say, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  machi- 
nery. Id  respect  of  linens,  therefore,  it 
might  be  described  as  a  competition  be- 
tween labour  and  labour  that  must  subsist 
between  those  which  were  made  at  home 
and  those  which  were  manufactured 
abroad.  But  again,  with  regard  to  Ire- 
land, the  interests  of  which  every  hon.. 
gentleman  must  look  to  with  peculiar 
anxiety  and  favour,  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  a  great  change  was  effecting  in  her 
linen-manufacture ;  for  machinery  waa 
now  rapidly  introducing  itself  into  that 
branch  of  her  trade,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  capital  was  coming  gradually  into- 
circulation  in  that  country ;  and  had  the 
foreign  manufacture  been  admitted  at  the 
lower  duty  which  be  had  originally  pro- 
posed, it  was  feared  that  many  impedi- 
ments might  have  opposed  themselves  ta 
the  progress  of  the  improving  commerce  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  would,  probably, 
have  been  that,  losing  its  present  advanta- 
ges, the  Irish  linen  trade  might  never 
have  been  able  to  meet  its  foreign  com- 
petitors ;  that  this  manufacture  would  not 
only  not  have  arrived  upon  any  favourable, 
terms  in  other  markets,  but  might  have 
been  lost  to  Ireland  altc^ether.  The- 
committee  would  see  the  diTOulty  in  whicR 
any  person  must  stand  who  was  in  his- 
situation.  If,  in  the  calculation  of  a  certain 
revenue,  a  slight  error  happened  to  be 
committed  in  the  original  statement,  and 
the  produce  was  discovered  to  be  pro- 
portionably  affected,  or  altered,  nothing 
in  the  world  could  be  more  easy  than  to 
correct  such  an  error ;  and  the  public 
service  would  be  sensible  of  little  or  no 
inconvenience  from  the  occurrence  of 
such  mistake.  But  if,  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  duties,  or  the  regulations  of  trade, 
wherein  the  interest  of  so  many  thousands 
were  involved,  such  errors  should  happen 
to  creep  into  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  country  would  long  have  ta 
brood  over  the  serious  consequences  that 
might  ensue.  It  seemed  to  kim,  however 
that  by  the  adoption*  of  a  scale  bf  duties 
on  linens,  to  be  lowered  in  the  course  of 
eight. yearS'from  their  present  amount  to 
4f  I 
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the  point  he  had  formerly  fixed,  the  com* 
mittee  would  not  be  discouraging  Ae 
capital  now  encaged  in  that  branch  of 
our  national  industry,  but  would  be  ena- 
bling the  home  manufacture  to  rival,  in  a 
short  period,  the  foreign,  in  the  foreign 
market.  There  was  another  branch  on 
which  he  had  also  found  it  expedient  to 
alterhts original  determination ;  ne  alluded 
to  glass,  on  which  he  had  intended  to  propose 
a  mere  ad  valorem  duty.  Glass,  however, 
thecommittee  would  know,  was  exposed  to 
a  heavy  duty  of  excise,  and  hon.  members 
would  also  be  awaroy  that  the  amomit 
of  duty  was  not  in  fact  the  amount  of 
burthen ;  for  parliament  had  been  obliged 
to  impose  restrictions  and  regulations  to 
prescribe  even  the  mode  of  carrying  on 
the  manufacture,  which  formed  another 
charge  to  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  Just  conclusion,  he 
had  resorted  to  all  the  information  he 
could  procure  from  parties  interested,  and 
he  had  now  to  recommend,  not  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  though  a  duty  considerably 
less  than  that  hitherto  paid.  Like. the 
new  duty  on  linen,  it  would  go  on  gra- 
dually and  annually  decreasing,  compelling 
a  corresponding  improvement  in  our  own 
manufacture  as  the  duty  was  lowered,  and 
foreign  competition  more  freely  admitted. 
A  similar  alteration  he  should  propose  in 
the  duty  on  paper.  That  manufacture 
was  also  subject  to  excise  duties ;  and 
he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  projected 
alteration  would  conduce  very  materially 
to  the  encouragement  of  th^  manufacture. 
There  were  some  circumstances  that  ope- 
rated materially  on  the  manufacture  and 
price  of  foreign  paper;  and  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  was,  that  in  some  cases 
the  exportation  to  this  country  of  the  raw 
material  was  virtually  prohibited.  For 
example,  the  exportation  of  rags  was  en- 
tirely prohibited  by  the  revenue  laws  of 
France  and  of  the  Netherlands.  The  con- 
aequence  was,  that  its  exportation  being 
fbroidden,  the  article  was  manufactured 
in  those  countries  below  that  fair  natural 
price  which  it  would  obtain  in  almost  any 
other  parts  of  the  world.  From  the  de- 
preciation of  the  value  of  the  raw  material, 
they  could  manufjacture  paper  more  cheap* 
ly  than  almost  any  other  countries ;  and 
from  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  expor- 
tation of  that  material,  we  manufactured 
it,  perhaps,  dearer  than  any  other  people. 
These  considerations  had  induced  them  to 
propose  a  new  spale  of  doty  on  paper. 
Another  article  to  be  noticed  was  the  im* 
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portation  of  bookt.  He  had  left  the  bill' 
as  he  found  it  in  respect  of  what  books 
might  be  imported  into  this  country ;  they 
were  such  as  there  existed  no  copyright 
in  here.  No  books  could  be  imported 
that  were  of  a  contrary  description ;  though 
individuals  were  not  prevented  from  bring- 
ing them  into  this  conntrv,  if  they  were 
not  for  any  purposes  of  sale,  but  for  thehr 
own  private  use.  But  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  bookselling 
interest  in  this  country,  if,  instead  of  con* 
tinmne  the  very  heavy  duty  at  present 
payable  on  imported  books,  which  was 
6^  lOf.  per  cwt*,  on  books  of  all  descrip- 
tions,  he  named  a  lower  one ;  and  he  had 
therefore  determined  to  reduce  it  to  \k 
This  duly  operated,  at  present,  upon 
those  books,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  al- 
most every  library;  and  the  reduction, 
therefore,  might  tend,  in  no  inconsiderable 
de^ee,  to  advance  the  cause  of  literature, 
and  extend  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. With  respect  to  modern  books, 
upon  which  the  present  duty  was  ?/.,  he 
had  lowered  it  to  5/.,  and  he  meant  to  ex- 
tend the  same  scale  to  manuscripts  im- 
ported. Not  to  weary  the  committee,  be 
would  pass  over  altogether  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  which  he  had  also  made  tlie 
subjects  of  similar  alterations  of  duty. 
On  flax  and  tow  he  proposed  to  effect  a 
still  further  reduction.  In  like  manner, 
he  had  proposed  to  lower  the  duties  on 
barilla  by  a  scale  of  gradual  reduction ; 
but  finding,  that  when,  about  two  years 
ago,  some  alteration  was  made  in  those 
duties,  it  was  understood  that  no  further 
change  would  be  made  in  them  for  five 
years  after  that  period,  he  should  suggest 
that  the  proposed  further  reduction  of 
those  duties  should  take  effect  from  the 
period  at  which  those  five  years  would 
liave  expired.  Other  duties  that  it  was 
highly  material  to  the  public  convenience 
to  after,  were  those  on  timber.  After 
many  years  experinsent,  it  had  been  found 
impossible  to  prevent  the  duties  on  timber 
from  being  evaded ;  but  it  had  become  ab- 
solutely necessary  now  to  obviate  what  he 
would  not  call  a  fraud  exactly,  but  what 
was  a  very  commonly  practised  deception, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  duty  on  planks. 
The  timber  duty  upon  every  50  cubic 
feet  was  55s, ;  upon  every  ]^  planks,  the 
duty  was  4/.  Now,  people  had  lately  con<* 
trived  to  cut  the  planks  of  such  a  sise  and 
thickness,  that  one  of  them,  though  it 
could  not  be  measured  as  solid  timber^ 
would  afterwards  yidd  many  piaoktf;  si 
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plank  of  this  thickness,  therefore^  would 
only  pay  a  dutj  oilBs.Sd.  perhaps,  which 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  fis  to  the 
duty,  solid  timber.    A  practice  so  evasive 
could  not  but  be  extremely  prejudicial  to 
the  fair  trader ;  and  he  should  therefore 
propose  such  an  alteration  of  the  scale  as 
would  bring  planks  of  these  large  dimen- 
sions within  the  description  of  solid  tim- 
ber.   It  was  somewhat  singular  that  the 
efttsioD  had  only  been  recently  discover- 
ed,  and  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it, 
shipping  bad  been  engaged  to  such  an  ex- 
teat  as  to  inconvenience  other  branches 
of  commerce.    He  had  been  especially 
anxious  to  lower  the  duty  on  all  raw  ma- 
teriab,  but  particularly  upon  dying  drugs. 
Besides  changing  his  original  determina- 
tion on  many  articles,  he  nad  added  seve- 
ral that  be  had  omitted  on  the  25th  of 
'  March.    He  had  then  stated  his  desire  to 
promote  cultivation  among  the  smaller 
West-India,  proprietors,  by  encouraging 
the  importation  of  all  minor  articles  of 
produce,  and  his  desire,  it  would  be  found, 
nad  occasioned  several  of  the  additions  of 
which  he  had  spoken.    He  was  aware  that, 
taken  separately,  none  of  these  reductions 
jieemed  to  amouat  to  any  very  lafge  sum, 
but  although  be  apprehended  tthe -Exche- 
quer would  but  sligiktly  suffer,  if  indeed  it 
suffered  at  all,  yet  taken  collectively  the 
sum  was  of  importance.    He  was  not  far 
from  the  nark,  when  he  stated  it  at  from 
400,000/.  to  500,000/.  per  annum,  and  the 
whole  he  trusted  would  operate  to  the  re- 
lief and  beaefit  of  the  manufactures  of 
these  kingdoms.    Amonff  these  was  a  re> 
duction  on  the  duty  of  ships  built  in  the 
colonies,  if  broken  up  here.    By  a  st  range 
oversight  of  the  law,  such   ships  were 
subject  to  a  duty  of  50  per  cent  if  broken 
up  in  this  country.     This  enormously 
iieavy  duty  was  the  cause  that  a  very  large 
and  unwieldy  ship,  that  had  been  built  at 
Canada,'  and  had  arrived  some  time  since 
ii»  the  port  of  London,  was  not  broken  up 
here,  as  was  intended,  but  sent  back. 
That  duty  he  proposed  to  reduce  to  15 
per  cent.    He  was  aware  that  to  some 
gentlemen  tl^se  details  possessed  but  lit^ 
Ue  interest.    They  were,  however,  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  im- 
provement of  its  resources.    At  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  were  particularly  im- 
porunt ;  for  sure  he  was,  that  if  that  sys- 
tem of  combination  which  now  existed  in 
the  kingdom  could  not  be  repressed  by 
the  interposition  of  the  legislature,  it  must 


be  repressed  by  the  additloual  facilities 
ffiven  to  the  introduction  of  for^gn  manu- 
factures.   It  could  not  be  tolerated  that 
the  people  of  this  country  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
that  must  always  follow  on  any  restraints 
imposed  on  the  freedom  of  labour.    He, 
for  one,  should  be  fully  prepared  to  say, 
that  if  the  shipwrights  of  England,  for  ex- 
ample, would  not  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  leave  the  employment  of  capital  free 
and  unshackled  m  ship-building  in  Eng- 
land—if they  would  not  leave  the  indus- 
trious artiOcers  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
trade  free  to  pursue  their  own  occupation 
on  their  own  terms— it  could  only  remain 
to  the  merchants  to  employ  foreign-built 
shipping.    On  the  same  principle,,  he  was 
prepeured  to  contend,  that  if  our  own  sea- 
men, listenu^  to  misguided  men,  refusedto 
permit  English  mariners  to  eqgage  in  the 
merchant  service,  the  only  alternative  for 
thelatter would  be,  of  necessity,  to  employ 
foreign  seamen.    After  exhorting  the  ar- 
tificers  generally  to  renounce  every  thing 
like  combination^  which  he  showed  would 
only,  by  fettering  the  employment  of  capi- 
tal, terminate  in  their  own  ruin,  the  ripht 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  remarking 
upon  the  necessity  of  doing  away,  whercr 
ever  it  was  practicable,  with  the  present 
system  of  protecting  duties.    To  prove 
its  mischievous  efiect,  he  would  only  in- 
stance it  in  a  single  article  of  very  gene- 
ral consumption— pepper.    The  duty  on 
that  article  was  about  500  per  cent  on 
the  value— an  enormous    disproportion, 
that  must  effect  either  a  diminished  con- 
sumption or  be  an  incentive  to  smuggling. 
The  original  cost  of  this  article  was  about 
Sd^  per  lb.    The  whole  consumption  of 
the  united  kii^dom  ,was  not  more  than 
l,200,p()0]bs.  a-year,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed a  proportion  of  about  an  ounce  and 
a  quarter  to  every  individual  of  our  popu- 
lation.   This  duty  be  would  reduce  from 
2s.  6(L  per  lb.  to  Is.  per  lb.    This  a^range- 
mi^nt,  he  should  hope,  would  greatly  en- 
courage the  consumption  of  an  ^ticle  of 
East  India  produce.    At  present  he  would 
only  add,  that  the  committee  was  not  to 
be  considered  as  coming  to  any  Gnal  ad- 
judication on  all  the  reductions  that  it  was 
proposed  to  e&ct  in  our  present  system 
of  duties. 

Sir  Henry  Pamdl  expressed  himself 
willing  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to  consider 
the  proposed  schedule  of  Customs-duties 
rather  as  a  meiisure  to  form  the  founda- 
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tion  of  a  correct  qrstem  of  taxation  upon 
foreign  commodities*  than  as  one  that 

tovernment  intended  to  be  Complete  and 
nal.  •  It  was,  however,  particularly  ne- 
cessary that  some  notice  should  now  be 
taiken  of  the  duties  contained  in  the  sche* 
dil1e»  in  order  to  prevent  the  public  from 
conceiving  that  every  thing  was  to  be  so 
settledi  by  this  night  s  proceedings,  as  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  further  al- 
terations; an  opinion  which  might,  and 
certainly  would  oe,  generally  entertained 
hj  all  those  who  had  heard  or  read  the 
«peeche8  delivered  on  this  subject,  on 
former  occasions,  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  right  hon.  centleroan, 
if  the  schedule  were  voted  without  any 
debate  upon  it ;  without  taking*  some 
notice  or  the  duties,  and  now  making 
auch  objections  to  them  as  seemed  fit 
to  be  made^  we  might  hereafter  b^  to1d» 
upon  attemptmg,  on  a  future  ocdasion, 
to  repeal  the  numerous  protecting  duties 
that  will  still  remain ;  that  we  were  acting 
unjustly,  and  contrary  to  a  recent  adjust- 
ment, on  the  faith  of  which  new  capital 
liad  been  invested,  and  extensive  com- 
mercial engagements  undertaken. 

It  was  also  important  to  examine,  in 
flome  detail,  the  schedule  now  under  con« 
sideratiooy  in  order  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  duties,  proposed  to  be  voted  in  it, 
were  consistent  with  the  principles  of  free 
trade,  as  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
iCleman  in  his  speech  on  the  ^tb  of  last 
March ;  for  it  might  otherwise  be  sup- 
posed, by  those  who  heard  that  speech, 
out  who  have  not  read  this  schedule, 
4hat  when  it  should  be  voted,  it  would 
.establish  an  universpl  freedom  of  trade ; 
whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  every  one  who 
looks  into  it  must  agree,  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  more  at  variance  with  those 
principles,  tban  almost  every  duty  is  on 
each  article  in  this  very  voluminous  sche- 
dule. But|  in  thus  describing  the  sche- 
dule, the  hon.  member  begged  to  be  un- 
derstood, as  being  fully  sensible  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  situation  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  in  having  to  contend  with  so 
many  powerful  bodies  who  believe  their 
particular  interests  will,  be  injured  by  the 
measures  which  are  calculated  to  give  ef- 
fect to  tho^e  general  prmciples  which  have 
been  avowed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
and  which  are  undoubtedly  the  princi- 
ples that  are  most  consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  community  at  large;  for, 
although  he  thooglit  the  Hght  hon.  gen- 
demaa  might  have  carried  his  resistances 
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to  these  interested  parties  further  than  he 
has  done,  he  felt,  and  the  whole  country 
ought  to  feel,  greatly  indebted  to  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  having  so  clearly 
and  manfuTiv  stated  and  illustrated  tbe 
principles  of  economical  science  which 
ought  to  govern  all  legislation  upon  our 
commerce  and  industry.  These  princi- 
ples had  never  before  been  so  explicitly 
and  ably  explained  to  the  House ;  and,  he 
might  add,  had  not  been  more  accurately 
and  minutely  promul^ted  and  illustrated 
by  any  of  those  emment  and  scientific 
founders  of  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy, who  had  written  upon  the  subiect 
of  restrictions  upon  trade ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  nowtney  wereso  unequivocally 
adopted  by  government,  they  would  toon 
be  universally  acknowledged,  and  allowed 
to  govern  all  our  legiriative  proceedings. 
It  was  under  the  strongest  conviction  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  given  to  the  House» 
that  he  now  addressed  it ;  and  it  was  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing,  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  to  render  that  advice  and  those 
principles  effective,  that  be  proposed  to 
enter  upon  an  examination  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  schedule  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  The  course  he  meant  to  take 
was,  first  to  refer  to  and  re-state  tlie  prin- 
ciples which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
laid  down ;  and  then  to  compare  the  duties 
which  he  called  upon  the  House  now  to 
vote,  withthoseprinciples:  and  if  he  should 
succeed  in  showing  that  the  duties  were, 
as  he  bad  before  mentioned,  at  variance 
with  those  principles,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  co-operate  with  him,'  when  the 
proper  opportunity  should  arrive,  at  some 
future  period,  in  endeavouring  to  make 
another  and  a  more  general  revision  and 
reformation  of  them. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  speech,  in  which  he  opened  to 
the  House  his  plan  for  new  modelling  the 
Customs-duties,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing language :  <*  All  I  ask  of  the  commit- 
tee is,  to  take  under  their  protection  tbe 
comprehensive  principle  of  tbe  system 
whicn  I  have  ventured  to  recommend. — 
The  removal,  as  much  and  as  fest  as 
possible,  of  all  unnecessary  restrictions  on 
trade."*—  And,  after  referring  to  the  old 
jealousies  and  alarms  of  wool-growers  and 
woollen  manufacturers  in  respect  of  the 
progress  of  the  silk  and  cotton  manufac- 


*  See  vol.  xii,  p.  1222. 
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tures,  the  right  hoo.  gentleman  said, 
«  Can  any  thing  more  forcibly  illustrate 
the  seneral  position  to  which  1  have 
already  adverted,  and  which  cannot  be  too 
strongly  impressed  on  those  who  legislate 
for  the  interests  of  commerce  and  industry, 
that  the  means  which  lead  to  increased 
consumption,  and  which  are  the  founda- 
tion, as  that  consumption  is  the  l^^oof^  of 
our  prosperity;  will  be  most  enectuaily 
promotea  by  an  unrestrained  competition, 
not  only  between  the  capital  and  industry 
of  different  classes  in  tlie  same  country, 
but  also  by  extending  that  competition,  as 
much  as  possible,  toother  countries/' 
Here  we  have  the  policy  of  open  compe- 
tition with  foreigners,  proposed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  right  hon.  gendeman, 
in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  as  being 
founded  on  facts  that  prove  ito  soundness ; 
and  as  the  true  and  only  policy  for  this 
country  to  adopt.  But  toe  right  hon. 
gentleman  did  not  stop  here,  but  went 
fully  into  details  to  expose  the  injurious 
consequences  of  the  old  system  of  pro- 
hibitory and  protecting  duties ;  and  this  he 
did  in  so  clear  and  convincing  a  manner, 
that  it  is  most  important  to  enumerate  the 
aeveral    evils  which    he  maintained  and 

f  roved  ioeviubly  to  belong  to  them.  1st, 
[e  said,  **  By  preventmg  competition, 
these  duties  destroy  the  best  incentive  to 
excellence,  and  the  best  stimulus  to 
invention  and  improvement ;  they  are,  in 
fact,  a  premium  to  mediocrity."  l^ndly, 
**  They  condemn  the  community  to  suffer, 
%oth  in  price  and  quality,  all  the  evils  of  a 
monopoly.*'  Srdly,  «<Thev  expose  the  con* 
aumer  as  well  as  the  dealer  to  rapid  and 
inconvenient  fluctuations  in  price.''  4thly, 
<<  They  are  a  premium  to  the  smuggler ; 
they  encourage  all  t)ie  moral  evils  of 
smuggling."  And  5thly,  **  They  excite  su8« 
picion  and  odium  in  foreign  countries." 
No  less  than  five  distinct  and  substantive 
evils  are  here  declared  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  to  be  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  giving  protection  to  our 
manufactures  by  imposing  high  duties  on 
foreign  manufactures;  and  surely  no  one, 
who  gives  to  these  statements  a  moment^a 
consideration,  can  doubt  the  justness  of  the 
conclusions  he  has  drawn,  or  hesitate  to 
allow,  that  in  every  instance  in  which  apro* 
tectingdility  exisU,  each  of  these  five  evils 
must  of  necessity  be  inflicted  upon  the 
community.  When,  therefore,  in  future, 
the  House  is  occupied  in  discussing  the 
expediency  of  continuing  or  repealing  any 
partictdar  prot^ctiogdtttyi-.we  4Might|  all: 


of  us,  constantly  to  bear  in  bur  remem- 
brance these  five  evils  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  and  not  sufier  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  arguments  of  those 
members,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course  in  the 
first  instance,  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day 
of  acknowledging  the  value  of  general 
principles,  but  who  are  regularly  pre- 
pared and  quite  impatient  to  assert  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  necessity  of  making 
the  particular  branch  of  trade  of  which 
they  are  the  advocates,  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  When,  however,  any 
hon.  member  shall  hereafter  stand  up  in 
his  place  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the 
repeal  of  a  protection  duty,  he  will  have 
to  shew,  either  that  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man is  in  error  in  his  opinion  as  to  the 
effects  of  such  a  dutjr,  or,  that  the  repeal* 
ing  of  the  duty  will  be  attended  with 
some  greater  evil  to  the  communitv  than 
the  Bre  evils  which  are  stated  by  him  to 
be  the  natural  consequences  of  it.  One 
of  these  things  in  every  such  case  the 
House  will  expect  of  him  to  be  able  to 
do,  or  to  abandon  his  claim  to  the  con- 
tinumg  of  the  duty.  The  hon.  baronet 
proceeded  to  say,  that  as  liis  object  in  ad- 
dressing the  £(onse  was,  to  shew  the 
necessity  of  reducing  the  duties  on 
foreign  manufoctures  very  considerably, 
which  was  now  called  upon  to  vote ;  he 
would  besin  by  making  some  observa- 
tions to  uiow  now  untenable  the  argu- 
ments were  of  those  persons  who  still 
urged  the  expediencjr  of  preventing  foreign 
goods  from  coming  into  competition  with 
our  own.  The  common-place  argument 
that  is  used  is,  that  this  or  that  branch  of 
manufacture  will  be  ruined  if  foreign 
goods  are  allowed  to  come  into  compe- 
tition with  it ;  and  then  a  ready  inference 
is  drawn,  that  a  protecting  duty  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
upholding  the  profits  of  our  capitalists, 
and  securing  a  demand  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  people.  But  the  object  of 
this  argument  is,  to  shut  out  from  our  use 
foreign  cheap  goods,  and  keep  up  the 
price  of  our  own ;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
secure  to  the  British  manufacturer  what  is 
technically  called  a  remunerative  price. 
But  this  remunerative  price  being  a  higher 
price  than  the  goods  would  bring  if  there 
was  no  protecting  duty,  it  obliges  every 
member  of  the  community  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  the  commodities  he 
wants,  than  he  ought  to  do,  in  order  to 
benefit  that  small  portion  of  the  people  who 
are  engaged  la^mfdMng  tboae^  particular 
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goodi  which  could  not  be  nuida  without 
.m  protectieg  dutj*  Under  the  ple%  there- 
fore, of  upholding  the  nublic  mter^ts  by 
imposing  a  protecting  duty  on  a  mapviac- 
tiire,  the  interests  of  the  whole  cooununity 
•are  sacrificed  to  secure  those  of  the 
infinitely  lesser  number  of  persons  who 
carry  on  the  manufactures  and  every 
case  of  a  remunerative  price  by  a  protect- 
ing duty,,  when  the  fallacvon  whuch  it  is 
claimed  is  removdly  will  appear  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  tax  levied  on  the 
public  at  large  for  the  benefit  of  some 
aroall  portion  of  it;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  sacrificing  of  the  interests  of  the 
public  at  large  to  serve  those  of  a  small 
part  of  the  public.  In  this  way  it  is,  that 
the  cenerai  system  of  protecting  duties 
wbit£  now  exists,  for  the  purpoae  of 
aeciiring  remunerative  prices  for  needy 
all  our  trades,  forms  a  mass  of  very  severe 
taxation;  but  having  this  peculiar 
character^  that  while  it  takes  immense 
strais  out  of  the  pockets  of  Uie  people,  it 
(»>ntributes  nothing  to  the  Exchequer. 
It  is  by  these  means  that  the  protecting 
duty  on.  Canada  timber  imposes  on  the 
public  a  tax  of  about  400,000/.  a^year,  by 
roitricting  the  .use  of  Battle  timber;  and 
that  the  protecting  dutj  oa  West-India 
sugar,  supposing  that  it  adds  only  one 
penny  per  pouad  to  the  price  of  sugar, 
on  the  quantity  consumed  in  Great 
Britain,  makes  the  public  pay  for  the 
sugar  it  uses  ia  each  year,  somewhat 
about  IflOOjOOOL  more  than  it  would  pay, 
If  the  East-Indta  sugar  trade  were  placed 
4>n  equal  terms  with  the  West-India  trade. 
It  is  only  because  these,  taxes  operate 
indirectly  and  invisibly,  aad  because 
^these  subjects  have  not,  as  yet,  been 
.sufficiently  canvassed  to  be  thoroughly 
-Understood,  that  the  public  so  quietly 
submits  to  such  a  vicious  and  destructive 
«yrtem;  as,  however,  there  is,  at  last, 
more  knowledge  spreading  rapidly  con- 
iceraing  these  things ;  and  as  the  Hotise 
is  move  disposed  Uian  formerly  to  listen 
to  these  dry  and  somewhat  abstract 
reasoningsi  which  alone  can  dispel  the 
specious  fidlacies  that  prodooe  erroneous 
impcessionsy  perseverance  only  was  now 
wanting  on  the  part  of  ministers  and 
those  members  who  wished  to  e&ct  a 
change,  to  make  sure  of  speedily  destroy- 
ing  the  whole  ofour  prohibitmg  and  pro- 
tecting legislatbn. 

Mo&ag»  il  must  be  admitted,  can  be 
mpfe  natund  than  the  opinions  which  ar^, 
in  the  fiest  instaoce,  so  commoQly  formod 
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ef  the  policy  of  a  duty  to  protect  a  trade 
that  ma^r  b^  inteHered  with  by  foreign 
competition*'     Al%er,   for  example,  the 
workers  of  ^pper  mines  have  succeeded 
in  obtainioff  very  hiffh  duties  on  foreign 
copper,  and  bav^  eoumrked  largje  capitals 
in  working  poor  mines,  it  is  quite  consis- 
tent, and  meat,  natural  for  them,  to  reaiat 
the  repeal  of  those  duties.    But  when 
th^  rest  theiv  case  on  public  ffrouads, 
then  they  must  fatt  io  being  able  to  sus- 
tain it.    Thev  may  assert,  very  loudly 
and  coafidentfy,  that  their  capital  will  be 
lost,  and  that  they  must  dismiss  ^tbeir 
workmen ;  but  to  this  it  may  be  I'iplied, 
that  their  being  obliged  to  disoontioue 
working  poor  mines  will  not  be  followed 
by  the  Toss  of  their  capital»  if  two  or  three 
years  notice  is  given  to  them  before  the 
duty  is  repealed,  so  as  to  enable  them 
gradually  to  withdraw  it;  and  that  the 
iesiand  for  the  employment  of  the  labow- 
iag  class  wiU  not  be  diminished^ -because 
there  will  exist  in  .the  country. tli^  same 
amount  of  capital  as  before,  to  give  esn« 
ployment  to  tbem  ;  for,  though  this  capi- 
tal may  cease  to  be  invested  in  working 
mines,  it  will  not,  when  withdrawn  from 
them,  be  idle,  but  it  will  either  be  re- 
invested by  the  owoers  of  it  in  some  new 
trade,  or  be  lent  out  by  them,  so  as,  in  the 
end,  tobeinvestedby  others  insomebranch 
cf  industry  or  otfier.    Saam  loss  of  capital 
will  tmdoubtedlY  tdce  place,  but  that  will 
be  limited  to  tbe  loss  bekngiog  to  the 
operation  of  transferring  it  ftom  working 
mines;  and  in  the  deteriorated  value  m 
machinery  and  other  fixed  capital*    But, 
after  all,  the  question  whether  the  workers 
of  copper  mines  should  be  made  to  sufier 
any  change  and  any  loss,  must  be  deter- 
mined upon  tbe  broad  principle  of  public 
utility ;  and,  when  correctljr  stated,  then 
the  question  will  be,  whether  the  public 
at  large  (including,  of  course,  those  con- 
cerned  in  our  great  copper  and  brsss 
manufactures)  shall  pay  6^  per  lb.  more 
for  copper  than  it  would  be  sold  for  if  no 
protecung  duty  existed,  and,  if  foragn 
copper  could  be  freely  imported,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  enabling  a  certain  number 
of  persons  to  go  on  wot kin^  poor  mines 
in  Cornwall.    When  tbe  mischievous  ef- 
fect of  sudi  an  additional  price  is  coofc- 
sidered  on  all  our  manufactures  iu  which 
copper  is  used,  in  respect  to  theur  beuig 
able  to  compete  with  foreign  nmnufiio 
tures  of  the  same  kind*  and  io  taxing  to 
this    amount  all    consumers  of  copper 
goodsi  tbe  mjustice  and  the  public  injury 
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that  18  the  retult  of  gWing  this  legislatiTe 
eDCourageoient  to  those  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  working  copper  mines,  are  so 
palpable,  that  it  is  quite  manifest  that  it 
ought  to  be  withdrawn  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay.  The  workers  of  the  mines 
should  be  plainly  and  openly  told,  **  we 
allow  you  will  be  put  to  great  inconve- 
nience, and  to  some  loss ;  we  are  aware 
that  your  workmen  will  be  exposed  to 
difficulties  in  looking  for  new  employ* 
roent;  but  all  this  inconvenience,  losSj 
and  difficulty,  must  be  encountered  for 
the  good  of  tbe  public,  because  the  con- 
tinuing of  the  eifco«nragettieDt  which  you 
have  by  high  duties,  inflicts  upon  the 
community  at  large  inconvenience  and 
losses  of  a  far  more  general  character  and 
of  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  that 
you  can  suffer*  Sufficient  time  shall  be 
allowed  to  you  to  make  your  arrange- 
ments for  gradually  abandoning  those 
mines  which  will  no  longer  yield  a  profit 
without  the  aid  of  a  remunerative  price 
by  act  of  parliament ;  but  beyond  thb 
you  must  expect  from  parliament  no  fur- 
ther indulgence/*  And  so  with  respect 
to  many  other  trades  that  are  now  upheld 
by  a  protecting  duty.  The  parties  con- 
cerned should  be  all  treated  in  thd  same 
manner,  and  made  to  give  way  to  the 
commanding  principle  of  public  utility. 
But  then,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  the  persons  engaged  in 
all  these  trades,  that  they  will  all  be 
ruined ;  and,  with  them,  the  whole  trade 
of  the  country ;  and  that  nothing  but 
general  bankruptcy  will  prevail.  There 
could  be,  however,  no  grounds  for  antici- 
pating or  apprehending  any  such  conse- 
quences ;  for  a  slight  degree  of  reflection 
will  show  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods  cannot  be  followed  by  any  dimi- 
nution in  the  general  amount  of  our  own 
manufactures.  The  very  circumstance 
of  importing  foreign  goods  must,  of  it- 
self, secure  as  great  an  extent,  on  the 
whole,  of  domestic  manufactures!  after 
such  goods  are  admitted,  as  existed 
while  they  were  excluded.  The  erro- 
neous opinions  that  are  formed  respecting 
the  supposed  injurious  effects  of  import- 
ing foreign  goods,  arise  from  omitting  to 
bear  in  mind  this  elementary  principle, 
that,  if  we  buy  we  must  also  sell,  in  order 
to  provide  the  means  of  paying  for  what 
we  buy ;  and  that,  if  we  import  foreign 
goods,  we  must  export  domestic  goods 
to  pay  for  them :  just,  therefore^  in  pro^^ 
portion  as  we  import  more  fdteign  gooAi 


when  the  duties  shall  be  idcen  dff|  than 
we  did  before,  we  shall  create,  by  the' 
importation,  a  new  demand  for  domes-* 
tic  manufiictures,  to  be  exported  to  pay 
for  them.  In  pkce,  therefbre,  of  the 
general  repeal  of  protecting  duties,  and 
an  extensive  importation  of  forieign  goods 
destr03ring  all  our  manufactures,  it  will,' 
in  point  of  fAct,  establish  a  new  demand 
for  them;  and,  thoiigh  it  may  be  very 
possible  that  some  particular  khkb  oJP 
some  branches  of  manufacture  ma^be 
obliged  to  yield  to  foreign  conipetitiony 
others,  and  probably  to  a  much  larjger 
amount,  will  oe  greatly  increased  by  the 
effects  of  foreign  importation.  The  pre- 
cise effect^  in  reality,  of  taking  off  the 
protecting  duties  in  respect  of  our  do- 
mestic manufactures  will  be,  to  transfer 
capital  and  the  employment  of  workmen 
from  some  occupations  in  which  they 
are  now  engaged  into  others  more  adapted 
to  the  circamstances  of  the  country :  and 
this  will  lead  to  a  distribution  of  capital 
that  will,  in  every  Way,  be  much  m6re  for 
the  public  good;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  detrimental  to  the  prosperity  df  th# 
country  than  forcing  capital,  by  the  ficti- 
tious encouragement  that  these  dutie» 
hold  out,  from  those  channels  in  which  il 
would  naturally  be  employed,  into  others 
that  are  wholly  dependant  fbr  profit  on 
the  continuance  of  that  encouragefnent^ 
and  not  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  by 
which^  iii  this  country,  decided  advantagea 
may  be  secured  over  foreign  nations. 
The  removal  of  the  protecting  duties^ 
by  lowering  prices  on  a  great  variety  Of 
goods,  womd  be  attended  with  the  further 
good  efie<5t  of  leaving  more  money  in  thd 
pockets  of  the  people  at  large  to  purchase 
additional  quantities  of  commodities ;  and 
as,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  portion  of  if 
would  be  spent  m  domestic  manu^tures, 
in  this  way,  the  allowing  of  foreign  Oianuf^ 
factures  to  be  imported  would  add  to  th^ 
demand  for  our  own.  Another  good 
effect  of  repealing  these  duties  will  be 
that  of  multiplying  the  operations  of  our 
foreign  commerce  by  the  increase  of  the 
importation  of  foreign  goods,  and  a  cor- 
responding additional  exportation  of  do* 
mestic  manufactures ;  an  object  of  great 
importance,  as  it  will  greatly  add  to  \h6 
employment  of  the  people,  the  profits  of 
our  merchants,  and  the  demand  for  our 
shipping  and  seamen.  So  that  upon  the 
whole,  while,  in  the  first  place,  the  repeal 
of  each  protecting  duty  will  relieve  the 
countty  from  the'  fiye  ^ila  which  -th^ 
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right  hoiu  gendeman  has  so  truljrttated 
t4>  be  the  coosequences  of  every  such 
duty,  it  willy  at  the  same  dqie,  extend  the 
demand  for  our  staple  manufactures,  and 
add  considerably  to  our  foreign  com- 
merce. 

The  hon.  member  then  said,  that  he 
bad  felt  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  to  the 
principles  connected  with  the  system  of 
protecting  duties,  in  the  way  he  had 
now  done,  in  order  to  lay  the  grounds 
for  objecting  m  detail  to  the  several  duties 
that  were  contained  in  the  schedule.  He 
bad,  in  common  with  many  others,  been 
very  much  disappointed  when  he  first 
looked  into  this  schedule;  for,  after  the 
speeches  that  had  been  made  this  session 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  expected 
to  have  found  in  it  a  decided  ana  sub- 
stantial alteration  of  the  old  commercial 
system ;  whereas,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
alteration  that  was  proposed  was  little 
more  than  one  of  mere  form* .  The  old 
system  of  absolute  prohibition  of  foreign 
goods  was  certainly  done  away,  but,  in 
place  of  it,  there  were  substituted  duties 
of  so  high  a  rate,  that  they  will  be,  in 
every  respect,  prohibitory  duties;  and 
eqmilly   effectual    in    excluding   foreign 

goods  as  the  old  plan  of  absolute  probi- 
ition.  If,  thereiore,  the  schedule  be 
DQW  voted  in  its  present  form,  it  will  be 
absolutely,  necessary  to  bripg^it  again 
\inder  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  alter  almost  every  duty 
on  every  article  of  manufacture  that  is 
mentioned,  in  it.  After  the  example  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  would  D^in 
his  remarks  on  the  schedule .  of  duties, 
by  first  bringinff  under  consideration 
the  cotton  manuracture. ,  The  duty  pro- 
posed to  be  laid  on  foreign  cotton  gopds 
was  10/.  per  cent.  This  was,,  in  every 
respect,  a  rate  consistent  with  the  sound- 
est principles ;  because  it  wou)d  not  be 
in  any  degree,  a  protecting  duty;,  but 
one  fit  to  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  revenue  on,  a  trade  tha^  could 
very  well  bear  it:  but  it  ^as,  right  to 
add  that,  in  the  whole  schedule,  this  duty 
was  almost  the  only  one  that  fully  bore 
this  character. 

It  was  to  be  observed,  thfit,  as  there 
was  a  duty  of  6/.  pe]r  cent  on  foreign  cot- 
ton wool,  it  was  right  that  some  duty 
on  foreign  goods  should  be  imposed  to 
countervail  this  duty  on  the  raw  mate- 
ria). .  When  we  see  tha(  our  manufac- 
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turers  of  cottons  have  not  oiade  any  com^ 
plaint  against  this  moderate  duty  of  lOC. 
per  cent,  it  was  well  worth  while  to  in* 
quire  why  there  existed  so  general  a  con- 
sent to  It;  for  such  an  inquiry  would 
serve  to  remove  difficulties  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  our  being  able  to  judge  cor- 
rectly concerning  the  rates  of  duty  that 
are  fit  to  be  imposed  on  other  foreign 
manufactures.  The  first  thing  that  is  to 
be  remarked  is,  that  the  wages  paid  to 
workmen  in  the  cotton  manufacture  are 
higher  than  the  wages  paid  io  France  and 
other  European  countries:  then,  the 
duty  of  6L  per  cent  on  the  raw  material 
deserves  notice;  yet,  notwithstanding 
tliese  seemingly  unfavourable  circunB-* 
stances,  we  are  superior  to  all  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  able  to  defy  their 
competition.  The  fact  is,  that  the  coat 
of  the  production  of  cotton  goods  in  this 
country  is  so  reduced  by  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  by  the  skill,  economy, 
and  established  habits  of  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture,  that  the  total 
cost  of  production  of  these  goods  io  Great 
Britain  is  less  than  it  is  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and,  consequently,  we  are  able  to.  sell 
them  cheaper,  and  thus  to  secure  a  foreign 
market  for  them.  The  case,  therefore, 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  affiirds  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  what  it  is,  on  whicn  the 
case  of  any  other  manufacturer  must  rest, 
in  respect  of  its  being  able  to  go  into 
competition  with  a  foreign  manuncturer 
of  the t same  kind;  and  shows,  that  the 
whole  question  in  any  .such  case  that 
requires  to  be  examined  into  is,  the  cost 
of  production  of  the  manu&cture  here 
and  in  the  foreign  country.  In  this  way 
we  learn  how  to  obtain  a  fit  standard  fur 
reference  whenever  any  claim  is,  advanced 
for  protecting  this  or  that  manufacture  by 
a  duty  from  foreign  competition.  .  This 
case  of  the  cotton  pianufacture  also  affords 
a  practical  illustration  of  a  very  important 
matter  in  all  these  questions,  of  prot^ting 
our  own  manufactures ;  namely, .  that  the 
cdmrnpn  opinion  is  altogether  in^rrect, 
that,  low  wages  give  a  country!  great 
advantages  in  carrying  on  .manuuicturee, 
over  a  country  in  which  wages  are  high. 
This  fact,  of  low  wages  conferring  no 
advantages,  which  is  thus  practically 
proved,  is  ably  explained  by  the  late  Mr. 
Ricardo,  in  his  work  on  political  e(>onomy 
—a  work  that  canqot  b^  too^  carefully 
studied  by  all.  those,  who  may.' still  be 
disposed  to  deny , the  doctrine  that  bf  haa 
atteinpted  to  prove;  namlyt  thatl4gh  or 
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tavf  imer  do  not  aflbct  the  pricer  of 
gooi9,  bat  only  serre  to  diminish  or  in- 
crease the  average  rate  of  profit  on  capi- 
tal. The  great  advantage  of  dwelling  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  and  of  coming  to 
a  cfear  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
eff^t  of  wages  consists  in  this,  that, 
whenever  we  are  occupied  in  endeavour* 
faig  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  our  manu- 
Ikctures  can  compete  with  a  foreign 
manufactare  of  the  same  kind,  we  may 
leave  out  the  case  of  wages,  and  take 
into  our  consideration  only,  first,  the 
quantity  of  manual  labour  the  particular 
tflanufkcturemay  require ;  and,  secondly, 
die  cost  of  materials :  and,  in  this  way, 
we  are  able  to  come  to  this  conclusion, 
that,  in  all  cases  where  we  employ  ma- 
chinrery,  and  have  the  raw  material  as 
cheap  as  foreign  nations  have  it,  we  have 
no  grounds  for  apprehending  any  injury 
from  the  most  open  competition.  This 
conclusion  explains  why,  in  respect  to 
woollen  goods,  the  duty  proposed  in  the 
schedule  of  15L  per  cent  is  too  high,  if 
10/.  per  cent  be  the  right  duty  to  be 
imposed  on  cotton  goo£.  Because,  in 
the  woollen  manufacture,  we  use,  in  all 
die  operations  of  it,  perfect  machinery ; 
and,  m  respect  to  the  raw  material,  cbn- 
sistiog  of  coarse  wool,  we  have  a  decided 
superiority  over  every  foreign  nation; 
while,  in  respect  to  fine  wool,  we  can 
obtain  it  onr  nearly  as  good  terms  as 
Ibreigners  can  buy  it ;  and  also  because 
there  is  only  a  nominal  duty  on  foreign 
wool/  while  on  foreign  cotton  wool  there 
is  a  duty  of  6/.  per  cent.  Why  the  right 
hoQ.  gentleman  has  selected  the  precise 
sum  of  1 5/.  per  cent,  no  explanation  has 
been  given.  There  are  no  grounds  of 
judging  from  any  thing  that  he  has  said 
on  the  subject  why  the  duty  should  be 
18L  in  preference  to  \0L  or  20A  per  cent. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  ISL  per  cent  is  pro- 
|MMed  as  a  protecting  duty,  then  it  is  most 
objectionable ;  because  the  woollen  taianu- 
fkctureis  clearly  so  circumstanced  as  to  the 
use  of  machinery,  and  the  cost  of  materials, 
as  not  to  stand  in  need  of  any  protecting 
duw  to  sustain  it  when  exposed  to  com- 
petition in  the  manufacture  of  foreign 
nations :  If,  oA  the  other  hand,  15/.  per 
cent  be  proposed  for  the  sake  only  of 
raising  revenue,  then  it  is  too  high  a  duty; 
fifr  with  the  charges  for  fireight,  com- 
misdod  and  inaurance,  which  amount  to 
from  1^  to  15  p6r  cent,  it  wifi  be  m  a 
great  degree  a  pfobibitory  duty.  It  was 
very^desmblethat  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
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man  should  exntain  the  exact  grounds  on 
which  he  has  chosen  this  duty  of  15/.  per 
cent :  for  we  ought  not  to  adopt  any  duty 
at  random  and  by  guess ;  but  we  should 
see  clearly  some  reason  and  principle  by 
which  we  may  be  directed  in  acting  for 
the  best,  on  all  these  occatfions,  for  the 

Sublic  interest.  If  the  question,  of  this 
uty  of  15/.  per  cent,  was  now  under 
discussion,  with  due  notice  to  the  parties 
interested,  that  a  lower  duty  than  15/. 
per  cent  would  be  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  schedule,  such  an  amendment 
ought  to  be  moved,  and  a  lower  duty 
ought  to  be  substituted ;  but  as  we  may 
presume  that  neither  the  woollen  manu- 
facturers nor  any  other  manufacturers 
who  are  concerned  in  the  duties  contained 
in  this  schedule,  expect  that  any  material, 
alteration  wiH  be  made  in  them,  the 
better  and  fairer  way  will  be,  to  reserve 
such  amendments  as  ought  to  be  made  in 
it  for  distinct  motions,  to  be  brought' 
forward  and  fully  discussed  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament. 

In  respect  to  the  duties  to  be  imposed, 
by  the  schedule,  on  foreign  linens,  there 
seemed  to  be  some  reason  for  continuing 
high  duties  for  some  short  period.  As 
but  little  machinery  was  now  applied  to 
this  manufacture,  and  as  the  raw  material 
of  fiax  was  cheaper  abroad  than  in  the 
united  kingdom,  this  manufacture  was 
much  more  exposed  to  be  affected  by 
open  competition,  than  any  other  that  we 
carry  on.  These  circumstances,  however, 
are  notf  and  never  can  be,  a  justification  for 
continuing,  permanently,  a  protecting 
duty  in  favour  of  this  manufacture ;  but 
a3  attempts  are  now  making  to  apply 
machinery  generally,  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  it,  and  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
great  improvements  in  Ireland  in  preparing 
and  dressing  of  flax,  it  is  reaisonable  to 
afford  some  time  to  our  own  manufactu- 
rers to  be  able  to  meet  a  fair  competition 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers.  What 
the  exact  amount  of  the  proposed 
duties  in  the  schedule  is,  in  comparison 
with  the  value  of  the  different  kinds  of 
linens,  it  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  because 
the  duties  are  to  be  charged  by  the  piece 
or  yard ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  exceed 
25/.  per  cent,  because  they  have  been 
considerably  raised  since  the  fisht  hon.* 
gentleman,  on  the  25th  of  Marco,  men- 
tioned it  to  be  his  intention  to  reduce 
all  the  old  duties  to  one  common  rate  of 
25/.  per  cent;  in  consequence  of  the 
ureent  solicitations  of  certain  Scotch  and 
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Englifh  linen  nanafacturert*  But,  al- 
though there  appeared  to  be  some  reason 
for  agreeing  to  continue  higher  duties 
than  25/.  per  cent  for  a  certain  limited 
fime,  Uiere  could  be  no  sood  grounds  for 
adopting  the  table  of  duties  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Abingdon  had  contrived 
Co  get  into  the  schedule.  By  tliis  table, 
the  duties  on  linen  are  to  be  annually 
reduced,  during  eisht  years,  until  thev 
amount  to  about  25/.  per  cent.  An  eighth 
part  of  a  certain  sum  per  yard,  on  each 
Kind  of  linen,  is  to  be  taken  off  in  each 
year  of  those  eightyears,  and  perhaps  a  more 
curious  table  of  nice  calculation  of  the 
powers  of  protecting  duties,  just  to  do 
what  is  required  of  them,  has  never  been 
submitted  to  the  legislature,  by  the  most 
inveterate  economist  of  the  old  school. 
On  plain  linens,  not  containing  more  than 
20  threads  to  the  inch  of  warp,  the  duty* 
from  the  5th  of  January  1826  to  the  5th 
of  January  1827,  is  to  be  Sd.  the  square 
yard.  And  one-eighth  part  of  three 
farthings  f  part  of  the  duty  of  Sd.)  is  to 
cease  on  tlie  6th  of  January  1827,  and  the 
like  one-eighth  part  of  three  farthings  on 
every  6th  of  January  for  seven  succeed- 
ing years.  In  the  same  way,  according 
as  the  linens  contain  more  threads  than 
20  to  an  inch  of  warp,  up  to  100  threads 
to  an  inch  of  warp,  the  duty  in  the  first 
instance,  is  to  be  from  3^.  a  yard  to  2$. ; 
and  a  reduction  of  eight  parts  is  to  take 
place  in  each  of  the  succeeding  eight 
years,  from  the  6th  of  January  1826  on 
ohe  penny  a-year,  three  half  pence  a-year, 
and  so  on,  to  4^.  a-year,  when  the  duty 
i$  at  first  2#.  a  yard— How  any  person 
could  suppose  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  linen  could  depend  upon  whether 
the  duty  was  one«eighth  part  of  three 
farthings  a  year  more  or  less,  above  a 
fixed  permanent  duty  of  25A  per  cent,  it 
is  not  easy  to  imagine:  nor  can  it  be 
easily  comprehended  in  what  manner  the 
Ctustom^house  officers  will  be  able  to 
apply  those  small  fractional  reductions  of 
eight  parts  of  such  small  sums  to  each 
square  yard  of  linen  ;  if  any  linen  should 
be  imported.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
appearance  of  this  table  of  duties  in  the 
schedule  is  to  be  accounted' for  by  a  wish, 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
to  get  rid  of  the  importunities  of  the 
litoen  manufacturers,  for  the  moment,  in 
any  way  he  could ;  and  that  after  it  has 
met  with  the  ridicule  it  deserves,  he  will 
take  an  early  oppprtunity  of  again  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  the   Housci  and 
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placiBg  it  on  a  more  rational  footings— The 
proposed  plan  of  taking  eight  years  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  linens  to  25/.  per 
cent,    and    then    to    make  that  rate  a 
permanent  duty,  could  not  be  sustained 
upon  any  principle ;  for  25/.  per  cent,  with 
charges    fur     freight,    commission,    and 
insurance,  would,  in  reality,  be  a  pro* 
hibitory  duty.    In  respect  to    the    fine 
descriptions  of  linen  ;  namely,  cambrica, 
lawns,    and  damasks,  if  foreigners  can 
mske  them  better  and  cheaper  than  we 
can    make  them,    the   protecting   duty 
should  only  be  continuea  for  one  or  two 
years  at  most,  in  order  to  afford  time  to 
the  manufacturers  who  are  now  engaged 
in  making  these  gopds  to  withdraw  their 
capital :  for  we  ought  to  make  up  our 
minds  to  lose  this  manufacture,  and  to 
allow  foreign  nations  to  take  possession  of 
it,  as  one  more  adapted  to  their  circum* 
stances  than  to  our  own.    Upon  a  fair 
examination  of  the  case,  it  will  be  manifest 
to  every  one  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unreasonable  or  unjust  than  to  make  the 
people  of  these  countries  pay  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent  more  for  carobrics» 
lawns,  and  damasks,  than  they  ought  to 
pay  for  them,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
propping  up  this  manufacture,  and  giving 
to  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  a 
remunerative  price.    As    to   the    other 
kinds  of  linen,  it  is,  no  doubt,  true  that 
our  manufacturers  are  more  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  foreign  competition  than 
the  manufacturers  are  of  cotton,  woollen, 
and    other   goods.    But  nothing  would 
contribute  so  much   to    brine    about  a 
different  state  of  things  as  the  legislature, 
at  once  having  it  generally  understood, 
that  after  a  few  years,  for  instance  four  or 
five,    all    protecting    duties    should   be 
repealed.^   This  would   lead    to  proper 
efforts  being  made,  immediately,  to  intro* 
duce  machinery,  and  to  stimulate  those 
persons  in  Ireland  who  grow  and  dreaa 
flax  to  drop  their  old  £id  habits,  and 
adopt  the  iiriproveroents  that  have  been 
long  established  in  Holland  and  other 
countries.     And,  if  after  having  had  due 
notice  of  the  intention  of  tJhe  legislatore 
not  to  continue  to  exclude  foreign  llnenS| 
they  could  be  imported  so  as  to  be  sold 
cheaper    than    our   own    linens,    then 
nothing  should  induce  the  legislature  to 
abandon    its  intention;    but    the   linen 
manufacture  ought  to  be  given  lip,  and 
left  with  the   continent.    As    the  capi- 
tal now  embarked  in  it  would  remain 
unimpaired,  it  would  be  ready  to  carry  on 
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•ome  other  manufacture,  and  to  gire  at 
much  employment  to  the  people  at  it  now 
gtre  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  end,  the  loss 
of  this  manufacture  would  not  be  attended 
with  any  serious  disadvantages.    A  great 
error  has  been  made,  in  regard  to  this 
manufacture,  by  laying  duties  on  the  raw 
ikiaterials  of  it.     Nothing    can  be  more 
inconsistent  and  absurd  than  that  course 
•f  legislation,  which,  on  the   one  hand, 
•eeks    to   encourage   this    manufacture 
by  prohibitory  duties,  and  on  the  other 
overloads  it  with  heavy  taxation.    This 
manufkcture,  being  one  particularly  ex- 
posed to  foreign  competition,  every  thing 
like   a   charge   upon   the   co«t   of  the 
production  of  it  should  be  removed.    The 
wbdle  duty  on  ashes  should  be  taken  off; 
sdso  the  duties  on  barilla,  brimstone,  coals, 
dresaed  and  undressed  hemp.    There  is, 
•till,  another  regulation  that  very  much 
a£fects  the  prosperity  of  this  manufacture, 
and  that  is  the  prohibiting  of  the  use  of 
cheap  foreign  com ;  for  the  effect  of  this 
being  to  enhance  the  price  of  our  own 
oorn,  it  also  enhatices  the  prices  of  all 
kinds  of  raw  produce,  and  amongst  other 
things  flax  is  necessarily  dearer  than  it 
would  otherwise  be,  and  comes  into  use 
with  a  charge  greater  than  it  would  have 
upon  it  if  no  Corn  laws  existed :  for  this 
reason,  all  those  persons  who  wish  to  see 
the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland  continue 
to  prosper,  ought  to  come  forward  and 
promote  a  revision  of  the  Corn  laws.  The 
non.  baronet  remarked  that  the  schedule 
contained  such  a  number  of  articles,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  go  regularly  through 
the  whole  of  thenr,  but  by  selecting  those 
which  were  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  which  were  subiect  to  the  highest 
duties,  somethinf^  like  an  accurate  cha- 
racter might  be  given  of  it.  It  is  proposed, 
be  said,  to  impose  duties  of  50/.  per  cent, 
and  even  in  some  eases  higher  duties,  on 
the   following   articles :— almond    paste, 
beadsy    walking    canes,     empty    casks, 
crystal,  pomatum,  skates,  tobacco-pipes, 
tooth-powder,  sealing  wax,  turnery,  stave 
ends,   and    on   a   great     many    similar 
articles*    On  reading  this  list,  one  is  led 
to  imagrae,  that,  whoever  first  suggested 
thef  imposing  such  high  duties  on  such 
trifling  articles,  could  have  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  to  vex  and  torment 
Ihenublic;  for  certainly  no  principle  of 
any  kind  can  exist  to  justify  tliese  duties. 
They  are  not  protecting  duties,  because 
they  do  not  apply  to  what  can  ba  oor- 
veetly  termed  oor  eetablisbad  nmnofiic- 
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tufes :  and  they  are  not  -imposed  for  the 
sake  of  revenue,  because  they  are  too 
high  to  admit  of  any  importation ;  it  will, 
therefore,    be  biehly  improper   for   the 
House  to  vote' these  duties. — Duties  of 
30/.  per  cent  are  to  be  imposed  on  the 
following    articles :    silk     manufactures, 
leather  manufactures,  lace,  brass  manu- 
factures, copper  manufactures,  china,  and 
on  several  other  articles. — In  respect  to 
the    silk,     brass,    and     copper     manu- 
factures,   (he    cost     of    production    of 
them   in   these    countries   may    be    so 
much  less    than  it  is  abroad,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  machinery,  and  our  bavins 
th^  means  of  having  the  raw  materials  fun 
as  cheap,     that  there  exists  no  reason 
whatever  to  justify  this  high  duty  of  SO  |)er 
cent.    This  will  be,  in  point  of  fact  with 
other  charges,  a  positive  prohibiting  duty. 
In  the  leather  manufacture  we  have  not 
the    same    advantages   over  foreigners, 
either  in  respect  to  machinery  or  raw  ma- 
terials :    but   in   place  of  imposing  this 
protecting  duty  of  30  per  cent,  the  right 
way  of  encouraging  this  manufacture  is, 
to  repeal  all   taxation  afiecting  it:   not 
only  the  duties  on  foreign  hides  and  bark, 
but  the  whole  of  our  excise  duty  upon  it* 
With  respect   to   the  lace  manufacture, 
there  will  be  this  great  inconsistency  in 
our  legislation,  after  voting  this  schedule, 
that  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  to  pro- 
tect it  with  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  a  very 
heavy  duty  is  to  be  imposed  upon  foreign 
thread,  which  is  finer  and  cheaper  than 
any  we  are  able  to  make,  and  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  make  lace  equally 
good  with  foreign  lace.    As  to  the  China 
manufacture,  this  so  much  depends  for  its 
success  on  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, that  of  all  manufactures  it  it 
precisely  that  which  ought  to  be  open  to 
competition,  in  order  to  stimulate  exertion 
and  secure  the  application  to  it  of  study 
and  science.    Duties  of  20  per  cent  are 
to  be  imposed  on  hardware,  glass  and 
steel  manufactures ;  a  rate  of  duty  that 
is  not  at  all  to  be  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  manufactures 
exist  here  and  in  foreign  countries.    In 
the  manufactures  of  hardware  and  steel, 
we  haye  all  the  advantages  of  machinery, 
materials,  and  coals,  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  any  foreign  country ;  and  aa 
to  the  glass  manufacture,  though  we  might 
lose  some  of  the  finer  kinds  of  fabric,  we 
could  not  be  outdone  in  the  great  busi- 
ness we  now  carry  on,  of  supplying  our- 
sehraa  with,  and  very  largely  exporting 
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ibm  cottier  soitf.  A  duty  of  15  per  cwt 
if  to  be  laid  on  eftrtheoware ;  but  surely 
if  there  exiiti  any  manufacture  which  haa« 
beyond  all  question,  nothing  to  fear  from 
foreign  competition,  it  is  this  manufac- 
ture. The  duty,  in  point  of  fact,  is  wholly 
useless,  because  there  is  no  foreign  earth- 
enware made  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
able  to  come  into  competition  with  ours. 
But  it  is  more  than  useless,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly mischievous,  in  as  much  as  it  en- 
courages foreign  couptries  to  impose  a 
similar  duty  of  15  per  cent,  upon  tne  im- 
portation of  it  into  those  countries*  When, 
therefore,  the  duties  conuined  in  this 
schedule  are  minutely  examined,  it  will 
appear  that  the^  are  by  no  means,  such 
duties  as  the  prmcipies  laid  down  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  speech  of  the 
25th  of  March,  have  ted  the  House  to  ex- 
pect ;  fos,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  cottons,  there 
is  not  a  duty  on  any  article  that  will  not  be 
practically,  when  coupled  with  charges 
for  freight,  commission,  and  insurance,  a 
prohibitory  duty.  That  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  have  made  this  schedule 
more  consistent  with  his  own  principles, 
ff  he  had  been  left  at  liberty  to  do  so^  no 
one  will  be  disposed  to  entertain  a  doubt; 
but  when  it  is  so  maoifest  that  he  has 
been  driven  off  the  course  which  he  avows 
to  be  the  right  one,  by  the  influence  of 
persons  whose  interests  are  at  variance 
with  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  House 
ought  to  interfere  to  support  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  secure  such  an  alter- 
ation of  the  duties  as  a  sound  system  of 
legislation  urgent!  v  requires.  There  is  one 
consequence  of  the  system  of  protecting 
duties  that  has  been  wholly  overlooked 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ai^d  the  chan^ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  is,  the 
great  loss  the  revenue  sustains,  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
goods.  It  is  evident,  that  very  high  du- 
ties will  prevent  all  importation,  and, 
therefore,  the  payment  of  any  revenue ; 
but  if  the  principle  of  protection  was  to* 
tally  abandoned,  and  duties  on  foreign 

goods  were  so  adjusted,  that  they  should 
e  exactly  at  that  rate  which  would  not 
check  the  consumption  of  them,  then  a 
revenue  of  from  one  to  two  millions  a 
vear  at  least,  might  be  raised  by  them* 
If  the  finest  kinds  of  foreign  silks,  woollens, 
linens,  and  other  articles  in  which  fo- 
reigners excel,  could  be  imported  at  a 
duty  of  about  10  per  cent,  greftt  quantif- 
ties  of  tbem  would  pro|Ni)»ly  b^  }mp<lMd# 


and  a  large  revenue  would  ba  wmred  is 
a  way  less  oppressive  to  the  public,  thaa 
any  part  of  our  present  reveaue  h  |m- 
dttced.  That  there  is  nothing  iancifal 
in  the  calculation  of  raising  such  a  rere* 
nue  by  taking  this  course,  is  proved  by  tbo 
large  sums  we  now  receive  by  importiag 
some  articles  of  foreign  produce.  Busiiar 
yielded  a  revenue,  in  182^,  of  160,000^  ; 
foreign  com,  175,000^;  and  cheese, 
S7flOOL  I  so,  in  the  sane  way,  beyond  *aU 
doubt,  many  other  foveign  articm  w^uld 
^eld  a  very  large  revenue  if  they  .eouU  be 
imported  on  a  moderate  duty,  llie  parts  of 
the  schedule  that  are  realfy  deservias  af 
great  approbation,  are  those  which  relaie 
to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  raw  m^ 
terials  of  manufactures;  in  this  respect  iha 
right  hon.  gentleman  has  conferred  a  vcsbjt 
great  benefit  on  the  public  {  and  when  m< 
states  that  the  loss  of  revenue  that  will  ba 
the  result  of  this  redaction  of  4atiea  is 
estimated  at  i00,00Q{.  a-year,  every  prniae 
should  be  given  to  bim  and  the  abaaoal 
Ijor  of  the  Excbequa:  far  making  siae  laf- 
thehr  means  of  taking  off  taxae,  to  do 
away  those  that  press  on  iadastry  and 
tradie.  Still,  however,  is  is  to  be  ve- 
marked,  that,  in  selectii^  the  taxes  to  Im 
repealed,  both  now  and  on  fonner  aoea* 
sions,  which  fall  en  the  raw  matecUa  of 
manufiictures,  ministers  have  nati  baas 

for  they  have  aaiitted  to  examine  before- 
hand, on  the  principle  of  cost  of  predito* 
tioh,  which  of  our  manufiieturee  weio 
most  exposed  to  foreign  competition ;  aad, 
in  consequence  of  this  omtssioD,  the^  haira 
made  reductions  of  duties  oa  the  laateriak 
of  those  manufactures  that  were  best  aUa 
to  bear  competition,  while  thc^  have  con- 
tinued them  on  the  raw  materials  of  thoaa 
which  are  the  lefist  able  to  bear  it.  Tbm^ 
for  instance,  they  have  taken  off  the  daijr 
on  foreign  wool,  whilst  our  woollen  aaaai^ 
factures  have  the  benefit  of  Oiaciiineij, 
and  continued  the  duties  on  the  matariak 
of  the  linen  and  leather  maoufoctura^ 
and  of  ship-building;  that  is,  of  trades  ia 
which  but  little  uMichinery  can  be  used* 
Whereas,  if  they  had  been  coivemed  by 
a  proper  principfe,  they  would  have  iahest* 
off  all  the  duties  that  affect  the  latter 
tradss  before  they  veduced  any  part  o6 
the  duty  on  wool.  The  duties  tliat  SM 
contained  in  the  schedule,  on  artides  of 
luxury,  it  is  to  be  obsenoad^  are,  ia  ahnast 
all  instances,  much  too  high  to  aeeure  shi* 
greatest  possible  consiittqpiion,  wad  o 
saqaaatjijr  the  gimmi  tmrmm.  .h{ 
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and  tobfteeoy  tbis  wat  io  obnotMAj  the 
€a*e  aS'  tfot  to  require  any  detailed  ar^o- 
aieats  to  jMTove  it.  The  proposed  high 
datiea  on  nany  of  the  letter  luxuries  are 
alao  .  particularly  oluectionablet  beoauae 
tbi^  aflfect  a  class  of  nersons  that  the  le- 
gislature ought  to  tale  under  Hs  special 
protection ;  namely*  the  induatrioua  middle 
chtts  of  society.  There  was  not*  however, 
any  foreign  article  of  luxury  ia  cooaoson 
use  that  was  not  to  be,  as  heretofoffe,  very 
highly  taxed.  On  currants,  the  duty  wis 
to  be.  2t.  2i.  4id*  per  cwt.,  or  about  6d. 
per  pound,  which  was  about  100/.  percent 
•n  the  TSJne  of  curvants.  The  duty  on 
fassias  were  to  be  from  XL  to  2/.  2#.  id. 
per  cwt.  On  apples,  4€«  per  bushel.  On 
egigs,  id.  each.  On  oranges,  lOOL  per 
eeat.  On  grapes,  BOL  per  cent.  High 
duties  were  also  to  be  imposed  on  picklei^ 
eucumbers,  peas,  igs,  onions,  plumbs, 
sausages,  and  many  other  similar  articks. 
Now,  if  all  these  duties  were  carefully  and 
sfcilfidly  roTised  and  adjusted,  so  as  to  be 
exactly  at  such  rates  as  would  restrain  con* 
sumption  in  but  a  moderate  degree,  then 
the  public  flselings  and  interests  would  be 
aenred  and  gratified,  and  a  large  additional 
mveiiue  would  unquestionably  be  obCaiued. 
There  was  another  class  of  high  ditties 
in  the  schedule*  that  was  paiticularly  in- 
expedient and  injurious;  namely,  the 
duties  on  articles  of  fbod;  such  as  bacon, 
baAter,  cheese,  potatoes,  and  rice.  What, 
between  these  duties ;  the  prohibition  con- 
tained ia  the  Customs  Regulation  bill  ef 
the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  cattle;  and 
the  Corn  laws,  CTery  article  of  human 
fsod  produced  abroaa  was  excluded  from 
our  use.  But  it  really  was  time  to  re- 
consider the  policy  of  this  old  system,  of 
sacrificing  every  one  who  was  not  a  land- 
lord to  tiM  interest  of  landlords.  On  all 
fcrmer  occasions^  up  to  a  ver^  late  period, 
when  we  have  been  legislatmg  upon  the 
<)uestion  of  protecting  the  landed  interest, 
we  have,  all  of  us,  unavoidably,  been  ig- 
norant of  those  principles  by  which  our 
conduct  ought  to  be  governed,  for  those 
principles  were  not,  at  that  time,  known 
and  settled.  But,  as  we  now  hove  the 
boMflt  of  recent  and  great  disooverieain 
economical  vcienoe^  and  can  see  the  aois- 
Aievees  consequenoea  of  ramng  the  price 
ef  food  fby  excluding  foreign  supplies,  in 
Nisiiig  the  rates  of  wagea,  and  the  efect 
of  raiting  waget  in  diminishmg  profiai  on 
capital ;  and  the  iveiy  Injurious  efibcfti  wf 
'  *'>0B  f^"^"^  ^  ^  V^'^^  ^  4ie' 
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ceutitry  to  weeamtekde  new  eapHal  ^andr 
wealth)  and  to  extend  saduitr^  atid  pro>* 
ductionft^  we  should  Ibse  no  tiase  in  re- 
tracing  our  steps,  and  gietttog  rid  of  enSty^ 
thing  like  a  protectant  duty  for  the  spedu 
benefit  of  ^  landed  interest.  If,  eo»^ 
nected  with  such  a  courae  of  proceedingv 
moderate  fixed  dutiea  were  raipoaed  em 
foreign  articles  of  fbod,  that  wcwdd  nnit 
intemre  with  the  uselul  importation  ef 
them,  they  weuldyidd  a  very  constdsfvb 
able  revenue.  Tbe  hon,  baronet  said, 
he  would  conclude  hn  observations  •on 
the  schedule,  by  agaiB  giving  to  the 
right  hen.  gentleman  the  -highest  praise 
£or  the  excellent  principles  he  had  tub* 
mitted  to  the  House,  when  he  baire^ 
duced  this  measure  of  a  revision  6f  the 
Customs-duties;  at  the  same  time  he 
begged  again  to  assert,  that  the  schedule 
of  the  right  hen.  .gentleman  was  wboHy  at 
variance  with  tbese  prindpleB.  He  hbped 
that  he  had  auieoeeded  in  making  elit  m 
ease  to  show  that,  in  every  insiaboe  Hi 
wfaieh  a  protecting  duty  ahall  be  repealed, 
nothing  but  advantage  to  the  publio  wouM^ 
be  the  consequence ;  Irhile  betweeb  wtal 
had  been  advanced  by  tbe  right  bon.  ma* 
tlenuuH  and  by  hiasi^f,  it  #as  qmte  ciMr' 
how  numerous  the  evils  are  which  are  tbe 
unavoidable  efieots  of  every  existing  prei* 
tecting  duty.  Tbe  great  evil  of  imugi* 
glii^  arose  wheftyoat  of  the  syicem  ef 
protecting  dutiea.  The  bMl  now  biefbiB' 
the  Houae  for  preventing  imuggliBf 
would  be  altegettier  uucaMed  fctr,  was  H 
not  for  this  tyttem ;  and  when  we  iee^io 
this  bill,  a  bill  thai  is  jostiied  Im  tbe 
grounds  of  necessity,  a  efauiae  Iw  lepugi* 
nant  to  every  priocipie  of  eivil  liber^ 
(the  clause  respecting  hirkiag)^  em  the 
Irish  Insurrection  act,  no  atnmger  argii»» 
ment  can  be  made  use  of  to  demenstratet 
the  expediency  of  abandoning  the  old  w**' 
strictive  oonsmercial  ^teta.  He  hoped' 
the  right  boo.  gendeman  would  'bring  thiO' 
whole  subject  again  before  t^  lieuse^ 
early  in  tbe  nexteession  of  parhaateot^  atld 
steadily  persevere  in  giving  efiectto  hsa 
own  **  comprehensive  prinmfde^  of  re^ 
moving,  as  cvuch  and  as  lbstaapossibie» 
9M  unaecessanr  veatrictioaB  upon  emde.**  • 
Mr.  Mabirle^mm  "of  ^piniM,  that  idm 
boo.  baronet  &d  not  treated  the  pbm  of 
tbe  right  hen.  gentlediaa  fidt-ly.  He  Imd 
aigveditenpi&ciple,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  expediency  whidi  asust  bevonaeeo*  - 
ed  with  the  pfopaaed  akevalidM.  IT  Hm 
hoo.tNveneitfaaaaitemied  to  tlm^ifmiiy« 
epeMh  df  the  lighi  imk  fr«itlMRit  he 
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voidd  have  teen  dearly  wliat  -bit  object 
wmt«  He  had  come  forward  to  relieve 
the  cotnmeroe  of  the  country,  and  he  di- 
vided the  subject  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first  p]ace»  his  proposition  respected  the 
colonial  interest :  and  his  second  propo- 
aition  had  reference  to  the  expediency  of 
revising  the  scale  of  duties  on  manufac- 
turesi  &c^  and  of  relaidne  those  prohibi- 
tory* or,  as  they  were  called,  protecting 
duties.  Of  course,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man could  not  immediately  say  what 
•mount  of  relaxation  should  ultimately  be 
extended  to  eaeh  manufisM^iufie*  That 
would  take  up  more  than  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  The  right  boo.  gentleman 
had  submitted  hie  plan  in  March  last ;  and 
DOW,  having,  in  the  mean  time,  ^eo  the 
question  every  consideration  in  his  power, 
he  stated  to  the  House  what  he  conceived 
to  be  at  present  a  fair  relaxation.  The 
hon.  baronet  approved  generally  of  what 
bad  been  done,  but  he  had  an  exception* 
When  he  came  to  Irish  linen,  he  support- 
ed the  protecting  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
while  cotton  was  protected  in  a  trifling  de- 
gree. It  was  entirely  a  question  of  expe- 
diency as  to  the  time  when,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which,  those  diflS^ent  duties  should 
be  reduced.  The  hon.  baronet  had  ob- 
served, that  no  reduction  had  been  made 
beyond  dO  per  cent ;  whereas,  be  would 
find  that  duties,  amounting  to  1S20,  and 
even  180  per.  cent,  had  been  greatly  re- 
duced. The  right  hon.  gentfeman  had 
deviated  from  his  original  plan  in  two  or 
three  instances.  Linen  was  one  of  them ; 
but  he  had  here  duly  deviated  with  respect 
to  time.  In  glass,  paper,  and  barilla,  some 
alteration  hi^  been  made.  But,  was  it 
possible  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
could  go  throujgh  the  whole  trade  of  this 
great  commercial  country,  and  decide  at 
once  what  should  be  done  ?  ,  When  the 
whole  interest  of  the  country  was  at  stake, 
ought  he  not  to  act  with  caution  ?  And 
yet,  after  all,  he  had  deviated  in  a  very 
trifling  degree.  No  man  could  have  had 
more  to  struggle  with  than  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  m  the  course  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  no  man  could  be  more  enti- 
tled to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  met  the  interests 
of  diftrent  parties,  or  for  the  soundness 
of  the  views  he  had  promulgated.  The 
hon.  ftentleman  concluded  by  pronouncmg 
an  eiuogium  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
r%ht  hon.  gentleman  who  presided  over 
that  important  department,  and  whose  la- 
bottff  were  gimtuitous,  dnghl^  be  con- 
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eeived,  to  be  liberally  rewarded  for  ttm 
performance  of  his  duties  in  that  office* 
and  not,  as  at  present,  derive  his  salary* 
from  another  and  a  subordinate  situation, 
where  his  duty  was  scarcely  more  than 
those  of  a  paymaster.  He  trusted  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  take 
the  case  of  his  hon.  colleague  into  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  T.  WUiom  expressed  his  approba- 
tion of  the  modifications  which  baa  been 
introduced.  He  hsd  not,  perhaps,  adopt- 
ed the  ideas  of  free  trade  quite  so  rapidly 
as  some  other  gentlemen ;  but  he  felt  con- 
fident tliat,  by  surrendering  some  apparent 
advantages,  we  should  ultimatdy  derive 
solid  benefit  from  the  course  of  policy 
which  the  government  was  pursuing. 

Mr.  Bright  suggested  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  West  Indies  if  facili- 
ties were  afforded  to  the  introduction  of  the 
productions  of  the  warmer  climates,  lie 
mstaoced  almonds,  grapes,  and  currants^ 
which  he  had  no  doubt  would  thrive  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  thus  a  valuable  branch 
of  commerce,  at  present  confined  to  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean, 
might  be  transferred  to  our  own  colonies. 
He  thought,  also,  that  the  maiUng  of  the 
West  Indies,  instead  of  being  charged  at 
20  per  cent,  should  be  much  reduc^ 

Mr.  C.  EUuon  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  export  duty  on  coals. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  E^Dchequer  said, 
the  reason  why  he  had  not  reduced  the 
export  duty  on  coals  would  apply  equally 
to  a  number  of  other  articles;  namely, 
the  imprudence  of  attempting  to  deal  with 
every  thing  at  once.  He  had,  however, 
intTMluced  a  very  material  alteration.  By 
the  present  law,  all  coals  carried  coastwise 
were  chargeable  with  a  duty  of  St.;  he 
proposed,  in  the  schedule,  to  reduce  tfau 
duty  to  1 4;  on  coals  of  a  particular  dimen- 
sion. There  was  a  great  quantity  of  coals 
of  a  small  sise,  which  could  not  pay  thia 
heavy  duty,  and  which  was  consequently 
consumed  at  the  pit's  mouth,  it  had 
been  urged  that  if  these  coals  were  brought 
into  consumption  they  would  be  fowid 
extremely  useful,  partly  in  manufactures, 
and  partly  for  the  consumption  of  the 
poorer  classes.  He  had  had  a  ^at  deal 
of  conversation  on  this  subject  with  a  num- 
ber of  persons,  and  among  others,  profea-- 
sor  Buckland,  who  recommended  Uie  alter* 
ation  now  introduced.  He  flattered  htm* 
self  with  the  hope  of  carrying  the  princi* 
pie  still  further ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  hat - 
mg  too  .many  irona  in  the  fire,  lest  be< 
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•bould  not  be  able  to  get  some  of  ibem 
out.  If  parliament  should  hold  its  hand 
for  the  present,  he  was  sure  they  would 
do  ten  thousand  times  more  good  than 
bj  following  the  precipitate  course  which 
some  hon.  gentlemen  recommended.  He 
trjusted  that  the  day  would  soon  arrive* 
when  no  article  in  the  schedule  would 
stand  at  too  high  a  duty  for  the  commer- 
cial interests  of  the  country. 

After  some  further  confersation,  the 
resolutions  were  agreed  to. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Monday f  June  20. 

Shootino  and  Stabbing  (Scotland) 
Bill.]  On  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
third  reading, 

Mr.  «/•  P.  Grant  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  extension  of  lord  Ellen- 
borough*s  act  to  Scotland ;  but  the  bill 
now  went  a  great  deal  further,  and  created) 
in  tlie  last  clause,  quite  a  new  law.  It 
was  there  enacted,  that  if  any  person 
threw  vitriolic  acid  on  the  person  of  an- 
other, for  the  purpose  of  doing  him  any 
bodily  harm,  that  act  should  be  deemed  a 
capital  offence.  This  provision  was  intro- 
duced in  consequence  of  certain  proceed- 
ings that  had  recently  taken  place  in 
Glasgow.  Vitriolic  acid,  it  appeared,  had 
been  thrown  on  the  clothes,  and  some- 
times on  the  persons,  of  individuals  who, 
refused  to  join  the  workmen  in  their  un- 
lawful proceedings.  It  was  fit  that  this 
practice  should  be  put  down ;  but  the  way 
to  put  it  down  was  not  by  enacting  a  pe- 
nalty at  which  the  public  mind  revolted. 
There  was,  too,  a  strange  anomaly  in  this 
bill.  Bv  lord  £llenborough*s  act  it  was 
provided,  that  if  A  fired  a  pistol  with  in- 
tent to  kill  or  maim  B,  and  that,  in  doing 
so,  he  missed  his  object,  and  killed  or 
maimed  C»  he  should  be  subjected  to  the 
peoaltv  of  death,  just  as  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  his  original  intention.  But 
here,  if  A  threw  vitriolic  acid  at  B,  and 
deprived  C  of  sight,  he  was  not  liable  to 
Ui6  penalty,  since  it  was  only  the  absolute 
BCi,  and  not  the  intent,  that  was  punished; 
and  he  believed  that  there  would  not  be 
found  in  the  legislation  of  this  or  of  any 
other  country  a  measure  which  did  not. 
Tisit  the  intent  with  punishment,  except 
where  it  succeeded.  He  should  there- 
fore move  the  third  reading  this  day  six 
ODonths* 

The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  said. 


there  Wis  AO  man  more  utHnUb^  than  he 
was  to  extend  the  penal  code  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  he  was  sure,  if  gentlen^en  con- 
nected with  Glasgow  were  then  present, 
they  would  state  the  fact,  that  for  three 
years  past  he  had  refused  all  applications 
to  resort  to  the  present  measure.  But 
the  scenes  which  had  occurred  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  for  a  considerable  time  com- 
pelled him,  however  reluctantly,  to  legis- 
late on  this  subject ;  and  he  felt  convinced 
that  he  could  not  devise  an  adequate 
remedy  for  this  evil,  if  this  clause  was  not 
introduced.  Much  information  would  be 
found  on  this  subject  in  the  evidence 
given  before  the  committee  on  the  combi- 
nation laws.  He  held  in  his  hand  two  cer- 
tificates from  Dr.  Corkendale  of  Glasffow, 
detailinff  the  deplorable  state  to  which 
two  workmen  had  been  reduced,  in  conse- 
quence of  sulphuric  acid  having  been 
thrown  in  their  faces.  Several  persons 
were  tried  for  this  offence,  and  sentenced 
to  transportation;  but  that  punishment 
had  not  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
crincie.  Every  clause  of  lord  Ellen- 
borough^s  act  applied  to  this  case.  If  a 
man  were  cut  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
a  sharp  instrument,  he  was  liable  to  the 
penalty  of  death  for  the  act ;  and  surely 
there  could  be  no  comparison  between  a 
slight  injury  of  that  kind,  and  the  misery 
which  an  individual  must  sufier  when 
vitriolic  acid  was  thrown  in  his  face.  The 
man  who  inflicted  a  wound,  might  have 
liad  the  knife  in  his  hand,  by  chance,  at 
the  moment ;  but,  when  vitriolic  acid  was 
flunff  on  an  individual,  it  must  have  been 
purdiased  for  that  diabolical  purpose.  If 
this  clause  were  thrown  out,  he  wouU 
withdraw  the  bill  altogether.  In  cases  of 
shooting  and  stabbing,  the  probability 
was,  that  the  person  injured,  or  some  pass- 
ing individual,  could  give  evidence  as  to 
the  hand  that  inflictra  the  wound;  but 
where  vitriolic  acid  was  made  use  of,  such 
precautions  were  taken  as  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  procure  evidence.  It 
did  not  however  follow,  that  thouffh  the 
oflfence  was  capital,  capital  punisnment 
would  always  be  infiictea.  A  discretion* 
ary  power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
judge.  Neither  was  it  intended  that  this 
should  be  a  permanent  measure.  It  was 
meant  to  confine  it  to  five  years ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  time  he  hoped  the  ne- 
cessity, for  it  would  have  ceased. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  about 
to  si^gest  to  the  learned  lord  the.  pro« 
priety  of  restricfcing  the  measore  to  a  ax^ 
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Hf  «»  hippjr  !•  MA  thU 
■ed  lord  mip  fh*  Mibjttt  k  the 
I  point  of  view  ;  becMue  ho  fek  that 
it«oi*due  to  theniond  dMiroctorof  dM 
poople  that  the  bill  shouM  ba  temporvj* 

Mn  Uirffftf  BMf  that  the  forboaroBoe 
•hown  by  the  leeraed  lordi  when  he  wae 
celled  oato  legitlateon  this  tobjeeti  did  bini 
the  greatest  credit ;  aed  any  horn  member 
who  looked  to  the  evidence  taken  before 
thecoasmittee  on  the  Combination  law«» 
faeuld  eee  that  the  best  possible  results 
had  been  attained  by  that  forbearaocer 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gran*  said»  that  as  this  was 
to  be  a  tentperary  measure,  he  was  willing 
to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
-   The  hOl  was  read  a  third  time* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
ThuntUfy^  June  21. 

Cowpvcv  ojr  Mr.  KbitiiichO  Mr. 
DmrnoM'  said,  that  as  the  papers  respeo^> 
hsg  Mr*  Kearick's  case  were  now  before 
the  House,  be  wished  to  give  notice^ 
that  be  would  submit  a  motion  for  bring- 
ing'to  the  bar,  on  Friday  next,  five  wit* 
■esees,'  to  give  evidenoe  of  the  aUegations 
ai^nst  Mr.  Kenrioh^  The  letter,  not  yet 
I^rinted^b^  the  House,  was  that  which  vraa 
published  by  Mr.  Kenrick  in  a  liioooln 
ftapev^and  was  iacoasislent  withthe  fucU 
aa^  developed  in  the  aflhiavita  before  the 
court  of  Kiag-S'^encfa,  as  well  a»  with  tlie 
atsdemeoteoraU  the  other  parties.  Wfcen 
these  witneMes  were  examinedy  then  he 
should  have  done  aN  that  could  beresh 
sonably  expected  of  him;  for  of  it  he 
knewnethifl!^  except  from  these  sourcee. 
It  had  been  (ntimated,  that  he  ought  to 
bring forwarda  written ehaKgje*  But,  bow 
opuld  he  do  so  without  imputiog  a  legal 
offnipe  ?  AH  the  written  evidence  whieb 
he  eeuld  adduce  was,  the  letter  wbieh  re* 
fleotedsoatronglyupon^hnFranks^  That 
letter,  together  with  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses,  was  of  such  a  nature  as,  if  un- 
oentradicted,  was  cdkulated  to  make  out 
a  stroi^  case  of  malversation,  partiality, 
and>  oppvetsion,  against  Mr.  Krariex. 
Should  «iat  prove  to  be  the  caae,  it  wovild 
reataitt  for  the  House  to  decide  whet 
oouria  th^  ought  to  take.  At  present, 
heehbuld  mmly  move,  « TbiU  John 
Eranks  aad  Bsthet  Ms  w^  Edward  Al^- 
neld,  Henry  Peters,  esq.,  and  Martm 
Money  Caalbr,  do  attend  tbii  House  japen 
Friday  next^*' 

^e.  Secretary  P^  observed,  thnt  the 
eh|ect  of  the  hooi  and  JeiMnedgentli 


wvp,- 1^  mtftnt^  if 'tiiefe*wM  greuncl'  fbr 
the  House  to  address  the  Crown  to*  re- 
move an  individual  from  a  judidal  office, 
ft  must  first,  however,  be  determtiied, 
whether  er  not  the  Hoose  would  enter  on 
the  inquiry.  If  they  agreed  to  snmmoo 
witneises^  that  would  be  at  once  'to  de- 
termine that  the^  wonkl  inquire.  It  was 
due  to  the  individnal,  and  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  precedent  which  would  bc^ 
established,  to  consider  what  were  the 
grounds  forsucha  proposition.  He  thooglit 
that  if  the  learned  g^ntlpman  would  em- 
body bte  charges  on  paper,  it  would  give 
the  individasl  aceosed  the  power  oPmore 
satisfactorily  rep^ing  to  them.  At  any 
rate  the  motion  lor  summoning  witnesses 
ought  to  be  postponed  until- the  papers 
were  printed. 

Mr.  S.  Bourne  wished  only  to  gir^ 
Mr.  Kenf4dc  the  advantage  which  the 
meanest  ofender  would  have  before  dkt 
lowest  magistrate ;  namely,  that  of  havmg 
the  charge  specifically  stated,  with  a 
proper  opportunity  to  be  beard  -  in  bis 
defence. 

Mr.  A^ercriomby  said,  that  there  were 
two  propositions  which  no  man-  wonkf 
dispete.  First,  that  the  House  ought  net 
pieBsaturely  to  go  into  the  inquiry;  ae^' 
condly,  that  they  ought  not  id  proceed 
in  it  without  furnishing  the  accused  witir 
a  knowledge  of  the  chargeto  he  preferred 
agatnat  him.  But  both  of  those  objectr 
had  been  already  attained.  The  fiiBt  wae 
effected  by  the  petition  of  Canfor,  which' 
contained  the  whole  matter  of  the  charge. 
As  to  the  second,  a  firiend  of  Mr;  Ken- 
ricb^s  had  stood  up"in  his  place  in  th^ 
House,  and  stated,  that  it  was  his  UEndbus 
desire  that  there  should  be  full  and  prompt 
inquiry.  The  only  question  left  for  the 
House  was,  how  soon  they  ought  to  go 
into  it?  The  petition  of  Canfor  wae  bOi- 
fore  them :  affidavits  had  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Kenrick  for  another  pace.  IF 
evidence  were  necessary,  the  House  woaU 
hear  and  dispose  of  it.  But,  of  all  caaea 
he  had  ever  known,  this  was  the  deareai : 
and  Mr.  Kenrick  himself  courted  prompt 
ineuny. 

Mr.  S^retary  fVelsaid,  he  did  not 
speak  m  reference  to  Mr.  Kenrick,.  but 
to  the  forms  of  the  Houses  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  The  House  had  not  de»- 
termined  on  inquiry*  The  learned  mn« 
tleman  might,  between  this  and  Frtdar* 
reduoe  his  charge  to  a  specific  fimn  in 
writing. 

Mr.  If^eald,  itwitihe dutj^ oF the 
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House  to  lake  care  thai  the  accused  should 
hate  ample  koowledge  of  the  chargCt 
which  ought  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
banded  to  him.  If  the  charge  affected 
the  party  in  his  judicial  capacity,  it  must 
be  reduced  to  form  in  writing.  In  the 
case  of  baron  Page,  the  complaint  against 
l|im  was  ordered  by  the  House  to  be  re- 
duced to  writing  by  his  accuser,  and  a 
copy  was  ordered  tp  be  furnished  to  him. 
The  House  could  then  decide  if  there 
was,  prioi4  facie,  a  sufficient  ground  of 
charge  to  merit  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  Tiemty  said,  if  lie  understood 
rightly,  there  was  no  charge  against  Mr. 
Kenrick  as  judge,  but  only  as  magistrate. 
If  the  cham  affected  him  as  a  judge,  then 
undoubted^  it  must  be  reduced  to  writing; 
but  the  petition,  which  really  contained 
Ihe  charge,  only  affected  him  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  His  learned  friend  did  not 
make  any  charge;  he  only  presented  the 
petition.  It  was  an  odd  way  of  going  to 
work  to  ^x  the  responsibility  upon  a 
member  of  instituting,  by  a  settled  form 
of  his  own,  a  charge  contained  in  a  peti- 
tion ;  when  they  ought  rather  to  choose 
to  hear  the  petitioner  themselves,  that  in 
case  of  bis  not  making  his  charge  good, 
he  might  be  made  answerable.  What  his 
leamM  friend  proposed  was,  that  the  pe- 
titioner should  be  heard.  In  the  event  of 
proving  his  charge,  it  would  become  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  address  the  Crown 
for  removing  Mr.  Kenrick  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  Then  it  would 
afterwards  become  a  question,  how  far  it 
could  be  proper  to  retain  a  man  in  the 
office  of  a  judge,  who  was  found  unfit  for 
the  magistracy. 

The  Solicitor  General  said,  that  if  the 
motion  was  agreed  to,  the  House  would 
be  going  into  evidence,  without  having 
before  it  the  matter  to  which  the  evidence 
apnlied. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  surprised  at  the 
doctriae  laid  down,  that  a  complaint  was 
not  to  be  entertained,  unless  the  House 
cramped  itself  by  an  impeachment  or  a 
written  char^.  He  had  understood,  that 
Ihe  proposition  of  hb  learned  friend  was 
grounded  in  parliamentary  enactment,  and 
Ihat  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  a  sta- 
tutory provision  to  enable  the  House,  in 
particular  cases,  to  do  something  which 
was  not  so  light  as  a  mere  eemplaint,  nor 
•o  weighty  as  an  impeaohmeat.  There 
had  been  already  two  instances  of  this 
same  kind  of  proceeding  in  this  session, 
and  yet  no  deaund  had  been  made  of  a 
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charge  reduced  to  writing.  The  first  w^ 
against  the  duke  of  Manchester ;  the  se- 
cond against  lord  Charles  Somerset.  In- 
quiry was,  in  this  case,  necessary.  They 
might  have  to  impeach.  But  just  now 
the  House  was  not  called  on  to  exert  its 
judicial,  but  its  inquisitorial  functions. 
He  had  long  known  Mr.  Kenrick  profes- 
sionally, and  he  did  hope  that  he  would 
be  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge : 
but  the  House  must  inquire,  and  it  must 
not  be  hampered. 

Mr.  Denman  consented  to  withdraw 
bis  motion.  After  which,  it  was  ordered, 
1.  **  That  the  matter  contained  in  the 
petition  of  Martin  Money  Canfor  be  taken 
mto  consideration  upon  Friday  next.— >2. 
That  a  copy  of  the  said  petition,  together 
with  the  above  order,  be  communicated 
to  Mr.  Kenrick.—^.  Th^t  Martin  Money 
Canfor  do  attend  this  House  upon  Friday 
nett.-*4.  That  Mr.  Kenrick  nave  leave 
to  attend  this  House,  by  himself  or  coun* 
sel,  on  Friday  next." 

Ukitahians  —  Toleration  Act.] 
Mr.  W.  Smith  rose,  to  present  a  petition 
signed  by  a  small  number  of  individuals 
who  were,  however,  wcdl  known  and  of 
great  respectability,  complaining  of  the 
situation  m  which  they  were  placed  by 
the  present  state  of  the  existing  laws 
affecting  the  profession  of  certain  religious 
opinions.  He  had  beard  that  it  had  been 
stated  in  a  very  high  quarter  in  another 
House,  in  respect  to  the  laws  affecting 
the  Unitarians,  that  before  any  act  could 
be  passed  for  relieving  them  from  tlie 
operation  of  particular  statutes,  it  would 
be  well  that  some  hill  should  be  piMssed 
previously,  to  protect  them  from  the 
penalties  to  which  they  were  still  subject 
at  common  law.  At  the  same  moment* 
and  from  the  same  hiffh  and  learned  quar- 
ter, there  proceeded  an  appeal  which  it 
was  impossible  not  to  perceive  to  be  di* 
rected  and  addressed  to  him  (Mr.  Smith) 
personally,  and  which  went  to  remind 
him,  that  at  the  time  a  bill  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  carrying  through 
parliament  was  passed — such  bill  having 
tor  its  object  to  protect  Unitarians,  in 
certain  cases,  from  the  legal  consequences 
that  might  attach  to  the  impugning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity— he  bad  made  a 
declaration  to  the  noble  and  eminent 
person  in  question,  whereby  he  agr<eed« 
i  as  to  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  such 
j  statutes^  to  leave  the  Unitarians  liable  to 
I  all  the  visiutions  that  they  might  be  stilt 
I     4L 
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exposed  to  from  the  common  law.  Nbw,- 
iDQst  unquestionably*  he  had  never  made 
such  a  declaration.  On  a  former  occasion, 
when  he  was  preparing  a  measure  for  the 
further  relief  of  the  Unitarians  from  the 
obligation  of  taking  certain  oaths,  be  had 
had  an  interview  with  that  most  reverend 
lind  distinguished  prelate,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
to  his  grace  the  principle  of  the  bill  he  was 
then  about  to  bring  into  the  House.  The 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  that  time,  told 
him,  that  if  his  object  was  only  to  remove 
such  penal  liabilities  as  operated  to  pre- 
vent, perhaps,  the  fair,  friendly,  and 
candid  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  points 
to  which  the  Unitarians  excepted,  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  those 
statutes  that  might  be  thought  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  a  discussion ;  but,  of 
course,  not  extending  this  understanding 
to  any  denial  of  Christianity  in  general, 
or  to  blasphemy;  both  of  wnich  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  himself  proposed  to  except  out  of 
the  operation  of  his  bill.  The  object  of 
his  bill,  the  Srd  Geo.  4th,  was  simply 
this — to  put  Unitarian  Dissenters  on  the 
same  footing,  as  to  the  consequences  of 
professing  certain  peculiar  tenets,  as  all 
other  Protestant  Dissenters  had  been 
placed  by  the  act  of  Toleration.  Now,  it 
nad  been  clearly  stated  by  lord  Mansfield, 
that  unconformity,  simply  and  as  such,  was 
no  ofience  at  common  law.  Why  then, 
it  was  very  desirable  that  these  parties 
should  feel  assured  that  the  common  law 
would  not  visit  them  as  if  their  uncon- 
formity  was  an  ofience.  The  act  of  the 
5Srd  Geo.  Srd,  cap.  160,  which  recited  the 
act  19th  Geo.  Sra,  exempted  Protestant 
Dissenters  fVom  iedl  penalties  to  which  they 
were  previously  liable  at  law  for  non- 
subscription  to  certain  doctrinal  articles 
and  oaths.  So  that  he  inferred,  that 
nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this  fact — 
that  it  was  only  the  denial  of  Christianity 
in  general,  or  blasphemy,  which  was  an 
ofience  made  penal  at  common  law,  and  not 
mere  non-conformity  to  particular  points 
6f  doctrine.  By  introducing  the  53rd 
Geo.  Srd,  he  had  flattered  himself,  at  one 
time,  that  he  had  done  some  service,  by 
amending  and  explaining  the  law  in  the 
Respects  he  had  mentioned.  The  penal- 
ties denounced  against  the  profession  of 
these  tenets  by  the  common  law  were  of 
the  most  severe  and  heavy  kind — fine  and 
imprisonment  at  the  pleasure  of  the  judse, 
who  was  authorized,  therefore,  if  lie 
should  see  fit^  to  take  from  a  man  the 


half  of  his  fortune  and  years  of  his  Ifb^rty 
for  dissenting  frond  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  'estabjtshed  church.  With  the 
knowledge  of  facts  like  these,  bow  was  it 
'  possible  that  he  should  have  made  any 
such  agreement  as  that  imputed  to  him  r 
Really,  a  statement  of  so  serious  and  to 
mischievous  a  nature  ought  not  to  have 
been  lightly  made  in  the  quarter  to 
which  he  was  alluding.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man, adverting  to  the  other  bill  he  \mA 
brought  in  for  the  relief  of  Unitarians 
from  the  obligation  of  taking  certaio  oaths 
prescribed  by  the  marriage  ritual,  observ- 
ed, that  after  it  had  received,  with  one 
exception  only,  the  sanction  and  support 
of  all  the  most  efficient  and  responsible 
of  bis  majesty's  ministers,  it  was  thrown 
out  in  the  other  House.  The  petition 
he  had  now  the  honour  to  present, 
entered  so  fully  into  the  object  of  the  pe« 
titioners,  that  he  could  not  do  better  than 
refer  the  House  to  the  object  of  their 
prayer,  premising  only,  that  if  the  'House 
should  feel  hereafter  disposed  to  accede 
to  its  prayer,  the  denial  of  Christianity 
as  such,  and  blasphemy,  would  or  coarse 
remain,  as  they  at  present  were,  ofiTenceS 
at  common  law. 

Mr.  Robertson  expressed  himself  de* 
cidedly  adverse  to  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners, and  cautioned  the  House  to  be 
aware  how  they  encouraged  too  much  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  innovation. 

The  petition  was  read,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

C  RUEL  Treatment  op  Cattle  Bill.} 
Mr.  R.  Martin  m<^ed  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

The  Attorney  Genered  said,  that  three 
years  ago  a  bill  had  been  introduced  by 
his  learned  friend,  the  member  for  Knares- 
bdrough  (sir  J.  Mackintosh),  which  ren- 
dered it  a  felony  punishable  with  trans* 
portation,  to  wound  or  tfnaim  cattle^  Pre- 
viously to  the  introduction  of  chat  ^ill; 
the  wounding  or  maiming  of  cattle  Was; 
under  the  act  of  Charles,  made  a  felonious 
offence,  in  those  <;ase8  only  where  the 
guilty  party  was  proved  lo  have  acted 
from  a  malicious  motive  towards  the 
owner  of  the  cattle.  As  the  law  now  stood^ 
however,  maiming  or  wounding  cattle; 
whether  it  origmi^ed  in  a  malicious  de- 
sign or  otherwise,  was  viewed  as  a  felbn  j 
against  the  owner.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  session, ~  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  R« 
Martin)  haui  broueht  in  a  bill,  which 
passed  that  Housei  but  was  throws  out  in 
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/the  other,  by  wbiA  ibe  qSsnoe  that  was 
made  a  felonj  by  the  bill  of  his  learned 
friend  would  have  beei^  reduced  to  a  mis- 
demeanour. Now,  how  did  the  hon.  mem- 
*ber,  in  the  present  instance,  endeavour  to 
get  over  this  difficultj  ?  Why,  by  intro- 
ducing a  proviso  in  the  bill,  which  set 
forth,  that  nothing  contained  in  thst  bill 
^bould  be  construed  to  extend  to  the  bill 
introduced  three  years  ago  by  the  learned 
member  for  Knaresborough ;  thus  de- 
claring, that  a  particular  offence  was  a 
misdemeanor,  which  said  offence  was,  by 
the,  former  bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  not  to  be  repealed,  declared  to  be  a 
felony.  So  that  the  offence  was,  it  appeared, 
to  be  both  a  felony  and  a  misdemeanour. 
Such  a  contradictory  measure  as  this  could 
not  pass  into  a  law.  The  hon.  member 
argued,  that  the  existing  measure  which 
-made  the  offence  a  felony  was  not  effective. 
That,  he  thoiight,  a  very  extraordinary 
reason  for  endeavouring  to  mitigate  the 
punishment.  He  hoped  the  hon.  member 
would  not  say  that  he  (the  Attorney- 
l^eneral)  was  the  author  of  that  bill,  as 
.the  hon.  member  had  introduced  the  pro- 
viso in  question  since  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  his  inspection.  He  had  taken 
no  further  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
measure  than  to  suggest  a  few  verbal 
amendments. 

Mr.  U.  Martin  said,  he  would  maintain, 
that  tliis  was  a  bill  of  the  Attorney-gene- 
ral's, save  and  except  that  part  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made.  The  bill  which 
the  Attorney-general  had  formerly  con- 
sulted with  him  in  drawing,  for  preventing 
the  ill-treating  of  cattle,  was  nearly  the 
same  as  the  present.  When  he  applied 
to  the  Attorney-general  on  the  subject, 
the  learned  gentleman  said  he  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  such  a  m^nsure,  and  he  brought 
in  a  bill  pretty  much  in  the  form  of  the 
present.  He  afterwards  saw  the  Attor- 
jiey-general  in  tlie  library,  who  took  down 
the  black  act,  and  declared  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  his  bill,  if  it  contained  the 
words,  '<  wantonly  cutting,  maiming,  or 
wounding."  And  it  was  not  a  little  re- 
markable, that  the  point  to  which  the 
jight  hon.  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment chiefly  directed  his  attention  in 
i>ppo8ing  the  bill,  when  he  laughed  at  the 
idea  of  legislating  on  the  cutting  off  the 
ears  of  a  Puppy-dog,  arose  entirely  from 
the  emendation  of  the  Attorney-general. 
That  bill  passed  through  the  committee, 
and  was  read  a  third  time ;  and  he  would 
pow  say,  in  the  presence  of  the  Attorney- 


ftneral  and  of  the  cooatcY,  that  that 
learned  gentleman  covenanted  with  him  to 
apply  to  the  Lords  to  pass  the  bill.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Attorney-gene-; 
ral  had  applied  to  the  lord-chancellor  oa 
the  subject,  but  he  said  he  would  speak  to 
him  relative  to  the  bill,  as  a  measure  of 
which  he  approved.  Now,  if  the  Attorney- 
general  would  strike  out  every  thing  m 
the  present  bill,  and  make  it  precisely 
similar  to  the  bill  of  which  the  learned 
gentleman  was  the  author,  he  would  be 
satisfied.  The  bill  to  which  the  Attor- 
ney-general had  assented  was  declared  an 
absurd  bill  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and. 
with  apparent  reason ;  and  it  was  to  cure 
the  absurdity  of  the  Attorney-general's 
own  legislation  that  he  had  introduced  the 
clause  now  objected  to.  He,  however^ 
was  ready  to  leave  out  the  proviso.  He 
was  not  surprised  that  gentlemen  some- 
times forgot  at  the  end  of  the  year  what 
they  had  said  in  the  beginning  of  it ;  but 
it  was  very  extraordinary  that  a  gentle- 
man should  forget  what  had  occurred  in 
the  course  of  24  or  36  hours.  Now,  within 
that  time,  the  Attorney-general  had  sta« 
ted,  that  he  had  no  great  objection  to  the 
bill,  provided  a  word  or  two  were  altered. 
He  said,  he  was  ready  to  support  it,  if 
the  bill  for  allowing  counsel  m  cases  of 
felony  were  not  brought  on.  He  now, 
however,  came  down,  armed  with  all  the 
heavy  artillery  of  the  law,  to  batter  down 
the  measure.  If  the  Attorney-general  thus 
stood  forward  to  oppose  bills  which  had  in 
view  the  interests  of  humanity,  he  feared 
the  public  would  look  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  very  bad  place  for  the 
education  of  a  judge. 

The  Attorney 'General  said,  if  the  hon« 
member  could  reconcile  the  first  and  the 
last  clauses  of  the  bill,  he  would  be  satis- 
fied to  support  the  measure. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  18 ;  Noes  27. 
The  bill  was  consequently  lost. 

Spring  Guns  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day  being  read, 

Mr.  C  Tennyson  said,  that  in  rising  tomove 
the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  he  found 
himself  more  embarrassed  by  the  facilities 
which  all  natural  reasoning  afforded  in  sup- 
port of  it,  than  by  any  of  the  difficulties 
which  frequently  attended  a  new  project  of 
legislation.  The  question  for  the  decision 
of  parliament  was,  whether  any  individual 
who  pleased,  might  be  allowed  to  vindicate 
the  inviolability  of  his  property  by  means 
which  mankind  in  general  hesitated  to  em- 
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p!otr,  and,  erecting  himself  into  a  deipot 
within  his  oim  domains,  to  Inflict  death, 
or  grievous  mutilation,  on  all  who  might 
venture  to  approach.  If  a  verj  consider- 
able number  of  persons  were  to  set  spring 
guns  upon  their  property,  the  nuisance 
wuuld  become  so  intolerable,  that  a  bill 
would  probably  be  passed  by  acclaination 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  them.  But,  how- 
ever insupportable  such  a  atate  of  things 
would  be,  yet,  as  far  as  nbtice  was  con- 
cerned, it  would  be  less  exceptionable 
than  when  the  practice  was  confined,  as 
at  present,  to  that  limited  number  of  in* 
dividuals  who  were  now  alone  found  so 
tenacious  of  their  rights  as  to  assert  them 
by  such  ferocious  means.  In  employing 
any  expression  of  that  kind,  he  did  not 
mean  to  characterize  the  feelings,  of  the 
principles  of  those  who  inconsiderately 
used  spring  guns,  but  the  nature  of  the 
practice  itself.  Least  of  all,  did  he  mean 
to  reflect  upon  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
shire, who  had  announced  his  opposition 
to  this  measure.  His  high  reputation  and 
nianly  character,  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  in  his  own  country,  and  all  he 
had  ever  heard  of  him,  sufficed  to  pro?e, 
that  nothing  could  induct  that  hon.  gen- 
tleman to  employ  these  machines,  but 
motives  which  had  appeared  to  him  con- 
sistent with  justice  and  humanity. — He 
repeated,  that  if  the  practice  were  uni- 
versal, the  notice  would  be  universal  also ; 
and  every  man  would  then  khow  that  if 
he  quitted  the  public  highway,  his  life 
would  probably  fall  a  sacrifice.  But  now, 
as  it  was  not  abore  one  land-owner  in 
20,000  who  thought  fit  to  defend  his  pro- 
perty by  spring  guns  and  man-traps, 
the  unirary  rambler  fell  within  the  range 
of  their  destructire  operation,  before  he 
suspected  that  he  was  traversing  the 
ff  round  of  an  individual,  who,  if  one  might 
judge  from  the  act  itself,  considered 
human  life  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
the  risk  which  the  trivial  objects  of  his 
amusement  might  occasionally  be  exposed 
to.  The  very  name,  «  Man-Trap,"  had 
something  so  horribly  repugnant  in  it, 
that  the  inhabitant  of  another  planet 
would  suppose  men  to  be  a  species  of 
destructive  vermin,  and  that  these  traps 
and  engines,  calculated  for  their  extirpa- 
tion, were  set  by  beings  of  a  supenor 
order  in  the  scale  of  existence.  That 
beings  of  the  same  species  should  plant 
them,  would  be  utterly  incredible  I  —The 
question  to  recur  to  was,  whether  any 
individual  who  pleased,  might  indirectly 
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retort  to  means  tot  tht  phMctien  df  bii 
property  which  other  men  ttid  not  geae^ 
rally  adopt,  and  of  which  thte  law  Would 
not  justify  or  excusd  the  direct  apjdica* 
tion,  except  in  those  last  ettremittes  of 
self-defence.  In  which  alone  homicide  wti 
tolerated,  and  where  the  law  of  aatarei 
for  a  moment,  superseded  the  law  of  thi 
land.  Homicide  was  stated,  by  the  writeri 
on  criminal  law,  tobtjusUfiAU  only,  in 
order  to  prevent  an  atrocious  crime,  ac^ 
companied  by  force,  as  rape  or  burglary  \ 
but  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  the  case* 
of  justifiable  homicide  were  cohfinM  to 
those  where  the  pariv  slain  would  hwr^ 
been  punished  with  death  for  the  crime 
he  was  about  to  commit.  Homicide  wili 
likewise  excusable  in  self-defence,  where 
life  or  limb  was  imminently  threatened* 
but  it  must  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
slayer  had  no  other  possible  meant  di 
escape,  for  it  was  only  in  the  last  extre- 
mity that  this  extreme  remedy  could  be 
resorted  to.— He  would  now  examine  how 
far  these  principles  (for  which  he  did  not 
cite  distinct  authority,  becaufee  they  were 
notorious)  could  tolerate  the  practice 
against  which  this  bill  was  directed. 
First,  the  homicide  committed  by  a  sprin|^ 
gun  on  a  man  sporting  upon  anothet^ 
property,  evidently,  Was  not  in  self-de^ 
fence ;  neither  was  it  to  prevent  the  com- 
itiission  of  a  crime  punishable  by  death  :— 
on  the  contrary,  the  offence »- a  mer^ 
trespass—would  not  be  punishable  at  aO 
by  the  criminal  code; — at  the  worst,  it 
was  merely  a  civil  injury,  against  which 
the  law  had  provhied  a  remedy  by  civil 
action.  If  the  party  upon  whose  property 
the  trespass  was  commilted,  were  deliber- 
ately to  discbarge  a  pistol  at  the  hxtmk 
of  the  trespasser,  he  would  be  hanged* 
however  wilful  and  mischievous  the  nature 
of  the  trespass  might  be.  Even  In  casea  of 
capital  felony,  except underthe  circum* 
stances  of  atrocity  and  force  to  which  b^ 
had  alluded,  it  would  be  equally  criminal^ 
in  the  sight  of  the  la#,  to  slay  the  offender; 
but  it  was  a  manifest  aggravation  of  that 
criminality,  where  the  party  presumed  to 
admmister  a  punishment  infinitely  beyond 
any  which  the  law  would  affix  to  the 
ofience.  If  this  were  so,  what,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  extent  of  legal  responsibilit]^ 
which  ought  to  attach  to  a  man  who  not 
only  ventured  to  slay  an  individual  Ibt  4 
mere  trespass — a  civil  Injurjr— a  private^ 
and  oftentimes,  a  merely  nominal  wrong-^ 
unattended  by  force^— unproductive  criT 
bodily  apprehension— which  the  law  neK 
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tfaet  denbditeated  bor  punished  as  a  ctioM 
at  all^-inudi  lets  punished  by  dealh  ?-^ 
What»  he  would  ask,  was  the  extent  of 
criminality,  wbidi,  in  a  moral  and  abstract 
Yiewy  at  feast,  roust  attach  to  the  party 
who  not  only  did  this,  but  who  used  no 
discretion  as  to  the  oblect  on  whom  his 
Yengeance  should  be  dealt;— who  reck* 
lessly  suffered  It  to  fall  indiscriminately 
Oh  the  head  of  an  offending  or  an  un* 
bfibnding  individual— on  the  person  who 
might  comfe  upon  his  ground  by  accident, 
or,  jpel^adventure,  with  some  kind  and 
fV*ieiid(y  purpose,  or  on. him  who  came 
there  with  the  knind  and  purpose  of  a 
Wrong'doer  ;-*»and  this,  on  the  pretence 
that  the  individual  on  whom  the  mfliction 
ivould  fJEdl,  might  possibly,  or  probably 
if  you  wiU,  be  (not  a  person  about  to 
commit  an  atrocious  crime,  accompanied 
by  force,  productive  of  bodily  apprehen- 
sion, and  which  the  laws  would  punish  by 
death,  but)  a  wilful  trespasser?  Mow, 
supposing  him  to  be  a  trespasser,  as  wilful 
and  as  mischievous  as  you  please,  still  the 
Owner  of  the  ground  would  not  be  justified 
in  putting  him  to  death  with  his  own 
hand;  it  was,  therefore,  incumbent  on 
those  who  defbnded  spring  guns,  to  shew 
a  distinction  between  the  party  who  should 
deliberately  kill  Such  a  trespasser,  and 
one  who,  fihdirtg  it  Inconvenient  to  remain 
personally  on  watch,  shbuld  leave  as  his 
proxy  and  representatiTe,  a  machine  so 
placed,  that  by  a  contrivance  and  arrange- 
ment  which  he  had  devised  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  should  distinguish  (assuming  for 
an  instant  the  possibility)  the  mischievous 
trespasser  from  others,  and  without  giving 
any  warning,  any  option  of  surrender,  or 
retreat  (as  the  owner  would  probably  do 
himself) 9  it  should  kill  or  mangle  such 
wilful  and  mischievous  trespasser.  If 
those  who  contended  for  die  use  of  spring 
guns,  failed  to  establish  such  a  distinction, 
then  the  party  would  be  guilty  of  the  same 
crime  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;— but, 
how  much  was  that  drime  etobanced,  if, 
instead  of  deputing  a  machine  endowed 
with  powers  of  discrimination,  he  should 
employ  one  which  equally  directed  its 
murderous  attack  against  ^e  lives  of 
innocent  people  passing  that  wa^.  These 
blind,  unreasoning,  undistinguishing»  re- 
morseless engines,  sacrificed  every  thing 
withiti  their  range.  Infihit^  bett^i-  would 
it  be,  monstirous  as  such  a  proposition 
would  appear,  that  the  owner  should  be 
fempo#ered  to  denroy  at  mutilate  all  pen- 
•0M>  being  obviously  poachelns,  6r  tilAd 
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depredators,  than  that  he  should  beaUotved 
to  adopt  a  course,  which,  ninete^  fimea 
out  of  twenty,  failed  to  hit  the  bird  i4 
the  eye,  but  indiscrimmately  massacred 
poactiers,  women,  childrch  1— which  knew 
not  how  to  spare  even  the  master  himself, 
his  wife  and  family ;  and  country  ^entte^ 
men  were  occasionally  petrified  by  mtell^ 
gence,  that  even  pheasants  tbemseltes  had 
fallen  victims  to  its  wanton  operation. — 
The  hon.  gentleman  here  stated  a  variety 
of  cases,  in  which  the  most  terrific  and 
distressing  accidents  had  resulted  from  the 
use  of  spring  guns ;  and  added,  that  he 
had  scarcely  discovered  one  instance  in 
which  a  poacher  or  other  actual  depr^ 
dator  had  suffered  from  them.  It  was  not 
practicable  to  limit  their  operation  to  par- 
ticular individuals.  If  it  could  be  $0  di«> 
rected,  It  would  be  a  plain  case  of  murder; 
and  could  it  be  imaffined — was  it  possible 
—that  any  man  coiud  delude  himself  into 
an  idea,  that,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty 
who  would  be  the  yictim,  the  crime  was 
less,  when  it  was  obvious  that  this  very 
uncertainty  matly  increased  the  evilf 
If  it  could  be  ensured  that  the  injury 
would  fall  upon  the  head  of  a  specific  de- 
predator, then  itwould  bemurder;«— ought 
It,  then,  to  be  considered  less  than  murder 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  Irbef^,  fo^  th6 
chanee  of  killing  the  real  object  of  ven* 
geaoce,  all  mankind  we^e  exposed  t6 
danger ;  and  where,  in  fact  (as  happened 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases),  some  inho- 
cent  individual  was  sacrificed.  It  was 
laid  down  by  the  writers  on  criminal  law, 
that  the  <*  malice  aforethought,"  which 
was  a  necessary  ingredient  to  constitute 
murder,  Was  sufficiently  evinced  by  any 
wilful  act  which  showed  enmity  to  man* 
kind  in  general ;  such  as  tooMy  discharge, 
ing  a  gVLtk  amongst  a  multitude  of  people ; 
or,  if  a  man  resolved  to  kill  the  next  per- 
son he  met,  and  did  so,  although  he  knear 
him  not,  It  was  murder  i  for  this  was  ooi^ 
Tcrsal  malice.  Again,  if  a  man  did  an 
act  of  which  the  probable  consequence 
roi^ht  be>  and  eventually  was,  death,  suck 
killing  might  be  muraer,  although  n% 
stroke  were  struck  by  himselfi  The  east 
of  a  man  havmg  a  buH  actdstbitted  t^  do 
mischief,  which  he  turned  loose  in  ordefv 
as  he  said,  to  A'ighten  pe^e,  was  a  case 
of  this  sort,  and  seemed  to  resemble  tbsa 
of  an  Indiridual  who  said,  that  hts  toprin^ 
guns,  loaded  with  ball,  wero  intended 
merely  to  frighten^  and  not  to  km.  ttw« 
Wirdel-,  however^  lik  the  Case  of  the  buy, 
%  m  taned  iooaei  It  killed  a  maa ;  and, 
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by  parity  cff  retiODt  it  oaf  ht,  In  h\4 
menty  to  be  equally  deemed  rourcTer  Tq 
the  case  of  an  indiTidual  killed  by  a  spring 
gun«— -This  brought  him  to  the  argument 
on  the  other  side,  that  spring  guns  were, 
in  fact,  merely  set  with  the  venial  object 
of  exciting  terror,  and  without  any  pur- 
pose of  destruction.  He  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  reasonable  and  innocent 
modes  of  deterring  people  from  trespass- 
ing, or  otherwise  violatmg  the  law.  He 
approved  even  the  humane  fraud  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  divine,  who,  findins 
other  means  fail,  advertised,  upon  a  board, 
that  a  PoluJhUboio  was  set  in  his  garden ; 
thus  exciting  apprehension  by  a  pew  and 
unheard-of  machine,  the  danger  of  which 
no  man  knew  how  to  calculate  or  provide 
against  ;^-but  he  who  used  death-dealing 
engines,  who  set  spring-guns  and  man- 
trsps,  and  who  put  bulleu  into  the  one, 
ana  sharp  teeth  into  the  other,  meant  to 
kill  or  maim  those  who  actually  intruded, 
and  assumed  that  some  would  intrude  in 
defiance  of  the  terror  e^eited,  otherwise, 
why  did  he  insert  the  bullets  or  the  sharp 
teeth  at  all  ?— Such  arguments  as  he  had 
ventured  to  employ,  were  frequently  met 
by  the  proposition,  that  where  there  was 
notice  given  that  such  machines  were  set 
upon  a  man's  property,  there  was  no 
ground  of  just  complaint.  But,  he  would 
ask,  whether  it  was  lawful,  or  ought  to  be 
lawful,  to  put  a  man  to  death  because  you 
have  given  him  notice  of  your  intention  ? 
Suppose  a  gentleman  were  to  give  notice, 
not  only  by  printed  boards,  but  by  the 
cryer  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  in 
the  county  newspaper,  that  he  would 
shoot  any  poacher  found  in  his  woods ; 
and  suppose  him  to  execute  his  threat, 
jie  would  be  hanged  for  murder.  The 
case  would  not  be  better,  if,  after  threau 
ening  to  kill  any  man,  poacher  or  other, 
who  pursued  a  certain  path  through  his 
ground,  he  actually  did  so.^-Yet,  where 
was  the  difference  between,  a  man  so  act- 
ing upon  notice  thus  given,  and  one,  who, 
after  even  the  most  ample  notice,  arranged 
a  spring  gun  to  do  the  same  thing  in  his 
absence  as  be  would  have  done  if  present  ? 
^t  appeared  to  bim  that  the  fact  of  no- 
tice could  make  no  difference  in  the  prin- 
ciple where  the  question  was  to  be  examined 
on  public  grounds,  or  even  where  it  was 
raised  between  individuals  as  matter  of 
private  injury^  except  with  respect  to  the 
precise  point  decided  in  the  case  of  Holt 
and  Wilks,  in  the  court  of  King's-bench 
in  181 8.    But,  the  opipion  of  Mr.  Justice 
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Boit,  tklivtred  in  that  case*  want  to  give 
a  much  more  important  effect  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  notice.    The  case  of  Hola 
and  Wilks  was  that  of  a  person  injured 
by  a  spriag  gun,  where  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  distinct  notice,  before  he  entered 
the  ground,  that  spring  guns   were  sec 
there. .  He  brought  an  action  to  recover 
damages  for  the  injury  received*  .The 
decision  itself,  which  was  against  him,  did 
not,  it  was  obvious,  touch  the  general 
question  as  to  the  criminality  (in  a  moral 
view)  of  setting  spring  guns,  or  the  ex« 
pediency  of  permitting  their  use.    All  the 
judges  decided  the  case  on  the  prombent 
ground,  that  notice  being  brought  home 
to  the  party,  volenti  non  fit  injuria.    The 
Lord  Uhief  Justice   expressly  guarded 
himself  by  saying,  that  '*  he  left  untouched 
the  general  question,  as  to  the  liability  in- 
curred by  placing  such  engines  as  these 
where  no  notice  was  broueht  home  to  the 
party  injured ;"  and  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd 
seemed  to  take  thfe  same  course.     The 
language  of  that  learned  judge  was,  how- 
ever, very  remarkable  with  reference  to 
the  general  question.    He  said,  **  the  only 
doubt  which  I  have  entertained  during  tlie 
course  of  the  argument,  arises  out  of  the 
maxim  of  law,  that  a  man  cannot  do  that 
indirectly  which  he  cannot  do  directly. 
I  am  now,  however,  satisfied  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  no  application  to  the  present 
case,  where  the  plaintiff  had  express  notice, 
that  spring  guns  were  placed  on  the  pre- 
mises into  which  he  wrongfully  entered ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  firing  off  the  gun, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  injury,  was  hie 
act,  and  not  the  act  of  the  person  who 
placed  the  gun  tliere.    If,  indeed,  a  party 
who  had  no  notice,  had  gone  into  the 
grounds,  although  he  would  be  a  tres- 
passer, the  act  of  firing  off  the  gun  by 
treading  accidentally  on  the  wires,  would 
not,  in  consequence  of  those  wires  being 
latent,  be  considered  his  own  act ;  but  he 
would  be  a  mere  instrument  of  producing 
that  which  resulted  from  %  prior  act  done 
by  another."    After  explaining  and  illus- 
trating this  position,  he  added,  «<  Now,^  in 
the  present  case,  in  order  to  make  the  firing 
off  of  this  gun  the  act  of  the  person  who 

S laced  it  there,  we  must  consider  hioi  as 
oing,  indirectlVy  the  same  thing  as  if  he 
had  taken  up  tne  gun  and  shot  the  plain* 
tiff;  and  we  must  consider  the  latter  aa 
instrument  and  not  an  actor ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  the  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  was  not 
an  instrument,  but  an  actor.**  It  iras 
plabi  from  the  tenor  of  this  language^ 
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what  Mr.  Justice  Ho1royd*s  opinion  would 
be  in  a  case  where  notice  was  not  distinctly 
brought  home  to  the  party. — He  now 
came  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Best, 
who  laid  it  down,  that  the  pre?eBtion  of 
intrusion  upon  property  was  a  right,  to 
Yindicate  which,  every  proprietor  was  al- 
lowed to  use  the  force  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  learned  judge  pro- 
ceeded, **  If  he  uses  more  force  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  he  renders  himself 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  the 
excess.  Thus,  if  a  man  comes  on  my 
land,  I  cannot  lay  hands  on  him  to  remove 
him  until  I  have  desired  him  to  go  o£P. 
If  he  will  not  depart  on  request,  I  cannot 
proceed  immediately  to  beat  him,  but  must 
endeavour  to  push  him  off.  If  he  is  too 
powerful  for  me,  I  cannot  use  a  dangerous 
weapon,  but  must  first  call  in  aid  other 
assistance.  I  am  speaking  of  out-doors 
property,  and  of  cases  in  which  no  felony 
18  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  this  doctrine  is  only  applicable  to 
trespasses  committed  in  the  presence  of 
the  owner  of  the  property  trespassed  on. 
When  the  owner  and  his  servants  are  ab- 
sent at  the  time  of  the  trespass,  it  can 
only  be  repelled  by  the  terror  of  spring- 

funs  or  other  instruments  of  the  same 
ind.  There  is  in  such  cases,  no  possibi- 
lity of  proportioning  the  resisting  force 
to  the  obstinacy  and  violence  of  the  tres- 
passer, as  the  owner  of  the  close  may,  and 
IS  required  to  do,  where  he  is  present.*'— 
Now,  the  most  prominent  objections  to 
spring  guns,  were,  that  they  knew  not 
what  trespasses  ought  to  be  forcibly  re- 
sisted, and  were  incapable  of  proportion- 
ing their  force  to  the  occasion;  yet  the 
learned  judge  was  here  alleging  this  very 
incapacity  as  their  apology  and  defence ! 
But,  they  were  moreover  chargeable  with 
doing  at  once,  that  which  the  owner  could, 
in  no  case,  do  to  a  trespasser — they  vio- 
lently, and  without  parley,  deprived  him 
of  his  life,  or  inflicted  on  him  some  griev- 
ous bodily  injury.  Mr.  Justice  Best 
added,  that  it  could  not  be  unlawful  to 
set  spring  guns  in  an  enclosed  field,  at  a 
distance  from  any  road,  giving  such  no- 
tice that  they  were  set,  as  to  render  it 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  all 
persons  in  the  nei^bourhood  must  know 
that  they  were  so  set.  But  he  ( Mr.  T.) 
wished  to  observe,  on  the  subject  of 
notice,  that  others,  beside  the  immediate 
neighbours,  were  exposed  to  the  dangers 
of  spring  guns.  In  the  neighbourhood,  it 
soon  became  notorious.    It  was  to  persona 


unacquainted  with  the  spot,  that  the  dan- 
ger was  always  imminent.  No  notice  was 
so  full  and  complete,  as  to  secure  it  to  all 
who  might  approach,  by  koeeting  the  eve 
upon  every  part  of  the  boundary.  The 
great  probability  always  was,  that  the 
party  would  cross  the  fence,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  boards,  and  at  a  point 
where  they  were  not  visible.  Besides, 
the  fullest  notice  by  boards  would  be  in- 
efiectual  in  the  night,  or,  in  the  case  of 
persons  unable  to  read.  He  did  not  wish 
to  contravene  the  decision  of  the  court, 
in  the  case  of  Holt  and  Wilks.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  it  a  sound  determin- 
ation of  the  point  which  there  arose  ;  but 
the  general  question  wbich  parliament  had 
now  to  decide  was  not,  as  in  that  case, 
whether  a.  man  who  had  distinct  notice, 
that  spring  suns  were  set,  could  maintain 
an  action  for  an  injury  received,  but, 
whether,  by  permitting  the  continuance 
of  this  practice,  society  at  large  should 
be  exposed  to  the  risk,  which  each  indi- 
vidual ran,  of  passing  the  boundary  of  a 
territory,  where  these  engines  were  set, 
without  seeing  the  notice  which  a  board 
might  exhibit.  He  would  go  further,  and 
say,  that  as,  even  where  the  party  had 
seen  the  notice,  he  might  act  like  the  in- 
dividual in  the  case  of  Holt  and  Wilks, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  wood-nuts,  re?- 
solved  to  brave  the  danger— a  paternal 
and  humane  legislature  ought  not,  in  his 
mind,  to  allow  a  tenacious  proprietor, 
reckless  of  hunpan  life,  to  spread  tempta- 
tions in  the  first  place,  and  snares  in  the 
second,  for  the  weak,  the  youthful,  and 
the  rash.  Neither  was  it  expedient  that 
such  an  example  of  ferocity  on  the  part  of 
the  rich,  should  be  given  to  the  poor. 
Practices  like  these,  especially  when  they 
appeared  to  be  tolerated  by  the  law,  (as 
this  would  if  the  present  bill  should  be 
rejected^  were  calculated  to  produce  the 
worst  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  by  leading  them  to 
believe  that  the  laws  were  oppressive  and 
bloody,  as  directed  against  them  on  the 
part  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  possibly, 
to  generate  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  which, 
in  troublesome  times,  might  develope  it- 
self in  deeds  of  horror  and  of  vengeance. — 
The  hon.  gentleman  remarked,  that,  how- 
ever complete  the  notice  might  be  in  any 
case,  the  maxim  <<  Volenti  non  fit  injuria, ' 
which  governed  the  court  in  that  of  Holt 
and  Wilks,  could  not  decide  the  question 
which  parliament  had  now  to  consider ; 
namely,  whether  the  state  did  not  receive 
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dana^  by  tli0  iq}yfy  don*  ta.iiidifkliialt» 
by  this  pnicUcei  and  whether  It  did  not 
tlierefore  eater  iato  the  dau  of  pabllc 
wrongf ,  as  to  which  no  man  could  be  con- 
sidered as  ^^Volens."  The  maxim  had 
ezclCisive  application  to  matters  of  private 
wrong,  and  coald  bare  none  whatever 
upon  aoy  subject  connected  with  the  cri- 
minal  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  Mr. 
Justice  Best  had  adverted  to  the  principle 
that  a  man  must  so  usp  his  property,  as 
not  to  injure  another,  but  denied  its  ap 
plication  where  that  other  person  was 
milty  of  a  trespass.  To  agree  with  the 
learned  judge,  it  was  necessary  to  assume 
that  a  man  had  that  sort  of  an  absolute 
dominium  over  his  land,  which  would  ex- 
clude all  mankind  from  it  in  aO  suppos- 
able  cases ;  but,  it  appeared  to  him,  that 
property  of  every  description  was  rather 
of  a  qualified,  than  an  absolute  nature, 
whether  it  were  in  land  or  any  other  pos- 
session. In  a  state  of  society,  a  man's 
proper^  was  evidently  qualified,  rather 
than  absolute^  even  in  those  possessions 
winch  were  more  immediately  and  person- 
ally his  by  nature,  as  in  his  strength,  or 
even  his  hfe.  Thc^  must  not  be  employ- 
ed in  a  manner  mcompatible  with  the 
good  of  the  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
or  the  one  might  be  coerced,  and  tlie 
odier  miffht  be  forfeited.  The  policy  of 
states  had  assigned  to  individuds  separate ' 
propertjr,  the  extent  of  a  man's  power 
over  which,  varied  according  to  the  vary-'' 
ing  temper  and  circumstances  of  differ* 
ent  governments.  It  was  assigned  to  him 
nut  of  what  was  originally  fisc,  or  com- 
mon stock,  and  the  usufruct  was  thus  se- 
cured exclusively  to  him,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  improve  it  to  Ae  utmost, 
which  was  for  the  public  benefit  as  well  as 
for  his  own.  But  this  purpose  being  an- 
swered, it  was  not  expedient  that  those 
persons,  in  whom  the  possession  of  the 
soil  was  vested  by  conventional  laws, 
should  render  the  eardi,  which  was  given 
to  mankind  in  general  as  an  abiding  j^ace, 
unfit  for  that  main  purpose;  it  was  not 
justifiable  that  any  man  ^ould  so  dei||l 
with  the  portion  of  land  which  feU  to 
his  lot,  as  to  render  it  an  infernal  re- 
gion, within  which  he  migiit  usurp  the 
power  of  inflicting  death  on  all  comers ; 
of  inflicting  it  without  warning,  and  before 
the  case  of  the  individual  could  be  ex- 
amined into,  according  to  the  impavtud 
practice  of  that  Rhadamanthus,  who  with- 
in his 
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Besides,  it  was  iooonvenient  to  the  H$tm 
itself,  for  there  were  many  purposes,  on 
account  of  which,  a  man  could  justifiably 
enter  upon  the  land  of  another;  and  fbr 
which  the  law  should  secure  to  him  tbe 
power  of  entry.    Take  the  case  of  the 
pursuit  of  a  felon,  or  of  escape  firMS 
felonious  atUck— the  execution  of  civil 
or  criminal  process  upon  the  land,  on  the 
part  of  puMic  officers,  and  various  other 
cases  which  mi^ht  be  assigned.   But  these 
justifiable  entnes  would  be  prednded,  if 
men  could  lawfully  set  spring  guqa  upea 
their  ground,  and  thus  prohibit  the  app 
preach  of  any  human  being,    however 
necessary   and  warrantable.     If  spring 
ffons  were   found  to  prevent   pnarhfin 
nrom  trespassing  on  the  ground  wtiete 
they  were  placed,  they  would  natundhr 
resort  to  property  not  so  guarded.    Th« 
gave  an  undue  advantage  to  him  who 
scrupled  not  to  offer  up  his  fellow  beings 
as  sacrifices,  upon  the  altar  of  his  pleasiires» 
while  the  humane  proprietor  suffered  a^ 
cumulated  depredation.    Accordingly,  if 
the  legblature  decided  to  tolerate  the 
practice,  it  must  deem  it  advisable  nod 
desirable  that  it  should  be  general,   isi 
order  to  secure  an  equal  protection,  sod 
put  an  end  to  depredation  altogether  1^ 
these  means;  and  then,  he  would  aak, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  coon- 
try,  if  every  hollow  contained  a  man-trap, 
and  every  bush  a  spring  gun  ?   The  eart|i 
would  become  a  hell,  and  mankind  woold 
be  divided  into  devils  and  victims.     A 
legislature  was  bound  thus  tp  look  at  the 
general  consequences  of  any  practice  mAn 
mitted  to  its  review,  and  there  could  he 
no  doubt  that  this  was  one  which  must 
produce  both  practically  and  morally — 
both  immediately  and  by  consequence* 
the  most  baneful  results  to  the  country, 
—He  now  came  to  a  consideration  of  the 
remedy  for  this  evil,  provided  hy  the  bU 
before  the  House.    First ;  the  act  of  aet- 
ting  the  engine  was  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful, and  any  Injury  shpvt  of  death  was 
constituted  a  misdemeanor,    ^xt,   bo- 
micide  by  means  of  a  spring  gun  was  d^- 
dared   to  be   manslaughter.     He   iMbd 
ahown,  that  it  could  not  hfi  jostifisble  or 
excusable  homicide,  and  he  thought  He 
had  also  shewn  thst,  consisteotly  with 
legal  principles,  it  might  be  dealt  with   aw 
murder.     The  noble    person,   liowewer, 
who  firamed  this  measure,  was  restmio^dl 
by  the  humane  and  benevolent  feeUn^ 
which  constantly  distinguished  him,  '^ 
treating  that  aa  mnider  wbioh  the 
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cf  the  country  ImmI,  to  a  certain  extent, 
for  some  time  ptst,  tolerated.  He  had 
treated  it,  therefore,  as  nianalaaf^hter, 
which  was  defined  by  the  authorities  to 
be,  the  aniawfal  killing  another,  without 
malice,  and  either  voluntarily^  as  upon 
sudden  provocation — or  involuntarily,  out 
in  the  conHnissron  of  an  unhiwful  act. 
The  case  of  manshiughter  by  a  spring 
guDy  would  fall  within  the  hist  class.  The 
act  of  aetting  the  spring  gun  was  made 
an  unlawful  act—and  the  death  ensuing 
upon  it  was  assumed  to  be  an  involuntary 
consequence,  chargeahle,  as  mi^nslaughter, 
upon  the  party.  The  prohibition  to  be 
etected  by  the  foill,  of  sprmg  guns  and 
nan  traps,  was  general.  It  extended 
equally  to  gardens  as  to  fields  and  woods, 
and  to  the  night  as  well  as  to  the  day-time. 
If  there  was  any  truth  in  the  principles 
be  had  laid  down,  he  could  not  compro- 
mise them  by  agreeing  to  an  exception  in 
farottv  of  gardens,  or  to  one  which  would 
aHow  the  use  of  spring  guns  in  the  night, 
which  some  eentlemen  desired.  Upon 
those  principles  both  exceptions  were 
inadmissible,  and  he  would  rather  tha 
matter  remain  as  it  was,  than  accede  to 
any  legislative  sanction  of  the  practice, 
bowerer  limited.  In  order,  however,  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  existing^  laws 
for  the  protection  of  ^rdena,  a  deficiency 
from  which  had  originated  the  use  of 
sprhag  guns  and  man  traps  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  had  another  biH  from  the  Lords 
to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  House, 
whfcfa  was,  to  make  it  felony  to  steal  in  a 
garden,  although  the  fruit  or  vegetables 
were  severed  at  the  time  by  the  hand  of 
the  depredator,  in  which  case,  as  the  kw 
now  stood,  the  depredation  could  only 
be  dedt  with  as  a  trespass,  or,  under  an 
act  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  case  for  compensa- 
tion, with  the  alternative  of  whipping. 
With  these  observations,  he  should  leave 
this  bill  for  the  prohibition  of  spring  guns 
in  the  hands  of  the  House— and  wiiether 
it  ^lould  consider  die  practice  of  emplov- 
iag  those  ennaes  with  reference  to  the 
honiicide  and  other  grievous  mischief, 
which  too  freouentl^  resulted  from  it, 
and  which  the  rejection  of  the  bill  would 
apjpear  to  tolerate  and  even  to  patronize 
— ^>r  with  reference  to  the  inconvenience 
of  permHting  individuals  thus  to  make 
and  execute  taws  fbr  themselves^  and  to 
viadicaf e  their  property  by  these  bloody 
and  disproportioned  extremities,  far  be- 
yond  any  which  the  law  itsdf  would  ad- 
mimater— -or  whether  the  House  should 
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loofc  to  the  brutaHziqg  effect  of  the  prac* 
ttce  on  the  mind  and  character  or  the 
British  people,  and  to  its  cer^in  and  mis* 
diievous  tendency  to  produce  a  re-action 
of  hostile  feeling  amongst  the  low^ 
dasses,  against  the  institutiorrs  of  the 
country,  by  destroying  that  respect  for 
and  attachment  to  them,  which  it  was 
most  important  to  cultivate  and  maintain 
— he  felt  a  confidence  that  it  woidd  sanc- 
tion this  measure  for  putting  an  end  to 
an  anomalous  barbarity  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  any  system  of  regular  govern- 
ment, and  especially  disgraceful  to  a 
country  which,  in  other  respects,  stood 
pre-eminent  for  its  laws  and  institutions. 
Us  morals  and  its  usages  amongst  the 
enlightened  and  civilbed  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  moved,  that  the  bill  should  be 
read  a  second  thne. 

Mr.  S.  Wortley  denied,  that  sprioe  guns 
were  used  only  by  lords  of  manors  tor  the 
protection  of  game.  They  had  been  long 
used  by  persons  of  inferior  rank,  for  the 
protection  of  various  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty. It  was  not,  therefore,  as  seemed 
to  be  generally  argued,  a  question  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  He  contended, 
that  sprhig  guns  were  not  unlawful- 
According  to  the  law  of  the  land,  a  man 
had  a  right  to  set  them  for  the  protection 
of  bis  property,  provided  he  save  due 
notice  of  his  doing  so.  That  had  been 
over  and  over  agalu  determined  by  the 
judges  on  the  bench.  There  were  no 
doudits  on  the  subject :  but  the  bill  pro- 
fessed to  be  for  the  removal  of  doubts. 
It  was  founded,  therefore,  on  a  false  prin- 
ciple ;  and,  were  it  on  that  ground  aione» 
he  would  vote  against  it.  The  other 
House  was  in  Uie  hi^it  of  criticising  bills 
which  they  received  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  but  fair  to  look  dose* 
ly  in  return  at  die  bills  received  from  the 
other  House ;  and  he  would  say  of  this 
bill,  that  the  preamble  was  false,  and  that 
the  clauses  were  contradictory  and  unin- 
telligible. In  support  of  his  opinion  of 
the  regality  of  the  practice,  he  quoted  the 
opinions  of  several  of  the  judges,  especial* 
ly  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Bailev,  one  of  the 
most  humane  men  living.  If  spring  guns 
wereillegai,  then  all  kinds  of  property  bad 
been  up  to  this  time  illegalnr  defended. 
One  or  the  main  benefits  of'^the  use  of 
spring  guns  was,  that  they  not  only  acted 
as  a  great  discouragement  to  poaching,  but 
tended  to  prevent  the  dreadrul  evils  which 
resulted  from  the  affirays  and  fights  be- 
tween bodies  Of  game-keepers  and  poach- 
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ers.  Among  other  insUmces  of  ihe  kind, 
he  koeir  of  one  iu  whicb  poachers  baviog 
been  deterred  from  going  on  his  (Mr.  S. 
W.'s)  grounds^  in  consequence  of  know* 
ing  that  there  were  spring  guns  set  in  it, 
had  proceeded  to  a  neighbouring  manor, 
where  they  were  met  by  a  body  of  game- 
keepers. A  sanguinary  conflict  took  place. 
One  of  the  game-keepers  was  severely 
wounded ;  one.  of  the  poachers  also  was 
wouned,  and  another  taken  and  transport- 
ed. Such  evils  as  these  were  averted  b^ 
spring  ^uns.  If  the  bill  should  proceed,  it 
washis  intention  to  propose  an  amendment, 
that  the  use  of  spring  guns  should  be  ille* 
gal  only  during  the  day,  but  not  in  the 
night. 

Sir  F.  Burdeit  observed,  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  instance  on  record,  of  spring 
guns  having  taken  effect  on  the  persons 
against  whom  they  were  planted.  Their 
general  operation  was  on  innocent  per^ 
SOBS ;  and  was  something  very  like  assassi- 
nation. After  adverting  to  the  decision 
of  the  court  of  King's-bench  on  the  sub^ 
ject,  he  observed,  that  previous  to  that  de- 
cision the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting 
ii ;  so  that  the  assertion  in  the  preamble 
of  the  bill,  that  doubts  existed  respecting 
the  legality  of  the  practice  of  using^ipring 
guns,  was  well  founded.  The  English 
law  was  so  tender  of  human  life,  that  it 
did  not  permit  it  to  be  taken,  except  when 
property  could  not  be  otherwise  defended* 
Vet  here  was  a  mode  of  taking  life  ope- 
rating principally  upon  the  innocent,  and 
which,  even  if  it  operated  upon  the  most 
guilty,  would  inflict  upon  them  a  punish- 
ment more  than  adequate  to  their  offence. 
Those  upon  whom  it  principally  operated 
were  children  straying  into  the  woods  to 
pick  up  sticks  or  flowers;  or  travellers, 
i^^aodering  out  of  their  road.  It  was  al- 
lowed, on  all  hands,  that  the  use  of  spring 
guns  would  be  illegal,  were  it  not  accom- 
panied by  due  notice ;  now,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  due  notice  could  not 
be  given.  But,  the  greatest  evil  attendant 
on  spring  guns  was,  their  being  applied  to 
the  protection  of  game.  He  could  not 
coincide  with  those  who  thought  so  dis- 
creditably of  English  gentlemen,  as  to 
believe  that  the  preservation  of  game  was 
indispensable  to  their  residence  in  the 
country,  and  their  performance  of  the 
various  duties  of  their  situation.  To  call 
such  an  argument  in  aid  of  the  use  of 
spring  guns  was  a  proof  of  the  weakness 
of  the  cause.    The  Game  laws  generally 
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were  among  tbe  greatest  evils  with  which 
the  country  was  afflicted ;  and  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  the  House  to  do  what  tbev 
could  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  wbi<^ 
maintainea  a  kind  of  civil  war,  and  which 
prevented  that  good  feelioff  which  would 
otherwise  subsist  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  If  the  setting  of  spring  guns  would, 
as  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  seenaied 
to  suppose,  prevent  such  an  evil,  the  prac- 
tice might  almost  be  tolerated.  But,  we  had 
all  the  evils  resulting  from  the  Game  laws 
added  to  the  evils  resulting  from  tliis  cruel 
system. 

Mr.  IL  Colbome  observed,  that  he  was 
one  of  those  who  objected  to  the  bill,  not 
because  they  were  admirersof spring  suds, 
but  because  they  preferred  that  mode  of 
preserving  game  and  other  property,  ta 
other  measures  which  might  be  ad(^»ted. 
As  to  hiunanity,  he  could  not  highly  ap- 
plaud the  humanity  of  persons,  who  ob- 
jected to  spring  guns,  but  who  prepared 
well- organized  bodies  ef  armed  men,  to 
turn  out  and  fight  with  the  poachers.  Ii 
was  his  firm  opinion,  that  if  the  auaotity 
of  blood  spilt  in  the  nightly  conflicts  to 
which  he  alluded,  could  be  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  blood  spilt  accioentaUy  by 
spring  guns,  the  tide  or  opinion  would  not 
run  so  strongly  as  it  did  in  opposiuon  to 
the  latter  mode  of  defence* 

Mr.  Hudson  Gtcm^said,  he  thought 
the  country  under  gr&tt  obligations  to  tbe 
noble  lord  with  whom  this  measure  origin- 
ated in  the  oth^  House;  who  was hinuelf 
a  great  proprietor,  and  had  more  game 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  coimty  of 
Norfolk.  The  inDamous  practice  of  set- 
ting spring  guns  was,  he  said,  of  very 
mc^dern  introduction;  the  victims  of  U 
were  generally  the  innocent.  UnhappUy, 
it  had  of  late  been  verjr  much  on  the  in- 
crease. He  believed  hunself  that  it  was 
entirely  unlawful,  and  trusted  it  would 
ever  remain  so. 

Lord  Binning  was  in  favour  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill,  as  it  applied  to  the  qoes- 
tion  of  gaine,  but  there  were  some  dausea 
in  it  to  which  he  could  not  assent. 

Mr.  Scarlett  observed  that,  by  the  law 
of  England,  game  was  not  property.  If 
it  were,  the  setting  of  spring  ffuns  micht 
be  the  more  excusable;  but  after  the  de- 
cision in  the  courts,  some  revision  of  the 
law  was  requisite.  He  should  thereforo 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  in  the  hopo 
of  accomplishing  it. 

After  a  short  reply  from  Mr.TennwM^ 
the  House  divided ;  Ayes  S9;  No^S7« 
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AfSMEORs  AT  Elections*  Bill.] 
Mr.  H.  Twiss  moted  the  oommitul  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HoUumu  said,  that  the  bill  bad 
been  befi>re  the  Hoose  almost  as  many 
•esskms  as  he  hAd  been  a  member  of  it ; 
and  yet  he  had  hardly  heard  any  reason 
In  its  support.  The  learned  mover  seem- 
ed  to  think  that  there  was  a  want  of  law- 
yers at  elections ;  now,  he  thought  the 
evil  was  of  an  opposite  character — from 
what  he  had  seen,  there  were  too  many 
lawyers  at  elections.  But  without  advert- 
ing  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  he  had  to 
express  the  hope  that  at  so  advanced  a 
period  of  the  session,  the  bill  might  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  H.  Tw$  said,  that  the  fault  was 
BOt  his  that  the  bill  had  not  been  brought 
on  earlier;  nor  was  the  situation  of  his 
bill  peculiar ;  others,  not  originating  with 
the  government,  being  similarly  drcum- 
stanoed;  so  that  it  would  seem,  as  he  hsd 
brought  the  bill  befiira  the  House  four 


sessbns,  that  delays  were  not  con6ne'd  to 
the  court  of  Chancery.  After  the  wish 
that  had  been  expressed,  be  would  with- 
draw the  bill ;  but  would  introduce  it 
next  session. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Wednesday f  June  22. 
Rats  of  Intbrsst  in  India.]     The 
Marquis  of  Hastings  rose  to  move  the  so* 
cond  reading  of  the  bill  he  had  introduced 
to  explain  the  clause  of  the  act  of  the  ISth 
of  Geo.  8rd,  relating  to  interest  payable 
in  the  East-Indies.    He  observed,  that  as 
the  learned  judges  were  now  present,  as  well 
as  several  noble  lords  who  were  not  in  their 
places  when  he  introduced  th(^  bill,  he 
should  recapitulate  the  arguments  which 
he  had  addressed  to  the  House  on  that 
occasion.     His  bill  was  intended  to  de- 
6ne  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  the 
limitation  of  interest  contained  in   the 
clause.    The  opinion  which  the  law  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  had  ffiven  was  now  be« 
fore  their  lordships,  and  they  would  6nd, 
that  that  opinion  was  contrary  to  the  un- 
derstood meaning  of  the  clause  in  India, 
and  to  the  practice  which  had  always  been 
followed  there.    The  bill  he  introduced, 
therefore,  declared  in  express  terms,  that 
the  clause  in  the  13th  Geo.  Srd  did  not 
extend  to  persons  within  the  territories  of 
an  independent  sovereign.  The  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  whose  opmions  were  asked 
on  this  clause,  had  been  under  the  neces- 
sity of  extracting  some  meaning  or  other 
from  it ;  but  they  had  fallen  into  an  error 
in  conceiving  that  it  extended  beyond  the 
British  dominions  in  India.    If  they  had 
looked  into  former  statutes,  they  would 
have  found  that,  in  the  greater  part  of 
those  statutes,  the  words  **  East-Indies*' 
were  exclusively  applied  to  the  posses- 
sions of  the  East- India  company.    The 
noble  marquis  then  reiterated  what  he  had 
before  stated  respecting  the  practice  of 
the  Indian  government,  and  repeated  his 
argument,  that  offi?nces  committed  in  an 
independent  stste  could  not  be  prosecuted 
in  any  of  the  three  presidencies,  since  the 
courts  of  those  presidencies  did  not  even 
take  cognisance  of  offences  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  each  other.     In 
the  paper  on  the  table,  their  lordships 
would  find  a  reference  to  the  S7th  of  the 
late  king ;  but  that  act  threw  no  light  on  the 
clause  in  question ;  and  it  would,  indeed, 
havebecnveirextraordinaryiftwenty  years 
had  been  sufered  ta  elapse  without  this 
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daose  being  understood*  The  clause  wat] 
framed  to  meet  a  substantive  evil.  ^  It  was 
supposed  that  public  functionaries  lent 
money  to  natiTe  princes  at  exorbitant  in- 
tercBtt  and  the  object  was,  to  prohibit 
such  persons  from  engaging  Inpecuniary 
transactions  of  that  kmd.  The  noble 
marquis  said,  he  would  move  the  second 
reading,  and  theh  put  a  question  to  the 
Jearned  judges,  whether  the  bill  he  had 
introduced  did  truly  set  forth  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  clause  in  the  ISth  of 
Geo.  3rd. 

The  bill  was  read  i^  second  timOi  and 
the  judges  withdrew. 

HOOSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wedne$dayf  June  ^. 

Petition  of  F.  Jones,  complaining 
•F  CouMTRT  Bank  Notes  not  being 
paid  in  Gold.]  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  a 

Jetition  to  present  from  Mr.  Frederick 
ones,  of  Bristol,  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance — the  laws  rejecting  our  cur- 
rency. The  House  were  aware  that  a 
great  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  it 
was  held  as  a  general  principle  by  many 
political  economists,  that  where  such  a 
great  rise  took  place  in  all  the  articles  of 
consumption,  it  was  chiefly  attributable  to 
some  change  in  the  state  of  the  currency. 
There  were  different  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but,  as  it  appeared  by  the  petition 
which  he  was  about  to  present,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try was  not  immediately  convertible  into 
gold,  it  was  very  possible  that  that  cir- 
cumstance might  have  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  producing  the  rise  to  which  he 
had  alluded.  After  a  brief  history  of  Mr. 
Peel's  bill,  and  of  the  subsequent  measure 
by  which  country  bankers  were  permitted 
to  issue  small  notes,  the  hon.  member 
proceeded  to  state  the  contents  of  the 
petition.  It  appeared  that  the  petitioner, 
having  occasion  for  some  gold,  presented 
six  one  pound  notes  at  the  Castle  Bank  at 
Bristol,  for  which  he  demanded  gold  ; 
when  he  was  told  by  the  clerk,  who  ten- 
dered him  Bank  of  £U)gland  notes,  that 
the  gold  was  locked  up,  apd  that  he  could 
not  comply  with  his  request.  When,  again, 
he  presented  forty-five  one  pound  notes 
of  the  same  bank  for  payment  in  gold, 
gold  was  again  refused ;  and  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes  were  again  tendered*  .  On  ap- 
plying to  his  attorney,  he  was  informed 
that  his  only  remedy  was  an  action  at 
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law ;  that  it  would  be  nine  months  before 
the  suit  could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  ; 
and  that  the  operation  of   the  verdict 
mi^ht  then  be  ilirther  postponed  by  a 
writ  of  error.    The  petitioner  th^reAnne 
prajed  for  the  enactment  of  a  law,  en^ 
abling  persons  holding  country  bank-notes 
to  ohxAn  It  summary  recovery  bf  thw 
value  in  gold;  or,  that  the  House  would 
apply  to  the'di/igraoefiil  and  grovnngewil 
ui  queftiOB  such  other  remedies  as  in  tfattr 
wisdom  they  might  think  caloolated  to 
meet  iu    With  Mr.  Peel's  bill  Che  Hooae 
and  the  coimtry  we;re  very  well  satisfied '; 
but  the  subsequent  measure  respecting 
the  oountrv  banks  had   materidtly  ea- 
dangered  the  benefits  derived  from  k. 
What  appeared  to  be  wanted  waSt  a  bill 
which  should  place  coimtry  banks  on  the 
same  footing  with  respect  to  payirig  th^ 
notes  in  gdd  as  the  Bank  of  England. 
'Hie  advantage  of  such  a  bill  would  be 
two-fold.     It    would   prevent   inconve- 
nience to  those  who,  tor  any  particular 
purpose,  wished  to  obtain  gold;  and  it 
would  prevent  the  necessity  of  havuig  re- 
course to  legal  proceedings  for  a  remedy* 
Such  a  measure  was  well  wtttby  of  con- 
sideration;  and  in  hb  opinion,  the  Hisvise 
ought  not  to  separate  before  they  passed 
a  precautionary  act,  making  country  bank- 
notes payable  in  cash.    He  knew  it  was 
the  opuuon  of  his  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
Ricardo,  that  the  currency  of  the  country 
was  in  a  good  state»  while  country  baaks 
were  compelled  to  pav  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  which  Bank  of  Ea^and  nsites 
were  payable  in  gold.    But  the .  inconve- 
nience relt  under  the  present  system,  by 
any  man  resident  in  the  countcy,  who, 
wanting  twenty  or  a  hundred  sovereigns, 
was  obliged  to  send  op  to  the  capital  for 
them,  seemed  to  requu^some  remedy.  He 
now  begged  leave  to  present  the  petition. 
Mr.  J.  Smiik  said,  that  nefer  in  tile 
course  of  his  experienoe  had  he  heard  a 
more  singular  petition.     Coimtry  bank* 
were  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  aa 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  if  a  country 
banker  refused  to  pay  on  demand  he  was 
liable  to  an  action.    He  thought*  how- 
ever, that  in  case  of  a  great  run,  country 
bonkers  ought  to  be  allowed  time  to  get 
their  specie  from  London.    It  might  iHive 
happened  that  a  house  might  have  foeeki^ae 
indiscreet  as  to  refuse  payment ;  but  he 
knew  there  was  not  a  respectoWe  eoiinir3r 
banker  in  England  who  would  refoee  te 
pay  notes  in  gold  if  demanded,    fle  never 
knew  a  petiiion  less  neoesaaiyi  lost  onHed 
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tpff  or  lew  woHby  tlie  Mtontion  ^f  ibe 

Mr*  Brougham  8wd,  that  country  bank- 
ovi  were  by  Ittw  bound  to  pay  their  notes 
4m  demand^  and  this  petitioner  knew  it, 
because  be  said  in  Ibis  petition*  that  after 
flying  for  legal  advice,  be  found  be  bad 
no  remedy  but  an  actMm  at  law^.  If  any 
olber  act  was  to  be  passedt  that  could  obly 
give  a  remedy  by  an  action  at  law.  The 
bon..geatlenMui  who  spoke  kst  bad  ssnd« 
that  perhapa  time  ought  to  be  giten  to 
bankers  to  send  to  London  incase ef  h 
raD»  Surely  he  could  not  BMsan  aerionsfy 
to  say  tbit  a  banker  bad  a  right  to  watt 
till  be  sent  to  London  for  cash.  The 
banker  was  bound  to  pay  every  farthing 
at  bis  own  HsL  If  thisre  Was  a  run^  be 
Bsnst  do  what  lie  cenld  to  meei  it.  To 
pass  an  act,  giving  bankers  a  time,  within 
Wbich  to  pay  what  by  kw  they  were 
bound  to  pay  instanler*  wonld  be  in«> 
jurious  to  every  rank  in  the  country,  add 
grosslv -insulting  to  the  legislature  which 
pan^d  such  an  act 

Mr.  J.  Smkh^  in  explanadon,  observed, 
that  in  point  Of  fact,  the  law  to  which  he 
idloded  was  an  ancient  law,  by  which  it 
was  enacted,  that  if  a  country  banker  did 
not  pay  in  three  days,  be  might  be  com- 
peUed  to  pay  by- a  summary  proceeding 
Defore  a  magistrate.  He  repeated.  Chat 
no  country  banker  did  or  conld  keep  by 
him  ^old  sufficteat  to  satisfy  all  the  notes 
be  m^gbt  ba(ve  in  circulation. 

Mr.  Hart  Davis  cOnld  not  help  think* 
ing  there  wte  somla  mistake  wfaicn  might 
be  explained. 

Mr.  Ihtnie  nadf  that  when  the  petition 
was  put  into  bisbands»  he  had  inquired 
vrby  the  Individuals  complained  of  had  not 
been  arretted,  and  be  was  infbrmad  that 
an  interpretation  had  been  given  to  the 
not  which  predoded  iketn  fromUnmedmCe 
arrest. 

Mr.  HuMssoH  said,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  every  banker  who  issued  bank 
notes,  payable  on  demand,  was  liable  to 
pay  them  Ihe  same  as  he  vras  before  the 
bank  restriction,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Bank  of  England  was  bound  to  pay 
all  its  notes. 

Sir  J.  WrM$deu  hoped  that  the  bon« 
member  for  Aberdeen  had  inooired  well 
into  the  character  of  the  petitioner  from 
whom  be  bad  received  the  petition ;  other«i 
wise,  as  the  contenU  of  thepetitkm  bada 
tendency  to  affect  the  credit  of  n  mercan^ 
tile  eitaUishaient  in  n  -very  important 
point,  by  a  recenl^  dfdmni  the  pnrtiea  ha- 


j«ted  wf uM  fanire  a  cVha  for  dapnages 
iupienr  all  who  assisted  in  dscufaMing  the 
Maoxious  >matter. 

Mr.  Humt  said,  he  had  reason  tn  bft- 
lielre  that  ibeiielitioner  was  correct  in  bia 
stntemeota;  for  it  had  been  deKverad  In 
him  by  persons  in  whom  be  coidd  repose 
oonfi^ce.  He  did  not  know^e  nnrtits 
agaioBt  whom  the  petition  compuuned, 
bnt  bad  taken  up  the  case  upon  n  genend 
principle,  and  upon  the  belief  that  tbepe- 
•titioner  was  deprived  of  his  xemedy  at 
la#. 

Mr.  T.  fViban  said,  the  petitioner 
inight.be  some  mischievous  individual 
who  wished  to  injure  the  name  -and  ofa». 
racter  of  the  partiea  referred  to.  Unlem 
the  hon.  member  knew  the  individual^  he 
ouj^  to  withdraw  the  petition  radier  than 
let  it  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hume  consented  to  vrithdmw  Ae 
petition  until  he  had  made  further  inqui^ 
ries  concerning  the  fiK^  and  the  partiea 
ooooemed. 

CovDUGT  ov  Lord  Charlbb  Soioin* 

OBT    AT    THB    CaPS   OF   GOOS   HoPB.] 

Mr.  Brougham  postponed  his  motion  for 
taking  into  oonsideration  the  petition  ^ 
Mr.  Bishop  Burnett  against  Uie  governor 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  nntfl  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  session.  I^n  omw 
sideration,  he  found  it  would  be  improper 
to  open  charges  which  coidd  not  oe  an^i 
swered  that  session. 

Mr.  Secretary  CbmiuQr  said,  that  the 
oireumstnnces  bid  been  referred  to  the 
commissioners  of  mqniry  sent  ont  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Leave  ef  absence 
baa  also  been  forwarded  to  lord  C.  Somer- 
sot,  that  be  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  re- 
torn  'to  meet  the  charges  mMe  against 
him.  'But,  vrbether  his  lordship  came 
heme  or  not,  the  commissioners  would 
prosecute  tbeir  uMuiry  at  the  Cape.  Car* 
tain  it  was,  that  ttie  office  had  not  su&- 
dentawans  of  information  to  warrant  tbe 
House  to  undertake  tbe  investigation  at 
present.  Neither  weald  it  be  consistent 
with  fairness  and  justice,  since  the-eovem* 
ment  had  sent  out  a  leave  of  absence, 
to  proceed,  until  it  was  seen  whether 
or  not  lord  C.  Somerset  would  avail  hwi* 
telfbfit 

Mr.  fVUmot  Norton  took  that  opporw 
tnni^,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  to  bim 
the  other  day,  to  state,  that  Edwards  waa 
an  escaped  felon  from  New  South  Wales^ 
and  was  at  die  Cape,  but  bad  bad  no  con- 
eem  in  tboM  tmnsaclioiifc 
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Lofd  E.  Samtnei  mtd,  that  feeHag 
interMted  in  the  dwrscter  iod  reputation 
of  Ills  ooble  relative}  against  whom  sach 
ieriooa  charges  had  l^en  brought,  he 
was  naturally  anxious  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  assure  the  House,  that  the 
noble  lord,  so  far  from  shrinking  iVom  an 
inquiry  into  his  conduct,  was  desirous  of 
submitting  his  whole  proceedings  to  the 
fullest  and  most  complete  intestigation. 
A  commission  was  now  engaged  in  in- 
quiries into  all  the  measures  of  his  noble 
relation,  and  it  was  the  object  of  that 
noble  lord  to  give  every  facility  to  the 
proceedings  ot  that  commission.  The 
asore  the  conduct  of  his  noble  relative 
was  inodred  into,  the  more  satisActory 
wouldthatconductappearto  theworld,aoa 
the  more  completely  would  he  be  rescued 
from  those  abuses  and  attacks  to  which 
he  had  been  lately  exposed.  Anonymous 
publicatsons  had  faleen  circulated  against  his 
noble  rdatioo,  and  the  utmost  pains  had 
been  taken  to  diffuse  such  slander  through- 
out the  Cape.  Some  of  these  charges' 
were  of  the  most  atrodoos  nature;  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  their  Inconsistencies' 
with  each  other  destroyed  the  credibility 
of  the  whole  of  them.  He  conjured  the 
House  to  suspend  its  judgment  until  the ' 
report  of  the  commissioners  had  arrived,  | 
and  until  his  noble  relative  should  return ' 
to  Eo|^snd,  if  he  thought  it  necessary, 
io  avail  himself  of  the  leave  of  absence 
which  had  been  offered  to  him. 

Mr.  Broiifham  said,  be  had  never  read 
one  line  against  lord  C.  Somerset,  except 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Burnett,  and  a  case 
relating  to  his  professional  duties  at  the 
bar.  He  was  totally  unprejudiced  against 
Jord  Charles,  but  neve^tneless  he  thought 
that  the  charges  against  him  ought  to 
be  investigate.  Of  all  men  on  earth 
lord  Charlesi  if  he  were  innocent,  oo^t 
to  be  the  most  desirous  for  that  in- 
vestigation* One  charfie  was,  that  the 
noble  lord  had  fixed  the  crinunallty  of 
a  publication  upon  Mr.  Burnett,  whereas 
the  real  culprit  was  the  notorious  OUver, 
the  spy. 

NxwspAPBRs  Bill.]  The  report  of 
this  bill  being  brought  up, 

Mr.  Hume  entreated  the  chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  listen  to  his  proposal 
for  reducing  the  duties  on  newspapers, 
which  he  might  do  without  injury  to  the 
revenue.  The  doiqg  awsy  the  restriction 
as  to  the  size  of  the  paper  was  good ;  so 
was  the  reduction  of  .the  stamp  on  snp- 


plflnants   to   two-feqce,  providfld  Uwt 
they  contained  nothing  but  advcrtiaemew t a. 
What  he  proposed  was,  to  reduee  the 
stamp  to  two*pence  on  all  newspapers. 
The  reduction  as  it  stood  would  w>  no 
good  to  those  establishments  who  moot 
needed  it    The  duty  was  increaaed  l^^ 
in  1814,  but  the  increase  in  the  reveoog 
did  not  correspond.    The  increase  frona 
1806  to  1814  in  newspaper  revenue  wm 
^26f000L     In  thenme  years  foUowing, 
with  the  addition  of  Id  on  the  stamp,  iSt 
fecrease  was  only  4,000{.  Whereas  it  cniglitt 
If  it  had  followed  the  proportion,  to  £ive 
produced  100,00(tf:  niladelphia  waa  ten 
times  less  than  Liverpool  in  commercbl 
consequence;   yet   six  times   as    many 

Gpers  circulated  at  Philadelphia  na  at 
verpod,  and  there  was  seventy  times 
as  many  advertisements  published,  the 
price  for  insertion  being  about  6tL 
the  price  of  the  newspaper  itself,  1{{L 
Reduce  the  duty  on  advertisements  to  Ijw 
and  the  stamp  so  that  the  paper  might 
sell  at  Sd.  and  more  newspapers  wourabe 
circulated  and  more  revenue  coUected. 
He  would  guarantee  the  right  bon.  gentle* 
man  against  loss.  So  anxious  was  he* 
that  he  would  almost  become  persmially 
responsible,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  any 
loss  should  accrue.  He  entreatdl  the 
right  hon*  gentleman  to  make  trial  of  it 
for  one  year,  and  concluded  by  movmg 
to  leave  out  the  word  '<  supplement,** 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  stamp  on 
an  newmapers  to  U, 

The  ChanceUor  of  the  Exdkequer  aaid, 
that  if  he  were  about  to  sell  an  estate,  he 
should  not  for  a  moment  object  to  thehon. 
member*s  guarantee;  but  where  half  a 
million  of  public  revenue  was  at  stake, 
he  must  excuse  him  if  he  looked  for  soose 
greater  security.  Besides,  the  newapapera 
were  satisfied  with  the  benefits  they  were 
to  derive  from  the  proposed  r^julation. 
The  hon.  member  objected,  that  fesaening 
the  duty  on  supf^ements  would  benefit  only 
a  few,  and  was  an  injustice  to  the  other 
papers.  To  this  he  answered,  that  he 
lessened  a  particular  duty  upon  those  who 
were  obliged  to  pay  it,  and  this  surely 
could  be  no  hardship  upon  persona  not 
subject  to  that  doty.  When  he  con* 
sidered  the  variety  of  taxea  they  had 
dealt  with  during  the  session,  and  the 
number  of  reductions  which  had  been 
made ;  he  could  not  consent  to  any  farther 
reductions. 

The  Amendment  was  negatived,  and 
tb^  origio|J  resplutions  agreed  to. 
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NAViOATioif  Laws^Biutuh  Shif- 
piMo  Bill.]  Oo  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  third  reading, 

Mr.  BoberisoH  bc^^  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  House  to  the  great  decrease  of 
ahipping  in  thb  country,  imd  its  increase  in 
other  countries,  from  which  the  right  hon* 

SHdtleman  near  him  had  lately  remoted 
e  operation  of  our  old  Navigation  Laws. 
From  papers  which  were  before  the  House, 
it  appesjred  that  the  increase  of  foreign 
ahipping  engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade  with 
ua,  since  the  removal  of  those  restraints 
which  formerly  existed  upon  it,  was  no 
lesa  than  150,000  tons ;  and  the  decrease 
c^  British  shipping  trading  to  the  ports  of 
those  vessels  was  28,000  tons.  The  whole 
foreign  commerce  that  was  canied  on  by 
tbis'country,  and  which,  during  the  pre* 
mdeDce  of  our  old  navigation  laws,  was  con* 
fioedalmost  exclusively  to  British  bottoms, 
was  now  transacted,  the  major  part  of  it 
at  least,  in  foreign  vessels.  The  pro- 
portion between  the  two  descriptions  of 
shipping  might  be  very  shortly  stated  thus 
— thie  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  em- 
ployed of  British  shipping  660,000  tons ; 
of  foreign  ditto,  680,000.  He  did,  there* 
fore,  earnestly  exhort  the  House  to  con* 
aider  well  the  inevitable  consequences  to 
which  the  measures  lately  pursued  by 
ministers  must  tend.  Twcdve  years  ago 
only,  what  would  have  been  thought  of 
a  statement  that  such  was  the  condition 
of  our  trade?  How  would  gentlemen 
have  been  alarmed,  if  it  had  been  stated 
Uiat  our  foreign  commerce  was  carried  on 
by  vessels  of  other  nations  than  our  own  i 
It  was  true  that  our  coasting;  trade  was 
very  flourishing,  and,  including  diat  of 
Ireland,  employed  a  tonnage  of  near 
1,000,000  tons.  The  trade  with  the 
Unit^  States,  however,  like  our  foreign 
commerce,  exhibited  the  same  alarming 
appearances ; .  for  it  employed  British 
soipphig  to  the  amount  of  42,000  tons 
only ;  but  shipping  of  the  United  States 
to  the  amount  of  126,000  tons.  He  must 
call  such  a  condition  of  things  most 
aUurming«  Let  it  be  remembensd  that 
America  possessed  about  an  equal  share 
^with  ourselves  of  the  trade  with  the 
continent ;  and  that  a  very  large  coasting 
trade  was  carried  on  in  her  own  vessels 
iipon  her  own  coasts.  The  natural  ten- 
4ency* of  that  trade  to  mcrease,  presented 
to  his  mind  the  prospect  of  additional 
changes  to  our  own  trade  hereafter.  If 
the  right  l)on«  sentleman  who  had  so 
warmly  advocated  the  firtal  altentiofii  in 


our  conimercial  ndicy,  had  wished  to 
devise  a  project  tne  most  hostile  to  the 
future  wel£eire  of  our  trade,  he  could  not 
have  hit  upon  one  more  entirely  calcu- ' 
Isted  to  ettect  such  a  purpose  than  that 
which  he  had  been  pursuing.  He  had 
been  forcibly  impressed  with  this  truth  the 
other  m'^ht,  on  nearing  the  speech  made 
by  the  nght  hon.  gentleman  in  rehuion  to 
the  Customs'  bounties  bill.  For  what  ap- 
peared from  that  speech  i  Why,  that  we 
miported  from  the  Baltic,  flax,  hemp,  and 
timber;  and  the  two  first  we  empowered 
our  manufiu^turers  to  convert  into  canvass 
and  cordage.  We  allowed  them  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  that  cordage  and 
canvass  to  foreign  ports,  where  they  would 
be  used  for  the  rigging  and  equipment  of 
foreign  ships.  But,  upon  the  same  ma* 
nn&ctures,  if  employed  for  the  use  of 
our  own  diipping,  we  actually  levied  a 
certain  duty,  loe  same  mconsistency 
was  obsiervfble  in  respect  of  the  timber 
trade.  The  government  had  imposed  a 
heavy  duty  upon  the  importation  of  the 
timber  of  which  our  ships  were  buill ; 
while  in  our  own  ports,  to  foreign  vessels 
built  with  timber  that  had  paid  no  sudi 
duties,  they  gave  equal  advantages  and  an 
equal  footing  with  our  own;  thereby 
puttms  Britiui  ressels  in  a  worse  situation 
than  we  others.  He  would  ask,  whether 
there  was  any  possibility  of  our  being 
able  to  compete  with  them  under  these 
circumstances?  The  fiital  effects  of  the 
new  order  of  thmgs  might  not,  perhaps, 
be  much  felt  for  some  years  to  come ;  but, 
supposing  this  increase  in  foreign  ship- 
pine  and  decrease  in  our  own  to  continue, 
and  the  trade  of  the  United  Sutes  with 
France,  for  example,  to  go  on  enlarging 
Itself,  what  was  to  become  of  us  in  the 
event  of  a  war?  Our  greatness  depended 
on  the  greatness  of  our  navy ;  ancl  in  the 
decay  of  its  strength  was  involved  the 
failure  of  our  own.  In  the  same  spirit 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  on  a 
former  evening,  that  if  our  seamen  chose 
to  enter  into  such  combinations  as  some 
of  them  had  engaged  in  recently,  we  must 
employ  foreigners;  and  that  if  the  ship- 
wrights persevered  in  similar  connexions, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  our  n^erdiants 
to  take  up  foreign  snipping.  From  pro- 
positions like  these,  fraught  widi  so  much 
danger,  he  earnestly  entreated  the  House 
to  inthhold  its  sanctiOki. 
The  bin  was  read  a  third  time. 

PAmxlmtaiFB    Socmua    (Soot« 
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iKftMD  )  ilit&.}    Om  iim  oritat  of  the.  xhjf 
for  the  third  rtadiag^ 

Mr.  J.  F.  Gnm^  taii,  that  the  UU  hod 
becB  broogfat  b  without  chie  coofldoratiott. 
Iti{HreMiiblere€i*edl  thatte  he  true  whiish 
waa  fnatufestly  fiilBe;  and  deckred  that  to 
be  kur  whkk  ^be  deciaieii  ef  the  Jlousei 
oTLordby  in  a  aecent  eate,  liad  dcchwed 
net  ao  he  JavL  If  thia  bill  aheuld  paw*  Hi 
UNMdd  held  tip  thta  Koeie  to  abaelote  li* 
dieale.  The  bill  aet  forth,  that,  by  thei 
lim  of  Scotlaed^  partBerahips,  or  oamDeir-i 
del  aiaocaatiens  af  indMndiialf,  night  «iie> 
andbeaued  inveapect  ef  debtf,  baMa,fto#Q 
bet, -ao  far  £noai  this  bein^  the  caae,  deoi«si 
aiem  «f  tiie  courts,  efsaaaiea  io  Gotland 
bad  repeatedly  held,  that  aoeh  fartoar-^ 
^ne  eoidd  neither  aue  aor  be  sued. 

The  Lard  Advoct^ie  conteaded,  Iha^  by 
ihe  hnr  of  Scetlaad,  ea  it  had  exieted  Ibr 
upvtarda  of  a  hundred  yeaiii  partaerriiipa 
might  sue  and  be  auecL  Autberity,  too, 
was  fiTeo  by  the  same  law  to  rooord  bills 
of  e»dianffe»  in  ftarther  extensioci  of  tlie 
prioc^e  £at  partnerships  ao^ht  sue  and 
DO  sued.  The  records  of  parliament 
wiodd  show  innnmevable  inatances  of  aj>- 
peala  carried  on  in  the  namea  of  such  joint 
partnershipa*  He  woidd  further  obaarve, 
thet  this  was  not  a  declaratory  but  a  pvof- 
pe^ve  I»1L  The  sneaaose  was  onei^the 
utmost  ieoportanoe  to  the  oomnierchi]  in- 
terests of  Scotland  ;  and  be  anght  ea^,that 
they  would  be  ^xcassividy  alarmed  if  th^ 
beard  that  the  questioa  had  been  asade 
matter  of  doubt. 

Mr.2ll9^iibMsopporSedtiiehiil,andwaBl 
ae  convinced  of  its  beneficid  tandeeey, 
thathe  aheuld  be  glad  to  see  a  aiai^ 
measure  introd«iced  into  our  ewaeooMner- 
dallaw« 

Mr.  SatrUU  would  be  sorry  te  see  «ay 
such  thing  introduced  into  the  hiw  ef  Eng^ 
land.  It  would  lead  in  k»  operatien  to  a 
greatdeal  ef  fraud  ;fer  if  aU  partnera  in  a 
partnership  wereable  to  aoe  or  to  be  sued, 
what  would  be  the  condition  of  a  defend-' 
ant,  who  baring  been  proceeded  egainat 
bjr  all  of  them,  should  have  judgment  in 
faia  ftfour  i  What  would  he  do,  in  tery 
manyoaaes,  for  his  costs  ^  How  woidd< 
befaieaUe  to  reeofer  Aem?  It  was  te 
be  himed,  therefore,  that  no  aadi  meaaare , 
woidd  be  engrafted  upon  the  hiw  of  £aff»i 
land.  As  to  the  biM  Itself,  it  was  dearly^ 
dedatatory. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  learned  lord 
bad  intimated,  that  in  Scotland  <he  bill 
was  absolutely  necessary;  a  learned  friend 
ofim  bad  just  dodaied,  Hmt  be  Jhoaldbe 
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eecrrto  hareit  iitredtteed  Into  tke  law  of 
Enaiand,  beoaasa  it  Irould  bf  predooth% 
of  fraud ;  and  that  abae?«atioa  had  been 
dieeeed  by  die  Attorney-general  New 
i^  as  he  himself  bdieved,  this  wodd  be  a 
benefidd  meaaiwe  for  oae  part  ef  the  em- 
pire, why  would  it  not  be  also  fov  another  ? 
TIms  was  another  instance  in  which  law* 
ters  had  shown  that  they  were  ae|  the 
beat  judges  of  what  krwa  would  be  most 
beqefidal  for  merchants,  la  Ireland  aa 
old  law  eabted,  authorising  individuals  tw 
form  partnerahips  wiih  a  liaiiteA  reapeasi* 
btlity  I  but  in  Eoiglaad  the  matter  veataki- 
ed  in  a  alate  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  whidi 
he  had  ne  deubt  the  lavvcpra  eoasideaed 
to  be  the  perfection  of  all  law  ;  beoaoae 
h^.  and  learaed  §aotleaBen  bad  never 
Uka^  wny  objection  to  k.  Against  ibe 
pneaent  bill,  however,  he  waa  disposed  W 
vote,  seeing  that  it  did  aot  apply  to  all 
parte  of  the  oaited  kingdom. 

The  jiUornetf  €hnerai  wid,  it  had  been 
ooDsider^  by  these  who  introduced  iMa 
bill,  that  they  were  proceeding  upon  abat^ 
was  law,  and  had  been  ooaMdered  to  be 
law  in  Soollaad  for  a  buadred  years  and 
upwards.  At  the  aaggestiea  ef  eowie 
ooBsmerdd  men,  be  himself  had  ktely 
entertaioed  aome  thoughts  of  proposing  a 
similar  meafure  in  respect  to  Bnglamd; 
but  when  he  came  to  look  more  earefully 
at  its  neceuary  operation  in  this  oonntry, 
and  to  consider  how  wide  a  diftrenoa  llie 
wy  existepoe  of  suoh  a  court  as  the  ceuit 
of  Chancery  made  between  the  two  kiog- 
dems  in  respect  ef  the  expediency  of  sudi 
a  law  (which  ooart  Scetiaad  did  not  pos- 
},  he  was  convinced  that  It  waa  net  ad- 


visable to  fntrodttce  eay  such  meaauie  into 
the  law  of  England.  The  present  blK 
did  not  estabbsb  any  new  pnnciple ;  bat 
was  eaiy  brought  in  f»r  the  pwpoae  of 
removing  any  doubts  about  that  wbidi 
was  ahsady  law  in  Sootlaad. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  aad  i 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Thursdojff  June  S^S. 

Junasa*  SALARias  Bill.]  The  Earl^ 
leseraao/yinrisiagtemovethe  seeendread- 
iaff  ef  this  bin,  said  it  was  one  of  several 
bitts  rdatiog  to  the  saaie  subject,  and  wbMi 
he  would  move  aheuld  be  reed  aeparatdj. 
The  first  bill  whidi  he  shodd  notice  waa 
>one  for  abdishing  Ihe  sale  ofoflkes  in 
the  eouie  ef  iung^s-tendi,  it  bemw 
theagfataaoKo  ftddsfMe  that  a  regukMied 
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mlwrj  «li«iildb#  given  ia  lieu  of  nil  mt^ 
lumenu  whiift9f«r«  At  the  saaie  ti«ie>  tbt 
bill  made  prorision  for  exiftiiig  vetted  in- 
tefeittt  while  it  eboliibed  »Dt  only  all  sale 
ef  fScei>  but  ell  eiDecurei  prospectively. 
The  neia  object  wee,  to  do  away  with  fees 
ellogethef»  and  to  give  salaries  to  the 
|ad^  suited  to  the  daties  they  had  to 
perfona.  The  chief  justice  of  the  Kiag's* 
beach  was  to  have  10,000^  a-year;  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  8,000/.; 
Ihe  chief  baroa  of  the  Exchequer  7»0QM.; 
the  awter  of  the  Rolls  7,000/. ;  and  the 
Viee-cbaaoellor  6,000/.  With  respect  to 
die  paispe  judges,  it  wss  obvious  thst  they 
aagbl  to  be  remunerated  according  to  the 
vaak  they  had  to  sustain,  and  therefore 
StSOOl*  ai-ytar  was  deemed  an  adequate 
proTision.  It  was  necessary  to  look  for 
petsoas  to  fill  the  situation  of  judges  who 
SMid  a  respectable  business  at  the  bar,  and 
who  were  not  too  far  advanced  in  years  to 
discharge  the  important  duties  that  de- 
volved upon  them. 

The  Marquis  af  Lanidonn  said,  he  ap« 
proved  of  the  bill,  as  it  did  away  the  sale  of 
offioestwhkhyasamodeof  paving  thejodges, 
be  thought  very  objectionable.  It  tended 
to  affect  the  situations  of  those  eminent 
oScers,  and  the  better  plan  certainly  was, 
lo  give  them  a  simple  salary*  Another 
great  object  provided  for  by  this  bill  wai, 
to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  puisne  judges 
ta  aa  amount  adequate  to  the  rank  they 
lM»ld.  Bat»  upon  this  point,  he  bad  heard 
different  opinions  expressed ;  for  it  was 
ihoaght  by  mauy,  that  by  this  bill  the  sa^ 
lasies  wera  somewhat  too  low,  and  the  re* 
tired  allowances  were  somewhat  too  high* 
A  principal  consideratioQ  should  be,  %o 
induce  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  lo 
nccept  those  situations  freely,  by  render- 
iag  it  worth  their  while  to  do  so.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  not  proper  that  any 
affice  should  be  over-paid ;  for,  in  that 
case,  it  became  an  object  of  political  so- 
licitation ;  the  effect  of  which  was  to  de- 
grade the  office,  instead  of  raising  it  in  the 
puUia  estimation.  He  found  it  asserted 
in  a  work,  published  some  time  ago  by 
M.  Cottu,  a  French  writer,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  were  inexors^le 
in  demanding  the  most  precise  political 
opinions  firom  those  who  were  appointed 
aa  judges.  If  this  was  so,  it  was  a  great 
Hlfsfortune ;  and  tho«^  no  such  subservi- 
aa^  was  observable  in  tlie  condual  of  the 
judges,  yet  their  lordships  must  sea,  that 
.fa  hold  out  high  indueemopls  landed  to  it. 
Vfilh  respect  to  the  Welch  judges,  the 
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object  seemed  to  be,  to  make  them  entire- 
ly dependem  on  the  government,  or  on 
parliamentary  influence;  than  which  no* 
diing  could  be  more  improper.  The  sale- 
riee  th^  received  were  low,  and  theii^ 
numbers  were  large,  while  the  individuala 
themselves  were  always  lef^  open  to  do- 
litical  temptation.  He  did  not  know  wny, 
when  a  general  system  of  assimilation  was 
pursued  ia  the  collectioa  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise,  and  in  all  regulations  for  trade, 
that  the  same  principle  should  not  be  ex* 
tended  to  the  judicature  in  Wales.  It 
could  not  be  advisable,  that  justice  in  the 
remote  provinces  should  be  different  irooa 

C'ice  in  the  capital.  The  bill  passed 
session,  for  regulating  the  Welch  ju- 
dicature, had  been  completely  inefficient. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  business  at 
Carmarthen  at  the  last  assizes  bad  been 
left  undone  for  want  of  efficient  means  for 
executing  it.  This  was  an  additional 
reason  why  their  lordships  should  take 
the  state  of  the  judicature  in  Wales  into 
their  consideration. 

Lord  EUenborough  thought  this  bill  al- 
together inefficacious  for  the  ends  pro- 
posed. With  respect  to  fees,  those  in  the 
office  he  held,  which  was  the  highest  in 
the  court  of  King's-bench,  were  as  smalt 
now,  if  not  smaller,  than  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago.  He  denied  that  this 
bill  provided  an  adequate  remuneration  for 
the  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  King's- 
bench.  The  higher  offices  in  that  court 
had  never  been  aoM;  though,  as  there 
wss  no  objection  to  the  sale  of  an  advow- 
son  10  a  living,  there  ought  not,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  any  objection  to  the  sale  of 
a  ministerial  office.  There  could  he  no 
reason  for  lowerioff,  as  this  bill  did,  the 
proportion  which  tne  salary  of  the  chidf 
justice  had  previously  borfie  to  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  judges.  It  was  desirable,  in 
many  instances,  that  the  chief  justice  of 
the  court  of  King's-bench  should  be  a 
member  of  that  House ;  but  no  roan  could 
in  prudence  accept  a  peerage  who  had 
only  a  salary  of  10,000/.  a-year  to  depend 
upon,  independently  of  what  he  might 
have  saved,  which  could  not  be  very  con- 
siderable. The  remuneration  of  the  chief 
justice,  according  to  the  existing  system, 
was  in  proportion  to  the  business  done  in 
his  court ;  but,  by  the  new  arrangement, 
there  was  no  inducement  to  exertion ;  and 
though  he  was  far  from  supposing  that 
this  consideration  would  operate  with  the 
pnesent  distinguished  head  of  that  court,  it 
mighthavaits  effect  upon  hissucoessors;  the 
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consequence  of  which  must  cause  busineM 
to  get  into  arrear,  and  call  for  an  addition 
to  the  number  of  the  judges.  The  puisne 
judges  received  5,500/.  a-jear  salary,  and 
3,500/.  pension  ;  while  the  salary  of  the 
chief  justice  was  only  10,000/.  a-year,  and 
his  pension  4,000/.;  which  was  by  no 
means  in  proportion  to  the  provision  made 
for  the  puisne  judges.  He  thought  all 
these  bills  had  been  got  up  in  a  Tory 
clumsy  manner,  and  that  the  advantage 
which  the  public  would  derive  from  them 
would  be  inconsiderable  and  remote. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  explained,  that 
after  the  passing  of  the  bill,  no  office  was 
to  be  sold ;  but  it  was  never  intended  to 
have  a  retrospective  effect  on  those  offices 
which  had  already  been  sold.  There 
were  two  modes  of  proceeding  in  dealing 
with  vested  interests:  they  might  be 
bought  up,  or  they  might  be  allowed  to 
expire.  Either  of  these  was  equally  just ; 
but  if  the  government  had  bought  up  these 
▼ested  interests,  it  might  have  given  rise 
to  many  disputes.  It  was  therefore  thought 
better  to  allow  these  interests  to  expire. 
As  to  the  salary  of  the  judges,  it  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country  that  they 
should  not  be  rewarded  by  the  sale  of  offi- 
ces. That  mode  had,  indeed,  been  sanc- 
tioned by  long  practice,  and  he  would  not 
say  it  was  wrong  at  the  time  it  was  adopt- 
ed ;  but  now,  when  the  courts  were  to  be 
re-modelled,  it  was  the  general  opinion,  in 
which  he  concurred,  that  the  judges  shouVd 
not  be  paid  by  the  unseemly  practice  of 
selling  offices.  As  to  what  the  noble  lord 
said  about  the  salary  of  the  chief  justice, 
the  question  was,  what  could  be  consider- 
ed as  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  chief  jus- 
tice, taking  into  consideration  the  dignity 
of  his  office,  and  the  duties  he  had  to  per- 
form ?  And  he  thought  10,000/.  a-year 
not  too  much ;  but  he  also  thought,  with 
the  patronage  still  attached  to  it,  that  this 
sum  was  sufficient.  When  he  looked  also 
at  the  labours  of  the  puisne  judges,  and 
that  they  had  to  go  circuits  twice  a-year, 
he  could  not  think  that  their  salary  of 
5,500/.  was  too  much.  He  agreed,  that 
these  offices  should  not  be  over-paid ;  but 
he  did  not  think  this  sum  was  more  than 
sufficient  to  induce  the  best  class  of  barris- 
ters to  accept  the  situation,  and  enable 
them  to  maintam  the  respect  due  to  their 
rank. 

Lord  Cawdor  rose  to  complain  of  the 
little  which  had  been  done  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  the  system  of  Welch  judicature. 
As  long  ago  as  17d8,  the  House  of  Gono- 
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monshad  recommended  that  the  omnber  o€ 
the  Welch  judges  should  be  decreased,  mod 
their  salanes  increased. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  hia  aa-> 
tisfaction,  that  the  sale  of  places  id  the 
courts  of  law  was  now  to  be  prohibited. 
He  was  convinced,  that  it  was  far  better, 
in  principle,  to  pay  the  chief  justices  by  a. 
fixed  salary.  Not  that  he  supposed  that 
the  chief  justices  had  ever  made  an  inopro^ 
per  use  of  this  power  to  dispose  of  offi- 
ces :  he  was  convinced  they  had  not ;  but 
it  was  proper  that  the  people  should  be 
satisfied  they  had  not;  and  thej  never 
would  be  satisfied  of  this,  as  long  as  the 
chief  justices  had  any  such  power.  It 
was  necessary  to  keep  the  administrs* 
tion  of  justice  clear  of  all  suspicion. 
There  was  another  reason  why  he 
was  pleased  with  the  abolition  of  the 
sale  of  offices.  It  often  happened,  that 
those  who  purchased  offices  opposed  re« 
forms  in  the  courts,  because  they  might 
operate  to  their  prejudice.  He  believed 
that  every  chief  justice  was  above  attend- 
ing to  a  consideration  of  this  nature ;  but 
it  was  of  importance  that  the  public 
should  be  satisfied  that  they  were,  aod 
there  was  no  better  way  of  accomplishing 
this,  than  by  abolishing  the  sale  of  aU  offi- 
ces. As  to  the  puisne  judges,  they  had 
done  their  duty,  and  he  t>elieved  aiwaya 
would  do  their  duty,  though  their  salaries 
were  ten  times  the  amount.  The  great 
security  for  good  conduct  in  tbe  judges 
was,  that  the  public  view  was  constantly 
cast  on  them.  Their  lordships  would,  be 
thought,  commit  a  great  mistake  were 
they  to  be  niggardly  in  rewarding  them. 
At  present,  gentlemen  at  the  bar,  who 
were  only  third-rate  lawyers,  gained,  and 
deservedly  gained,  more  than  the  salaries 
of  the  puisne  judges.  He  put  it,  there- 
fore, to  the  good  sense  of  their  lordships, 
if  the  puisne  judges  should  not  be  so  paid 
as  to  enable  the  government  to  select 
them  from  among  the  gentlemen  who 
were  eminent  at  the  bar.  If  they  did  not 
pay  them  well  they  would  narrow  their 
choice ;  and  no  man  of  eminence,  while 
he  was  able  to  go  through  the  fatigue  of 
a  barrister,  would  accept  the  situation  of 
a  puisne  judge.  As  to  the  abolition  of 
all  sinecures,  he  was  as  desirous  as  any 
one  among  them  for  all  sinecures  to  be 
abolished.  The  office  which  he  had  him- 
self coveted  most,  and  from  which  he  had 
afterwards  retired,  namely,  that  of  chief 
justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  did  not  pro- 
duce him  one-third  of  the  income  be  receiv* 
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jti  while  9t  Ibe  bur ;  and  he  could  assure 
.their  lordsbipa*  that  the  office  of  chancel- 
lor of  England  did  not  produce  one  far- 
thing more  at  the  present  day  than  it  did 
upwards  of  a  century  ago.  As  for  the 
offices  in  his  gift,  he  should  only  say,  that 
he  was  more  sparing  in  the  exercise  of 
.that  privilege  than  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  was  only  justice  to  the  Welch 
judges  to  say,  that  where  there  was  one 
writ  of  error  from  them,  there  were  a  hun- 
dred from  the  English  judges,  badly  as 
they  were  paid. 

The  bills  were  then  severally  read  a 
.second  time. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Thursday^  June  23. 

Expulsion  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury, 
THE  Missionary,  from  Barbadoss.] 
Mr.  FofoiM  Buxion  rose,  and  addressed 
the  House  to  the  following  effect : — 

I  rise  to  state  the  case  of  Mr.  Shrews- 
.  bury,  a  Weileyan  Missionary ;  and  I  have, 
.as  it  was  my  duty,  revolvecT  in  my  mind, 
in  what  way  I  could  bring  the  matter  for- 
ward, at  once  favourably   to  the  cause 
itself,  but  with  the  least  possible  demand 
09  the  patience  of  the  House  ;  and  I  have 
concluded,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  confine 
.myself  very   much  to    a    matter-of-fact 
detail ;  to  give  you  a  plain,  dry,  abstemious 
narrative  of  the  events,  in  the  order  in 
which  thev  occurred,  leaving  those  events 
to  speak  u>r  themselves— as  they  do,,  in- 
deed, pretty  loudly.     And,  as  f  shall  en- 
deavour to  spare   the  House  all  extra- 
Deous  matter,  so  I  hope  they  will  permit 
me  to  put  them    in  full  possession    of 
the  facts,  and  to  give  them  a  history — 
and  a  remarkable  history   it  is — of  the 
.  events  which  occurred  in  Barbadoes. 
I  now  proceed,  without  preface,  with- 
out apology,   without  even  remarking — 
what,  indeed,  is  too  obvious  to  remark — 
the  immeasurable  difference  between  the 
^  mode  in  which  this  question  will  now  be 
brousht  forward,  and  the  manner  in  which 
a  similar  question  wasintroduced  last  year, 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Wlnchelsca. 

Mr.  Shrewsbuty  was,  for  some  time,  a 
^  Methodist  minister  in  England  ;  and  con- 
,  ducted  himself  entirely  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  with  whom  he  was  connected.  In 
the  year  1816,  he  was  sent  as  a  missionary 
"  to  Tortola.  He  remained  there  two  years ; 
^and  on  his  departure,  Mr.  Porter,  then 
J  senior  member  of  Council,  now  president 
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of  the  island,  presented  him  wjth  this 
testimony : — 

« I  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Shrewsbury,  a  preacher  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  connexion,  resided  in  this  island 
for  about  two  years :  during  which  time, 
his  conduct  was  such  as  entitled  him  to 
the  respect  of  this  community. 

•*Geo.  R.  Porter* 

**  Tortola^  One  of  His  Majesty's  Council 
April  7,  1818."  for  the  Virgin  Islands." 

In  J  818,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went  to 
Grenada.  After  he  had  been  there  some- 
what more  than  a  year,  he  applied  to  the 
governor,  major-general  Rial,  for  his  pri- 
vate subscription  towards  the  erection  of 
an  enlarged  chapel.  This  is  his  answer, 
through  the  hands  of  his  secretary,  co- 
lonel Wilson.  It  contained  a  check  for 
sixty*six  pounds,  the  government  dona- 
tion, and  the  ten  pounds,  the  donation  of 
colonel  Wilson ;  and  conciuded  with  these 
words : — 

**  In  making  this  communication  to  you, 
I  am  likewise  desired  to  convey  to  you  his 
excellency's  appprobation  of  your  general 
conduct,  during  the  time  you  have  resided 
in  this  government ;  and  particularly  'Of 
the  mild  and  temperate  manner  which  has 
marked  the  exercise  of  your  religious 
duties. 

"  J.  Wilson,  Lieut-colonel, 
Secretary." 

Mr.  Ross,  of  Clarke's  Court,  Grenada, — 
than  whom,  I  understand,  there  is  not  a 
more  respectable  man  in  the  West  Indies 
. — the  proprietor  of  one  large  estate,  the 
manager  of  twelve  others,  and  having  un- 
der his  superintendence  a  body  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  negroes, — having 
.daily  opportunities  of  witnessing  Mr. 
Shrewsbury*^  conduct  while  in  that  island, 
thus  wrote  of  him,  in  a  private  letter,  at 
the  time  : — '•  Mr.  Shrewsbury  is  a  su- 
perior man,  who  would  do  honour  to  any 
church  or  society  of  christians."  This 
same  Mr.  Ross  happened  to  be  in  Eng- 
land, when  the  news  arrived  of  the  dis- 
turbances  in  Barbadoes,  and  he  had  the 
generosity  to  write  this  testimony  :-* 

**  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  becom- 
ing intimately  acquaintedwith  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury during  his  residence  in  Grenada, 
whence  he  went  to  Barbadoes,  I  can  with 
great  truth  testify,  that  I  never  knew  ^ 
more  pious  or  a  better  man.  Possessed 
of  natural  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and 
without  any  thing  of  austerity  or  morose- 
ness  in  his  manners,  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  profession  with  zeal^and  as« 
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•kKiky,  aftd  ac^«ir«d  the  goodkwftU  aid 
eiteetn  of  the  whole  comnranity ;  aad  it 
was  to  the  great  regret  of  all  who  knew 
him^  that  be  wat  Uken  from  as.    I  beliera 


Mr.  Sbrewibury  to  be  incapable  of  doing 
an  injury  to  any  buMMNi  being ;  and  i  aoa 
convinced  be  was  eaaineotly  uie&l  at  a 
cbri«tian  minister^  both  among  the  free 
people  and  the  tlaveii  in  the  iiland  of 
Grrenada." 

Mr.  Shrewsbury  bad  devoted  bimseif 
laboriously  to,  the  improvement  of  the 
negroes,  and  with  the  best  effects.  In- 
struction was  gaining  ground;  marriages 
became  more  frequent ;  the  marriage  tie 
was  held  more  sacred;  a  more  orderly 
and  moral  deportment  wasobserved  among 
the  negroes;  and,  in  short,  many  of  those 
changes  so  mnch  desired  by  this  House 
-—so  ardently  looked  forward  te  by  the 
people  of  England*— but  not  more  ardent* 
ly,  I  feel  it  but  justice  to  say>  than  by 
many  benevolent  and  respectable  planters, 
followed  his  ministry.  6ut,  while  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  the  improvement  of  tl>e 
negroes,  he  had  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  planters;  and  left  the  islassd 
with  the  love  of  the  slaves,  the  approba* 
lion  of  the  masters,  and  omversal  testi- 
Bonies  of  regret  at  his  departure. 

In  1820,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  went  to  Bar^ 
badoes ;  and,  I  must  explain  why  he  was 
sent  there.  A  spirit  of  fierce  religious 
penecution  has  long  prevailed  in  that 
island.  The  papers  laid  on  the  table  of 
this  House,  in  1802  and  1805,  give  pain- 
ful demonstration  that  it  existed  then : 
and  it  will  appear  but  too  clearly,  before 
I  sit  down,  that  the  same  spirit  prevails, 
or  rather  rages,  at  the  present  moment. 
If  the  mission  which  had  been  established 
was  to  be  continued,  and  a  new  mis- 
sionary  s^t,  it  required  a  man  possessing 
great,  but  opposite  qualities— great  pni«- 
dence,  or  he  would  do  too  much  in  the 
eyes  of  the  planters^great  zeal,  or  be 
would  do  too  little  for  the  slaves — great 
fortitude,  a  deep  impression  in  his  own 
heart  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the 
duties  he  had  to  discharge :  — without 
these,  he  would  assuredly  have  been  crush- 
ed by  the  opposition  he  was  certain  to 
encounter.  But,  withal,  he  must  be  a  man 
of  a  meek,  quiet,  uncontentioas  spirit— 
calculated,  by  his  gentleness,  to  subdue 
and  soften  those  unfortonste  jedousiesand 
prejudices.  These  were  his  qualifications. 
And,  besides,  it  happened  accidentally, 
but  most  fortunately,  thst  he  was  in  some 
degree  a  Wtst4fldian,  both  in  feeling  and 


connexion.  He  is  msnfed  to  4m  i 
ter  of  a  West-India  planter;  and  ia 
in  some  defree,  linked  to  tivs  WaatlndKn 
interest.  He  was  ant  things  raiber  tiahh 
a  warm  partisan  of  the  Abolitionistn*  I 
know  he  was  subsequently  aoeused  wi 
bein^  an  agent  of  the  **  villainous  AAioan 
Society,"  and  particniariy  of  oerrespoodL 
ing  with  roe ;  and  I  understand  ibat  per- 
sons in  the  West  indies,  who  ought  id 
be  respectable,  have  asseited,  thai  Umjt 
have  seen  letters  ftom  him  so  met  ^^i 
from  me  to  him.  My  answer  is«-I  aem 
received  or  wrote  a  letter  to  him  m  my 
life— that  I  did  not  know  thataucli  m  mnfe 
existed  in  the  world,  ontO  I  happened  to 
take  up  a  newspaper,  And  there  tomU  with 
some  astonishment,  that  he  was  going  to 
be  hanged  for  corresponding  with  me. 

And  here  it  may  ^e  as  wdl  to  stnle  it 
rosy  allay  jealousies— that  with  Uie  mift- 
sionaries  in  the  West  IndiM'^clnircli  af 
Englaadt  Wesleyan,  Moravian,  er  Lob* 
don  society—!  mve  had  no  cnnHmmtca- 
tion.  Indeed,  I  was  t^ld  by  one  of  Iftie 
heads  t>f  those  societies  in  England,  wfam 
I  first  broached  the  subject,  ilmt  tfaoogh 
they  agreed  with  me,  and  f^k  feeKnn 
were  mine  about  slavery,  yet,  rtiading  «i 
a  peculiar  situation,  and  tttniled  wMi  Ihe 
confidence  of  manv  of  the  planters,  tlsejr 
did  not  feel  justified  in  ftimisfaing  me  with 
any  culpatory  intelligenoe^  I  blame  Hicm 
fer  this.  I  think  they  ouffht  to  hav^  told 
the  truth,  wheffker  it  made  for  or  agraat 
the  system.  But,  I  think  H  hard  tbit 
they  should  be  blamed  by  me  and  mj 
ftiends  for  sayitig  noUwog,  and  Warned 
more  severely  ny  othcfr  parties,  for  Myfag 
a  great  deal  too  much. 

But,  to  proceed.  In  thb  peciJhi  prt- 
dicament,  and  wanting  a  man  of  aoeh  pe- 
culiar qualifications,  the  Werfeyan  ims- 
sionary  society  selected,  from  the  whole 
body  of  their  ministers,  for  thfs  atdaoiis 
and  difficult  post,  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  Andt 
during  the  whole  time  he  remained  ia  Bar* 
badoes,  he  justified  tfaeir  cfioice— exbMU 
ing  the  same  moderation,  fbrbearanoeydfe- 
cretion,  abstinence  from  all  political  inter- 
ference, whichbecomeattttmsterdfrefiehm 
at  all  times  and  in  all  ^utitries,  but  wbidh 
aretihe  indispensable  quaHficatioaa  of  amin« 
ister  of  thegospel,  placed  in  circomatanoaa 
so  difficalt,  and  bavins  to  tread  to  m/t* 
row  a  path,  as  that  wnich  is  disBted  odt 
for  a  psstor  of  daves  in  a  society  of  i^hUI- 
ers.  I  shidl  be  able  to  show,  1^  indtspft* 
taMe  docnments— such  idoeutnents  afe  la- 
tisfied  the  govsimor  vt  Su  Vtedebt,  ktMi 
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whom  Mt*.  Sbitein^Mtj  found  an  wyluttH 
and  wbo  was  boond  to  aacettaiA  hia  iDoo** 
cenc^  before  he  permitted  hkn  to  preach 
in  hit  governmeiit-^y  docamenta  which 
will  convioce  every  nmn  of  candour,— 
that,  during  the  whole  time  he  exercised 
hia  ministry  in  Barbadoes,  he  exercised 
the  satne  discretion,  and  forbearance,  and 
silence  upon  slarery ;  and  preached  nvithing 
to  the  negroes,  but  obedience  and  fidelity 
to  their  masters. 

But»  this  point  will  not  be  dispoted^ 
I  say  so  conBdently ;  because,  hu  enemtei 
have  ransacked  his  life,  private  a^  public, 
in  order  to  find,  if  it  were  to  be  found, 
some  excuse  for  their  cruelty  towards  him* 
They  have  found  nothing :  and  he  atanda 
delivered  ever  to  universal  execration, 
and  under  sentence  of  baaishment^-^-but, 
uncharged  with  tfny  oflbnce  in  his  con«> 
duct,  his  conversation,  and  his  doctrine. 

In  Febmaryl820,  Mr.Shrewiburywent 
to  Bafb»does.  In  the  March  foltowiB#> 
he  wrote  home,  as  he  was  required  to  do 
by  the  rules  of  the  socieh^  to  which  be 
belonged,  stating  the  condition  in  which 
he  found  his  congregation.  A  painfbl 
description  no  doubt  it  was,  and  most 
have  been,  if  he  spoke  the  truth ;  but,  in 
that  letter  I  find  nothing  harsh,  nothing 
exaggerated,  nodiing  sarcastic.  Now,  it 
may  be  said,  and  probably,  as  my  bon. 
friend,  the  under  secret!^  for  the  Co* 
Kmial  department,  hasnothmgelsetosay, 
he  may  maintam,  either  that  that  letter 
ought  not  to  have  been  required  from  him 
—or,  being  required,  be  ought  not  to  have 
sent  it^— or  beinff  sent,  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  published.  That  is  a  doctrine 
which  can  be  maintained  by  no  member 
of  this  House ;  but,  least  of  all,  by  the 
hon.  secretary ;  for  it  so  happens,  that 
lord  Bathurst,  the  whole  bodj  of  the 
dergy  in  the  West  Indies,  and  this  House, 
have  done  precisely  the  same  thin^.  In 
1816>  lord  Bathurst  addressed  a  circular 
to  all  the  clergy  in  the  West  Indies,  re- 
questing to  know  the  moral  and  relijgiotts 
condition  of  the  negroes.  The  clergy 
sent  their  answers— true,  no  doubt ;  but 
containing  attitements  infinftety  mot1d«f«- 
fronting  to  the  planters,  «nd  molt  moorn* 
fd  to  every  friend  of  humanity,  than  any 
thin^  which  Is  to  be  fbcmd  in  Mr.  Mtrewa* 
bury's  letter;  and  these  answers  were 

Sublished  by  this  House.  So  lihat,  if  it 
e  said,  stlch  information  ought  not  to 
have  been  asked— ^brd  Bnthurst  nnked  hi 
or,  that  Tt  ought  not  to  httve  been  given*^ 
the  whole  body  of  the  ^tm^lnBihtiergy 


gavt  it:  or,  ihait  it  ought  not  to  kava 
been  publiidied-^-the  House  af  Coiiimsw 
poblisned  it»  in  point  of  fact,  howetof^ 
this  lett^  had  nothing  to  do  with  aril*- 
sequent  etenta.  It  was  not  heard  of  m 
the  colony  ibr  three  years,  even  by  Miv 
Shrewsbury ;  and  was  on^  raked  up  at 
last,  when  an  excuse  was  wanted  for  • 
persecution. 

Mr.  Shrewsbury  renMdned  in  Ibo  Isinod 
three  yeaia  and  three  quarters.  During 
the  fir«t  three  years  and  e  ha^,  ho  had  f 
endttre  the  common  tot  of  a  metbodlBl 
missionary— acme  persecution,  or»  if  thai 
be  too  hard  a  tenn,  aome  amMvanoa^ 
some  detraction,  some  bittemesa  nrapirit^ 
evincing  itself  in  petty  insulu.  For  ox- 
ample:  some  of  the  gentnrof  Batbadaosfcit 
it  to  be  their  dutr  to  wiik  into  his  tjhayai 
on  Sunday,  dutmg  the  time  of  aorma^ 
with  dieir  hats  on,  whistling  a  tuM^  Ml 
keeping  tkne  to  thefr  own  aiusio»  by 
drumming  against  the  benches.  lia  abort, 
0Omethhig  of  that  little  piiifiil,  ipitafU^ 
ignominious  wafAune,  with  whidi  men  i€ 
paltry  mimklovetotex  diosawhoaeatiiitar 
lives  are  a  comment  and  a  te^oaoh  M 
their  own.  Of  ell  this  I  make  but  littlaw 
Hie  man  wbo  undertakes  the  high  An^ 
racter  of  a  misaionary  anist  1>e  prepairal 
for  trifles  «f  this  kind  t  hi s  ia  an  offioa^ 
than  which  none  is  more  titdy  bonounMet 
bfit,  before  he  embraces  ft,  he  shouM 
cotmt  the  cost,  and  remeooiber  th«t|  &> 
ceptin^  it,  he  must  be  prepared  to  aocepi 
also  pains  and  perils  abroad^  shasne  aM 
^contempt  at  home.  For  these  iligbt  ia^ 
aulu  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  fiiH  oon^>eD* 
aation,  in  nn  increasing  and  improving 
congregation— in  a  very  lar^  siehool  for 
muhitto  and  negro  childrea-^n  the  fitvoar 
of  aeveral  respectable  plantera^^-and  In 
the  approbation  of  libe  clergy ;  from  luaaj 
0f  whom  he  received  at  lul  times,  but 
more  pardcfdariy  in  the  moment  of  tiitd; 
demonstrations  of  kindneai,  wtddk  onfj^ 
not  to  be  fergottea. 

In  June  1883,  a  fiercer  spirit  ofpeN 
sedition  arose.  Mr.  Shrewabuty  was  p^h^ 
lidy  accused  in  the  streets,  in  open  day^ 
as  a  villain ;  and  thh,  as  he  says,  not  by 
the  mere  rabble,  bat  by  the^neat  talgar*^ 
merchants  from  their  '^Mwee,  and  indhri^ 
duals  hi  the  gaib  Of  gen4llemen.  Hewaa 
assailed  in  the  newspapers,  under  the 
Mme  oT^  Mister  Ruenil  ;**  and  his  anti^ 
nists  were  under  the  necessitT  of  beanm 
testhnony  to  the  purrtv  of  ms  condaet^ 
<*  Look  at  his  actions^*'  they  say ;  **  hear 
Us  lermons,  and  7au«watM  say  the  vam 
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h  a  Miat''— aMint»  not  in  theMorcattic 
sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  certain  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  who  would  be  very  well 
pleased  to  bear  the  liame,  if  they  did  but 
deserve  it— which  they  do  not:  butt  in 
lU  true  sense.  **  Observe  him,  hear  him  " 
they  said,  **and  vou  will  think  him  a 
saint;  but,  under  this  garb  of  sanctity,  by 
his  praying,  preaching,  and  teaching,  he 
is  undermiifiing  the  West-India  interest ; 
and  is  very  little  better  than  an  enemy  of 
slavery/'  He  bore  this,  as  his  religion 
taught  him  to  bear  it,  with  the  utmost 
humility.  **I  was  as  a  deaf  man,  that 
heard  not,*'  is  his  own  true  description  of 
his  behaviour. 

On  Sunday,  October  the  5th,  1823, 
riot  the  first  took  place*  A  large  con- 
course of  persons  assembled  round  the 
chapel,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  disturb- 
ing the  congregation.  They  came  pro* 
vided  with  a  number  of  thin  bottles,  filled 
with  oil,  assafoetida,  and  aquafortis,  pre- 
pared, as  there  is  every  reason  to  think, 
at  the  shop  of  one  of  the  magistrates,  who 
is  a  chemist  and  druggist.  These  bottles 
were  suddenly  discharged  into  the  midst 
of  a  congregation  of  some  hundreds  of 
females.  One  of  them  was  aimed  at  Mr. 
Shrewsbury's  head,  and  narrowly  missed 
its  mark,  but  wounded  another  roan.  A 
second  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder ;  and 
one  of  the  bottles dischargingits contents 
on  the  bosom  of  a  mulatto  ^male,  burnt 
her  severely.  A  lawyer,  Mr.  Newsome, 
chose  his  decorouis  station  on  the  railing 
of  the  communion  table,  and  cheered  and 
encouraged  the  rioters.  Two  sons  of  the 
Magistrate  and  Chemist  were  seen  con- 
spicuously active.  Upon  this  discharse, 
•the  utmost  confusion  arose.  The  females 
were  greatly  alarmed;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  one  third  of  the  congregation  ran 
away.  The  preacher  retired  into  the  ves- 
try, in  order  to  protect  his  wife,  who  was 
near  her  confinement.  Having  placed 
her  in  security,  he  began  to  shew  some- 
what of  the  manliness  of  his  character.  He 
returned  to  the  chapel,  re*ascended  the 
pulpit,  and,  amidst  the  rattling  of  stones 
without  and  almost  sufibcatiog  heat  within, 
the  windows  being  closed,  resumed  and 
concluded  the  service. 

The  next  day,  he  offered  a  reward  of 
thirty  pounds  for  the  detection  of  any  of 
the  rioters :  but  no  one  came  forward  to 
give  evidence ;  and  he  soon  found,  that 
the  interruption  met  with  general  appro- 
tuition.  Psssmg  by  the  shop  of  a  con- 
siderabla  mery  nit  where  a  number  of 
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rtlemen  were  collected,  he  was  assailed 
^  such  remarks  as  these— "Serve  thd 
fellow  right.*'  "They  ought  to  have  gone 
and  pulled  the  fellow  from  the  pulpit." 
And  a  magistrate,  who  was  also  senior 
member  of  the  Council,  told  a  persoD.of 
credit,  that  <<  if  a  sufficient  number  would 
join  him,  he  would  go  and  pull  down  the 
chapel  at  noon-day."  The  name  of  this 
magistrate  is  Mr.  Haines.  I  mention  it, 
not  only  to  do  him  honpur,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  remarking,  that  persons  in  a 
higher  station  of  life  were  the  real  instil 
gators  of  the  events  which  followed ;  and 
for  the  purpose  also  of  stating,  that  this 
same  Mr.  Haines  continues  a  magistrate, 
and,  as  a  magistrate,  is  the  protector  of 
the  negroes,  the  dispenser  of  justice  to 
the  mulattoes,  and  the  guardian  of  the 
public  peace.  How  he  acted  in  these 
capacities  will  presently  appear. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening,  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  had  his  usual  week-day  8er« 
vice,  and  experienced  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  of  disturbance ;  but  not  to  the 
same  extent.  On  the  Friday,  which  is  kept 
in  Barbadoes  as  a  fast-day,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  great  storm  of  1780,  tho 
good  joke  which  we  heard  from  all  quar- 
ters was,  "  While  you  are  preaching  of 
the  storm  within  doors,  you  shall  have  a 
storm  without."  And  a  storm  he  bad; 
but  not  a  severe  one.  I,  therefore,  pass  on. 

On  Sunday,  October  the  12th,  while 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  was  preparing  for  ser- 
vice, one  of  his  conffregation  came  to  him 
privately,  and  statea  that  something  des- 
perate was  intended  that  day.  He,  bow- 
ever,  determined  to  proceed.  He  went 
down  to  the  chapel :  and,  I  will  tell  yoo, 
in  his  own  words,  what  he  saw — 

"  As  I  came  down  from  the  dwelling- 
house,  and  entered  the  side- door  of,  the 
chapel,  the  sight  was  reallv  intimidating. 
Without  the  chapel,  and  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  street,  there  was  ao 
immense  concourse  of  people,  some  brea- 
thing out  threatnings  and  slaughter,  and 
others  merely  lookers-on :  within  the 
chapel,  besides  a  fine  congregation  of  my 
regular  and  serious  hearers,. there  were 
planted  all  around  the  pulpi^  and  by  the 
pulpit  stairs,  from  twenty  to  thirty  of  the 
gentlemen-mob,  apparently  ready  for  any 
mischief,  when  those  without  should  make 
a  beginning.  Just  as  we  arose  from 
prayer,  two  men,  wearing  masks,  and  hav- 
mg  swords  and  pistols,  came  galloping 
down  the  street ; .  and,  presenting  their 
pistols  opposite  the  doori  they  firedi  but 
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only  one  pfttol  went  off,  and  that  dit* 
charged  its  contents,  not  within  the  door 
amongst  the  congregation,  but  without, 
beside  the  window^  so  that  the  men  plan- 
ted round  the  pulpit  were  completely  dis- 
apt)ointed :  for  it  seems  the  design  was  to 
have  Bred  crackers  amongst  the  females, 
to  set  their  clothes  on  fire ;  when  an  ad- 
vantage would  have  been  taken  of  the 
confusion,  to  have  wreaked  their  vengeance 
on  me." 

It  so  happened,  that  two  officers  were 
at  the  chapel  that  evening,  and  their  ser- 
vants were  holding  their  horses  outside. 
These  men,  having  none  of  the  feelings 
of  true  Barbadians,  but  feeling  as  every 
Englishman  would  feel  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,—and  as  I  trust  we  shall 
shew  by  our  vote  to-night  that  we  feel — 
thinking  that  the  authors  of  such  an  out- 
rage ought  not  to  be  unpunished,  pursued 
them  and  put  them  to  flight.  This 
spirited  attack  disconcerting  their  inten- 
tion of  returning,  prevented  roisichief,  and 
possibly  saved  the  life  of  the  missionary: 
As  it  was,  the  awning  of  the  window 
burst  into  flames.  A  cry  of  fire  was 
raised  without.  The  mob  of  gentlemen 
within  were  ready ;  when  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, with  great  presence  of  mind,  ran  in 
and  said,  **  Do  not  be  alarmed :  it  is  only 
a  cracker."  Tranquillity  was  restored; 
and  Mr.  Shrewsbury  finished  the  service. 
And  now  I  must  tell  you  of  whom  the 
mob  consisted.  Not  a  negro — not  a  mu- 
latto. It  consisted  of  planters,  merchants, 
and  traders.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  has  given 
me  an  apt  illustration  of  their  quality,  by 
aaying,  <*Divide  the  whole  population  into 
four  parts — these  were  the  second  and 
third —  neither  the  very  highest  nor  the 
very  lowest." 
*  You  will  suppose  that,  by  this  time,  the 
magistrates  remenobered  that  they  had  a 
duty  to  discharge — saw  that  the  disturb- 
ance began  to  wear  an  alarming  aspect, 
and  interfered.  One  of  them  did  inter- 
fere. He  summoned  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
before  him«.^not,  however,  to  state  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  riot,  or 
to  identify  the  rioters— but,  as  an  offender 
himself,  for  not  having  enrolled  himself  in 
the  militia.  From  which,  and  from  all 
military  service,  he,  being  a  licensed  mi- 
nister of  religion,  is  exempt,  under  the 
-Toleration  act :  but,  it  was  imagined,  that 
that  act,  not  bein^  specially  mentioned  in 
the  Militia  act,  did  not  extend  to  Barba- 
^oeg.  Availing  himself,  therefore,  of  this 
preteitt,  the  loagistrate  summoned  Mr. 


Shrewsbury  to  a  poblic,me6thig,  where 
he  knew  that,  if  he  had  attended,  he  would 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob.  The  name 
of  this  magistrate  is  Mr.  Moore. 

On  Wednesday,  the  15th,  Mr.  Shrews*- 
bury  determined  to  hold  his  usual  service ; 
but,  so  large  a  concourse  of  persons  as- 
8embled>  and  their  conduct  and  language 
were  so  alarming,  that  he  was  glad  to  es* 
cape  to  the  house  of  a  relation  ;  and  be 
never  after  returned.  But,  in  order  to 
shew  how  planned  and  organized  the  whole 
thing  was,  a  party  of  gentlemen  galloped 
down  from  the  race-aground  at  seven 
o'clock,  drew  up  in  front  of  the  chapel, 
and,  seeing  the  windows  and  doors  closed, 
cried  out,  "the  coward  has  fied;  the  coward 
has  run  away;"  and  retired,  amid  the 
plaudits  of  the  mob. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  waited 
on  the  governor;  and,  as  there  is  some 
slight  immaterial  difference  between  the 
report  of  fhe  governor  and  of  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury, as  to  what  took  place  at  that  inter- 
view, I  shall  follow  the  version  of  the 
governor,  in  all  points  in  which  they  differ. 
After  intiroducing  himself,  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
said,  **  My  congregation  are  not  suffered 
to  worship  God  in  peace.*'  The  governor 
advised  him  to  apply  to  the  maeistrateat 
meaning,  but  not  stating,  that  if  they  did 
not  do  their  duty,  he  would  afford  him 
protection.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  said,  *' There 
can  be  no  use  in  applying  to  the  magis- 
trates :  they  are  among  the  bitterest  of  my 
enemies ;  and  nothing  can  prove  it  more 
than  this:  three  years  and  a  half  have  1 
been  in  the  colony:  I  have  never  been 
summoned  to  serve  in  the  militia;  but  now 
that  tlie  mob  are  bearing  me  down,  the 
magistrate,  instead  of  affording  me  pro* 
tection,  aummons  me  to  a  meeting,  where 
he  knows  that  if  I  appear  I  shall  lose  my 
life.*'  Mr.  Shrewsbury  retired,  sayings 
**  In  applying  to  your  excellency  I  have 
done  my  duty :  I  can  do  no  more.*'  But 
the  governor,  it  seems,  still  thought  that 
he  would  apply  to  the  magistrates.  That 
is  his  apology :  and,  let  it  pass  for  an  apo- 
logy. I  understand  that  the  governor  is 
a  very  respectable  man,  and  wishea  to  per^ 
form  bis  duty :  but,  he  is  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  any  man  might  b^ 
embarrassed  and  overawed.  Besides,  he 
waa  very  unpopular  at  that  time :  and  the 
cause  of  hit  unpopularity  is  remarkable. 
A  pkinter,  named  Best,  had,  a  short  time 
previously,  fiogged  a  negro  to  death.  He 
absconded,  and  a  reward  was  offered  foe 
hit  apprehension.  :  Anotl^  planter,  see* 
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li^  ^  nromnA  plaoking  n  few  hiuiiHuls  9t 
p)»iie»-grB«»orad«tk9r«  Tbo  ball  lodged 
l^  ber  Mqk ;  mid  »l^  died.  He  Iqfi  |h« 
ifland,  and  »  r«wMd  was  oOsred  for  hi« 
apprelieBtioo.  A  white  ami  waa  fouod 
dead  ia  a  wood#  Ha  waf  a  ina»  of  diiao* 
lola  and  drunken  babiU;  and  the  governort 
thinking  he  bad  fallen  a  Tictim  to  hia  own 
inlemperanoet  offi9red  no  leward  for  ihe 
lipprebeniion  of  ihe  murdaren ;  upon  the 
¥ery  intelligiUe  grounds  thai  be  did  not 
think  a  murder  had  been  coaomitUML  Thia 

rve  great  oSeoce.  It  wat  8aid»  ^  Here 
notorious  partiality**^  slaye  or  tw<^  are 
upfiNTtunately  killed*  aod  a  reward  is  of* 
fered ;  but  now  one  of  our  own  body,  a 
white  many  is  found  deadt  and  no  reward 
is  offered  for  the  perpetrators  of  his  death" 
—the  perpetrator  being,  in  all  probability, 
Ibe  runi-ix>ttle.  The  goYemer  was  un- 
popular*-4ie  eould  do  nothing  {  at  leastt 
be  thought  ao.  He  treated  Mr«  Shrewa* 
bury  Tory  kindly ; said,  "I  am  extremely 
a^rry  for  yeu-^I  wish  you  weU-4  ba¥# 
been  abused  more  than  any  man  in  the 
9oleay'p<-and  the  arm  of  protection  ^x^ 
tended  to  you  would  be  repreaented  as  an 
arbitrary  act,*'  says  the  governor— «« an 
act  of  trranny,^  says  Mr.  Shrewabury^ 
And  that  is  the  most  anaterial  difaraniw 
batween  them. 

Mn  Shrewsburjr  did  not  apply  to  Iba 
mayistratea.  And,  as  this  is  the  oaly  ac^ 
caaioo  in  which  there  is  any  preterit  for 
^Mugisa  him>  e? ep  witb  an  anor  of  judg* 
inaat*  I  shall  inquire  whether  be  oudw 
%o  baipe  applied  to  tbe  magistrates.  To 
wbtflh  q(  them  should  be  be? e  gone  i  To 
Mr<i  Hajnes»  who  said  be  would  lead  the 
way.  and  pull  down  the  obav#li  at  noon* 
day?  To  Mr-  Moore*  who  summoned 
him  before  tbe  ceurt,  where  to  appear  was 
Id  perish  ?    To  the  migrate,  at  whose 

Sop  tbe  bottles  were  prepared}  To  Mr. 
swsame,  tbe  lawyer,  or  to  Mr.  Walton, 
juau,  of  whom  I  will  say  something  pror 
sently  i  To  addr^m  biniaeir  to  thesot  was 
to  andress  himself  to  the  bitterest  of  his 
enemiies.  And^  if  it  be  pretended  that, 
bad  he  gone  to  them,  ha  would  have  re* 
ceived  preteotion,  I  answer  distinctly,  that 
it  is  clear  he  would  not,  fpr  this  reason^ 
they  afterwards,  by  their  own  confession, 
kaew  that  the  mob  had  assen^led*  wese 
pulling  down  the  chapelt  find,  for  aught 
they  kncw#  murdering  the  preecher ;  and 
their  own  account  of  their  cmdufOt  n,  that 
tbf  y  went  home  and  went  to  bed.  Now, 
will  it  be  beliered,  that  those  magistrates, 
wfb9  did  net  iuiarfero  whan  tM  rioWNV 


were  ia  aatien,  would  baie  interfered,  firoea 
tbe  mere  rumour  of  a  riott  coming  Croos 
so  suspicious  and  obnoxious  a  quarter  aa 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  ? 

But,  Mr.  Shrewsbury  did  seek  cauoael 
ai>d  assistance :  and,  he  sought  it  in  n  re* 
markable  quarter.  This  fierce  sectarian, 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  church, 
and  living  in  bitter  enmity  with  its  pro* 
fessors,  went  to  a  clergyman,  whose  kind* 
ness  then  displayed  to  a  poor  friendlom 
missionary,  hunted  for  his  life  by  an  infu- 
riated mob,  I  will  npw  retum--by  oen* 
qeahng  bis  nan^ ;  knowing,  that  if  1  were 
to  mention  bis  name  with  approbation,  the 
fete  of  Mr.  Austin  qf  Demerara  wouU 
await  him.  There  is  in  the  transaction  at 
Barhadoes,  as  there  was  also  in  that  of 
Demerara,  that  which,  of  all  things,  I  bam 
tbe  most — a  rank,  fierce,  furious  spirit  of 
religious  bigotry,  dominant  in  the  land, 
and. pursuing  it«  yictims,  the  one  to  death, 
and  tbe  (^her  to  exile.  But,  there  is  that 
also  which  does  honour  to  human  nature, 
and  casts  a  glory  round  that  church  to 
which  I  beloo^  and  which  I  prefer  to  all 
others;  namely,  that  these  poor  victims 
^f4)iasentem.  Missionaries,  Methodiate, 
though  they  were— found  their  best  friends 
and  their  most  faithful  advisers,  in  the 
ranks  of  our  clergy.  Mr.  Austin,  for  tbe 
most  noble  act  which  baa  been  done  ia 
Qur  days,  is  a  ruined  and  a  banished  man: 
and,  I  spare  the  name  of  the  other,  in 
ord?r  to  spare  bioH-the  honours,  indeed, 
but..^ha  sufferings  of  martyrdomr 

The  clergyman  advised  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
U)  apply  to  the  CouQcU^( observe^  be  did 
oat  recommend  an  application  to  the  ma* 
gistrates;  be  knew  them) — and,  in  the  b* 
tepimi  be  recommended,  that  the  ch;^ 
should  be  closed.  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  in 
both  partioularSf  followed  his  advice; 
thaugh  somewhat  contrary  to  his  owa 
judgmenti  He  was  rather  disposed  to 
brave  the  storm.  He  determined  ta  apply 
to  the  Council,  which  was  to  meet  in  the 
ensuing  week{  and,  the  next  Sunday,  bis 
cbap«l  was  clpsed,  and  he,  with  as  many 
nf  his  copgregation  as  he  eould  collect, 
attended  the  established  church. 

Had  matters  stopped  here,  it  wouU 
iMsve  furnished  the  most  perfect  sample  of 
intolerance,  save  the  sister  case  in  DemsH 
rara,  which  baa  been  exhibited  for  many 
#  day*  in  auy  part  of  the  British  deminiona. 
A  riot,  Sund^QT,  October  tb^  5th.  A  die* 
turbaaoe,  Wednesday  the  Stb.  A  stoma, 
within  and  without,  rriday,  the  10th.  A 
y^  saricM*  riot,  Smdw  th^  I8ih.    ▲ 
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ptrtftic  Irtfitf  most  fllatttiiDg  cbimuotiony 
Wednesday  the  15th.  And,  by  Sunday, 
the  ISith,  the  chapel  closed,  the  preacher 
fled,  his  congregation  dispersed,  or  col- 
lected within  the  walls  of  the  church.  No 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  military- 
no  protection  from  the  magistrates — no 
succour  from  the  governor — no  symptom 
that  there  was  sucm  a  thing  as  law  in  Bar- 
badoes  I  Had  it  stopped  there,  it  would 
have  deserved,  indeed,  the  name  only  of 
^  riot— but,  a  riot  of  the  worst  spirit ;  and, 
considering  where  it  was ;  in  the  heart  of 
A  negro  population— 4v7ifn  it  was ;  at  the 
moment  when  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
Were  agitated  by  rumours  of  conceded 
liberty,  a  riot  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 

But,  subsequent  events  cast  all  these 
transgressions  into  the  shade.  Hereafter 
it  assumed  a  new  form,  and  exhibited  a 
contempt  of  law,  a  defiance  of  authority, 
Which  cnanges  the  name  and  the  character 
of  the  transaction.  On  Friday,  the  17th, 
It  Secret  Committee  had  met,  and  issued 
tt  circular,  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  I 
Will  call  «« Proclamation  the  First."  It 
states,  that  the  gentry  and  inhabitants  of 
Btrbadoes  had  determined  to  meet,  on  the 
fbllowing  Sunday,  for  the  purpose  of  pull- 
ing down  the  Methodist  ch^apel;  and  it 
invites  the  person  to  whom  it  was  address* 
ed  to  ttppoar  in  his  place,  properly  pro- 
vided. The  proclamation  had  its  efibct. 
They  met.  And  I  must  now  tell  you,  of 
whom  diey  consisted.  Not  a  negro 
amongst  them-^one  mulatto,  and  only 
one.  And,  in  order  to  shew  the  feelings 
of  die  ooloured  population,  on  whom  the 
safety  of  the  colony,  in  a  great  measure, 
rests,  and  to  ofiend  whom  is  to  risk  the 
safety  of  the  island,  it  Is  only  necessarv 
to  state,  that  though  they  behaved  with 
the  most  perfect  propriety,  have  never 
repelled  force  by  force,  or  outrage  by  out- 
rage; yet,  so  sensibly  have  they  felt  this 
insult,  that  no  one  of  them  has  held  any 
intercourse,  or  exchanged  a  single  syllable, 
with  that  man  of  their  number,  who  joined 
the  rioters^  It  consisted  of  whites,  and 
was  headed  by  persons  of  influence. 

And  now,  as  to  their  numbers.  *'It 
consisted,"  says  the  governor,  «  of  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  persona**'  «<  It  con- 
sbted,"  savs  an  eye-witness,  a  planter,  an 
enemy  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  *<  of  a  thousand 
iiMnl'-strong  fools."  Whether  they  were 
or  were  not  head^strong  fools,  1  leave  the 
Hbuse  to  judge;  but,  I  doubt  whether 
tKey  amounted  to  a  thousand.  Mr.. Shrews- 
blnV,  With  that  indlspositioR  to  exaggerate, 

VOL.  XIII. 


Which  has  marked  all  his  communicatfoAH 
with  me,  says,  that  he  thinks  that  the 
numbers  have  been  exaggerated-* that 
they  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred  ; 
part  of  whom  came  provided  with  irople* 
ments  to  pull  down  the  chapel,  and  part 
armed  with  swords  to  resist  the  military. 
That  they  were  thus  ariped,  1  state ;  first, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury ;  but^ 
Secondly,  on  the  better  authority  of  the 
planter  I  have  alluded  to ;  who  says,  <<  I 
am  just  returned  from  witnessing  the 
effects  of  an  infuriated  mob  of  head*6trong 
fools,  so  desperate,  that  they  had  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  milStarv."  And  the 
governor  puts  it  out  of  all  question,  by 
saying,  <Hhe  chapel  was  pulled  down  by 
an  immense  concourse  or  persons,  many 
of  whom  were  armed.' '  They  broke  open 
the  windows  and  doors  of  the  chapel,  de- 
stroyed the  benches,  pews,  and  pulpit,  and 
tore  and  trod  under  foot,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  bibles  and  tracts,  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  negroes  and  the  school.  They 
then  stormed  the  dwelling-house,  destroy- 
ed every  article  of  furniture,  chopped  in 
pieces  the  tables  and  the  chairs,  unroofed 
the  house,  and,  making  a  flag  of  his  linen, 
which  they  had  collected,  waived  it  in 
the  air  three  times,  gave  three  cheers,  and, 
it  being  now  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and 
they  having  been  occupied  laboriously  for 
five  hours,  they  adjourned  until  seven 
o'clock  the  next  evening.  At  that  time 
they  met,  according  to  appointment,  in 
the  same  number,  with  the  same  spirit, 
with  the  same  discipline,  and  completed 
the  demolition  of  the  chapel.  *'  Higli- 
handed  Work,*'  says  the  editor  of  a  co- 
lonial paper — ^  High-handed  Work"  he 
heads  his  article— <*  the  Methodist  chapel 
in  Bridge-town  has  shared  the  fate  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem — not  one  stone  is  left 
upon  another."  The  victory  being  thus 
obtained,  nothing  remained  but  to  an-' 
nounce  it  in  due  form. '  And,  accordingly, 
announced  it  was  the  next  day,  in  these 
terms :-« 

<<  Great  and  signal  Triumph  over  Method- 
ism, and  total  Destruction  of  the  Chapel ! ! ! 

**BridgetotDn,  Tuesday,  Oct.2l,  1823. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  re- 
spectfully informed,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  unmerited  and  unprovoked  attacks 
Which  have  been  repeatedly  made  upon 
the  coitmunity  by  the  Methodist  missioo- 
aries  (otherwise  known  as  agents  to  the 
villainous  African  Society),  a  party  of  re- 
spectable*gentlemen  formed  the  resolution 
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of  doting  the  Methodist  concern  altoge* 

ther:  with  this  view  they  commenced  their 

labours  on  Sunday  evening;  and  they  have 

tlie  greatest  satisfaction  in  announcing^ 

that  by  twelve  o'clock  last  night  they  ef- 
fected the  total  destruction  of  the  chapel* 
'*  To  this  information  they  have  to  add, 

(hat  the  missionary  made  his  escape  yes- 

terday  afternoon,  in  a  small  vessel,  for  St. 

Vincent;  thereby  avoiding  that  expres- 
sion of  the  public  feeling  towards  him, 

personally,  which  he  had  so  richly  de- 
served.    It  is  to  be  hoped^  that,  as  this 

information  will  be  circulated  throughout 

the  different  islands  and  colonies,  all  per- 
sons who  consider  themselves  true  lovers 

of  religion  will  follow  the  laudable  example 

of  the  Barbadians,  in  putting  an  end  to 

Methodism      and      Methodist      chapels 

throughout  the  West  Indies.'' 
The  next  day,  the  governor  issued  his 

proclamation,  offering  a  reward  for  the 

detection  of  the  rioters ;  but,  the  intreat- 

ingy  almost  supplicating  language,  in  which 

it  is  couched,  clearly  proves  that  the  mob 

were  masters.  The  real  tenor  of  it  is 
this  :  *«  Pray,  gentlemen,  recollect  your- 
selves. If  jfou  are  pleased  thus  to  pull 
down  the  houses  and  chapels  of  the 
teachers  of  the  negroes,  who  can  tell  but 
that  the  negroes  may  follow  the  example, 
and  pull  down  your  houses?*'  Having 
thus,  as  he  hoped,  seduced  the  more  re- 
spectable into  a  belief,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  it  were  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  ex* 
ample,  not  to  pull  down  innocent  men's 
houses,  he  ventures  to  offer  a  reward  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  and 
ends  in  the  usi»al  form,  **  God  save  the 
King!" 

The  next  day,  the  rioters  put  forth  a 
counter-proclamation,  mimicking  that  of 
the  governor,  beginning  *<  Whereas,"  &c. 
and  ending  *<  God  save  the  King  and  the 
People."  But,  if  they  mimicked  the  form, 
they  by  no  means  atteinpted  to  imitate 
the  very  humble  strain,  in  which  the  go- 
vernor's was  couched.  Bold  defiance  of 
the  law — vengeance,  desperate  retaliation 
against  any  who  might  dare  to  ttiforro— a 
b^st,  that  they  had  done  the  deed,  and 
would  do  it  again,  if  opportunity  occurred 
«— a  boast,  mat  perjury  would  protect 
them,  is  the  bold  tenour  of  Proclamation 
the  Third.    It  runs  thus : — 

^^Bridgeloxonf  Barbadoes,  Odober^S^  1823. 
•<  Whereas  a  Proclamaition  having  ap- 
peared, &c.  &c*f  public  notice  is  hereby 
eiyen  to  such  person  or  persons  who  may 
feel  inclined,  either  from  pecuniary  tempt* 


atioa  or  vbdictive  feeUag,  that 
they  attempt  to  come  forward  to  injure^ 
in  any  shaipe,  any  individual,  they  shall 
receive  that  punishment  which  their  crime 
will  justly  deserve."     [That  is,  obey  the 
laws,  assist  the  governor  in  this  emergencjr,^ 
act  the  part  of  a  good  citizen,  and  yoa 
shall  receive  the  punishment  due  to  that 
crime.]     **  They  are  to  understand,^  that 
lo  impeach  is  not  to  convict,  and  that  the 
reward  bflOer^d  will  only  be  given  upo» 
conviction;    which    cannot   be    effected 
whilst  the  people  are  firrn^  to  themselves :" 
[that  is,  '*  impeach  yoa  may,  convict  yoa 
cannot ;  for  we  shall  be  the  jurymen,  and 
firm  to  each  other— bring  the  rioter  to 
trial  if  you  please — make  his  guilt  as.  deaf 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day— an  assoditum 
stronger  than  the  laws,  which  laagha  at 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  converts  the 
jury-box  into  the  worst  engine  of  politicaL 
oppression,  will  screen  the  offender.    He 
shall  escape,  but  you  shall  stand  in  hia 
place— the  governor  tells  you,  that  yoa 
shall  receive  a  reward  of  100/. ;  but,  we 
tell  you,  that  you  shall  die  the  death  which, 
your  crimes   have    merited.'']      '<  And 
whereas,  it  may  appear  to  those  persona, 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  drcum'- 
stances  which  occasioned  the  said  procla* 
mation,  that  the  demolition  of  the  chapel 
was  effected  by  the  rabble  of  this  comma- 
nity,  in  order  to  create  anarchy,  riot,  and 
insubordination,  to  trample  upon  the  lawa^ 
of  the  country,   and  to   subvert  good, 
order  >-It  is  considered  an  imperative 
duty  to  repel  the  charge,  and  to  state; 
firstly,  that  the  majority  of  the  persona 
assembled  were  of  the  first  respectability, 
and  were  supported  by  the  concurrence  of 
nine-tenths  or  theiM>mmunity :— «econdIy^ 
that  their  motives  were  patriotic  and  loyal» 
namely,  to  eradicate  n-om  this  soil  the 
perm  of  Methodism,  which  was  spreading 
Its  baneful  influence  over  a  certain  dass, 
and  which  ultimately  would  have  injured 
both  church  and  state.    With  this  view, 
the  chapel  was  demolished,  and  the  villain- 
ous preacher,  who  headed  it  and  belied 
us,  was  compelled,  by  a  speedy  flight,  to 
remove  himself  from  the  island.    With  a 
fixed  determination,  therefore,  to  put  an 
end  to  Methodism  in  t^is  island,  all  Me* 
thodist  preachers  are  warned  not  to  ap» 

C roach  our  shores ;  as,  if  they  do,  k  will 
e  at  their  own  peril.    *  God  save  the  Kmg 
and  the  People.' " 

The  moment  I  read  this  proclamation^ 
I  said,  <<  This  is  of  Irish  extraction :  it  is 
captain  Rock  gone  over  to  the  West* 
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Indies:  it  it  his  language,  and  bis  mode 
-of  persuasion.*'  But,  I  did  not  dream, 
ihat  the  resemblance  which  I  discovered 
was  designed.  It  was,  however :  for  the 
next  proclamation  came  out  with  the  sig* 
nature  of  «*  Captain  Rock/'  When  the 
-governor  saw  this  proclamation,  he  asked 
the  council  what  he  should  do  i  and  they 
answered,  «< Nothing  at  all''— and,  no- 
thing has  been  done. 

1  now  follow  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  He 
Imd  retired,  on  the  Wednesday,  to  the 
house  of  a  relative.  On.  the  Sunday  even- 
ing, he  received  information,  that  the  mob 
declared,  that  as  soon  as  they  bad  finished 
the  chapel  they  would  proceed  to  the 
house  of  his  relation,  search  it,  and,  if 
they  found  him,  hang  him*  Having  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  be  as 
good  as  their  word,  he  retired  to  a  house 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  and 
nearer  the  sea.  His  wife,  who  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  move,  was  concealed  in 
^he'hut  of  a  negro.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  some  horsemen  gallopped  up  to  the 
bouse  which  he  had  left,  crying  out, 
*'  Down  with  the  Methodists !  down  with 
all  the  Methodists  1"  but  no  attack  was 
made. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
received  communications  from  many  of 
his  friends ;  all  saying,  **  leave  the  island 
without  a  moment's  delay :  no  man's  life 
was  ever  in  greater  danger:  the  rioters 
are  in  search  of  you ;  and  if  they  catch 

{ou,  wHl  undoubtedly  put  you  to  death." 
Jpon  this  intelligence,  taking  his  wife 
with  him,  little  as  she  was  in  the  condi- 
tion to  move,  he  embarked  on  board  a 
imall  vessel,  and  sailed  for  St.  Vincent's. 
In  the  passage,  his  wife  was  taken  ill ;  and 
was  delivered  shortly  afler  her  arrival  at 
St.  Vincent's. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  part  of  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  which  I  can- 
not mention  with  sufficient  admiration ; 
especially  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
rioters.  One  might  suppose  that,  by  this 
time,  their  rage  was  cooled.  The  chapel 
was  down — the  preacher  fled— and  they 
bad  destroyed  every  shilling  of  the  man  s 
property.  One  might  have  thought,  that 
ibey  would  have  felt  if  not  remorse,  at 
least  weariness— satiety — that  amnesty 
which  follows  gratified  revenge.  They 
did  not.  They  published  their  manifesto, 
glorying  in  what  they  had  done,  regret- 
ling  only  that  he  had  escaped  with  his 
Mfe,  and  vowing  vengeance  against  Metho* 
diato  and  Methodism.  .   It  would  have 
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been  but  natural,  I  say,  if  then'  wrath  had, 
by  this  time,  evaporated ;  and  natural  al« 
so,  if  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  'passions  had 
been  roused  and  exasperated,  by  the 
treatment  he  had  received.  A  sense  of 
his  wrongs  and  of  his  innocence — the  loss 
of  every  shilling  of  his  property— the  de- 
struction ofhis  chapel— the  extermination 
of  his  mission— I  say,  it  would  have  been 
but  human  nature,  if  these  bitter  recollec- 
tions, rushing  upon  his  mind,  at  the  mo-* 
ment'of  his  leaving,  had  driven  him,  as 
oppression  driveth  a  wise  man  mad,  so  far 
to  forget  himself,  as  to  pmr  forth  execra- 
tions upon  the  head  0f  histormentors.  He 
did  wnte  a  letter :  and,  sucli  a  letter  I— 
not  an  angry  word  in  it — not  a  complaint 
—Dot  an  unmanly  lamentation — no  at- 
tempt to  stir  up  the  passions  of  the  ne- 
groes.  He  just  glances  at  his  sudden 
eparture,  and  then  leaves  that  irritating 
topic.  He  expostulates  with  the  negroes. 
Admonishes  them  to  avenge  his  suffer- 
ings ?  No :  but  to  peace,  tranquillity, 
obedience,  and  cheerful  stibmission.  This 
is  part  of  the  letter : 

"  Be  patient  towards  all  men.  Never 
speak  disrepectfully  of  any  in  authority, 
nor  revilingty  of  any  one  who  injures  you. 
Whatever  you  are  called  to  suffer,  I  be- 
seech you  to  take  it  patiently.  In  gene- 
ral, it  will  be  best  for  you  to  be  wholly 
silent.  From  the  affection  you  bear  to- 
wards roe,  you  will,  perhaps,  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  refrain  when  you  hear  me  spoken 
against :  but  your  wisest  plan  will  be  to 
hold  your  peace,  for  you  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  speaking  with  undue 
warmthi  were  you  to  undertake  to  defend 
my  character.  You  that  are  slaves  will, 
I  hope,  be  exceed in^^ly  careful  *  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
thinss.'  Let  no  slave  who  is  a  Metho- 
dist be  dishonest,  or  lazy,  or  impertinent 
either  in  speech  or  behaviour:  but  let 
ever  J  one  be  sober,  honest,  industrious, 
and  useful  to  his  owner,  even  as  we  have 
taught  you  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
from  day  to  day.  And  as  to  political 
matters,  whether  ye  be  bond  or  free, 
never  meddle  with  them ;  but  mind  higher 
and  better  things,  the  things  relating  to 
God  and  eternity.  Never  speak  slight- 
ingly of  the  regular  clergy.  In  this  re- 
spect, imitate  the  example  I  set  you 
while  I  dwelt  among  you." 

On  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  arriva}  at  St. 
Vincent,  he  applied  to  the  governor,  who 
received  him  very  kindly,  but  told  him, 
that  be  conaiderea  him  bb  coming  ondter 
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droumtmnces  of  Mupjcioay  and  that  be 
roust  suspend  him  from  the  exercise  of 
his  clerical  duties  for  the  present.  In 
consequence,  Mr.  Rayner,  another  mis- 
sionary, went  to  Barbadoes,  in  order  to 
collect  testimonials.  And  this  gave  a 
new  opportunity  for  exhibiting  the  spirit 
which  prevails.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
land.  He  learnt,  at  one  time,  that  it  was 
proposed  to  burn  the  vessel ;  at  another, 
that  boats  were  to  be  manned  from  the 
ahore,  to  drag  him  from  the  vessel,  and 
put  him  to  death.  And  Mr.  Walton,  jun. 
whom  I  mentioned  before,  then  a  magis- 
trate, but  not  now  a  magistrate ;— for  he 
Jias  met  with  an  unfortunate  accident :  he 
was  one  night  caueht  in  company  with 
Mr.  Newsome,  the  lawyer,  in  the  act  of 
breaking  the  windows  of  a  bearer  of  the 
Methodists,  and,  in  conaeauence,  ceased 
to  be  a  magistrate— Mr.  Walton  came  on 
board  the  vessel,  and  gave  them  a  second 
edition  of  the  proclamation.  He  warned 
Mr.  Rayner  to  be  gone  in  four*and-twenty 
hours,  or  he  must  tiJce  the  consequences. 
So  alarmed  was  the  captain,  that  he  re« 
moved  from  Carlisle  Bay,  where  he  had 
anchored  under  the  guns  of  a  ship  of  war, 
and  the  officers  of  the  vessel  went  on 
shore.  They  waited  upon  those  peraoos 
of  respectability,  who  had  known  most  of 
Mr.  Shrewsbury ;  but  such  was  the  ter- 
ror that  prevailed,  that  many  of  them  re- 
fused to  give  testimonials,  saying,  their 
life  would  be  in  danger*  Others  did  give 
some;  but,  in  fear  and  trembling,  and 
under  a  pledge  of  the  concealment  of 
the  names.  1  have  these  testimonials  in 
my  hand,  nine  in  number ;  and  they  are 
exactly  what  one  would  have  expected. 
**  I  solemnly  declare,"  says  the  first,  <<  that 
I  n^ver  heard  Mr.  Shrewsbury  utter  one 
word,  tending  to  insubordination."  <<  As 
to  the  negroes,*'  says  the  second,  **  he  was 
always  particular  in  teaching  them  their 
duty  to  their  masters,  as  part  of  their  duty 
to  God."  And  they  all  run  in  the  same  strain. 
With  these  testimonials  Mr.  Rayner  re- 
turned to  St.  Vincent,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  governor.  So  satisfied  was  he  with 
them,  that  within  an  hour  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury received  a  letter  from  him,  stating, 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  preach  in  any 
part  of  his  government :  and  he  preached 
accordingly  the  next  da^.  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury remained  for  some  time  in  that  island, 
and  is  now  in  England.  And,  if  any  thing 
were  wanted  to  complete  the  tenor  of  his 
character,  it  is  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  treatment  he  has  r«ceiTed«    He 


iKever  aptaks  of  ibe  tvanaaoliopat  wiAoim 
iniroduoftog  every  ii^aghMMe  cii!<mii>^. 
staiAce  of  palliation ;  nor  of  the  actors,  e&r 
cept  in  te^ros  of  undissembled  charitf  • 

At  Barbadoes  the  ferment  contiwiedL 
They  had  then  time  to  refer  to  the  para- 
graph in  their  second  prodamatioo  :  *^  U 
is  honed,  that  as  this  mformation  will  he 
circulated  throughout  the  different  ialaoda 
and  colonies,  all  persons  who  coaaid^ 
themselves  true  lovers  of  religion  will  fol- 
low the  laudable  example  of  the  Bartm* 
dians,  in  putting  an  end  to  Metbodiao^ 
and  Methodist  chapeh,  throughout  the 
West  Indies."  And,  accordingly,  tbej 
sent  a  deputation,  consisting  of  froca  eight 
to  ten  persons,  to  th^  neighbottnag 
islands,  in  order  to  induce  them  te  follow 
the  laudable  example  of  Barbadoes,  and 
pull  down  the  chapels.  This  commiasioa 
landed  at  Tobago,  stated  their  object,  and 
the  governor  ordered  them  to  be  gone  ia 
an  hour.  They  landed  at  Triaidad*  tha 
governor  ordered  them  off  in  five  minate^ 
And,  ^t  Grenada,  they  met  with  a  still 
more  inhospitable  reception.  The  govern 
nor  sent  a  body  of  soldiers  to  take  tb^m 
into  custody,  if  they  landed.  They  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  Barbadoes,  from  a 
?eiry  unsuocessfal  eoibasiy. 

id  that  island  things  remained  veij 
much  in  the  same  state.  The  mob  had 
gained  an  absolute  victory.  No  Melho^ 
dist  was  allowed  to  preach :  no  Misaionaijr 
was  permitted  to  land :  and  no  maa  was 
brought  to  trial  for  the  demolition  of  the 
chaoel.  Month  aft«r  month  elapsjecL 
Ana  DOW,  at  all  events^  you  will  antki* 
pate,  that  passion  had  cooled,  and  that 
reason  and  common  sense  resumed  their 
sway.  It  was  not  so,  however.  Thejr 
determined  to  celebrate  the  anatvemfy 
of  the  demolition  of  the  ehapel,  hj  a 
similar  outrage.  They  fonad  out,  that  a 
respectable  coloured  woman  was  a  Meihoxp 
dist,  and  proposed  to  pull  down  her  houae. 
Now,  there  is  somethmg  mo  incredible  ia 
this,  that  I  must  resort  to  my  aathori^. 
You  will  find  it  in  the  governor's  despatglii 
dated  December  2,  1824. 

**  It  was  intended  and  proclaiBied  moat 
publicly  to  meet  in  honour  of  the  anniveip* 
sary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Metbodkt 
chapd,  and  to  pull  down  a  house  belao^ 
ing  to  a  coloured  Methodist  woaian^  wha 
hdd  meetings  in  her  bouse;  in  oanaei 

auence  of  which,  I  ordered  the  whole  of 
le  military,  town*miUtia,  and  life-gaaidBt 
to  be  prepared  and  under  aoas  oa  Jdia 
evening  or  the  day  so  proolaime4»aiidtfa0 
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before  dark." 

It  was  <*  prodaimed  moit  piiblicly:" 
«id  YOU  will  like  to  hear  the  terns  of  the 
precjamation.  It  beats  all  the  others. 
It  is  signed  «  Rock."  It  states  that  the 
Actors  in  the  former  sceue  have  forjoed 
themselves  into  *<a  Committee. of  Public 
Safety  ;*'  that  they  have  uken  the  name 
of  «*  the  Worthy."  It  invites  the  Worthy 
iomeet  '*ip  love  and  harmony,"  on  .the 
I9th  of  October,  and  after  dinner  to  pro^ 
ceed  to  pull  down  a  house*  *<  vhere  Metho- 
dism begMi  again  to  rear  its  hideous 
bead."  The  Worthy  are  enjoined  to 
come  armed,  that  in  cose  *<  any  of  the  pest 
should  resist,  they  might  be  seat  to  deep 
with  their  forefathers.*'  They  are  ani^ 
mated  to  their  enterprise  by  the  memory  of 
the  former  19th  of  October,  «<  a  day  more 
dear  to  true  Barbadians  than  Tcaialgar 
to  Britons."  The  whole  coodudes  with 
a  solemn  oath  to  extirpate  Methodism 
from  the  Island  *<  by  6re  and  sword.  So 
belp  us  our  God!"  (Signed)  << Rock.'' 

The  govehior  however,  was  upon  the 
alert.  He  ordered  out  the  military ;  and 
the  19th  of  October  passed  ingloriously. 
Butf  let  no  one  imagine,  that  the  gover- 
nor has  resumed  bis  authorily,  or  tbat 
tb^  spirit  of  persecutioD  is  extinct^  or 
even  asleep.  It  is  as  watchful  as  ever. 
In  April  last,  the  Missionary  Society  sent 
some  of  their  number  to  Barbadoes  t« 
rebuild  the  ohapel,  with  the  concurrence 
of  lord  Bathursty  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  hon.  Secretary,  as  appears 
in  these  papers.  I  have  seen  nothing 
but  the  Barbadoes  newspapers:  but,  from 
them  I  learn,  that  thev  were  not  permit* 
ted  to  land.  The  mob  again  assumed  the 
functions  of  the  governor,  and  warned 
them  from  the  shore,  under  the  penalty 
of  death.  Lord  Bathurst  is  reviled.  In 
the  most  unqualified  terms.  His  attempt 
to  affi)rd  protection  to  the  Methodists  is 
described  as  the  most  <<  unlooked-for,  un- 
called-for, absurd,  and  dangerous  mea- 
sure, ever  contemplated  bj  a  British  Hiin- 
ister;  "  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  Secretarvof  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  not  spared.  It  is  said,  ^  the  genius  of 
Puritanism  has  spread  ito  nudiga  influ- 
ence over  the  whole  Cabiaet.''  I  make 
light  of  all  this.  I  rate  it  all  as  nonsense 
and  idle  gossip.  But,  there  is  a  &ct  sta^ 
ted,  to  which  I  do  atUch  iraporUnce.  It 
is  stated,  that  the  House  of  Assembly, 
who,  be  it  femembered,  have  never  stir- 
ved  a  step  la  bring  tbe  rioteva  to  justice. 


liaveiiieiiedt^  laai,  aod  ordered  a  pifsse- 
cut&on  against  a  Methodist  wonian,  whs 
has  devoted  bersetf,  most  virtuously,  to 
the  instruction  of  tbe  negroes,  for  the 
crime  of  holding  rcjigtous  meetings.  Hert 
is  the  paragraph-— 

*«  The  House  of  Assembly  have  ordered 
a  proiectttion  to  be  instituted  against  a 
mulatto  womaa,  for  holding  public  meet- 
ings of  ibis  descri^ion;  whilst  his  excellen* 
py  the  governor,  in  oempliance  »'iih  eari 
Bathutst's  instructions,  has  issued  a  s^ 
cond  Circular  to  the  magistrates,  catt* 
ing  upon  them  to  afford  every  protection 
in  their  power,  even  aided  by  the  military, 
to  the  reverend  vagabonds  above  alluded 
to,  wbicb  to  us  has  a  very  portenfoua 
meaning,  and  which  may  God  m  his  iafi*- 
nite  mercy  avert!'' 

Noar,  can  any  thing  exceed  the  effirwH 
teiy  of  all  tbisf  Was  there  ever  aueh  a 
train  and  duster  of  enormities  ?  Look  at 
it  in  one  view-r-It  is  religious  intoleraiiee, 
at  its  highest  point  of  phrensjr ;  fire  a»d 
fi^^got  persecution.  Look  at  it  in  another 
aspect*-it  is  unblushing  contempt  ok  eu« 
thority,  defiance  ^  law,  a  triomph  not 
merely  over  Methodism--/ that  manpr  gen* 
tlemen  would  approve)— «but  a  tnuasph 
overtbegovernortnere,  overtheparliaaaeat 
here,  and  over  the  feelings  of  tne  peepia 
of  England.  Look  at  the  tenor  of  their 
proceeidings.  First,  it  was  hut  a  riot,  an 
ebullition  of  popular  feelkg:  and,  hsdit 
subsided  thea,  and  had  proper  atooeaseat 
been  made,  it  might  not  have  deserved 
tbe  attention  of  pariiansent.  But,  it  wants 
the  poor  apology  of  a  temporary  excite* 
ment.  It  has  raged  too  long.  The  saom 
flame  which  burst  forth  in  1823  was  ra# 
ging  as  furiously  as  ever,  at  tim  mowsat 
the  last  despatches  left  the  ishaid*  It  is 
a  series  of  riots— a  continuity  of  otttra^fes— 
a  reign  which  has  lasted  kmg,  and,  if  the 
isUuiders  are  to  be  believed,  which  dmll 
last  for  ever,  of  the  most  furious  and 
deadly  passions. 

It  was  but  a  riot-^it  has  aioanted  iota 
an  insonrectioo.  I  defy  anr  lawyer  to 
deny,  that  overt  acts  of  rebellion,  have 
bead  committed.  The  people  mv  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting  to  pull  down  a 
chapel.  They  meet,  and  pull  down  tba 
chapel— 4urmed  to  resist  the  asiKtary,  and 
to  send  ai^  of  (lie  «<  pest  *'  who  may  inter* 
fere  «<  to  sloop  with  dieir  foreftthen.** 
ProdamattoB  after  proeiamatioo  is  issued, 
full  of  defiance  to  legitimate  authority- 
breathing  the  apirit  of  revolt,  or  ratlu^  of 
taumpkant  asm  predjjniimnt  rsbelUoB* 
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jBioisMuriet  are  tent  forth ;  ambaiMdon  of 
persecadoD,  to  stir  up  the  embers  of  chril 
commotion  and  religious  discord  in  the 
nefghbonring  islands.  A  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  on  the  French  plan,  is  ap- 
pointed. Captain  Rock,  on  the  Imh 
modely  signs  the  ManiFesto.  UnoflTending 
men,  bearing  the  passport  and  safe  con* 
duct  €ff  bis  majesty's  chief  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  are  not  permitted 
to  land  in  thenu  And,  so  little  of  peni- 
tence is  there,  that  the  day  of  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury's sufierittgs  is  dedicated  to  triumph, 
as  a  day  <<  more  dear  to  true  Barbadians, 
than  1>afolgar  to  Britons.*'  These  tu- 
mults, these  concerted  meetings  of  armed 
men,  to  do  a  lawless  act— which  act  they 
do— these  proclamations,  embassies,  com- 
mittees of  public  safety ;  and,  abore  all, 
this  act  of  outlawry,  putting  the  king's 
liege  subjects  out  of  tne  king's  peace— 
I  want  to  know  what  all  these  amount  to. 
Ahd  I  #aot  to  know  this  from  the  right 
bon.  gentlemen  opposite.  I  beg  to  ask 
diem— Do  they  amount  to  contumacy  ? 
Ask  anybody  else— One  man  will  tell  you, 
they  amount  to  stark-staring  rebellion. 
Another,  desirous  to  palliate  to  the  ut- 
tercQost,  will  say,  that  they  are  very  little 
more  than  the  most  darins  riot  and  mutiny 
that  ever  was  heard  o^  But,  wUl  any 
man  say  they  are  not  contumacy  ? 

Now,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs, 
once  told  us,  that  if  he  experienced  resis- 
tance from  the  West  Indies,  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  contumacy,  he  would  come 
down  to  parliament  for  council  and  assis- 
tance. And,  it  not  this  contumacy  with  a 
vengeance  ?  Unbridled,  unveiled  contu- 
macy? Contumacy  pushed  to  its  extre- 
mest  point  ?  Let  us  look  what  it  is  called 
by  the  authorities  in  the  Island.  The 
Council,  planters  themselves,  under  the 
influence  of  planters,  and  in  awe  of  the 
mob,  call  it  **  a  disgraceful  outrage/' 
Lord  Bathurst,  who  dwavs  iemswers  the 
exasperated  language  of  the  colonists  in 
die  mildest  and  most  gentleman-like  terms, 
calls  it  **B,  daring  and  scandalous  viola- 
tion of  law.'*  The  governor,  helpless  as 
he  his,  almost  shorn  of  his  authority,  calls 
it^  in  his  despatch,  **  an  outragcfous  viola- 
tion of  law  and  order,  defeating  the  ends 
of  civil  association,"  says  the  governor- 
rendering  the  laws  **  a  scourge  to  the 
weak,''  says  the  governor— pregnant  with 
''the  very  worst  consequences,  and  the 
tioit  evil  example^"  in  a  society  of  slaves, 
ami  '*  such  as,  itit  be  suflbred  to  pass 


unpunished  "—(this  is  his  language, 
mine)  -  **m\\  render  every  man  unaaley 
in  person  and  in  property,  delivered  over 
to  the  mercy  of  a  mob."  And  this  be 
sajTS,  upon  the  first  outrage;  which  haa 
been  aggravated,  a  hundred  fold,  by  whet 
has  since  occurred. 

Now,  the  question  which  I  wish  to 
propound  is— -Shall  it  pass  unnoticed  and 
uncondemned  ?— unpunished,  I  do  not 
say.  I  ask  no  punishment.  I  wish  every 
blessing  to  the  planters — and  more  espe- 
cially, the  blessinff  of  a  tolerant  and 
peac^le  spirit.  I  ask  onl^  this— First, 
that  law  should  be  re-established  in  Ear* 
badoes,  after  a  long  interregnum  fSecond- 
ly,  that  those  who  pulled  down  the  cha- 
pel should  build  it  up  again :  and.  Lastly, 
that  law  and  justice,  protection  and  tole- 
ration, should  be  secured  to  all  his  majes- 
ty's unoffending  subjects,  in  all  parta  of 
his  dominions* 

Thus  ends  my  narrative :  and  I  hope  i 
have  kept  my  promise  of  chronicling  the 
events,  in  the  order  in  which  they  took 
place.  But,  I  would  now  throw  myself 
on  the  indulgence  of  the  House;  as  there 
are  two  observations,  or  rather  two  com- 
parisons, which  I  would  fain  make.  1 
would  compare  the  case  of  Smith,  the 
Missionary,  in  Demerara,  with  the  case 
of  the  magistrates  of  Barbadoes.  I  wish 
to  put,  side  bv  side,  the  crime  of  Smith 
and  his  punishment,  and  the  crime  of  the 
magistrates  of  Barbadoes  and  thdr  punish- 
ment. Mr.  Smith  knew  that  a  disturb- 
ance was  approaching,  half  an  hour,  as 
some  witnesses  say ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
as  others  depose---before  the  insurrection 
began*  Tliat  is  his  crime.  The  maffia- 
trates  of  Barbadoes  were  summoned  be- 
fore the  council,  and  asked,  <*  Did  yoe 
know  that  a  riotous  assembly  had  collect- 
ed at  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pulling  down  that  building,  and 
that  they  were  actually  engaged  m  de- 
stroying it  ?** — «•  I  did  "—is  the  answer  of 
every  magistrate  who  was  in  town  at  the 
time.  So  far,  then,  they  stand  in  a  parity 
of  guilt. 

Mr.  Smith  did  something.  He  remon- 
strated with  the  rioters,  tfll  his  remon- 
strances were  chedced  by  a  presented 
blunderbuss  :  but  still  he  saved  the  life  of 
Hamilton,  the  manager.  *•  Did  you,"  the 
magistrates  are  asked,  **  make  any  effi>rt 
to  disperse  the  meeting,  and  prevent  the 
destruction  of  the  chapel  I  Did  you,  Mr« 
Gill  ?'»  "  I  used  no  eflbrt."— «« Did  yoa, 
Mr.  Wickham?**    '*l  used  no  effiDru"*— 
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*<Did  you,  Mr.  Gmot?''  <«I  UMd  no 
effort  on  either  of  thoie  nighti.*'— <<  Did 
you,  Mr.  Walton  V  ''  I  used  no  effbrti 
on  either  of  those  nights.**— ''Did  you, 
Mr.  Waitb  ?^  <<  I  made  no  effort,  aware 
that  it  was  useless,"  Here,  then,  Mr. 
Smith  has  the  adfantage  of  the  magis- 
trates.   He  did  something ;  they,  nothing. 

Mr.  Smith  made  no  communication  to 
the  governor— 4he  time  and  the  distance 
rendering  it  physically  impossible.  The 
magistrates  are  asked,  **  Did  you  make 
any  communication  to  the  governor  on 
the  subject  ?'*  ''  I  made  no  communica- 
tion to  him,*'  is  the  answer  of  them  alL 

The  poor,  reviled  Missionary,  holding 
no  commission,  charged  with  no  respon- 
sibility, at  ten  miles  distance  from  the  so- 
▼ernor  and  the  military,  because  he  did 
not  communicate  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
telegraph,  is  sentenced  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  until  he  be  dead. — And,  the 
magistrates,  the  responsible  authorities  of 
the  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Barracks  and  the  governor,  confessing 
that  they  knew  every  thing,  did  nothing, 
communicated  nothing — are  sentenced  to 
this  punishment—'*  the  Council  declared 
their  opinion,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  was  reprehensible,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Waith, 
who  lived  in  the  country."—"  The  gover- 
nor then  inquired,  what  the  Priyy  Council 
thought  should  be  done  on  the  occasion, 
when  the  board  advised,  that  his  Excel- 
lency's displeasure  should  be  expressed  to 
those  who  had  neglected  their  duty;  which 
his  Excellency  desired  the  clerk  to  do." 
And,  even  this  egregious  sentence,  as  far 
as  appears  from  these  papers,  was  never 
carried  into  effect. 

So  that,  for  the  same  crime,  one  man 
is  sentenced  to  death ;  and  another  to  a 
ridiculous  reprimand,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  governor's  clerk.  A  hundred  and 
ninety-three  gentlemen  voted  last  session, 
that  Sir.  Smith,  sentenced  to  death,  and 
hurried  to  an  untimely  grave,  was  not 
punished  too  severely.  Every  one  of 
them  votes  with  me  to-night,  in  common 
consistency.  For,  to  them,  of  all  men, 
must  it  appear  most  monstrous,  that  the 
same  crime  committed  by  magistrates, 
should  be  avenged  by  a  sentence  of  dis- 
pleasure. 

But,  there  is  another  comparison  in- 
finitely more  revolting  to  my  mind,  and 
which  I  cannot  think  of  without  horror 
and  poignant  commiseration,  and  with- 
out sickening  at  the  idea  of  West-India 


Justice.  The  rioters  wtiw  wbita  i 
not  the  hair  of  the  head  of  one  of  them 
has  been  touched.  Had  men  with  black 
skins  committed  such,  one-half,  one  bun* 
dredth  part  of  such,  enormities— had  they 
attends  one  lawless  meeting — had  they 
fired  one  House — had  they  sent  forth  one 
emissary— had  they  issuea  one  prodama* 
tion  of  defiance — ^had  they  armed  to  redst 
the  military— or  had  a  negro  whispered—* 
(I  speak  not  of  an  Imaginary,  but  of  an 
actual  case,  detailed  in  the  papers  lately 
laid  before  the  House)— haa  a  negro 
whispered  in  the  secret  ear  of  his  son^ 
one  sentence  of  dissatisfaction  with  bis 
condition,  or  one  natural  sigh  for  liberty 
what  a  massacre,  what  lashings,  what  gib- 
betting,  would  have  followed!— -how would 
the  Mac  Turks  have  rioted  in  the  blood 
of  the  slaves!— how  would  the  halberda 
have  streamed  with  the  blood  of  men  sen- 
tenced, "  for  mercy's  sake,''  as  it  was  im^ 
pudenUy  called,  to  a  thousand  lashes» 
which  were  inflicted ! — But,  being  white 
men,  and  not  blacks;  civilized  men,  and  not 
savages—"  gentlemen,"  forsooth,  "  of  re- 
spectability** which  ajggravates  their  ^uilt 
a  thousaiid  fold— their  riot  is  patriotic— 
their  proclamation  is  loyal :  because  they 
are  **  true  lovers  of  religion,*'  they  puU 
down  a  chapel,  and  prosecute  their  neieb- 
bour,  out  of  love  and  harmony! — The 
black  insurgents  have  quivered  under  the 
halberds,  and  are  rotting  on  the  gibbets 
of  Demerara— the  white  insur^nu  hold 
the  king's  commission;  admmister  the 
laws;  are  the  senators  and  magistrates  of 
Barbadoes  1  **  Eaual-handed  «Mistice  "  is 
the  boast  and  glory  of  the  British  con* 
stitution* 

My  motion  is  temperate,  perhaps  to  a 
fault,  i  ask  no  punishment  on  any  man. 
I  state  a  fact :  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
misconstruction,  I  state,  in  the  words  of 
lord  Bathurst,  that  a  daring  and  scanda* 
lous  violation  of  law  has  been  committed: 
next,  I  state,  what  I  believe  to  be  a  fiict» 
—-and  shall  continue  so  to  belieye,  until  I 
am  undeceived  by  a  vote  of  this  House ; 
namely,  that  we  view  that  outrage  with 
amazement  and  detestation :  next,  I  say, 
that  we  will  auist  his  majesty,  in  enforc« 
ing  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel,  at  the 
expense  of  those  who  pulled  it  aown :  and, 
finally,  I  say,  that,  warned  by  past  events, 
we  will  now  take  especial  care,  that  there 
shall  be  law,  justice,  liberty  of  conscience 
for  all  his  majesty's  subjects  in  that  part 
of  his  majesty's  dominions.  The  boo* 
member  then  moved, 
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«  TNi  m  httvMe  address  be  presented 
CO  his  Dfajesty,  representing  to  hts  aisgesf^ 
tbnc  ckis  House,  having  taken  into  tbenr 
most  sertout  consideration  the  papers  hnd 
before  them  rdaUng  to  the  deoM^tion  cf 
the  Methodist  chaoe)  hi  Darbadoes,  and 
the  expulsion  of  Kfr.  Stirewsburj,  a  lu 
censed  teacher  of  religion,  deem  it  their 
dkitj  to  declare,  that  they  Ttew  with  the 
utmost  amazenent  and  detestation  that 
scandalous  and  daring  yiolation  of  law; 
and^  to  beseech  bis  majesty  to  take  such 
steps  as  shall  secure  the  rebuilding  of  the 
chapel  at  the  exnense  of  the  coionj  of 
Barbadoes ;  an4  also,  to  assure  hie  majes- 
ty, that  thifr  House  will  afibrd  him  every 
assistance  which  may  be  required,  in  order 
fo  preTcnt  the  recurrence  of  such  out- 
ngea,  and  m  order  ta  secure  ample  Dnv 
lection,  andl  religiiout  toleration;  to  m  bis 
majest^*fr  subjects  m  that  part  of  his' 
domhiions."* 

•  Mr.  Witmci$  Hbrkm  said :— He  should 
not  attempt  so  fbHow  the  hon.  member 
into  the  detaili  of  the  complaint  which  he 
had  just  submitted  tethe  House,  but  sbeuld 
endeavour  to  confine  himself  to  such  a 
•tateraent  as  would  nut  the  House  in  pos- 
session of  the  knowledge  of  the  reaB  con* 
dkidn  of  the  island  to  wMch  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  reibrred,  at  the  time 
when  the  fkets  in  question  had  occurred,' 
in  order  thar  the  House  might  be  enabled 
tw  fbtm  ft  correct  judgment  of  the  original 
Masea  whicfr  had  led  to- so  onftmunate  a 
resttlt.  In  fulfilment  of  this  duty^  however, 
lie  should  endeavour  to  oflbr  such  ob- 
•ervatient  as  mi^ht  be  calculated  to  con- 
cHiaie  angry  feehngt  on  eMer  side,  and  to 
prevent  Uie  recurrence  of  such  evils  ibr 
the  ftiture,  rather  than  attempt  to  follow, 

Sf  by  step,  the  minute  and  substan- 
y^ccorate  statement  of  fiicts,  which 
the  horn  member  had  just  made. 

No  gentleman  could  feel  less  inclined 
than  he  was,  te  justify  so  gross  an  out- 
rage as  die  destruction  of  the  Methodist 
dhapel  at  Barbadoes*  In  fact,  a  reference 
to  the  paperr  which  had  already  been 
laid^befere  parliament  would  sufficiently 
prove  -the  sehse  whidi  had  been  entertain- 
ed b^  the  noble  lord  ar  dke  head  of  the 
cental  department,  of  the  nature  of  that 
outrage.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  bow  un* 
fortunate  it  would  be,  if  any  thing  occui^ 
red  of  a  nature  to  rekindle  feelings  of  ani- 
mosity, and  place  at  Issue  with  each  other 
the  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  society 
and  certain  proprietorsinthe  West  Indies; 
between  whom  so  mucbmisundmtanding 
bad  already  prevailed. 


In  the  main,  he  agreed  with  what  had 
fallen  f^om  the  hon.  member;  but,  he^ 
must  object  to  the  introduction  of  the 
case  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  missionary  of  De- 
merara.  The  hon.  member  had  endea-r 
voured  to  establish  an  analogy  between 
the  case  of  Mr.  Smith,  which  was  brought 
before  the  House  last  session,  and  the 
present  case  of  the  magistrates  of  Bar- 
oadoes ;  but,  he  thought  that  it  was  very- 
unsatisfactory  in  principle,  if  not  more 
objectionable,  to  attempt  to  establish  sucb 
analogy;  and  he  thought  that  the  hoo. 
gentleman  had  failed  in  doing  so  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  was  to  be  remem- 
Dered,  that  the  subject  of  slavery  gener- 
ally, never  could  be  approached,  withoot 
adverting  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  state, 
however  objectionable  in  itself,  which  had 
received,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  most 
unequivocal  manner,  the  sanction  and 
support  of  this  country.  It  was  mixed 
up,  in  the  minds  of^  the  West-India 
planters,  with  the  question  of  pro{>erty ; 
and,  if  it  could  be  shewn,  that  the  irrita- 
tion, distrust,  and  dislike,  which  had  been 
entertained  in  tlie  minds  of  the  planters 
at  Barbadoes  against  Mr.  Shrewsbury  and 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  arose  from  aa 
apprehension  which  they  entertained  for 
the  security  of  their  property,  as  involved ' 
in  the  possession  of  slaves,  some  apology^ 
would  be  fVirnished  by  that  consideration. 
If  they  considered  that  the  doctrines  hdd 
by  these  missionaries  were  dangerous  to 
their  interests,  as  being  subversive  of 
subordination  among  the  slaves,  inasmuch 
as  they  inculcated  the  doctrine  that  sla- 
very was  incompatible  with  Christianityv 
that  again  would  make  the  present  case 
one  which  ought  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  peculiar  grounds,  and  not  in  analogy 
with  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  missionary  of 
Demerara. — Now,  whether  Mr.  Shrews^ 
bury  or  the  missionaries  ever  inculcated 
these  doctrines,  or,  if  they  did,  whether 
they  acted  under  a  sense  of  duty  in 
doing  so,  was  a  question  upon  whicti  he 
would  not  pause  to  tnake  any  observations. 
He  would  only  say,  that  the  state  of  sla- 
very being  a  recognized  state,  and  certain 
rights  of  property  being  mixed  up  with 
that  state,  it  would  have  been  wise  on  the 
part  of  the  missionaries,  with  reference 
to  late  discussions  which  had  taken  place 
in  pariiament  on  the  subject  of  that  state, 
to  nave  conciliated  the  planters,  by  en- 
deavotiring  to  remove  from  their  minda 
any  doubts  or  apprehensions,  that  thej 
meant,  in  any  degree,  to  wedcen  the  sp& 
rit  of  obedience  in  the  slave. 
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Now,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
hiuMelf,  he  did  not  meaiiy  for  one  momeoti 
to  raise  any  argunaent  against  the  respec- 
tability of  that  individual.  Indeed,  he 
entertained  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
The  testimonials  to  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  referred  came  from  persons  of 
high  character,  and  were,  on  that  accoimt, 
entitled  to  every  consideration  and  all 
possible  weight.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  beyond  a  doubt,  that  that  missionary, 
perhaps  unintentionally,  had  given  ofience 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  white  population 
of  Barbadoes,  who  considered  themselves 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  by  his  conduct. 
For,  only  one  month  after  that  individual 
arrived  in  the  island,  he  had  written  home 
a  letter  to  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
ciety, containing  some  severe  strictures 
on  the  state  of  religious  instruction,  as 
then  existing  there.  These  strictures 
containing,  or  being  supposed  to  contain, 
barah  reflections  on  the  white  inhabitants 
in  general,  did  excite  against  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury strong  feelings  of.  disapprobation  in 
Barbadoes.  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  writ- 
ten to  the  committee  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  on  the  :28th  of  March 
1820,  in  the  following  words:— •"If  we 
now  pause,  and  take  a  calm  review  of  the 
moral  condition  of  this  populous  colony, 
the  sight  will  be  painful  and  affecting  in 
the  extreme.  Surely,  the  fear  of  God 
is  hardly  to  be  seen  in  this  place."  And, 
although,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  that 
letter  he  directed  his  observations  towards 
the  free  black,  and  the  slave  population, 
still,  a  general  censure  on  the  whole  was 
considered  to  have  been  made. 

And  here  he  wished  it  to  be  understood 
distinctly,  that  he  had  no  complaint  to 
make  against  the  Wesleyan  missionaries 
in  the  West-Indies.  On  the  contrary, 
s|)eaking  generally,  from  alLthat  he  had 
heard,  he  was  disposed  to  speak  favour- 
ably of  their  conduct  and  of  tlieir  useful- 
ness. But  he  might,  he  hoped,  without 
giving  any  offence,  recomm^id  the 
greatest  caution  to  those  persons,  in  the 
existing  state  of  feeling  in  the  colonies. 
-—It  appeared,  too,  that  Mr.  Shrewsbury, 
insteaa  of  disarming  the  prejudices  which 
prevailed,.  Iiad  taken  steps,  which  were 
rather  calculated  to  aggravate  them. 
With  the  view,  as  he  said^  of  explaining 
the  real  state  of  the  case  to  the  public, 
he  had  himself  laid  a  copy  of  the  letter  in 
question  upon  the  table  of  the  public 
commercial  room, — a  step,  which  many 
nersonsjn  the.  colony  coii3idered  as  not 
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dohe  in  the  spirit  of  self^justification,  but 
in  that  of  defiance,  and  with  a  view  to 
show  how  little  he  valued  his  opponents; 
especially  as  he  did  this  at  the  time  when* 
the  alarms  of  the  people  of  Barbadoes 
were  excited,  not  only  by  the  discussions 
that  had  taken  place  both  in  and  out  of 
parliament,  but  by  the  intelligence  lately 
received  of  the  formidable  insurrection  in 
Demerara,— to  the  supposed  origin  and 
causes  of  which,  he  should  not  now  advert. 
Whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  ShreiVs*. 
bury*8  motive  in  this  respect,  it  was  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  his  conduct  had  given 
rise  to  feelings,  which  led  to  the  circura* 
stances  which  the  House  was  now  called, 
on  to  discuss.  , 

With  regard  to  the  chapel  which  had 
been  destroyed,  he  could  inform  the. 
House,  that  at.  the  period  of  Mr.  Shrews- 
bury's arrival  in  Barbadoes,  in  February 
18^,  so  far  fi-om  its  appearing,  that  there 
was  any  general  indisposition  towards: 
himself  or  his  mission— on  the  contrary, 
every  sort  of  assistance  and  support  was 
given  him: — and,  in  proof  of  this  assertion, 
he  could  state,  that  one-third  of  the  ex«. 
pense  of  building  this  chapel  which  had 
lately  been  destroyed,  was  raised  by- 
voluntary  subscriptions.  Nothing  could 
more  clearly  establish  the  fact,  that  this  t 
irritation,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Barbadoes,  did  not  arise  from  original  ill- 
will  towards  the  Wesleyan  missionaries, 
but  from  particular  circumstances,  which 
had  characterized  the  mission  of  this  in- 
dividual. 

The  hon.  gentleman  then  adverted  to 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  member  opposite, 
who  had  observed  on  the  continuance  of 
these  feelings  in  Barbadoes  up  to  a  late 
period.  To  that  he  would  reply — and  he 
did  so  with  considerable  regret— that  cir« 
cumstances  certainly  had  occurred,  which 
had  a  tendency  to  keep  alive  and  continue^ 
that  particular  state  of  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  which  existed  in  the  mhids  of 
the  white  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes,  and 
to  which  he  had  alluded;  namely,  a 
jealousy  of  the  supposed  tendency  of 
the  Wesleyan  doctrines  to  diminish  the 
obedience  of  the  slave.  It  appeared,  that 
in  last  September,  certain  Resolutions 
were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  Wesleyan 
missionaries  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  the 
first  of  which  was  expressed  in  these 
words:  «Tbat  they  entertain  a  decided 
belief,  that  Christianity  does  not  interfere 
with  die  civil  condition  of  slaves,  as  sla- 
very is  established  and  regulated  by  the 
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\wm%  of  the  British  W^tt-Indies/*— The 
oommittee  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  at  home  thought  It  necessary, 
explicitly  and  distinctly  to  protest  against 
the  doctrine  contained  in  that  resolution ; 
and  they  declared,  that  they  held  It  to  be 
'«the  duty  of  evesy  christian  government^ 
to  bring  the  state  of  slavery  to  an  end, 
as  sooo  as  it  can  be  done,  prudently, 
safely,  and  with  a  just  consideration  of 
Ibe  interests  of  all  parties  concerned  :*' — 
and,  thus  far,  they  go  little  beyond  the 
resolutions  of  the  House  of  CommoDS. 
They  then  add,  that  <•  the  degradation  of 
men,  merely  on  account  of  their  colour, 
abd  the  holding  of  human  beings  In  inter- 
minable bondage,  are  wholly  inconsistent 
with  Christianity.'^  Now,  of  whatever 
qualification  this  opinion  might  be  sus- 
oeptible,  to  preach  to  the  slave,  that 
Christianity  is  his  first  duty,  and  to  tell 
him,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  state  of 
slavery  Is  wholly  inconsistent  with  Chris* 
tianity,  was  to  Inculcate  doctrines,  which 
would  naturally  appear  dangerous  to  those 
who  i^lt,  that  their  property,  the  property 
of  their  families,  and  their  very  existence, 
were  necessarily  Involved  In  the  possession 
of  slaves. 

The  hon.  member  had  alluded  to  cer» 
lain  prosecutions,  which,  it  was  said,  were 
about  to  be  instituted  by  the  law  author- 
ities of  the  colony.  He  could  only  say 
that  no  such  prosecutions  would  take 
place,  without  a  previous  consultation 
with  the  government  at  home. 

The  hon.  member  had  expressed  little 
ot  no  i^ensure  on  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes,  who,  he  felt  assured 
that  the  House  would  consider,  had  done 
every  thing  In  his  power.  In  referring 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  to  the  magistrates  for 
protection,  he  had  felt,  that  he  was  only 
giving  that  Importance  to  the  executioli 
of  the  law  which  it  was  his  duty  to  give. 
If  Mr.  Shrewsbury  had  applied  to  the 
magistrates,  and  they  had  refused  to  act, 
he  might  then  have  immediately  returned 
to  the  governor,  who  would  have  found 
himself  placed  under  dreumstances,  in 
which  he  could  have  had  no  hesitation  In 
interfering  personally.  But,  the  imprea- 
akxi  which  existed  m  Mr.  Shrewsbury's 
mind,  that  he  would  not  receive  asaistanoe 
from  the  magistrates,  was  pleaded  as  an 
excuse  for  not  having  made  the  applica^ 
tiion.  In  that  exercise  of  his  dilBcretion, 
he  considered  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  to  have 
been  entirely  in  the  wron^ ;  and  ^at  he 
was  so  far  responsible  for  the  ciroumstan* 
ces  which  had  succeeded. 


He  would  mention  another  cause  of 
the  continued  Irritation  which  had  existed 
in  Barbadoes.  In  the  report  of  the  coid^ 
mittee  of  the  WesleyanMissionai^  Sooiety 
to  December  1824,  page  105,  were  thiV 
followioff  remarks,  with  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  the  chapel)  *<The  white 
shews,  that  even  the  poov  excuse  of  teoa* 
porary  excitement,  founded  on  exagger« 
ated  reports  as  to  the  insurrection  in 
Demerara,  and  misapprehensions  as  to* 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  letter* 
cannot  be  allowed  to  the  leaders  and  ex-^ 
citers  of  these  disgraceful  outrages.  They 
argue  a  deeper  and  more  permanent  prifi« 
ciple— a  settled  hostility  to  religion  itaelfv 
and  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
negro  and  coloured  population*"  Now^ 
he  thought  that  he  could  satisfy  the 
House,  that  it  was  not  a  settled  hostility  t» 
religion  itself,  that  existed  in  Barbadoet 
— but  a  hostility  to  religion,  aa  they  tin* 
derstood  it  to  be  preached,  or  expected 
that  It  would  be  preached,  by  the  Wes* 
leyan  missionaries.  The  religious  eatab* 
lishment  which  parliament  bad  provided 
had  been  received  with  the  utmost  cor-^ 
diality  and  gratitude.  He  uoderaeood* 
that  the  legislature  were  prepared  te 
grant  3,000/.  towards  the  expense  of  build* 
ing  a  new  church  at  Bridgetown,  and  to 
make  an  annual  ^rant  of  600/.  for  the  sup- 
port oft  hecolonial  school.  TbeMoraviana 
nad  lately  received  firom  one  individual  a 
donation  of  2,000/.  But,  he  would  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  authority  of  the 
rev.  Mr.  Hinds,  a  gentleman  ef  the  ut- 
most respectability,  the  principal  of  Cod* 
rington  college,  a  college  under  the  di* 
rection  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  it  was  to  be  romem- 
bered,  that  the  statement  of  that  gentle* 
man  was  upon  oath.  Mr»  Hinds  stated, 
that  when  officiating  as  missioaar^  Iroaa 
the  society  for  the  conversion  of  negto 
slaves,  he  had  made  many  applicatieoa  te 
the  proprietors  and  overseers  of  estateat 
for  liberty  to  instruct  their  slaves  in  peH» 
gion ;  that,  without  any  exception,  ^1  bia 
applications  were  Ikvoarably  received  i 
and  that,  in  several  instances,  great  eeel 
and  earnestness  were  manifested  in  iIm 
cause  in  which  be  was  engaged. '  He  iHid 
known  the  proprietor  of  an  eatate  Maiaelf 
read  prayers  and  explain  rtie  Seripiwree 
to  his  slaves ;  and  he  adds,  <«  ftemtae  In* 
quiries  which  1  made^  aa  welt  as  from  osy 
own  observations,  the  impression  lefbufyOfi 
my  mind  is,  that  the  general  sense  of  tlMt 
proprieteva  is  in  fevour  of  the  n^lgiova 
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instrtiction  of  the  negroes,  wheneYer  un* 
ilertaken  by  ministera  of  the  EstabliBhed 
church."  Many  additional  passages  mi^ht 
be  quoted,  io  corroboration  of  this  opio** 
ion,  and  to  shew  the  extent  of  religious 
instruction  which  the  slaves  received,  not 
«n]y  at  the  severai  parish  churches  (which 
were  open  at  extraordinary  hours,  for  the 
•pecial  purpose  of  giving  to  the  slaves 
lectures  adapted  to  their  capacity ),  but 
«Uo  at  their  own  booses ;  and  6n  estioiate 
had  been  nade,  that  10,000  slaves  were 
receiring  religious  instruction  weekly* 

He  should  conclude  his  observations  by 
repeating,  that  he  had  nothing  to  offer  in 
the  way  of  apology  for  wliat  had  occurred 
jn  the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  which 
had  given  rise  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman.  He  was  willing,  however,  not 
only  to  hope,  but  to  beHete,  that  the  ac* 
tors  in  that  disgraceful  outrage,  although 
they  migiit  have  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  sort  of  moral  deraentation,  were  not 
actuated  by  any  want  of  intrinsic  respect 
for  religion  kself.  He  hoped,  that  the 
proof  which  these  circumstfVhces  exhibitedi 
•of  the  existence  of  an  angry  and  a  dan* 
^erous  spirit,  would  have  the  effect  of  in- 
culcating caution  on  all  classes  of  religi- 
ous Missionary  Sodeties,  and  of  inducing 
them  to  endeavour  to  disarm  that  spirit, 
by  adopting,  meraures  of  conciliation,  and 
thereby  to  give  full  effect  to  those  general 
jneasures  of  instruction  and  improvemei^ 
which  the  House  and  the  country  had 
sanctioned. 

Mr.  WiUiam  Smith  said,  that,  not  mere- 
ly for  the  sake  of  the  Wesleyan  mission- 
aries,  or  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
colonies,  but  for  the  honour  of  this  coun- 
try, he  considered  the  motion  of  liis  hon. 
friend  as  highly  important.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  a  lesson  should  be 
read  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bafbadoes ;  who 
liad  displayed,  througliout  this  transaction, 
as  well  as  upon  other  occasions,  so  dan- 

gerous  and  outrageous  a  spirit ;  and  whose 
inguage  was  little  short  of  rebellion. 
He  was  happy  to  find,  that  the  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  the  colonies  had  allowed  their 
conduct  to  be  wholly  unj«)rotifiable ;  though 
he  seemed  desirous  of  finding  some  ground 
for  it,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Missionary 
Board,  or  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  do  hcMtation  in  saying, 
that  there  was  not  a  ahadow  of  a  charge 
against  Mr.  Shrewsbury.  The  obnoxioue 
letter,  of  which  so  much  bad  been  said, 
contained  no  reflections  on  the  white  po- 
fttbaioDof  the  colony,  half  09  stiOBgt  as 


those  which  were  Co  be  found  in  almost 
every  publication,  which  had  come,  even 
recently,  from  the  hands  of  gentlemea, 
who  were  the  best  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  West-Indies. 

From  the  days  of  Br^ran  Edwards,  down 
to  the  present  year,  similar  descriptiona 
had  been  uniformly  given,  by  erery  writer 
who  had  resided  therew  He  could,  if  ne^ 
cessary,  furnish  instatkcea,  abundant  and 
indisputable ;  but,  the  fucts  were  too  no^ 
toriotts  to  be  denied  ;-^and,  whether  true 
or  false,  these  representations  were  not 
confined  to  Mr*  Shrewsbury,  and  couM 
not,  'therefore,  furnish  ground  of  charge 
against  him  in  particular  t  nor,  however 
dMreputable  such  conduct  might  appear 
4n  the  eyes  of  the  sober  part  of  the 
British  public,  were  the  clmrges  of  a  nd« 
ture  to  excite  the  negroes  to  insobordina^ 
tion  i^-4)ut,  they  wefe  amply  auflieient  to 
stimulate  tlie  Colonists  to  give  vent  to 
their  dislike  of  the  Missionary  system,  and 
Co  the  splenetic  feelings  which  they  had 
long  indulged  against  Mr.  Shreivsbury  and 
his  brethren  ; — men,  however,  whose  chsb- 
racter  neither  depended  on  their  report, 
nor  was  to  be  accepted  from  such  prej»* 
diced  hahds«  For  their  objects,  their  de- 
serts, and  the  fruits  of  their  labours 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Christ- 
church  (sir.  George  Rote),  would  be 
found  a  witness  of  the  most  accurate  ii»« 
formation  and  the  highest  authority.  To 
Mr.  Barham  they  could  also  appeal;  and 
to  almost  every  gentleman  known  in  this 
country,  as  connected  with  the  island  in 
a  way  to  do  himself  honour.  That  hon. 
member  had  also  drawn  a  flattering  con- 
trast between  the  effect  produced  on  tlie 
negro  character  by  the  labours  of  the 
Wesleyan  missionaries,  and  those  on  the 
members  of  the  established  church ;  who, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  with  a  very  few  ho- 
nourable exceptions,  had  seemed  equally 
deficient  in  power  and  inclination,  to  ren- 
der any  services  of  this  nature  with  gene- 
ral advantage. 

He  remembered  that,  some  years  ttgo^ 
an  attempt  was  noade,  by  a  part  of  the 
magistracy  of  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  to  put 
down  the  M^odistand  Dissenting  chapels 
there,  by  refusing  to  grant  licenses  to  their 
ministers.  Upon  th^  occasion,  be,  with 
some  other  friencte  of  religious  liberty,  had 
remonstrated  with  his  majesty's  ministers 
on  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  that 
remonstrance,  orders  had  been  immediate* 
ly  sent  out,  to  rescind  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  j  and,  bom  that  tine  to 
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*  the  present  day»  as  he  bc4ieved»  do  at* 
lempt  had  been  there  made,  again  to  in^ 
terfere  with  the  liberty  of  worship.  But, 
however  improperly  those  magistrates 
upon  that  occasion  might  have  acted,  no 
riot,  no  turouh,  had  occurred  ;~no  de* 
•tructjon  of  property  had  been  committed, 
nor  any  serious  evil  felt  but  the  partial 
interruption  ofthe  religious  service.  Such 
was  the  striking  difference  between  this 
proceeding,  unjusti6able  as  it  was,  and 
she  violence  perpetrated  by  the  mob,  sty- 
ling itself «'  toe  respectable  inhabitants  of 
Barbadoes  1"  Such  men  as  these,  how- 
ever, he  was  firmly  persuaded,  the  '<  re- 
spectable inhabitants  **  of  Jamaica  would 
utterly  disown  as  brethren.  He  was  sure 
that  no  men  would  more  severely  repro- 
4>ate  such  transactions,  than  the  gentlemen 
k^nnected  with  that  island  resident  here, 
with  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  to  be  ac- 
quainted. And  yet,  some  parts  of  the 
hon.  Secretary's  speech  too  much  resem- 
bled an  attempt  to  excuse  outrages,  which 
had  gone  the  length  of  defying  all  legal 
Authority,  and  even  threatening  mnrder. 

The  hon.  Secretary  had  recommended 
•conciliation  and  forbearance.  Now,  con- 
<nliatton  had  been  very  long  tried ;  and, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  had  not  produced  the 
beneficial  effects  which  had  been  promised. 
When  lord  Seaforth  had  proposed  a  bill, 
to  declare  the  wanton  and  wilful  killing  of 
a  slave  to  be  murder,  the  planters  pertina- 
ciously opposed  the  enactment  ;^  not  on 
the  pretext,  that  the  mere  supposition  of 
auch  a  law  being  necessary  was  an  insult ; 
for  its  necessity  had  been  demonstrated 
4)y  a  recent  occurrence — ^but  merely  be- 
cause they  were,  forsuoth,  too  high-mind- 
ed to  submit  to  a  law  which  they  disap- 
proved :  and  the  manner,  too,  in  which  it 
had  been  refused  was  most  offensive. 
Nor  had  he  been  able  to  trace,  from  that 
day  to  this,  any  change  of  feeling  in  the 
-people  of  that  island,  which  could  lead 
Dim  to  suppose,  that  such  an  outrage  as 
was  now  complained  of,  might  not,  at  any 
time,  have  been  committed :  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  action  did  not,  in  his  mind, 
form  any  presumption  against  its  proba- 
bility.—Stronger  measures  than  any  which 

•  the  House  had  yet  taken,  were,  he  was  con- 
vinced^ necessary  to  repress  this  spirit; 
jind,  if  some  such  steps  should  not  be 
taken  on  the  first  occasion  which  should 
present  itself,  whether  a  bishop  or  a  Mis- 
sionary were  employed  in  the  obnoxious 
work,  the  most  reasonable  demands  would 

il>e.  rejected,  if  they  happened  not  to  suit 


the  pride  of  Uie  asaembly,  or  the  caption  <tf 
the  people.  There  had  always  existed,  ea 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  isl^ad, 
the  most  inordinate  and  ridiculuus  ideas  of 
their  own  importance.  They  aeemed^  la 
this  instance,  to  be  nearly  on  the  aame 
levelwith  the  poor  simple  Welchman,  who 
exclaimed,  wlien  he  was  about  to  leave 
the  city  of  Bristol,  «<  Alas !  what  will  be- 
come of  thee,  poor  Bristol,  when  I  am 
sone!''  They  should  be  taught,  diar, 
however  valuable  to  a  few  indiTiduala  may 
be  the  estates  they  possess  there*  to  the 
empire  of  Great  Britain,  as  a  natioiia]  |mm- 
session,  their  island  is  but  as  a  toy,  vrhicb, 
if  destroyed,  would,  in  a  very  short  tiow, 
be  scarcely  missed,  and  ere  long  be  qoiie 
forgotten  :  and  that,  instead  of  being  one 
of  the  props  of  this  country,  as  had  beea 
sillily  boasted,  her  conduct  tended  only  to 
erabanass  and  to  tease  the  too-forbeanitf 
government  of  the  mother  country,  and 
to  bring  the  colonies  into  contempt* 

Mr.  BuUermorth  said,  that  being  con- 
nected with  the  Wesleyan  Missionarj  So- 
ciety, he  must  request  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  while  he  made  a  very  few  ob- 
servations on  the  case  now  under  consider- 
ation. The  honourable  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, at  the  commencement  of  his  speech, 
had  stated,  that  all  these  subjecu  relative 
to  missions  in  the  colonies,  should  be 
treated  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  net 
with  hostility.  He  could  assure  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman,  that  a  spirit  of  conci- 
liation had  uniformly  been  manifested  by 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  and  the  rest  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, as  well  as  by  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions. 
Nothing  could  more  directly  prove  this, 
than  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury, 
when,  after  the  destruction  of  his  house 
and  property^  fur  no  offence— -when  be 
had  been  forced  to  escape  for  hia  life 
out  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  with 
his  wife,  at  the  very  moment  she  ex- 
pected to  be  confined,  he  sat  down  as 
soon  as  he  landed  in  St.  Vincent's,  and 
wrote  that  most  judicious  and  conciliatory 

Sastoral  letter  to  his  distressed  flock  ia 
barbadoes,  which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  honourable  mover.  In  this  letter  he 
entreated  them  not  to  resent  the  unpro- 
voked .  injury  which  they  had  sustained, 
but  to  bear  with  meekness  and  patience 
every  insult,  and  not  to  render  evil  lor 
evil.  Nothing  could  be  more  conciliatory, 
nor  better  evince  the  Christian  spirit  of 
forbearance^  than  that  admirable  letter. 
With  regard  to  the  condoa  of  the  Wrn^ 
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]eyaDMissionContinittee,aUho(i^htlieyhad 
deeply  felt  the  groM  injury  and  violent  out- 
rage which  had  been  committed,  yet  they 
had  excitedno  spirit  of  resentment  at  home. 
The  table  of  the  House  might  easily  have 
been  covered  with  petitions  from  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom  for  justice  in  so  flagrant 
a  case ;  but,  not  one  had  been  presented; 
and,  indeed,  the  present  motion  was  not 
made  by  the  iDStigation  of  the  Mission 
committee;  it  was  the  spontaneous  act 
of  the  honourable  movers  So  far  from 
Ihe  society  wishing  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
resentment,  they  only  lamented,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  Barbadoes  did  not  see  their 
own  true  interest,  and  encourage  their 
missions,  as  had  been  done  in  the  other 
•West-India  colonies.  For,  certain  he  was, 
that  the  slaves  became  more  industrious, 
more  sober,  more  honest,  and,  in  every 
respect,  more  valuable,  when  brought 
under  the  influence  of  moral  and  religious 
fM'inciples.  He  did  not  give  this  as  his 
own  opinion  merely;  for  he  had  abun- 
dant  evidence  to  prove  it.  In  the  year 
1817,  when  prejudices  were  excited  against 
the  missionaries,  he,  together  with  the 
late  member  for  Midhurst,  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Hull,  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  West- 
India  colonies,  addressed  to  gentlemen 
not  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Society, 
inquiring  into  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  and  of  the 
effects  produced  by  their  preaching  and 
labours  on  the  slaves :  and  he  had  now  in 
his  possession  abundance  of  letters,  from 
governors,  members  of  council,  judges,  bar- 
risters at  law,  physicians,  planters  and  pro- 
grietors  of  estates,  merchants,  and  others, 
earing  ample  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  Wesleyan  Missions  on  the 
minds  of  the  slaves,  and  of  the  general 
good  character  and  conduct  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. He  was  sorry  that  Barbadoes 
was  almost  the  only  colony  in  which  the 
missions  were  not  encouraged.  Liberal 
subscriptions  had  been  contributed  to 
the  missions  by  proprietors  of  slaves,  in 
most  of  the  other  islands. 

He  regretted  that  the  honourable  Secre- 
tary had  made  any  animadversion  on  the 
annual  report  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society.  It  was  surely  necessary,  that 
such  a  flagrant  outrage  as  the  one  com- 
mitted at  Barbadoes  should  be  noticed  in 
the  annual  report;  and  it  certainly  had 
been  done  in  temperate,  measured  lan- 
guage, considering  the  unprovoked  injury 
which  had  been  sustained*  The  honour- 
••ble  Secretary  had  also  seemed  to  insinu- 


ate, that  the  doctrines  preached  by  the 
missionaries  tended  to  inculcate  insubor- 
dination among  the  slaves,  and  to  lessen 
their  value.  [Mr.  Wilnnot  Horton,  across 
the  table,  said,  he  must  correct  the  ho- 
nourable member ;  he  had  not  given  this 
as  his  opinion,  but  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  some  in  Barbadoes.]  Well!  wnether 
such  an  opinion  were  held  out  here  or 
there,  he  would  challenge  any  one  to 
prove  the  fact.  These  missions  were  not 
of  yesterday  :  they  had  been  established 
upwards  of  forty  years;  and,  during  all 
that  time,  there  never  had  been  a  single 
charge  substantiated  against  the  doctrines 
taught  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries. 
Indeed,  their  doctrines  and  liturgy  were 
those  of  the  established  church  of  Eng- 
land. 

With  regard  to  the  instruction  afforded 
by  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  in 
the  colonies,  it  was  generslly  admitted,  by 
their  own  returns  to  lord  Bathurst*s  cir- 
cular letter,  printed  by  this  House  in 
1818,  that  the  clergy  did  not  consider 
themselves  fitted,  or  responsible,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  slaves ;  nor  had  they  the 
means  of  affording  instruction.  If  he  re- 
collected right,  in  the  returns  made  by 
the  rev.  Mr.  Chaderton,  rector  of  St. 
PauPs,  Antigua,  he  had  stated,  that  he 
could  only  admit  about  thirty  slaves  into 
his  church  after  the  whites  were  accom- 
modated ;  and  there  were  nearly  4,000 
slaves  in  bis  parish. 

The  honourable  Secretary  had  charged 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  with  exciting  the  vio* 
lence  which  had  occurred  at  Barbadoes, 
by  exhibiting  bis  letter  by  way  of  defiance. 
The  very  reverse  was  the  fact.  The  let- 
ter had  been  printed  in  the  colony  for 
three  years,  without  exciting  any  particu- 
lar observation;  but,  when  the  unhappy 
affair  in  Demerara  occurred,  it  produced 
a  bitter  spirit  against  all  missionaries,  and 
then  the  Barbadians  endeavoured  to  find 
some   charge  against   Mr.    Shrewsbury. 

They  examined  his  reports,  as  printed 
in  the  Missionary  notices,  and  particularly 
his  letter  of  1820,  which  was  a  public  do« 
cument  in  the  island,  and  they  grossly 
misrepresented  it.  Mr.  Shrewsbury, 
merely  in  self-defence,  to  prevent  such 
further  misrepresentation,  and  from  the 
best  motives,  to  promote  peace  and  sood* 
will,  took  the  printed  copy  of  his  Tetter 
and  left  it  at  the  Commercial  Boomi,  that 
it  might  speak  for  itself;  and  he  would 
beg  permission  to  read  to  the  House  a 
passage  front  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  own  ac- 
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count  oF  this  transaction,  written  'at  tbo 
time,  viz.  the  18th  of  October,  1833,  the 
daj  before  the  riot,  and  which  was  sent 
to  this  country,  and  printed  by  the  com* 
mittee  in  London,  ]5th  December,  1823. 
**  When  the  intelligence  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  iM  slaves  in  Demerara  reached 
Barbadoet,  it  was  publicly  posted  up  in 
the  Commercial  Rooms,  that  *  The  Metho« 

<  dist  clergymen  of  Demerara  were  both 

*  imprisoned,  thc^  being  deeply  implicated 

*  in  the  insurrection  which  had  brolcen  out 

*  in  that  colony/  This  falsehood,  stated 
in  so  public  %  manner,  set  the  people  in  a 
flame.  Fresh  stories  were  circulated 
every  day.  The  Island  newspapers  (one 
excepted)  teemed  with  invectives  against 
certain  hypocritical  characters,  who,  un« 
der  the  pretence  of  giving  religious  in* 
strnction  to  the  slaives,  were  introducing 
principles  entirely  subversive  of  those 
ibundatioDs  on  which  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  society  rested.  My  letter  of 
1820,  was  again  revived,  and  some  con- 
fidently asierted,  that  I  had  therein  stated, 
that  <  the  slaves  ought  to  take  their  liberty 

*  by  force,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise  ob* 

<  tained.'  To  silence  this  report,  I  car- 
ried the  number,  containing  the  letter,  to 
the  Commercial  Rooms,  that  any  one  who 
chose  might  read  it.  This  measure  con- 
siderably allayed  the  public  ferment,  till 
Qoe  of  the  printers  published  scraps  of  the 
letter  in  his  paper,  with  comments  upon 
it,  which  quickly  revived  the  public  re« 
•entment,  and  increased  it  %o  a  still  high- 
er pitch.  Not  only  were'my  words  misre- 
presented, but  it  was  further  said,  and  by 
many  believed,  that  the  letter  I  produced 
was  not  the  real  one:  that  I  had  obtained 
that  which  I  made  public  from  home, 
merely  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people ; 
and  that  the  genuine  letter  contained  the 
vilest  calumnies  against  the  Barbadians, 
that  were  ever*sent  home  to  England. 
Tet  more;  every  sermon  I  delivered  be* 
came  a  subject  or  conversation  afterwards ; 
so  that,  not  a  week  occurred  but  I  was 
charged  with  having  said  something  in  my 
public  dbcourse,  which  endangered  the 
peace  of  the  cdony;  and  to  all  this  it 
was  added,  that  I  held,  private  meetings 
with  the  slaves,  to  get  all  the  information 
from  tbem'I  could,  to  convey  intelligence 
to  the  African  institution..  These  tiling 
have  all  combined  to  arouse  the  public 
feeling  a^inst  us ;  and  the  officuil  des- 
giatches  relative  to  the  late  discussions  in 
parliament  coming  -at  this  crisis,  con- 
summated the  whole.  I  espectallj  am 
now  hated  of  all  men.'' 


With  regard,  therefore,  to  Mr.  ShrewB^ 
bury's  motive  for  taking  the  letter  of  IB20 
to  the  <^ommerciai  Rooms,  it  was  mereljr 
to  silence  clamour,  and  certainly  nmt  %m 
provoke  hostility.  He  had  received  Che 
most  ample  testimonials  to  Mr*  Shrews- 
hury's  general  good  conduct,  eapeciaUj 
from  6ne  highly  respectable  gentleosan  ia 
Grenada,  who  owned,  or  had  the  charge 
of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  alaves 
with  whom  Mr,  Shrewsbury  lived  aome 
years,  and  was  particularly  useful  ia  iow 
proving  the  general  character  of  hia  ae* 
groes.  As  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
any  particular  objection  to  the  motton,  be 
should  refrain  from  offering  to  the  House 
some  further  observations,  which  be  sbooki 
otherwise  hive  made,  respecting  the  gene- 
ral object  and  tendency  of  the  missiooa. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  observed,  tbac 
as  it  was  evident  that  no  possible  advan#- 
tage  could  result  from  prolonging  the 
present  debate^  be  did  not  offer  any  ape* 
logy  for  addressing  himself  thus  early  te 
the  House,  foe  the  purpose  of  stating  the 
course  which  his  majesty's  government 
were  prepared  to  take  upon  tlie  bon.  gen* 
tleman's  motion.  He  begged,  however, 
in  the  first  place,  to  advert  to  an  expre*- 
sion  which  had  been  made  use  of  by  the 
hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  in  referring 
to  the  speech  of  his  hbn.  friend  behind 
him,  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  as  an 
intended  justificaiion  of  the  proceedings 
which  hud  taken  place  at  Barbadoea. 
The  hon.  member  must  have  given  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  friend  that  designatioq, 
from  mere  inadvertence.  Upon  a  little 
reflection,  the  bon.  member  would  aduut, 
that  it  was,  in  no  fair  sense,  applicable  te 
his  ^Mr.  C.'s)  hon.  friend's  stateraens. 
In  all  human  concerns,  indeed,  it  was  a 
difficult  process  to  develope  the  course  ef 
a  transaction, involving  many  persons,  and 
diversified  by  many  different  oocurreaees 
—and  to  assign  in  detail  tbe  rooiivea  and 
reasons  which  led  to  it,  without  appearing 
to  use,  on  tlie  one  hand,  inflammatory  lan- 
guage, or  on  the  other,  tbe  language  of 
justification.  His  hon.  friend  (^Mr.  W. 
Horton)  had  endeavoured  to  give  svcii 
analysis  ;«-»attd  the  attempt  had  sabjected 
him  to  the  usual  misrepreaentatioBSr 

Of  die  transaction  itself,  to  which  the 
papers  on  the  table  of  the  House  rakted. 
It  was  impossible  that  there  should  he 
more  than  one  opinion:  nameljr»  that  It 
was  unjustifiable,  indefensible— a  vioktkm 
of  law  and  ju8tice*--a  defiance  of  aU  le^ 
aathority<-a  flykig  in  tbe  face  of  parlnst 
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inenty  and  of  the  oountry.  [Hear,  hetr  3 
from  both  sides  of  the  House.]  In  every 
expression  of  abhorrence  at  so  great  an 
outrage«  he  fully  concurred  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth;  and^if  he  differed 
from  that  hon.  gentleman  in  opinion,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  House  ought  to 
proceed  upon  the  occasion,  that  difference 
was  solely  founded  on  practical  consider- 
ations, arisinff  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  not  upon  a  favourable  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  the  transaction 
kself.  He  admitted  even,  that  it  was  a 
case,  in  which  the  duty  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  better  performed  by 
mterferfng,  than  by  passing  it  by  unob* 
aerved  i  but,  he  thought  it,  al  the  same 
Unie,  expedient  for  the  House  so  to  re- 
gulate its  interference,  as  neither  to  leave 
unmarked,  on  the  one  hand,  the  expres*- 
aSon  of  its  indignation,  nor  to  involve  it- 
•elf,  on  the  other  hand;  in  questions  of 
onoecessary  diAculty. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Shrewsbary  had  been 
placed  in  comparison  with  that  of  Mr. 
omith,  the  missionary  of  Demerara ;  but 
very  erroneously,  as  appeared  to  him  ( Mr. 
Canning) ;  since,  therewasthis  strikiogdif- 
ference  in  the  two  oases.  Of  Mr.  Smith 
he  was  desirous  of  saying  nothing  harsh 
or  disrespectful.  His  guiU  or  innocence 
waa  not  the  debate  of  that  night ; — and, 
vhatever  hk  errors  mii^ht  have  been,  he 
had,  God  knew,  more  than  amply  atohed 
for  them.  But,  in  Mr.  Smith's  case  there 
was  an  imputation  of  guilt — or  error — 
(call  it  by  what  name  you  would),  which 
at  least  provoked,  if  it  did  not  justify, 
animadversion.  In  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Shrewsbury,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  there- did  not  appear  the  slightest 
ground  of  blame  or  suspicion  [Hear, 
bear!]. 

•  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Shrewsbury  bad  felt  it  his  duty 
to  address  to  hie  correipondents  in  this 
eeuntry.  It  could  not  be  denied,  that 
Mr.  Shrewsbury  was  at  liberty  to  write 
thai  letter.  To  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  there- 
hre,  no  blame  whatever  attached,  on  ac* 
ceant  of  its  contenta.  But,  be  must  say, 
that  it  was  a  gross  instance  of  immdenoe 
to  publish  that  letters  nor  could  he  eon- 
eeive  any  thing  mora  likely  to  paralvae 
the  future  efforts  of  thetr  Missionary,  than 
that  pubtlcatienby  the  Missionary  Society. 
The  sending  back  to  Bavbadoes,  to  be 
eiroulated  throughout  the  colony,  Mr. 
Bhrewshury's  free  remarks  upea  ita  in* 
hiMlaatsy  wat  to  nark  fain  oat  for  diso 


trust  and  dislike,  if  not  (as  had  turned 
out  to  be  the  event)  for  persecution. 
The  object  of  the  Missionary  Society  ought 
to  have  been,  to  enable  Mr.  Shrewsbury 
to  stem  the  prejudices  which  prevailed 
against  his  sect*  Before  he  had  time» 
however,  to  conciliate,  by  his  peaceable 
and  steady  behaviour,  those  to  whom  ha 
was  sent,  this  firebrand  had  been  flung 
amongst  the  Barbadians  ;  and,  from  that 
moment,  all  the  prospects  of  hit  individual 
usefulness  in  that  community,  were  at  an 
end.  But,  of  this  Unlucky  mistake  the 
blame  rested  not  on  Mr.  Shrewsbury. 
Nor  did  he  state  the  provocation — though 
a  most  unwise  and  unnecessary  one^^as  a 
justification  of  the  conduct  of  the  Bar- 
iiadians. 

In  considering  the  course  which  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  llouse  to  adopt  upon  the 
present  occasion,  it  was  necessary  for 
hon.  gentlemen  to  bear  in  mind,  that  there 
were  four  classes  of  persons  to  whom  the 
attention  of  the  House  had  been  drawn. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  that  class  of 
iraknown  persons  in  Barbadoes,  who  bad 
personally  committed  the  outrage  which 
formed  the  subject  of  the  motion:  second- 
ly, the  insular  magistracy,  who,  it  waa 
impossible  to  say,  bad  done  their  duty,  or 
had  even  shown  themselves  sensible  of  the 
duty  which  they  had  to  do :  thirdly^  There 
was  the  governor  of  the  colony :  andly . 
lastly,  there  was  the  government  at  home. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the 
governor  of  the  colony,  he  was  disposed 
to  view  it  with  ^reat  indulgence.  Indeed^ 
there  was  no  disposition,  in  any  quarter, 
to  Impute  blame  to  bim.  Undoubtedly,  it 
was  in  his  power  to  have  called  out  the 
military  forces  under  his  command ;  but, 
that  was  an  extreme  course,  which,  the 
rather,  perhaps,  from  his  being  a  military 
man,  he  was  unwilling  to  take,  when  in- 
formed by  his  official  legal  adviser,  that 
such  a  course  was  not  within  the  limits  of 
his  authority.  The  governor  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  then  aware  of  the  ex- 
tent of  that  authority :  but,  having  been 
since  instructed,  by  his  majesty's  Secre* 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  that  hia 
authority,  as  governor,  was  much  wider 
than  he  suppoSed  it  to  be,  he  had  shown 
every  disposition  to  exercise  it  to  its  ol^ 
most  extent :  which,  indeed,  he  had  so 
elfectoally  done,  as  to  prevent  the  repe* 
titten-  of  similar  outrages  in  the  colony. 

With  respeel  to  the  conduct  of  the  go*^ 
vemmant-  at  home^  he  thought  It  was 
inpoisihle^indeedy  no  dispositia»'  waa 
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eTiDced«— to  charge  it  with  remiMnets. 
Lord  Bathorst  had  dooe  every  thing  in  hit 
power,  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
fffaceful  scenes  that  had  taken  place,  by  call* 
inguponthegoveroortoexerciseanextend- 
ed  aothority ;  pronouncing  animadversions 
on  ihe  magistracy ;  and  requiring  a  more 
accurate  investigation  into  the  manner  in 
which  that  body  discharged  its  functionft. 

It  had  been  asked,  why  the  magistrates 
had  in  no  way  been  punished,  except  by  a 
alight  reprimand  from  the  governor ;  and 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  their  dismissal  had 
not  been  recommended  ?  Looking  on  the 
face  of  papers,  it  certainly  did  appear  to 
Jiiot,  that  many  of  those  magistrates  ought 
to  be  removed  from  their  offices.  But, 
unacquainted,  as  he  necessarily  was,  with 
ihe  sute  of  society  in  Barbadoes,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say,  that,  if  the  present 
magistrates  were  displaced,  others  could  be 
procured,  who  would  discharge  the  duties 
-of  their  office  in  amore  satisfactory  manner. 
This  could  be  no  very  satisfactory  reason, 
to  be  sure,  for  continuing  things  on  their 
present  footing ;  but,  it  was  an  imperative 
one,  if  it  existed :  and,  not  knowing  whe- 
ther it  existed  or  not,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary of  State  could  not,  without  great 
indiscretion  and  rbk  of  mischief,  have 
aent  an  order  to  displace  a  whole  magis* 
Cracv-T-oven  if  the  government  had  the 
lawful  power  to  do  so. 

The  fourth  class  were  the  rioters  them- 
selves—  guilty,  but  numerous  and  un- 
known* In  defence,  or  in  extenuation  at 
least,  of  the  riot,  blame  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  Wesleyan  missionaries  in  gene- 
ral. He  (Mr.  Canning),  was  not  at  all 
inclined  to  disparage  the  character  of  that 
body,  or  to  undervalue  their  labours. 
But,  with  every  due  tense  of  their  merits, 
and  of  the  ^ood  which  they  had  effected 
in  the  colonies— good,  not  only  spiritual, 
but  political— he  was  not  disposed  to  con- 
fine the  education  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  Indies,  to 
their  exclusive  protection.  He  was  a 
friend  to  toleration,  in  the  full  extent  and 
meaning  of  the  terra ;  but,  he  did  not  un- 
derstand that  kind  of  toleration,  which 
was  to  be  confined  to  one  particular  class 
or  body,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  bodies, 
eoually  meritorious*  He  wished  the  es- 
taolished  church  (o  live  in  charity  with  all 
sects;  and  to  avail  itself  of  all  the  aids  and 
appliances  which  they  might  furnish.  But, 
Jie  did  not  see  why  the  church  of  England 
should  be  considered  as  the  only  estab- 
^iiahment  unfic/or  its  own  wor|c;. and  in- 


competent to  deal  with  the  subject!  and 
coloniea  of  England.  He  said  this  in 
passing ;  because,  he  thought  he  obserred 
a  disposition  to  raise  the  sectaries,  not  up 
to  a  level  with  the  church,  but  beyond  it; 
and  make  the  church  itself  an  exceptioo, 
rather  than  the  rule  and  standard  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  establishment. 

But,  to  return  to  the  immediate  ques^ 
tion.  A  reference  had  been  made  to  cer- 
tain expressions  which  had  fallen  from  him 
in  a  former  session,  during  the  discnsaion 
of  certain  propositions,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies.  Un- 
doubtedly, he  had  said,  that  if,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  that  cause,  he  experienced 
resistance  from  the  West  Indies,  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  contumacy,  he  should 
consider  it  right  to  come  down  to  parlia* 
ment  for  counsel  and  assistance.  To  that 
opinion  he  still  adhered :  and  it  was  plain, 
that  he  so  far  admitted  its  application  t9 
the  present  case,  as  to  allow  that  it  was 
one  in  whidi  something  should  be  done 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ques- 
tion was  what  that  something  should  be* 

The  proposed  address  to  the  Crovra 
pledges  the  House  to  assist  his  majesty « 
in  enforcing  the  rebuilding  of  the  chapel 
which  had  been  demolished  at  the  expenss 
of  the  people  of  Barbadoes.  Such  a  pro- 
position appeared  to  him  to  involve  a 
most  dangerous  principle.  It  was  one 
which  had  very  rarely  been  acted  upon 
in  this  country.  There  were,  he  believedi 
in  the  annals  of  parliament,  two  prominent 
instances  of  penal  infliction  upon  a  large 
community,  for  the  acts  of  undiscovered 
individusls.  Those  instances  were  that 
of  the  Porteous  riot,  at  Edinburgh,  and, 
more  recently,  the  Boston  Port  bul.  The 
former  had  not  been  without  its  difficulties. 
The  latter  was  a  most  inliuspicious  pre- 
cedent ;  and  one  which  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  not  be  very  precipitate  to 
adopt.  If,  however,  the  House  were  pr&. 
pared  to  admit  suc^  a  principle,  the/ 
should  also  be  prepared,  with  all  their 
hearts,  and  witli  every  nerve  of  their 
frames,  to  follow  it  up  and  fearlessly  sseel 
the  result. 

The  executive  government  alone  could 
do  nothing  to  accomplish  the  hon.  geoile* 
man's  objecL  The  address  would,  there- 
fore be  a  delusion,  if  it  did  not  point  dis« 
tinctly .  to  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  by  an  act  of  parliament  alone»  that 
the  people  of  Barbadoes  cotdd  be  coai«» 
peljed  to  do  that  which  tjit  hon.  me94>e« 
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reoooim^oded.  But»  wbb  ike  .House  pro- 
par«d  to  levy  mooejr  for  ioteroal  purposes, 
iipon  tbe  people  of  (hat  island,  vho  bad 
Mu  iBdependeot  legislature  of  their  owq  i 
He  begged  to  be  under^jtood,  jas  not 
AiviDg  gQjr  geoeral  opinion,  as  to  tbe  ex- 
4steece  or  noo-existence  of  that  transoeD- 
4ent  power  in  the  metropolitan  paiiiaBient  of 
Ibe  Monarchy.  That  w^  one  of  tbe  qoes.- 
lienswbicb  li^cieepestio  thevery  penetralia 
of  tbe  constitution,  and  which  (as  he  had 
4|ud  upon  tbe  question  before  referred  to) 
it  wout4  be  unwise  to  stir,  except  tq>oo  an 
adequate  occasion.^— Was  this  an  adequate 
oocasioq  ?    He  thou^it  not. 

Was  be  (Mr.  Canning),  however,  desi- 
jroua  to  induce  the  House  to  pass  over  the 
outrage  which  had  been  coounitted?  No 
•uoh  thing.  Althot^b  be  did  not  think 
.(he  oase  was  one  which  called  for  sueh 
an  exercise  of  authority  as  tbe  resoliftion 
o£  tbe  hon.  maaaber  inaicated,  be  neveir- 
tbeless  thought  it  was  one,  on  which  it 
was  fitting  that  the  House  of  Conunoos 
jsbould  express  its  opinion ->not  in  censure 
of  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  for  the  hon. 
mover  did  not  mean  to  blame  him  ^  nor  of 
She  liome  govenMnent,  for  that  had  done 
4>on£BSsedly  every  thbg  in  its  power- 
but,  in  aid  ef  both*  and  far  the  purpose  of 
proving  to  the  colonies,  that  the  opinion 
nf  the  House  and  the  country  was,  that 
the  governor  hiad  done  his  duty,  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  give  him  their  support, 
if  necessary,  in  what  future  exigencies 
might  require  to  be  done.  He  had  pre- 
pansd  an  amendgieiU  to  that  effect,  which 
be  would  read  itethe  House. 

<*  Resolved,  That  an iiumble address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  represent  to 
his  Majesty^  that  this  House,  having  takeni 
into  their  most  serious  consideration 
the  papers  laid  before  them  relating  to 
tbe  demolition  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  in 
Barbadoes,  deem  it  their  daty  to  declare 
that  they  view  with  the  utmost  indignation 
that  scandalous  and  dscing  violation  of  the 
law,  and  having  seen  wytb^great  satisfac- 
tion the  instructions  whiohiiave  been  sent 
out  by  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  prevent 
a  rjacurrenoe  of  similar  outrages,  |hey 
humbly  assure  ^ia  Majesty,  of  their  readi* 
BOSS  to  concur  in  every  ipeasure  which 
his  Majesty  may  (deem  necessary  for 
securing  ample  protection  and  religious 
•toferation  to  all  his  Majesty's  subjectp 
in  that  part  of  his  Msjestv's  dominions.'' 

The  hon.  mover  would  see,  that  the 
principal  diffecence  between  the  amend- . 
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meut  and  the  original  resokitioo^-^except 
in  what  related  to  the  rebuilding. of  the 
cbapel^was  tbe  substitution  of  the  word 
*<  indignation^*'  for  •*  amazement  and  d^ 
testation."  He  believed  the  substituted 
phrase  was  the  more  parliamentary.  At 
all  evenu,  i^  was,  on  the  present  occasion, 
the  most  correct :  for  it  aid  appear  somef- 
wfaat  extraordinary,  that  thecum.  member 
should  propose  to  declare  the  ''amaze- 
ment" of  the  House  at  an  events  which 
he  had  stated,  botl^  at  the  outset  and  th^ 
conclusion  of  his  speech,  to  have  been  ex- 
actly agreeable  to  his  own  expectation. 
As  an  admonition  to  the  inhaoitants  of 
Barbadoes,  and  as  an  expression  of  the 
cminion  of  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
thought  the  amended  address  would  be 
equal  in  effect  to  any  questionable  attempt 
«t  more  serious  practical  punishment. 
Let  not  theprindple  of  such  more  weighty 
infliction  be  supposed  to  be  disavowed : 
but,  contented  to  meet  the  present  occa- 
sion with  what  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose, let  us  permit  that  principle  to  lie 
dormant  in  the  omnipotent  bosom  oC par- 
liament ;  never  to  be  brought  forth  into 
action,  lentil  tbe  legislature  saw  itself  call- 
ed upon,  bj^  a  more  urgent  exigency,  to 
arm  itself  with  extraordinary  terrors ;  and 
was  consequently  prepared,  with  all  efforts 
and  at  all  risks,  to  push  that  pvinciple  to 
its  utmost  extremity. 

The  amendment  further  improved,  as 
he  (Mr.  Canning)  thought,  upon  the 
original  resolution,  by  expressly  approv- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  executive  go- 
vernment at  home.  TJne  effect  of  passing 
any  resolption,  which  did  not  contain  such 
an  expression  of  approval,  would  be  to  im- 
,pe^h  that  ponduct;  and,  sure  he  was, 
that  it  was  not  the  inteqtion  of  the  hon. 
mover  to  do  that»  which  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, to  side  with  the  contumacious  Bar- 
badians, against  the  Secretary  of  State. 
On  thecontrary,  the  hon. gentleman  would 
feel ,  that  a  cordial  approbation  of  what 
the  king's  government  had  done,  would  be 
the  most  useful  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  them,  in  what  they  might  yet  have 
to  do. 

Believing,,  therefore,  that,  both  as  to 
what  it  omitted,  and  as  to  what  it  suppliody 
the  address  which  he  proposed  would  meet 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  wishes  of 
the  House,  and  even  the  object  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  better  than  his 
own  resolution,  he  would  conclude  by  pro- 
posing it  for  the  adoption  of  the  House.— 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  moved,  by 
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way  of  amendment,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  "  Barbadofeg''  to  the  end  of  the 
question  in  order  to  add  the  words,  <*  deem 
it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  they  view 
with  the  utmost  indignation,  that  scanda- 
lous and  daring  violation  of  the  law;  and 
having  seen  with  great  satisfaction  the  in- 
structions which  hove  been  sent  oat  by 
liis  Majestv's  Secretary  of  Stltite  to  the 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  siikiilar  outrages,  they  humbly 
assure  his  Majesty  of  their  readiness  to 
concur  in  every  measure  which  his  Ma* 
Jesty  may  deem  necessary,  for  securing 
-ample  protection,  and  religions  toleration, 
to  all  his  Majesty's  subjecu  in  that  part  of 
bis  Majetity*s  dominions,*'  instead  thereof. 

Mr.  Butterooorth  observed, — That  he 
was  quite  sure  that  the  amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  would  afford  ample  satbfkction  to 
the  Wesley  an  Mission  Committee.  They 
had  no  feelings  of  resentment  to  gratify. 
AU  they  wanted  was  protection  for  their 
Missionaries,  while  they  conducted  them- 
selves properly.  With  regard,  however,  to 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  stated, 
that  Mr.  Shrewsbury's  letter  of  1820  was 
'  very  proper  forhim  to  writetothecommittee, 
but  most  injudicious  in  the  latter  to  pub- 
lish, and  that  it  was  like  throwing  a  fire- 
brand into  the  colony — he  must  confess 
that  he  thought  very^  difierently.  It  was 
an  accurate  description  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  island ;  and,  unless  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  missions  were  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of  those 
countries  to  which  the  missionaries  were 
sent,  whether  to  our  own  colonies  or  to 
heathen  lands,  they  could  not  be  expected 
to  support  the  missions,  in  respiect  to 
the  letter  being  like  «•  a  fifebraad, "  It 
certainly  was  a  very  cold  one ;  for  it  had 
lain  publicly  in  the  colony  for  three  years, 
without  producing  any  light  or  heat,  until 
it  was  kindled  by  the  flame  which  arrived 
from  Demerara,  and  by  gross  misrepre- 
sentations in  Barbadoes. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that,  after  the 
course  taken  by  the  right  hon.  S^retary 
of  State  for  Foreign  AfiitrB«  the  few  din 
•ervetions  which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  oftr  would  be  of  little  importance.  He 
was  happy  to  say,  tbtt  heliighly  approved 
of  the  amendment ;  which,  unlike  many 
other  pr^positfons  bearing  that  name,  and 
proceeding  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  was,  in  truth  as  well  as  in  name, 
an  amendment  of  the  original  motion.  But, 
be  would  now,  «s  he  did  upon  all  other 


Occasions,  enter  his  protest  against  mnj 
parallel  being  set  up,  between  thfe  case  of 
the  northen  states  of  America  and  tlie 
West-Indialslands.  He  denied  that  there 
existed  the  remotest  similarity  in  their 
relations  with  the  mother  country.  The 
defiance  of  North  America  was  truly 
formidable,  and  to  encounter  it  was,  -  on 
the  part  of  this  country,  the  height  of 
folly ;  the  threats  of  the  Islands  were  jasdj 
a  sul^ct  of  ridicule. 

It  was  not,  however,  because  they  wrerB 
powerless,  that  he  would  argue  that  any 
illegal  or  unjust  course  was  to  be  adopted 
towards  them.  Far  from  it.  He  had 
ever  contended,  that  even  the  weakness  of 
a  community  constituted  a  stronger  dai* 
against  being  trampled  upon  by  opprc^ 
sive  interference.  It  was  because  beheld 
the  right  to  be  on  our  side,  that  he  wara- 
ed  the  Islands  once  more  against  provok- 
ing us  to  shew  our  power  also ;  and  re=- 
mihded  the  House  that,  as  for  the  safety 
of  exercising  our  undoubted  prerogative. 
Great  Britam  had  nothina  to  fear  from 
the  West  Indies— from  its  largest  colony, 
down  to  the  smallest  of  the  Vfrgin  IsJei. 
They  might  menace— -but,  it  was  all  tri- 
fling. The  language  of  this  country 
should  be  to  the  West-India  AsseiiA>lies«- 
that  if  they  did  not  discharge  their  duties, 
the  united  parliament  would  do  its  duty— 
that  it  would  exercise  that  legislative  ri^ht, 
which,  except  upon  the  point  of  taxatioa, 
it  had  reserved  to  itself,  and  secured  by  a 
declaratory  law.  No  man  who  knew  the 
least  of  the  question  could  harbour  a 
doubt  on  this  point.  No  man  who  had 
read  the  words  of  our  statutes,  or  reflect- 
ed on  the  events  out  of  which  they  arose, 
could  hesitate  an  instant  in  admitting, 
that  parliament  possessed  the  fiiH  right  of 
internal  legislation  in  all  the  cokmSes — 
frequently  exercised  that  right— and  bad 
only  consented  to  abandon  it  tipon  the 
single  matter  of  revenue. 

There  was,  he  thought,  a  very  remark- 
able difference  between  the  tone  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
under  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Departs 
ment,  in  speakmg  of  the  outrages  wfaidi 
had  been  committed  in  Barbadoes.  It 
might  be,  that  as  the  former  was  often- 
timei  obliged  to  mitigate  hu  latligmM 
herd  and  elsewhere,  to  pacify  the  holy 
allies  and  their  ministera,.  so  the  hitter  wsa 
forced  to  consider  the  Islands  and  their 
agents.  While  the  Secretary  of  Sute 
gave  full  vent  to  his  feelings  on  Colonial 
questions,  the   under   Secretary   spdoe 
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freely  on  Ftrmo  Affiiirs.  On  this  aubjeot, 
however,  the  boa.  uoder  Secretary  wat 
rather  mealy-mouthed.  He  dealt  out  his 
censure  very  charily  upon  the  conduct  •  of 
those  by  whom  the  disgraceful  outrage  in 
question  bad  been  committed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  hon.  gentleman,  they  had  been 
betrayed  by  their  feelings  into  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued.  In  an  amiable 
excess  of  sensibility,  they  had  only  biirnt 
down  a  ch  >pel— only  made  a  great  riot — 
only  levied  war  against  the  king,  and  com- 
mitted high  treason  [a  laugh].  The 
boo.  gentleman  certainly  allowed,  that  the 
act  was  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  he  also 
lamented  the  cause  of  the  act.  This 
amiable  indiscretion,  it  seemed,  was  oc* 
casioned  by  a  wish  to  preserve  their  pro^ 
pert;^,  on  the  part  of  those  who  commit- 
ted it.  <*  Just  as  if  a  man, "  said  Mr. 
Brougham,  **  professing  merely  to  protect 
his  own  purse,  should  indiscreetly,  but 
through  a  pardonable,  if  not  an  amiable 
indiscretion,  take  mine  *'  [a  laugh]. 
To  protect  their  own  property,  these 
amiable  but  indiscreet  persons  went  and 
destroyed  a  meeting-house  belonging  to 
others.  And  then,  these  offences,  com- 
mitted day  after  dav^  and  night  after  night, 
were  absolutely  storied  io  by  their  per- 
petrators, and  called  the  triumph  of  true 
religion !  They  ransacked,  pulled  down, 
burnt,  destroyed,  demolished  the  property 
of  others ;  were  nearly  committing  murder, 
and  did  commit  treason — and  all  to  give  a 
triumph  to  <*  true  religion  !'*  Excesses  had 
often  been  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion, as  well  as  of  liberty;  but,  never 
before,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  times, 
had  that  sacred  name  been  moreprostituted, 
than  in  Barhadoes     [hear  !]• 

With  respect  to  the  missionaries,  he 
must  declare,  that  they  had  done  great 
good*-"unmixedgood— -m  the  West- Indian 
colonies.  The  church,  must  of  course^ 
be  protected ;  but  he  would  deal  with  an 
equal  hand,  and  afford  protection  to  the 
sects  likewise.  The  churdi  was  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  spiritual  exigencies  of  the  colo- 
nies. It  was  quite  impossible  that  the 
task  of  instructing  the  slaves  could  be  left 
to  the  established  church  alone.  The 
very  accomplishments  of  its  clergymen, 
.the  education  which  they  received  at  Ox- 
ford and  at  Cambridge,  unfitted  them  for 
the  task  of  converting  and  educating  the 
unfortunate  beings,  who  ought  to  be  the 
peculiar  objects  of  prosely  tism  and  instruct- 
ion. In  a  yexy  able  pamphlet  on  the 
ireatmentof  the  negroes,  published  by  an 


hon.  member  of  that  Houte  (sir  G^orga 
Rose),  the  author,  a  member  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  warnily  attoched  to  its 
doctrines  and  discipline,  not  withftandingall 
his  prejudices  in  favourof  ih^  establishment, 
had  laid  down  the  principle  to  which  he 
(Mr.  Brougham)  had  just  adverted,  had 
supported  it  by  argument,  and  illustrated 
it  by  examp)/e.  Nay,  even  the  clergy  of 
the  West  Indies  themselves,  had,  many 
years  ago,  borne  the  most  satisfactory  tes- 
timony to  the  superior  advantages  po^ 
sessed  by  the  Methodist  ministers,  in 
teaching  the  negroes ;  and  had  admitted, 
that  if  Uiose  negroes  were  to  be  tai^gbt  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  such  instructors.  The 
question,  indeed,  now  was,  wh^tlier  the 
negroes  should  be  taught  at  all:  for,  if 
they  were  to  be  taught,  Methodists  alone 
could  teach  them.  ... 

He  was  exceedingly  sorry,  however,  to 
find,  that  such  was  not  the  opinion  of  a 
right  reverend  person  who  had  latelv  been 
sent  over  to  the  West  Indies,  as  bishop  of 
Jamaica.  Bishop  Lipscomb  (whose  first- 
fruits,  remitted  to  the  Colonial  Office  and 
treasujed  in  the  papers  before  the  House, 
he  fMr.  Brougham)  feared  would  be 
founa,  when  weighed,  of  more  insignifi- 
pant  value  than  those  of  the  poorest  of 
the  Welsh  bishops),  in  his  despatch  to 
the  noble  earl  at  the  head  of  that  depart- 
ment, asserted  that  the  negroes  were 
very  favourable  to  the  established  church, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  the  Sec- 
taries with  a  most  unfavourable  eye.  It 
was  worth  observing,  that  this  despatch 
from  the  ri^ht  reverend  prelate  was  dated 
the  12th  of  March.  He  could  not  have 
arrived  in  the  colony  long  before  the  be* 
ginning  of  March.  [Some  hon.  member 
denied  this.]  He  had  the  means  of  know- 
ing, that  the  bishop  could  not  have  ar- 
rived at  Jamaica  lone  before  the  beginning 
of  March ;  because,  he  happened  to  know 
professionally,  that  the  vessel  which  car- 
ried their  lordships,  the  West-India  bisli* 
ops,  out,  sailed  pretty  far  on  in  the  month 
of  December.  Notwithstanding  which, 
the  moment  he  gets  there,  he  sees  what 
is  the  religious  dispositipn  of  the  slaves. 
Let  the  House  remark,  how  very  much 
the  right  reverend  prelate  differed  from 
his  more  humble  ecclesiastical  predeces- 
sors. He  said—**  A  very  strong  predi- 
lection exists  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church  of  England,  if  opportunities  for 
attending  divine  service  were  afforded 
them."  Now,  how  could  the  right  rever- 
end prelate  by  possibility  discover,  during 
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bfi  feiideAce  of  two  or  lhr66  we^  tttfiit 
tfAotneSs  that  this  predilection  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  estabHihed  church  exbU 
ed  among  the  poor  oegroes  i  How  much 
did  they  know  of  the  thirty-<iiiiie  articles, 
or  of  the  difference  between  ^  conaubstan- 
tiadon  '*  and  <*  transubstantlation  ?^  But, 
no  nratter  1  the  bishop  expresses  his  eon* 
tiction,  that  they  entertain  <<a  ?ery  Mrong 
predilection  ^  for  the  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablishcKl  church :  and  he  adds^— **  Wher-» 
ever  I  go,  I  find  the  greatest  atersion  to 
sectarianism,  of  erery  kmd  and  denomina* 
tion ;  but  every  degree  of  confidence  in 
any  teachers  df  religion,  whom  I  may  be 
pleased  to  appoint.''  Why,  realljr,  the 
island  of  Jamaica  must  be  a  perfect  bishop'ki 
Paradise^  thus  delighted  as  the  populatioii 
Were  with  the  church  of  £neland,  and 
abhorrine,  with  a  true  orthodox  abhor* 
tence,  all  aeotatianism ! 

It  lippeared,  also,  by  the  bishop's  des« 
patch,  that  <<  psalmody  and  oreans  had 
great  attractions  for  them;  that  t^y 
seemed  particularly  fond  of  form  and  ce- 
remony; and  were  greater  critics  thati 
many  persons  would  give  them  credit  for/' 
[Mr,  Cannmg  here  said,  across  the  table, 
niat  the  persons  alluded  to  could  not 
surely  be  the  negroes.]  Yes,  the  p6or  ne-> 
groes.  The  learned  bishop  no  sooner 
arrives  in  the  coionv,  than,  with  the  eye 
of  a  lynx,  he  t^us  dives  into  all  the  depths 
of  the  negro  character.*-*-**  From  the  great 
uncertainty  andt:aprictousne8s,"  continu*- 
ed  he,  <<  of  the  negro  character,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  sure  of  their  attendance,  even 
where  great  pains  have  been  taken ;  but, 
whenever  a  preacher  is  popular,  they 
dress  out  their  children  and  themselves 
^— a  sure  sign  they  are  in  good  humour." 
BOf  it  seemed,  that  the  better  the  humour 
the  negroes  were  in,  Uie  better  they  dres- 
sed !  ^'Psidmody  and  organs  have  great 
attractions  for  them :  they  seem  particu* 
larly  fond  of  form  and  ceremony.'"  No 
great  proof,  by  the  bjr,  of  **  the  great  uii«> 
tertainty  and  capriciousness "  of  their 
character ;  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  regular 
episcopalian,  whom  we  might  expect  to 
find  prone  to  rank  such  predilections 
among  the  indicatimis  of  a  send  and  wise 
frame  of  mtnd-^*<  and  are  greater  critics 
than  many  persons  wiH  give  them  credit 
far ;  remarkmg  every  particularity  of  man- 
Iner  and  gesture,  and  have  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  a  powerful  sonorous  voice '*[  a 
Isugh]. 

The  right  reverend  prelate  then  pro- 
«e«ded  to  8ay-^*<  As  soon  u  my  urch- 


d^eoon  Mrd  myself  have  vMted  ^  «e^ 
versl  parishes,  which  we  parpoib  doing 
immediately."— «It  appeared,  then,  tfasii 
the  bishop  made  this  report  befbre  M 
had  seen  the  people.  Elsewhere,  ioTesti-i 
gation  generally  preceded  decision;  4M 
Jamaica,  it  seemed,  It  was  to  follow  afk^r. 
The  learned  divbe  rei^ersed  the  Bsasd 
course  of  proceedlng^^whieh  was  to  Be6 
first  and  report  kfterwards ;  for  he  m^de 
up  his  report,  in  the  first  histanoe,  and 
then  said,  that  he  would  go  and  see  Whaf 
he  had  *  been  writing  about !  The  bisbcf* 
went  on  thus— «*I  Shall  not  failtoodOH 
municate  to  your  lordship  whatever  I  nftiy 
deem  useful  snd  practical.  Tn  the  mean 
time,  I  am  happy  in  being  Mt  to  assort 
your  lordship,  that  a  very  general  wish  M 
amelioratle  the  conditioa  of  the  slaves,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  the 
established  churchi  seems  to  pervade  tb6 
great  mass  of  proprietors^  and  every  fii* 
cility  is  aflbrded  me  of  viiitmg  tlte  sevelal 
plantations*" 

Now,  whatever  the  bhhop  of  JsttaSca 
and  his  archdeacon  might  hold  of  the  opi* 
nions  of  the  negroes,  li^  (Mr.  Brougham} 
really  could  not  help  thmking,  that  the 
bishop  and  the  archdeacon  knew  very  Utite 
about  the  best  way  of  teaching  or  edteat*- 
ing  the  negroes.  The  fact  waa^^-and  II 
was  known  to  all  who  knew  any  thtn^  of 
the  West-India  Islands^Hiflit  the  missioti^ 
aries  were  H)e  only  real  and  effdent 
teachers  of  the  blade  population;  and 
hence  the  peculiar  atrocity  of  that  gitMS 
and  scandalous  outrage  to  the  law,  to  lint 
interesu  of  religion,  to  sound  poKcy,  and 
the  best  interests  of  the  phmters  them* 
sehres,  which  had  been  perpetrated,  ia  ao 
daringa  manner,  in  the  i«andof  Barhsdoee: 
and  which  was  the  subject  of  the  presenl 
discussion.  It  had  been  said,  tmkt  Mr. 
Shrewsbury  riiouM  not.  have  written  tht 
letter  which  had  been  alluded  to.  Ht 
could  not,  however,  for  a  moment  bdieve^ 
that  the  letter  was  the  cause  of  the  Sii> 
treatment  which  that  excellent  man  had 
received.  Confident  he  was,  that  the  ont^ 
rage  was  not  directed  agabst  Mr.  ^Shrew^ 
bury  as  a  libeller,  but  as  a  misskmarv* 

It  is  now  shout  a  year  (contifiiiea  Mt» 
Brougham)  since  we  were  t>ccupied  fh 
discuSBRig  another  outrage  sim^ar  to  tite 
present,  Ss  to  the  motives  tn  winch  ft 
originated ;  and  I  then  solemnly  ndlured 
the  House  to  redeetn  its  pledge,  #  tht 
planters  persevered  in  fijneitmg  thtdiai 
;  warning  the  planters,  moreov^,  thatwh 
shoidd  one  di^-do  oar  dn^»  if  dieyblMCl 
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tiM^lj  petsfflted  kk  iMakkig  all  fakb,  «iid 
l^uttiDg^  for  eyer  the'day'of  atnendment. 
Month  Af^er  month  has  rolled  away— and, 
what  hav^  they  done?  Nothing— or, 
rather,  I  cannot  say  nothing— 4nit  that 
which  far  more  significantly  than  mere 
inaction,  indicates  then*  determination  to 
Tiolate  every  vow,  and  go  on  deceiyin^ 
and  mocking  us,  as  long  as  we  will  submit 
to  be  mocked  and  deceived.  In  Trinidad, 
they  have  offered  etery  imipediment  short 
of  open  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  order  in  council.  In  no  one  of  the 
islands  have  they  carried  the  great  measure 
of  admitting  negro  testhnony :  and,  in  one 
only,  have  they  attempted  it.  Yet,  mark 
the  instructive  hktory  of  that  attempt. 
A  bill  was  brought  in,  providing  for  Uie 
competency  of  negro  evidence,  within  very 
Mdiited  bounds,  it  is  true— but  still  an  im-» 
portaot  amendment  of  the  law.  The  duke 
of  Manchester  reports  on  this  step ;  and 
congratulates  the  government  at  home  on 
the  prospect  of  its  being  carried,  as  it  had 
been  brdught  in,  without  a  division,  and 
by  the  most  respectable  and  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Assetnbly.  But,  soon  sAer  the 
date  of  his  grace's  despatch,  oame  the 
first  reading ;  and  then,  the  division  being 
taken,  there  appeared,  out  of  thirty-five 
present,  exifctiy  thirty-four  against  the 
mil,  and  one  smgle  voice  in  Its  ft^our ! 
This  fact  is  a  irolume ;  and  whoever,  afWl^ 
this,  shaH  expect  much  fipom  colonial  as- 
stsmbli^  will  have  himself  only,  and  Mt 
them,  to  upbraid,  for  whatever  disappoint* 
ment  he  may  ifxperiente. 

But»  if  they  abandon  their  duty— if  they 
wiH  not  i<cfdeom  their  pledges— at  least  f 
will  redeem  mine;  and  «mle8S»  before  the 
jaext  session  of  parliament,  I  shall  see 
them  actlDg  In  good  earnest,  to  shew  that 
they  are  at  length  resohred  to  make  amends 
for  the  time  thus  squandered  away,  I  desire 
to  be  understood  as  now  ^ving  notice  of 
any  determination  to  present  a  bill  to  you, 
for  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  condkion 
of  oufr  fellow  subjects,  the  negroes,  In  aM 
the  British  colonJes.  This  measore  will 
embrace  the  following  distmet  objects  ^-^ 
Wktt  I  to  Biake  n^ro  tvidenee  Miaissftle 
Ml  an  cases^  in  sin  coivtB,  leaving,  of  course, 
its  credit  to  thfe  consMeration  of  the  covrt 
and  jmj  t  secondly  t  to  prcfveist  the  tise  of 
the  whip,  ta  applied  to  wbtnen,  enlhfelv ; 
Had  as  «  stimulus  to  kboot,  whether  far 
men  or  women:  thirdly;  to  attaA  all 
riaves  to  the  soil,  tendering  them  inse« 
^arable  from  H,  in  any  circumitaBeeB : 
nmttyy^  to  proih^  pcfraons  .tioldliig 


'Weat^Iudk  property,  or  moif 
upon  stich  property,  filKng  any 
civil  or  military  (except  regimental),  in 
the  West  Indies :  and,  lastly ;  to  secure, 
by  such  means  as  may  be  safe  at  once  to 
the  owner  and  the  slave,  the  gradual,  bui« 
ultlmately»  the  complete  admission  of  that 
injured  class  of  men,  to  the  blessings  of 
personal  liberty     [hear,  hear  I}. 

If  I  am  alive  and  in  parlwment,  I  wiU, 
early  next  session,  move  you  for  lea;re  lo 
bring  in  this  bill.  I  know  that  I  shall 
have  the  aedous  support  of  almost  all  who 
sit  around  me.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the 
concurrence  of  a  majority  ef  the  House* 
I  am  sure  I  shall  have  with  me  the  mat 
body  of  the  people,  out  of  doors,  nor, 
should  I  be  wanting,  will  this  roeasttre  be 
abandoned.  It  ia  the  result  of  nsatara 
deliberation ;  it  is  the  fruit  of  exteoslve 
concert ;  it  is  now  pressed  forward  after 
k>n^  detayt  and  great  forbearance^  and* 
as  it  signifies  little  to  whose  hands  Iht 
proposal  Is  intrusted,  so  by  some  one  or 
odier,  will  it  surely  be  brought  forward^ 
even  if  I  am  ao  fonger  here  praaent  to 
discharge  this  duty ;  and,  unless  the  Wfai* 
Indians  shall  of  themselves  pmvent  it,  let 
them  be  well  assured,  that  it  will,  aooaor 
or  later,  but  probably  at  no  distant  day^ 
be  carried    rbear,  hoar  !]• 

Mr.  B^tmU  aaid,  tlMt,  after  the  mat 
tcimper  and  moderadoo  which  bad  been 
shewn  In  the  early  part  of  the  diseuariea^ 
he  could  not  halp  thkikiog  k  a  Kttle  bard, 
that  the  hen.  and  learned  tneodMr  should 
have  exoursed  fntoao  wide  aad  sweapiag 
a  MA  of  iavectiiFe.  Tliose  boa.  menmeai^ 
who  were  either  West-Ibdia  proprieton, 
or  were  otherwise  connected  with  the 
colonies,  had  ilet  had  any  previeas  aoiiea 
given  to  them,  that  they  woald  Aas  be 
put  upon  their  triid.  Oaidd  may  o«e  haea 
expected,  aAer  hearing  the  terms  oif  Ibe 
original  modon,  and  uie  jadie 


discriamnating  ameodment  of  the  viaht 
hen.  Secretary  fbr  Fereiga  Afiurs,  that 
those  proprietors  would  have  been  eixposed 
to  the  umeparing  abuse  o€  tbo  houu  aa4 
teamed  gentleman?  From  authari^whkli 
was  anqaesdoDable,  be  could  boldiyataia^ 
Unt  the  boo.  and  learned  gcsMleaiaii  was 
act  warMmtied  in  «he  atteiA  wMah  ht  had 
thought  proper  to  asake  ^a  tfee  lloaaa  ef 
Assesibly  in  lamaiaa.  Be  deiifed,  Uiat 
the  bm  which  that  Reese  had  paaiedto 
prevent  the  ariesl  of  davies  on  a  marhca^ 
dtff  was  so  erach  <br  the  beneit  of  Iba 
BMster,as<itwasfbr«heskve.  Thclegjia* 
ladye  Assaaiblyx^  JtanaleabaADOtba^ 
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WiAaenoed  bv  motives  of  a  selfish  nature. 
They  bads  he  firmlj  believed,  beeo  ac- 
tuated by  the  desire  of  considering  the 
interests  of  the  negroes ;  and  of  proceed- 
ing in  a  due  course  of  improvement,  tern* 
peratelv  and  steadily.  But,  why  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Assembly,  or  of  the 
resident  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  was  to  be 
brought  under  discussion  upon  the  present 
motion,  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine.—With  respect  to  the  immediate  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  he  admitted,  that 
he  had  always  entertained  a  great  respect 
for  the  labours  of  the  Wesleyan  and  other 
missionaries  in  the  West*lndia  Islands. 
Those  labours  had  always  tended  to  pre- 
serve that  peace,  whicn  the  gosoel  of 
Christ  inculcated.  Nor  would  he,  tor  one 
moment,  attempt  to  justify  the  outrage 
which  had.  been  perpetrated  in  the  island 
of  Barbadoes.^-With  regard  to  the  ex- 
citement in  that  island,  that  might,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  attributed  to  circum- 
stances connected  with  what  had  taken 
place  in  other  West-India  colonies  as  well 
as  in  Barbadoes  itself.  The  Barbadians, 
apparently,  were  under  great  irritation. 
The  governor  of  Barbadoes,  as  would  be 
seen  from  the  papers  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  table,  had  been  advised,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Riot  act  did  not  extend 
to  the  island  of  Barbiidoes ;  and  that  the 
calling  out  of  a  military  force  in  aid  of  the 
.civil  power,  would  have  cast  a  burthen  of 
considerable  responsibility  upon  tlie  go- 
vernor; and,  subsequently,  the  opinions 
of  the  first  la,w  officers  of  the  Crown  were 

3  plied  for,  and  obtained,  in  England. — 
e  must  repeat  his  regret  at  the  tone 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  ffentleman 
dAwtLju  assumed,  when  he.  spoke  of  the 
West-India  Islands..  It  was  a  tone  of 
jnenaoe :  it  was  a  hostile  threat.  It  bad 
jio  resemblance  to  the  conciliatory  advice 
of  a  sincere  friend.  If  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  thought  that,  by  assuming  such 
1^  tone,  he  stoGNcI  a  chance  of  doing  eood 
in  the  colonies,  he  was  entirely  mistaken : 
for,  not  only  in  Jamaica,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the .  West  Indies,  nothing 
jconld  be  calculated  more  effectually  to 
create  irritation,  than  the  course  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  uniformly 
thought  proper  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Manning  said : — Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  desirous  of  being  permitted  to 
say  a  few,  words,,  in  consequence  of  what 
bas  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, respecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
i^d  of  Barbadoes.  ^  The  hon.  nusmber 


E:qmU<m  ^Mr.  Shrmikuff 


ci»« 


need  iiot'Sup|KN|e,  that  it  is  at  aDiA  nay 
intention  to  justify  the  outrage  coaiaiitted 
in  that  island,  by  the  destruction  pf  the 
chapel.  I  have,  from  the  moment  of  its 
occurrence,  always  expressed,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  my  abhorrence  of  a 
conduct,  which  I  had  believed  could  only 
have  existed  on  the  coast  of  Africa*  From 
all  I  have  heard  of  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  I  have  no  acquaintance,  I  believe 
him  to  be  a  very  respectable  roan;  and 
this  opinion  Is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Roaa  of 
GrenMa,  and  other  West-Indian  proprie- 
tors.— It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  sees 
a  good  deal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barba- 
does, as  well  those  resident  in  the  colony, 
as  in  this  country ;  and  I  will  take  upon 
me  to  say,  that  a  more  honourable  class 
of  persons  does  not  exist  in  any  part  of 
his  majesty *s  dominions.  There  are  many 
persons  there  of  liberal  education  and 
considerable  classical  attainment,  and 
who  are  wholly  incapable  of  giving  any 
sanction  to  the  act,  of  which  the  honour* 
able  member  complains.— It  is  true,  ^r, 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  divided  the  com- 
munity  into  four  classes,  and  stated  ibat» 
in  the  destruction  of  the  chapel,  neither 
the  highest  or  the  lowest  classes  were  c«ni« 
cemed;  but  that  the  mischief  was  done 
by  persons  of  a  middling  rank. — It  it, 
however,  to  be  recollected,  that  iuat  pne- 
viously  to  this  act,  the  news  of  the  insur- 
rection in  Demerara  had  arrived;  and 
many  persons  in  Barbadoes  were  im- 
pressed with  a  notion,  that  the  Methodist 
missionary  there  had  been  mainly  con- 
cerned in  promoting  that  tumult. — How- 
ever  lightly  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
may  think  of  these  matters,  I  believe  that, 
when  any  set  of  individuals  conceive  their 
lives  and  property  to  be  in  danger,  they 
do  not  very  coolly  deliberate  on  the  pro- 
bable result  of  measures  which  they  may 
take:  added  to  nhicb,  about  this  tiose 
also  was  most  unfortunately  published  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  written  three 
years  before  to  the  Society  at  home,  and 
which  tended  materially  to  inflame  mat- 
ters in  that  island. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Sir,  that 
the  governor  of  Barbadoes  was  advised, 
that  he  had  no  power  to  call  out  the  mi- 
litia of  the  colony.  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  this  conduct  he  acted  from  the  most 
honourable  and  conscientious  motives ; 
but,  I  conceive  it  would  have  been  a  very 
justifiable  exercise  of  a  constitntional' 
duty,  to  have  instantly  suppressed  this 
riot,    by .  every   means    ia   his   power. 
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Although  the  hon.  member  has  acquitted 
the  first  and  the  fourth  classes  of  any 
share  in  this  dtseraceful  conduct,  enougti 
has  been  said,  by  him  and  by  others,  to 
leave  an  imputed  misconduct  upon  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants.  I  am  old 
enough,  Sh*,  to  remember  lord  George 
Gordon's  riots  in  1780.;  when,  for  three 
days,  in  the  heart  of  this  metropolis,  the 
eovemment  was  set  at  defiance  by  a  law* 
fess  mob.  As  well  might  the  hon.  gentle- 
man,  if  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House  at  that  time,  have  called  upon  us 
for  a  general  censure  of  the  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster. 

We  have  the  best  security.  Sir,  against 
the  recurrence  of  such  measures,  in  the 
gracious  act  of  his  majesty,  in  sending 
out  the  bishops  and  clergy  to  the  West- 
India  colonies ;  and  it  is  cratifving  to  see 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  every 
where  received.  This  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  many  calumm'es  which  have  been 
thrown  out  against  the  proprietors  of 
estates  in  that  part  of  the  world,  assertlnjg 
their  reluctance  to  have  religious  instruc- 
tion conveyed  to  their  negroes.  Although 
I  should  certainly  prefer  this  good  work 
being  done  by  members  of  the  established 
church,  let  me  not  on  this  occasion  omit 
my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Moravian  and 
the  Wesleyan  missionaries,  who  have  cer- 
tainly been  very  active,  and  done  great 
service,  in  many  of  the  colonies.  In  St. 
Kittys  alone  there  are  above  six  thousand 
negroes  in  the  congregations  of  the  two 
societies  to  which  I  nave  referred;  and»  I 
believe,  in  Antigua  a  still  larger  number. 
While  I  am  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  dmnot  omit  to  escpress  my  great  regret, 
that  the  Wesleyan  Society  at  home  should 
have  thought  fit  to  disavow  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  missionaries  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  A  more  injudicious  measure, 
with  a  view  to  the  beneficial  results  which 
we  are  all  anxiously  looking  for,  could 
hardly  have  been  taken.  These  persons, 
from  motives  of  conscience,  thought  fit  to 
give  us  their  observations  of  what  they 
were  daily  witnesses  of  in  that  island— an 
act  of  justice  on  their  part,  and  towards 
which  I  can  boldly  assert,  from  the  best 
aothotity,  that  no  influence  whatever  was 
exercised  with  them — it  was  the  pure, 
honest  impression  of  their  own  minds,  and  for 
which  I  lament  to  see  they  have  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  board  at  home. — I 
think  the  conduct  of  the  Society,  in  this 
faistance,  is  likely  to  impede,  rather  than 
to  promote,  their  future  operations  m  the 


West-tndies.-«-I  observe,  hoi^ever,  in  their 
report  of  December  last,  that  their  funds 
in  the  year 'had  nearly  reached  40,000/., 
and  that  they  have  applied  a  very  large 
sum — nearly  one-fifth  of  it— in  the  West- 
India  colonies. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
my  surprise,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  WincHelsea  should,  on  this 
occasion,  renew  his  attacks  on  the  West- 
India  legislatures ;  as  if  the  application  of 
harsh  terms  in  this  House,  to  persons  at 
that  distance,  was  the  best  means  of  ob- 
taining a  compliance  with  the  wishes  ex- 
{>ress^  in  this  place  by  the  hon.  and 
earned  gentleman.  I  will  take  leave  to 
express  my  opinion,  that,  althoush  they 
may  not  advance  so  rapidly  as  Uie  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  may  desire,  they 
are  takine,  in  many  of  the  colonies«-and 
particularly  in  Jamaica  and  Grenada-^ 
such  measures,  as  will  gradually  and  safely 
bring  about  such  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  slave-population,  as  all 
reasonable  persons  can  desire.  I  have  no 
wish  to  ofier  any  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment moved  by  the  right  hon.  Secrietary 
for  Foreign  A&irs,  though  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  with  me,  that,  alter  so  consider- 
able an  interval  of  time,  it  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  call  upon  this  House 
for  an  expression  of  its  opinion.  I  should 
very  much  have  preferred,  that  the  parties 
ofiending  had  been  punished  by  the  due 
course  of  law. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  b^  way  of 
explanation,  that  it  appeared  to  him;  thlEit 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House,  considered  the  amendment' as 
comprehendinff  the  whole  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Barbadoes,  and  as  casting  a  cen- 
sure upon  them  all.  This,  however,  m^as 
not  the  case.  It  reflected  upon  Nothing 
but  the  act;  for  one  of  the  difficulties, 
and,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
present  case  was,  that  the  actors  were  not 
known,  and  therefore  could  not  be  brought 
to  justice.  The  hon.  ^ntleman  had  also 
alluded  to  the  riots  which  had  taken  place 
in  London,  in  the  year  1780.  There  was, 
however,  this  distinction  between  that  and 
the  present  case— the  law,  for  a  time,  had 
certainly  beei»  defied ;  but,  every  exertion 
had  afterwards  l^een  made,  by  the  com- 
munity to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice, 
and  many  of  them  had  been  so  brought  to 
iustice.  Suchhad  not  been  the  case  at  Bar- 
badoes: a  great  outrage  had  been  there  per- 
petrated ;  and,  although  it  must  have  been 
I  committed  irittun  the  knoivledgeof  half  the 
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fMipibUoo  of  the  iabod,  not  t  m^f^  ioH- 
TidofJ  had  been  brought  to  aoeouot.  He 
did  aot»  therefore,  intend,  in  moYinff  the 
amendinent,  that  ell  Barbedoet  should  be 
i:ef»«red  bjr  it ;  but»  as  that  society  could 
not  be  in  a  sound  and  healthy  state  in 
.^hicb  such  outnq;ei  cosld  be  perpetrated 
with  inpunity,  and  not  only  nerpetrated 
with  impunity,  but  threatened  to  be  re- 
pciled»  he  consideisedan  expression  of  the 
•eose  of  the  House,  upon  so  scandalous 
«pid  daring  a  Tiolatien  or  the  law,  was  ab- 
jolutely  oUled  for. 

Dr.  Lushingtom  said,  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  hon*  member  for  Ljmington, 
(Mr.M»)had  failedin  making  «ut  adefenoe 
ror  the  eaUraordinary  conduct  of  the  white 
population  of  Barbadoes ;  whose  supine- 
ness,  under  w^  had  occurred,  placed  them 
in  M  situation  fiery  little  better  than  that 
of  eocessories  afler  the  fiict.  The  magis- 
trates of  that  island  had  not  only  mani* 
fiisted  n  culpable  remissness  in  the  die* 
charge  of  their  duty,  but  had  evidently 
.ahewa  a  disposition  to  secure  impunity 
.to  those  who  had  committed  the  most  di^ 
mceful  outragoH  against  the  laws  of  the 
.^•nd,  and  the  peace  of  the  comnmnitiy. 
Jt  was  not  negligence^  but  wilful  miscon- 
duct, that  he  impu^  to  some  of  those 
■nitrates.  It  appeared,  from  the  po- 
peia  oa  the  table  or  the  House,  the  cor- 
MOtoess  of  which  was  not  disputed,  that 
jtwo  of  their  magistrates,  though  cogniaant 
of  the  outrage  about  to  he  committed, 
'  bad  conceami  from  the  government  the 
-kapwledkge  of  the  illegal  acts  intended  to 
•be  done ;  aad  they  had  thei«by  prevented 
4be  timely  interference  that  might  haae 
stopped  Uie  commencement  of  the  riots, 
or  have  enabled  the  goveanor  to  siippress 
,  them  before  the  e^iject  was  aocomplished, 
and  to  have  detected  and  brought  to 
.punishment  the  guilty :  nor  had  the  local 
.authorities,  efiter  the  disapprobation  of  the 
jgovernor  bad  been  publicly  declared,  re- 
deemed their  character,  biy  any  zealous  ex- 
ertions to  bring  to  trial  the  delinquents.  He 
wss  satisfied  that  the  mi^tracy  of  Barba- 
does had  no  just  feelii>ff  of  the  etrocify  of 
these  'Iransaotions,  aou  that  their  errors 
were  wilful..-* The  utter  inefficiency  of  the 
migistracy  was  net  mose  to  be  censured, 
.than  the  morbid  state  of  feeling 4n  the 
white  -inhabitants  was  deserving  of  repro- 
bation* la  what  •way  had  thf  Barbadians 
airessed  their  ebhorrence  of  those 4oan- 
ouS'Acts?  They  had  expressed  no  su^h 
afahorreneeat  all  ;and  were^  consequently, 
juiHy  of  •  ciiaringl  ae^uieteopoe  in  the 


offimoes  which  had  been  committed*  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  teUioi^  the 
West-Indians,  that,  $o  long  as  they  con- 
tinued to  shew  such  a  total  iodifereoce 
to  the  due  administration  of  jtntice  and 
the  feelings  of  humanity,  mnd  such  m  oon- 
tempt  for  the  declared  senae  of  that 
House  and  of  the  country,  so  long  shouM 
he  continue  to  take  every  opportunity  ef 
exposing  unjuat  and  unjustifiable  pso- 
ceedings.-^ 

Censure  had  been  cast  wpen  the 
Wesleyaa  Society  at  home,  for  baviag 
manifested  their  disapprobation  of  certais 
resolutions  published  in  Jsmaicn,  by  aoaK 
of  their  w^iwionaries ;  but,  insieiad  of 
censure,  that  body  deserved  the  highert 
coounendation  for  tbeir  immediate  dis- 
claimer of  the  unauthorized  acta  of  a  few 
of  their  missionaries,  and  for  their  bold 
and  uncompromisii^  avowal  of  tha  true 
principles  of  religion^  justice,  and  hu- 
manity. That  most  respectable  body 
had,  very  properly,  declared  their  coa- 
viotion,  that  slavery  was  inooasistent  wi&h 
Christianity.  And,  was  there  aajr  man 
in  that  House  who  would  rise  up  and  aay^ 
that  alaverv  was  consistent  with  Chi*ia- 
tianity  ?— that  the  mile)  and  benevolBst 
spirit  of  Christiaaity  warranted  a  syatam, 
under  which  the  wife  was  torn  firom  her 
busband,  the  child  from  its  pareot,  the 
•sister  from  her  brother  ?  When  gentlemsa 
est  about  founding  measures  ofYegishiiioa 
on  such  a  sjstem,  the  ground  sunk  from 
under  them :  thens  was  nothii^  in  aatme 
or  in  reason  to  support  thesupevatruotuia. 
It  was  no  wonder  that  the  House  gshoald 
feel  itself  in  an  embarrassed  ^uaiioo, 
with  regard  to  the  govemoient  of  them 
colonies:  £e^,  whenever  an  attempt  wm 
made  to  legislate  on  aeystem  of  alasefy, 
difficulties  Would  always  arise,  to  pe^les 
and  confound  the  sagacity  of  the  moijK 
skilful  legislator. — He  approved  of  the 
recent  measunes  for  sending  out  two 
bishops  to  die  yfeU  Indies;  but  be  ain- 
eerily  repeiiei,  that  the  £jrst  act  of  the 
bishop  of  Jamaica  should  be,  to  appoint 
the  rev.  Mr.  Bridges  as  his  ohapiain  a 
gentleman  who  was  on)y  known  as  4he 
libeller  of  Mr*  Wilberforce.  Sucfi  w  4ip- 
paintaieot»  -he  must  aeknowledge»  bad 
considerabJy  shaken  the  itrust  wtiioh  he 
m^ht  4»tberwiee  have  been  inclined  m 
nlaoe  ki  the  new  estahlishmeatr  F^, 
however  he  eaigbt  diff??  from  mimy  :of  Ahe 
opimoDs  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  be  could 
not  avoid  saying,  that  that  enHghtened 
and  benevdenti^an  hiMi|  by  hii^Umdniriile 
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exevtfens  to  obtain  an  abotition  «f  the 
•barbaroui  trafllo  in  baman  flesh,  bnih  op 
for  huntelf  a  character,  which  time  could 
•not  effiMsei  and  which  waf  entitled  to  the 
•applaase  and  ererlasting  gratitude  of 
every  one  who  was  an  enemy  ^  slavery. 

Mr.  FowM  Buxton  roie  to  reply,  and 
'spoke  as  follows: — I  hardly  know,  that  it 
Is  necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  House 
-with  any  reply.     No  defence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  rioters  has  been  offered.    The 
hon.  under  Secretary  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  accuracy  of  ray  statement;  and, 
the  right   hon.  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Aflbirs  has,  with  his  usual  man- 
liness, given  vent  to  feelings  of  indignation 
In  language  at  least  as  strong  as  any  that 
J  used.    Upon  what,  then,  have  we  now 
to  dispute  r    11)6  facts  are  confessedly 
true — the  inference  is  undeniable.    The 
tight  hon.  gentleman  alters  a  phrase  or 
two-  of  my  resolution.     With  this  I  am 
labundantly  contented :  for  he  has  left  me 
' — and  that  is  all  I  care  for — the  declara- 
tion of  the  Commons  of  England,  that  we 
will  have  religious  toleration  in  the  W^st- 
Indies. — I  rejoice  that  the  discussion  has 
taken  place.    It  has  given  an  opportunity 
Co   my  hon.   and   learned  friend    (Mr. 
Brougham)  to  state  the  course  he  will 
pursue  in  the  next  session;  and  every 
taian  who  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  negro  population  will  join  me  in  con- 
sidering his  pledge,  and  the  dedication  of 
his   most  extraordinary  talents  to   the 
cause,  as  the  greatest  matter  of  congratu- 
lation which  we  have  yet    enjoyed*     I 
would  hope,  however,  that  the  planters 
will  avert  the  necessity  of  his  interference. 
I  would  entreat  them  to  take  warning, 
before  it  is  too  late ;  I  would  say  to  them, 
'<  You  have  interests  greater  far  than  any 
other  class ;  and  interests  which  will  be 
decided    by    your    conduct   now.    The 
Abolitionists  would  pretend,  that  such 
enormities  as  those  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, are  natural  to  slaverjr.    We  do 
insinuate,  that,  In  a  state  of  society  where 
one  class  are  masters  and  the  other  slaves, 
there  must  be,  and  will  be,  cruelties,  and 
blood,  and  a  deadly  hatred  of  all  those 
who  would  impart  knowledge  or  Christ- 
ianity to  the  negro.    But,  it  Is  your  part 
to  dispel  the  delusion,  if  it  be  one — to 
separate  slavery  from  these  its  wretched 
accompaniments— to  sever  your  system 
from  a  system  of  fierce  persecution-r-to 
give  the  people  of  England  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing,  that  there  is  law  and  jus- 
tice for  the  negro  and  his  teacher.    You 
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are  hi  9  perilous  condhion.    The  reproach 
of  slave-holding  is  as  much  as  yo^jL  can 
endure.     If  you  expect  fkvour,— if  you 
ask  toleration  from  the  people  of  England, 
^00  must  demonstrate,  that  slavery  is  not 
inseparabl^r^  connected   with   a  host    of 
other  and  if  it  be  possible,  greater  evils 
than  itself/'— If  I  were  merely  an  enemy 
of  slavery — if  its    extinction  were   the 
single  (as  I  admit  it  to  be  the  chief)  ob- 
ject of  my  life— I  should  say— <<  Go  on— 
persevere— -pour  needful  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  most  incredulous— demon- 
strate to  the  world,  that  for  eight  hundred 
thousand  of  our  fellow  creatures,  there  is 
no  mercy  to  be  expected."    "  Proceed," 
I  should  say,  **  open  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England.      You  have  had  your 
triumphs.    The  missionary  Smith  sleeps 
in  his  grave,  branded  as  a  traitor — the 
missionary  Shrewsbury  is  an  exile;   his, 
persecutors  keep  the  anniversary  of  hm 
sufferings,  as  a  festival — the  gallant  Aus- 
tin, because  he  acted  with    more  true 
heroism  than  the  conquerors  of  AusterKts 
and  Waterloo — because  he  singly  stem- 
med  the  torrent  of  persecution,  has  lost 
his  golden  certainties  of  preferment,  and 
is  at  this  moment  earning  the  scanty  bread 
of  a  stipendiary  curate  m  an  English  vil- 
lage.   Proceed,  then,  faster  and  faster : 
you  are  doing  our  work;  you  are  ac- 
celerating the  downftll  of  slavery.    A  few 
more  such  triumphs,  a  few   more  such 
speaking  testimonies  to  the  merits  of  your 
system^and  the  people  of  England,  with 
one  heart,  will  abhor  it,  and  with  one 
voice  will  dissolve  it. "—But,  enemy  as  I 
am  to  slavery— and  nothing  human  shall 
win  roe  or  drive  me  to  be  any  thin^  else 
than  a  foe  to  slavery — I  am  not  for  its 
rapid  and  terrible  overthrow ;  and,  there- 
fore,  I  raise  my  voice  in  this  House, 
warning  the  planters,  that  if  they  repeat 
these  outrages — that  if  they  will  link  per- 
secution to  slavery— slavery,  which  al- 
ready totters,  will  /all. 

The  original  motion,  and  also  the 
amendment,  were  then,  with  the  leave  of 
the  House,  withdrawn,  and 

It  was  resolved,  neroine  contradicente, 

'<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  represent  to  his  Majesty, 
that  this  House,  having  taken  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  papers  laid 
before  them,  relating  to  the  demolition  of 
the  Methodist  chapel  in  Barbadoes,  deem 
it  their  duty  to  declare,  that  they  view 
with  the  utmost  indignation  that  scan- 
dalous and  daring  violation  of  the  law ; 
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and  having  teeo  with  great  taliafaction' 
the  instrQQtioDf  which  have  been  sent  out 
by  his  insjesty's  Secretary  orState  to  the 
governor  of  Barbadoes,  to  ^prevent  a  re- 
currence of  similar  outrages,  they  humbly 
assure  his  Majesty  of  their  readiness  to 
concur  in  every  measure  which  his  Ma- 
jesty may  deem  necessary  for  securing 
ample  protection  and  religious  toleration 
to  all  his  Majesty'^  subjects  in  that  part  of 
hia  Msjesty*s  dominions.'' 

RioisTRY  OF  Ships'  Bkll — Combi<* 
NATION  OF  Workmen.]  Mr.  Huskisson 
moved  the  third  reading  of  this  bill ;  and 
*  then  proceeded tostate,  that  hehadaclause 
to  propose  by  way  of  rider.  By  the  law 
of  this  country  at  present,  no  British  ship 
could  be  repaired  except  in  the  ports  of 
this  country,  unless  the  owner  could  show 
that  the  ship  had  met  with  some  accident 
which  rendered  the  repairs  in  a  foreign 

Sort  necessary ;  and  then,  so  jealous  had 
een  the  law  on  this  subject,  that  be  was 
only  to  have  repairs  done  to  a  certain 
amount  per  ton.  At  presentg  in  xonse* 
quence  of  a  combination  among  the  ship- 
wrights, carpenters,  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed in  buildingand  repairing  ships,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  any  ship  repaired  in  the 
Thames.  For  several  months  past  there  had 
been  no  work  done  in  the  port  of  London, 
in  consequence  of  those  combinations 
which  had  been  entered  into,  not  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  of  wages,  but  in  reference 
to  the  mode  of  employment.  During  that 
part  of  the  year,  in  which  the  men  were 
most  actively  employed,  the  ships  had 
been  lying  idle  and  going  to  decay,  be- 
cause the  necessary  repairs  could  not  be 
X  procured.  If  these  parties  entered  into 
combinations  with  a  view  of  dictating  to 
the  masters  the  mode  of  employing  their 
capital,  and  of  imposing  a  certain  line  of 
conduct  on  other  shipwrights;  if  they 
listened  to  delegates,  and  had  permanent 
sittings ;  it  was  high  time  to  show  them  the 
folly  of  their  proceedings,  by  enabling  the 
ship-owners  to  procure  those  repairs  for 
their  ships  elsewhere,  which  were  refused 
them  in  London.  That  this  was  not  a 
combination  for  a  rise  of  wases  was  evi- 
dent,  from  the  president  of  the  delegates 
having  told  the  master  ship-wrights,  that 
it  was  a  contest  between  capital  and  phy- 
sical strength,  and  that-  the  latter  must 
succeed.  It  became  the  House,  under 
the^e  circumstances,  to  protect  those  who 
ijvere  suffering-  under  tliis  combination. 
He  should  proposei  then,  to  add  a  clause 
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to  the  bill,  allowing,  for  a  hmited  period, 
ship-ownors  to  ha?e  their^ships  rmasrsd 
in  foreign  norts,  and  it  OHght  be  noped 
that  in  a  abort  time  tbes#  deluded  oMa 
would  see  the  folly  of  their  proceedings* 
and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posing their  best  interests  It  was,  in 
his  opinion,  highly  necessary  that  socnc 
measures  should  be  taken  to  check  tbe 
present  state  of  excited  feeling  and  per- 
verted disposition  of  the  mechanics  or  this 
country,  which  would  otherwise  becosse 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  evils  tbe  cem- 
try  could  suffer.  He  should  propose  bj 
the  clause  therefore,  that  during  the  next 
two  years,  on  any  ship-owner  shoving^ 
satisfactorily,  that  be  could  not  get  his 
•hip  repaired  in  the  port  of  Loodoo, 
owmg  to  a  combination  among  the  ship- 
wrights, it  should  be  lawful  for  the  privj 
council  to  grant  him  pennissioQ  to  gee 
his  ship  repaired  in  foreign  ports.  If 
this  measure  were  adopted,  and  it  was  the 
most  gentle  way  of  dealing  with  these 
deluded  men,  he  did  not  doubt  but  they 
would  soon  become  sensible  of  their  error^ 
and  that  capital  and  industry  would  be 
again  directed  in  the  most  beneficial  man- 
ner,, both  to  them  and  to  the  counter* 
There  was  also  a  combination  smong  the 
seamen  out  of  the  port  of  London,  and 
some  other  ports,  particularly  Newcastle 
and  Shields,  and  he  meant  to  apply  a 
similar  regulation  to  them.  He  was  ooe 
of  the  la«t  men  to  wish  to  infringe  on  tbe 
Navigation  laws,  but,  under  present  cir« 
cumstances,  he  thought  it  was  necessary 
that  a  power  should  be  given  to  the  prify* 
council,  to  allow  ship-ownerstilso  to  man 
their  ships  with  foreign»seamen. 

Mr.  ElUce  entirely  concurred  in  the 
measure  of  the  ri^htiioti.  gentleman,  but 
he  regretted  that  it  was  not  carried  further. 
He  could  not  understand,  why  a  ship- 
owner should  not,  at  all  times,  be  albwed 
to  have  his  ship  repaired,  at  the  cheapest 
place. 

Mr.  Robertson  opposed  the  measure. 
The  House  was  about  to  give  up  our 
Navigation  laws,  and  sacrifice  our  mari- 
time superiority,  because  some  of  our 
people  combined,  and  it  did.  not  ^  know 
now  to  put  a  stop  to  this  combination* 
He  had  always  opposed  the  measures  of 
ministers;  for  he  foresaw  they  would 
lead  to  discontent.  ,  They  had  thrown 
open  our  trade,  and  had  allowed  ships  to 
come  here  with  cargoes,  and  afterwards 
to  engage  in  our  trade.  The  people  of 
this  country  saw  the  cheaper  labour  of 
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the  continent  poured  in  oti  them.  They 
could  not  lire  as  M^e  people  on  tbe  contf* 
B^nt  lived.  They  wanted  more  comforts 
and  higher  wages ;  and  they  entered  into 
cxMobinations  to  obtain  those  higher  wages. 
If  we  now  employed  foreign  shipwrights 
And  seamen,  we  should  drive  our  own  men 
away  to  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  to 
America.  In  his  opinion,  every  branch 
of  industry  in  this  country  ought  to  be 
protected.  The  House  would  not  do  this, 
and  proposed  rather  to  grind  and  oppress 
the  people.  The  tvade  of  the  country 
was  going  to  decay,  under  the  new  regu- 
lations of  his  majesty's  ministers.  He 
would  put  down  combinations;  but  he 
would  not  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
foreign  seamen,  to  the  ruin  of  our  mari- 
time superiority. 

.  Mr.  Hume  thought  the  hon.  member 
oompletely  misunderstood  the  nature  of 
the  measure.  Nobody  in  that  House  wish- 
ad  to  reduce  the  pittance  of  the  labourer. 
When  individuals  interfered  to  prevent 
other  persons  from  taking  work,  or  follow- 
rng  their  own  inclination,  the  law  should 
give  them  protection. 

Mr.  Briht  contended,  that  this  clause 
introduced  an  entire  new  principle  into 
our  law,  and  wished  it  should  be  post- 
poned, and  made  the  subject  of  a  separate 
measure. 

The  clause  was  agreed  to,  and  the  bill 
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Equitable  Loan  Bill.^  Lord  Dacre 
moved  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, 
t  The  Lord  ChanGdlar^  in  opposing  the 
motion,  said,  be  did  so  without  the  slight- 
est intention  of  castmg  any  imputation 
on  the  persons  who  composed  this  com- 
pany ;  many  of  whom  he  knew  were  highly 
respectable.  The  'learned  lord  then  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  the  company  was 
instituted  on  unfair  pretensions.  It  was 
proposed,  that  it  should  lend  on  pledges 
sums  under  \Qi.  at  a  lower  interest  than 
the  pawnbrokers.  Now,  as  the  number  of 
persons  composing  the  company  might 
amount  to  about  7,000,  was  it  fair  that  a 
body  so  constituted  should  compete  with 
individuals?  The  result  would  be  a 
monopoly,  the  establishment  of  which 
could  not  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
pul^lic;  This  company  might  lend  at 
a  low  interest,  all  competitors  were  driven 
out  of  the  fiiaiketf  and  then  do  as  they 


pleased.  The  power  of  suing  the  clerk 
was  no  advantage  to  the  public.  If  a 
judgment  was  got  against  the  clerk  in  a 
civil  action,  and  he  could  not  pay,  was 
the  prosecutor  to  proceed  against  all  the 
7,000  partners?  If  a  criminal  action 
might  be  successful  against  the  clerk, 
those  who  had  the  option  of  bringing.it 
were  placed  in  the  difficulty  of  either 
punishing  the  innocent,  or  of  abstaining 
from  seeking  any  redress  whatever.  For 
the  encouragement  of  companies  of  this 
kind  it  woulo^  |>erhaps  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  repeal  the  act  of  Geo.  1st,  called 
the  <<  bubble  act ;''  but,  if  that  were  done, 
he  should  not  much  care,  for  he  could 
tell  their  lordships'  that  there  was  hardly 
any'thmg  in  that  act  which  was  not 
punishable  by  the  common  law.  The 
learned  lord  re-stated  the  opinions  he  had 
at  different  times  in  that  House,  as  well 
as  in  the  court  of  Chancery,  delivered  on 
the  subject  of  joint-stock  companies,  and 
concluded  by  moving,  that  the  bill  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  three  months. 

Lord  Dacre  said,  that  as  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bill,  surely,  to  lend  small  sums 
under  10^  at  an  interest  of  20  per  cent 
less  than  that  charged  by  the  pawnbrokers 
was  of  iuelf  a  benefit  to  the  country.  He 
contended,  that  the  lord  chance])or  had 
not  taken  a  correct  view  of  the  preamble 
of  the  bill.  It  embraced  not  only  pawn- 
brokerinff,  but  also  advances  on  goods 
and  profits.  Tbe  learned  lord  h^d  also 
overlooked  the  effect  of  certain  clauses  in 
the  bill,  which  made  every  member  of 
the  company  liable  in  person  as  well  as 
in  purse.  It- had  been  admitted  by  the 
learned  lord,  that  the  bill  had  been  drawa 
by  an  able  hand ;  and  he  had  tlie  opinion 
or  an  authority,  only  second  to  the  learned 
lord,  that  it  contained  nothing  that  could 
be  legally  objected  to.  The  bill  was 
calculated  to  afford  great  benefit  to  the 
country ;  and  it  would  therefore,  be  mat- 
ter of  deep  regret  to  him,  if  it  should  be 
rejected. 

Tbe  House  then  divided:  For  the 
third  reading ;  Content  14;  Not  content 
27 ;  Majority  against  the  bill  Id. 
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Conduct  of  Mr.  Kbnrick,  in  the" 
Case  of  Canfor.^     The  order  of  the 
day  being  read,  for  taking  into  considera- 
tion' the  petition  of  Martin  Money  Canfor, 
presented  on  the  Hth  [see  p.  1143]^  the 
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House  resolved  itself  ioto  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  Mr.  R.  Gordon  in  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Gurney  and  Mr.  Bolland 
appeared  at  the  bar,  as  counsel  for  Mr. 
Keorick. 

Martin  Money  Canfor  was  called  in ;  and 
examined  as  follows. 

Mr.  Daman, — ^In  the  course  of  last  summer, 
were  you  a  fanner  at  Charlwood  in  Surrey  ? — 
Yes. 

Did  tou,  in  the  June  of  that  year,  lose  any 
i^eep  that  were  feeding  on  Charlwood  Com- 
mon ? — I  lost  some  in  May.    About  twenty. 

Was  there  a  ram  among  them? — ^There  was. 

Did  you  eommence  a  search  after  the  sheep 
you  had  lost  ? — Yes ;  I  searched  a  whole  week. 

Did  you  find  them  at  length  ? — Yes ;  at  a 
place  called  Westwood  Common.  [The  wit- 
ness was  informed  that  he  must  not  refer  to 
the  printed  petition  in  his  hand,  in  the  answers 
he  gave  to  tne  questions  proposed  to  him.] 

How  hv  is  that  from  Charlwood  Cpmmon  f 
— It  may  be  five,  or  it  may  be  six  miles. 

Did  you  find  the  ram  among  the  rest  ? — No. 
I  found  six  ewes  and  five  lambs. 

Were  they  marked  in  any  particular  manner? 
-r-They  were.  It  was  a  mark  I  had  made  up 
with  a^  composition  of  gas-tar,  gas-pitch,  and 
salt  grease. 

.  Is  that  an  unusual  mode  of  marking  sheep  ? 
—Very. 

Did  you  ever  know  sheep  so  marked  before  ? 
—Never. 

Did  you  find  the  ram  afterwards? — Ohl 
yes. 

Was  that  marked  in  the  same  manner?— 
Yes. 

Where  did  you  find  the  ram  ? — In  a  fold 
along  with  some  more  sheep  in  a  field  that 
belonged  to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Beale  or  his 
mother,  I  cannot  say  which. 

When  you  found  the  ram,  had  it  the  fleece 
on,  or  had  it  been  shorn  ? — It  was  shorn. 
•  Was  it  shorn  when  you  lost  it  ? — No. 

Did  you  see  William  Beale  after  you  had 
found  your  ram  in  his  fold  ?— 'Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  any  thing  about  your  ram  ? 
—I  asked  him  where  he  got  that  ram  from  ; 
he  was  some  time  before  he  would  tell  me  ;  at 
last  I  said,  "  Did  not  you  have  this  ram  from 
Westwood  Common?"  and  he  admitted  that 
he  had.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  sold  his 
wool ;  he  said,  he  had  nbt ;  I  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  would  produce  the  fleece  off  that  ram, 
he  said,  no. 

Did  you  require  him  to  give  up  possession 
of  the  ram  ? — Yes. 

Did  he  do  so  ?— No. 

Did  he  say  how  he  had  come  by  it  ? — He  said 
he  had  taken  it  off  Westwood  Common,  think- 
ing it  was  his.  I  asked  him  whether  it  had  not 
got  a  black  smudge  mark  on  the  right  side. 

Was  that  a  description  of  the  mark  upon 
l^our  ram  ?— It  was ;  and  he  said  it  had. 
Were  any  of  his  sheep  marked  ifi  that 
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mamier?-— Oh  no:  nor  any  body's  else  bat, 
mine. 
In  consequence  of  his  not  jiving  up  this 


ram,  did  you  ask  to  see  the  fleece  ?- 

sure  of  the  ram,  and  I  asked  after  the  fleece.- 

Did  he  give  you  the  fleece  ?*— No,  not  then. 

He  refused  ?— Oh  yes. 

In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  inquire  for. 
the  magistrate  ? — Yes,  I  did.  I  was  referred 
to  one  Mr.  Kenrick. 

Did  you  know  Mr.  Kenrick  before  ? — No. 

Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  that  yoa 
went  to  his  house  ? — On  a  Monday  rooming. 

Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month?— 
No.  I  know  ;it  was  in  June.  It  might  be 
one,  or  it  might  be  two  o'dodc,  b«t  eoentry 
clocks  vary  so. 

Whom  did  yon  see  there  ? — ^I  saw  a  gentle- 
man there ;  I  found  afterwards  that  hia  name 
was  Adams. 

Was  he  Mr.  Kenrick's  butler  ?— Yes.  ^ 

Did  you  tell,  him  what  vou  came  about? — ^I 
told  him  I  wanted  to  see  the  magistrate;  I  bad 
forgotten  the  name.  He  said,  ^^  What  do  yod 
want  ?*'  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  see  the  nagis- 
trate ;  he  said,  '^  What  is  your  business  f "  then 
I  theught  he  was  the  magistrade,  so  I  begui  Vi 
tell,  and  last  of  all  I  asked  him  whether  bia 
name  was  Kenrick  ?  he  said,  ^  Ob,  no,  it  was 
not,  he  was  only  a  servant;"  then  I  reftised  to 
say  any  more  to  him,  and  told  bim  I  wanted  to 
see  the  magistrate ;  he  said,  "  it  was  past  the 
hour  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  doing  business.'*  I  ssdd, 
"  Very  well ;"  then  he  told  me  if  I  told  bim, 
perhap  he  could  assist  me. 

Did  you  tell  him? — ^Yes,  then. 

Did  you  tell  him  the  same  as  you  have  now 
told  this  House,  about  the  loss  of  the  sheep  and 
the  marks  ? — I  was  beginning  to  tell  him  ;  then 
when  I  found  it  was  not  Mr.  Kenrick,  I 
stopped. 

Did  you  afterwards,  when  he  said  yon  might 
tell  him,  tell  him  the  particulars? — ^Yes. 

That  being  done,  were  you  shown  into  Mr. 
Kenrick's  room  ?— I  was,  by  Adams. 

Did  you  then  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  what  yoa 
have  stated  now  ? — ^I  told  him  I  came  there  for 
a  search  warrant,  that  I  had  lost  a  great  imusf. 
sheep,  and  I  had  rode  500  miles  to  find  .thesy 
and  I  had  traced  one  into  the  possession  of  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Beale ;  he  asked  me  a 
great  many  questions  how  I  could  prove  it  to 
be  mine,  and  how  I  could  prove  he  had  taken 
it;  I  told  him  I  had  got  a  chain  of  evidence  to 
prove  that  he  took  it,  and  that  I  had  seen  the 
ram  and  could  swear  to  it,  aod  that  all  I  wanted 
was  a  seard)  warrant  to. search  for  the  fleece, 
in  order  that  I  might  prove  where  I  had  the 
ram ;  that  I  might  prove  it  was  my  property  by 
the  man  of  whom  I  bought  it.  I  told  him  the 
man  would  not  give  up  the  property,  and  that 
I  wanted  a  search  warrant  for  the  fleece. 

Upon  that  application  being  made,  did  Mr, 
Kenrick  proceed  to  write  any  thing  ? — ^Yee. 

While  lie  was  writing,  did  Adams  say  any 
thing  to  him  ? — ^Adams  left  the  room  aod  h« 
came  in  with  a  paper  in  hit  hand.    Kewrich 
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said,  ''what  faav*  you  got  there T  Adans 
said,  **  Sir,  it  is  the  form  of  a  search  warrant.'^ 
Mr.  Kenrick  says, ''  this  note  that  I  am  writing, 
win  answer  the  same  purpose.*'  I  told  him  I 
did  not  come  there  tor  a  note,  that  I  came 
there  for  a  search  warrant,  and  if  I  lost  my 
•roperty  through  that  note,  I  certainly  should 
look  to  him  afterwards;  that^I  should  go  to 
my  solicitor,  Mr.  Burt,  at  Beigate,  and  from 
there  we  must  ffo  to  another  magistrate. 

What  did  Mr.  Kenrick  say  to  that?— He 
flew  into  a  great  passion.  He  ordered  me  to 
leave  the  room,  and  if  I  did  not  go  he  would 
send  for  a  constahle  to  take  me  out.  When  I 
said  I  must  go  to  my  solicitor,  ^  do  not  talk 
to  me  about  solicitors,  or  I  will  hare  nothing 
to  do  with  it«^  I  told  him  then  I  was  Tery 
sorry  to  think  he  should  be  offended  at  what  I 
bad  said,  for  that  I  had  rode  till  the  blood 
nearly  came  through  the  knees  of  my  breeches 
from  ridine'so  far;  that  I  was  sorry  he  should 
be  offended,  and  I  besged  him  then  to  to  on 
his  own  way*  Then  he  finished  this  bit  of 
paper. 

Have  you  got  it  here  ?— I  do  not  know  that 
I  have. 

He  gave  you  a  bit  of  paper?— Yes,  he  gare 
it  to  Adams. 

When  he  had  written  that  note,  did  he  say 
any  thins:  about  the  christian  name  of  Beale  ? 
— Yes,  he  asked  the  christian  name  of  Beale, 
and  Adams  says,  ^'  the  name  of  ours  is  James, 
and  the  one  charged,  I  think,  is  William.'' 

When  you  had  got  your  note,  was  any  thing 
said  about  a  constable? — Mr.  Kenrick  told 
Adams  to  give  it  to  me,  and  that  I  might  take 
a  constable  with  me ;  and  then,  before  the  note 
was  put  into  my  hands,  he  said,  "  Oh !  a  con- 
stable is  unnecessary,  you  may  tstke  it  yourself." 

Did  you  then  take  the  note  to  W.  Beale  ? — 
Yes ;  I  took  it  to  his  mother's  house. 

Did  you  find  him  there  ? — ^No,  I  did  not ;. 
then,  as  I  could  not  find  him,  I  madf  sure  of 
the  ram.  I  put  him  into  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
Nash,  the  next  field  to  his,  may  be  next  but  one 
or  so.  After  I  had  taken  the  ram,  in  going 
home  I  stopped  to  bait  my  horse  at  a  public 
house,  and  while  I  was  there  who  should  come 
in  but  this  Beale.  I  offered  him  the  note ;  I 
said,  ''  here  is  a  note  from  Mr.  Kenrick,"  he 
said  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.r  I 
asked  him  if  he  would  produce  the  fieece,  he 
told  me  he  would  not ;  I  said,  I  thouf^t  Mr. 
Kenrick  was  a  great  friend  of  his. 

•  Did  he  then  refuse  to  give  up  the  fleece  ? — 
Yes ;  I  told  him  I  had  taken  the  ram,  and  he 
swore  that  he  would  go  and  take  it  again,  for  I 
never  should  have  the  ram,  and  that  he  never 
would  produce  the  fleece;  that  was  said  in  the 
presence  of  twa  or  thiee  peopku 

After  that,  did  yoa  go  before  Mr.  Buigees, 
another  n»agistrate  ?---^This  was  the  Moqday 
that  I  was  along  with  Mr.  Kenrick;  on  the 
Tuesday  I  went  off  to  another  magistrate. 

How  near  does  he  live  to  Mr.  Kenrick  ? — ^I 
suppose  about  three  miles. 

YoQwent  borne  that  nigfaif^Yes;  Isaw 


Bed*  at  Reiflate  on  the  Tuesday,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  had  brought  the  fleece  with  him,  be- 
fore a  person  of  the  name  of  Cutler;  he  said, 
he  had  not,  nor  he  never  would ;  Mr.  Cuder 
said,  Canfor,  this  looks  bad,  do  not  drop  the 
business. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Burgess  f — Yes. 

Did  you  apply  to  him  for  a  warrant?— I 
did. 

Did  he  grant  yon  one  ?-^No. 

Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  declining  U$ 
act  ? — He  was  going  on  very  well  till  I  told 
him  I  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Kenrick. 

What  did  he  say  then?— He  said,  oh  I  he 
was  very  sorry  I  had  not  come  to  him  in  the 
first  plaice ;  if  I  had,  he  would  have  attended 
to  it,  but  it  would  not  be  behaving  like  a  geon 
tlenan  if  he  interfered,  as  Mr.  Kenrick  had 
charged  a  man  with  felony. 

The  note  mentioned  the  charge  of  felony, 
did  it?— It  did ;  when  he  saw  that  he  refused 
to  go  on,  he  said  it  was  a  charoe  of  felony, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  handsome  in  bin 
to  go  on  vnth  the  business ;  that  it  would  not 
be  behaving  like  a  gentleman ;  I  told  h^m  that 
I  had  been  riding  500  miles.  He  recommended 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick  again. 

Did  you  go  there  again  ? — Yes ;  on  the  Wed- 
nesdav  morning. 

Did  you  see  Adams  again? — No;  I  saw 
Beale  first,  in  the  grounds  along  vrith  his  bro- 
ther, Kenrick's  bailiff. 

You  saw  the  two  brothers  together  in  Mr« 
Kenrick's  grounds  ? — ^Yes. 

Did  you  tell  him  what  you  came  for? — Yes'; 
I  asked  Beale  whether  he  had  brought  the 
fleece ;  he  said,  no;  and  he  snapped  his  fingers 
and  said,  |^o  on,  I  will  see  it  out  wiUi  you,  and 
made  a  kind  of  laugh. 

Did  you  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick's  house  ? — Yes. 

Did  you  then  see  Adams  again? — I  did^ 
He  asked  me  what  I  came  for;  and  I  told  hin^ 
I  came  about  this  business  of  Beale's.  Hq 
said  he  had  orders  from  Mr.  Kenrick,  that  if  I 
came,  he  was  to  say  I  was  to  go  about  my 
business.  Then  he  said,  "  Mr.  B^le  bas  b^en 
here,  and  says,  it  is  to  be  left  to  Mr.  Nash  and 
Mr«  Cutler  to  settle."  I  told  him  that  J  knew 
nothing  about  it.  He  says,  "  will  you  call 
Beale ;"  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  that  I  bad 
any  business  to  run  backwards  and  forwards ; 
that  I  had  had  riding  about  enough  ;  he  said, 
*'  I  wish  you  would  go  and  call  him." 

Did  you  ?— Yes. 

Did  Beale  say  it  was  to  be  left  to  reference? 
— He  came  down  then  to  Adams  and  me;  and 
Adams  says,  *^  how  is  this  Beale  ?"  Beale  says, 
^'  Mr.  Nash  told  me,  in  coming  home  from 
market,  Canfor  would  leave  it  to  him*" 

Who  is  Nash  f-^-He  is  a  land  agent  of  Ken- 
iick*e  I  believe. 

What  passed  more  ? — Beale  said,  he  woiiild 
produce  the  fleece ;  I  said,  '^  then  if  yoM  will 

froduce  the  fleece,  I  will  leave  it  to  fmy  body« 
do  not  csM^  who  it  is;  all  I  want  is  &fi  pro- 
duction of  the  fleece ;"  then  he  agreed  to  pro- 
duce it  before  Mr.  Joseph  Nafh.  .Then  he 
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brought  a  fhend  of  his,  by  the  name  ol  £de, 
vrio  lives  close  by  him, 

Did  Beale  produce  the  fleece  for  Nash  and 
Ede  to  look  at  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  produce  another  fleece  of  your 
sheep? — No,  I  produced  a  mark  ofi"  another 
cheep,  by  their  aesire. 

Did  they  decide  whose  fleece  it  was?  They 
said  it  was  mine. 

Were  they  long  in  deciding  it? — ^Not  after 
I  produced  that ;  but  they  maae  me  go  home, 
1^1  through  such  roads  up  to  the  horse's  belly, 
but  directly  that  the  fleece  was  out  of  the 
sack,  before  it  was  unwound,  I  said,  '^  there  is 
my  mark  here  i^  one  of  them  says,  **  you  must 
be  wrong ;"  when  it  was  unwound,  in  the  room 
of  the  mark  being  in  its  proper  place,  this 
mark  was  pulled  au  to  pieces,  and  put  into  the 
band,  which  is  the  thing  they  tie  round  the 
fleece,  I  saw  my  mark  outside,  tpd  said  ^Mhat 
is  my  mark.'' 

Did  you  go  home  to  fetch  another  mark? — 
They  said  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  decide, 
though  it  looked  queer,  without  their  seeing 
another. 

Did  you  go  and  fetch  another? — ^I  went  part 
of  the  way,  and  then  I  sent  a  lad  to  cut  ano- 
Uier  ofi*. 

Did  you  produce  that  which  was  cut  off? — 
Yes. 

And  they  decided  the  fleece  was  yours  ? — 
Yes.  Thev  wrote  two  notes,  saying  they  were 
satisfied  the  sample  fetched  by  me,  corres- 
ponded with  the  fleece  produced  by  Beale. 

When  they  had  done  this,  did  you  go  to 
Mr.  Kenrick's  with  the  fleece,  the  ram,  and 
those  notes  ? — I  did. 

Were  you  shown  into  the  room? — ^I  took 
those  notes  of  Nash  and  Ede  with  me,  and  I 
saw  Adams  again.  Adams  asked,  **  Well, 
what's  the  matter  now  ?"  I  told  him  I  was 
come  to  prove  to  Mr.  Kenrick  tliat  I  had  not 
applied  tnere  without  a  just  cause,  and  that  I 
had  brought  two  notes  to  shew  him ;  and  I 
gave  him  the  two  notes ;  he  took  them  away 
somewhere,  and  in  the  course,  perhaps,  of  five 
minutes  or  more,  he  comes  and  says,  **  Canfor, 
you  are  wanted,"  and  then  away  I  go  with 
him. . 

Where  to? — Down  into  K^nrick's  house; 
then,  when  I  got  into  the  parlour,  he  said  to 
Adams,  ^  Shut  the  door :"  he  said,  first  of  all, 
<<  Where  is  that  note  I  wrote ;"  I  told  him  it 
was  in  my  pocket:  he  says,  *^  then  deliver  it 
up :"  I  said,  **  Sir,  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  it, 
or  I  will  let  you  have  it  to  Iook  at,  if  you  will 
give  it  me  back  again." 

What  did  he  say? — ^He  said,  ^  Adams,  shut 
the  door.'» 

Did  Adams  do  so?— He  did.  Then  he  $aid, 
'*  Now  Adams,  I  appoint  you  a  special  constat 
ble,  ^ou  take  and  search  him  for  the  note.'' 

Did  Adams  proceed  to  search  you? — ^He 
eame  up  to  me  for  to  search  me,  but  I  would 
not  be  searched  by  him,  and  I  told  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, at  his  peril  to  seaich  me. 

What  was  done  upon  that  ?— Then  there  I 
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How  came  you  to  remain  there  ? — Becdusd 
Adams  was  at  the  door,  and  Kenrick  went  and 
shut  down  the  window.  Then  Kenrick  wanted 
the  note,  and  I  said,  no,  I  should  keep  it. 
Then  he  says  to  Adams,  **  Send  for  the  consta- 
ble of  the  parish."  After  a  good  long  while  I 
was  there,  and  by  and  by  a  constable  came ; 
but,  however,  while  they  were  gone  for  the 
constable,  I  wanted  a  pen  and  ink  to  take  « 
copy  of  it,  but  Mr.  Kenrick  would  not  let  me 
have  a  pen  and  ink.  Paper  I  had  got  in  my 
pocket,  but  he  would  not  let  me  have  pen  andf 
mk.  When  the  constable  came  into  the  room^ 
Mr.  Kenriclc  says,  ^  Constable,  there  is  your 
prisoner,"  pointing  to  me ;  so  the  man  looked 
and  stared  some  little  time,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it.  Mr.  Kenrick  says,  in  a 
tremendous  passion.  "  Constable,  cw  your 
duty,  take  and  search  him,  for  a  note  he  has 
got."  He  told  me  it  was  Batdielor;  and  I 
asked  him  whether  he  was  the  constable  of  the 
parish,  and  he  said  he  was,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve he  shewed  me  his  staff. 

Did  you  say  any  thing  when  he  said  he  vra* 
the  constable  ? — ^No ;  I  said  if  it  is  so,  it  most 
be  so. 

Did  you  give  back  the  note  ? — ^No,  he  took , 
it  fix)m  me ;  he  unbuttoned  me ;  and  I  held 
out  my  pocket-book,  and  he  selected  this  note 
from  amongst  different  papers  iu  my  pockeC  * 
When  he  had  got  the  note,  Mr.  Kenrick  said^ 
''  Now,  constable,  take  that  Aeece." 

Did  he  take  it?~He  did.  Then  he  said  I 
might  go  about  my  business,  but  I  would  not 
go  until  the  fleece  was  sealed  up.  I  woald 
not  go  until  the  constable  gave  me  a  note, 
saying  he  had  searched  me  by  order  of  Mr. 
Kenrick ;  then  I  left  directly. 

Did  you  bring  an  action  afterwards  against 
Mr.  Kenriok  for  this  ?— Yes,  directlv. 

It  stood  for  trial  at  the  last  assizes  for  Surrey  ? 
—It  did. 

Was  there  a  compromise  made? — There 
was. 

Five  pounds  damages,  and  all  costs  ? — ^AIl 
expenses  that  I  had  been  at,  as  weU  as  all  loss 
I  had  been  at  in  the  business,  was  to  be  made 
good  to  me. 

Those  damages  and  costs  have  been  paid 
you? — ^No ;  not  my  expenses  that  I  had  been 
at  in  the  loss  of  time.  .     '       . 

Not  the  expense  of  following  ud  the  sheep  f 
— ^No :  nor  travelling  to  town,  ana  bein^  away 
,from  home ;  I  had  a  stack  of  hay  that  was 
worth  more  than  a  100/.  completely  spoiled,  all 
through  Kenridc. 

How  long  were  you  from  home  searching 
for  these  sheep ?-*Altogether  a  fortnight;  it 
was  a  week  beraro  I  got  information. 

Who  was  it  that  proposed  the  compromise 
at  the  assizes? — ^I  cannot  say;  I  was  out  of 
court  at  the  time,  and  I  know  nothitte  about  it/ 
I  believe  Mr.  Guiney  can  give  the  informatioiv 
if  it  is  required. 

Cross-examined  by  Hir.  (TicnMy. 

When  you  applied  to  Mr.  Keiiri<^  for  « 
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.  Maidi  wtifrant,  did  he  ttate  that  he  understood 
Beale  to  he  a  farmer  of  good  character,  and 
not  lULely  either  to  steal  a  sheep  or  make  away 
with  the  fleece  ?— rNo,  <ie)rtainly  not 

When  yon  urged  to  hare  a  search  warrant, 
are  50I1  sure  Mr.  Kenrick  did  not  say  he  did 
not  think  it  a  case  for  a  search  warrant  i — ^To 
be  sure  he  did  not ;  he  said  that  what  he  was 
writing  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  or 
words  to  that  effect. 

Before  you  presented  a  petition  to  this 
House,  did  you  threaten  Mr.  iCenrick  if  more 
money  was  not  paid  you,  you  would  do  any 
thing  to  him  P — Never. 

*  Did  you  threaten  him  that  you  would  '^tackle*' 
him  if  he  did  not  ? — Very  likely ;  I  wrote  to 
the  attorneys  to  know  whether  it  was  Mr.  Ken- 
rick's  desire  or  by  his  wish,  they  had  settled  it 
to  that  I  should  be  at  the  loss  of  150/. 

Mr.  Kenrick  paid  the  costs  f — I  do  not  know 
what  he  paid. 

Do  not  you  know  that  he  paid  above  130/. 
in  costs  ? — He  might,  but  I  know  nothing  of 
that 

You  made  a  further  demand  ? — Certidnly, 
according  to  the  agreement. 

Did  you  not  threaten,  that  if  Mr.  Kenrick 
would  not  pay  that  further  demand,  you  would 
tackle  him  ^ain  ? — ^I  said,  that  if  I  was  to  be  at 
that  loss  I  should  tackle  Mr.  Kenrick  again. 

Examined  by  the  Committee. 

Bv  Mr.  Denman,'^9  that  the  note  given 
you  by  Mr.  Kenrick  ? — [The  same  being  shewn 
to  the  witness.] — ^This  is  the  note  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  gave  to  me  to  take  to  Beale. 

Read  it  ? — *^  These  are  to  request,  you  will 
deliver  to  the  bearer,  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  taken  by  you  from  West- 
wood,  in  order  that  it  may  be  produced  in  evi- 
dence before  me  on  a  charge  or  felony,  or  bring 
it  with  you  to  my  house,  or  show  cause  why 
you  should  not  do  so.  Wm.  Kenrick.^' 

"To  William  Beale.'' 

By  Mr.  Peel. — ^Was  the  ram,  when  you 
found  it,  in  an  open  fold  ?— In  an  open  field ; 
it  was  inclosed  in  a  fold. 

The  fold  was  open  ? — It  was  not  covered  in 
at  the  top.  It  was  along  with  his  sheep  in  a 
fold,  as  that  might  be,  Vith  hurdles  all  round. 

Any  person  passing  by  miffht  at  once  see 
the  ram  ? — Yes^  if  they  would  ride  up  to  that 
part  of  the  field. 

What  reason  had  you  for  going  to  tliat  par- 
ticular field?— I  had  got  some  information 
where  to  go ;  I  had  a  man  that  saw  Beale  take 
it  off  the  common. 

Did  you  mention  that  to  Mr.  Kenrick  P—-X 
told  him  that  I  had  got  a  chain  of  evidence 
that  I  could  bring  it  home  to  him ;  and  that  it 
was  as  clear  as  noon  day. 

How  can  you  say,  that  no  persons  mark  their 
sheep  with  this  composition  but  yourself? — 
There  never  was  in  that  part  of  the  countnr. 

Can  you  undertake  to  say  that? — I  will  go 
so  &r  as  to  defy.you  to  bring  any  one  forward 
to  say^  that  any  one  marked  so;  it  was  not  a 


regular, tilings  at  ah.  :  But  I  can  state  hoWl 
came  to  mark  thcan.so,  if  you  wish  to  knew 
about  it ;  when  I  had  these  twenty  sheep  sent 
home  to  my  house,  we  had  not  got  any  of  our 
regular  pitch  mark  in-  the  house;  they  were 
Welch  sheep,  nineteen  of  Uiem ;  they  are  given 
to  stray*  I  said,  I  will  mark  ihea\  so  that  if 
they  do  go  away  I  shall  be  sure  to  know  them 
again,  and  I  mixed  up  this  composition  for' 
those  sheep,i  because  I  nad  not  any  other  regu* 
lar  composition.. 

It  was  a  composition  you  had  heard  of  be- 
fore as  a  good  composition  ? — ^No,  it  came  into 
my  head ;  it  was  a  thing  that  never  came  into 
any  person's  head  before ;  taking  gas-tar  and 
gas-pitch  and  salt  grease  to  mack  sheep  with. 

Were  the  other  sheep  that  were  in  the  fold 
with  .  the  ram,  shorn  also  ?— *They  were  aU 
shorn. 

How  many  sheep  do  you  think  there  were  ? — 
I  cannot  say,'  whether  there  was  fifty  or  sixty 
or  seventy ;  all  the  notice  I  took  was  of  that 
ram. 

You  found  no  other  of  your  sheep  there  ?— 
No. 

Did  yon  hear  that  the  party  who  stole  the 
ram,  had  found  that  ram  singly? — ^I  never 
heard  that;  only  I  saw  a  man  that  saw  him 
take  it  away. 

Did  he  catch  it  ?— He  and  his  man  took  it'; 
I  suppose  he  must  have  caught  it,  or  he  could 
not  have  taken  it  away. 

How.  did  he  catch  it? — I  cannot  say;  the 
party  who  saw  him  take  it  away  can  explain 
that  best. 

What  was  the  chain  of  evidence  you  had  ?— > 
The  man  that  saw  him  take  the  ram.  The 
man's  name  was  Hugget. 

He  told  you  that  he  saw  Beale  take  the  ram? 
—Yes. 

Did  he  tell  you  whether  the  ram  vras  single 
or  whether  the  others  were  with  it? — ^I  will  tell 
you  all  about  it :  when  I  first  got  information 
of  this  sheep  being  at  Westwood,  awav  I  goes, 
and  the  roads  were  shocking  bad*  In  goide 
up  Westwood-common  I  saw  six  sheep  ana 
five  lambs  of  my  sheep ;  I  got  a-top  of  a  hill 
and  saw  a  little  house  down  in  a  nollow ;  I 
said  I  would  go  down  there,  that  is  a  likely 
place  to  inquire,  and  so  I  went  down ;  this  was 
on  the  Sunday,  about  one  o'clock.  I  saw  a 
man,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  any  sheep 
marked  with  such  ^and  such  marks ;  the  man 
said  yes,  he  had ;  there  had  been  some  lying 
about  for  a  foitnighi  about  the  commons;  I 
said,  '^Have  you  seen  any  thing  of  a  rami 
among  them,  a  South-down  ram,  a  very  hand« 
some  made  one  ?"  "  Yes,"  says  he,  ^  I  did,  but 
that  is  gone,  that  Ram  is  gone."  I  said, 
"Gone!"  "Yes,"  he  said.  I  said,  "Now, 
m^  friend,  will  you  go  along  with  me?"  he 
said  he  was  just  going  to  dinner.  I  said,  "  I 
will  pay  vou  something  better  than  getting  your 
dinner;'  the  man  said,  well  he  would;  then 
off  we  went,  and  when  we  got  on  to  this  com- 
mon, "  Now/'  says  I,  "  my  friend,  if  you  see 
any  dieep  mark^  like  the  ram^  p<nnt  it  out." 
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I  dftresay  thert  tntght  be  «  lliindred  different 
woBxkSf  all  monoe?  of  soHs  on  the  eotnnloii.  I 
had  not  told  him  then  I  had  fmttd  my  sheep 
mk  the  common;  that  I  had  found  elefren 
-sheep  there.  Well,  we  go  along  walking  past 
one  and  past  another,  and  by  and  by  we  came 
up  to  one,  he  said,  **  this  sheep  is  mariLcd  like 
the  ram/'  I  did  not  say  then  it  was  mine ;  he 
goes  a  little  further,  and  b^  and  by  he  comes 
to  another,  and  says,  ''this  sheep  is  marked 
like  the  ram ;  '^  then  says  I,  **  those  are  my 
sheep;  now  who  took  the  ram  P^  then  he  told 
me ;  that  was  exactly  bow  I  found  it  out. 

What  was  the  p4airticular  mark  P — Nothing 
but  a  black  smudged  mark,  no  letters  at  all. 

Did  he  describe  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  ttan  was  taken,  whether  it  was  by 
night  ? — No,  in  the  day  time  I  think ;  in  the 
CTcning. 

And  he  told  you  he  saw  Beale  take  it  away  ? 
<^-Yes,  or  he  could  not  have  told  me  where  to 
go  for  it ;  that  he  saw  the  ram  in  his  posses- 
sion. 

bid  he  tell  yon  that  he  saw  tieale  take  the 
ram  away  ? — He  told  me  he  saw  him  with  the 
ram  in  a  string. 

'  What  was  the  value  of  the  ram? — I  would 
not  hate  taken  any  money  for  hini>  for  I  had 
him  on  purpose  to  breed  from;  the  value  of 
him  might  be  five  and  forty  or  fifty  shillings. 

You  explained  to  Adams  that  Heale  was  the 
person  whom  you  charged  ? — I  told  him  that 
was  the  man  by  the  name  of  Beale. 

Did  Adams  know  that  Beale  was  the  mctm 
you  charged  when  he  ))rou^ht  a  search  warrant 
to  Mr.  Kenrick  ? — I  cannot  say  that 
'  By  the  Attorney  OeneraL^^bid  you  uentioB 
to  Mr.  Kenrick  that  you  had  seen  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Hugget^  who  had  seen  Beale  lead  away 
this  ram  from  the  common  by  a  string  ? — Cer- 
tainly not,  he  did  not  go  into  the  detail  of 
hcta;  I  told  him  I  had  a  chain  of  evidence ; 
AiEt  I  had  clear  proof  he  had  taken  my  pro-* 
jperty ;  that  I  had  been  to  his  fold  and  I  had 
Seen  the  ram. 

You  did  not  state  the  chain  of  evidence  or 
mention  the  name  of  Hngget? — I  cannot  say 
that  I  did ;  I  do  not  know  whether  I  knew  the 
man's  name  then. 

Did  you  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  you  had  seen  any 
man  thsA  had  seen  Beale  leaa  away  the  sheep 
with  a  string  ?— I  cannot  say  whether  I  did  or 
not  at  thai  time  ;^  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  told 
him  I  had  a  chain  of  evidence  against  the 
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You  were  satisfied,  firom  the  description 
Beale  gave  you  of  the  mark,  that  it  was  your 
markf — Certainly. 

f  And  you  told  Mr.  Kenrick  what  the  mark 
was  ? — ^Ycs. 

Did  not  Mr.  Kenrick  tell  you,  ''Beale  is  a 
very  respectable  man,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will 
come  when  he  is  called  for  ? — ^No,  he  did  not.'' 

Did  he  not  tell  you  this  was  a  subject  for  a 
civil  action  ? — No  such  thing. 

Did  not  Beale  say  that  it  wis  his  sheep?-— 
At  first  he  did;  and  stack  to  it. 


He  said  the  first  time  that  it  inm  hb  mm  f— 
Yes,  and  the  seoend  too. 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  he  insisted  it 
was  his  ram? — I  said  he  refused  to  produce  die 
fleece. 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  he  said  it  was 
his  ram? — Certainly,  he  claimed  it 

And  that  he  described  the  matks  on  die 
fleece  just  as  you  had  described  them? — I 
asked  him  whether  the  ra:m  he  took  had  not 
this  particular  marie,  and  he  said  it  had,  and 
that  he  thought  it  was  his  ram,  and  that  sonse- 
body  else  had  taken  it,  and  marked  it  afresh. 

Tiiat  you  told  Mr.  Kenrick  N-I  cannot  ny 
whether  I  did  or  not. 

Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick,  he  claimed 
it  as  his  ram  ? — No. 

I  thought  you  stated,  that  you  had  told  Mr. 
Kenrick  all  which  had  passed  between  you  and 
Beale  ?— No. 

How  came  you,  when  applying  for  a  seardi- 
warrant,  not  to  tell  him  all  which  had  passed  f 
— He  asked  me  a  hundred  and  fidfty  questions, 
and  I  told  him  all  he  asked  me. 

He  asked  those  questions  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  it  was  your  property  or 
Beide's  ? — ^I  do  not  know  what  was  his  reason  ; 
I  told  him  I  had  evidence  to  prove  it  was  mine^ 
and  that  I  could  prove  whom  I  bonght  it  of. 

Did  you  not  tell  him  alifo,  that  Beale  said  H 
was  his? — ^He  said  it  was  his;  Beale  ssdd  he 
took  it  through  a  mistake. 

When  did  he  tell  you  that;  that  .was  after* 
wMs,  was  it  not  ?— That  he  thought,  aA  the  thne 
when  I  applied  to  him,  that  somebody  had 
marked  it  a-fresh. 

Did  not  he  insist  upon  it  as  his  property  } — 
He  said  it  was  his. 

Was  it  not  referred  to  Mr.  Nash,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  whose  property  it  was  ?— 
Not  by  me ;  not  tin  I  was  forced  to  it. 

Who  appointed  Bin  Nash  ? — I  believe  Adams 
or  Beale. 

Who  named  Mr.  Ed6  f— 'Who  named  Mr. 
Sde ;'  this  Beale  brought  him  with  him  ;  hot 
he  was  not  named  at  all ;  his  name  was  not 
mentioned  at  Kenrick's. 

How  camie  it  to  be  referred  to  him  ?-^  When 
Beale  went  home  to  fetdi  this  fleece,  he 
brought  a  friend  with  him';  and  this  fiiend 
turned  out  to  be  Mr.  Joseph  Ede. 

It  Uras  reftsrred  to  those  two  persons,  to  de* 
termine  whose  property  it  was  P — ^tt  was  re- 
ferred, to  see  whether  ft  was  my  fleece  or  not. 

By  Mr.  SroHghmu — What  did  Hogget  tenyov 
he  \md  seen  Beale  do  widi  the  sheep  f — ^Inal 
he  had  seen  him  take  it. 

You  were  understood  to  say,  he  had  seen  it 
with  a  string  ? — ^Yes. 

Not  that  he  had  seen  him  take  it,  but  that  be 
had  seen  him  with  it  f— That  he  had  seen  hhtt 
go  oast  a  public-house. 

He  did  not  say  he  saw  him  take  it  oft  the 
common ;  but  that  he  saw  him  pass  a  pubHe- 
house  ? — ^Just  so. 

Did  you  see  any  of  Beale*s  sheep  P— Yes. 

What  had  mark  theyP— Those  I  saw  haA 
no  mark  at  all;  they  were  sbeaiedt 
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.  Yours  bad  no  maik  only  a  splaahlr-No^  a 
kind  of  a  smudge. 

•  You  have  said,  you  told  Mr.  Beale  when  you 
had  some  conversation  with  him,  that  yon  be- 
lieved Mr.  Kenrick  was  a  great  friend  of  his  ? 
— ^Yes ;  I  said  to  Beale»  when  I  showe4  him 
the  note;  I  tendered  him  Mr.  Kenrick's  note 
and  he  refused  to  take  it ;  I  said  **  Beale,  I 
consider  Mr.  Kenrick  to  be  a  great  friend  of 
youKS^  or  you  would  have  been  in  a  teiy  auk^ 
ward  situation.'' 

What  did  Beale  say  to  that?— He  said  he 
did  not  care  a  damn  for  Kenrick  and  me;  but 
that  he  would  never  give  np  the  fleece. 

Aad  he  contended  it  was  his  own  P — Yes. 

And  you  told  Mr.  KenridL  that  ? — ^I  did  not 
see  Mr.  Kenrick  after  I  got  the  note. 

Yoo  saw  him  after  you  had  seen  Beale  the 
first  time,  did  not  you?— Yes,  after  the  Sun- 
day. 

On  that  Sunday  Beale  maintained  the  sheep 
to  he  his  and  the  fleece  to  be  his  ? — ^Yes. 

And  you  told  Mr.  Kenrick  that  ? — ^Yes. 

That  he  said  it  viras  his,  and  he  would  not 
give  it  up? — ^Yes ;  and  that  I  wanted  asearcb- 
warrant  to  search  his  premises  as  it  was  my 

Eroperty ;  if  he  had  given  it  u{>,  I  should  not 
Eive  wanted  to  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick's. 

By  Mr.  M«  A.  7i^.— Did  not  Adams 
oome  into  the  room  with  a  search-warrant 
which  Adams  had  written  out  for  Mr.  Kenrick 
to  sign  ?— Adams  left  the  room,  and  came  in 
with  a  pnatedpaper ;  Mr.  Kenrick  says,  ^  What 
have  you  got  there  }^  he  said,  ^^Sir,  it  is  the 
form  of  a  search-wanant;"  liLr.  Kenrick  said, 
**  this  note  I  am  vmting  will  answer  tiie  pur« 
pose,''  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Did  Adams,  upon  your  stating  that  you 
wished  for  a  seardi-warrant,  give  you  any 
paper  yourself  to  sign^  stating  the  complaint  f 
— No,  he  did  not. 

Did  Mr.  Kenrick  ask  yo«  to  sign  any  paper? 
"— No^  he  did  not. 

Did  you  teU  Mr.  Kenrick  you  actually  came 
for  a  search-warrant  f — Certainly ;  I  went  there 
for  nothing  else* 

That  yon  came  for  a  search-warrant  against 
Bea»e?— Yea. 

Then  Adams  hrondit  in  a  printed  form  ? — 
Yes. 

It  wa»  tiien  that  Mr.  Kenrick  said  a  note 
wenkL  do  as  well  ? — ^Yes. 

By  Sir  JR.  WiUon. — After  you  had  made 
Beale  acquainted  with  vour  intention  to  charge 
him  with  a  felony,  might  he  not  have  destroyed 
that  mark  by  which  you  proved  the  felony,  if 
he  had  been  conscious  of  being  guilty  of  theft  ? 
-—He  had  destroyed  it;  I  mean  to  say,  ht  had 
ptltoditalLtfl^irtecda. 

By  tfa»  aoMbof^GmtnL-^o^  hav»  said 
that  Me.  Nasitis  land  agent  to  Mr.  Kenridc; 
n.  not  he  a  very  respeotidble  fiumar  in  tfrat 
IMgUxnirbood  ?->^A  very  raspeotabU-  man 
indiied^ 

Is  he  not  genswiiBy  pmpieyeA  at »  rtftwft  oo 
wA^tKtm  amai^  be»pae»  fonMis  snd  gsMtle- 
Meo  in.  that  iian|fai>oiiiiMod?^t  it  th»CistMd 
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of  that  part  of  the  country  for  Mr.  Nash 
and  Mr.  Cutler  generally  to  settle  things. 

After  you  had  got  the  fleece  of  your  ram^ 
what  was  the  occasion  of  going  to  Mr.  Kenrick 
the  lust  time  ? — ^To  prove  to  him  that  I  had 
not  applied  vrithout  a  just  cause  before. 

Havmg  got  your  fleece  and  vour  ram,  yoi^ 
did  not  go  the  last  time  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  to 
insult  him  ? — I  did  not. 

I  take  for  granted  you  did  not  say  any  thing 
to  him  flippant  or  rude  in  your  manner? 
-T-Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  your  habit  to  express  yourself  in 
that  vray? — ^As  to  habit,  I  express  myself  in 
the  best  way  I  can. 

You  have  told  us  Mr.  Kenrick  got  into  a 
great  passion ;  had  you  said  any  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  irritating  Mr.  Kearick  ? — I  said  no 
more  than  this,  that  I  would  not  be  searched 
hy  Adams. 

Before  the  search  was  proposed,  had  you,  in 
language  or  in  manner,  done  any  thing  to 
irritate  Mr.  Kenrick  ?-^Never ;  there  was  not 
time ;  I  did  not  expect  I  vras  going  before  Mr4 
Kenrick.  I  sent  those  notes  in  by  Adams^ 
and  I  had  no  more  idea  that  I  was  goiufp 
before  Mr.  Kenrick,  than  that  I  was  coming 
to  this  House. 

By  Mr.  Gotdbum. — How  came  you  to  have 
sheep  on  Westwood-common  P — ^That  I  do 
not  know,  that  is  what  I  want  to  And  out. 

By  Mr.  Peel. — When  Beale  produced  the 
fleece,  you  had  no  doubt  w^hatever  it  was  the 
fleece  of  your  ram  f — ^I  knew  it  was  my  fleece, 
he  said  it  was  from  that  ram. 

He  did  not  make  any  attempt  whatever  te 
bring  forward  any  other  fleecer— No,  he  only 
produced  that. 

By  Mr.  W.  Lamb, — How  came  you  to  pe« 
tition  the  House  of  Commons  upon  this  sub- 
ject ? — ^There  was  no  other  olace  I  could  ap^ 
ply  to  that  I  knew ;  I  had  done  every  thing  ; 
I  had  brought  him  to  a  court  of  justice,  and 
he  had  pleiuied  guilty  to  the  charge  I  had  laid 
against  him,  and  there  was  no  other  place 
where  I  could  get  protection ;  I.  did  it  to  let 
the  country  see  that  though  a  man  is  poor,  if 
he  has  got  spirit  and  money,  the  great  will  be 
brought  to  justice  as  well  as  the  poor. 

Did  no  one  advise  you  to  take  this  course  P 
—Not  a  single  soul;  for  my  determinatioa 
always  was,  till  such  time  as  I  had  had 
redress  made  to  me  for  the  ii^ury  I  had  sus- 
tained, that  I  would  follow  Kenridc  up. 

Who  wrote  the  petition  you  presented  te 
the  House  F — ^My  attorney,  Messrs.  Watson 
and  Bcoug^iton  of  Falcon-square. 

He  drew  up  the  petition  according  to  your 
insinuitions^  did  he  r-«-<Certainly. 

Yoe  are  petfoetly  V9rU%  of  the  conteota  of 
ika/t  petkiOn^N-I  ainw 

Are  you  aiwaie  tei  it  is  sfated  in  that  pa.- 
titi6ny  thai  you  preseiiifid  it  en  aooount  of  the 
indignation  yo»  folt  at  the  dday  of  jnttioe? 
--^Certainly. 

Should  you  have  pvasanted  that  petition^  H 
Mi*  K^nockhad  paid  the  demand^  and  ths 
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whole  expenses  after  the  afffair  at  Kingston  ? 
— I  cannot  say.  but  what  I  should  ;  I  never 
promised  Mr.  Kenrick  that  I  would  not,  and 
that  therefore  remained  with  me. 

Should  you  or  notP — I  think  I  should. 

Still  it  is  doubtful? — ^I  should  have  con- 
sidered It ;  I  should  not  have  dropt  it  easy ; 
I  should  not  have  given  it  up  easy. 

Do  you  mean  to  sa^,  that  your  presenting 
this  petition  is  not  entirely  in  consequence  of 
his  not  having  paid  you  your  demand  sub-^ 
sequent  to  that  trial  f — ^o,  I  deny  that  in 
toto. 

Did  you  not  say,  that  when  Mr.  Kenrick 
refused,  you  threatened  that  you  would 'Uackle'' 
htm  ? — All  I  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  it 
was  through  Mr.  Kenrick's  desire  I  was  to  be 
at  the  loss  I  was,  and  if  it  was  Mr.  Kenrick's 
desire,  or  leastwise,  if  his  attorney^  had  acted 
according  to  his  instructions,  I  certunly 
should  tsu:kle  hhn  again. 

Subsequently  to  that  you  gave  instructions 
to  your  attorney,  in  consequence  of  which 
that  petition  was  prepared  ? — ^Then  I  beg  to 
consider  with  myself  that  part  why  I  was  to 
tackle  him. 

In  consequence  of  your  considering  how 
you  were  to  tackle  him,  this  petition  was  pre- 
J>arcd  ?— Yes. 

Therefore,  if  Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  you  the 
money,  you  would  not  have  presented  the 
petition? — ^That  I  cannot  say;  I  never  pro- 
mised that  yet ;  as  for  paying  me,  it  was  no 
more  than  what  he  was  entitled  to  pay  me. 

How  do  you  reconcile  those  two  last  answers, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  money  not  being 
paid,  you  considered  how  you  should  tackle 
him,  but  that  your  presenting  that  petition  had 
Dothing  to  do  with  the  nonpayment  of  the 
money  ? — No  more  it  had ;  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Brougham.'— Did  you  offer  to  make 
a  deposition  to  Mr.  Kenrick  on  oath? — I  did. 
I  told  him  I  had  seen  the  ram,  and  was  come 
there  to  swear  to  it. 

Did  he  reAise  to  examine  you  upon  oath  P 
—He  did  not  say  either  way. 

You  never  prosecuted  Beale  for  a  felony? 
— I  could  not.  Mr.  Kenrick  had  taken  the 
evidence  from  me ;  I  was  obliged  to  promise 
the  man  that  I  would  not  prosecute  nim,  to 
get  the  fleece  from  him. 

It  was  the  promise  prevented  it  ? — ^Yes. 

By  Mr.  Peel, — With  respect  to  the  com- 
promise with  Mr.  Kenriek,'  was  that  by  your 
directions  P — No ;  Mr.  Gumey  can  tell  you  all 
about  that.-^I  was  out  of  court;  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  till  I  came  in. . 

When  you  knew  about  it,  were  you  dissatis- 
fied with  the  amount  you  were  to  receive, 
under  the  compromise  your  counsel  had  made  ? 
^-No ;  or  I  should  not  have  agreed  to  it 

You  agreed  to  receive  5L  r— Yes ;  and  aU 
my  costs  I  had  been  put  to  was  to  be  made 
good  by  him,  that  was  my  instructions  to  my 
counsel,  or  the  case  was  to  go  on ;  Kenrick  had 
•aid  all  along  that  he  would  ruin  me ;  there- 
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fore  I  said  we  will  see  whether  y<m  will  or. 
not. 

What  other  situations  does  Mr.  Keniick 
hold? — He  is  a  judge  in  Wales. 

And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  bringini^ 
this  forward  ?— No,  not  particulariy;  that  was 
to  let  it  be  seen  whether  be  has  done  his  doty 
as  a  magistrate. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  statement,  **  That 
the  petitioner  b  induced  to  consider  an  inTes- 
tigation  of  this  case  more  peculiarly  importmnt, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  said  William 
Kenrick  beinff  one  of  bis  majesty's  justicet  of 
the  great  session,  in  Wales  ?^-.Well,  I  sho«kl- 
think  that  Mr.  Kenrick  is  not  a  fit  roaa  to 
hang  a  man  if  he  goes  on  the  way  be  did  with 
me. 

That  is  one  of  your  reasons  P — ^Yes ;  that  if 
he  administers  justice  in  Wales  as  he  did  in 
Surrey,  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  go  down  to* 
Wales  for  justice. 

Your  motive  for  bringinp^  forward  this  is  noC^ 
that  you  are  dissatisfied  wi^  Mr.  Kenrick  for 
withboldine  from  you  any  sum  you  think  your- 
self entitled  to,  but  that  a  man  who  has  so 
acted  should  be  removed  ? — If  he  had  acted 
aceordiag  to  his  oath  he  was  bomd  to  support 
me,  and  I  conceive  he  has  done  every  thing  he 
did  against  me  ;  I  believe,  when  he  took  his 
oath  as  a  magistrate,  he  swore  to  do  every* 
thing  just  between  man  and  roan,  and  not  to 
decide  without  hearing  both  parties;  bnt  I 
mean  to  sav  that  he  decided  this  wi^Kmi  hew- 
ing any ;  that  is,  that  he  did  not  hear  me  in 
the  way  he  should. 

Had  you  any  wish  to  prevent  the  detail  of 
this  in  the  public  newspapers  ? — To  prevent 
what? 

To  prevent  the  publication  of  this  P— I  never 
troubled  my  head  with  publications. 

What  did  you  mean  by  this  statement, 
'^That  the  petitioner  disclaims  all  personal 
hostility  to  tne  said  William  Kenriek,  whieh  he 
submits  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  his 
desire  by  the  compromise  of  the  said  action,  to 
prevent  a  detail  of  the  foregoing  facts  ? — There 
would  not  be  one  man  in  a  hundred  that  would 
have  been  so  easy  about  the  business  as  I  was, 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand;  I  have  got  no  IQ 
will  against  Mr.  Kenrick. 

Did  you  instruct  the  person  who  piepered 
this  petition  to  draw  those  two  paragraphs  f 
—I  directed  him  to  draw  up  the  petition,  aod 
let  me  see  it ;  I  then  approved  of  it- 
Did  you  know  Beale  before  this  happened? 
— No,  I  was  quite  a  stranger  in  the  coimtry* 
I  do  not  know  that  ever  I  heard  of  his  name 
in  my  life. 

By  the  AUorm^peneral.-^Wi^  respect  to 
the  compromise  which  took  plaoe  at  the  e^ww^ 
were  the  terms  of  that  arranged  between  j%iimr 
counsel  and  the  counsel  for  Ms.  Kennek^ 
— I  know  nothing  what  the  eounsel  has  dosM^ 
as  I  tell  you ;  Mr.  Gumey  is  the  only  one  ^viia 
can  tell  you  upon  that  business. 

Were  you  present  at  that  time  P^-Certainly*' 
bat  what  they  did  I  do  not  know ;  th^  iie#«r 
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uAd  me  what  they  wrole ;  I  told  my  counsel 
"what  I  should  agree  to  and  nothiDg^lse^  and 
1k>w  they  settled  I  do  not  know. 

Who  was  yoar  counsel  f — Mr.  Marryat. 

You  and  Mr.  Marryat  conversed  together 
upon  the  suhject? — No;  Mr.  Thessiger  I  ^ve 
the  instructions  to. 

He  was  also  your  counsel  ? — Yes. 

Did  yon  converse  with  him  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  you  would  settle  this  business? 
— Yes ;  I  told  him  if  I  was  to  be  at  a  farthing 
loss  about  this,  the  trial  should  go  on.  They 
first  of  all  began  to  propose  something  about 
five-«nd-twenty  pounds ;  when  that  was  men- 
tioned to  me,  I  said  I  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  I  sliall  go  on,  as  Ken  rick 
kas  said  he  will  ruin  me,  I  will  see  whether 
he  shall  rain  me  or  not. 

You  trusted  the  arrangement  to  your  coun- 
m1  ?— Certainly. 

When  was  it  you  received  the  money  ? — I 
have  received  no  money ;  my  attorney  has  I 
believe.  I  think  he  said  they  had  paid  him 
the  costs. 

When  had  you  first  any  conversation  with 
your  attorney,  as  to  the  costs  being  paid? 
— ^Whethet  it  was  a  month,  or  a  fortnight  ago, 
or  a  week  ago»  I  cannot  say. 

Did  he  not  tell  you  that  Kenrick  had  paid 
the  costs? — I  believe  he  did. 

When  was  the  time  that  he  told  you  Kenrick 
had  paid  the  costs  ? —  I  cannot  tell. 

Did  you  receive  the  5l,  damages  7 — My  at- 
torney has  perhaps  received  it. 

How  soon  after  his  telling  you  he  had  re* 
ceived  the  costs,  did  you  direct  him  to  draw 
up  the  petition  ?— I  cannot  say. 

Do  you  not  know  where  you  gave  him  in- 
struetions  for  this  petition,  whether  at  your 
own  house, 4>r  his? — I  cannot  say  whether  it 
was  at  my  house,  or  his  ?— Most  likely  at  the 
•flee. 

When  did  you  first  propose  yourself,  before 
the  assizes,  to  compromise  this  action  with 
Mr.  Kenridc? — Never. 

You  mean  to  say  no  offer  of  any  kind  was 
made  till  you  got  to  the  assizes  ?— Not  on  my 
part. 

You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  your 
attorney  made  an  offer  of  compromise  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  before  the  assizes  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Have  you  any  reason  to  believe,  that  it  was 
so  from  what  you  heard  ? — Never ;  I  never  did. 

By  Sir  R.  IFUion.— You  have  suted  that 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  said,  he  would  ruin  you ; 
on  what  au^ority  is  that  stated  ? — It  was  com- 
mon talk  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  in  iact  it 
WIS  said  to  my  wife,  and  my  wife  was  ill  for 
six  months  through  it,  she  was  frightened. 

By  Mr.  Dennum. — ^Were  you  told  by  your 
eouusei  or  your  attorney,  after  the  compromise 
had  been  made,  what  the  terms  of  it  were  ? — 
I  was  not  told  at  all,  no  further  than  my  in- 
stnictions  to  Mr.  Thessiger  was,  that  if  I  was 
to  be  at  a  farthing  loss  the  business  should 
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Were  you  told  that  the  defendant's  attomeji 
consented  to  pay  the  costs,  as  between  attor- 
ney and  client,  so  that  you  were  to  be  at  no 
expense  in  the  matter  or  in  the  cause  ? — Yes, 
after  I  came  out  of  court. 
-  Did  you  see  the  writing  afterwards? — Yes. 

What  did  you  understand  by  being  at  no 
expense  in  the  matter  or  the  cause? — ^AU  the. 
expense  in  the  looking  after  the  sheep,  and 
going  about  [llie  witness  was  directed  to 
withdraw]. 

The  Counsel  for  Mr.  Kenrick  were  asked  ia 
what  way  they  proposed  to  proceed? — Mr. 
Gumey  stated,  that  he  proposed,  in  the  ficst 
place,  to  put  in  an  answer  by  Mr.  Kenrick  to 
the  petition  of  Mr.  Canfor.  The  Counsel  was, 
informed,  that  be  might  read  4he  statement 
referred  to  by  him  as  part  of  his  Speech.  Mc 
Gumey  then  proceeded  to  read  the  paper. 
It  purported  to  be  the  Petition  of  Wilham 
Kenrick  of  Betchworth,  in  the  county  <of  Surrey^ 
esq.  and  set  forth, 

^That  the  petitioner,  having  perused  tha 
petition  presented  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Martin 
Money  Canfor,  begs  leave  to  stale*  that  the 
petitioner  is  well  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  all  persons  on  justice  business  iiU  ten, 
o'clo<^  every  morning,  and  after  that  hour  .(if 
at  home)  on  any  matters  of  urgency,  but  that 
his  servant  has  instructions  not  to  introduce^ 
any  person  after  that  hour  till  he  has  ascertained, 
the  business  on  which  he  came  is  urgent ;  that 
the  petitioner's  butler  Adams  having  informed 
the  petitioner  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  Canfor 
(whom  the  petitioner  had  never  seen  or  heard 
of  before)  wanted  a  sean^-warrant,  he  directed 
that  he  should  be  admitted ;  Adams  then  in<* 
troduced  Canfor,  and  then  left   the  room ;; 
Cuifor  then  stated,  as  the  ground  of  his  ap-^ 
plication  for  such  warrant,  that  he  had  los^ 
several  sheep  from  Charlwood  Common,  and, 
amongst  others,  a  ram,  and  that  he  had  heard 
that  Mr.  Beale,  of  Reigate,  had  lately  taken 
up  a  ram  from  Westwood-common,    in  the 
parish  of  Leigh  (which  parish  adicdns  Reigate 
and  CharlwcKKi);  that  he  had  been  to  Mc 
Beale's  and  seen  the  ram,  which  was  then  shorn 
and  claimed  it  as  his  property,  and  that  Beale 
stated  that  he  had  taken  up  the  ram  from  off 
Westwood-common,   it  having  strayed  from 
his  pasture,  and  refiised  to  give  it  up  or  pro- 
duce the  fleece,  insisting  they  were  his  own 
property;  upon  this  representation  the  pe- 
titioner told  Canfor,  he  thought  it  a  case  for  a 
civil  action,  and  not  for  a  criminal  proceeding, 
and  declined  to  give  him  a  search-warrant; 
Canfor  then  beciune  very  importunate,  and 
used  some  intemperate  language,  saying  that 
the  petitioner  dia  not  know  his  business,  aiid 
he  would  go  to  another  magistrate ;  and  said 
he  would  apply  to  Mr.  Burgess,  the  magistrate 
at  Reigate;  upon  which  the  petitioner  told 
him  to  do  so,  and  that  the  petitioner  was  sure, 
if  the  same  statement  was  made  to  Mr.  Bur-, 
gess,  he  would  not  issue  any  search-warrant ; 
that  Canfor  still  continuing  to  press  for  a 
search-warrant,    and  stating,  that  unless  he 
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toM  compel  ^  pvodoctimi  of  tlie  fleoee,  lit 
jriioutd  not  be  able  to  pvoire  his  pfoperty  ia 
Ihe  nm,  and  that  he  wti  apprehensm  Beale 
would  destroy  it,  the  petUioiier  told  him  diat 
Beale  was  the  brother  of  the  petitioner*! 
Irailiff,  and  that  the  petitioBerwas  tmacquainted 
with  him,  but  understood  that  he  was  a  re- 
ipettabie  farmer,  and  a  man  of  good  character, 
and  not  likely  to  act  in  that  way ;  that  the  pe- 
titioner would  gi?e  him  a  letter  m  the  nature  of 
a  summons,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  pro- 
ifeure  the  fleece ;  Canlbr  tbea  requested  the  po- 
sitioner to  do  so,  and  the  petitioner  accoitiin^ly 
miceeded  to  write  the  summons  stated  in 
Canfor's  petition ;  while  the  petitioner  was  so 
idoin^,  his  servant  (Adams)  came  into  the  room, 
and  offered  the  petitioner  a  blank  search*war- 
vant;  on  which  the  petitioner  said  it  was  not  a 
case  which  required  a  search-warrant,  Adams 
#ien  retired,  and  the  petitioner  proceeded  to 
finish  the  letter  or  summons  mentioned  in 
Canfor's  petition,  which  the  petitioner  deliver- 
ed to  Caofor,  directing  him  to  take  a  constable 
ao  serve  it  on  Mr.  Beale ;  but  the  petitioner  has 
no  recollection  that  he  told  him  he  might 
serve  it  himself  ;wlien  the  petitioner  afterwards 
eaw  the  summons  he  perceived  he  had  incon- 
siderately described  the  charge  as  if  it  had 
l»een  actually  pre&rred  before  the  petitioner, 
certainly  implying  thereby,  the  petitioner  con- 
■idered  a  felony  had  been  actually  committed, 
ain  idea  iiever  for  a  moment  entertained  by  the 
petitioner,  and  the  observations  the  petitioner 
made  to  Canfor  decidedly  prove  it  to  have 
^een  most  foreign  to  his  mind,  and  he  trusts 
as  unequivocally  show,  that  he  vrrote  the  letter 
to  assist  one  neighbour  to  settle  a  dispute  with 
another,  and  for  no  other  purpose  ;  after  that 
aummons  bad  been  served,  Beale,  as  the  pe- 
titioner was  informed,  came  to  his  house  and 
^complained  of  it,  and  desired  Adams  to  tell 
ikit  petitioaer  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
Aeighbouring  farmer;  the  petitioner  desired 
him  to  be  t<9d  there  was  no  occasion  for  the 
petitioner  to  have  any  thing  further  to  do  with 
H ;  Canfor  also  afterwards  came,  as  the  pe- 
titioner heard,  and  met  Beale  before  he  had 
left  the  petitioner's  premises,  but  the  petitioner 
was  not  at  home,  and  on  that  ocrasion  he  did 
act  see  either  of  them ;  the  second  tira^  that  the 
petitioner  saw  Canibr  was,  he  believes,  on  the 
tl7th  of  June;  Adams  introduced  him,  and 
then  left  the  room ;  and  Canfor  then  produced 
the  fleece  and  two  samples  of  wool,  and  two 
notes  sigiied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nash  and  Mr. 
£de,  stating  that  the  samples  were  like  the 
wool  produced,  with  the  view,  as  the  petitioner 
understood,  of  satisfying  the  petitioner  the 
fleece  belonged  to  him  (Canfor);  but  he 
petitioner  was  by  no  means  convinced  thereof; 
and  from  something  that  was  said  by  him, 
which  the  petitioner  does  not  distinctly  recol- 
lect, be  was  induced  to  question  him  if  he  had 
obtained  itby  means  of  thepetitioner's  summons, 
when  he  said  ''Yes;"  the  petitioner  asked, 
what  he  meant  to  do  with  it  f  he  said,  to  take 
it  home  and  keep  it ;  the  petitioaer  then  asked 


tkmOuHqfMr.Kmrick,  \tSta 

if  Mr.  Bede  consenfd  to  hit  to  ^biaf  ?  hs 
said  be  did  not;  the  peiitioiMr  then  deaksdl 
him  to  leave  the  fleece  with  hia  lor  fkm 
purpose  for  whioh  it  had  been  obtained,  via.  to 
secure  the  pfoduotion  of  it  as.evidenoe,  mhtesa, 
wanted  for  that  purpose ;  this  he  fCanlor)  pev^ 
emptorily  and  repeatedly  refused  to  do  ;  and 
thereupon  the  petitioner  told  him  he  must 
detain  h&a  (Canfor),  for  which  detention  the 
action  mentioned  in  Caafor's  petition  waa 
brought,  and  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  atad 
rang  the  beU  vrhich  Adaais  answered,  and  the 
petitioner  desired  him  to  detain  Mc  Canfior 
until  he  gave  up  the  fleece,  and  the  letter,  or 
summons ;  but  tne  petitioner  does  not  ren^eet, 
and  thinks  he  did  not  order  him  to  search  hka 
(Canfor)  for  the  summons  or  letter;  and 
the  petitioner  sent  another  servant  for 
Batehelor,  the  constable ;  the  petitioner  cannot 
recollect,  and  firmly  believes  he  did  not  at 
any  time  during  his  first  or  this  inlervicw  With 
Canfor,  speak  in  a  high,  menacing,  or  oqoh 
manding  tone,  or  that  he  was  any  «a]F 
agitated,  or  in  a  passion;  when  Dalchctog 
arrived,  which  he  did  in  a  few  asinutesy 
Canibr  held  out  his  pocket  for  Batehelor  to  lyce 
out  the  summons,  and  quietly  gave  ap  the 
fleece,  and  went  away  ;  the  petitioner  saw  na 
violence  used,  the  constable  kept  j^ossessioa  of 
the  fleece  and  summons  untfl  the  trial ;  tha 
petitioner  thought  that  if  any  questien  was  to 
be  settled  as  to  the  property  in  the  ran,  that 
the  fleece  ought  not  to  reaieia  in  the  ontodj 
of  Canfor ;  it  never  vras  the  petitionei^s  iBta»- 
tion  to  take  it  out  of  Uie  possession  of  one  par^r 
to  put  it  into  the  possession  of  ^  other ;  s& 
that  the  petitioner  desired  was,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  custody  of  some  indiff»ent  person, 
or  of  the  constable,  in  order  to  be  fbrthoooMag 
if  any  trial  should  take  place;  and  the  peti- 
tioaer also  thought  his  summons  lo  Beale  ought 
to  have  been  returned  to  the  petitioner;  tka 
petitioner  wss  not  at  the  assises,  and  tha  oom- 
promise  then  made  vras  directly  in  oppositkia 
to  the  petitioner's  wishesaad  express  diseciiaaB^ 
and  known  to  be  so  by  his  solicitor  and  oonn- 
sel;  the  petitioner  has  paid  the  &L  damages 
agreed  on,  and  134/.  more  for  Canfor's  coals 
in  such  action,  taxed  as  between  attorney  and 
client ;  the  petitioner  was  a  perfect  stranger  ta 
every  thing  that  passed  between  the  parties  ot 
between  them  and  any  other  person,  except  as 
above  stated,  until  a  few  d^s  befim  the  as- 
sizes, and  the  petitioner  protests  against  heia^ 
in  any  manner  a£kcted  thereby ;  the  petitioner 
had  no  knowledge  of  Canfor  before  ha  cslled 
the  first  time,  as  above  stated ;  the  petitioiier 
knew  William  Beale,  had  never  spoken  to  bias, 
nor  did  afterwards,  until  a  &w  days  baibie  tha 
trial  of  Canfor's  action;  the  petitioner  oould 
have  had  no  motive  for  partiality,  or  fbrdooial 
of  justice :  the  petitioner  does  not  preeuaae  to 
say  that  be  may  not  hove  erred  in  judgaiaot, 
bat,  if  he  did,  he  vntb.  the  fullest  confidawca 
submits  his  conduct  to  the  fiuroarable  < 
ation  of  the  Uou^e^  and  prajathat  justico  : 
be  done  him  in  the  premises.*' 
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boold  h»Te  t]io«(^  I  might  hay* 
rested  the  case  of  Mr.  Kenrick  on  his  own 
statement  of  it,  were  it  not  for  that  part  of  the 
transaction  in  -which  I  was  personally  con^ 
cerned.  Mr.  Kenrick  intmsted  his  defence 
against  Canfor  to  Mr.  Bolland  and  myself,  and 
-when  the  trial  was  called  on,  I  understood  that 
tiie  object  of  Canfor  was  only  to  obtain  hts 
OMlB.  Certainly,  I  was  of  opraion,  that  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  not  a  legal  defence,  and  diat  a 
yerdict  most  pass  against  him,  which  would 
carry  costs.  I  suggested,  therefore,  to  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  that  if  such  were  really 
the  object  of  Canfor,  that  object  might  be  at- 
tained by  taking  a  yerdict,  which  we  should 
not  resist.  The  plaintiff  was  accordingly  called, 
and  he  and  his  counsel  consulted,  and  with  bis 
perfect  approbation  the  arrangement  was  made. 
The  costs,  of  course,  would  remain  to  be  taxed 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  who  would  neee»- 
sarily  t^e  into  his  consideration  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement;  and  who  would  allow  costs 
to  the  full  extent  according  to  those  terms. 
Such  being  the  foct,  it  will  remain  for  this  House 
to  determine  whether,  after  the  party  has  been 
disappointed  in  the  amount  he  expected  to  re* 
ceive,  the  petition  has  not  been  resorted  to  rather 
as  a  measure  of  revenge  than  of  justice.  What 
other  leaning  could  be  given  to  &e  phrase, 
that  Cantor  would  again  ^tadcle''  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, if  he  were  not  able  to  obtain  from  him  a 
larger  sum  of  money  Uian  the  officer  of  the 
court  avrarded  ?  The  case  appears  to  be  this, 
and  this  only.  A  perfect  stranger  waits  upon 
Mr.  Kenrick  as  a  magistral,  and  charges  a 
man  of  a  respectable  station  and  character  with 
a  felony.  He  states,  that  a  number  of  his  sheep 
had  strayed,  and  that  a  part  were  found  upon 
Westwood  Common ;  that  Beale  had  taken  one 
of  then;— dial  be  found  it  in  hn  fold  with 
olhersy  and  that  it  was  shorn  like  others.  The 
fiiurmer  insisted  that  it  was  his  own  ram,  which 
be  imagined  had  strayed  from  his  flock,  and 
which  had  been  marked  by  some  other  person, 
in  order  to  deceive  him  as  to  his  property. 
The  farmer  did  not  pretend  that  it  was  his 
mark,  and  he  produced  the  fleece ;  but,  if  the 
manner  and  deportment  of  Canfor  were  then 
at  all  like  what  they  have  been  this  evening, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  it  oeca- 
tiooed  some  little  degree  of  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  Beale,  the  party  accused.  The  question 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Kenrick  as  one  merely  of 
disputed  property :  two  different  men  claimed 
the  same  sheep,  and  one  of  the  parties  claiming 
required  a  search-warrant  against  the  other  as 
for  a  felony.  I  apprehend  that  it  will  hardly 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  search-war- 
rant is  to  be  granted  on  every  oecasion,  merely 
iMcaose  it  is  aeiked  for.  If  so,  the  sttuation  of 
a  magisttale  will  be  rendered  very  ditferent 
from  what  it  is  at  present.  Gentiemen  of  rank 
and  learning  will  no  longer  be  required  for  this 
important  office,  to  decide  under  what  circum- 
stances they  will  invade  the  securityof  a  man's 
dwellings  or  infringe  the  personal  liberty  of  the 


miibjetl.  If  it  be  iapentiire  tv  gnml  eean^ 
warrants  on  demand,  no  inquiry  wilL  be  ttecea* 
sary,  and  discretion  rendered  uselesa*  Mr. 
Kenrick  exercised  his  judgment  when  he  was 
^  plied  to;  and  to  me  it  seems  that  he  exer« 
cised  his  judgment  soundly  when  he  refdsed 
the  search-warrant.  If  I  am  wrong  in  this 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Kenrick  was  wrong  in  his 
decision,  I  say  confidently  that  it  does  no^ 
establish  a  case  for  calling  a  uKigistrate  to  the 
bar  of  this  House  to  answer  an  accusation  of 
this  description.  If  a  magistrate  be  guilty  of 
misconduct,  the  courts  of  law  are  open  to  aa 
application  against  him  from  any  individual, 
however  poor;  and  Mr.  Canfor,  who  is  not 
stated  to  be  a  pauper,  might  have  resorted 
thither.  Mr.  Canfor  might  have  moved  tiie 
court  of  King's-bench,  or  he  might  have  pre^ 
ferred  an  indictment  aigainst  Mr.  Kenrick;  but 
he  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  qoo- 
sidered  merely  that  he  had  suffered  a  civil  in- 
jury ;  for  that  injury  he  commenced  a  civil  ac- 
tion, and  he  received  compensationjupon  t^nn^ 
consented  to  by  himself.  He  comes  befoz^ 
this  House,  however,  alleging  that  there  has 
been  a  denial  of  justice,  by  which  a  charffe  of 
felony  has  been  suppressed  or  defeated.  I  b^ 
to  ask  in  what  way  has  any  denial  of  justice 
been  proved.  What  would  a  seareh-warraat 
have  obtained  for  him  more  than  he  did  ebtaim 
by  means  of  the  summons  whidi  was  gTante4^ 
(janfor  had  his  ram  and  its  fleece  restored  to 
him ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  shew  that  Beale 
had  acted  dishonesUy  in  tsddng  it  from  West- 
wood  Common.  Then,  let  me  ask,  in  the 
second  place,  how  has  a  charge  of  felony  l)een 
suppressed  or  defeated  ?  What  means  of  pro- 
secution had  Canfor  before,  which  he  had  not 
after  the  refusal  to  grant  the  search-warrant  f 
He  was  obstructed  and  crippled  in  no  wayv 
and  he  might  have  proceeded  in  many  way% 
but  to  this  hour  he  has  instituted  no  prosecu- 
tion. I  therefore  humbly  but  confidently  subr 
mit,  that  taking  all  the  fects  stated  in  Canfor's 
petition  to  be  true,  they  amount  to  nothing;  he 
went  to  a  magistrate  on  a  question  of  disputed 
property;  the  magistrate,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
discretion,  rdused  a  search-warrant,  and  the 
complainant  re-possessed  himself  of  all  he  bad 
lost  without  it.  I^  did  not  state  to  Mr.  KeA- 
riek  that  he  eould  produce  a  man  who  saw 
Beale  leading  away  the  ram  us  a  string.  Beale 
asserted  that  the  animal  was  his  own,  and  that 
it  had  strayed  from  his  flock.  Taking,  there- 
fore, the  petition,  and  the  whole  statement  of 
Canfor  this  night,  there  is  not  the  slightest  pre- 
tence for  imputing  to  Mr.  Kenrick  a  denial  of 
justice,  or  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other 
motives  than  those  which  ought  to  guide  a  ma- 
gtstrate  in  the  impartial  di^argc  of  bia  se»- 
sponsible  finictions." 

The  Chairman  then  asked  Mr.  Guraey^ 
whether  he  intended  to  call  any  evidence  ?  llie 
learned  gentleman  rq>lied,  that  he  did  not  feel 
it  to  be  necessary.  Mr.  Bolland  being  asked, 
whether  he  desired  to  address  any  observations 
to  the  committeei  stated,  that  he  did  not  feel  it 
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V>b«  necemrv.    J 
recUd  to  withdrew. 

Lord  Eastnor  then  rose,  and  taid, 
that  retidinff  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mr.  KenricK,  he  was  able  to  give 
the  tame  testimony  to  his  character 
and  conduct  which  had  been  borne  on 
a  former  night  by  the  hon*  member  for 
Surrey.  He  also  knew  Beale,  and  had 
always  looked  upon  him  as  a  worthy  and 
honest  man.  A  search-warrant  ought  not 
to  be  granted  but  in  cases  of  grave  suspi- 
don^  and  no  felonious  intent  nad  been  at 
all  made  out  against  Beaie.  Mr.  Nash, 
the  individual  to  whom  reference  had 
ifeen  had  by  the  parties,  was  a  highly  re- 
spectable farmer,  much  employed  m  valu- 
ing, land  and  in  settling  disputes  between 
pnvate  parties. 

Mr.  Caning  said,  he  apprehended  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
case,  in  its  present  state.  They  had,  on 
one  side,  evidence  given  at  their  bar, 
wtiich  would  be  printed;  on  the  other 
aide,  they  had  the  speech  of  a  learned 
counsel,  which  was  evanescent.  They  cer- 
tainly could  not  proceed  unleu  some 
motion  was  made. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  he  would  move  that 
the  evidence  be  printed. 

Mr.  Canning  thought  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  assent  to  a  motion  of  this  kind,  the 
evidence  being  all  on  one  side.  He  was 
ready  to  so  to  a  verdict  on  the  case,  as  it 
now  stood ;  and,  if  no  other  person  would 
make  a  specific  motion  on  the  subject, 
he  would. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  the  course  he  in- 
tended to  pureue  was  a  plain  and  clear 
one.  Charges  had  been  brought  against 
an  indiyidud  at  the  bar,  and  a  witness  had 
been  heard.  Individuals  had  been  men- 
tioned who,  if  it  were  necessary,  might 
have  been  examined  on  the  other  side.' 
As  tho«e  persons  had  not  ^en  called, 
how  could  the  House  dispose  of  the  bu-' 
siness  except  by  printing  the  evidence, 
and  adjourning  it.  A  most  able,  inge- 
nious, and  eloquent  speech,  had  been  de- 
livered by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Kenrick. 
There  were  many  novelties  connected 
.with  this  case,  and  amongst  them,  per- 
haps, the  ereatest  was  the  proposition  laid 
down  by  Uie  right  hon.  gentleman,  when 
he  asked,  why  should  the  evidence  be 
circulated  without  the  speech  of  the  learn- 
ed counsel?  He  should  like  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  point  put  any  prece- 
dent where  a  speech  delivered  by  counsel, 
or  by  any  other  person  in  that  House,  or 


Omita  ^Mr.  Kemtct, 

at  the  bar  of  that  Hoose,  was  aoaant  fortfa 

along  with  the  evidence.   Was  there  madi 
danger,  he  would  ask,  from  sending  out 
the  evidence  in  the  way  proposed,  w)iea 
it  was  quite  clear  that  other  speeches  and 
other   sentiments— speeches   and    aeoti- 
ments  opposed  to  that  evidence — would 
be  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  diacna* 
sion  on  t^  subject  i    The  question  here 
was  between  a  poor  isdat^  individual, 
who  endeavoured  to  recover  his  property, 
and  who,  in  making  that  effort,  naa  beeo 
imprisoned.    Now,  he  should  like  to  know 
whether,  without  the  publication  of  any 
speeches,  a  just  verdict  might  not  be 
given  on  the  evidence  which  had  been  ad- 
duced?   Persons  who  might  have  been 
called  on  the  other  side  had  not  been 
brought  forward.    But  the  right  horn  gen- 
tleman seemed  to  think  that  the  case  coold 
not  be  properly  gotie  on  with,  because 
the  memory  of  the  members  of  that  House 
could  not  be  trusted  with  the  eloquent 
speech  which  had  accompanied  the  evi- 
dence given  at  their  bar.    until,  however, 
it  was  shown  to  be  the  regular  course  to 

f>rint  such  speeches,  he  would  pursue  that 
ine  of  conduct  which  he  had  already  in- 
timated. He  would  now  move,  **that 
the  chairman  report  progress,  and  that 
the  evidence  be  printed." 

Mr.  Peel  said,  that  the  spee6h  of  the 
learned  gentleman  was  entirely  beside  the 
real  question.  He  began  with  a  chaige 
against  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  those  who  real- 
ly wished  to  investigate  the  matter  called 
on  him  to  brin^  forward  some  written 
specific  accusation.  The  learned  gentle- 
man declined  that  course,  declarinff  that 
the  petition  of  Canfor  contained  the 
charge.  The  question,  therefore,  was, 
whether  the  evidence  given  by  Canfor  had 
produced  such  an  impression  on  the  House 
as  to  render  it  necessary  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. It  appeared  to  him,  that  no  persons 
were  so  fit  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  this 
case  as  those  who  had  just  heard  the  evi- 
dence given  at  their  bar.  Having  attend- 
ed to  all  that  had  been  stated  by  Canfor, 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  move,  **  that 
the  House  having  read  the  testimony  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Canfor  in  support  of  his 
petition,  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  in* 
stitute  any  further  proceedings." 

Mr.  Abercroniby  said,  that  it  they  wished 
the  judgment  of  that  House  to  give  satis- 
faction to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  to  Uie  public 
at  large,  the  course  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  not  efiect  that  ob- 
ject.   The  proper  mode  of  proceeding 
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woidd  be,  to  report  the  evidence,  to  hare 
It  printed ;  and  if  his  learned  friend  did 
not  forthwith  call  on  the  House  for  its 
judgment,  it  was  competent  for  any  hon. 
member  te  do  so. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  motion  ap- 
peared to  be  for  a  dissolution  of  the  com- 
mittee, without  taking  any  further  pro* 
ceedings,'and  without  any  piedge  that  they 
would  take  further  notice  of  the  subject. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  not  to  dis- 
miss it  in  this  way.  If  it  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  learned  gentleman's  coutc- 
nience,  the  subject  might  be  resumed  to- 
morrow, or  any  other  day  he  might  ap- 
point. Certainly,  some  motion  should  be 
made  on  the  subject.  The  leamed^gen- 
tl^man  might  do  so  so  soon  as  the  evidence 
was  printed.  He  thought  means  might 
be  adopted,  not  only  to  meet  to-morrow, 
but  to  meet  at  an  early  hour,  in  order  to 
take  this  question  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  his  intention  certainly 
was;  that  the  evidence  should  be  print- 
ed. After  hearing  that  evidence,  and  a 
long  cross-examination  of  the  witnesff 
i^  would  not  raise  the  character  of  the 
House  summarily  to  dispose  of  the  case. 
He  thought  it  would  not  be  a  prudent 
course  to  meet  to*morrow ;  because  it  was 
necessary,  if  they  wished  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  the  case,  to  weieh  that  evi- 
dence maturely  which  they  had  only  heard 
viva  voce. 

The  Speaker  said,  the  impression  on  his 
mind  was,  that  some  specific  resolution 
ought  to  emanate  from  the  committee. 
What  he  said  related  only  to  the  form  of 
the  proceeding,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  That  reso- 
lution, when  laid  before  the  House,  was 
in  their  hands,  and  they  might  deal  with 
it  as  thgr  thought  fit. 

Mr.  Peel  said)  he  retained  the  opinion 
wldch  he  originally  professed;  namely, 
that  the  course  most  consistent  with  jus- 
tice was,  that  the  committee  should  come 
to  a  resolution,  that  there  was  not  sufl- 
cient  matter  to  put  Mr.  Kenrick  upon  his 
trial. 

Mr*  FPifW^nt- perfectly  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  in  uie  sentiments 
which  he  had  jiist  expressed. 

Mr.  J.  WilSami  said,  that  a  full  oppor- 
tunky  had'  been  afforded  to  Mr.  Kenrick 
of  making  a  complete  defence.  He  could 
not  concur,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  that  Mr.  Kenrick 
bad  not  been  heard. 

Mr.  Secretary  i^  observed;  that  what 
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he  had  stated  was,  that  there  was  no 
sufficient  ground  for  instituting  any  fur« 
ther  proceeding. 

Mr. «/.  Williams  said,  the  counsel  h^ 
been  asked,  whether  they  wished  to  calb 
any  witnesses  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Kenrick,* 
and  they  had  declined  to  do  so.  Evidence 
had  been  heard  in  support  of  the  charge, 
and  Mr.  Kenrick's  counsel  had  been  beard 
in  his  defence.  The  main  question,  then, 
before  the  committee  was,  when,  and  in 
what  manner,  the  committee  should  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the  case  ?• 
He  certainly  thought  it  would  be  prema- 
ture to  come  to  a  decision  before  the  evi- 
dence was  printed,  and  put  mto  the  hands 
of  members. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  he  was  prepared  to 
vote  with  the  right  hon.  Secretary.  Of 
Mr.  Kenrick  he  had  little  knowledge. 
Though  they  were  neighbours,  they  were^ 
opposed  in  political  matters ;  but  no  private 
feeltnff  should  ever  prevent  him  from  doing 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  dut v.  Know-  * 
ing  the  party  against  whom  ttie  search- 
warrant  was  sought  to  be  obtamed,  he 
thought  Mr.  Kenrick  was  right  in  not 
bringing  that  individual  before  him  for  a 
felony.  His  conduct  in  getting  back  the 
note  from  Canfor  was,  he  thought,  wrong ; 
but  he  saw  no  reason  for  proceeding  fur* 
ther  in  the  case. 

Sir  J.  fVrottesley  said,  that  they  ought 
to  come  to  some  desicion  on  this  case,  and 
he  was  not  unprej^ared  to  do  so.  The 
individual  who  petitioned  the  House  had  . 
been  examined  and  cross-examined  most 
strictly.  The  learned  counsel  had  stated 
that  they  had  no  evidence  to  bring  forward; 
This  constituted  a  fair  trial ;  and  he  would 
say  that  the  committee  had  an  opportu-' ' 
nity  of  gaining  as  correct  a  judgment 
now  as  they  would  at  any  future  period.* 
With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, when  the  charge  was  made  against  a 
respectable  farmer,  he  should  have  been  ex-' 
ceedingly  cautious  as  to  the  course  which 
he  adopted,  and  taken  very  nearly  the 
same  course  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  done.' 
When  a  warrant  was  applied  for  to  search 
a  man'a  premises,  very  strong  circumstan- 
ces should  be  adduced  before  he  would 
grant  it.  To  issue  such  an  instrument 
lightly  was  a  most  unwarrantable  abuse  of 
authority.  While  he  admitted  tfiis,  be 
could  not^xcuse  Mr.  Kenrick's  conduct 
to  Canfor  when  he  went  into  the  magis- 
trate's room :  that  could  not  be  passed 
over  without  censure.  On  that  point  the* 
l^urned  counsel  had  never  opened  his  lipi»' 
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Wh«t  wa»  he  to  infer  from  thai  drcma- 
stanpe?  That  obo  of  the  moat  aUeand 
prudent  counsel  at  the  bar  did  Bot  dara 
to  lonoh  iifM>B  this  fact.  He  mast  sup- 
pofa  that  tha  learned  counsel  felt  that 
c.iilpabiliiyira8  attached  to  the  transaotioo. 
Ha  was  not  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Kenrick. 
If  aevara  censure  on  his  caoduct  wave 
propoaed,  he  certaialy  would  aot  agree  to 
i|.;  butt  on  the  other  hand*  he  could  not 
for  the  honour  of  the  magistracj  of  the 
oouotry»  sufer  hit  condact  to  pass  uii« 
notioed. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  observed,  that  all 
lie  had  oaid  wai,  that  the  evidence  bcGore 
the  conunittee  did  not  w.anrant  theai  in 
instituting  any  further  proceedings.  The 
charge  brought  against  Mr»  Kenrick  was, 
qodoubtedly,  a  heavy  one.  Il  was  no  less 
i\ma  that  of  having  aappressed  and  defeat- 
ed a  charge  of  fe^y,  on  acoount  of  the 
supposed  connexion  between  the  party 
accused  and  a  servant  of  hia  own*  This 
charge  had  been  entirdy  refuted ;  lor  it 
wia.  shown  that  Mr.  Kenrick  bad  no  wish 
to  screen  the  oflender*  The  subsequent 
part  of  Mr*  Keorick's  conduct  was,  un- 
doubtedly, extremely  ioiudictous ;  but  it 
waa  impossible  for  the  House  to  throw 
out  of  its  consideration,  that  an  action  had 
been  brought  against  him  on  aecx>unt  of 
this  conduct,  and  that  he  bad  been  put  to 
the  expense  of  SOQf.  No  charge  of  cor- 
ruption had  been  proved  against  him ;  and 
with  respect  to  any  misconduct  arising 
from  ^ror  of  judgment  and  intemperance, 
he  really  thought  the  House  ought  to  rest 
satisJSed  with  the  adjudication  of  a  court 
of  iustice. 

Mr.  Maberly  thought  the  House  was 
bound  to  embody  in  its  resolution,  an  ex- 
pression of  its  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Kenrick,  If  this  course  were 
not  ado|>ted,  the  people  would  not  believe 
tjbat  that  House  was  inclined  to  iaterfere 
when  ma^trates  were  poved  to  have 
acted  ia»properly. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  the  proposition  of 
hia  right  hon.  friend  was  far  from  involvifig 
any  approbation  of  the  coadud  of  Mr. 
Kenrick.  Could  it  be  said  that  Mr.  Can^ 
ftor  was  without  redresa?  By  no  inaaaa« 
He  bad  received  the  redresa  which  ^ 
law  allowed  him ;  and  if  any  gentieniaat 
vaa  of  q>iniQD  that,  on  the  testimonv  re* 
Qoived,  thin  waa  a  ease  to  justify  an  addreaa 
to  the  Crown»  praying  the  removal  of  Mr* 
Kenriek  firom  hia  sttuatios,  il  waa  QuiHi 
oaaspaAant  for  auch  member  to  suBasil 
sudh  a  propoiitia»}  but  fivr  " 
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oould  aee  no  ground  for  any  furlfaer  proi» 
caeding. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  that,  in  the  preseM 
state  of  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  ia 
was  not  necessary  to  carry  this  diacuaaiott 
any  further  bow.  If  it  were  so,  he  should 
a»rea  that  he  had  never  seen  a  witaeaa 
whose  ofluuBination  was  lesa  caleulaled  tia 
substantiate  the  charge  he  waa  broi^gMta 
OMke  out.  There  e^d  be  no  doubt  thai 
Mr.  Kearick's  conduct  bad  been  indiaoreet 
and  reprehensible ;  but  the  question  mom 
was,  whether  it  had  bean  ao  BAOchsoaa  ta 
justify  the  House  in  addressing  the  Cro 
for  his  removal.  He  must  confei 
he  saw  no  ground  for  doing  ao»  At  die 
same  tioM,  he  diought  the  oaae  was  ael 
one  on  which  the  House  should  coaae  la 
a  precipitate  deeiaioo,  ov  in  whibh  alM 
uaual  forms  ihoald  be  eut  abott.  Tlwae 
was  no  reaaon  why  the  evidenceaheold  aea 
be  printed.  This  could  aat  be  done  b^ 
to-morrow,  but  by  Monday  ha  thougbi  it 
might.  The  learned  meoJber  miglit  tkea 
state  the  eaae  as  the  evidenee  diadeaedtt, 
and  propoae  any  measure  he  thought  aa* 
cesaary. 

Mr.  Cknmng  said,  his  opinioa  waa,  ahat 
the  qaestioa  which  had  been  refert e«i  to 
the  committee  required  the  deciaion  of 
the  coamottee.  He  would  not  say  what 
that  decision  ought  to  be ;  but,  if  the 
asotion  suggeated  bv  his  right  hoa.  friead 
should  be  put,  the  learned  gentleman^  if 
he  had  any  thiag  eriaunatonr  to  propose, 
might  atove  it  by  way  of  ammidnsoal. 
The  whole  of  the  case,  it  seemed,  bad 
been  gone  through.  At  half  paat  aeven 
o^clocK  it  waa  said,  tbatthwe  waa  aothiag 
further  to  state  against  the  accused ;  and 
it  was  now  proposed  to  break  up  the  coafr- 
mittee  and  take  further  time  to  ceaaidar 
what  decision  it  should  come  to.  If  it 
were  thought  necessary  that  titne  akoald 
be  taken  ^  this  purpoae,  he  waa  coateat 
that  the  poatpoaement  should  take  place. 
He  had  reeeived  an  iatimatisa,  that  the 
evidence  could  not  he  printed  in  tnae  for 
tONmorrow  He  waa  iherefote  waiiagthat 
the  committee  should  be  adjourned  ttaril 
Monday  with  the  underalaaiiag  tfiat  the 
learned  ganilemaa  aheald  he  then  pfe^* 
pared  to  say  what  he  thoaght  eagha  t»  he 
done. 

Mr.  Detmott  gladly  acoapied  Aia  pea* 
posai.  He  wasnatnowprepaiedtoaBaee 
any  particular  resolution  ea  the  auhject. 
If  waa  possiUe  that  be  might,  apan  §am» 
ther  consideration,  think  it  uiiiMCfsaafj  to 
aagp  any  mql»  iqpaa  thaauliieel  j 
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if  tbftt  should  be  hit  deteroNnationi  lie 
confessed  that  his  opinion  must  undergo 
such  a  revolution  as  he  could  iiot  at  pre« 
sent  contemplate.  The  case^  as  it  stood 
before  the  committee*  was  one  which  con- 
cerned the  fair  administration  of  justice* 
and  in  this  respect  it  had  unanswerable 
claims  to  the  roost  serious  attention.  He 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe,  that 
the  House  would  so  far  forget  its  duty  to 
the  country  as  to  omit  to  pass  such  a  cen- 
sure upon  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  as 
it  should  seem  to  desenre.  If  he  should 
continue  in  his  present  opinion,  he  would 
propose  a  motion  on  Monday ;  if  not  be 
would  willingly  withdraw  the  proceeding 
he  had  begun.  He  had  spoken  to  no  one  on 
the  subject,  and,  as  his  hon.  friends  would 
testify,  he  had  asked  for  no  support  from 
them.  He  had  only  preferred  the  charge 
contained  in  the  petition;  and  the  evi. 
dence  had,  in  hid  opinion,  substantiated  the 
allegations  of  that  petition. 

Mr.  Canniiigsaid,  that  when  the  subject 
came  again  before  the  House,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  vote  against  any  further 
proceedinffs  in  this  matter.  The  charges 
against  Mr.  Kenrick  appeared  to  be  two. 
Tiie  first  was  one  which  had  already  been 
tried,  and  for  which  he  had  paid  the  penal- 
ty in  a  civil  action.  The  second  was  a 
charge  of  refusing  a  warrant,  not  one  tittle 
of  evidence  in  support  of  which  was  to  be 
relied  on. 

Mr.  Ped  was  still  of  opinion,  that  the 
committee  ought  at  once  to  have  discharg- 
ed the  duty  imposed  upon  it.  He  could 
not  undersund  upon  what  pretext  it  could 
be  said,  that  the  committee  ought  not  now 
to  do  that,  which  was  always  done  in 
ever^  branch  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  the  country.  Grand 
juries  came  to  a  decision  upon  delibera- 
tions not  longer,  and  common  juries  sent 
criminals  to  execution  upon  an  immediate 
view  of  the  case,  and  after  evidence  had 
been  heard.  He  however  consented  to 
the  postponement;  not  for  the  reasons 
whicn  had  been  urged  in  support  of  such 
a  step,  but  because  several  members  of 
the  committee  had  not  stayed  to  discharge 
the  duty  which  they  had  entered  upon. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  to  the  justice  of  the  case, 
than  that  the  House  should  deliberate  be* 
fore  they  come  to  a  decision.  He  should 
be  sorry  if  any  notion  were  to  get  abroad, 
that  the  committee  had  not  done  their 
duty  Ml  postponing  this  question.  He 
thQoght,  oa  the  caatrary,  that  the  coarse 
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thev  were  about  to  pursue  was  at  onc^ 
both  consistent  with  justice  and  with  the 
dignity  of  the  House. 

mx.Goulbum  thought,  that  an  immediate 
decision  might  have  been  come  to  consis- 
tently with  the  justice  of  the  case.  Those 
who  had  heard  the  evidence  were  much 
more  competent  ihan  any  other  persons 
to  come  to  that  decision;  because  al- 
though others  might  read  the  evidence 
when  printed,  Ihey  could  know  nothing 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  evidence  had 
been  given. 

The  Chairman  then  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Monday^  June  27. 

Judges'  Salaries  Bill.]  On  the 
order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading. 

Earl  Grosvenor  took  that  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  on  sinecure 
offices.  The  office  oflord  justice  general  of 
Scotland,  though  of  that  description ;  was 
still  maintained.  With  respect  to.  the 
sale  of  offices  ia  courts  of  law,  he  was  glad 
that  practice  was  to  be  put  an  end  to* 
He  also  objected  to  the  unnecessary  in- 
crease of  salaries.  The  learned  lord  who 
approved  of  the  bills  on  the  table  roust 
surely  wish  that  they  had  been  introduced 
ten  years  ago.  He  .understood,  however, 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  extend  the  in- 
quiry to  the  court  of  Chancery. 

The  Earl  o^  Liverpool  said,  that  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  regulations  was,  that  wherever 
there  was  business,  the  duties  should  be 
performed  by  efficient  officers.  As  to  the 
office  filled  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
the  salary  derived  from  it  was  before  the 
House,  and  there  was  no  man  who  knew 
the  duties  which  attached  to  that  office 
would  think  the  reward  sufficient.  The 
sitiution  of  the  lord  chancellor  was  difie.r-» 
ent  from  that  of  the  chiefs  of  the  oth^r 
courts;  for  no  sale  of  offices  was  allowed 
in  Chancery.  With  respect  to  the  puisne 
judges,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  labours 
they  had  to  perform,  could  any  one  think 
them  too  highly  remunerated  by  5,000/. 
a-year  ? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  complained  of  the 
misrepresentations  and  calumnies  which 
had  gone  forth  respecting  the  emoluments 
of  his  office,  although  the  amount  of  its 
profits  had  been  already  given  in  accounts 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Perliaps 
it  was  thought  that  this  mode  of  caluov- 
nious  misrepresentation  was  the  waj  to 
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^g9^  Mm  mil  af  off  oe*:  th«y  wetm  mfi»HdH»ti 
who  tboughl  to;  he  w6\M  MiiyttM  K>  sMh 
aspersions,  nor  shrink  frdin  suserting  what 
he  •wed  to  hhnself.  Had  he  been  treated 
with  conmoa' jtisti4;e>  he  ahtrakl  wet  vh>w, 
perhaps,  hnve  remahfietl  lord  ehaneellt>r ; 
but  he  would  not  be  drif  en  from  hw  eAee 
bj  cakmrniovsetieek.  Let  him  onljr  be 
tfeaied  with  comanm  jestite^  and  'h»  fl¥e 
fnifltetei  his  ofioe  bhouidbe  at  any  body's 
distHMal;  From  the  aoceiults  wbidi  h«d 
bcee  furmhed  to  htm  of  bis  emolemieMs 
as  lord  chancellor*  by  those  who  best 
bnew  the  amoant,  apart  froas  his  iDOome 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  be  was 
happy  to  say,  that  the  lord  chief  justice  of 
the  court  or  KingVbench  had  eecetred  a 
larger  income  from  his  office.  He  quoted 
from  the  average  accounts  of  the  last  three 
yean;  and  be  woufd  fbrtber  say,  that  in 
no  one  year,  sinde  he  bad  been  made  lord 
ehaficelior,  had  lie  received  the  same 
amount  tf  profit  which  he  enjeyed  white 
at  the  b^.  Stra/rge,  then,  it  was*  that 
he  should  be  attacked,  as  he  had  been,  by 
mis-etatemefits  and  misrepresentation  of 
every  kind.  Had  he  remained  at  the  bat, 
and  kept  the  sittmtftm  he  held  ther^,  he 
'Solemnly  declared  he  shduM  not  be  (me- 
ihillhtg  a  poorer  man  than  be  was  at  that 
moment,  net  withstanding  his  office.  His 
frohle  friend  (earl  Oroivenbr)  should  not 
have  Mamed  him  for  not  bringitkg  this 
subject  before  the  House*  earlier,  ft  had 
often. been  brought  forward:  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  emoluments  arising  from 
the  sale  of  offices  should  not  beinterfered 
witb ;  because,  h^d  they  been  aboltsbed, 
tlie  ch4ef  jeiTices  must  have  received  a 
eompensatlon  in  sotee  ether  way.  Wften 
the  salary  of  the  puisrie  Judges  had  be^ 
ao^ented  from'  time  ta  time,  no  augmen- 
latidnbad  taken  place  in  that  of  the  ehfeft, 
because  they  i^ere  considered  as  deriving 
•vart  of  th^ir  emoltmients  from  tbf«  somrce. 
It  codid  net' for  a  moment  be  auppesed 
that,  having  entered  on  the  laborious  du* 
ties  ^f  thCftr  office  mder  the  conviction 
'tiiat  its  emoluments  were  to  be  scoured 
to  them  by  law,  they  coald  be  tuHted 
adrtfi  wHbeut  any  regard  to  thehr  i4ghu. 
The  noble  earl  entirely  misunderstood  the 
queMton  with  regard  tn  sinecure  offices. 
Bills  had  repeatedly  been 'sent  tip  from 
the  6lher  House  for  libolishing  them  ;  and 
they  had  been  resisted,  because  the  per- 
sons whe  brought  them  here  did  not  un. 
derstand  the  question.  It  was  insinuated 
that  because  the  deputy  did  all  the  drudg- 
ery ef  tbie  offce,  tb#ref<Mte  the  fnincipal 
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WaaePnoalae.  Hie  doetrine  wait  Owidtt 
on  eesisteke  t  the  preitence  of  the  priiicfptl 
*aH|ght  not  always  be  required,  but  it  mm 
appNed  on  proper  eccastens;  and  if  M 
f et^^nsibMity  was  not  always  hiterfMee^ 
the  consequences  might  be  extrtnmetjr  *bl- 
jerieas  to  the  suitors  lind  tJhfe  publii:.  ffc 
the  (lotd  Chancellor)  wmdd  pled^  bbto- 
%elf  to  be  «s  active  as  any  noMe  l^rd  fci 
correethig  abuses,  bnt  he  would  ftehrfkHm 
M%  ditty  with  a  ^hie  regard  ^to  thtt  HgMs 
of  ethers.  Hie  reiiaon  why,  in  tbe  f^eseut 
bill,  there  was  no  clause,  re^ntatie^  eActe 
in  die  court  of  Chancery  was,  that  a  ceos- 
miifsion  wb$  now  sitting  on  tbe  efaie  Of 
that  court.  Mocb  nrisr^jireeenaation  bod 
gone  abroad  ooneemSog  his  oondOct,  sioee 
he  had  presided  over  it;  but  Whatever bb 
might  snibr  iVom  such  caluHsny  nad  atl^ 
statement,  he  enjoyed  tbe  eonaolatioe, 
-that  be  had  been  incolmpt  bi  hie  oSce, 
and  he  coold  form  no  better  wish  for  Mi 
country  than  that  his  successor  sbbeld  be 
penetrated  with  an  eqeot  desire  to  execute 
his  duties  with  fideKty.  The  feeKnga  and 
fate  of  an  hidivfdaal  were  hi  themaelvee^ 
smidl  importance  to  the  public*  and  befbe 
(lord  chancellor)  might  be  saerifleed  to 
•the  iflSttlto  which  he  was  daHy  receiving; 
but  bob^gged  noble  lords  to  reAect  tnit 
he  nright  not  be  ihe  onfy  sacrifice.  H  Ab 
ob^  wato,  as  it  appeared  to  be>  to  paH 
down  the  repetition,  and  to  tbrotr  dis- 
credit on  the  motives  and  cenduet  Of 
men  in  high  Official  sitbatioae-^f  et^ery 
esan  who  occupied  an  eminent  etat)e«i  in 
tbe  church  er  the  Mate  waa  to  becoeae  Ibe 
ob}ect  of  skmder  and  ca]umiiy«*r*^Mtbcb 
ttMdships  astght  rest  convbiced,  fbOt  fbab 
pntileges  as  peers  OOidd  net  liiog  be  i«»- 
peoted* 
Tbe  bm  waa  ihOn  rend  m  ffabtt  \ 
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Marqnia  of  Hsktings  ttOted,  "Aait  tite 
opinion  of  the  jnd^  be  beard  on  tbe 
'ttoOstruction  of  the  act  for  regnbrtAng  -^be 
iaffe^est  ofteOneyln  India. 

LoH  Chief  JtBtlee  BM  acOotilngty  de- 
livered the  ojNniOn  cyf  tbe  judges  in  f«vt»ttr 
of  fbe  bill  dn  the  noUe  marquis.  Tbe  *Bt 
for  restricting  the  interest  of  money  to  IS 
pei^'cent  Was,  bO  soidi  to  be  Interpreted 
•ftfeeording  to  its  letter,  as  it  Was  a  Mftid 
-Mictfte ;  and  by  its  filOral  interpretatido  it 
was  only  to  be  enfbrced  in  tbe  dominions 
of  the  company.  It  could  not  be  cOn- 
attued  as  eMOnded  to  Foreign  Otatea  in 
nitianOe  with  the  BrifUb  power.  ItoanU 
net  tegulatetbe  trtioaacVions  jtfboiwwm^ 
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or  kuieri  i»  the  doaiiiioos  of  dw  .naifaro 
IMriooti  where  British  joriadiolioD  did  ool 
•mtand.  If  borrowers.  theneBoffiNredfron 
the  opfMTMive  acts  of  tliote  with,  whom 
Ihey  had  money  deaUogt,  tliejr  might  af^ply 
for  prAtect&ao  to  their  own  govenvment« 
and  Dot  to  that  of  the  compaDj.  In.  this 
•onilnictioD  of  the  law,  he  was  a opported 
by  deciaiooa  of  the  Supreaio  Court  of 
Iteiffal. 
,    The  hfll  was  read  a  aeoood  time. 

H0U4SE  OF- COMMONS. 

Mondagi  June27f 

.  PSTIXION   O^   F.  JoMJCa  OOMPhAMMlVQ 

i^  CpvyxBY  Bavk  Notbs  hot  bbuio 
P4l^  iML  Goyuft.]  Mc«  Hmm€  aeverted  to 
the  peiiiioa  which  he  had  praaeBled  to 
the  Houae  on  the  2^od  inatanty  fcam  a 
paraqn  named  JoiMa»  complainipg  that 
0  hank  at  Briatol  had  refuaed  to  par  him 
10  caih«  on  demandf  the  amouot  of  their 
ootrfft  which,  he  pre^eattd  for4hat  purpoae. 
He  had  tinee  bad  an  iuterfiew  with  the 
pelitioMen  apd»  after  every,  ijequiaite^io* 
qiiify«  he  found  that  the  statementa  eon* 
laloed  in  the  potition  wece  peifeetly  eoiw 
cecfc.  The  notes  that  had  been  presented 
jime  for  &«  and45/.  He  held  In  his  hand 
the  very  identical  notes*  He  had  been 
iofociped>  that  that  refusal  on  the  oart  of 
the  baoky  had  arisen  from  an  idea,  that  the 
baotkera-wefenot  cempellable  to  pay  the 
•looiiat  of  theic  notes  in  oaah.  A  great 
nuSMfiderstaBding  prevailed  with  leapoot 
to  pioviacial  notes.  In  this,  eaact  the 
buok  had  oflbred  to  substitute  Bank  of 
JBi^ghind  notes  lor  its  own,  hut  had  te- 
foaed  to.  pay  thesa  in  gold,  and  this  ym» 
the  precise  point  wJiich  he  wished  to  bring 
before  the  House.  A  country  bankes's 
lefusil  10  give  gold  for  his  notes  was*  in 
Ima  opioid*  as  bad  aa  a  sefosal  to  pay  a 

EJaaprytnoto  when  due.  In  order  to 
the  ourren^  of  the  country  in  a 
by  alAle«  care  should  be  taken  that 
Iheaupply  did  not  exceed  the  demand, 
#11  w)ieoover  it  c^d.it  had  the  effiict  of 
fi^uaing  a  rise  in  the  prices  of  artiolea  ef 
a<»ry  deaoripMon.  This  wwaan  evil  which 
it  waa  the  duty  of  ministers  to  guard 
Ofpaiaal  a^earefuUy  as  possible,  and  when  it 
ikd  take  plaee,  to  remedy  without  delay* 
Ay  the  S7tb  of  Geo.  8,  c  82,  oommoaly 
caiied  the  Cash  Suspension  bill,  it  was 


pfOVid( 

IieiagI 


aded  (s^et.  3),  «<  that  if  any  person, 
g  liable  for  the 


r  the  pigment  of  any.  such 
•ttM  and  drauphta  i|8  onght^  issued  in 
purpnaiMi  of  .tbat^act^ahoMld  obj^t.to 


paytbe  auas  or-  suau  of  money  thaaesa 
becoming'  dooi  in  specie,  within  the  space 
of  three  daya  after  demand  made  there* 
on  by  the  holder  of  such  draiighu  or  notesi 
it  should  be  lawful  for  Justioes  of  the 
peace,  magistrates  of  tlie  seaaioo,  dEC, 
upon  complaint  to  that  eieot  beiiig  ndide 
tothem,  aod  they  were  thereby  required  to 
sammon  every  each  person  against  whom 
auchcomplamt  should  have  been  prefer* 
red,  and  after  examining  parties  and  wit- 
nesses on  oath,  they  ware  oaapowered,  if 
the  conmlaant  shouM  bo  established*  to 
theb  satisfiMstion,  to  award  the  sum  doe  f 
and  stieh.  anm,  witli  costs,  in  default  of 
payment^  might  be  levied  by  eale  and  dis- 
tresson. the  goods,  dK;,  of  the  party  pro- 
Deeded  against.  In  a  Mbseqoeat  bill  this 
valuablo  olaose  had  been  uafartimately 
omitted*  .  Such  beiag  the  case,  he  thought 
the  House  ooght  not  to  lose  a  moment's 
time  in  re-enacting  it^  so  that  it  might  be- 
oome  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  on  this 
momeatoQs  subject.'  It  waa  calculated 
that  99^*  out  of  every  lOOii  m  circuUtba 
in  the  eoantry  parte  of  England  was  issued 
in  notes  of  the  eoantry  bankers ;  and  the 
ponaeqaencw  of  thia  redundant  issue- of 
paper  waa,  that- out  of  London  there  waa 
little  «r  no  gold  to  be  gotb  He  was  sofry 
that  he  did  not  at  that  nioaient  tee  the 
right  ban.  gentleman  (Mr.  i^el)  in  his 
p&ce;  for  he  would  only  upon  this  topic 
beg  to  refer  the  right  hon.  Secretary  t# 
his  own  definition  6f  a  curroncy  in  that 
welWknown  act,  usually  called  Mr.  Peel's 
bilk  It  wss  quite  dear  to  his  f  Mr. 
Hume's;)  mind,  that  the  country  bankenT 
paper  which  was  afloat  had  nothing  of  that 
character  which  attached  to  **  currency  ^ 
in  the  aense  that  term  waa  used  in  the  act 
he  spoke  of;  His  reasons  for  agaia 
moving  that  this  petition  be  brought  op 
were,  that  it  regasaed  a  matter  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  country  at  large,  aad 
that  the  petitioner  had  felt  himself  to  bn 
reflect^  on  by  some  observations  that,  oa 
a  former  night,  had  fatten  from  an  hon. 
basenet. 

Mr«  Hart  Dams  observed,  that  it  was 
onneoessary  for  him  to  say,  that  the  firm 
in  question  was  as  redpeduble  a  firm  as 
any  in  the  country.  He  apprehended 
that  the-  subject  matter  of  the  present 
case  arose  out  of  the  circunnstance  of 
some  intemperate  warmth  -haviog  been 
displayed  by  the  part^  complaining,  fia 
demanding  payment  o^  hit  notes;  which 
oircumstanoe  had  occasioned  the  display 
of  a  Jitale  wotattk  of  the  same  kind  on  |h# 
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4ilbfr  side ;  and  bad.induoed  the  bankm 
to  say,  «*  Well,  Sir,  as  we  have  the  option 
of  paying  you  in  bank-notes  or  in  gold, 
we  will  pay  you  in  notes."  But  he  un- 
derstood that  they  had  acceded,  subse- 
quently, to  the  application.  This  trans- 
action complained  of,  happened  on  the  6th 
of  June ;  biit  afterwards,  a  larger  amount 
had  been  tendered  to  him  in  gold :  yet 
the  petitioner  had  sworn  to  a  debt  of  ^0/. 
OS  due  from  these  bankers*  There  could 
be  no  doubt  that  those  gentlemen  felt 
themselves  to  have  acted  in  error ;  for  it 
was  understood  generally  that  all  country 
bankers  were  liable  to  pay  their  notes  in  cash, 
although  an  impression  to  the  contrary  had 
found  its  way  into  some  Quarters. 

Lord  BwceUone  said,  he  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  had  viewed 
this  matter  as  if  it  had  been  a  question 
merely  between  the  bankers  and  the  pe- 
titioner; but  if  he  (lord  F.)  had  rightlv 
caught  what  liad  fallen  from  hishon.friendt 
the  petition  contained  matter  of  very  grave 
consideration  on  much  more  seneral  prin- 
ciples. It  stated  a  fact  that  he  could  not 
help  considering  to  be  a  grievance  of  very 

!;reat  magnitude,  and  one  which  called 
or  a  speedy  and  efiectual  remedy.  When 
Mr.  PeePs  bill  was  passed,  it  was  under* 
stood  that  the  countrv  was  about  to  re- 
turn to  a  sound,  gooa,  and  proper  cur« 
rency:  that  was,  that  every  man  might 
get  gold  in  exchange  for  bank-notes  if  he 
pleased.  But,  whether  through  a  mistake 
upon  the  part  of  the  bankers,  or  a  defect 
in  the  law,  it  now  appeared  that  such  was 
not  the  fact.  It  was  said,  that  the  peti- 
tioner had  come  before  the  House  with  a 
bad  grace  after  having  sought  his  remedy 
at  law.  But  what,  he  asked,  was  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  which  the  law  afford- 
'  ed  \  This  Mr.  Jones,  the  petitioner,  it 
appeared,  wished,  either  from  necessity  or 
caprice,  it  mattered  not  which,  to  obtain 
gold  from  a  bank  for  their  notes.  That 
the  bank  was  respectable  he  did  not  pre* 
jlend  to  deny ;  but  that  formed  no  part  of 
the  argument.  Well,  Mr.  Jones  asked 
for  gold  for  a  certain  sura  in  notes ;  the 
bankers  refused  him,  and  then  he  was  to 
hring  his  action  for  debt.  Now,  he  (lord 
F.)  did  not  understand  much  about  lawand 
its  quirks,  but  he  had  been  told,  that  the 
action,  should  the  party  ever  choose  to 
to  bring  one,  could  not  be  tried  for  some 
eight  or  nine  months  ;  and  that,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period  the  bankers  might 
bring  their  writ  of  error,  and  so  put  off  the; 
payment  of  the  demand  for  a  year  att4  • 


half  longer.  The  legal  remedy  of  M  r- 
Jones,  therefore,  would  appear  to  be  this 
—that  whereas*  in  the  month  of  iumm 
1825,  he  wanted  some  gold  fur  particular 
purposes,  and  was  refused  when  he  applied 
to  the  bankers  to  give  it  him  in  excoange 
for  their  own  paper ;  the  law  would  enable 
him  to  obtain  his  reo^dy  sooaewbcte 
about  the  month  of  March  or  April  1827- 
But,  it  was  not  as  it  concerned  Mr*  Jooea 
that  they  were  to  look  at  the  qoeatuHi  s 
they  should  consider  him  as  pointing  out 
a  great  public  evil,  with  a  view  to  ita 
beinff  remedied.  It  was  said,  that  goM 
for  the  notes  was  to  be  obtained  oli  ap- 
plication to  the  Bank  of  England;  so  k 
might;  but,  was  a  man  who  had  bL  or 
10^  in  notes,  to  travel  a  hundred,  or  poi^ 
haps  five  hundred  miles,  in  order  to  apply 
to  the  Bank  of  England  \  About  thirty 
years  before  the  Restriction  act  of  1797, 
\L  notes  were  allowed  to  be  issued.  The 
inconvenience  of  issuiog  such  notes  was 
found,  and  an  act  was  passed  preireatiaf 
the  issue  of  any  notes  under  5/.  Thia  -ad 
was  limited  to  two  years;  at  the  end  of 
that  time  it  was  renewed  for  two  yeora, 
and  then  it  was  made  pennaaent.  Thrit 
Bank  Restriction  act  rendered  the  isaiuog 
of  one  pound  notes  necessary ;  and  tbero- 
fore  the  prohibitory  act  was  repealed; 
but  even  then  much  caution  was  tised,  ia 
order  to  secure  the  public  and  protect  the 
ctirrency  of  the  countrv.  It  was  now  shown 
that,  notwithstanding  Mr.Peel*s  act,  gold 
was  not  to  be  obtained  for  notes,  witboot 
going  through  a  tedious  and  expensivo 
process.  The  noble  lord  thanked  the  boo. 
gentleman  for  having  introduced  thia  pe* 
tition ;  and  expressed  his  hope  that  nun- 
isters  would  feel  it  incumbent  upon  tbem, 
even  at  that  late  period  of  the  aesaioB,  te 
bring  in  some  measure  that  should  give 
operation  to  that  clause  in  the  Cash  Pay* 
meats'  Suspension  act,  which  had  beeo 
unfortunately  omitted  in  the  latter  atateie 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Hudson  Gamey  said,  he  considered 
that  the  noble  lord  (Folkestone)  was 
somewhat  incorrect  in  hia  statemeBl  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  It  appeared,  thut 
these  bankers  had  refused  jUivereigo% 
and  tender^  bank  notes;  first,  for  aiz 
pounds,  and  then  for  forty-five  pounds  of 
their  own  |)aper.  Now,  the  amount  was 
nothing.  The  proceeding  was  one  of  i 
very  singular  stupidity ;  but,  the  iacoe- 
ventence  accruing  was  not,  as  the  noble 
lord  stated,  of  a  person  having  to  ^ 
through  a  process  of  nine  nBoSlfas»  m 
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order  to  retover  against  the  banker ;  but 
of  just  90  much  time  as  was  necessary  to 
exchange  the  notes  for  specie  in  London. 
The  bankers  knew,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
they  must  pay  in  sovereigns  if  demanded ; 
whilst  it  was  quite  obvious,  that  those 
sovereigns  so  paid  by  the  bankers,  must 
be  procured  from  London. 

The  hon.  member  said,  that,  in  his 
view,  the  circulation  of  the  country  was 
in  a  more  unsatisfactory  state  than  he  had 
ever  before  known  it  to  be.  The  whole  thins 
arose  from  the  enormous  blunder  which 
had  been  committed  in  not  re-adjusting 
the  standard  to  existing  circumstances, 
after  twenty-five  years  of  another  cur- 
rency, at  the  time  of  passing  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  bill  fbr  returning  to 
specie  payments.  That  bill  had,  as  every 
one  ought  to  have  foreseen,  forcibly 
compressed  all  nrices.  Thence,  of  neces- 
sity, the  ruin  or  the  farmers,  and  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  landlords— no  rents  re* 
ceivab1e»-and  thence  that  degree  of  dis- 
tress amongst  the  whole  of  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  community,  which  rendered 
It  imperative  to  take  some  measure  to 
palliate  the  evil.  Mr.  Vansittart,  the 
present  lord  Bexley,  was  then  persuaded 
to  bring  in  his  bill,  to  enable  the  bankers 
to  continue  their  issues  of  one  pound 
notes. — Mr.  Gurney  stated,  that  ne,  at 
the  time,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord  (Folke- 
stone) protested  against  the  measure,  and 
urged  00  the  then  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that»  if  it  were  necessary  to  con- 
tinue that  species  of  circulation,  it  should 
bfe  limited  to  the  one  pound  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England ;  as,  in  such  case,  the 
bankers  would,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power,  circulate  the  coin  of  the  realm  in 
their  respective  districts :  whereas,  when 
issuing  their  own  notes,  it  was  perfectly 
clear,  that  in  those  notes  they  would  make 
the  mass  of  their  payments,  and  that  the 
ordinsry  circulation  of  gold  would  be 
entirely  confined  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  metropolis. 

Government,  at  that  moment  of  pres- 
sure^ had  two  points  which  they  were  re- 
solved to  drive ;  the  one,  to  enhance  the 
pricesof  agricultural  produce;  the  other, 
to  lower  the  rate  of  the  interest  of  money, 
and,  if  possible,  to  divert  investment  to 
the  relief  of  the  lande<|[  interest.  For 
these  purposes,  they  urged  the  Bank  to 
take  every  measure  to  increase  the  circu- 
lation. The  Bank^as  he  Uiougbt  most 
unwisely— first  took  on  themselves  the 
Dead*weight   Kheme ;  next,   they  ad- 


Tanced  on  mortgage ;  and  lastly,  and 
worst  of  all>  they  made  advances  on  stock. 
But,  the  immediate  object  was  gained- 
prices  rose— interest  fell-^rooney  became 
a  drug.  Thence,  all  the  Bubbles,  and 
Projects,  and  Joint-stock  companies,  and 
Poyais  loans,  and  the  frauds  of  the  Share 
market — creating  an  immense  mass  of 
floating  paper  engagements ;  which  still 
went  for  so  much  money,  and  still  swelled 
the  prices  of  every  thing. 

Now,  it  was  through  the  increase  of 
prices,  and  through  that  increase  alone, 
that  the  amount  of  the  circulation  of  the 
country  banks  was,  or  could  be,  aug« 
mented.  It  was  auite  obvious,  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  exchanges 
must  turn;  that  gold,  here  confined  to 
S/.  17«.  10^.  per  ounce,  would  be  leav- 
ing the  country ;  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land would  have  no  choice,  but  to  pull  m 
their  paper;  that  embarrassment  would 
soon  begin.  Prices  would  fall— and  if, 
following  on  foreign  drain,  any  domestic 
alarm, founded  or  unfounded,  should  arise: 
the  country,  entirely  without  specie, 
running  on  the  country  banks  for  sove- 
reigns— all  the  country  banks  must  neces- 
sardy  come  on  the  Bank  of  England.  And 
here,  gentlemen,  when  sneaking  of  the 
issues  of  the  country  banks  in  coniunc- 
tion  with  the  question  of  currency,  always 
seemed  to  suppose,  that  the  amount  of 
his  notes  in  circulation,  was  the  measure 
of  the  demand  on  the  banker ;  whilst,  io 

Soint  of  fact,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
emands  to  which  he  was  liable,  in  any ' 
moment  of  uneasiness,  arose  from  persons 
hastily  coming  upon  him  for  deposits, 
which  they  wished,  on  the  instant,  to 
realize.  The  Bank  of  England,  therefore, 
if  ever  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  occur, 
must  be  driven  to  the  dilemma,  of  either 
continuing  to  discount,  at  the  hazard  of 
stopping  itself;  or  of  refusing  to  discount, 
and  stopping  the  whole  country.  And 
who,  in  a  case  like  this,  might  be  able  to 
fulfil  their  engsgements;  or  which  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  whom  he  was  addressing, 
might ,  for  years  following,  be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  their  rents— was,  Mr. 
Gurney  said,  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
would  venture  to  prophesy. 
^t/lr.ESice  said,  he  entirely  concurred 
in  all  that  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Gurney),  and  considered  with  him, 
that  our  circulation  was  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory, if  not  in  a  critical  and  alarm* 
ing  state.  So  much  so,  that  if  the  least 
unforeaeen  difficulty  should  arise,  or  any 
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waot  of  confideoce  lucceed  to  tJtw  prttMnt  | 
h^  ttate  of  public  and  prlTtte  credit,  a  ^ 
preiiure  migbt  fuddenlj  ennuot  which 
would  subject  all  tha  mtereitc  of  tho  j 
eouDtry  to  the  mo^t  imminent  confuMon 
and  peril.  Tlie  least  alarm  in  foreign 
affiiir%  or  a  bad  harveat,  would  inevitably 
seduce  governmeni  to  the  dilemma*  either 
offending  down  another  Order  in  Council 
to  the  Bank  to  suspend  cash  payments, 
or  of  witnessing,  without  having  any  other 
neans  of  averting  it,  a  convulsion  threat- 
ening the  industry,  commercet  and  finances 
of  thd  country,  wi(h  indiscriminate  ruin* 
All  this  had  been  brougbtaboutby  another 
'  c^issue  of  paper,  in  consequence  of  the 
permission  given  to  th^  country,  bankera 
to  circulate. one  ind  two  pound  aotea,  of 
which  they  had  availed  themselves  to  the 
present  extent;  and  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  had  given 
all  the  assistance  in  t^eir  power  to  this 
laischievous  system.  Those  small  notes 
isid  banished  all  th«  gold,  and  with  the 
depredated  silver  currency,  constituted 
the  circulating  medium  in  all  parts  of 
£nglandy  ScoUand,  and  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  Middlesex  and  Lancashire* 
h<  No  no"  1  from  Me.  J.  Smith.]  At 
least  he  (Mr.  Ellice)  could,  never  meet 
with  aaoyer^im  in  any  partyof  the  country 
be  had  visitedi  and  suspected  his  inlprma- 
lion  on  thi^  ndint  was  quite  as  good  as  that 
of  his  boo.  viepd*  The  gold  which  it  had 
cost  us  so  much  sacrifice  to  import,  to 
prepare  for  tftie  restoration  of  cash  pay* 
menu  in  181%  becaine  in  this  way  so 
tfiuch  surplus  means,  or  rather  useless 
capital.  The  Bank  complained  of  the 
overflowing  boards  in  their  vauMs^^ 
advanced  it  to  government  on  dead  weight 
1-to  landed  proprietors  on  mortgaga^^ 
which  enabled  both  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
interest,  and  ultimately  drove  this  surplus 
capital  into  contipentaJ  and  CoreiKU  loana, 
ana  all  the  bubblea  of  which  they  bad 
heard  so  much,  for  a  more  speculative,  and 
as  it  wsa  supposed,  beneficial  employment. 
AVhether  it  would  be  as  easily  got  back  to 
avert  the  crisia  be  feared  was  neater  at 
hand  than  was  generally  anticipated;  9K 
whether  fresh  anid  greater  sacrifices  in  a 
dreadful  reaction  and  depreciatioo  of  oU 
property,wooldnotberequiced,wheD  specie 
'  was  again  wanted  to  replace  iho  paper  in 
circulation,  ho  would  leave  to  ^those  to 
infprm  the  House  upon,  who  considered 
|he  ineasttres  of  )8l9of  siicfa  easy  accom* 
plishment^  He  was  satisfie4  th|  Small* 
note  bill|  Uk^  the  Com  laifSi  was  devised 


to  proteot  certain  great  interests  fr<ine  thm 
pressure  and  loss  raich  Mr.  Peel*a  bill  bad 
mflicted  on  all  other  debtors,  and  to  coo-* 
ciliate  them  to  that  measure ;  but*  it  was 
quite  inconsistent  with  its  prioc^est  'umI 
necessarily  led  to  tho  pi^seni  UUgt  of 
things.  He  would  ventufo  a  prodictioa, 
that  the  House  would,  at  no  4<stai)t  day, 
be  called  upon  to  reconsider  thofar  fonner 
decision,  and  that  thp  country  wouU 
either  be  found  unablei  or  not  hooeac 
enough,  to  si^lnnit  to  all  the  comoquci»oes 
of  the  meaiuro  of  1810.  Ho  was  ^ad« 
however,  this  petition  had  been  br^qgM 
accidentally  under  disQuss(im»  aa  Ae 
aueption  of  Qovernnsent,  the  Bank,,  and 
also  all  the  public,  should  be  po  oaery 
occasion  direoted  to  tWa  iwinfigntoas 
subject,.  He  repeated,  some  change  couU 
not  be  far  distant,  and  he  only  hope^  if 
the  country  banks  were  aodoenly  again 
subjected  to  the  same  trial,  which  intra* 
duoed  the  fiual  paper  svsiam  io  1797, 
the/  bad  more  convertible  neaos  ibaa 
foreign  bonds,  or  ahare*  io  speciUatiae 
uoderiakiogs,  to  pfodttoo3aak  or  Rngtaad 
notes  to  meet  any  demands  upon  tb#fl»; 
and  that  the  Diroctors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  be  prepasad  with  bettor 
assets  for  oooversion  into  specie  io  oMeet 
their  engsgeaAems>  than  coutd  be  found 
in  4  moment  of  probable  alarm,  iii  Bii* 
chfqiueribills,.  Dead-weights,  or  Mostgagss 
on  landed  estates. 

.  Mr^«/oAit  Smi^  said,  he  difiered  entire- 
ly from  hiahon»  friend,  and  (v«m  tboiiioUe 
lord,  who  considered  that  961  ool  of  eveif 
100/.  io  the  circulation  of  the  coustfiy, 
coasisted  of  1/,  notes  of  the  oowai«y 
bankeirs.  He  reaUy  hardi^  kn«(w  bow 
sufficiently  to  ei^ess  the  i^iirfrisft  wih 
which  he  had  listened  Io  that  ■tsiensant, 
In  the  first  place,  a  very  largo  propos* 
iiiin  of  the  circulation  of  ibe  ooneur 
was  in  5L  and  five  guinea  notes;  tboti^ 
less  so,  probably,  in  the  vicioHy  of  IjOO* 
don  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Jrii^dest 
He  would  venture  to  state-^-^and  eircmtv 
stances  had  enabled  him  to  hma  mamt 
opinion  on  the  suh|Qqt*^^hat  SU  a»4  fin 
guinea  notes  therefore,  and  not  IL  i^otm 
cMBsprised  a  very  Urge  propwrtioft  mi  oar 
circttla^ion.  The  case  set  out  in  this  pe» 
litioo  originated,  be  heUeveda  as  had  btot 
staged  by  the  hen.  mombar  for  Bi4ik>lf  ia 
a  quarrel  b^sitween  the  petitioner  and  iba 
hankers  at  Bciatol,  who  most  iinjiisdy» 
most  illegal^,  opd  moat  iiiipru4entO|f,  b* 
must  siQf,  refused  to  gi^  gold  to. ^ 
party  io  ej(ci9ai|g9  Aar  ibe  pot^a  of  ifep 
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^rm.  It  seemed  reAer  to  be  hMinmied; 
in  the  speech  ef  his  noble  friend  -thtut 
-raeh  «  pmctice  was  coftfnionly  resort^  to 
among  bankers ;  but  he  begged  most  ex- 
]^lrcitly  ro  deny  the  imputatioR.  In^  respect 
to  whut  had  been  said  about  the  state  of 
the  eiirrency  m  the  norih  of  England,  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventry,  he  conhl 
assure  the  House  that  in  nearly  the  lat^gest 
county  In  the  kingdom,  and  whcffe  the 
afrc*atest  amount  of  wages  was  paid  of  any 
(Lancashire),  the  whole  of  tnose  wages 
was  paid  in  specie*  If  the  hon.  member 
•for  Hythe  (Mr.  S.  J.  Loyd)  bad  been  In 
hk  place,  he  could  have  communiedted 
*some  very  important  information  to  the 
Hoase  on  this  subject;  having,  In  the 
course  of  his  life,  transmitted  very  large 
eums  in  specie  for  that  purpose  to  those 
districts.  Another  part  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Coventry's  speech  he  had  heard 
'With  astonishment.  He  hiniseif  was  one 
#f  those  who  fdt  no  fears  at  all  about  the 
liondkion  of  the  currency.  He  wished  to 
know  how  it  should  happen  that  the  great- 
-«st  commercial  country  in  the  world—- 
whose  trade  and  commerce  were  sought 
after  by  all  Europe— could  be  In  want  of 
a  sufficient  currency?  There  could  be 
tto  doubr  of  our  havmg  such  asuflMency, 
«s  long  as  our  commerce  should  exist ;  or 
ofonrreuiningit,  until  somesuchcala:9iity 
should  befkl  us  as  the  wit  or  powers  of 
man  should  prove  to  be  uaavailmg  to  op- 
pose with  success.  He  had  yet  a  word 
or  two  to  ofbr  upon  some  other  remarks 
that  had  fallen  hi  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion. In  point  of  fact,  if  a  man  can^ 
to  Mm,  OS  a  banker,  and  thought  proper 
«t  once  to  ask  him  for  his  bakmce,  he 
^ould  reftise  to  pay  him.  But  his  credit 
— Jihat  upon  which  alone  he  existed*— that 
upon  wnich  was  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  subsistence— what,  in  such  a  ease, 
woold'become  of  that  ?  It  would  be  ^ne; 
for  who  would  trust  bfm  a  secend  time  ? 
But  the  present  was  a  case  totally  diftr- 
«iit;  It  arose  out  of  a  refusal  to  comply 
"with  a  legal  request.  The  refusal  was  oo- 
ca^oned  enth^ely  by  the  intemperate  man- 
Mr,  as  it  had  been  termed,  m  whfeh  H 
was  put;' but  that  refusal  Was  Tcryaooo 
^ftderwirds  retracted.  This  was^  however, 
a  deli6at^  subJeKt ;  and  reidly  ^wbea  be 
^esrd  i^dn.  gentlemen  throw  oot  such  im- 
putlitions  'ftfl^  they  bad  done,  especially  at 
« time  when,  from  the  great  amount  of 
our  exports  lately,  the  exdiangesi  though 
fiM  absolut^y  against -^s,  were,  if  any 
4tilng»ii  litlla  M^Uie  wrong  sido,  he  couM 


*vet  but  deprecate  Mte  umveeessary  intro- 
duction t>f  so  iminy  extraneous  and  gitalin 
topics.  He  solemnly 'protested  that  ho 
did  not  believe  there  were  three  country 
bankers  in  the  kingdom  who  would  refuse 
togivegoldfbr  their  own  notes.  Itwasnot 
qum  dear  wfiether,  under  smy  ctrcunf- 
stances,  it  would  be  possible  for  iMtodif«st 
our  cireulatiooaltogether^  of  all  paper  euf- 
feaey  of  a  email  amount.  It  might  be 
possible ;  but  he  did  not  think  ft  was.  H^ 
took  very* little  personal  interest  in  any 
such  question ;  for  he  knew  full  well,  that 
of  all  the  modes  of  banking  which  could 
beadopted  by  country  bankm,  that  of  cir- 
culating one  pound  bank  notes  was  tbeleast 
profitable  and  the  most  troublesome.  In- 
deed, be  knew  no  man  of  respectabiHtyor 
eminence  in  the  banking  line,  who  n0fSt 
not  contracted  to  a  great  extent  his  issm^ 
of  tbls  kind;  for  it  was  the  last  which ^ 
man  of  sense  would  wHlingly  resort  to. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  did  hope,  that  riib 
House  would  not  alter  the  taw  with  re- 
spect to  the  currency.  As  it  now  stood, 
it  was  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  an- 
teriorto  the  yesr  1797,  witb  the  exceptiofa 
of  1/.  notes.  In  regard  to  Mps^ments, 
it  was  the  same.  On  such  <  a  -subject  the 
'House,  he  trusted,  wotikl  deffberatOTery 
maturdy  indeed,  before  they  eflfect^anjr 
sudi  change  as  had  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Ahertromby  thought  niis  iraa  nOt  ii 
question  that  properly  Evolved* aH  tboae 
extrinsic  consideratioas  into  whidi  hod. 
gentlemen  had  mo  largeljr  entered.  "Itib 
main  question. here  was,  indeed,  rery  ini- 
portant  i  and  if  the  facts  were  euchae  were 
stated  in  the  petition^  ondoubtodhr  th^^ 
were  very  deservitig  Of  tb6  attention  of 
«vermnent.  '  It  was  the  ease,  'a«  he  no^ 
derstood  it,  of  an  individud  mttiting  difi- 
culty  or  d>structions  in  obtdning  gbld 
for  certam  notes  which  be  tendered  to 
those  who  bad  issued  them ;  and.it  woiM 
seem,  that  ^hat  diffictrity  badiuiseii  addy 
fhim  some  misundoirstandittg  of 'quanrm 
benreon  the  parties,:but  thlit  subseqoeiM^ 
gold  was  offered  to  the  petitioner  for'  m 
notes.  Now,  if  ihelMmkers  refused  to  pi^ 
in  gdd  wh.eh  adcddfbr  ft,  th^y  might  hatp 
occasioned  a^good'doal*  of  incouveulendo 
and  injnry,  no  doubt,  to  Mie  individud*; 
and  such  a  practico, '  were  ft'tb  grow  into 
'one,  would  ne  highly  iajorlous,  and  incon* 
venient  to  the  country.  If  the  existing 
lnw  Was  deffcftive  as  to  that  clause  ortte 
87tb  of  Geb.  5fd  Which  His  hbii.  friend 
had  pohited  o^,  the  countrf  banker/  tb 
be  stire,  conld  foe  Vtde  apprdiensive  df 
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thif  demMid  for  gold  in  oxdarigo  for  hit 
poper,  boing*  in  many  inilancet  at  leaaC, 
IBMO  upon  him:  bocause,  a  large  propor- 
Uoo  of  tbote  who  held  the  notes  of  his 
bank  would  rather  be  f ubjected  to  the  in- 
couveoieDce  of  retaining  them,  than  tus- 
tain  actiona  against  the  bankers,  which 
might  be  prolonged  to  the  extent  that  had 
been  suggest^.  But,  .s«ch  a  practice  in 
country  banks  would  amount  to  »  diminu- 
tion of  the  saiutar;f  fiicilities  for  the  con- 
vertibility of  |)aper  into  specie ;  and  would 
have  a  direct  teodency  to  increase  the 
issue  of  notes.  Now,  the  standard  at 
which  the  currency  stood  in  1797,  was 
that  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
stored, but  to  which  it  was  not  restored 
by  the  act  of  1820.  The  tnly  question 
was,  whether  the  omissidh  that  had  been 
committed  in  that  act  should  not  beamend- 
ed  before  the  House  separated  \  As  the 
currency  stood  in  1797,  so  it  continued 
tilll816.  The  act  of  18S2,  which  went 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  the  1/.  notes,  did 
not  contain  the  provision  of  the  act  of 
1797,  already  omitted  in  the  intervening 
measure.  But,  if  no  good  reason  could  be 
assigned  why  that  provision  should  not  be 
DOW  supplied,  and  the  last  act  of  1822  so 
far  amended,  the  public  good  really  seem- 
ed to  require  that  that  amendment  should 
be  now  effected*  It  was  immediate  con- 
vertibility, and  that  alone,  which  consti- 
tuted our  security  under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  our  currency.  With  respect  to  \U 
notes,  Uiat  was  the  only  part  of  the  ar- 
rangement to  which,  when  this  great  ques- 
lioo  was  settled  (as he  had  hop^,  finally  ), 
be  objected.  If  good  sround  could  be 
^own,  nowever,  even  iw  that  measure 
DOW,  he  would  not  object  to  it.  But,  he 
did  not  apprehend  there  could  be ;  and 
he  earnestly  recommended  the  measure 
be  spoke  of  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ptd  perfectly  coincided 
m  the  remark  with  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Cslne  had  prefaced  his  speech, 
that  this  was  not  a  question  properly  in- 
volving the  numerous  extrinsic  consider- 
ations which  had  been  gone  into  by  the 
boo.  gentleman  who  preceded  him.  At 
the  time,  he  apprehended  that  the  House 
was  about  to  be  drawn  into  a  debate  of  the 
most  delicate  kind,  without  sufficient  in- 
formation, inquiry,  or  reflection — more 
particularly  as  there  was  not  one  person 
connected  with  the  Bank  of  England  then 
present.,  One  ,  sentleman  so  connected 
aadi  indeed,  suDsequeotfy  come  io ;  to 


whom  hehad  just  been  vary  imperfecdjr 
describing  what  had  been  said  on  the  aub- 
ject.  It  did  seem  to  him  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  which  had  beaa 
commenced.  The  transaction,  as  he  cm- 
dersteod  it,  was  simply  this— a  country 
banker  had  been  applied  to  on  one  occa- 
sion, for  six  sovereigns  in  exchange  of  6iL 
in  notes ;  and  on  another,  for  45/.  The 
banker  refused  in  the  first  instance*  t» 
give  the  party  gold ;  but  that  banker  bias- 
self  afterwards  came  forward,  as  the  Honaa 
had  heard,  sayine  that  his  rel\iaal  bad 
arisen  solely  out  of  the  intemperate  nkan- 
ner  in  which  the  ^old  had  been  demanded* 
The  banker  admitted,  that  if  the  applica- 
tion were  to  come  over  again,  he  most 
pay  the  party  in  gold.  This  was  the 
whole  transaction.— He  was  very  sorry 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  (  Mr. 
Eilice)  thought  the  circulation  to  be  in 
so  had  a  state,  snd  prophesied  so  darkly  of 
its  future  condition.  But,  he  was  happy, 
also,  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  poatpono 
the  fulfilment  of  its  present  predictions  to 
a  time  much  later  than  the  9i^\\  antici^ 
pated,  according  to  his  own  view,  ever 
ought  to  happen.  At  least,  he  (Mr. 
Peel)  could  not  help  imagining,  that  tlie 
circulation  was  in  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory state  than  it  would  have  been,  had 
the.  hon.  gentleman's  proposition  for  a 
committee  to  arrange  and  adjust  the  set- 
tlement of  all  contracts,  or  the  other  mea- 
sures in  respect  of  the  currency  suggested 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  ( Mr.  Wco- 
tem"!  been  entertained  by  the  Hooae. 
As  tor  the  question  of  the  currency,  be 
deemed  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious 
moment,  and  he  therefore  was  one  of 
those  who  would  pause  for  some  time 
before  he  approached  it.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  then  stated  the  substance 
of  his  own.  act,  which,  he  observed,  dkl 
not  repeal  all  the  restrictions  under  which 
the  issues  of  the  bank  had  been  previously 
placed.  As  to  the  policy  of  entertaining 
a  measure  on  this  subject,  it  certainly  ap- 
peared to  him  that  it  would  be  invioiooa 
to  introduce  one,  on  a  matter  where  ao 
many  interests  were  concerned ;  parti- 
cularlv  as  it  was  stated  by  his  hon.  firiend 
behind  him,  that  the  banker  acknowledged 
he  was  wrong  in  refusings  to  pav  in  goM« 
Mr.  Abtrcnmiy  wished  to  know  whe* 
ther  the  right  hon.  gentleman  meant  to 
say,  that  he  entertained  a  donbt  as  to  the 
proviso  of  the  act  of  1797  having  been 
repealed ;  and  if  not,  whether  be  thought 
that  it  ought  to  be  repealed ;  and  whetbnr 
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»  iiNmiianr  proeett  oufftit  not'  to  be  af« 
iopd^d  to  the  kolden  of  thoie  notes? 

Mr.  Ped  said,  the  learned  gentleman 
had  asked  him  this  qneslioB  rather  on  the 
sudden;  namelj»  whether,  if  a  person 
asked  a  banker  to  pa]p  in  gold,  be  ought 
not  to  have  a  snmmarj  process  to  con^ 
him  to  pay  in  a  week,  for  instance,  or  two 
OF  three  dbsys  ?  Now,  that  was  a  question 
which  he  was  not  competent  to  answer. 
What  ha  had  all  along  contended  for  was, 
thdt  there  was  aiiabilir^,  under  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  law,  to  pay  in  gold.  |f 
the  banker  did  not  %o  pay,  the  law  would 
compel  him.  But,  if  he  were  asked,  at 
what  period,  after  demand,  the  banker 
was  obliged  to  pay  in  gold,  he  must  at 
once  saTy  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  tne  question. 

Mr.  Maberly  sud,  that  if  the  complaint 
of  the  petitioner  were  received,  the 
House  would  be  bound  to  receive  the 
petition  of  every  tradesman  who  chose  to 
make  application  to  that  House,  because 
he  could  not,  on  the  moment,  procure  gold 
for  a  bank*note,  or  for  any  legal  written 
instrument,  premising  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  of  money  on  a  certain  day.  His 
learned  friend  had  called  on  the  House  to 
enact  a  summary  measure  immediately. 
But,  did  be  not  know  that  any  such  mea- 
sure would  alter  the  whole  of  the  law 
between  debtor  and  creditor  ?  And, 
would  he  call  on  the  House  to  change 
that  most  important  portion  of  the  law 
before  they  separated  this  session  ?  Tliis 
was  one  of  the  most  monstrous  proposi- 
tiooET  he  had  ever  heard;  and  especially 
1^,  as  it  came  from  a  member  of  the  legdJ 
profession.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
House  ought  to  receive  this  petition, 
which  a|ppeared  to  him  to  contain  very 
doabtnsf  allegations.  They  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  have  it  very  attentively  read, 
before  they  received  it. 

Mn  Secretary  Cmmin^  said,  that  the 
learned  eeotleman  certamly  had  a  right 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
doubts  ^hich  he  entertained,  even  though 
bis' opinions  aright  not  be  correct  on  this 
subject.  For  bis  own  part,  he  had  not 
She  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  bis  mind,  that^ 
as  the  fatwat  present  stood,  the  country 
banker  was  as  mach  liable  to  pay  his  one 
pound  bank^notesin  gold,  as  tne  Bank  of 
£oglkml  was  to  pay  its  noleis  of  any 
amount  in  specie.  With  this  feeling;  he 
diodght^ that-  a«i attempt  to  legislate  on 
that,  which  was  at  present  so  clra-,  would 
oolyhave  the  efeftC  of  creatiag  ddidHS' 
VOL.  xin. 


which  did'  not  ndw  exist;    and  which 
doubts  would  be  frauglit  with  very  great 
evil.    It  was  asked,  uiKler  what  law  Uiose 
parties  might  be  compelled   to  pay  in 
gold  ?    He  would  answer,  under  that  ge- 
neral law  of  the  land  which  made  gold  a 
legal  tender.    No  right  was  given  to  the 
banker  to  pay  through  any  medium,  ex-^ 
oept  that  which  was  the  sole  legal  tender, 
if  payment  in  that  way^  were  demanded. 
The  creditor  of  the  bank  was  empowered 
to  demand  gold,  and   to  insist  that  his 
note  should  be  paid  in  that  meta^«    It 
had  been  said,  that  a  protection  was  taken 
away,  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  clause  which 
existed  in  the  Bank  Restriction  act.  Now^ 
he  would  state  to  the  House  the  object  of 
that  clause,   in  order  that  the  subject 
should  be  properly  understood.    It  had 
been  the  desire  of  all  those  who  were 
anxious  for  the  restoration  of  a  metsllid 
currency,  to  get  back,  as  nearly  as  possi-« 
ble,  to  that  state  of  society  from  which 
eircumsunc^s  had  compelled  the  legis-* 
lature  to  depart.    That  was  the  principles 
on  which  the  Bank  Suspension  act  was 
removed.    When  that  measure  was  taken, 
the  legislature  had  to  consider,  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  better,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  country,  that  the  .ordinary  small 
circulation  should  be  continued.    It  was 
understood  that  it  would  be  better.     But 
when  that  spaall  circqlation  was  first  enact- 
ed, it  was  enacted  under  the  Bank  Sus- 
pension law ;  and  in  order  that  it  might 
be  satisfactory,  it  was  placed  under  a  new 
sanction  and  a  new  liability.    And  why  > 
Because  the  general  sanction  of  the  law, 
which  compelled  the  banker  to  pay  in 
gold,  was  suspended.    Under  this  state  of 
things^'Jt  was  necessary  to  protect  the 
hol(ten#f>f  notes  under  the  new  system  by 
a  furthdf  enactment ;  that  enactment  being  ■ 
the  clause  which  had  been  referred  to. 
But,   the  law  suspending  cash  payments 
was  done  away  with— the  machinery  of 
that  part  of  the*Bank  system  no  lot)ger 
prevailed,  and  the  old  law  was  in  full  force* 
and  effect*    By  that  law  if  vas  settled, 
that  every ^^crfptloh  of  1^11  or  note/piif-, 
porting  to  represent  a  suin  of  nibney^ 
should  be  paid  in  gold.    That  1a#  being 
completelpr  revived,  there  Was  no  species 
of  bftnk  circulation  that' required,  or  coold 
hive,  a  better  sanction  or  protection.  The 
same  law'  applied    Co  all  paper  issues, 
whether  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  pri- 
vate bankers;  and  any  attempt  to  discri- 
minate betweetl  them  would  only  produce 
dfssiitisfactlon  and  coiifusioi^      He  had 
4  U 
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thought  it  necettary  thus  to  give  a  short 
statement  of  the  case^  which,  in  his  opi* 
nion,  had  beea  greatly  perplexed  by  his 
hon,  friend  the  member  for  Newport^ 
and  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Coventry.  They  had  strayed  very  much 
from  the  real  question*  for  the  purpose, 
as  it  appeared,  of  harping  back  on  the 
opinions  which  they  had  given  four  or  6ve 
years  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  currency, 
and  of  censuring  government  for  not 
taking  the  advice  which  they  had  then 

given.  The  hon.  member  for  Coventry 
ad  said,  that  difficulties  would,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  system,  be  entailed 
on  the  country,  the  inconvenience  of 
which  must  be  so  severely  felt  by  parlia- 
ment* as  to  induce  them,  as  the  only 
remedy,  to  renew  the  Bank  Restriction  act 
of  1797*  Now  he,  for  one,  would  say, 
that  his  imagination  could  not  form  the 
idea  of  any  difficulty  to  which  he  would 
not  sooner  submit,  rather  than  de|mrt  from 
the  system  that  was  now  happily  in  oper- 
ation [hear,  hear  !]• 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  holders  of 
notes  certainly  had  not  now  the  advantage 
of  that  summary  process  which  they  for- 
merly enjoyed.  He  was  aware  that  they 
might  compel  payment  in  gold,  under  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stood  ;  but  if  he  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  a  long  legal  process, 
he  might  lose  twenty  or  thirty  times  the 
amount  of  that  for  which  he  contended. 
If  they  admitted  the  estistence  of  those  1/. 
and  2i.  notes,  why  not  re?ive  the  summary 
process  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount  in 

Sold  ?  He  said  this,  more  on  account  of 
le  principle  involved  in  the  question, 
than  with  reference  to  any  practical  ad- 
vantage that  would  accrue  from  th^  con- 
tinuance of  the  old  system.  There  was, 
however,  in  point  of  principle,  a  difficulty 
connected  with  the  present  state  of  the 
Jaw ;  and  therefore  he  thought  that  some 
dsgree  of  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
the  summarjr  process.  His  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Maberly)  talked  of  the  impropriety 
of  interfering  with  the  law  between  debtor 
and  creditor;  but*  when  thejr  gave  to 
bankers  the  privilege  of  issuing  to  the 
bearer  one  pound  notes*  It  was  nothing 
more  than  their  duty  to  see  that  he  had  a 
aummary  process  to  compel  the  bankers 
to.  pay  in  gold.  The  state  of  their  d^ 
ings  in  specie  must  greatly  fluctuate  ; 
nay,  it  must  be  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
convulsions,  if  the  country  was  not  more 
saturated  with  gold  than  it  was  at  present. 
The  quantity  if  as  now  too  small*  uid  it 
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could  not  bear  the  occasional  cootiadioa 
and  expansion  to  which  it  might  bees- 
posed.  For  inslanoe,  the  coootrv  might 
oe  called  upon  to  expend  three*  tour*  or 
five  millions  upon  grain ;  and  this  sacri- 
fice could  not  be  made  with  ease*  when 
the  whole  of  the  sum  must  come  oat  of 
the  cofiers  of  the  Bank  of  England*  or 
from  the  circulating  medium  of  the  me- 
tropolis. There  might  now  be  no  pros- 
pect of  danger ;  but  we  ought  not  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  situation  to  he  alarmed  at 
the  least  threat  of  it.  If  any  measure  was 
brouffht  forward  next  session  for  facUitat- 
ing  the  circulation,  ai^d  giving  better  se- 
curity to  the  holders  of  one-pound  notes* 
he  should  give  it  his  warmest  support. 
With  respect  to  the  alterations  in  the  cur- 
rency, he  had  always  asserted  that  that 
mtesure  was  fraught  with  great  injastice 
between  debtor  and  creditor.  Gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  had  boasted*  that 
throughout  the  alteraUons  they  luid  never 
consented  to  any  compromise  between 
contracting  parties*  suitable  to  the  altera- 
tions in  the  currency.  Viewing  these 
measures  as  pregnant  with  iojustice*  he 
could  not  sive  them  any  credit  for  the 
course  which  was  pursued ;  and  he  could 
not  sit  down  without  expressing  a  hope* 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  would  the 
currency  be  again  tampered  with. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said*  he  concurred  ^'- 
tirely  in  the  last  sentiment  uttered  by  the 
hon.  member  with  respect  to  the  mischidf 
of  tampering  with  the  currency.     Nc^ng 
could  be  more  unjust  to  parties  who  had 
formed  contracts,  than  the  unsettling  the 
standard  of  value  by  which  they  had  rege- 
lated such  contracts;  and  no  change  of 
circumstances  would  induce  him  agam  to 
resort  to  the  system  so  recent^  aban- 
doned.   He  was  also  of  opinion*  that  the 
question  before  the  House*    though  it 
might  be  fit  matter  for  consideration*  was 
ndt  one  orsuch  importance  and  urgency* 
as  to  render  it  necessary,  in  the  preaoit 
state  of  the  session,  to  direct  the  atteotioa 
of  the  House  to  the  investigation  of  a  sd>- 
iect  of  so  extensive  a  nature.    When  the 
flank  resumed  its  piQrments  ui  specie^  it 
was  found  highly  desirable,  for  puolic  con- 
venience, to  conUnue*  in  some  a^re^  the 
issue  of  small  notes.    The  question  was 
not  now*  whether  those  issues  should  be 
allowed;  but  the  hon.memb<nrfor  Aber* 
deen  argued  the  necessitv  of  giving  a 
special  remedy  to  the  holders  of  thooe 
notes.  ,  Be  ought*  however*  to  recollect* 
that  the  power  to  issue  small  notes*  \ 
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proper  autboriCjfi  bad  bog  exttted,  and 
did  now  exbt,  in  Scotland*  and  never  was 
aatitted  Uiere  by  any fpecial  powerffranted 
to  the  holders  of  those  notes.  When  the 
restriction  on  the  payment  of  cash  by  the 
Bank  of  England  took  place,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  there  should  oe  a  power  of  levy* 
ing»  by  summary  process*  the  amount  of 
the  notes  on  the  goods  of  the  issuer,  if  he 
refused  to  pay  in  gold  or  Bank  of  England 
notes.  But,  the  moment  the  power  was 
restored  to  the  Bank  of  England,  by  a 
compulsory  Uw,  calling  on  them  to  pay 
their  engagements  on  demand,  it  appeared 
to  him,  necessarily  and  naturally,  that  the 
summary  process  which  accompanied  the 
former  state  of  things  should  terminate. 
If  a  summary  process  were  applicable  to 
]/.  notes,  why  not  to  5L  notes?  An  hon. 
member  had  said  that,  as  the  law  now 
stood,  a  poor  man  could  not  compel  the 
payment  of  a  note  in  specie,  under,  per- 
riaps,  an  expense  of  40^.  or  5(M.  Bat, 
wss  the  holder  of  5L  notes  in  a  better 
situation?  In  the  county  of  Lancatiter 
there  were  no  1/.  notes;  but  there  was 
an  issue  of  billa  of  exchange  and  other 
securities  of  a  like  description,  far  under 
5/.,  to  a  very  large  amount:  and  there 
they  could  only  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
law  of  the  land,  it  they  wanted  redress. 
That  law  was  perfectly  clear.  It  was  this 
*-thst  there  was  no  satisfactory  mode  of 
satisfying  the  holder  of  a  note,  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  legal  coio  of 
the  realm.  If  the  tender  were  made  in 
silver,  it  couldonly  be  to  the  amount  of  20f. 
If  in  any  other  circulation  of  the  country, 
it  must  DC  the  legal  gold  coin  of  the  realm. 
They  were  in  this  situation — that  no  coun- 
try bank,  no  Bank  of  England,  no  person 
either  in  England  or  Scotland,  could  issue 
any  note,  without  being  liable  to  pay  it  on 
demand,  or  according  to  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  drawn  up.  This,  he  thought, 
was  as  good  a  state  of  security  as  any 
country  could  afford  or  boast  of.  As  to 
the  amount  of  notes,  that  was  another 

auestioD — the  amount  of  tlie  note  had  no- 
ling  to  do  with  the  payment  in  specie. 
He  considered  it  right  and  proper  that 
bankers  should  be  liable  in  their  persons 
and  property  for  the  amount  of  their  notes. 
As  the  law  now  vtood,  a  debt  of  this  na- 
ture must  be  sued  for,  like  any  other  debt, 
under  the  ordinary  law.  But,  as  had  al- 
ready been  said,  a  banker,  when  applied 
to,  would  use  his  best  endeavour  to  pay  in 
the  coin  of  the  realm ;  because  the  cha* 
racter  of  his  establishment  would  depend 


I  upon  his  promptttude.  He  wished  this 
matter  not  to  be  misunderstood  through 
the  country.  He  wished  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly known,  that  there  was  no  indi- 
vidual, no  corpojstion,  no  party  whatever, 
carrying  on  the  business  of  !a  banker, 
from  the  Bank  of  Englsnd  down  to  the 
smallest  country  bank,  that  was  not  liable 
to  ptiy  at  sight,  in  the  coin  of  the  realm, 
the  amount  of  every  note  issued  by  him 
or  them:  and  that  there  was  no  other 
mode  whatever  of  legally  discharging 
those  obligations.  He  recollected  when 
the  bill  which  had  been  so  often  adverted 
to  was  brought  in,  gentlemen  who  saw 
more  difficulty  in  reverting  to  cash  pay* 
menu  than  he  did,  attempted  to  introduce 
a  clause,  that  the  payment  of  country 
notes  in  Bank  of  England  notes  should  be 
deemed  satisfactory.  He,  however,  re* 
sisted  that  clause ;  and  it  was  then  dls* 
tinctly  understood — though  now  it  seemed 
to  have  been  forgotten — that  there  was  no 
legal  tender  for  debts  contracted  in  any 
shape,  except  in  silver  coin,  to  tftie  amount 
of  2Qs^  and  above  that  sum  in  the  gold 
coin  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onsloiu  contended,  that 
the  renewal  of  the  summary  process  would 
be  an  evil,  instead  of  a  benefit. 

Mr.  «/•  Smith  was  favourable  to  the  sum- 
mary process,  and  wished  government  to 
turn  tneir  attention  to  the  subject* 

Mr.  Canning  said,  the  1/.  note  was  pre- 
cisely that  which,  if  paid  at  aU,  must  be 
paid  in  cash.  The  5l.  note  mi^ht  be  paid 
m  five  one-pound  notes;  and  it  might  be 
proper  to  prevent  the  larger  note  from 
Dcinff  exchanged  for  the  smaller:  but, 
as  there  was  no  note  for  less  than  1/., 
it  must  be  paid  in  cash,  if  paid  at  all. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  paper  currency  subjected,  the 
country  to  great  inconvenience,  and  said, 
that  if*^  his  majesty^s  government  did  not  ' 
take  some  steps  to  place  the  holders  of 
notes  in  a  better  situation,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  submit  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject  early  in  the  next  session.  ^ 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  he  bad  al- 
ready expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  minor  currency.  He 
thought,  however,  it  would  be  better  iaf 
suffer  the  present  system,  in  tespect  to 
those  notes,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  it  pro* 
bably  would  ere  long,  than  to  aid  its  con- 
tinuance by  any  specific  enactment. 

Mr.  MaJberly  said,  if  he  conceived  that 
the  allegations  in  the  petition  were  true, 
be  would  willingly  refer  it  to  a  committee* 
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V^h^t  did  tbe  pefitlooer  conoptbiifi  •f ?  H^  < 
cpmplained  of  what  he  ^^allea  '*  •  great,  a 
disgraceful^  and  a. growing  evil?*'  Now, 
hp  wQuJd  ask,  .was  this  cealljr  a  greit  evii  \ 
Was  i(  DO(  a  «aere  isolated  ease,  which  do 
geiQtlQiiian  had  heard  of  before?  He 
T^)y  wopder/ed  that  his  boD,  friepd  should 
recopmiend  such  a  /course  as  he  had  dooe; 
sjoce,  if  it  were  carried  into  etEect,  it 
MiQuld  ^n|)ihila(te  the  whole  of  the  paper 
of  th^  xsQuntry  l^  which  he  belonged, 
lie  would  ask  whether  tbe  prosperity  of 
l^otland  had  not  arisen.  fr«»in  Its  paper 
circulation  ?  .  And  yet  the  bou.  memDer 
started  up>  and  without  any  foundation 
but  this  isolated  caae,  proposed  a  course 
which  would  overturn  the  whole  paper 
currency  of  that  country.  If  the  hon. 
gentleman  proceeded  io  his  object,  he 
wx)ald  do  more  injury  to  the  country  than 
ei er  he  had  done  good  in  that  House. 

Mr,  Humt  said,  be  had  no  objection 
to  seeing  the  country  deluged  with  paper 
to  tbe  heart's  content  of  his  hon.  friend. 
What  he  inshed  for  wasi  that  it .  should 
be  convertible  into  specie ;  and  for  that 
purpose  he  thought  a.  summary  process 
wa4  necesMy. 

Tbe  petition  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
It  purported  jto  be  the  petition  of  Frederick 
JoneSi  of  St.  Philip  and  St.  Jacob  out 
parish,  Bristol,  complaining  that  bank 
notes  are  not  paid  in  gold;  and  it  set 
forth,  \'  That  on  the  6th  of  June,  1825, 
t1ie  petitioner  went  to  tbe  banking  shop 
of  Rickets,  Thome,  and  Courtney,  in 
the  city  of  Bristol,  presented  to  a  clerk 
there  six  of  the  1/.  notes  of  the  said 
Rickets,  and  partners,  and  demanded 
gpld  in  payment  of  them ;  that  the  said 
clerk  jtold,  the  petitioner,  that  the  gold 
was  locked  up,  and  that  he  could  not  get 
at  it;  and  tliat  he  further  told  the  peti- 
tioner that.the  bank  did  not  ^  pretend  to 
pay  its  notes  in  gold,'  though  the  notes 
aforesaid,  hehi  and  presented  by  the  pa- 
titioner,  contained  the  words  following,  to 
wit;  « Bristol  Castle  Bank,  High-street, 
and  Wine*8treet.  I  promise  to  pay  John 
Sayce,  esq.,  or  bearer,  one  oound,  on  de* 
mand,  value  received;  Bristol,  the 28th  di^ 
of  January,  1825.  For  Rickets,  Thome, 
and  Courtney,  ^signed)  John  Courtney;' 
that  at  last  tnis  clerk  tendered  some 
gold,  some  silver,  and  some  of  the  paper 
of  this  bank,  which  tbe  petitioner  did  not 
take,  because  the  clerk  told  him  that  he 
blight  have  sovereigns  tlie  next  day ;  that 
the  petitioner  agam  went  on  the  7th  of 
the  said  month  of  June^  U>  |he  shop  of  the 


said  bivikira,  aod  Aewyrtatigdi  Sm:  ivqr^ 
ment  notas  of  the  aaid  bonk  to  Ihe  amooat 
of45(.;  thatbetbeoetbaomadeadesMid 
of  gold  in  payment  of  tteselaat  aaid  nolet, 
that  the  caabier,  and  that  tbe  aaid  Co«it- 
nay  refused  to  make  him  paimBst  iii  gM ; 
that  the  said  Couruiey  toidefed  the  p<ti* 
tionar  Bank  of  England  npies  \»  paym^ot 
of  the  said  45^  and  that  theaa  Bonk  of 
England  notes  the  petiUoBer  refused  to 
take ;  that  after  applying  for  legal  adTioe^ 
the  petitioner  finds  that  he  has  na  tanedj 
but  an  action  at  iaw,  which  ha  haa  jieaort^ 
ed  to,  and  directed  the  parties  to  be  ar* 
rested;  that  he  cannot,  he  ia  iofoniiad, 
obtain  judgment  in  a  shorter  space  of  tioK 
than  about  nine  months,  that  the  defeod- 
aots  may  withhold  the  money  for  about  a 
year  beyond  that  period,  by  taeana  af  a 
writ  of  error;  that  io  the  meaowiiflehe 
has  to  run  all  the  risk  as  to  tbe  oltiaiala 
ability  of  the  defendants  to  pay;  aad  that 
after  paying  his  own  extra  costs  inciui^ 
by  th^  action,  ha  may  have,  in  conaa* 
quence  of  some  new  law,  bank  notes  to 
receive  in  payment,  which  bank  notes 
may,  if  worth  any  thing  at  all,  not  be 
worth  at  that  time  one  half  of  forty-^ve 
sovereigns ;  therefore  the  petitioner,  see- 
ing that  the  pcesent  laws  authorize  tbe 
issuing  of  a  paper-money,  whidi  la,  in 
fact,  not  payable  in  geld,  seeing  that  this 
paper-money  is  daily  falling  in  valae,  see- 
ing that  this  has  been  and  is  moat  injurioiia 
to  the  petitioner,  and  has  caaaed  great 
wrong  to  him  to  be  done,  praya  that  the 
House  will  pass  a  law  to  insure  aonuaary 
recovery  of  debts  of  this  sort,  and  abo  to 
cause  tne  parties  issuing  such  diahonomed 
paper,  to  pay,  in  case  of  such  refuaak  as 
aforesaid,  double  the  amount  of  thesooi, 
the  payment  of  which  shall  be  so  reliiaed, 
or  that  the  House  will  be  pleased  to  apply 
to  this  great  and  disgraceful  and  growiog 
evil  such  other  remedy  as  to  the  wiadsai 
and  the  jnstiee,  and  the  good  faith  ef  the 
House,  maj^  seem  most  meet*" 

COMBINATTON  OF   WoBKIfXN  BlLL.! 

Mr.  Wallace^  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  da;^  for  goine  into  a  oomroittee  on  thia 
bill,  said  he  would  briefly  state  the  gnwwt 
on  which  the  present  measure  was  found- 
ed* The  statement  made  on  a  foraner 
night  by  his  right  hon.  friend  (Bfe. 
Huskisson),  though  it  l^ad  not  been  attb- 
stantiated  in  all  its  particulars  by  the 
evidence,  yet  was  so  far  borne  oat,  j»  to 
the  ^nend  extent,  and  natuae  o5the 
comi{mationa  that  existediandibe  eftctoC 
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t)iOBe.coflibjiftti0fig»  tikie  it  wfUKfefiritfal 
aiNue  ftfibtc  iQlenrentiOB  of  piar^uiieiit 
was   absalotely.necesaarj. .  It  appeared 
U»  him  thai  Ijiie  oaJy  practical  view  that 
Qouid  ht  taken  of  thia  aubject  was  to  ex* 
amipe  the  aotiiai  state  of  tho&e  cofabina* 
tions ;  to  see  if  any  altetatton  had  taken 
place  in  the  conduct  af  tlie  parties,  in 
cohaeqiieDce  of  the  repeal  of  those  laws 
which  it  was.  asserted  had  giv^a  rise  to 
t)ie  combinations  that  formerly  existed ; 
a^d  also  to  inquire  whether  the  ehaiacter 
of  those  combinations  was,  in  any  degree, 
softened  or  mitigated.    All  those  points 
bad  been  duly  considered,  and  it  did  ap- 
pear that  the  character  of  those  coinbina- 
tiona  wasy  in  some  degree,  altered— *that 
they  4ere  greats  in  extent,  but  more 
open  in  their  proceedings,  than  they  used 
to  be«    No   Jess  than  thirteen  cases  of 
absolute  combination  were  stated  to  the 
oomraitt^e,  and  of  these  seven  had  grown 
up    aince    the  passing  of  the  late  act. 
With  respect  to  the  constitutional  cha* 
racter  of  those  copabinatiobs,  they  had 
found   it  much  the  same  as  heretofore. 
The. parties  met  regularly  and  constantly, 
with  presidents,  secretaries,  and  commit- 
tees.    They  attempted  to  take  from  the 
masters  all  resoerces,  by  restraining  them 
from    taking   apprentices.      They    were 
all   undef  the  superin tendance  of  com- 
mittees, which  committees  appeared  to  be 
cbmposed  of  leading  members  in  the  trade 
over  the  great  body  of  which  they  pre- 
aided.    The  manner  in  which  they  issued 
their  orders,  and  the  promptitude  wkh 
which  those  orders  were  obeyed,  sufficiently 
showed  their  influence.     He  knew  that 
in   the  estimation  of   many  gentlemen, 
thoae  combinations  were  considered  as  light 
and  unimportant.     He  confessed  that  he 
waa  of  a  diferent  opinion.    It  appeared 
that  the  intervention  of  journeymen  had 
for  its  object  to  settle  when  they  would' 
work,  whom  the  master  should  en>p]oy, 
what  they  should  receive,  how  many,  if 
any  apprentices  should  be  allowed;  in 
short,  to  lake  all  power  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  master.    Beyond  this,  they  had, 
in  some  cases,  pointed  out  individuals  to 
be  assassinated.  He  declared  that  be  had 
not   overstated   tl^    case.     In    Ireland 
aeventy    or   eighty   persons    had  been 
wounded.    Of  these  thirty  or  forty  had 
their  skulls  fractured ;  ancf  two  had  been 
actually  murdered  in  open  day,  without 
the  possibility  of  bringmg  the  murderers 
to  jastice.    In  Scotland,  a  still  more  orga- 
nized ayslem  prevailed;   and   here   he 


b^ged  tocall  the  atteotsOD  of  die  i|Iwi^ 
to  toe  oa(h  tdten  by  the.  persona  enfloigitd 
m  Scotland  in  those  coasbinations,  It  jran 
thus-^^'I,  A.  B.  do  voluntarily  swieania 
the  awful  presence  of  Almighty  God^  and 
before  these  witnesses,  that  I  will  execute 
with  zeal  and  alacrity,  as  £ar  as  in  me  He^ 
every  task  or  injunction  which  the  juajor-* 
ity  of  my  brethren  shall  impose  upon 
me  in  furtnerance  of  our  common  wel&re  \ 
as  the  chastisement  of  nobs,  the  assassina* 
tion  of  oppressive  and  tyrannicalmaster^yor 
thedemolhionof  shops'thatshallbe  deeined 
incorrigible ;  and  also  that  I  will  cheer* 
fully  contribute  to  the  support  of  such  of 
my  brethren  as  'shall  lose  their  woHc 
in  consequence  of  then*  exertions  against 
tyranny,  or  renounce  it  in  resistance  to  a 
reduction  of  wages,  ^c."  Now,  was  it  fit 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  remain  { 
Could  any  thing  be  more  dreadful  than 
a  combination  in  which  vast  numbers  of 
persons  were  bound  together  by  siicH  a 
tie  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  de- 
tailed the  evidence  of  John  Keen,  an 
artisan  of  GlaseoW)  who  in  his  confeisioa 
declared,  that  ftie  object  of  the  workroea 
in  their  combinations  was  to  keep  up  their 
wages.  That  there  were  two  committee- 
men in  the  general  association  at  Grlasgow, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  report  to  the  select 
committee ;  and  that  these  committee-man 
were  changed  every  t^o  ninths.  Ha 
proceeded  to  describe  the  organization  of 
these  committees,  and  stated,  that  it  ap« 
peered  by  the  same  confession^  that  it  had 
been  resolved  to  take  the  lives  of  four  pf 
the  workmen,  Wright,  Dunlop,  Lindsatf» 
and  Ewing,  as  sooo  as  possible.  This 
conunittee,  it  appeared,  met  every  Satuff* 
day  night  between  ei^h^  and  nine  o'clock. 
The  confession  to  which  he  now  alkided^ 
had  been  made  by  a  man  who  had  been 
convicted  of  shooting  a  workman  of  tha 
name  of  Grahata,  who  had  gone  qontsaiy 
to  the  wishes  of  the  committee.  Hwl^r 
Kaved  that  the  same  motives  wete  oomraoa 
to  all  the  committees,  and  that  thevsH 
pursued  the  same  ooursOi  The  evtt  which 
resulted  from  it  was  incalculable.  The 
most  innocent  persons  might  be  led,  step 
by  step  to  become  participators  In  acts  of 
the  most  atrocious  description.  To  anaara 
success  tcthe  designs  of  such  coramittf  es^ 
numbers  were  most  of  an  neoeissafT.'  Tto 
gain  these,  evei^  inducement  was  put  la 
practice.  First  of  all;  persuasian  was  trietl; 
then  money  was  ofibred ;  then  warnmga; 
then  thraata  and  intln^dasion  r  and  if 
tkeaawere  inluflkien4i|  than  inuidM%  #r  aa 
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•tteiBpt  to  »OPdtr»  waf  retorted  to.  AD 
tbete  Tarioiif  meanf  bad  been  pracUied. 
Tbe  shipwrigfau  in  the  neighbourbood  of 
London  blid  left  their  work,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  employment  of  certam 
maitera.  Tbe  thipwrighu  of  Bristol  had 
ffone  a  Ittde  fmrther»  aod  had  resorted  to 
tnreats.  The  coopers  of  London  had 
made  all  the  workmen  who  would  not 
obey  the  rules  they  laid  down,  uncomfort- 
able. It  was  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
they  meant  by  *' uncomfortable ; '  but, 
the  conseouence  was,  that  all  the  work- 
inen  who  nad  been  made  uncomfortable 
became  members  of  the  association*  The 
weavers  of  Yorkshire  bad  proceeded  aa 
far  as  threats ;  aod  the  workmen  in  Scot- 
land had  gone  even  greater  lengths.  An 
instance  occurred  a  few  days  ago  of  a  man 
who  had  struck,  with  others,  and  who  had 
received  a  small  sum  from  the  society; 
afterwards,  conceiving  that  he  had  per- 
mission to  return  to  work,  he  had  done 
so,  and  was  called  to  account  by  the 
aocietyt  and  punished  for  his  offence.  In 
Scotland  there  had  been  more  than  one 
attempt  to  murder ;  and  in  Ireland  some 
men  had  actually  been  murdered.  For 
these  reasons  it  was>  that  he  wished  to  see 
the  law  relating  to  combinations  made 
stronger.  He  was  no  friend  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  laws  which  had  been  repealed ; 
he  did  not  wish  to  see  them  re-enacted ; 
but  he  wished  that  the  comnson  law,  as  it 
had'stood  before,  should  be  again  brought 
into  force.    This,  he  believed,  would  be 

Suite  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  By  that 
iw  sufficient  powers  were  f^iven  to  the 
workmen  for  the  preservauon  of  their 
own  interests;  they  were  permitted  to 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in- 
crease of  their  wages ;  but  if  they  went 
beyond  this,  and  attempted  to  mix  up  any 
intinddation  of  others  in  their  scheme, 
it  was  gomg  too  fiu*.  The  object  of  the 
present  bill  was,  to  keep  op  this  disthiction 
and  every  thing  beside  was  left  to 
the  operation  of  the  common  law.  He 
thought  the  bill  of  last  year  went  too  far; 
because  it  gave  the  men  an  opportunity  of 
controlling  their  masters  in  their  trade, 
and  open^  to  them  the  power  of  exerci- 
sing a  compolston  which  was  unjust  and 
impolitic.  The  attachment  which  some 
workmen  had  to  their  masters  was  very 
strong;  their  afiection  to  their  fiEimilies 
must  of  course  be  much  stronger;  and 
yet  the  influence  which  these  societies  ex- 
ercised over  them  was  found  to  be  stronff- 
er  than  either;  and  induced  the  work* 
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oHMi  in  BMHiy  iaatmoes  to  asglcot  boib, 
and  in  preference  to  obey  the  orders  of  ths 
societies.  The  prioci|^of  tbe  bill  dov 
before  the  House  was  to  n»ke  ail  assooia* 
tions  illegal,  excepting  those  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  such  amooot  of  wages 
as  would  be  a  ftir  reosoneration  to  tbe 
workmen.  He  knew  it  had  been  objected 
that  this  was  not  enough  ;  but  he  thought 
it  was  safer  to  point  out  the  deacnp* 
tion  of  associatioo  which  waa  legal, 
than  to  specify  all  which  were  ill^al, 
in  doing  whicn  there  was  great  danger 
either  of  putting  in  too  much  or  of  leav- 
ing out  something  whidi  might  be  nece^ 
sary.  The  bill  m  last  year  was  the  aaose 
in  principle  as  this,  but  it  went  a  little 
further;  and  this,  he  apprehended^  was 
the  cause  of  the  inconvenience  now  ant- 
versally  felt.  The  present  bill  gave  a 
suomiary  jurisdiction  to  magistrates;  it 
did  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  previous 
information,  and  permitted  a  coovicrtion 
upon  the  evidence  of  one  witness  only. 
These  were  the  principal  features  of  tho 
bilL  He  was  aware  it  would  disappoint 
many  persons ;  for  there  were  some  who, 
listening  to  their  prejudices,  thought  that 
the  utmost  vengeance  of  paiiiament  ought 
to  be  called  down  upon  these  combina- 
tions, and  that  rigour  and  severity  were 
the  best  tests  of  power.  For  his  part,  he 
thought  the  best  test  of  the  power  of  go- 
vernment was  shown  in  its  clemency  «id 
moderation.  He  felt  all  the  disadvantages 
which  such  a  measure  must  bring  with  it; 
but  he  felt  also  that,  great  as  those  disad- 
vantages were,  it  was  better  to  endure 
them  than  to  submit  to  the  tyraany  of 
the  workmen* 

Mr.  Robertson  declared,  that  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws  would,  in  his 
view,  be  attended  with  the  most  mischiev- 
ous consequences  to  the  workoaen  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  boo. 

gentleman  had  given  the  workmen  any 
ling  rather  than  fair  pfaiy.  None  of  tbe 
abuses  of  which  the  masters  complained 
so  loudly  were  at  all  proved  in  the  evi- 
dence before  the  House;  and  at  least  tbe 
existing  system  had  this  advantage  over 
the  state  of  Ui«r  which  was  gone  by,  name- 
ly, that  there  were  no  more  cases  of  ille- 
§ai-oaths,  no  more  secret  societies.  No 
oubt  there  had  been  faulu  on  both  sides; 
but  the  masters  were  at  least  aa  much  to 
bhime  as  the  mechanics;  and  t^e  denied 
thatany  proof  of  violent  conduct,  to  any 
material  extent,  bad  been  given.    In  the 
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t^omplainti  of  the  mMter  Mip€r>Riakers»  i 
the  masters  were  decidedW  in  the  wrong. 
So  with  the  coopers.  There  bad  been 
no  violence;  and  the  House  could  not 
legislate  to  prevent  petty  feuds  and  difier- 
ences.  The  journeymen  shipwrights  had 
offered  to  meet  ttie  masters  half-way ; 
the  latter  had  refused ;  and,  he  repeated, 
that  the  men  were  entitled  to  as  full  a 
hearing — and  their  petitions  had  not  had 
it — as  their  employers*  And  after  all» 
what  occasioned  these  existing  combina* 
tions,  with  which  the  House  was  called 
upon  to  deal  so  vigorously  ?— The  corn- 
laws— the  combination  of  tiie  land-owners, 
which  had  laised  every  necessary  of  life 
within  the  last  three  years  from  SO  to  60 
per  cent  in  price.  It  was  a  little  hard  to 
allow  the  corn  grower  to  bring  his  com- 
modity as  be  chose  into  the  market,  and 
to  shut  out  all  competition,  that  he  might 
obtain  his  own  price  for  it ;  and  then  to 
punish  the  workman,  who  was  comoelled 
to  buy  this  artificially-raised  commooity  of 
the  landholders,  for  making  what  efforts  be 
could  to  get  the  best  possible  price  for 
his  own.  For,  if  the  masters  were  to  be 
protected  by  the  bill  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  the  men  had  a  ri^ht  to  pro* 
tection  too.  And,  had  they  this  ?  They 
had  not.  If  the  masters  combined  to 
give  their  men  only  half  a  sufficient  rate 
of  wages,  and  had  strength  enough  to 
starve  them  into  taking  it,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  prevent  them  from 
doing  so.  And,  how  could  this  danger 
be  met  by  the  workmen,  except  by  coun- 
ter-combination;  for  which,  snort  of  car- 
rying them  to  the  extent  of  violence,  he 
still  thought  they  ought  to  have  the  fullest 
permission  ?  Besides  this,  he  objected  to 
the  discretion  which  the  bill  proposed  to 
lodge  in  magistrates ;  and  thought  it  would 
open  the  door  to  every  kmd  of  injustice 
and  abuse. 

The  House  then  went  into  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Calcrq/i  objected,  generally,  that 
sufficient  investigation  had  not  been  given 
to  the  subject.  It  was,  further,  a  fault  in 
his  opinion,  that  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  there  was  no  declaration  of  the  opin- 
ion of  the  House  against  combinations  al- 
together, whether  of  masters  or  workmen. 
An  act  of  legislation  had  passed  in  the  last 
session.  That  act,  he  would  admit,  had 
been  introduced  with  the  best  intentionSf 
but  it  had  not  produced  Uie  effects  ex* 
pected  from  it,  and  therefore  they  were 
now  called  upon  to  consider  the  measure 


before  them.  He  hoped  Aat  as  die  sub-» 
ject  was  again  under  consideration,  the 
committee  would  carefully  Watdi  every 
clause  as  it  went  on,  so  as  effectually  to 
guard  against  the  mischiefs  which  haa  re* 
aulted  from  the  last  act. 

On  the  reading  of  the  clmise  which 
made  it  penal  to  induce  any  man  to  leave 
bis  work  bv  threat,  or  intimidation,  or  in« 
suit,  Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  wording 
of  the  clause  as  being  too  vague,  llie 
word  **  insult  **  might  be  construed  a  thou* 
sand  ways,  and  that  which  might  be  con* 
sidered  as  an  insult  to  one  man,  would  not 
be  so  nnderstood  as  applving  to  another.. 

Mr.  Momfield  objected  to  it,  and  obser* 
ved  that  as  he  bad  heard  the  workmen 
object  to  it  in  strong  terms,  and  as  he  had 
not  heard  any  defence  of  it  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  he  should  oppose  it.  If  it 
were  to  be  carried,  be  did  hope  that  the 
power  of  enforcing  it  would  not  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  a  magistrate,  but  that  all 
offisnces  under  that  clause  would  be  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  jury. 

Mr.  Hobhouu  opposed  the  clause  as 
being  too  undefined.  It  was  the  more  ob« 
jectionable,  as  the  decisions  upon  it  were 
to  be  left  to  the  discretion  ofa  magistrate, 
and  not  to  a  jury.  He  could  not  concur 
in  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  upon 
the  committee  of  last  session.  That  com- 
mittee had  proceeded  in  the  most  delibe^ 
rate  manner.  It  was  unfair  to  say,  that 
they  had  come  to  a  hast^r  conclusion  on 
the  subject  of  their  inquiries. 

Mr.  Huikision  said,  that  the  bill  of  last 
year  was  not  calculated  to  give  such  full 
effect  to  those  resolutions  as  was  intended 
by  the  present  measure.  He  had  no  in« 
teotion  of  acting  harshly  towards  the  ope« 
rative  mechanics.  If  any  hon.  member 
would  point  out  any  clause  of  this  bill 
which  operated  with  unnecessary  severity 
upon  any  class,  he  would  oppose  it.  The 
objector  the  bill  was,  to  protect  the  weak 
againi^  the  strong^to  anbrd  to  the  man 
wno  cnose  to  give  his  labour  for  a  certain 
value,  that  protection  against  the  comU* 
nation  of  large  bodies  to  which  every  man 
was  entitled. 

After  some  fiirtber  conversation,  the 
committee  divided :  For  the  daose  dO» 
Against  it  18. 

Sir  F.  BurdeH  objected  to  this  bill,  first, 
because  sufficient  time  had  not  been  al* 
lowed  for  a  trial  of  the  bill  which  it  was 
intended  to  amend  and  repeal ;  secondRy, 
because  its  lan^age  was  vague  and  in- 
definite ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  deprived 
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tlie  peo^lrDf  did  Irklf  by  jurj,  ind  left 
ilitei  la  die  trliitrarf  Hiscredonr  of  a  ainsltf 
■ngbtrMt*  He  laaiiitaiiied  thtl  tbe  lasl 
dame  was  as  vague  aa  vagtia  coald  be ; 
aoi  afaterrdd  tbaft  **  yum  vagoaa  "  was,  ia 
Ihe  opioioD  of  every  wiae  kwyer,  the  na 
filial  ultra  of  tyfaonf* 

Mn>  Demman  moved,  timt  m  plaoe  of 
ceivtctias  before  kwo  magistrates^  ii 
ibaald  be  by  the  verdict  of  » jury. 

The  eoaMttittae  divided:  Fat  die  otigy* 
Ba(dBiite7d)  Agaiiistfit  53:  Mi^rity  25« 
The  House  (heal  rasandh. 

CdMvuci}  ev  Mr;  Kbnaick  iv  thiI 
C^sA  OF  Fbaniqi.]  B9r.  Dtnmmtym  his 
pfaae^  oharged  Me.  Eenrieft,  one  of  his 
jMJritry'a  justicer.  ef  Gceat  Session  ia 
WaitWii  a  justice  of  dw  peace  foe  Surrey, 
mtd  recorder  of  Dover,.  **  that  he  preferred 
Wore  m  ndg^euving  magistrate  a  chaige 
of  ftlony  ap^aiost  a  poor  miui'  named  John 
FmnlDi,  wilhout  any  snffieient  proof  of 
the  same;  oawhish  ohai^ge  die  said  John 
Franks  was  committed  to  prison,  where 
ke  BMuuned  till  he  was  discmm^ed  at.  die 
aeasione  by  tiien  verdict  of  a^  jury,  afcquit^ 
tini-hnijinstandy  on  the  same  evidence 
irtnch  had  becD  adduced  by  Mn  Kenriok 
aa.thegremd  of  his;  commitment  t-^THat^ 
duaiog  the  imprisonment  of  the  said  Joim' 
Fnasks^  Idr.  Kenriok  madirrepeated  offerir 
la  prooure  a*lenient  sentence  tor  be  paaaed 
upon  juas,  provided  he  would  plead  guilty; 
tihthacharge;  and  applied  to; the: clerk  oP 
the  Peace,  and  the  chairman  of  sessions, 
to  p^rmib  him  to  wldidrnr  the  prosecu* 
dini,  alleging  Franks's  good  characteras  or 
naalMm  for  wishk^  to  da  so  M-^That^hort> 
Ij^  afterwavds^  in  answer  to  some  public 
nniaandveraion.  on>  his.  own  conduct,  he 
Wffdte*  and  published  a*  libellous  letter 
ajB^nat  the  said  John  Franks,  calumniaw 
tmg Jus^  oharaeter;  and  imputing;  to^  hiiw 
oraaes  of  trhioh  he>was  not  guilty. " 

A  copy  of  the:  charge  waB>  ordered*  to 
be.  coBHnunioated' to  Mir.  Kenricl^  and 
Mn.  Denmaa  game  hetice#  dmt  he*  would 
mofve  to-morrow  for  the'  attektdanca  of 
Henrys  Bsters^.  esq.  Mr.  H:  Dnimmobdy 
Edward  Arnold,  John  Franks,  andifistbev 
Eranka^.  aa  witnesses^  in'  Franks^  dae, 
i^0lfnsl:Mff.  Eenrick. 

HOUSE  QF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday  f  June  28. . 

Daccamp  Faizi  MoneyO    Mn  Hume 

ur0sfnted  a  petitien  froos-  Heut-colond 

Fit9r^imo9»  ^oaapbiningof  delayin  plly^ 

ing  the  Deccan  pri2e*ihoney«  I 


e4niAtdqfMr:K€kridt^ 


Ci4m 


The  Ckmeeilar  sftke  Exckefmer  ex- 
plained some  drcumstances  whldi,   by 
taking  thb  booty  out  of  the  general  law  of 
prize;  and  theraiy  causiog  a  partScular 
appeal  to  tbe  lords  of  tbet  Teaaury,  bad» 
of  necessity,  delayed  the  distribotioo  far 
beyond  die  usual  time.    He  eulagiaed 
the  assiduity  of  the  duke  Of  WeUingtea 
and  Mr.  Aibuthiwt,  to  whom  the  Treasoiy 
had  referred  the  businesif  for  final  regu- 
lation.   It  was  not  dll  the  1st  Jane  that 
the  pemons  bterested  had  fhrntshed  the 
Kst'  of  claimants ;  upon  ithieh  alone  any 
distrtburion  could  take  place. 

Dr«  Lushington  said,  there  had  oev^ 
be^n  an    instance  in  whidh  the   dtattu 
butkm  of 'priae*money  had  been  so  odb- 
dudted*    No  sooner  were  the  duke  of 
Wdlingtlon  and  Mr.  Arbuthnet  appotntlid 
trustees^  than  they  Uiok  the  st^pe  the  beet 
calculated  to  cause  deli^.  In  all  other  cases^      ^ 
trustees  of  prizeHfioney  had  kept  up  a 
constant  cemmuntcatien  wttb  the  dnns* 
ants.    The  pardes  had  great  reason  ta 
complain  of  the  contempt  and  dkregard 
shown  to  them  b^  the  duke,  vrhoae  con«      I 
ddot,  espedally  m  the  impodent  JetteH 
sent  br  him  in  answer  t<»  ar  T.  Hiaiopi 
one  or  the  chief  claimants,  waa  contrary 
to  all  precedent;    Hb  kn6w  the  facta  of 
this  caae,  having  profeslnonblly  advised 
with  BBttny  of  the  pkrdes*    He  put  it-  te 
ininiMers  to  say,  if  thertf  #as  net  ai  one 
time  an  intention  of  appotntrog  the  son 
of  Mr^  Arbuthnot  aa  agent;  and-  if  that 
intendon  had'not^een  put  aside  upon  sn 
opinion  given  by  the  law  officer*  of  tbe 
Crown  against  the  le^al  capacity  of  the 
young  gendeman  to  discharge  that-duty. 

The  Chancdlor  qf  tke- Excktmer  big^ 
ged  to  say^  thutthe  son  of  Mr:  Arbuthnet 
was  never  appoitited*  an  iagent  in  tbia  caae; 

The  Aitom^Gtmertd  said,  that'aathe 
Crown  had  rdinquished  its  shared  of  tbe 
prize-money  in  favour  of  the  armj^  ft  hai 
arietta  appoint  whattnisteea.ic  platted 
for  the  management  of  the  propertys 
The  trustees  Imd  1)060 'c(xtrfemdjranxi6us 
to  ^ct  the-distribudon,  and  vndthine  Imii 
the  complexity  of  tbe^  businesK  had'  led 
to  the  delfty^ 

Ordered  (to  lie  on*  the  table. 

GoNDtK^  OP' Ma.  KaAnitac  iw  thb 
Cabs  of  Fbancs.]  Mr.  Treatayarrose 
to  present  a  petidon  from  Mr4  Kenriek» 
stad^g'that be had'been taken  bysnrprisci 
by  the  order  of  the  House  ta  examine  wit^ 
nessesupAnacharg^aaainst  him,  atadpray* 
in^  the  jndtfgahco:of  thoiiouio  Uti- — 
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lo  prtpiw  ior  faift  diftao^i  an  the  i 
Fiftiiks. 

Mr.  Denman  Mid,  h*  was  by  no 
cefUin,  that  the  petition  ought  to  auike 
anj  difference  m  the  course  which  he 
intended  to  poraue.  The  examination  of 
the  witnesses  was  relative  to  oertMn  papers 
before  the  House,  and  of  which  be  had 
given  due  notice  «  fortnight  i^.  With 
feference  to  Mr.  Eenriok,  he  wished  to 
throw  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  his 
having  every  advantage  in  drawing  up  xt^ 
atructionsforbiscounsel.  He  should  there- 
fore propose,  that  the  witnesses  should 
attend  on  Thursday.  Ithadbeenintiauited 
to  him  last  night,  that  it  was  Mr.  Ken- 
rick's  intention  to  call  witnesses  in  his  be- 
half. There  would  be  no  time  to  proceed  in 
such  a  course  during  the  present  session  ; 
and  if  this  were  the  wish  of  Mr.  Kenrick, 
it  would  certainly  lead  to  a  different  ar« 
vangement.  But  he  did  not  think  it  ought 
to  postpone  all  inquiry  until  the  next  ses- 
aion ;  it  ought  oaly  to  postpone  his  answer, 
and  in  Uie  mean  time  the  inquiry  oijiflht 
to  proceed.  It  was  not  certain,  that  after 
hearing  the  whole  case,  Mr.  Kenrick 
would  feel  it  necessary  to  call  any  wit- 
nesses at  all.  Great  mconvenience  might 
arise  from  postponing  the  examination  of 
witnesses,  for  it  was  possible  that  they 
might  not  be  forthcoming  next  session. 
The  papers  upon  which  these  proceedings 
were  grounded  had  been,  for  a  long  time, 
in  the  hands  of  members,  and  must  have 
been  well  known  to  Mr.  Kenrick.  He 
should  therefore  move,  that  the  witnesses 
be  called  in  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Secretary  Ped  thought  the  ques- 
tion important,  whether  the  House  ought 
to  institute  any  inquiry  upon  the  chaxge 
and  affidavits.  It  might  -not,  however,  be 
necessary  to  have  any  discussion  upon 
that  point ;  but,  the  most  imjyortaat  ques« 
tion  was,  that  as  the  charge  involved  two 
accusations,  each  of  which  might  bo  tried 
before  the  ordinary  tribunals,  whether  the 
House  ought  to  institute  any  proceedings. 
If  Mr.  ifenrick  did  prefer  any  charges 
against  Franks  from  malicious  motives, 
that  alone  would  subject  him  to  prosecu- 
tion. If  Mr.  Kenrick  had  published  a  ma- 
lignant libel  against  Franks,  why  did  not 
Franks  institute  legal  proceedings  against 
Kenrick  \  Would  it  be  consistent  with 
justice,  for  the  House  to  institute  a  prose- 
cution against  Mr.  Kenrick,  which  would 
compel  him  to  disclose  his  defence, 
while  he  was  still  o] 
secution  at  law? 

VOL.  xni. 


of^dur,  Wi.  Keorick  had  «Bo«ved  no  offioial 
infoniMition  i^Km  the  anhj|eot;  oad  had  , 
therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  inatmct-* 
ing  counsel.  It  might  be  essential  to  Mr. 
Kenrick  to  call  witnesses  as  to  the  cha* 
raeter  of  Franks.  Mr.  Kenrick  might  be 
able  to  prove,  that  the  general  bad  cha« 
raeter  of  Fradu  justified  those  suspicions 
upon  which  he  had  acted  as  a  magistrate. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  bear 
the  ^Ksrge  against  Mr.  Keorick,  and  su&r 
thedsienoetobe  postponed  for  six  months. 
The  House  had  no  alternative  but  that  of 
postponing  the  case  altogether,  or  con* 
ducting  it  at  once  to  its  conclusion.  If 
the  charge  should  be  substantiated,  a  case 
of  great  moral  misconduct  would  be  made 
out  against  Mr.  Kenrick ;  but,  why  should 
not  the  inquiry  be  pursued  in  a  court  of 
justice?  When  it  was  considered  that 
many  of  the  faets  had  been  known  as  far 
bade  as  October  1824,  and  all  of  them 
before  the  1st  of  February  last,  surely  the 
learned  gentleman  was  culpable  in  allow- 
ing Mr.  Kenrick  to  go  a  circuit  with  this 
charge  hanging  over  him,  and  to  bring 
forward  his  accusations  only  at  this  ex- 
tremelv  late  period  of  the  session.  If  the 
learned  gentleman  proceeded  in  his  mo- 
tion, it  would  be  impossible  to  say  when 
the  session  would  terminate ;  and  he,  for 
one,  was  of  opmion,  that  it  would  be  high- 
ly improper  to  keep  parliament  sitting  so 
long  for  this  one  object. 

Mr.  Dentnan  expressed  his  desire  to 
meet,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment  of 
the  House,  as  to  the  inconvenience  of  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  case  during  the 
present  session.  Under  this  feeling  he 
should  withdraw  his  motion ;  although  he 
thought  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the 
right  bon.  gentleman  to  preserve  his  coun* 
tenance,  when  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Ken- 
rick had  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  charge.  He 
should,  however,  certainly  bring  it  for- 
ward next  session ;  unless,  in  the  mean 
time,  ^^rcumstances  should  occur  very 
materially  to  change  his  view  of  the  case. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 


open  to  «  criminal  pro- 
iJntil  one  o'clock  that 


CoKDiHTr  OF  Mr.  Kehxick,  jv  the 
Casx  of  Canfor.^  The  House  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  oemmittee  of  the 
whole  House,  upon  the  f>etition  of  M.  M. 
Canfor  against  Mr.  Kenrick, 

Mr.  Denman  said,  the  committee  for 
jmiSciik  he  moved  some  time  ago  in  order 
to  examine  into  the  case  of  Mr.  Canfor 
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iaviog'  now  ratonecl,  he  pratented  hios- 
•elC  10  their  notice^  for  the  porpote  of 
•obmitling  certain  re8olution8«  touaded  on 
the  eirideoce  which  had  been  adduced  in 
support  of  that  caae.  He  congratulated 
the  commiiiee  on  having  come  to  no  re- 
solution or  vote,  either  of  censure  or  ap- 
]dause,  in  respect  of  Mr.  Kenrick's  cos- 
duct*  It-  was  to  him  matter  of  great  satis- 
&Gtion,  that  hitherto  they  had  expressed 
DO  opinion  on  the  qutestion ;  and  that  the 
evidence  which  had  been  taken  had  now 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  members,  long 
enough  to  allow  them  to  form  a  nroch 
more  deliberate  judgment  than  they  could 
haTe  arrived  at  immediately  after  a  meagre 
debate,  or  under  the  recent  impression  of 
an  eloquent  speedi  from  a  learned  coun* 
•el.  As  sbme  of  the  questions  that  had 
been  addressed  to  the  witness  seemed  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  getting-upof  this 
petition,  he  begged  in  the  first  place  to 
say,  tba^be  had  never  heard  of  the  peti- 
tion until  it  was  put  into  his  hands.  The 
diarge  which  it  contained  was  not  brought 
forward  alone,  but  in  conjunction  with 
another  charge  ;  and,  in  his  view  of  the 
ease,  the  two  charges  together  formed 
matter  of  arave  accusation  against  Mr. 
Kenrick.  He  now  merely  alluded  to  the 
ease  ofFranks— postponed  as  be  considered 
it  to  be,  to  the  next  session— 4n  order  that 
lie  might  not  be  met  by  the  assertion,  that 
he  had  brought  fprward  an  isolated  case 
affainst  Mr,  Kenrick.  That  case  diar^ed 
Mr.  Kenrick  with  having,  in  the  execution 
of  his  duty,  conducted  himself  in  a  man- 
ner that  had  exposed  himself  to  great 
animadversion.  He  (Mr.  Denman)  was 
quite  aware,  that  he  stood  in  a  most  pe- 
culiar situation  with  regard  to  his  auditory 
OBthis  occasion ;  for  be  could  not  help  con- 
sidaring  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  spe- 
dal  jury  of  magistrates  in  a  case  of  the 
kind.  A  large  proportion  of  the  Hoosecon- 
aisled  of  gentlemen  who  filled  similar  situ- 
ations to  Mr.  Kenrick's  in  the  magistracy. 
It  was  impossible,  almost,  that  they  there- 
fore ^ould  not  feel  something  like  sym- 
patbjjr  for  Mr.  Kenrick.  They  might,  in- 
deed, from  the  same  cause,  be  the  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  motives  whidi  had 
iniloenced  the  conduct  of  that  gentleman ; 
and  far  was  it  from  his  desire  to  daprive 
any  one  in  Mr.  Kenrick's  situation  of  Uie 
consolation  of  such  a  sjrmpathy.  With 
Mr.  Canfor  he  had  had  no  communication 
until  he  came  to  their  bar.  He  thought 
that  upon  his  testimony  the  case  inigbt 
very  well  be  left.    He  was  aware,  that 
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OMmy  hon*  genttanen  considaieil  his  ovi« 
denoe  to  have  been  flippant  and  untatia- 
fiidory.  That  the^  was  any  thing  im* 
proper  in  his  manner  he  could  not  admit. 
Yet,  however  improper  might  be  the  me« 
tives  and  the  manner  of  a  witness,  diose 
considerations  would  have  no  effect  upon 
the  weight  and  credit  of  his  testimony* 
unless  there  was  room  to  suspect  him 
either  of  fraud  or  falsehood  in  the  delivery 
of  his  evidence.  Now,  when  this  witneaa 
came  forward  to  be  e^^amined  at  their  bar, 
he  was  evidently  in  a  weak  and  nervous 
state.  This  individual  came  there,  endaa- 
vourinff  to  screw  his  courage  to  a  higher 
pitch  tnan  he  had  ever  before  found  to  be 
necessary;  and  perceived  himself  to  be  in 
a  situation  that  he  had  never  previonslj 
experienced,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  ao 
many  gentlemen  of  the  highest  raak  and 
distinction  in  the  country.  As  to  flippancy 
of  manner,  however,  he  would  take  kawe 
to  say,  that  he  had  never  known  a  simple 
country  witness,  for  example,  after  being 
subjected  to  a  severe  cross-examination, 
who  did  not  leave  the  witness-box  a  raudi 
more  impertinent  person  than  he<  was 
when  he  nrst  came  into  it.  In  answer  to 
the  statements  of  Canfor,  Mr«  K^irick 
had  himself  presented  a  petition.  Now, 
such  facts  as  had  been  stated  on  the  one 
side,  and  were  admitted  on  the  o^therp 
must  be  assumed  to  be  tr&e ;  and  onandi, 
bon.  gentlemen  might  ssfdiy  proceed  to 
form  a  deliberate  judgment*  There  were 
many  such  admitted  facts  in  this  case* 
whidi  he  would  presently  notice.  What 
had  been  the  situation  of  this  Canfor  in 
the  month  of  May  last  year?  He  had  a 
quantitv  of  sheep,  marked  with  a  partica- 
lar  mark,  feeding  on  a  certain  comqaoo. 
He  lost  about  twenty  of  these  sheep,  ia- 
dudinga  particular  ram  of  theSonth«dowB 
breed,  of  great  value*  On  discovering  his 
loss,  be  went  in  search  of  his  sheep,  at 
that  particular  season  of  the  year  when  it 
was  most  inconvenient  for  a  &nnec  to 
leave  his  premises.  Afler  some  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight's  rambling  about  the  ooud« 
try,  he  found  one  of  his  rams,  under  cir- 
cumstances indicative,  on  his  part,  of  no 
small  ingenuity.  Hefound  onWestwood- 
common,  a-  man  who  had  aeen  sudi  a 
ram,  and  having  managed  to  fptt  from 
him  the  whole  history  Si  the  animal,  ho 
traced  it  to  the  possession  of  one  Bealo^ 
residing  at  a  considerable  distance  ftom 
Westwoodrcommon*  In  a  fidd  of  Beale'a 
he  found  his  ram,  with  iu  fleece  sbom. 
Canfor  saw  Beale,  aiul  told  him,  that  if  ia 
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wtm  Ms  ihetp,  it  had  a  ptrticolar  mark.  |||MnBe  ii 
Beale  did  not  deny  that  it  had  such  a 
MMurky  bnt  said,  that  perhaps  the  man  had 
put  it  tip  with  his  own.  Now,  this  was 
an  important  period  of  the  transaction. 
Canfor  thought  he  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery; B^le  refused  to  produce  the 
fleece  when  it  was  called  for  by  Canfor; 
and  Canfor  went  to  a  neighbouring  magis- 
trate* There  he  saw  the  magistrate's 
butler,  who  told  him  that  it  was  not  his 
master's  custom  to  transact  any  justice 
business  afler  tea  o'clock.  At  length 
Mr.  Kenrick  examined  him,  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  the  fleece  was  his.  Canfor 
ofiered  to  make  his  deposition  to  that 
eftct  on  oath ;  but  Mr.  kenrick  refused 
to  take  it.  Now,  this  circumstance, 
especiidly  when  coupled  with  many  of 
the  other  facU  ^t  ensued,  was  really 
rerj  singular.  It  was  of  itself  an  extra- 
ordhnary  act.  It  was,  unquestionably,  in 
civil  cases,  the  doty  of  the  ma^rate  to 
DToeeed  in  that  way  which  might  seem 
best  adapted  to  elicit  the  truth,  and  to  do 
justice :  but  at  the  same  time  he  shoukt 
do  so  with  the  least  possible  oience  to 
either  of  the  parties.  Canfor  was  dis- 
satisfied; and  Mr.  Kenrick  took  fire  at 
bis  declaring  that  he  would  go  and  find 
a  solicitor  to  help  him  in  his  business. 
Mr.  Kenrick  declined  granting  the  search- 
warrant,  but  he  gave  a  note  to  Canfor,  as 
was  set  out  in  the  petition.  It  was  said, 
that  that  note  was  given  for  the  purpose 
of  sparing  the  character  of  Beale,  who 
was  represented  to  be  a.  very  respectable 
nan ;  but,  looking  to  the  contents  of  the 
fiote,  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 


ce  lor  hifn  to  prove  that  ha 
a  ram  of  the  same  description  as 
that  claimed  by  Canfor— that  they  were, 
so  nearly  alike  each  ether,  that  a  mistake 
might  easily  have  arisen,  and  that  the  mark 
on  the  animal  said  to  be  Beale's  property 
was  similar  to  the  mark  on  Canfor's  ram. 
No  attempt  of  this  kind  was,  however, 
made,  and  the  note  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Both  the  objects  for  which  Can- 
for waited  on  Mr.  Kenrick  were  defeated, 
one  of  those  objects  being  to  recover  his 
property,  and  the  other  to  j[>roeecute  the 
person  who,  he  supposed,  had  improperly 
possessed  himself  of  it.  The  negation  of 
the  charge  of  felony  actually  placed  Can* 
for  in  a  worse  situation  than  that  in  whioii 
he  originally  stood.  Having  fiEiiled  in 
procuring  the 'fleece,  he  then  proceeded 
to  another  magistrate,  who  refused  to  act 
in  a  case  where  a  magistrate  had  already 
been  applied  tOf  He  must  here  observe, 
that  a  sort  of  language  had  crept  into  use, 
in  speaking  of  magistrates,  generally,  of 
which  he  could  not  approve.  He  would 
maintain  that  one  of  their  most  important 
duties  was,  to  trace  out  and  follow  up  pro- 
perty. That  was  the  mode  by  which  they 
could  best  protect  those  who  were  liable 
to  depredations ;  and  therefore  the  grant- 
ing a  search-warrant  was  not  a  matter  of 
indulgence  and  favour,  .but  it  was  their 
duty  to  grant  it,  Wherever  a  hdr  ground 
of  susnicion  existed.  But,  though  Mr. 
Kenrick  might  refuse  the  search-warrant, 
he  certainly  had  no  right  to  dedine  taking 
the  evidence  which  was  tendered  to  htm  oa 
oath.  He  should  have  received  it,  and  pre- 
served it  to  be  produced,  if  necessary,  oa 


strange  way  of  protecting  the  character  of  { trial.    Canfor  went,  on  the  day  after,  to 


the  party  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  For 
his  own  part,  he  conld  not  see  how  a 
eeareh-warrant  could  a&ct  a  man's  cha- 
tacter  nuHre  than  a  note.  It  was  written 
quite  [in  an  official  style.  How  any  per- 
son conld  have  a  stronger  weapon  of  at- 
tack against  Beale,  if  he  wished  to  use  it, 
than  this  identical  note,  he  could  not  con- 
ceive. This,  however,  was  the  instrument 
given  by  Mr.  Kenrick  to  Canfor,  whose 
deposition  he  refused  to  take ;  and  he  also 
declined  granting  a  search-warrant,  which 
certainly  ought  to  have  been  granted,  that 
Canfor  might  have  been  properly  pr«>ared, 
kk  the  event  of  the  note  not  producing 
the  contemplated  e&ct.  When  the  note 
was  received  by  Beale,  he  laughed  at  it. 
He  reftised  to  give  up  the  fle^,  which 
he  claimed  to  be  his  own.  Now,  if  it 
were  reaUy  hiSy  surely  it  was  a  matter  of 


Mr.  Kenrick's,  and  then  he  found  that  the 
question,  as  to  whom  the  ram  belonged, 
had  been  referred  to  two  individuals.  This 
was  a  stranse  course  of  proceeding.  Why 
should  a  reference  have  been  made,  -until 
Beale  had  shewn  that  he  had  lost  some- 
thing ?-^until  he  had  proved  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  ram  similar  to  that  claimed  by 
Canfor?  Mr.  Kenrick  thought  that  this 
course  would  put  an  end  to. the  business, 
not  recollecting,  that  another  questioa 
might  remain  to  be  decided,  even  after 
the  award  of  the  referees^a  question 
necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  public 
duty— namely,  how  the  sheep  got  into 
the  possession  of  Beale  ?  However,  two 
persons,  of  the  names  of  Nash  and  Edcu 
were  appointed  as  referees.  .They  met 
together,  and  the  fleece  was  produced  be* 
fbre  them  in  a  disguised  state.    The  mark 
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wm  so  ditgmed,  ttel  if  it  Ml  Mt  btM 
for  the  compotilioDy  thej  oofM  ttol  hmrt 
jodgod  whetoer  it  was  or  wm  not  Canfor't  • 
But,  on  esaninocioa,  thoy  aiidi  <«Ob, 
tfiif  belongs  to  Canfbr,"  and  he  was  snf- 
fered  to  walk  off  with  iC  He  then  pr». 
oeeded  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  stated,  <<  Yoo 
see  ny  charge  was  true.  Here  are  two 
notes,  written  bj  the  parties  to  whom  the 
matter  was  refbrred-4iere  is  the  fleeee, 
which  hai  been  giren  np  to  bm— 4uid 
therefore  I  do  not  stand  before  jou  a  dis- 
graoed  man.''  What  did  Mr.  Kenrick 
himself  saj  on  this  part  of  the  sobbed  in  his 
|>etition  ?  He  stated,  that  Canfor  brovght 
two  samples  of  wool  with  him,  to  show 
that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  sheep 
whidi  he  had  lost,  **  bat  joar  petitioner 
is  bj  no  means  convineed  thereof."  How, 
he  would  aak,  was  it  pcmible  for  Mr.  Ken- 
ride  to  suppose  diat  this  was  not  the  pro- 
perty of  Canfor  ?  He  could  not  imagine 
now  Mr.  Kenrick  could  entertain  any 
suspicion  of  the  mattery  when  the  notes, 
written  by  two  individnals,  perfectly «obb^ 
potent  to  decide  the  ouestieo,  dedared 
that  the  fleece  was  Cantor's  property.  If 
Mr.  Kenrick  was  anxious  to  prescnre  the 
character  of  Beale  on  this  occaaon,  he 
oertatnly  took  a  Tory  bad  way  to  effect 
that  object.  There  was  a  primA  fode 
case  of  sufpidon  against  Beale»  which 
could  not  he  dcared  up,  except  by  a  fM 
and  fair  investigation*  He  wonid  ask  any 
magietrate  now  present,  if  a  charge  were 
v»de  against  a  respectable  neigbboinr, 
and  he  refused  a  search-warrant  to  the 
applicant,  whether  he  would  net,  on  the 
moment,  giro  notice  to  the  pnrt^  aocwed 
to  stand  forward,  and  clear  up  his  charac- 
ter? Mr.  Kenrick  did  not  act  thus.  He 
washed  bis  hands  entirely  of  the  business, 
lie  lef^  the  complainant  to  get  his  pro- 

CtT  by  means  of  a  foolidi  note,  which 
ife  dWegarded.  If  diere  were  a  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  magisttntes 
to  use  thwr  best  efforts  for  the  restera- 
tion  of  property,  then  Mr.  Kenrick  had, 
in  this  case,  neglected  his  duty.  Canfor 
stated  to  himt  ^i^Mn  he  found  his  repre^- 
sentations  were  unavailing,  that  there 
was  a  sdidtor  at  Reigate  to  whom  he 
would  apply  for  adrice*  This  appealed 
to  have  vexed  Mr.  Kenriekf  and  he  r&- 
Ibsed  to  ^nt  the  search*wan«nt,  be- 
cause tbe  manner  of  Canfor  did  not  please 
Mm.  This  was  not  conduct  befit^Nug  a 
magistrate,  who  ought  to  gmwd  agateoi 
all  capvidous  Adiw*  In  his  epSrton^ 
for.   Kearickli  ctaMQI  W«s 
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re^eshenslble  in  letting  the  eaaa 
his   hands   without    due 
This,,  however,  waanottheworstpnrt  of  th» 
case.    He  wis  sure  no  genileosaB  in  that 
Hooao  who  was  in  tbe  oommtssion  of  tlin 
peaee  would  say,  that  he  would  net  with 
the  sanw  disremurd  of  law  and  juatsco  an 
it  was  adnrittad  Mr.  Kearick  had  snhao 
quently  done*    An  individoal  applied  to 
him  for  the  restoration  of  his  propor^ 
and  instead  of  being  aasisted,  he  was  bias 
sdf  made  a  prisoner,  and  dealt  with  inao 
lently  and  outrageously.   He  was  ordered 
to  be  searched  by  Mr.  Kenrick'a  bntler, 
who  was  made  a  special  constaUo  on  tlm 
moosent  for  that  purpose.    A  pariah  oon- 
stable  was  then  sent  for,  and  was  directed 
to  make  an  assault  on.this  injured  iodm^ 
dual,  who  oasM  before  tbe  magiscmo  for 
redress*    If  magistrates  thought  proper 
to  behave  in  this  way»  they,  ought  to  ho 
taught  that  such  conduct  trasns  coalrniy 
to  law  as  it  was  to  justice*  Theyshoiddho 
informed,  that  they  were  not  to  act  fooaa 
the  impuhe  of  personal  foeliiK,  of  oSmdod 
pride,  or  wounded  dignity.    Sndi  f 
ou^  to  be  discarded  fhm  their  i 
the  moment  they  ascended  the  ju  *_ 
seat.    What  was  Mr.  Kenrick»s  joaritca 
tion  for  this  outrageous  conduct  f    Why, 
he  stated  that  Canfor,  when  he  firat  emne 
before  him,  behaved  insdently  ■■that  ha 
was  very  impertinent-i^-4hat  be  snsd  he 
would  apply  to  Mr.  Buifess,  naMgiatraie 
at  RdgiEitefi  and  that  he  accused  Mr. 
Kenrick  with  net  understanding  hia  dii^. 
Canfor,  however,  states  in  hia  petitiee» 
that  he  said  he  would  spfdy  for  stovice  to 
his  solicitor  at  Rebate.  TbS^  he  dedarad, 
was  die  only  oflSmoe  he  had  govern;  obnI  hs 
distinctly  stated  that  there  was  no  iflspea* 
priety  on  his  part.    If  there  had  beosiaay 
greater  cause  given,  let  the  House  can* 
sider  how  well  supplied  Mr.  Kenrick  was 
with  evidence  to  prove  it»    His  boiiar, 
Oeotge   Adams,    William    BeiJe^    and 
Messrs*  Nash  and  Eda,  could  easily  pieoa 
whether  there  was  any  thing  improper  in 
Canfor^  conduct.    Batehdor,  the  eon* 
stable  of  his  own  parish,  who,  astrtnishad 
and  bewildered,  nrocceded  to  Oxecute  the 
strahge  orders  et  Mr.  Kenrick,  codd  alao 
speak  to  the  conduct  of  Canfor.    This 
kst  named  bdiviiual,  had  notbtancdM 
to  make  out «  case  for  Mr.  Kenridti  nnd 
therefore,  hecontendid,  tbcrf  hod  thnt^en* 
tieman's  evidence  againtot  hmsaeK    It  was 
however  eaid   (and  said   too^   by  vaiy 
kmsned  persons  m  that  ileos^k  Wit  no 
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B«csui»  Uie  •hae^  wm  found  aUmng  eo 
ft  coomion.  H«  tbooght  the  r^ht  noo. 
Secretary  woM,  not  ftdopi  that  line  of 
argument.  He  surely  would  not  attert, 
that  because  a  sheep  was  taken  from  a 
common  or  highway*  it  was  not  a  felonious 
offence.  The  place  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  offence;  which  consisted  m  taking 
the  property  of  another,  and  converting  it 
to  your  own  use*  It  was  said,  that  when 
Mr.  Eenrick  ordered  the  fleece  to  be 
taken  from  Canfor,  be  did  so  because  be 
wanted  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
stable as  evidence  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice.  That,  however,  was  not  the  fiict; 
§0T  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
What  could  he  want  with  the  fleece^  ex- 
cept in  his  character  of  ma^strate  ?  and 
as  a  magistrate  he  had  dismissed  the  case. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  was  the 
most  outrageous  he  had  ever  beard  of; 
and  his  abuse  of  power  in  appointing 
his  butler  special  constable  for  the  pur« 
pose  of  searching  Canfor,  was  most  unwar- 
rantable. Suppose  Canfor  had  resisted 
—-(as  indeed  he  did  in  the  first  instance 
when  the  butler  attempted  to  search  him) 
•--suppose  he  had  resisted  when  the  con- 
stable came — suppose  bloodshed  had  en^ 
sued— what  excuse  could  be  made  for  the 
conductofMr.KenricU  Was  that  the  con- 
duct which  a  magistrate  should  adopt,  on 
account  of  irritated  or  ofcnded  feelings  ? 
This  case  was  one  of  the  most  serious  im- 
portance ;  and  when  a  case  of  improper 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  magistrate,  per« 
petrated  under  the  colour  of  law,  was 
brought  forward,  it  ought  to  be  minutelv 
inyestigated«  He  knc^  it  was  argued^ 
that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  paid  the  pe- 
nalty of  his  i^mce.  If  the  petitioner 
came  to  the  bar,  and  deosanded  5L  da- 
mages Bsore  than  he  had  obtained  in  courts 
this  answerwouldbecoosplete-— ^*  Youhave 
accepted  a  certain  sum,  and  you  cannot 
come  here  for  more.'*  But  it  was  a 
very  different  thing  when  he  came  to  the 
honiw  to  coBsplain  of  a  denial  of  justice. 
The  question  was,  whether  it  was  proper 
that  a  magistrale  should  be  intrusted 
with  newer,  who  had  exhibited  to 
the  pubKc  so  much  irrkabilitv  and  vio- 
lence f  Was  Mr.  Kenrick,  because  he 
had  been  clearly  proved  guilty  of  these 
acto  in  a  court  of  law,  to  be  therefore 
continued  in  a  sttuatiea  where  he  might 
stiU  further  abuse  his  authority  i  Was  he 
to  be  enabled  to  the  esdl  of  his  lifo  to 
deny  jostiee  to  those  who  appliod  for  it  ? 
Si^ose  afUBtlMwm's  hmlec  bad  tabbed 
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t  and  suffiured  atwelvenontha' 
iasprisonDient  as  the  punishment  of  hia 
(mi^ce,  would  not  the  gentleman  foal 
greatly  astonished  if  the  ofencling  partv 
applied  to  be  reinstated  in  his  situation  r 
If  the  individual  asked  him  for  the  keya 
of  his  cdlar  and  pantry,  would  he  not  say, 
«« Do  you  not  recollect  that  you  robbed 
me  ?"  The  servant  might  answer,  *<  Ift 
is  yfery  true ;  but  I  su&red  the  ncoialtj  of 
my  crime.  I  was  imprisoned  for  twelve 
montha,  and  it  is  extremely  unjust  ta 
punish  me  further  by  refusin|(  to  place 
me  in  m]f  old  situation.*'  This  waa  nre- 
dselv  akin  to  the  argument  used  by  nea* 
gentlemen,  whMithey  said  that  asMr.  Kea* 
rick  had  paid  the  jpeaalty  of  hia  offiwcoi 
be  outfht  to  be  no  further  molested.  Ha 
thought  the  magistrates  of  the  countfj 
were  too  much  above  control*  When  be 
said  tbis^  he  deen^  it  right  to  declare^ 
that  no  man  could  feel  more  respe<;t  oe 
veneration  than  he  did  for  the  megistrata 
who  watched  over  his  neighbourhood  with 
paternal  care;  who  settled  petty  quarrda^ 
aad  who  exerted  hisauthonty  to  pftaaiva 
the  morals  of  the  people,  ami  ta  add  ta 
their  comfort.  But,  he  could  not  approva 
of  that  hidiscriaunate aad bhndobediettaa 
which  seme  individuals  seemed  ta  think 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  magistracy  in  geaa* 
raL  He  would  say,  aild  he  thougb  Ike 
goremmeat  ought  to  say^  when  a  case  of 
gross  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  asagia- 
trate  was  brought  forward,  ''Here  la  an 
ofence  of  a  crymg  nature,  let  us  irramina 
it,  and  see  whether  this  ma^trata  ahaU 
longer  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  foao* 
tioas  of  a  justice  of  the  peaoa  m  Ika 
county  where  he  now  acts.*'  When  ma* 
gistratet  misbdiavedv  they  ought  ta  ba 
oismissed.  That  was  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued  in  Irelatid,  and  followed 
in  parts  or  this  country.  A  magistrate  of 
Hampshire  had,  in  the  tisM  of  lordLouobf 
borough,  been  thus  treated*  An  aotioa 
for  false  imprisonment  was  brought  against 
him  and  SOL  danaages  were  awarded* 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  consider 
whether  the  individual  was  fit  to  remain 
in  the  situation  of  a  magistrate.  The  lord 
lieutenant  was  unwilling  to  interfere;  but 
lord  Loughborough  toflik  up  the  case,  and 
the  offiending  party  was  removed.  Ga« 
vemmeot,  however,  appeared  to  have  lost 
that  wholesome  power.  Not  a  week 
passed  in  which  cnmplntnts  were  not 
made  against  magistrates ,  but  ao  natice 
was  taken  of  theau  As  the  power  af 
thamiigiBtraey  was  inoreeand,  the  supesw 
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Hiitoodin^  oontitH  of  cofOfBivnit  flppMMd 
%o  be'  diminMwL  With  these  new  aod 
eaBtimentf  he  had  breiighl  this  case 
before  the  Hoqm  of  CofninoiM.  He  was 
iofliietioed  by  no  prhrate  or 
mothres.  He  utterij  disdaini 
With  respect  to  the  iDdiTtdiial  whose 
eoaduct  was  inculpated,  henerer  had  the 
honour  of  his  friendship.  He  harboured 
so  feelings  of  mimosity  towards,  and  wjm 
never,  to  his  knowledge,  until  the  present 
occasion,  under  the  same  roof  with  him. 
He  acted  from  a  sense  of  public  justice ; 
and  it  would  be  deeply  degrading  to  him 
if  it  could  be  suf^pos^  that  he  was  influen- 
ced by  feelings  of  any  other  description* 
It  was  his  intention  to  submit  the  f<^lowing 
propositions  to  the  House— 1st,  <<That 
this  coKifflittee  is  of  opinion,  that  the  alle* 
gatioBS  contained  in  the  petition  of  M. 
Sf  •  Canfor  hare  been  substantially  proved. 
Sod,  That  the  said  petitioner  preferred 
htt  complaint  to  William  Kennck,  esq. 
one  of  the  magistrates  for  Um  county  oi 
Surrey,,  f^tire  to  the  loss  of  a  ram,  and 
lequired  a  search-warrant,  to  recover  the 
ram  as  well  as  its  fleece,  alleging  both  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  William  Scale,  but 
that  the  said  William  Kemck  refused  to 
mot  a  search-warrant,  or  to  take  the 
depositioos  of  the  petitioner,  8rd,  That 
the  said  William  Kennck*  in  this  respect, 
appears  to  have  neglected  hn  duty  as  a 
magistrate  in  not  inquiring  into  facts  of 
a  suspicious  character ;  and  that  his  sob- 
se^paent  ooadoct  in  causing  the  said  pe- 
titioner to  be  arrested,  and  detaioed  in 
hfai  house,  and  in  causing  to  be  taken  from 
his  person  by  foitei,  a  certain  paper,  was 
yiegal,  atbitrary»  and  oppressive,  and  a 
gross  abuse  of  his  authority  as  a  magis- 
trate.*' 
The  first  resolution  having  been  read, 
Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  mitirely 
acquitted  the  learned  gentleman  of  being 
actuated  by  any  undue  motives  in  bring- 
ii^  this  case  forward.  The  high  ami 
manly  character  which  he  had  ahways 
maintained,  would  form  a  suflBcient  vbdi- 
cation  against  any  such  charge.  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  observe,  that  the 
course  which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  meant  to 
take  on  this  occasion  did  not  arise  from 
any  undue  bias  towards  Mr.  Kenrick, 
with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance.  He 
was  only  anxious  that  th^  should  decide 
in  the  manner  most  consistent  with  the 
forms  of  parliameBt,  and,  above  all,  agree- 
ably to  tne  prindpies  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice.   In  the  otttaet  be  called  on  gentle- 
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to  divest  dMBBselves  of  all  prefttdleea 
connected  with  the  other  case.  Altfaoogli 
there  were  many  gentlemen  present  who 
held  the  situation  of  a  magistrate,  he  was 
persuaded  that  they  would  indulge  in  no 
fellow-feeling  on  that  account.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  House  interfered,  those 
individuals  would,  he  thought,  be  mote 
likely  to  vindicate,  by  their  votes,  the 
situation  of  magistrate  from  any  impvta- 
tion  that  might  be  cast  on  it,  m  conse- 
quence of  any  imj^oper  conduct  coos- 
mitted  by  one  of  their  body.  ThelesDrned 
gentleman  had  divided  the  case  into  two 
parts :  1st,  the  refusal  of  the  search-war- 
rant on  the  applicatkm  of  Canfor;  ami 
2ad^  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick  in  order- 
ing Canfor  to  be  detained,  in  appointing* 
his  butler  as  a  constable,  md  in  tahi0|f 
from  him  the  note  and  the  fleece.  He 
would  pursue  the  same  course,  in  con- 
sidering the  question,  that  the  learned 
gentlemen  had  done.  It  was  wholly  ma- 
neosssary  for  him  to  show  that  Mr.  Ken- 
rick had  acted  with  perfect  -propriety  in 
this  transaction,  or  diat  no  charge  of  un« 
propriety  could  be  maintained  agmnse 
him.  Ail  he  would  contend  for  was,  that 
there  was  no  ground  for  the  interference 
of  the  House.  On  the  first  part  of  the 
charge  he  would  say,  that  whether  Bfr. 
Kenrick  did  or  did  not  act  like  a  perfect 
ma^trate,  he  must  exonerate  him  from 
havmg  pursued  the  course  he  took  firoa 
any  corrupt  or  improper  motive.  He 
appeared  to  have  been  influenced  bv  a 
desire  to  act  with  strict  and  impartial  jus- 
tice. Whether  his  note  did  not  contam 
phrases  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
found  there,  he  would  not  enter  into  an 
inquiry.  The  princhial  accusation  waa^ 
that  Mr.  KenricK  had  suppressed  a  c 
of  felony,  and  that  he  haa  done  ao  on ; 
count  Of  a  corrupt  feeling.  He 
that  anv  such  imputation  couid  attach  to 
him.  Here,  it  appeared,  was  an  indivi- 
dual, living  in  his  neighbourhood,  against 
whom  a  search-warrant  was  applied  for. 
Was  not  the  character  of  W.  Beale  im- 
peached by  this  proceeding?  Unques- 
tionably it  was.  Then  came  the  coo^ 
sideration,  who  was  Mr.  Beale?  It  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  aaan  of  good  du^ 
raeter,  and  of  some  property ;  fer  ui  the 
fold  where  the  ram  was  round  he  had  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  sheep.  Canfor 
had  lost  twenty  sheep,  and  amongst  those 
belonging  to  Beale  a  ram  was  found, 
which  Canfor  supposed  was  his  property^ 
Was  any  concealment  attenqpted?    I^one 
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whatever*  The  ibeep  were  kepi  in  an 
open  field,  acceaable  lo  alL  The  leanied 
gentlemen  laid  *<the  ram  was  shorn,'' 
which  he  considered  as  proving  a  desire 
of  concealment.  If  it  had  been  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  it  was  unusoal 
for  sheep  to  be  shorn,  or  if  the  other 
sheep  in  the  fold  were  not  shorn,  then 
there  would  be  some  foundation  for  as- 
suming that  concealment  was  contemp- 
lated.  But,  as  it  happened  in  the  shear- 
ing season,  and  as  all  the  other  sheep 
were  shorn,  how  was  it  possible  to  main- 
tain the  accusation  of  attempting  to  con- 
ceal the  sheep,  against  W.  Beale  r  When 
he  was  asked  for  the  fleece,  what  would 
have  been  easier  than  for  him  to  have 
said,  "  It  is  not  in  my  possession*  I  have 
disposed  of  it."  He,  however,  at  once 
said,  that  he  had  it,  but  would  not  give  it 
up.  Now,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  it  desirable  that  Mr.  Kenrick  should 
issue  a  search-warrant  against  a  respect- 
able individual,  on  such  light  grounds  ? 
Besides,  Beale  claimed  the  fleece  as  his 
property;  which  formed  a  very  peculiar 
feature  in  this  case.  Canfor  was  asked, 
«<  Did  vou  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  that  Beale 
claimed  the  ram  as  his  property  r  and 
the  petitioner,  aifter  a  good  deal  of  pre- 
varication, answered,  that  **  he  did."  This 
was  most  important;  because,  Mr.  Ken- 
rick, knowing  Beale's  character,  would 
naturally  say,  on  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, *'0h,  it  is  a  Question  of  property, 
and  I  will  not  ruin  this  man's  chmcter 
forever,  byissm'ng,  on  such  grounds  as 
these,  a  search-warrant."  It  was  here 
very  material  to  attend  to  Canfor's  evi- 
deiuBe  on  this  point.  He  was  asked, 
**  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick,  Beale 
insisted  it  was  his  ram  ?— I  said  he  re- 
fused to  produce  the  fleece.  Did  you 
not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  he  said  it  was  his 
nun?— -Certainly;  he  claimed  it.  And 
that  he  described  the  marks  on  the  fleece 
just  as  you  have  described  them?— I 
asked  him  whether  the  ram  he  took  had 
not  this  particular  mark,  and  he  said  it 
had,  and  he  thought  it  was  his  ram,  and 
that  somebody  else  had  taken  it,  and 
marked  it  afresh.  That  you  told  Mr. 
Kenrick  ?— I  cannot  say  wliether  I  did  or 
not.  How  much  of  that  did  you  tell  Mr. 
Kenrick?— I  cannot  say.  Did  you  tell 
Mr.  Kenrick  he  claimed  it  as  his  ram  ? 
—That  he  would  not  give  it  up  to  me. 
Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Kenrick  that  he 
claimed  it  as  his  ram  ?— No.''  From  this 
specimen  the  House  might  see  what  diffi- 


cnky  there  had  beeir  k  siftiw  tibe  wtt- 
ness,  as  long  as  the  questiens  bad  coma^ 
whidi  those  had  done,  from  his  side  of  the 
House ;  as  a  member  on  the  other  ride 
had  asked  him,  **  When  was  the  first  time 
you  saw  Beale  ?— On  Sunday,  aboot  one 
o'clock.  How  late  was  it  when  you  saw 
Mr.  Kenrick?— On  the  Monday,  about 
the  same  time.  On  that  Suncuiy  Beale 
mamtained  the  sheep  to  be  his,  and  the 
fleece  to  be  his?— Yes.  And  you  told 
Mr.  Kenrick  that  ?— Yes."  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  knowing  that  Beale 
had  seventy  or  eighty  sheep  of  his 
own,  he  thought  Mr.  Kenrick  in  refusing 
the  search-warrant,  had  acted  rightly^ 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  nmnber  of  slight 
circumstances  were  of^en  of  very  great 
importance  in  leading  to  a  cdrrect  con- 
clusion; and  he  wished  the  House  to 
observe,  that  Mr.  Kenrick,  who  was  said 
to  have  acted  partially  on  account  of  a 
sort  of  acquaintance  with  Beale,  did  not 
know  the  Christian  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  act  favourably. 
That  piece  of  Information  he  reoeiv^ 
from  the  butler.  It  also  appeared  that 
the  butler,  who  was  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Kenriok's  mode  of  admmistering  justice, 
handed  a  search-warrant  to  him.  for  the 

Surpose  of  having  it  filled;  but  Mr. 
lenriok  merely  stated  that  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  in  this  case.  On.  this 
part  of  the  case  the  general  impression 
must  be,  that  no  undue,  corrupt,  or  im- 
proper feeling  had  been  made  out  which 
could  warrant  the  House  to  interfere  in 
the  matter.-— He  now  came  to  Mr.  Ken- 
ridk's  subsequent  conduct  towards  Canfor, 
and  on  Uwt  he  would  speak  his  undis- 
guised sentiments.  He  thought  that  Mr. 
Kenrick,  in  calling  on  his  servant  to 
act  as  a  constable,  and  seizing  the  note 
he  had  ^ven  to  Canfor,  had  a^ed  in  an 
mdefensible  manner.  A  civil  action  had, 
however,  been  brought  against  him,  and  a 
verdict  obtained ;  which  proved  he  had 
acted  improperly.  But,  hu  conduct  with 
the  severity  urged  by  the  learned  gentle- 
man, was  a  question,  admitting  of  very 
conriderable  doubt.  For  his  own  par^  be 
thought  it  would  lessen  the  dign^ed 
powers  of  parliament,  if  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  vindictive  manner,  because  Mr. 
Kenrick  had  detained  Canfor  in  his  house 
for  one  hour,  that  individual  having  ob- 
tained damages  for  the  false  imprisonoient. 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  acted  improperly,  and 
he  was  sorry  that  he  had  suffered  his  tem- 
per to  be  ruffled :  but,  in  estimating  a 
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yAej  (M^fat  notiio  1Mb  agiit 
of  tiie  pioW!oaliiB  which  te  had  rMeivM* 
The  cooiplaiiMUit  oanwbefare  bun  wriliiing 
mder  feeKngt  of  regrelfer  the  bae  of  hk 
nm.    He  had  tfavelled,  it  leenwd,  500 
nilei  in  ^e  middle  of  0funmer»  until  ^m 
Meed  was  ranniag  ont  at  the  kaees  of  his 
hwMMdiaflt    In  Uiii  state  of  heat  he  might 
have  oftved  Bene  Drovoeotton  to  Mr. 
Kenrick,  to  bear  mteh  would  reqoiie 
waote  stoicirai  than  that  \gentknian  fms- 
aeaMd.    They  had  been  toid*  that  they 
were  todrawno  knpvoner  coochMion  from 
Canfov's  conduct  at  me  bar,  becaaae  he 
was  so  nervons,  and  so  owrwhehned  by 
the  novelty  of  his  situataeny  that  he  was 
viable  to  gfie  evidence  so  correct  as  be 
otherwise  might  have  done.    Of  eenrse, 
he  was  extremely  terrified  when  placed 
before  the  Commcns  of  Eimland ;  bwt, 
the  Honse  eonld  not  forget  his  dsmsan ' 
cur;  and,  from  the  epeotasen  they  hadseen, 
it  was  possible  that  in  the  heat  of  sum* 
mer,  and  under  the  fM>n||s  i^ch  the 
learned  eentleman  had  described,  hiscon^ 
dNMt  to  Mr.  Keoriek  might  not  have  been 
of  the  mildest  nnd    most   conciliatory 
nature.    When  it  was  considered,   be- 
sides, that  Canfor  had  threatened  to  hand 
Mr.  Kenrtttk  over  to  his  aoHcttor,  who 
would  tackle  with  lum,  lie  wasmduced  to 
bcKeve  that  the  whole  >ef  his  conduct  bad 
been  offensive  and  prosreking.    He  4ki 
notsay,  that  if  the  provocation-had  been 
sreater,  it  would  be  aeuffioient excuse  for 
Mr.  Kenrick's  fonpetting  the^modevatien 
and  temper  whiim  hemmed  to  hiseitu- 
aiioo  as*a  magistrate,  butninnst  be  allow- 
ed to  have' senM  weight  when  the  House 
came  tp  determine  the  degree  of  moral 
delinquency  in  the  case.    A  great  stress 
hadbeeo  laid  upon  Mr.  Kenrick^s  having 
thought  prq»er  to  detain '  the  €eece.    He 
thought  the  reason  which  "that  genrieman 
gave  for  havwg  dono  scwas  a  •very  satis- 
Ihotory  one.    He  said,  that  believing  it 
would  thereafter  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
tivil  action,  he  had  taken  it  into  his  own 
possession  that  it  mightboferAoominff  at 
the  proper   time.    He  knew  that  'Mr. 
ICennck  was  wrong  in  doinc  so-^^-beknew 
Aat  he  could  not  justify  his  conduct  in  a 
teurt  of  justice— but  still,   the  motive 
which  had  iaflueoced  him  ought  net  to 
be  lost  sight  of  by  the  House  when  they 
were  caHed  upon  topronounce a ceniare 
tipen  this  magistrate.    The  learned  gen- 
tleman had  said,  that  because  one  fart  of 
u  man's  conduct 'had  been  the  subject  of 
<aniaction4n  acourt  of  juslioei  it  was  no 


why  elber  pails  of  It  should 
afterwards  be  uivestiguled.  He  agreed 
with  him  in  the  general  principle ;  and  he 
agreed  that  the  criminal  conviction  of  « 
maffiitrate  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  the 
lord  chanceUor^s  removmg  htm  from  tbw 
commission ;  but  the  question  in  this  case, 
as  in  every  other,  must  be,  whether  such 
a  pumshment  would  not  be  bejrond  the  o£- 
tece  charged  ?  And  here  it  must  be 
rensembered,  that  there  was  not  only  no 
oonvktion,  but  not  even  a  erimioal  chaqgeb 
He  knew  the  same  thing  had  been  done 
in  Ireland,  even  without «  coovictieu ;  but 
that  proceeding  was  not  approved  of  in 
that  House,  and  it  bad  been  eaid,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  for  Ireland  would  have 
done  better  to  ibUow  the  English  prac- 
ttee.  The  leai«ed  gentleman  bad  alluded 
to  the  case  ^  a  servant  who  sho«M  rob 
his  master;  but,  he  put  it  to  his  candour 
whether  there  was  the  slightest  resem- 
blance between  that  case  and  the  present. 
Mr.  Kenrick's  conduct  had  never  been 
broughtbeforea  court  of  JQstloe.  €aafor» 
the  person  bringing  thischaige,  had  nc<- 
cepted  M.  as  a  composition  for  his  action; 
and  it  was  said,  that  he  had  now  present- 
ed hfs  petition  to  the  House  solely  Irons 
a  love  of  public  justice,  and  to  prevent  ms 
improper  person  from  holding  any  longer 
an  nuthority  which  he  had  abused.  He 
could  not  say,  that  he  thou^t  any  of  the 
■allegatioos  in  the  petition  had  been  proved. 
He  denied  that  the  charge  of  felony  had 
been  euppressodi,  or  attempted  to  be  sup- 
pressed, by  Mr.  Kenriek.  He  denied,  at 
least  he  doubted,  that  Canfor  had  been 
induenced  by  the  motives  foisted  into  bis 
petition.  He  believed  that,  hearing  of 
Fmnks*s  case,  Cenfor  had  thought  it  was 
a  good  opportunity  for  bringing  forward  . 
his  own  complaint ;  but,  wiule  be  denied 
this,  he  admitted  that  the  House  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  his  motivca. 
He  w(mld  not,  however,  have  it  suppoeed 
that  Mr.  Kenriek  was  therefore,  to  havea 
verdict  of  applause.  Mr.  Kenrick's  cesi- 
duot  was  sudi  as  could,  in  no  point  of 
view,  be  justified  i  but  still  be  thought  it 
was  not  such  as  called  for  the  iatorfi^ 
icnceof  the  House.  It  should  be 
the  utmost  caution  Aat  the  House 
mitted  itself  to  express  on  opinion  wf 
might  bave^m  ill  effect  upon  the  magic- 
tiacy  of  the  country.  If  any  soSoient 
case  of  abuse  had  be&i  made  out,  it  waa 
the  province  of  the  executive  P^^  ^^ 
dismiss  the  person  offimding ;  and  it  would 
be  in  all  cases  better  tbt  the  Hoaaw 
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fthduld  not  intctfi^ire  iHth  tlie-  exdrciie 
af  that  pbwer,  unless^  they  were  dati^fied 
that  the  cabe  justified  it.  To  binA  it  ap- 
peared, in  the  present  case,  that  such  a 
course  was  wholly  unjustifiable  and  in- 
consistent; because  the  evidence  which 
had  been  adduced  lefl  the  charges  wholly 
unsupported.  He  should  therefore  con- 
clude by  Raving  a  resolution,  which  al- 
though it  might  be  unsatisfactory  to  sotne 
hon.  gentlemen,  was,  in  his  opinion,  con- 
sistent with  the  justide  of  the  case,  and 
with  the  osoal  practice  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  then  moved,  <*  That  the 
Committee,  having  heard  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition  of  Martin  Money  Canfor,  and 
naving  heard  counselinbehalf  of  Mr.  Ken- 
rick,  doei  not  think  it  necessary  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House  the  institution  of  any 
further  proceeding  with  reference  to  the 
petition  of  Canfbr.'* 

Mr.  Tterney  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  was 
mipossible  to  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Kenrick.  He  went,  however,  a  little 
further,  and  thought  that  the  House  would 
lower  itself  in  the  estimatibn  of  the  nublic, 
if  it  did  not,  in  the  mbst  unequivocal  man- 
ner, mark  its  sense  of  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  that  gentleman.  The  first  part 
of  the  case  made  out  a^iost  him,  was  his 
refusal  to  grant  a  search-warrant  on  Can- 
fbr's  application ;  the  second  was  hit  im- 
prisonment of  that  person  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  to  give  up  the  fleece.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  all  attempts 
to  prove  any  corrupt  motives  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Kenrick  had  failed.  Now,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  prove  any  such  motive  ; 
hot,  whether  any  such  corrupt  motives 
really  existed,  or  not,  still  it  was  obvious, 
that  Mr.  Kenrick  was  unfit  any  longer  to 
remain  a  magistrate  and  a  judge.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  Canfor's 
itiaiiner  was  calculated  to  provoke  the 
magistrate.  He  said,  he  had  rode  500 
miles  after  his  ram,  until  the  blood  ran  out 
of  his  breeches-knees.  It  was  no  wonder, 
then,  that  he  should  be  chafed  a  little, 
when  he  appHed  to  the  magistrate :  but, 
when  he  #a8  imprisdned,  he  showed*  no 
.  s3niiptoms  of  violence,  he  was  then  ex- 
ti-eiiiely  temnerate,  and  the^  violence  was 
all  on  the  side  of  the  magistrate.  Let  the 
Hbase  consider  whether  the  man  had  not 
some  excuse  Tat  being  a  little  out  of  tem- 
T^er.  He  told'the  magistrate  that  he  had 
1  osthis  ram,  and  after  gotfig  a  long  time 
in  search  of  it{  be  bad  at  length  found  it 
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\ti  the  fold  of  another  man.  That  man  ' 
told  him  he  would  neither  ^\yQ  him  his 
ram  nor  show  him  the  fleece  which  had 
been  shorn  from  its  back  :  and  he  there-* 
fore  asked  the  magistrate  to  give  him  a 
search-warrant,  which  he  thought  was  the 
best  means  of  getting  possession  of  his 
property.  And  so  every  man  in  his  situa- 
tion would  have  thought.  Well,  Mr. 
Kenrick  said,  "  I  wont  grant  you  a  search- 
warrant  :  but  I'll  give  you  a  note  to  the 
man  who,  you  say,  has  got  your  ram,  and 
this  will  operate  as  a  summons  and  bring 
him  to  me."  He  fou^d  no  fault  with  this 
proceeding,  except  that  Canfor*s  evidence 
was  not  taken  on  oath.  There  might  be 
many  objections  to  such  a  course;  it  might 
have  thrown  an  imputation  on  a  nmn's 
character,  and  lowered  him  in  the  esteem 
of  his  neighbours.  To  grant  a  summons, 
therefore,  mi^ht  have  been  the  best  course. 
Mr.  Beale,  who  had  the  ram,  was  said  to 
be  an  excellent  character.  A  noble  lord 
had  given  a  very  high  testimony  to 
his  respectability.  It  might  be  so  ;  but  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  Beale'a 
conduct  with  respect  to  the  ram  was  very 
extraordinary.  jBeale  lo&t  a  ram  that  had 
a  mark  upon  its  rump.  He  happened  to 
find  another,  which  had  a  mark  on  its  side, 
and  he  said  to  himself,  that  although  this 
was  not  his,  it  would  do  as  well  as  another ; 
so  he  took  it  home,  and  to  prevent  any 
mistake  about  the  mark  he  sheared  the 
fleece  ofi^.  The  owner  of  the  ram  saw  it; 
and  notwithstanding  the  change  it  had  un- 
dergone, he  recognized  it  to  be  his,  and 
told  Beale  so,  who  refused  to  give  it  up. 
Canfor  then  said,  "  Show  me  the  fleece, 
and  I'll  convince  you  that  it  is  mine.'' 
Beale  refused  this  request,  and  said^ «  No, 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  won't  shoif 
you  the  fleece."  This  made  Canfor  very 
angry,  and  no  wonder  that  it  did.  He 
then  went  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  applied  for 
a  search-warrant.  Mr.  Kenrick  gave  him 
a  note  instead,  and  with  this  he  went  to 
Beale  again.  Beale  says  still,  <<  I  won't 
show  you  the  fleece,  and  I  don't  care  for 
Mr.  Kenrick  nor  his  note  either."  This 
made  Canfor  still  more  angiy  ;  and  as  be 
found  Mr.  Kenrick's  note  of  so  little  use, 
he  went  to  another  magistrate,  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, who,  from  a  regard  to  etiquette,  re- 
fused to  interfere.  Canfor  had  therefore 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  back  again  to  Mr. 
Kenrick ;  and  then  came  a  very  material 
part  of  the  story.  Canfor  > found  Mr. 
Kenrick^s  servant,  George  Adams,  who 
was  a  principal  actor  in  the  drama.  Tin's 
4  Y 
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pertoDi  who  was  do  doubt  a  ▼er}r  excellent 
clerk  and  a  worthy  butler,  said,  **  My 
natter  will  have  nothing  further  to  do  in 
Uiis  business.'*  Thisdngular  saying  had 
never  been  contradicted.  Mr.  Kenrick, 
in  his  petition  did  not  rebut  this  statement. 
Was  it,  therefore,  too  much  to  infer  that 
which  Mr.  Kenrick  did  not  think  fit  to 
deny?  Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
mean  to  say  that  he  acted  correctly  here  ? 
His 'objection  to  grant  a  warrant  might 
be  reasonable  enough ;  but,  was  there  any 
reason  why  he  should  have  refused  to  in- 
vestigate the  a^ir?  All  that  the  poor 
man  got,  instead  of  the  redress  he  went 
for,  was  a  message  through  the  butler, 
to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Kenrick  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  Canfor 
then  grumbled ;  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  he  did  so;  upon  which  the  butler 
said,  that  Beale  had  been  there,  and  that 
there  was  a  proposition  to  refer  it  to  Mr. 
Nash.  Canfor  said,  he  did  not  care  to 
whom  it  was  referred,  if  the  fleece  should 
be  produced,  because  without  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  satbfy  the  referee.  Now, 
although  before  this  Mr.  Kenrick  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Beale,  he  had  in  the  in* 
terim  become  acquainted  with  him  through 
his  butler.  The  matter  was  then  referred, 
and  the  result  was,  that  Canfor  got  both 
his  ram  and  his  fleece.  He  might  then 
have  gone  home  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  he 
said,  **  No.  1*11  go  to  Mr.  Kenrick  again, 
and  show  him  that  I  have  bad  an  award  in 
my  favour/*  Now  this  seemed  to  be 
praiseworthy  conduct  on  his  part.  He 
went  to  Mr.  Kenrick,  and  there  the  scene 
was  entirely  changed.  **  Oh,  you  dog ! " 
said  Mr.  Kenrick,  "you  have  got  back 
vour  ram  and  your  fleece,  have  you !  then 
1*11  make  a  special  constable  of  my  butler, 
and  have  you  taken  into  custody."  And 
this  was  what  the  poor  fellow  got  for  call- 
ing upon  the  magistrate  to  pay  him  a 
passing  civility.  Mr.  Kenrick  gave  as 
a  reason  for  this,  that  he  wished  to  keep  the 
fleece,  because  it  might  be  necessary  af- 
terwards to  produce  it,  as  it  might  be  the 
subject  of  an  action.  Now,  he  must  take 
the  freedom  to  say  he  did  not  believe  this. 
He  said,  he  desired  Canfor  to  leave  the 
fleece  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  given  to  him,  and  which  was  that  he 
had  stated.  Mr.  Kenrick,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, was  a  judge.  He  had  no  such 
excuse  as  other  persons  might  have  plead- 
ed. He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  law, 
and  he  must  have  known  whether  such  a 
pretence  was  well  founded  or  not    He 
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mipht  have  produced  Ede  and  Na^,  cbe 
re^rees,  and  Adams  and  Beale ;  but  h% 
had  not  done  so ;  and  therefore  he  (Mr. 
T. )  did  not  believe  one  word  of  a  state- 
ment which  was  opposed  to  common  sense. 
Well,  Canfor  said,  he  would  not  give  up 
the  fleece,  nor  the  note:  upon  which» 
Mr.  Kenrick  told  his  butler,  whom  he 
had  made  a  special  constable,  to  fetch 
Batchelor,  another  constable,  to  search 
him ;  and  when  the  other  constable  came^ 
Canfor  gave  up  the  note.  Canfor  brought 
an  action  for  this  imprisonment,  and  Mr. 
Kenrick,  when  it  came  to  trial,  thought 
fit  to  compromise  it.  The  action  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  payment  of  5/.  and  the 
costs.  A  good  deal  had  been  said  about 
Canfor's  motives.  The  House  had  oothiog 
to  do  with  them ;  but  since,  by  a  sort  of 
«<  God-send,''  the  case  had  come  before 
them,  were  they  to  shut  their  eyes  to  it? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  the  case 
was  not  worthy  of  the  interference  of  the 
House.  Why,  if  this  was  not,  he  wished 
to  know  what  case  was  worthy  to  be  ii^ 
terfered  in  ?  If  this  instance  of  iotempe- 
rate  use  of  authority  was  not  a  reason  why 
the  conduct  of  a  magistrate  should  be  in* 
▼estigated,  what  case  could  require  an  in- 
vestigation ?  It  was  said,  that  the  case  of 
Franks  must  not  now  be  taken  into  the 
account.  He  did  not  want  to  do  so ;  hut» 
the  facts  of  that  case  had  been  made  so 
public  that  no  one  could  forget  them*  A 
piece  of  timber  of  the  value  of  one  shil- 
ling had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Kenrick, 
for  which  he  committed  Franks  to  gaol, 
and  afterwards  offered  to  let  him  out,  if 
the  man  would  plead  guilty ;  but  he  would 
not.  He  was  ready  to  believe  that,  not- 
withstanding his  opposition  to  the  present 
resolutions,  it  would  not  be  the  right  boo. 
gentleman's  fault,  if  Mr.  Kenrick  was  not 
persuaded  to  quit  the  premises,  and  not 
mterfere  further  with  the  adi^inistration  of 
justice.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  duty 
of  ministers  to  advise  his  majesty,  to  re- 
move Mr.  Kenrick.  For  his  own  part  he 
declared  most  conscientiously,  that  he  bad 
never  heard  of  a  case  more  suspidous  or 
more  disgusting  to  his  mind  than  this; 
and  he  could  not  imagine  any  person  lesa 
fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  magts- 
trate  than  one  who  had  conducted  himself 
like  Mr.  Kenrick.  Whether  the  resolu- 
tions of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  were 
such  as  met  the  case,  or  not,  he  did  not 
understand ;  but  this  was  bis  firm  opinioiu 
He  said  so  without  any  feeling  of  iil-wili 
towards  Mr.  Kenrick,  of  whom  he  knew 
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nothing.  He  implored  hh  majesty's  mlofs- 
ters  to  consider  the  consequences  of  de- 
nying justice  to  the  people,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  preserving  m  the  minds  of  all 
Bien  a  good  opinion  of  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  administration  of  it 
[hear]. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  last  sentiment  of  his 
right  hon.  friend :  but,  before  the  House 
came  to  the  conclusion  which  he  would 
press  upon  them,  they  would  do  well  to 
consider  whether  the  case  was  of  so  grave 
a  nature  as  to  justify  the  course  proposed 
by  the  learned  gentleman.  Nothing 
could  be  more  untrue  than  that,  because 
ministers  were  not  prepared  to  go  all 
lengths  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Kenrick,  they  therefore  admired  and  ap- 
proved of  it.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  case  called  upon  the  House  to  exer- 
cise that  highest  and  most  transcendant 
power  which  parliament  possessed  ;  and, 
if  it  did  not  (as  he  thought  it  did  not), 
whether  they  ought  to  pursue  an  inter- 
mediate course,  which  would  brand  Mr. 
Kenrick  with  an  imputation  which  would 
render  him  powerless  in  the  high  office  he 
held,  and  thereby  produce  a  great  public 
mischief.  Without  going  into  the  details 
of  the  case,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  neither  of  these  courses  should  be 
adopted.*  He  had  no  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Kenrick;  be  believed  he  had  never 
been  in  the  same  room  with  him :  he  was 
sure  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word  with 
him :  he  had  no  partiality  in  his  favour ;  and 
vet  he  must  say,  that  the  case  appeared  to 
him  the  most  trumpery  that  was  ever  heard 
of.  The  whole  extent  to  which  it  reached 
proved  only  that  Mr.  Kenrick  had  been 
guilty  of  a  discreditable  and  culpable 
want  of  temper,  in  his  interview  with 
Canfor.  With  respect  to  the  search-war- 
rant, that  part  of  the  charge  was  aban* 
doned.  All  that  remained  was  Mr.  Ken- 
rick's  conduct  on  the  second  interview. 
That  he  had  suffered  his  temper  and  his 
discretion  to  be  overcome,  could  not  be 
denied,  nor  could  it  be  justified ;  but,  the 
complaint  and  the  punishment  must  be 
taken  together.  Was  the  loss  of  temper  in 
an  interview  with  that  most  unprovoking 
of  mankind,  who  had  lately  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  that  House,  ^o  greiat  a  crime 
that  it  could  only  be  sufficiently  punished 
by  removing  the  person  who  had  com- 
mitted it  from  his  high  office  of  judge  ? 
He  could  not,  in  bis  conscience,  say  that 
it  deserved  any  lucb  puniabment;  and^  as 


that  was  the  only  one  which  couKl  be  in- 
flicted consistently  with  the  interests  of 
the  country,  he  would  not  consent  to 
adopt  that  other  measure,  as  unjust  as  it 
was  inconsistent  with  those  interests,  of 
blasting  the  character  of  the  person  ac* 
cused,  and  yet  leaving  him  in  tne  posses-, 
sion  of  his  office.  This  was  the  short  view 
which  he  had  taken  of  the  subject,  and, 
without  going  any  further  into  it,  deter- 
mined him  not  to  vote  for  the  resolutiona 
of  the  learned  geotleman,  which  would  bo^ 
nugatory  unless  they  were  followed  up  by 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  which  the 
learned  gentlemsn  did  not  contemplate. 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  flying  mto  a 
passion — the  only  charge  proved  against 
Mr.  Kenrick— was  a  moral  fault;  but,  the 
House  of  Commons  must  be  cautious  ia' 
inquiring  into  the  private  life  pf  per- 
sons, because  It  might  happen,  that  the 
most  venerable  characters,  whose  public, 
conduct  was  without  reproach,  might  be 
open  to  similar  imputations  in  their  private 
habits.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
cluded, by  repeating  his  opinion  that  no- 
thing had  been^roved  whicn  could  justify 
the  House  in  passing  upon  Mr.  Kenrick 
the  bensure  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
the  learned  gentleman. 

Mr.  H.  Sumner  said,  that,  however  dis- 
gusting the  demeanour  of  Canfor  might 
have  been,  the  allegations  in  his  petition 
had  been  substantially  proved,  and  those 
allegations  were  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  statement  wfiich  had  been  made  to 
him  ten  days  after  the  occurrence  took 
place.  He  was  astonished  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  characterize  this  as 
the  most  trumpery  case  he  had  ever  heard 
of.  Mr.  Kenrick  had  directed  an  act  to 
be  done,  which,  in  the  first  instance,  led 
to  an  assault,  and  which  might  have  led 
to  much  more  serious  consequences.  For 
his  part,  he  could  not  conceive  a  case 
which  called  more  imperatively,  for  tlie 
interference  of  that  House.  Mr.  Ken- 
rick had  called  no  witnesses  to  character, 
but  bis  hon.  colleague  and  a  noble  lord 
had  represented  him  as  a  good  husband, 
father,  and  friend.  .  So  he  had  always  un- 
derstood him  to  be ;  but  private  character 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter;  al- 
though, if  he  were  asked  whether  Mr, 
Kenrick  were  a  good  neighbour,  he  should 
say,  no  such  thing,  but  a  very  bad  one. 
[Here  the  hon.  member  was  fd>out  to  re- 
late an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Kenrick,  to  illus- 
trate the  opinion  he  had  expressed  of 
him^  when  ho  was  called  to  or4er  by  Mr. 
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W.  Lamb.]  He  should  abstain  fcoa 
going  into  that  case ;  but  could  not  at  all 
concur  in  the  {propriety  of  postponing 
Frank8*s  case  until  the  next  session.  Tlie 
two  charges  ought  to  be  heard  together ; 
for  although  each,  taken  separately,  migbt 
not  be  strong  enough  to  warrant  the  re- 
moval of  Mr.  Kenrick ;  yet  when  the  co- 
tire  conduct  of  the  indiTtdual  was  taken 
into  consideration,  there  might  appear 
abundant  reason!  And  on^  see  the 
situation  in  which  Mr.  Kenrick  himself 
was  placed.  Upon  the  last  circuit,  he^was 
cut  oy  all  the  gentry.  The  postponement, 
therefore,  would  not  enable 'him  to  ad- 
minister justice  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Denison  said,  that,  as  Mr.  Kenrick's 
near  neighbour,  all  he  knew  of  that  gen- 
tleman was  in  his  favour.  On  the  first  nieht 
of  ^e  present  charge  being  brought  for- 
ward, Mr.  Kenrick  had  requested  him  to 
state  to  the  House,  that  be  was  most 
anxious  for  the  fullest  investigation.  In  the 
refusal  of  the  search-warrant,  he  thought 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  been  justified.  The  tak- 
ing Canfor  into  custody  was  reprehensible. 
But,  as  far  as  warmth  of  temper  was  con- 
cerned, seeing  what  the  House  had  seen  of 
Canfor  at  the  bar,  if  no  man  was  fit  to  be 
a  magistrate  but  such  as  could  have  pa- 
tience with  tliat  j^erson,  very  few,  he  be- 
lieved, would  be  in  a  state  of  c^ualification. 
On  the  whole  he  did  not  quite  agree  in 
either  of  the  courses  which  had  been  re- 
commended. That  suggested  by  the 
learned  member,  he  thought,  went  too  far ; 
while  the  other  did  not  convey  that  de- 
gree of  censure  which  the  case  deserved. 

Sir  F.  Burdett^sMi  he  took  the  short 
question  to  be— a  question  which  the 
IJouse  was  bound  to  pursue  in  any  shape, 
and  by  all  available  inquiries — whether 
Mr.  Kenrick  had  or  had  not  exhibited 
auch  qualities  of  character  as  deserved  to 
preclude  him  from  filling  two  such  high 
offices  as  those  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  judge  upon  a  circuit.  In  his  opinion 
this  had  decidedly  been  the  case.  He  by 
no  means  looked  at  the  transaction  in  the 
light  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  pre- 
sented by  the  gentlemen  opposite.  But, 
seeing  that  it  was  too  late  in  the  session 
to  obtain  all  the  evidence  which  Mr. 
Kenrick  might  think  necessary  to  bis  jus- 
tification, he  should  advise  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
opinion  which  the  House  had  already  ex- 
pressed; leaving  upon  ministers  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  how  far,  upon  their 
iiWB  iavestigation,  the  resoluiioa  mo¥ed 
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ought  tbbe'oanied  iafis  ApMtiqo,  JKod 
reserviagto  himself  the  duty,  in  the  neost 
session,  of  inquiring  what  aiscnstioa  ii«d 
been  exercised.  In  proposing  this  coaaiey 
he  desired  to  be  imderstood  as  hi^g  fiilljr 
ready  to  go  all  the  length  propoMd  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend :  and  as  boiog 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that,  upon  due  con- 
sideration, there  was  only  one  caime 
which  the  right  hon.  geoUfimea  4*0  tte 
other  side  could  adopt. 

Mr.  W.  CouTtenay  said,  that  tlie  pMp«* 
sition  of  the  hon.  baronet  appeared  to  be 
very  extraordinary,  as  coming  from  so 
staunch  a  champion  of  coostitutiona] 
rights.  Was  it  not  very  singular  that  the 
hm.  baronet,  oi  all  other  members,  sboold 
call  on  Dunisters  to  remove  an  individual 
from  his  offices,  whose  case  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideratioD  of  the  Uenae, 
without  their  passing  any  opifuon  upoa  it  I 
[Sir  F.  Burdett  said,  across  the  Hoisae, 
that  he  only  oalled  for  the  dismissal  of  Mr. 
K.  from  themagistracy.3  Then,  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  baronet,  was  still  mora 
objectionable;  because  it  supposed  tbe 
propriety  of  allowiiig  an  individual,  who 
was  dismissed  for  misconduct  from  the 
magistracy,  to  continue  unssolested  in  tbe 
exercise  of  the  far  more  important  liwo- 
tioDs  of  a  judge.  The  learned  member 
contended,  that  this  was  a  case  in  wfaaob 
the  House  was  not  called  on  to  interfeie. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  as  notbtag  like 
a  defence  bad  been  set  op  for  Mr.  Kenrick, 
the  case  of  that  gentleman  might  be  ceo- 
sidered  one,  respecting  srhicfa  there  ex- 
isted no  difference  of  opinioo.  ^  Re- 
prehensible" was  the  mildest  pbraae 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Kenrick. 
That  Mr.  Kenrick's  conduct  was  opesi  te 
great  censure  no  man  denied.  Indeed, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  fiilly  admitted 
it,  for  although  be  called  this  a  truaaperj 
case,  he  had  followed  up  that  atatemeot 
by  saying  that  Mr.  Kearick  had  displayed 
■'  a  most  discreditable  want  of  temper,*' 
and  that  his  conduct  was  *<  a  fit  object  of 
censure."  Why  was  it  **  discredtdd^le," 
if  he  was  not  unfit  for  his  office,  wby 
was  he  *<  a  fit  object  of  censure,"  if  he  did 
not  deserve  to,  be  removed.  Was  there 
any  gentleman  in  that  House  who,  if  be 
were  asked  on  his  honour  or  oath  wbelber 
the  charge  contained  in  the  resolution  hsid 
been  fully  substantiated,  would  heduate 
to  admit  it ;  or  would  deny  for  a  moment 
that  the  charge  was  perfectly  tnie  i 
Under  these  circumstances,  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  House,  be  shjOuU  coateot 
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bimseif  wiib  mmely  bamg^«6^^tb>o» 
put,  witliout  tronblipg  them  mtk  «  4e« 

Mr.  Croker  said^thikt  hoiKefrer  UmoabU 
Mr,  Kenrick  ipight  hwre  been  for  iiit 
warii»4liof  Umper  fospecting  the  ieeoe 
and  the  note»  Hill  bis  motive  was  pime* 
worthy ;  namely*  to  produoe  them  in  eyi« 
dence  in  a  cause  which  was  then  x^^Or 
aidered  to  be  pending;  and  the  best  proof 
that  such  were  his  motives  was,  that  they 
cemained  in  the  possession  of  the  constar- 
ble  until  the  day  of  the  trial. 

Mr.  Lochhart  said,  there  was  a  great 
inconvenience  in  includiBg  genfeieflD^ft's 
names  in  the  commissiDn  of  (he  peaoe, 
who  held  judicial  appoiotinents ;  and  he 
trusted  that  in  future  it  would  be  e^oided. 
Mr.  Wynn  admitted,  that  Uiere  had 
been  some  haste  and  intemperaoce  in  Mr. 
Kenrick's  conduct  in  the  present  case, 
but  declared  that  his  conduct  as  a  judge 
in  Wales  had  given  the  highest  satisfiuD* 
tJoo.  With  respect  to  the  strictures  upon 
Mr.  Kenrick's  private  character,  be 
thought  they  might  as  well  have  been 
goiitted.  As  to  the  charge  of  intemper- 
ance, that  was  one  to  which,  unfortunately, 
many  persons  were  liable.  What  would 
the  hon.  member  for  Surrey  think  of  any 
member  of  that  House  who  should  be  %o 
intemperate  as,  in  a  nrivate  committee,  to 
resort  to  personal  violence  against  another 
bon.  member?  Hebeliev^tbeve bad  been 
manr  excellent  judges,  whoee  conduct 
would  not  have  borne  the  inquiry  which 
bad  been  inflicted  on  Mr.  Kjenrick.  If 
it  had  been  pi*oved  that  Mr.  ELenrick  bad 
noted  from  corrupt  motives,  that  would 
have  be^n  a  sufficient  ground  for  address- 
ing the  Crown  to  remove  him ;  but  no 
such  fact  had  been  established,  and  the 
case,  as  it  at  present  stood,  was  too  slight 
to  be  met  by  the  censure  of  that  House. 
The  amendment,  moved  by  Mr.  Se^ 
jcretary  Peel,  was  then  agreed  to. 

Law  OS  MaRCHANrs  Bill— Prin- 
cipal AND  Factor.]  On  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill, 
Mr.  ScarUU  rose  and  said  :-*- 
Mr.  Speaker ;  I  am  aensible  that  I  rise 
to  address  you  under  very  great  disadvan- 
tages. The  question  before  you  involves 
nothing  of  individual  feeliog,  or  of  party 
prejudice ;  nor  does  it  very  obvionsly  ai- 
fbct  the  personal  interest  of  any  portion 
of'  this  House.  It  wants  every  thing/ 
therefore,  which  usually  veoonsmends  a 
discussion  ta  the  attention  of  this  Uou^e ; 


and»|i»d  U  not  been  biiiodiiced  Into  piK<!» 
Uament  under  the  patronage  of  a  moisteri 
would  probably  not  have  found  an  9Xkn 
dience*  .Under  these  circtimstances,  if  I 
did  not  consider  this  as  one  of  the  moat 
important  measures  of  the  present  sea* 
sion*  I  should  certainly  never  think  of 
forcing  myself  upon  your  notice  at  so 
late  an  boiir;'niore  isspedaUy  after  tba 
^fceationi^f  the  Jlause  has  been  exhausted 
by  a  very  lively  and  interesting  debate, 
upon  a  subject  of  a  totally  opposite  dba* 
reciter*  It  shall  be  my  endeavour,  bow* 
ever,  to  state  my  objections  to  the  bill 
with  as  muoh  brevity  as  possible  ;  moM 
witli  the  view  of  redeeming  the  pledge  I- 
have  so  often  given,  that  I  would  take 
some  opportunity  of  explaining  my  sen^ 
timents  upon  the  .question  fully  to  the 
House,  than  with  the  vain  hope  that  anjr 
opposition  from  me  can  previul  against  a 
measure  supported  in  this  House  by  tba 
powerful  protection  )Of  my  right  boa. 
frieod,  (Mr.  Huskissoo)— after  U  baa 
bean  introduced  jam  the  other  House  of 
parliamedst  by  his  aaajesty'a  prioeipdl 
miniater. 

Before  I  praoeed  to  the  oensidesatieQ 
of  the  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  advert  to 
a  topic  which  has  more  than  once 
been  auggealed  by  some  of  ^ose  wbo 
support  thia  measure,  in  alluaion  Id  vof 
kiic^n  disapprobation  of  it.  Profossiog 
a  very  nattering,  and  a  very  HBmeritea 
deforwaee  to  my  opinions  as  an  individaal,. 
they  are  40  obligiiig  as  to  ascribe  ibe  iif- 
forence  which  appears  to  «xist  betwaeo 
me  and  the  bankers  and  merchants  wba 
haxe  petitioned  for  this  bill  upon  the  n^ 
cefisity  of  a  change  hi  the  law  of  priaeipal 
and  factor,  to  the  prejudices  deriv«d  frem 
the  profossion  of  which  I  am  a  membar. 
It  bas  been  the  ftsbiaa  of  late,  ta  4a- 
nounce  the  lawyens  as  opposed  to  emrj 
Uberal  view  of  |M)licy»  md  mcapable,  frnBr 
the  narrow  habits  of  their  profossiaa  of 
judging  correctly  and  impartiaUy  upon 
subjects  of  legislation.  I  shall  not  con<« 
descend  to  vindicate  the  profession  of  the 
law  from  ao  senseless  an  im^uiatioii,  dew 
serving  only  to  be  treated  with  soom  and 
eontempit.  I  am  very  far  froas  arrogating 
to  the  members  of  the  prafeasian,  any 
sort  of  advantage  ovar  any  ether  class  of 
gentlemen  in  this  Hoase.  With  resneot 
to  the  merchants  and  baakats  who  aaom 
it,  ao  person  will  acknowledge  more 
readily  than  I  do,  their  liberality,  their 
knowledge,  and  their  capacity  for  ipieso 
tiona^of  legislation  19  ganecal.;  but  \  can* 
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not  admit  that  either  my  educattoD>  or 
the  daily  habits  of  my  professional  life, 
render  me  less  competedt  to  exercise  ad 
enlightened  and  a  liberal  judgment  upon 
any  proposed  rule  of  *  commercial  law, 
Uian  if  1  had  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of 
being;  brought  up  in  a  counting-house^ 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  view  com- 
mercial subjects  in  their  practical  details 
with  an  eye  chiefly  to  my  own  proi&t. 
Few  men,  mdeed,  are  so  much  above  pre- 
judice as  to  form  an  impartial  judgment 
upon  the  general  policy  by  which  their 
own  pursuits  of  gam  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence, 
as  I  mean  none,  when  I  say,  that  if  there 
be  any  particular  subject  on  which  I 
should  be  inclined  to  pay  little  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  bankers  and  merchants,  it 
would  be  precisely  upon  the  subject  of  a 
rule  for  tne  regulation  of  property  in 
which  they  consider  their  own  peculiar 
interests  to  be  involved*  To  the  judg* 
roent  of  mj  right  hon.  friend  I  am  dis- 
posed in  all  cases  to  defer*  I  am  ready 
to  own,  that  if  I  could  persuade  myself 
that  he  was  master  of  the  whole  subject, 
I  should  feel  much  hesitation  at  coming 
to  a  conclusion  differing  from  his. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  House  by  read- 
ing a  commentary  on  each  particular 
dause  of  this  bill.  The  whole  affords  a 
very  happy  example  of  the  circumlocution 
and  obscurity  that  distinguish  the  style 
of  modem  legislation.  The  main  object 
which  is  discernible  through  all  its  mysti- 
fication, I  take  to  be  this;  to  enid>le 
agents  and  factors  to  raise  money  &r 
their  own  use,  or  to  pay  their  own  debts, 
by  making  a  binding  and  lawful  pledge  of 
the  property  of  their  principals,  witnout 
their  consent  or  authority.  This  is  the 
substance  of  the  second  clause,  and  is  the 
only  substantial  ground  of  my  objection 
to  the  measure.  V?  ith  resj^ect  to  the  first 
clause,  which  I  am  aware  is  but  a  repeti- 
tion of  part  of  the  act  of  1828,  though  it 
occupies  so  considerable  a  space  in  the 
printed  bill,  its  meaning  may  be  stated 
m  very  few  words,  and  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent. It  amounts  to  no  more  than  this, 
that  the  consignor,  or  person  in  whose 
name  goods  are  consigned  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  true  owner,  and  who  is  there- 
fore the  apparent  owner,  shall  be  taken 
to  be  the  true  owner,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  consignee  to  whom  they  are  sent, 
unless  the  consignee  have  notice  previous- 
Iv  to  his  advancing  any  money  upon 
tbemi  that  the  consignoTi  in  whose  name 
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they  are  shipped,  Is  not  the  true  owner; 
and  moreover,  that  such  consignor  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  the  true  owner ; 
or  intrusted  therewith  for  (the  purpose  of 
consignment  or  sale  by  the  true  owner, 
unless  the  contrary  shall  be  shewn  in  evi- 
dence by  any  person  disputing  such  fact. 
Whether  my  learned  friends  on  the  other 
side  discover  any  thing  new  in  this  clause, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  judge*  The  only 
novelty  I  can  find  in  it,  afler  much  con- 
sideration, is  the  very  elaborate  and  prolix 
contrivance  by  which  one  of  the  plainest 
rules  of  common  sense  and  common  law 
is  mystified  and  obscured ;  unless,  indeed, 
which  I  cannot  suspect,  it  was  intended 
darkly  to  shadow  Out  something  of  the 
same  object  which  is  explicitly  stated  in 
the  second  clause. 

Another  part  of  the  bill  is  also  to  be 
found  in  the  act  of  1823,  namely,  that 
which  enables  a  factor,  who  has  advanced 
money  to  his  principal,  and  thiereby  ob- 
tained a  lien  upon  the  principal's  goods 
in  his  hands,  to  communicate  the  benefit 
of  that  lien  to  another,  bjr  pledging  the 
gdods  to  that  extent.  Tins  part  of  the 
measure  always  had  my  approhatbn.  My 
right  hoh.  friend  seems  to  express  some 
surprise  at  this.  He  will  surely  do  mie 
the  justice  to  recollect,  that  my  oppoai- 
tidn  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  member 
for  Midhurst  in  1823,'  was  confined  to 
such  parts  of  it  only  as  were  finally  aban- 
donea  in  that  session;  and,  that  so  fiir 
from  opposing  this,  which  I  considered 
the  only  material  part  of  the  act  which 
then  passed,  I  communicated  to  him  the 
form  of  a  bill  for  carrying  it  into  effect, 
which  1  thought,  and  which  I  beNeve  he 
found,  was  both  much  shorter,  and  more 
explicit  than  the  bill  which  was  before  the 
House.  In  truth,  I  have  ever  considered 
that  the  decision  of  the  judges  which  de« 
nied  to  the  factor  the  benefit  of  raising 
money  upon  his  lien,  was  founded  on  too 
narrow  and  technical  a  view  of  the  rule. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  both  lord  Kenyon 
and  lord  Eldon,  coming  from  a  court  of 
eauity,  were  each  at  the  first  disposed  to 
allow  that  privilege ;  they  considered  that 
the  equitable  lien  of  the  factor,  though  he 
had  parted  with  the  actual  possession  of 
the  goods,  was  sufficient  to  justify  the 
pawnee  in  detaining  diem  till  his  own 
claim,  to  that  extent,  was  satisfied.  But 
the  other  judges  of  their  respective  courts, 
applied  a  well-known  role  of  law,  that  be 
who  parts  with  his  possession  loses  bis 
Jieo,  and  held  in  consequence,  that  the 
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fiictor,  by  giving  posMtsion  of  the  goods 
to  tho  party  adtancing  him  money  upon 
theniy  lost  his  power  of  retaining  them 
against  his  principal  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  demand.  Perhaps  thev  might,  with- 
out any  deviation  from  this  rule»  have 
considered  the  pawnee  of  the  factor  as 
merely  his  agent  for  retaining  possession, 
on  his  behalf,  of  the  goods  till  his  demand 
against  the  principal  were  satisfied.  How- 
e? er,  the  law  on  this  particular  subject, 
as  laid  down  by  them,  has  been  corrected 
by  the  act  of  1823,  which  is  proposed 
now  to  be  re-enacted ;  and  I  repeat,  that 
to  this  part  of  the  measure  I  maice  no  sort 
of  objection. 

.  But  it  is  proposed  by  the  second  clause 
of  this  bill,  which  I  consider  to  embrace 
the  substantial  object  of  the  whole  mea- 
sure, to  enable  any  person  whatever,  who 
shall  be  intrusted  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, with  any  bill  of  lading,  warrant, 
wharfinger's  certificate,  or  order  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  to  order  or  bearer,  to 
sell  the  goods  therein  mentioned,  or  to 
pledge  them  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  upon  them  for  his  own  purposes, 
or  to  pay  his  own  debts  with  them  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  principal,  the  true  owner 
of  the  goods,  and  witnout  his  authority, 
consent,  or  knowledge.  And  this,  though 
the  person  intrusted  have  no  lien  upon 
the  goods,  no  claim  of  any  kind  upon  the 
owner;  nay,  even  though  he  may  be  a 
debtor  of  the  true  owner,  or  may  be  his 
servant,  or  the  clerk  or  servant  of  his  fac- 
tor or  broker.  This  I  pledge  myself  to 
the  House  is  the  true  meaning  and  effect 
of  this  clause  as  it  now  stands*  The  pro- 
posed alteration  of  the  law  is  not  confined 
to  the  case  of  a  factor  intrusted  with  goods 
for  sale ;  but  extends  to  give  an  express 
legislative  sanction  to  the  fraud  of  every 
species  of  agent  or  servant  whom  it  may 
be  necessary  to  trust  with  the  receipts  of 
goods  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and 
who  may  chance  to  find,  as  doubtless  he 
always  may  find,  a  money-lender  discreet 
enough  to  accept  his  pledge  of  the  war- 
rant or  order  for  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
without  pressing  for  any  inconvenient  in- 
formation. I  own,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  give 
my  assent  to  so  very  important,  and  so 
very  mischievous  a  change  in  the  law 
which  regulates  property ;  nor  can  I  per- 
suade myself  that  my  right  hon.  friend, 
whose  enlightened  views,  and  correct 
opinions  in  general,  1  have  ever  felt  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  or 
that  the  geotlemeo  who  have  won  him  to 


their  notions  upon  this  subject,  can  be 
aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  a  mea« 
'sure  which,  unleu  I  am  greatly  deceived^, 
without  any  necessity  or  adeqiuite  advan-, 
tage,  holds  out  a  premium  for  fraud,  and 
exposes  the  whole  commercial  property  of 
the  empire  to  become  the  prey  or  disho- 
nest servants  and  craflv  usurers.  Are  they 
aware,  that  every  merchant  who  has  goods 
in  a  dock  or  warehouse,  is  in  the  habit  of 
trusting  his  clerks  and  his  brokers  with 
warrants  and  orders  of  the  exact  descrip- 
tion  specified  in  this  clause  ?  That  the 
broker  in  his  turn  trusts  his  clerks  and  in* 
ferior  agents  ?  In  fact,  no  mercfhant  at- 
tends the  delivery  of  his  own  goods,  and 
hardly  any  broker  personally  receives  the 
eoods  of  his  principal  when  he  has  an  or- 
der for  that  purpose.  So  that  when  thia 
law  shall  have  come  into  operation,  there, 
will  be  scarcely  any  parcel  of  merchandixe. 
in  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  kingdom,  that 
may  not  find  its  way  into  the  sue  custody, 
of  some  money-lender  by  profession ;  who, 
under  the  sanction  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, made  apparently  for  his  encourage- 
ment, may  open  an  honest  shop  for  the 
reception  of  all  manner  of  goods  without 
asking  any  questions. 

fiut  it  has  been  said  on  a  former  occa- 
sion in  this  House,  that  the  law  that  a 
factor  cannot  pledge  the  goods  of  his 
principal,  is  or  mcmem  introduction  in 
this  country;  that  it  is  derived  from  a 
particular  case,  of  Patterson  v.  Tash,  and 
that  even  that  case  was  not  properly  un- 
derstood. This  statement  is,  I  believe,  de- 
rived from  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
publication ;  for  the  author  of  which!  enter- 
tain ahigh  respect  and  esteem,  though  I  dif- 
fer from  his  reasoning  and  his  conclusions. 
He  has  been,  I  conjecture,  the  original 
promoter  of  this  bill,  and  the  real  source 
from  whence  the  numerous  bankers  and 
merchants,  who  are  so  much  alarmed  at 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  have  gather- 
ed tne  first  notions  of  their  danger.  I 
may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  some- 
what inconsistent  to  find  so  much  defer- 
ence paid  to  the  opinions  of  a  lawyer. 
The  course  that  gentleman  has  adopted  is, 
to  select  particular  and  extreme  cases  in 
which  the  application  of  the  law  to  inno- 
cent parties  has  produced  great  hardship ; 
and  to  dwell  upon  the  feelings  which  such 
cases  are  ever  apt  to  excite,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  a  prejudice  against  the 
general  rule.  This  mode  of  reasoning, 
which  is  common  enough,  however  capti- 
vating, is  very  fallaciouf*    Most  of  the 
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6$iei  wfiifft  call'  fbr  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges,  ate  those  itf  which  the  facts  are  of 
«  Tery  complicated  nature,  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  and  in  which  a  difficulty  has 
lieen  fbtmd  to  ascertain  under  what  pre- 
cise rule  of  law  they  are  to  be  classed. 
Judges  are  often  bound  to  apply  a  rule  to 
ar  particular  case  against  their  own  wishes 
and  fbelings.  ,  They  are  compelM  to  de- 
cide by  general  roles,  without  regard  to 
fmrticuiar  consequences.  The  utility  of 
these  rules  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
Extreme  and  doubtful  cases  to  which  they 
are  sometibefi  applied,  but  by  their  influ- 
ence'on  the  ordinary  transactions  of  man- 
ifnd.  There  is  no  rule,  either  of  property 
6t  of  moraltf,  which  may  not  in  its  appli^ 
cation  to  extreme  and  difficult  cases,  ap* 
pear  severe  and  unjust.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enumerate  instances,  which  abound 
Aten  in  writers  upon  moral  obli^tion ;  the 
whole  argument  is  embodied  m  the  just 
understanding  and  application  of  the  well- 
known  maxim  ^  summum  jus  summa  in- 
juria. "  I  shall'not  dwell  farther  upon  this 
topic,  except  to  obserre,  that  wnatever 
Abjections  my  right  hon.  friend  may  feel 
Co  particular  cases  of  great  hardship,  I  can 
assert,  upon  my  own  experience,  that  the 
fast  majoritjr  of  instances  to  which  the 
rule  it  applied^nstances  which  do  not 
find  thehr  way  into  printed  reports— are 
those  in  which  the  party  advancing  money 
to  the  factor,  h^s  had  strong  reason  to 
iuspecr  that  the  ^oods  were  the  property 
of  another;  and  in  which  all  the  feelings 
of  compassion  and  sense  of  injury  would 
Be  awiHcened  on  behalf  of  a  defrauded 
principal. 

But'  it  ir  a  great  error,  to  suppose  that 
the  rule  of  law  that  a  factor  cannot  make 
ar  binding  pledge  of  the  goods  of  his  prin- 
cipal contrary  to  his  authority  is  derived 
from  the  case  of  Patterson  v.  Tasb,  or 
from  any  other  case*  Decided  caaes  serve 
to  illustrate  the  law ;  they  do  not  make  it. 
Neither  is  the  rule  in  question  founded 
uoon  any  prindole  peculiar  to  the  law  of 
Efnglatid :  it  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  die  right  of  property.  Amongst  sava- 
ges; possession  is  the  only  rule  of  right. 
The  advantfi^ges  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
merce amongst  civilized  nations  have  in- 
Uroduced  a  difibrent  rule.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  true  owner  of  penonal  chattels 
lifaoidd  alwa}rs  retain  the  manual  possession. 
1^  must  intrust  them  to  agents ;  more 
especially,  if  they  are  to  be  transported 
to,  and  exchanged  at,  a  distance  from  his 
own  rtsidence.    HisfDcei  in  proportioii  to 
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the  extent  of  commerce  irf  any  nation, 
does  the  mere  right  of  possession,  or  the 
actual  possession  of,  merchandize  (that  is, 
of  goods  not  appropriated  for  consump- 
tion, but  in  an  exchangeable  state),  be-* 
come  less  and  less*  to  the  mercantile  world 
the  evidence  of  property.  It  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  fact,  to  assume  that  any 
banker  or  merchant  takes  it  for  granted 
that  the  holder  of  merchandize  in  a  ware- 
house, or  of  a  bill  of  lading  of  merchandize 
in  a  ship  in  transitu,  which  is  but  a  title 
to  receive  the  possession  on  arrival,  is 
therefore  the  true  owner.  It  is  perfectly 
known,  that  almost  every  merchant  is  also 
a  factor ;  that  the  bills  of  lading  or  other 
documents  authorizing  the  holder  to  re- 
ceive possession  of  ^oods,  are,  upon  the 
question  of  title,  alto^ther  ambignons, 
and  remain  to  be  explained  by  the  biHs  €f 
parcels,  the  invoices,  or  the  letters  of 
advice,  of  which  he  is  surely  in  possession 
if  he  be  the  purchaser.  P  believe  thm 
position  will  not  be  questioned  by  any 
commercial  gentleman  in  this  House. 
Sure  I  am,  that  no  jury  of  merchants 
would  believe  any  man  who  would  venture 
to  deny  it,  even  upon  his  oath.  That  I 
may  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  state 
this  proposition  with  so  much  confidence 
on  my  own  authority,  I  shall  beg  permls^ 
sion  of  the  House  to  read  a  passage  from 
a  judgment  of  the  late  lord  RoesTyn  ;  to 
whom  I  the  more  willingly  appoM  upon 
this  occasion,  because  he  was  not  only 
most  eminent' as  a  lawyer,  but  possessed 
all  the  endowments  which  a  liberal  edo- 
cation  and  a  general  intercourse  with  the 
world  could  bestow  on  a  gentleman.  This 
distinguished  person  says,  **  A  bill  of  lad- 
ing ir  the  written  evidence  of  a  contract 
for  the  carriage  and  delivery  of  goods 
sent  by  sea  for  freight  In  the  usual  form 
of  the  contract,  the  undertaking  is  tode* 
liver  to  the  order  or  assigns  of  the  shipper. 
By  the  delivery  on  boara,  the  shipmaster 
acquires  a  special  property  to  sdpport  that 
possession  which  he  holds  in  rigttt  of  ano- 
ther, and  to  enable  him  to  perfonn  h£B 
undertaking.  The  general  property  re-^ 
mains  with  the  shipper  of  the  goods,  antH 
be  has  disposed  of  it  by  some  act  suffident 
in  law  to  transfer  property.  Tlie  endorse- 
ment of  a  bill  of  lading  is  simply  a  direc- 
tion of  the  delivery  of  the  goods.  '  When 
this  endorsement  is  in  blank,  the  bolder 
of  the  bill  of  ladhig  may  receive  the  goods, 
and  his  receipt  will  discharge  the  ship^ 
master:  but  the  holder  of  the  bHI,  if  it 
came  into  hit  hands  caiuall/,  and  withqp* 
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any  jait  title,  can  4KMiatre  no  property  in 
die  goods.  A  tpocta)  endorMmeni  defines 
tbe  person  appointed  to  receive  the  goods. 
His  receipt  or  order  would  be  a  good 
discharge  to  the  shipmaster :  and  in  this 
fespect  the  bill  of  lading  is  assignable* 
But  what  is  it  that  the  endorsement  of  the 
bill  of  lading  assigns  to  the  holder  or  en* 
dorsee?  A  right  to  receive  the  coods 
and  discharge  the  shipadaster.  If  any 
other  effect  be  attributed  to  it,  the  pos- 
session of  the  bill  <^  lading  would  have 
greater  force  than  the  actual  possession 
of  the  goods.  Possession  of  the  goods  is 
primft  facie  evidence  of  title:  but  that 
possession  may  be  precarious,  as  of  a  de- 
posit ;  it  may  be  criminalt  as  of  a  thing 
stolen ;  it  mdtj  be  qualified,  as  of  things 
IB  the  possession  of  a  carrier,  servant,  or 
factor.  Mere  possession,  without  a  just 
title,  gives  no  property ;  and  the  person 
to  whom  such  possession  is  transferred  by 
delivery,  must  take  his  hasard  of  the  title 
of  bis  author.'*  The  correctness  of  this 
definition,  and  of  this  reasoning,  has  never 
been  doubted,  though  the  application  of 
the  latter  to  the  peculiar  fads  of  the  case 
from  which  I  cite  it  was  erroneous.^ 
Under  the  shelter,  therefore,  of  so  high 
an  authority,  I  return  to  the  position,  that 
in  a  civiliEed  and  commercial  country,  the 
actual  possession  of  merchandise,  much 
less  the  mere  authority  to  receive  the 
possession,  to  which  alone  the  second 
clause  of  this  bill  relates,  is  not  to  the 
mercantile  world  an  indication  of  property, 
when  unaccompanied  by  invoices  or  letters 
of  advice  from  the  vendor  or  consignor, 
Ifc.is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  probable, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  wholesale 
exchangeable  merchandise  in  the  com- 
mercial world  is  not  at  any  given  time  in 
the  immediate  possession  or  control  of 
the  true  owners;  it  becomes,  therefore, 
absolutelv  necessary,  unless  we  return  to 
a  state  of  nature,  and  take  possession  for 
the  only  rule  of  property,  that  the  law 
should  establish  some  general  rules  for  the 
security  of  property  to  the  owner,  when 
it  is  not  in  his  possession.  Now,  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  property,  that  it  should 
not  be  changed  by  force  or  by  fraud,  or 
against  the  will  of  the  true  owner.  It  is 
also  a  rule  of  common  sense,  adopted  not 
by  the  law  of  England  only,  but  by  the 
civil  law  which  governs  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  civilized  £urope,  that  an  agent 
shall  not  bind  his  principal  beyond  the 

*  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason. 
VOL.  XIII. 


geoml  scope  of  his  authority.  By  the 
obvious  application  of  this  rule,  and  of 
the  most  essential  notions  of  property  to 
the  relation  of  principal  and  factor,  it 
follows  that  a  factor  who  is  intrusted  to 
receive  the  goods  of  another  for  sale,  or 
for  any  other  specific  purpose,  cannot 
pledge  those  goods  for  the  payment  of 
his  own  debts,  or  for  his  own  advantage, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  principal  and 
against  his  will.  For  otherwise  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  change  the  property 
by  a  fraua ;  and  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner,  and  to  bind  his  principal  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  authority  reposed 
in  him.  I  am  not  aware  that  by  the  law 
of  any  nation  in  Europe,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, property  is  allowed  to  be  changed 
or  acquu^  by  a  direct  fraud  upon  the 
owner ;  the  general  rule  is  the  contrary. 
The  cases  where  a  change  of  property 
may  be  so  a&cted,  if  they  exist  at  all, 
are  cases  of  exception  depending  on  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  I  know  very 
well  that  it  is  roundly  asserted,  that  the 
law  respecting  principal  and  factor,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  is  peculiar ;  that 
the  other  commercial  nations  of  Europe 
allow  a  &ctor  to  bind  his  principal  be- 
yond tbe  scope  of  his  authority,  and  to 
change  the  property  of  the  true  owner  by 
a  direct  fraud  upon  him.  To  support  this 
assertion,  we  are  favoured  with  the  opinions 
of  learned  foreign  advocates.     But  I  beg 

Cermission  to  sav,  that  I  require  much 
etter  evidence  than  the  opinions  of  ad- 
vocates, to  satisfy  me  of  what  I  must  con- 
sider so  strange  an  inconsistency  with  the 
general  rules  for  the  security  of  property. 
Certainly  nothing  short  of  judicial  deci- 
sions, upon  cases  well  understood  and  de- 
fined, will  satisfy  me  that  the  law  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world  is  opposed  in 
this  particular  to  the  law  of  England.  Nor 
should  I  even  then  be  disposed  to  admit, 
that  this  country,  to  whose  decisions  on 
commercial  subjects  it  has  been  for  so 
many  years  the  habit  of  the  civilized  world 
to  defer,  and  to  whose  tribunals,  vilified 
as  they  have  lately  been,  the  most  enlight- 
ened foreigners  look  for  the  purest  and 
best  administered  justice,  ought  to  learn 
a  lesson  upon  an  important  branch  of 
commercial  law  from  any  nation  upon 
earth.  But  aa  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  inform  myself,  the  learned  advo- 
cates who  hfive  given  these  opinions, 
would  not  find  them  supported  by  judicial 
decisions.  Sure  lam,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples to  be  found  in  the  reported  decisions 
4Z 
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of  those  countries  where  comnieree  meet 
flourished,  and  where  the  rules  of  pro- 
perty were  best  understood,  before  Eog- 
land  became  the  most  distinguished  of 
nations  for  both,  are  in  direct  contradict 
tion  to  these  opinions*  It  has  occurred  to 
me,  also,  to  have  ascertained  the  opinion 
of  a  very  eminent  foreign  judge  upon  this 
particular  question  betore  it  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  parh'aroent.  If  the 
House  will  permit  me,  I  will  shortly  state 
the  particular  case  in  which  the  question 
arose*  It  does  not  furnish  a  bad  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle ;  and  if  I  state  it  in- 
correctly. It  will  be  in  the  power  of  my 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Taunton,  to 
set  me  right.  Some  years  ago,  the  House 
of  Alexander  Baring  and  Co.  employed  a 
certain  broker,  of  the  name  of  Coles,  to 
sell  for  them  eighty-four  hogsheads  of 
Surinam  sugars.  Baring  and  Co.  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  this  broker, 
and  of  handing  to  him  orders  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  from  the  docks,  and  of 
allowing  him  to  deli? er  the  orders  or  the 
goods  to  the  purchasers,  and  to  receire 
the  mooey.  Coles  was  not  only  a  broker, 
but  dealt  largely  on  his  own  account,  as 
a  merchant,  m  buying  and  selling  goods* 
In  this  latter  capacity,  he  had  frequent 
dealings  with  the  House  of  Corrie  and 
Co.  at  Liverpool ;  to  which  House  he  was 
indebted  upon  his  acceptance  to  a  large 
amount  when  they  became  the  purchasers 
of  these  eighty-four  hogsheads  of  sugars. 
Coles  sold  them  as  his  own  property  on 
his  own  account,  and  transmitted  an  in* 
Voice  of  them  in  his  own  name,  accom- 
panied with  the  dock  warrant,  or  order 
for  delivery,  endorsed  by  the  importers, 
Baring  and  Co.  to  be  delitered  to  Coles 
or  order.  I  must  here  explain,  that 
goods  in  the  West-India  dock  are  landed 
and  housed  in  the  name  of  the  importing 
merchant,  who  receives  a  warrant  from 
the  Dock  company,  by  which  he  is  recog- 
nized as  the  person  to  whom,  or  to  whose 
order,  the  goods  are  to  be  delivered. 
This  warrant,  like  a  bill  of  lading,  he 
may  either  endorse  in  blank,  which  makes 
the  goods  deliverable  to  the  bearer,  or  to 
the  order  of  any  specific  person,  who  may 
in  hia.turn  endorse  it  again*  When  the 
goods  are  sold,  it  is  usual  to  hand  over 
Uie  warrant  endorsed  to  the  purchaser,  or 
to  the  broker,  or  to  the  beareri  as  the 
parties  desire;  and  it  imports^  in  each 
case,  that  the  goods  are  no  longer  under 
the  control  or  order  of  the  importer,  but 
of  the  endorsee  or  bearer  as  the  case 
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mar  be*  It  becomes,  io  fiicl,  wben  to 
endorsed,  the  exact  description  of  war- 
rant or  order  mentioned  m  the  aecoed 
clause  of  this  bill.  The  warrant,  in  thn 
particular  case»  was  in  the  hands  of  Colea 
m  that  state  which  entitled  him  to  reoehre 
the  sugars  himself,  or  to  asaign  the  power 
of  receiving  them  to  any  other  person,  or 
to  the  bearer*  With  the  invoice  of  the 
sugars,  Corrie  and  Co.  received  the  order 
endorsed  by  Coles  to  them,  by  virtoe  o£ 
which  the  sugars  were  delivered  to  the 
agents  of  Corrie  and  Co.  Before  tbt 
time  when  the  usual  period  of  credit  ex- 
pired, Coles  became  bankrupt ;  after 
which.  Baring  and  Co.,  to  whom  he  was  a 
debtor,  gave  notice  to  Corrie  and- Co.  not 
to  pay  the  purchase  money  to  Coles,  but 
to  them.  In  fact,  Coles  bad  delivered  a 
contract  to  Baring  and  Co.  by  which  be 
had  led  them  to  suppose,  that  he  hadsoM 
the  sugars  in  their  names  as  their  pro- 
perty. Corrie  and  Co.  being  creditors  of 
ColeSy  and  holding  his  acceptances  over 
due,  insisted  upon  their  right  to  set  the 
price  of  the  sugars  off  against  these  accept- 
ances»  they  having  purchased  the  good^ 
without  fraud,  as  the  property  c^  Coles, 
and  made  no  contract  with  Baring  and 
Co.  of  whose  interest  they  had  no  notice 
by  the  warrant  or  otherwise.  An  action 
was  brought  by  Baring  and  Co*  to  recover 
the  price  from  Corrie  and  Co.  upon  the 
prease  ground  of  that  law,  which  it  is 
the  intention  of  this  act  to  abrogate; 
namely,  that  the  possession  of  the  warrant 
did  not  alter  the  character  of  Coles  as  an 
agent ;  that  he  was  not  authorized  to  seH 
the  goods  as  his  own,  nor  to  pay  hia,  own 
debts  with  them ;  that  bj  sucm  a  sale,  he 
could  not  bind  his  prmcipals,  who  had  at 
any  time  before  payment  of  tha  money, 
a  right  to  intervene*  The  cause  was 
tried  before  lord  EUenborough  and  a  spe- 
cial jury  of  merchants  at  Guudhall.  The 
jury,  who  were  not  then  in  possession  <^ 
any  new  lights  upon  the  subject,  withtont 
hesitation  gave  a  verdict  in  fisvoor  of 
Baring  and  Co*  against  the  inclination  of 
the  judge,  who  thought  that  this  case 
ranged  itself  within  certain  exceptiooa  to 
the  general  rule,  with  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  trouble  the  House.  In  con- 
sequence of  his  doubts,  the  Court  granted 
a  new  triali  and  directed  the  facts  to  be 
stated  in  a  special  case  for  the  more 
solemn  consideration  of  the  judges*  Tho 
case  was  argued  twice*  The  counsel  for 
the  defendants  did  not  fiiil  to  uige  the 
popubr  ainument  of  which  the  su|^orten 
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of  this  bill  aTsIl  themselves;  nimelj,  tliat 
BariDg  and  Co.  trusted  Coles  with  the 
order  for  the  goods,  and  to  receive  the 
money ;  that  if  the  bankruptcy  had  not 
iDterfeoed  before  the  credit  expired,  the 
account  would  have  been  settled  exactly 
as  Corrie  and  Co.  now  contended  it  ought 
to  be ;  and  that  Baring  and  Co.  must  have 
looked  to  Coles  alone,  in  whom  they  had 
confided,  as  their  debtor:  in  fact,  that 
the  mere  period  of  the  bankruptcy  ought 
not  to  make  a  difference  in  the  righu  of 
the  parties.  The  Court,  however,  finally 
decided  the  case,  as  the  jury  had  done,  in 
favour  of  Baring  and  Co.  Whilst  this 
case  was  depending,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  it  to  a  very  learned  and 
sagacious  judge  of  the  Cour  Royale  of 
Paris,  who  was  then  in  England,  and 
whose  talents  are  known  to  this  nation  as 
well  as  to  his  own,  by  a  very  distinguished 
publication  upon  the  judicial  proceedings 
of  this  country.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
doubt  entertained  on  the  case  by  the 
English  Judges,  and  assured  me,  that  the 
Courts  m  France  would  have  found  no 
difficulty  in  deciding,  that  Coles,  being  a 
mere  agent,  could  not  bind  his  principals 
by  a  sde  of  the  goods  as  his  own,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  principals  from  asserting 
their  title  and  interest  ia  the  contract 
whenever  they  chose  to  intervene  before 
actual  pavment. 

Here  then,  at  least,  is  one  unquestion- 
able authority  against  the  learned  opinions 
I  have  alluded  to.  With  respect  to  the 
case,  I  think  it  was  rightly  decided ;  but 
I  beg  to  assure  the  House,  that  if  the 
proposed  law  had  then  been  in  existence, 
Mr.  Coles  mi^ht  not  only  have  made  a 
legal  and  binding  sale  of  the  sugars  as  his 
own,  but  might  have  pledged  them  to  any 
person  for  a  loan  to  himself,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  principals,  and  contrary  to 
the  authority  reposed  in  him.  For  be  it 
observed,  that  Coles,  though  not  a  factor, 
was  precisely  in  the  case  of  a  person  in- 
trusted with  a  warrant  or  order  for  the 
delivery  of  goods  to  order  ;  which  docu- 
ment gave  no  notice  that  any  other  per- 
son was  the  owner.  He  would,  therefore, 
in  the  words  of  the  second  clause,  have 
been  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true 
owner,  so  far  as  to  give  validity  to  any 
contract  for  the  sale  or  pledge  of  the 

foods  to  any  person  whatever,  to  whom 
e  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  give  no- 
tice that  he  was  not  the  true  owner,  and 
who  might  think  it  not  expedient  to  ask 
for  his  invoice,  or  to  make  any  other 
inquiry. 


I  now  return  to  the  general  question, 
which  may  be  stated  thus :  Shall  an  agent 
who  holds  a  bill  of  lading,  or  other  order 
for  receiving  the  goods  of  his  principal, 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  for  any  other 
specific  purpose,  having  no  claim  what- 
ever against  the  principal,  ha? e  power  by 
law  to  raise  money  upoti  these  goods  by 
pledge  of  the  document  or  order,  for  hia 
own  benefit,  or  for  some  object  in  which 
the  principal  has  no  interest,  and  thereby, 
if  he  becomes  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  de- 
prive his  principal  of  the  right  to  reclaim 
the  possession  of  his  property  remaining 
unsold,  except  upon  the  condition  of  re- 
deeming the  pledge  ?  This  is  the  main 
object  of  the  measure,  in  whatever  man- 
ner it  may  be  mystified.  Now,  to  deter- 
mine fairly  upon  this  question,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  who  are  the  parties  that 
can  have  any  interest  in  it.  The  first  is 
the  principal  whose  goods  are  placed  in 
jeopardy ;  the  second  is  the  agent  or  fac- 
tor ;  the  third  is  the^oney-lender.  1  am 
aware  of  no  other,  I  presume  no  argu- 
ment can  be  necessary  to  satisfy  a  com- 
mon understanding,  that  the  principal  or 
true  owner  of  the  goods  can  never  be  the 
advocateof  a  measure,  that  has  a  manifest 
tendency  to  diminish  his  own  security. 
It  may  be  said,  and,  if  I  remember  right, 
the  topic  has  been  employed  in  this 
House,  that  the  focility  of  raising  money 
upon  the  pledge  of  goods  has  a  tendency 
to  prevent  their  being  thrown  upob  a 
falling  market,  and  that  the  owners  of 
goods  upon  sale  have  a  general  interest 
in  this,  which  outweighs  the  risk  they  run 
of  the  insolvency  of  their  factors.  It  is 
difficult  to  deal  with  an  argument  that 

Presents  itself  in  so  abstract  a  form.  I 
elieve  that  the  owner  of  goods  on  sale  is 
more  apt  to  consider  his  own  indifidual 
hazards  and  interest,  which  he  can  easily 
comprehend,  than  the  general  interests  of 
the  extensive  class  in  which  the  argument 
places  him^  If  a  factor  has  actually  ad- 
vanced money,  or  accepted  bills  for  the 
benefit  of  his  principal,  it  is  admitted  that 
there  can  be  nothing  unjust  or  injurious 
to  the  principal  in  permitting  the  factor 
rather  to  pledge  the  goods  for  reimbursing 
himself,  or  paying  the  bills,  than  to  com- 
pel him  to  a  forced  sale  of  the  goods. 
This  case,  when  it  occurs,  every  owner  of 
goods  can  understand.  He  can  see  that 
his  interest  is  in  no  way  prejudiced,  since 
he  must  pay  the  money  due  to  the  factor 
by  the  sale  of  the  goods  or  otherwise. 
But  beyond  this  point,  I  am  persuaded. 
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that  the  general  abttract  interest  of  Tdn- 
dofs  in  smtainiiie  high  market  prioet^ 
would  never  be  of  aumcient  force  to  in* 
duce  an  owner  of  partioular  goods  to  put 
them  in  hazard  for  the  credit  of  a  factor. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe^  that  the  owner 
of  goods  would  never  trust  them  wiUi  a 
factor  to  whom  he  was  not  indebted,  but 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  factor 
had  capital  enough  to  sustain  his  credit 
without  in  any  measure  sacrificing  the  pro- 
perty  of  his  principals.    It  is  well  known> 
that  in  a  great  variety  of  trades  there  ex* 
ists  a  competition  amongst  factors,  which 
induces  them  to  offer  various  portions. of 
the  invoice  price  by  way  of  advance  to 
their  principals,  in  order  to  invite  a  pre- 
ference.   Now,  this  mode  of  dealing  plain- 
ly implies,  that  the  factor  holds  himself 
out  as  in  possession  of  adequate  capital 
to  do  even  more  than  the  strict  duties  of 
a  factor  require.    How  then  can  it  be  as- 
sumed, that  the  principals  generally  anti- 
cipate the  possibilitv  of  a  want  of  credit 
in  their  factors  leading  to  forced  rales? 
But  if  this  general  theory  of  the  al»tract 
interests  of  the  owners  of  goods  oa  sale 
were  fonnded  on  truth,  it  ought  to  fol- 
low, that  the  factors  should  be  rather  en- 
couraged than  not,  to  raise  money  by 
pledges ;  whereas,  by  an  inconsistency 
somewhat  new  ioi  legislation,  they  are  by 
this  bill  declared  criminal,  aodi&MEide  liable 
to  fourteen  years*  transportation,  for  doing 
that  which  the  argument  supposes  to  be  a 
general  benefit,  and  which  the  same  bill 
sanctions  and  makes  binding  in  law  upon 
innocent  parties  who  are  defrauded  by  it. 
Moreover,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  there  is  any  public  benefit  resulting 
from    that    degree    of  lacility  in   pro- 
curing money  upon  goods,  which  teads  to 
raise  them  to  an  artificial  prioe.    It  isiar 
from  my  intention  to  embark  upon  this 
topic  in  the  present  argument;  but  I  think 
my  right  hon.  friend  must  agree  with  me, 
that  the  power  of  turning  every  com- 
moditjr  in  the  market  into  its  nomiiial 
value  in  currency,  which  in  effect  is  the 
enhancing  of  prices  by  an  indefinite  aug- 
mentation of  that  currency,  and  not  of 
the  real  wealth  of  the  country,  implies  an 
artificial  state  of  the  carrency,  which  can 
neither  be  lasting  nor  advantageous  to 
any  community. 

The  next  party  whose  interest  h  in- 
volved is  the  factor.  Nrw  it  nmy  well  be 
doubted,  whether  a  law  whidi  carries 
along  with  it  a  penalty  upon  him,  can  be 
intended  for  its  benefit*    And  k  may,  I 
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think,  be  assumed,  that  Oete  is  as  little  of 
wisdom  or  policy  as  there  is  of  morality^ 
in  making  a  law  for  the  express  purpose 
(^  sanctioning  the  fraud,  and  incrcaiiag 
the  power  of  a  dishonest  ^ent.  It  is 
plain  that  the  law  Is  applicable  to  socli 
agents  only.  An  honest  foctor  may  u^ 
doubtedly  be  reduced  by  misfortune  %o 
the  necessity  of  borrowing  money ;  b«S  I 
deny  that  any  honest  man  will  bonrow 
money  upon  the  goods  of  another,  ia 
which  he  has  no  interest;  still  leas  ^1  m 
honest  man  make  a  false  representation  of 
his  title  to  the  goods  on  which  he  seeks  to 
borrow  monev.  These  propoaitiona  sorely 
cannot  be  doubted,  it  follows,  then^ 
that  the  interest  of  an  honest  botor  oan- 
not  be  concerned  in  this  law.  That  it 
will  serve  the  ends,  and  gratify  the  wwbtB 
of  some  factors,  I  entertain  no  doubt ;  but 
I  cannot  think  it  either  necessary  or  vise 
in  the  legislature  to  pass  a  law  for  She 
benefit  of  that  description  of  factors»  to 
whom  alone,  i  am  most  confidently  of 
opinion,  that  this  law,  when  rightly  aoder* 
stood,  will  appear  to  be  be&e&uaC  They 
will  calculate  opon  the  remote  risk  ot 
prosecution  by  a  principal  residing  abroad ; 
whom  they  will  always  protest  they  in* 
tended  to  serve,  not  to  defiraod%  when  ia  a 
season  of  necessity,  produced  by  tlieir 
own  imprudent  speculations  or  eztrova* 
gance,  thej  find  it  expedient  to  satisfy 
their  English  creditors,  by  distnbaUng 
amongst  them  the  goods  of  their  pmeu 
pals ;  and  at  all  events,  to  make  no  cne« 
mies  of  their  banken,  with  whooi,  vhsn 
their  difficulties  are  over,  they  tnay  ( 
to  open  a  new  aocotmt. 

The  -only  remaining  party 
terest  is  to  be  considered,  is  the  fender 
of  the  money  upon  the  pledged  goodst 
To  him  I  most  freely  adaat  tlurt  tlio  nro- 
posed  law  is  highly  advantageous,    li^ 
thing  can  be  more  useful  or  desiraUe  to 
the  lenders  of  money,  than  a  rule  of  ham 
which  may  dispense   with    all   -caatioa 
about  the  nature  of  the  title  so  which 
they  lend.    To  them  it  woukl  bo  fatglidy 
advantageous  to  snake  the  mese  uaked 
possession  of  property  of  aU  desoriptic 
and  in  idl  cases,  a  condasive  T  ' 
all  mankind.    They  might  4liea 
propeity  of  all  sorts,  and  'from  all  i 
of  persons^  upon  pledge  without  nalu     it 
would  i^eatfy  fiiciHtate  aU  taaosactioos 
of  lendine  money,  and  addmuofato  tiiaC 
species  ol  commerce,  if  it  wese  4doaiiy 
established  that  tlie  lender  was 
failed  upon  to  make  any  ioouiry 
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ibe  title  of  property  oAeredia  pMgo.    It 
n  very  well  uoderttood,  eren  now»  that 
the  flhopt  which  buy  or  advance  money 
apoB  a]l  manner  of  goodf  without  asking 
questions,  have  a  vast  superiority  of  cus- 
tom.   But,  unfortunately^  an  opinion  has 
hitherto  prevailed,  which  has  tended  to 
discredit  this  species  of  traffic*    It  has 
been  thought,  perhaps  from  mere  preju- 
dice, that  if  there  were  no  receivers,  there 
would  be  fewer  thieves ;  and  that  one  of 
the  best  modes  of  promoting  property 
from  fraud  and  plunoer,  is  to  expose  the 
receiver,  in  some  cases,  to  punishment, 
and  in  all  cases  to  the  loss  of  the  pronerty 
which  he  has  received  through  the  felony, 
the  fraud,  or  the  embeszlement  of  the 
party  from  whom  he  obtained  it«    It  has 
oeen  thought,  moreover,  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  receiver,  that  he  should 
have  made  no  proper  inquiry  of  the  party 
effiBring  him  property  upon  pledge  or  sale* 
The  man  who  voluntarily  turns  his  eyes 
away  from  the  light,  that  he  may  after* 
wards  seek  for  shelter  in  his  own  igno« 
ranee,  surely  suspects  the  existence  of 
that  which  be  thinks  it  not  safe  to  dis* 
cover  too  dearly*    If  this  observation  be 
just,  it  is  as  applicable  at  least  to  the  best 
informed  aserchants  and  bankers,  as  it  is 
to  the  more  ignorant  part  of  mankind* 
It  is,  therefore,  very  fit  to  be  considered, 
admitting  the  bene«  of  this  law  to  money- 
lenders, whether  it  can  be  of  any  real  ad- 
vantage to  cooBraerce  to  introduce  this 
sort  A  morality  into  it  by  act  of  parlia- 
■Beat,  asd  te  what  exteat,  if  once  intro- 
duced, it  must  be  carried* 

Now  it  is  manifiBSt,  that  a  banker  or 
merchant  applied  to  by  a  fiictor  to  lend 
money  upon  the  pledge  of  goods,  most 
Ibe  aware,  that  if  the  bonrower  is  honest, 
and  means  to  pledge  none  but  his  own 
goods,  be  cannot  possibly  have  the 
slightest  objectioa  to  make  his  tide  to 
the  goods  known,  by  producing  his 
invoice,  or  his  letters  of  advice*  The 
application  for  money  discloses  his  ne- 
cessity. The  disclosure  of  his  tide,  if 
it  be  a  good  one,  can  have  ao  odwr 
eftct  than  to  strengthen  bis  credit. 
Ko  man  who  wants  credit  can  imk  any 
desire  more  natural  or  more  atrang  than 
that  of  displaying  -the  tesouvoes  which 
can  best  pracufe  him  oredit*  Ho  ffiins 
confidence  by  it,  is  the  more  oertam  ^ 
immediately  attainioa  bis  object,  and  ^xm 
by  no  possibifity  do  himsdf  or  any  oAer 
maaanylajurybyiit.  In  all  kasBginabia 
cases,  therefore,  where  such  an  appucalioo 


»  madaby  the  holder  of  bills  of  lading, 
or  other  orders  finr  the  delivery  of  goods;^ 
without  at  the  same  time  shewing  or 
o£foring  to  shew  his  invoices  or  letters  of 
advice,  the  money-lender  has,  firom  thai 
very  omission,  the  more  reaaon  to  au»^ 
pectythat  theambiffuaus  documents  whidi 
are  alone  produced,  are  held  by  the  party 
applying  m  the  character  of  a  factor  oi^ 
agent,  and  not  that  of  a  principal*    The 
plain  dictates  of  honesty  and  good  faith 
m  such  a  case,  surely  more  imperiously 
prescribe,  that  the  lender  should  demand 
an  inspection  of  the  particulars  withheld* 
Wherever  he  omits  to  do  so,  the  inference 
is  plain,  that  he  fears  he  may  be  pressii^ 
for  an  embarrassing  disclosure.     Those 
who  are  conversant  with  cases  of  Mb 
kind  in  courts  of  law,  are  well  aware  of 
the  many  shifts  to  which  he  who  is  desi- 
rous of  lending  money  to  a  needy  man, 
upon  pledge  of  goods,  without  risk,  is 
obliged  to  resort.    The  most  coaunoQ  of 
these  is  a  fictitious  sale  of  the  gooda. 
The  suspicious  leader,  unwilling  to  em« 
barrass  his  friend,  or  to  imply  a  dod>t  of 
his  integrity,  which  he  really  feels,  is  not 
disposed  to  take  goods  upon  pledge,  but 
ha  has  DO  objection  to  purchase  them.  If 
he  can  be  sure  of  a  smaU  profit.    The 
bonrower  has  no  difficulty  in  gratifying 
him ;  he  oflbrs  to  purchase  the  goods  to 
be  paid  for  at  a  future  day,  at  a  amali  in- 
creased  prf ce*    Samotimes  a  third  partjr 
intervenes,  who  becomes  the  intennedUito 
buyer  and  seller.    I  appeal  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  gensral, 
if  he  has  not  had  very  recent  experience 
in  the  court  of  King's-bencfa,  of  these 
dexterous  expedBents.    They  are,  it  oMsst 
be  owned,  not  to  convenient  a  maciiineiy 
for  fraud  as  the  more  ^eet  road  openedl 
by  this  bill;  and  what  m  worse,  they  are 
sometimes,  more  especially  ia  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  found  inefbctual.    The  basia 
of  the  transaction  is  fraud,  and  it  has  U- 
tberto  been  one  of  the  most  tmiversal 
maxims  of  the  common  law,  that  fraud 
vitiates  and  avoids    all    traasaptions  #f 
which  ftfoakes  a  part*    Bat  this  bill  pro* 
poses  to  qualify  that  maxim,  in  the  par- 
ticular case  ia  which  the  fraud  and  dis- 
honesty -of  the  bonrower  «f  tba  mon^,  is 
combiaed  with  the  affected  ignorance  aM 
real  sn^MoioQ  of  die  lender.    For  -no  ad* 
vaaMge  then  of  the  principal,  fer  no  ad- 
vantafft  ^  the  honest  factor,  but  for  Aa 
mere  ben^t  and  security  of  the  carsleas 
at  least,  if  not  the  crafi^  and  sospicioM 
lender  of  moneyi  a  law  ^  to  be  passed. 
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whereby  a  dishoiiett  fiictor  or  affent  of 
any  kind  may  more  racceiffully  defraud 
his  principal.  Is  the  neceuity  of  lending 
money  then  so  argent,  that  it  mast  be  the 
paramoant  object  of  legislation  ?  Or  is 
H  worthy  of  the  character  of  the  law  of 
England  that  it  should  lend  an  express 
and  positive  sanction  to  sach  transactions  ? 
That  it  should  proclaim  free  liberty  of 
fraud  as  part  of  the  freedom  of  trade,  and 
consecrate  in  the  very  saqctuary  of  legis- 
lation the  principles  of  treachery  and 
spoliation  i 

But  is  has  been  said,  that  admitting  the 
fiictor  to  be  guilty  of  fraud,  and  to  merit 
punishment,  the  question  is  between  two 
mnooent  persons,  which  shall  bear  the  loss 
resulting  from  that  fraud,  the  one  who  has 
placed  confidence  in  a  dishonest  factor  by 
trusting  him  with  his  goods  for  sale,  or 
the  lender  of  the  money  who  has  placed 
no  confidence,  but  exacted  the  security 
of  goods  for  his  loan?    It  will  be  easy  to 
•how  the  sophistry  of  this  mode  of  stating 
the  question.    In  the  first  place,  it  is  not 
true  that  the  lender  has  placed  no  confi- 
dence in  the  factor,  but  just  the  reverse. 
The  lender,  knowing  that  the  true  owner 
of  merchandise  must  always  be  in  posses- 
aion  of.  documents  to  prove  his  title,  has 
chosen  to  rdy  upon  the  represenution  of 
the  borrower,  or  upon  an  ambiguous  bill 
of  lading  or  order  for  delivery,  without 
demanding  those  documents*    In  the  next 
place,  the  lender  was  aware,  that  the  bor- 
rower was  pressed  by  some  urgent  call 
for  money,  and  that  a  man  who  is  obliged 
to  borrow  is  never  unwilling  to  show  his 
title  to  credit  if  he  has  any.    It  is  the 
lender,  therefore,  who,  disregarding  cir- 
cumstances that  ought  to  have  excited 
his  suspicion,  has  placed  an  unwary  con- 
fidence in  the  mere  personal  character  of 
a  necessitous   borroirer.    Whereas   the 
principal,    more  especially    the   foreign 
principal,  has  less  means  of  knowing  the 
circumstances  of  the  factor,  and  has  con- 
fided to  him  nothing  but  what  was  war- 
ranted by  the  usual    course   of  trade. 
Every  man  who  carries  on  a  particular 
branch  of  business,  holds  himself  out  to 
the  world,  and  may  be  reasonably  pre- 
sumed by. those  who  deal  with  him  in  that 
line  only,  to  have  competent  skill,  inte- 
grity, and  resources  for  his  ordinary  bu- 
smess.    Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed, that  any  owner  of  merchandises 
would  intrust  them  for  sale,  to  a  factor 
whom  he   thought  d^cient  in  any   of 
these  points.    But  the  man  who  deds 


with  a  fiK^tor^  not  In  the  wnr  of  hit  ba* 
sineM,  but  in  transactions  of  leodiag  hini 
money,  must  surely  know  best,  or  as 
least  IS  bound  to  know  best,  what  are  his 
resources.      Besides,    the   foreign    mer- 
chant is  under  the  necessity  of  trusting 
his  goods  to  a  factor  for  sale ;  he  cannot 
otherwise  conduct  his  commerce.     But 
what  necessity  has  any  man  for  leoding 
his  money  upon  the  pledge  of  goods  f 
What  obliges  him  to  do  so  without  first 
ascertaining  the  title  of  the  borrower^ 
How  would  commerce  suffer  if  no  fiaetor 
should  hereafter  ever  be  able  to  obtam 
money  upon  goods  in  which  he  has  no 
daim  or  mterest  ?  The  true  way,  then,  of 
statins  the  qoestion  seems  to  be  this: 
Whether  of  the  two  parties,  sappoaing 
them  equally  innocent  of  fraud,  shall  the 
loss  fall— upon  him  who  has  lent  his  amnev 
without  necessity,  without  inquiry,  and 
under  circumstances   that  justified  sos- 
picion,  and  called  for  inouiry ;  or  upon  the 
owner  of  the  goods,  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  trusting  an  agent  with  them, 
who  did  not  know  of  the  embarrassment 
of  that  agent,  and  who  has  no  negligence 
or  want  of  caution  to  reproach  hioMelf 
with? 

But  it  is  said,  that  the  foreign  principal 
may  easily  protect  himself  from  the  mod 
of  his  factor  bv  inserting  his  name  as 
agent  in  the  biu  of  lading.    Those  who 
insist  upon  this  topic  have  not  considered, 
and  probably  are  not  aware,  how  many 
questions  and  how  much  litigation  wiU 
necessarily  arise  firom  the  introduction  jof 
a  new  clause  into  a  long-established  and 
welKunderstood  instrument  Many  doubts 
will  occur  as  to  the  rights  of  third  parties, 
as  well  as  of  the  agent  himself,  under  audi 
a  bill  of  lading.:   at  present  no   doubt 
exists.    I  have  been  endeavouring  to  shew 
that  no  necessity  exists  for  the  alteratioQ, 
and  that  no  advantage  can  be  gained  by 
it.  Indeed,  I  am  much  disposed  to  believe, 
that  the  benefit  expectea  from  tbu  new 
law  very  much  depends  upon  the  persua- 
sion that  no  such  alteration  is  likely  to  be 
made.    But  let  it  be  recollected,  that  this 
measure  is  not  confined  to  a  bill  of  lading, 
but  extends  to  every  warrant  or  order  for 
delivery  of  goods.    Now,  supposing  the 
bill  of  lading  to  denote  the  factor  as  agent, 
it  must  always  depend  on  his  pleasure 
whether  his  name  or  that  of  his  principal 
shall  appear  at  the  wharft,  at  the  docks,  or 
at  the  brokers,  or  in  any  of  the  subsequent 
documents  which  are  enumerated  in  thia 
biU. 
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But  the  true  wa]^»  at  it  itriket  mt%  of 
considering  the  principle  of  the  law  on 
this  subject ,  is  to  examme  what  authority 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  actual  posses- 
sion and  custody  of  merchandise;  for 
surely  it  is  a  solecism  in  reasonings  to 
infer  a  greater  right  and  power  in  the 
holder  of  the  mere  order  or  authority  to 
receive  the  possession,  than  in  the  actual 
possessor.  To  say  that  the  custody  of  the 
various  documents,  which  entitle  the 
holder  of  them  to  receive  possession  of 
merchandise,  shall  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  his  right  to  transfer  the  property,  but 
that  the  actual  possession  of  the  merchan- 
dise itself,  which  is  the  result  and  conse- 
Quence  of  these  documents,  and  in  effect 
tne  very  consummation  of  their  object, 
shall  confer  no  such  right,  is  a  manifest 
absurdity.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the 
necessary  consequence  of  this  law  is  to 
revive  the  ancient  and  only  role  of  property 
in  the  first  stages  of  society ;  namely, 
possession.  Now,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  to  what  extent  this  ancient 
rule  of  property  may  be  carried  in  our 
present  artificial  condition.  If  the  pos- 
session of  personal  chattels  is  in  all^  cases 
to  enable  the  possessor  to  make  a  binding 
disposition  of  them,  then  it  follows,  that 
the  renter  of  a  ready-furnished  house  may 
make  a  binding  pledge  of  the  furniture  to 
a  pawnbroker ;  that  a  servant  intrusted 
widi  his  master's  goods,  jewels,  or  plate, 
may  sell  or  pawn  them  to  a  broker  for 
his  own  beneot;  that  a  drover,  intrusted 
with  a  farmer's  cattle  or  sheep  for  sale 
in  Smithfield  (he  is  properly  a  Actor), 
may  pay  his  own  debts  with  them,  or 
raise  money  upon  the  pledge  of  them. 
Nay,  why  shall  not  a  coachmaker  pledge 
or  sell  a  carriage  sent  to  him  for  repair  i 
or  a  stable-keeper,  horses  standing  with 
him  at  livery  ?  or  a  gentleman,  his  job- 
carriage  and  horses  ?  All  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  cases,  depend  on  the 
principle  now  propossd  to  be  subverted 
for  the  benefit  of  tliose  who  have  money 
to  lend.  It  would  be  more  simple  and 
intelligible  to  declare  at  once,  that  pos- 
session is  in  all  cases  conclusive  evidence 
of  title. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  a  bill  of  lading 
is  a  negotiable  instrument  by  the  custom 
of  merchants,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  circulate  like  a  bill  of 
exchknge,  the  property  in  which  is  always 
transferred  by  endorsement  for  a  valuable 
consideration.    It  is  certainly  true,  that 


by  the  general  role  a  bill  of  ezcbaoge  ia 
transfemd  by  endorsement,  without  refer* 
ence  to  the  title  of  the  endorser.    But  thit 
rule  is  subject  to  certain  exceptions  in 
those  cases  where  the  bill  is  offered  or 
endorsed  under  such   circumstances  as 
ought  reasonably  to   have   excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  party  accepting  it.    If  in 
such  cases  he  takes  it  without  inj^uiryy 
though  he  gives  the  full  value  for  it,  the 
property  is  not  transferred  to  him.    But 
m  fact,  there  is  no  just  analogy  between 
a  bill  of  exchange  and  a  bill  of  lading, 
any  more  than  between  the  things  they 
represent.    A  bill  of  Jading  is  a  contract 
for  the  carriage  and  delivery .  of  goods  to 
the  shipper,  or  his  order,  or  the  ccmsignee. 
It  entitles  the  holder  to  receive  the  goods* 
By  the  custom  of  merchants^  the  power  or 
title  to  receive  the  goods  may  be  trans* 
ferred  by  endorsement ;  but  the  property 
in  the  goods  cannot  be  transferred  by 
endorsement,  ei^cept  by  the  true  owner. 
The  indorsee  of  the  bill  of  lading  receivea 
the  same  title  as  the  endorser  had,  and  no 
more.    The  title  to    receive   possession 
cannot  give  a  better  right  than  the  actual 
possession.    A  bQl  of  exchange,  on  the 
contrary,  is  the  acknowledgment   of  a 
debt  from  the  acceptor  to  the  drawer.   It 
represents    neithlsr   spedfic   goods,  nor 
specific  monies,  but  imports  a  debt  whidi 
may  be  paid  in  any  lawful  coin,  and 
which,  by  the  custom  of  merchants,  may 
be  transferred  to  an  endorsee.    If  that 
endorsee  should  be  but  an  agent,  he  would 
nevertheless  be  accountable  to  his  prin- 
cipal only  in  the  character  of  a  debtor, 
and  not  for  the  delivery  or  safis  custod^ 
of  any  jpecific  monies.    The  receipt  of 
money  by  an  agent  for  his  principal,  by 
the  laws  of  all  nations,  makes  him  a  debtor 
to  his  principal,  and  he  may  discharge 
that  debt  by  paving  the  same  amount  m 
any  other  lawful  coin.    The  currency  of 
a  nation,  or  that  which  represents  the 
currency,  as  a  bill  of  exchange,  has  been, 
deemed  of  too  fugitive  a  nature  to  be 
placed  under  the  same  regulations  in  all 
respecu  as  other  property.    As  far  as  I 
know,    the   distinction  exists  in  every 
civilized  countnr.    It  is  founded  upon  the 
very  nature  of  the  thing.    The  loan  or 
deposit   of  a  horse,  or  other  specific 
chattel,  implies  a  contract  to  return  the 
same  individual  article:  the  loan  of  a 
guinea,  or  of  a  sum  of  money,  implies  no 
such  thing ;  if  it  did,  what  would  become 
of  the  profits  of  a  banker  ?  The  cases  of 
a  bill  of  lading  and  a  bQl  of  exchange 
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#(>oIdteflmeptu«HeUif  the  biB  of  ex* 
cfange  were  for  a  {wrticolar  mtitd  Img 
•f  moDty  ;i>iit  then  it  would  cease  to  be 
A  bill  of  exchange,  and  beeoae  an  order 
for  a  specific  bag  of  rooaey,  not  intended 
lo  circmatOy  but  to  be  brought  to  the  true 
owner  in  that  form. 

For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  further 
the  distiDCtion  between  bills  of  liuliag  and 
bills  of  exchangCy  and  mdeed  of  expreta- 
iBg  my  own  sentiments  on  the  whole 
subject  in  language  of  higher  authoritv,  I 
appeal  once  more  to  mj  lord  Rossivn. 
In  the  same  judgment  firom  which  I  be« 
fbfe  cited  a  passage,  that  learned  person 
says»  «<  Bills  of  exchange  can  only  be 
used  for  one  men  purpose;  namely,  to 
extend  credit  by  a  speedy  transfer  of  the 
debt  which  oae  penon  owes  to  another, 
to  a  Shird  person.  Bills  of  lading  may  be 
asskned  for  tM  many  different  purposes  as 
goods  may  be  delirersd;  they  may  be 
endorsed  to  the  true  owner  of  the  goods 
by  tlie  freighteiv  who  acts  merely  as  his 
senrant;  uey  asay  be  endorsed  to  a 
fiictor  to  sell  for 'the  owner ;  tbey  may  be 
eodovsedby  the  seller  of  the  goods  to  the 
buyer ;  they  are  not  drawn  in  any  certain 
foraa ;  they  aometimesdo,  and  sonelunes 
do  not  esptess  on  whose  account  and 
tisk  the  goods  ace  8hip|>ed;  tbey  often, 
especially  in  tkne  of  war,  eapess  a  folae 
account  and  risk;  they  seldeoq,  if  evat, 
bear  upon  the  face  of  them  any  indication 
ef  the  purpose  of  the  endemement.  To 
i«ch  an  instrument,  so  travious  in  Its  use, 
k  seems  impossible  to  apply  the  same 
rules  as  govern  the  endorsement  of  bills  of 
exchange.  The  silence  of  all  authors 
treating  on  commercial  law,  -is  a  strong 
argument  that  110  genoral  usage  has  made 
them  <negooiabJe  as  bills*  And  unless 
there  was  4i  dear  established  general 
osajge  to'plaee  the  assignment  of  a  bill  of 
lading  opon  the  same  footing  as  the  en* 
dersement  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  that 
eeaatry  mbktk  eboald  first  adopt  such  a 
lew,  would  lose  its  credit  with  the  com« 
asescial  wotld^  for  Ibe  Hnmediate  con* 
aei|uence  would  be,  to  pvsfor  the  interest 
ef  the  resident/ibctors,  and  their  creditors, 
totthefoirolaim  of  the  fo«eign>  consignor. 
it  would  not  be  much  tess  pernicious  to 
its  internal  commerce ;  for  everir  case  of 
this  nature  la  founded  iu'a  breach  of  con- 
fidence, always  attended  with  a  suspicion 
ef  coliusira,  and  leads  tea  dangerousmid 
false  credit  at  the  haidard  and  expense  of 
tiielairtfadien*' 

Before  I  conclude^  I  would  call  the  a(- 


tentiee  of  the  House  to  the  Tery  pecufiar 
situation  in  winch  an  eever  of  goods  may 
find  himself  placed  by  this  law.  By  the 
laws  of  Russia,  sad  of  some  other  coun* 
tries,  the  owner  of  goods  actually  shipped, 
who  may  have  transmitted  trills  of  lading 
duly  signed  by  the  master  of  the  ship  to 
his  ftctor  in  London  for  sale,  has  a  Tight, 
if  he  hears  of  the  insoUency  of  the  foctor, 
to  compel  the  master  of  the  ship,  before 
she  quits  her  final  port  of  departure,  te 
re-land  the  goods  upon  paying  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  the  freight,  or  to 
sign  fresh  bills  of  ladiag.  What  would 
be  the  surprise  of  sudi  an  owner,  if  he 
should  afterwards  accompany  his  own 
property  to  England,  to  find,  that  some 
ridi  merchant  or  banker  in  possession  of 
the  first  set  of  bills  of  lading,  pledged  by 
the  insolvent  foctor,  not  only  claims  the 
goods,  but  is  entitled  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land to  maibtaia  an  action  against  him,  the 
true  owner,  to  recover  against  him  the 
possession  of  his  own  goods  ?  The  pre- 
dicament will  be  strange,  and,  I  af^re- . 
head,  will  not  be  venr  faonoursbJe  to  the 
oommereial  cede  of'^our  country.  At 
present,  notwithstanding  the  sppearanoes 
that  are  exhibited  of  dsssatisfoctien  with 
the  exisUng  law,  it  is  my  finn  beUef,  that 
one,  if  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  superi- 
ori^  of  British  commerce,  and  of  its  tri- 
umph over  all  the  absurd  restrictions  in- 
tfodoced  partly  by  the  supposed  neces- 


sity of  revenue,  bnt  chiefly  by  tbe 
views  of  commercial  men  themselves,  is 
ihe  undoubted  security  which  the  laws  of 
England  afford  to  proper^.  Her  trflMi- 
nals  are  resorted  to  by  all  nations,  whs 
repose  with  confidence  upon  the  protee* 
tion  of  her  laws,  as  much  as  upon  the 
integrity  of  her  merchants.  The  efifect 
bf  any  alteration  which  shall  enable  a  fiie- 
tor  fraudulently  to  ap|>ly  the  property  of 
his  principal  to  pay  his  own  ctebtt,  or  le 
Increase  his  own  resources,  must  be,  as  I 
conceive,  'inevitably  to  excite  ^reat  dis- 
trust. The  probable  result  will  be^  to 
throw  the  foreign  consignments  into  the 
bands  of  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  and 
affluent  houses,  such  as  the  house  of  my 
hen.  friend,  the  member  for  Taunton, 
perhaps  the  greatest  now  in  Europe, 
whose  known    affluence   and   resources 

Elace  them  above  the  possibility  of  any 
rsach  of  trust. 

Sir,  I  beg  pardon  for  having  troubled 
you  so  long  on  so  very  dry  and  unmter« 
estin^  a  subject.  Much  more  may  be 
urged  upon  it  than  I  think  it  convenient 
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MijirBBat  this  Jioiftr^  and  inoi^fthtopdeM 
object.  I  tbaU  not  take  adranta^  of  the 
itale  of  tbe  House  by  dividing  it  upoo 
the  question,  but  content  myself  with 
giving  it  my  decided  negative. 

Mr.  HumiuoH  combatted  the  arguments 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman*  He 
entered^  at  cooriderable  length,  into  the 
details  of  the  bearing  of  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stood*  and  stated  the  absolute 
necessity  of  aJteriog  it;  a  necessity  tbe 
more  pressing,  as  England,  under  the 
warehousing  system,  was  now  becoming 
the  d6p6t  of  the  merchandize  passing  be- 
tween the  two  worlds ;  and  unless  they 
were  prepared  to  renounce  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  system.  Every  security 
ought  to  be  given  to  advances  made  on 
the  goods  so  warehoused.  The  consign- 
ors were,  in  numberless  instances,  not  the 
owners,  but  drew  their  bills  against  goods, 
the  property  of  difierent  individuals  who 
employed  them  to  ship  them.  If,  there- 
fore, any  person  was  to  come  forward  and 
only  have  to  state  his  ownership  to  enable 
him  to  invalidate  the  pledge  on  which  money 
had  been  raised  to  enable  the  oonsii^ee  to 
transact  the  business  to  the  consignors' 
advantage,  it  was  evident,  that  an  entire 
bar  most  be  placed  to  the  raising  money 
on  any  goods  whatever ;  as  no  one  could 
ascertain  the  seal  owner.  The  bill  cer- 
tainly did  place  the  bill  of  ladioff  in  the 
situation  in  which  Exchequer  bilk  stood 
at  present ;•  as  negociable  securities;  but 
the  parties  might  always  make  the  bill  of 
lading  special, .  if  they  chose  so  to  do. 
As  to  the  objection  of  trusting  the  clerks 
of  brokers  and  merchants,  it  was  well 
known  that  property  to  an  immense 
amount  was  daily  trusted  to  the  clerks  of 
bankers,  from  which  no  inconvenience 
/esulted. 

Mr.  J.  Smiih  said,  that  this  bill  origi* 
nated  with  tbe  merchants  of  London,  who 
were  exposed  to  the  greatest  frauds. 
For  instance,  he  would  suppose  a  mer- 
chant at  Calcutta  to  ship  50,000/.  worth 
of  indigo  to  a  merchant  in  London  :  he  at 
the  same  time  draws  bills  on  him  for 
48,000/.  which  are  accepted.  The  indigo 
does  not  belong  to  the  Calcutta  merchant, 
for  no  indigo  grows  near  Calcutta;  it 
belongs  to  a  grower  in  Bengal,  who  sends 
it  to  Calcutta.  The  merchant  in  Calcutta 
fails,  and  the  owner  then  comes  and 
demands  his  goods  from  the  merchant 
in  London,  who  had  akready  advan- 
ced nearly  to  the  amount  of  their  value. 
The  same  took  place  in  the  com- trade. 

VOL.  III. 


A  oonMaerchant  at  Boston,  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  ships  a  cargo  of  oau  to  London,  the 
m-operty  of,  perhaps,  forty  or  fifty  farmers. 
The  com-mercbant  draws  bills  for  the 
amount  on  the  factor  at  Mark-lane,  which 
are  accepted.  The  merchant  at  Boston 
fails,  and  the  former  claim  their  g  oods  from 
the  factor  who  had  already  paid  for  them. 
Such  was  the  injustice  and  fraud  which 
resulted  from  the  present  law.  The  only 
part  of  the  bill  that  he  was  displeased 
with,  was  the  clause  postponing  iu  oper- 
ation till  October  1826. 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  the  extension  of 
the  period  was  necessanr,  that  all  the 
parties  whom  it  might  aroct  should  have 
notice  of  it. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Grant  opposed  the  bill. 

Mr.  Baring  supported  the  bill,  both  on 
account  of  its  obvious  necessity,  and  on 
the  custom  of  merchants.  All  agreed  in 
the  inconvenience  which  resulted  from 
the  present  state  of  the  law. 

Mr.  T.  Wilson  supported  the  bill,  and 
stated  that  it  originated  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Liverpool  two  years  ago. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  third  time. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 
Wednesday i  June  29. 

Combination  of  Workmen  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  bringing  up 
the  report, 

Mr.  Hume  contended,  that  this  bill  did 
not  go  to  do  equal  justice  between  the 
masters  and  the  men;  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  pass.  The  numerous  pe- 
titions that  had  been  presented  against 
the  combination  laws  ought  to  have  been 
examined  into.  As  it  was,  the  petitioners 
might  as  well  have  kept  their  petitions  to 
themselves.  If  it  were  shown  that,  by 
reason  of  any  defects  in  his  bill  of  the 
last  session,  any  disturbances  had  happen* 
ed  in  the  country,  he  would  not  object 
to  such  alterations  as  might  be  proposed 
in  the  way  of  remedy.  Out  of  97  petitions 
that  had  been  presented  to  the  House  on 
the  subject  of  the  combination  laws,  there 
were  seven  from  masters,  calling  for  an  ex- 
tension to  them  of  a  power  to  coerce  their 
workmen.  Into  those  petitions  and  alle- 
gations, it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
have  entered.  This  bill,  in  its  present 
shape,  could  not  fail  to  work  much  in-  . 
justice  and  conduce  to  much  oppression. 
The  masters  might  at  all  times  prevent 
combinations  against  working,  by  con., 
tractiog  with  the  journeymen  for  a  certain 
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period.    He  knew  that  meii  irbo  had  been 
engaged  in  this  manner  had  never  quitted 
their  worlc  whilst  combinations  were  ex- 
isting all   around   them.    The  masters, 
then^  had  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands, 
and  had  no  right  to  call  upon  parliament 
to  support  them  with  the  strong  hand  of 
power.     He  then  read  a  long    petition 
from  certain  journeymen^  asserting  their 
right  to  obtain  what  they  considered  a 
remunerating  price  for  their  labour.    He 
agreed  with  the  petitioners ;  and  he  was 
surprised  thst  those  members  who  advo- 
cated the  principles  of  free    trade  could 
bring  themselves  to  vote  for  this   bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages.    He    had  heard  it  said, 
that  low  wases  were  a  good  thing.    That 
he  denied.  Low  wages  tended  to  degrade 
the  labourer.     It  was  the  high  wages 
which  the  English  artisan  received,  con- 
trasted with  those  received  by  the  Irish 
artisan,  which  made  the  former  so  superior 
in  energy  and  independence  of  spirit.    It 
appear^  to  him  to  be  extremely  incon- 
sistent, that  at  a  moment  when  mechanics' 
institutions  were  rising  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  a  legislative  enactment  should 
be   determined  on,   which   would   limit 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  newly-ac- 
quired taste  for  study.    He  again  pro- 
tested against  the  power  given  to  ma- 
gistrates by  the  bill  to  punish  men  for 
what  was  called  molesting  their  fellow- 
workmen.    He  could  not  define  molesta- 
tion.   Any  act,  however  innocent,  might 
be  considered  molestation.    The  House, 
perhaps,  might  consider  that  he  was  mo- 
lesting them  at  that  moment   [Cries  of 
**  hear"] .    That  cheer  convinced  him  that 
his  objection  to  that  part  of  the  bill  was 
proper ;  for  an  act  of  right  and  propriety, 
on  the  part  of  a  workman  might  be  con- 
strued to  be  molestation,  just  as  it  was  in 
the  present  Instance  with  respect  to  him- 
self ;  for  he  unquestionably  was  perform- 
ing a  praiseworthy  act  m  opposing  an 
unjust  measure. 

The  House  divided :  Ayes  56 ;  Noes  2. 
The  report  was  then  brought  and  agreed 
to,  with  several  amendments. 

Spring  Guks  Bill.]  Mr.  Tennyson 
moved  the  third  reading  of  this  bill.  The 
bill  was  accordingly  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  R.  Colbome  then  proposed  a  clause 
to  legalize  the  use  of  spring  guns  in  the 
night,  which  after  some  discussion  the 
hon.  gentleman  agreed  to  withdraw. 

Lord  Binning  moved  an  amendment,  to 


Spring  Chmi  B8t 

allow  their  use  in  gardens  aai 
which,  after  debate,  was  carried,  the  num- 
bers upon  division  being  >— for  the  amend- 
ment S5 ;  aiminst  it  26.  On  the  qiieatioii» 
that  the  bilT  do  pass, 

Mr.  Tennyson  begged  to  have  it  oader* 
stood,  that  the  motion  did  not  prcicede 
from  him.  He  would  not  be  inatrumentnl 
in  moving  that  so  anomalous  and  mia- 
chievous  a  measure  as  this  had  now  be- 
come, should  pass  the  House.— After  a 
pause. 

Lord  Normanby  moved  the  paastng  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Tennyton  said,  that  although  be 
had  conducted  the  bill  to  that  point»  he 
now  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote  against  it. 
The  measure  had  been  changed  from  one 
declaring  the  use  of  spring  guns  to  be  al^ 
together  unlawful,  into  one  of  mere  regu- 
lation, and  which,  to  a  certain  extent*  was 
to  leealtze  the  practice.  As  the  bill  now 
stood,  homicide  by  a  spring  gun  was  de- 
clared to  be  manslaughter  on  one  aide  of 
the  hedge,  while  on  the  other,  it  was  lor 
the  first  time  to  be  sanctioned  bj  law. 
He  bad  rather  leave  the  question  with  aD 
the  uncertaintv,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  miebt  belong  to  it,  until  another 
session,  than  be  guilty  of  voting  for  a 
measure  which,  in  its  present  shape,  would 
give  a  legal  existence  to  the  very  princ^ 
pie  which  it  had  been  designed  toatifle  ia 
Its  birth,  as  repugnant  to  reason  and  hu- 
manity and  to  the  rule  of  law  on  which 
homicide  had  hitherto  been  alone  justi- 
fiable. '  Neither  would  he  ever  have  to 
charge  his  qonscience  with  voting  for  any 
bill  which  was  to  authorize  and  recom- 
mend to  the  people  of  this  country  the 
brutal  practice  of  employing  these  dia- 
bolicid  machines  for  the  protection  of  any 
species  of  property  whatever,  be  it  what 
it  might— his  object  had  been,  to  put  an 
end  to  it  altogether ;  instead  of  which,  it 
was  now  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  legal- 
ized and  established,  perhaps  for  ever,  and 
the  new  and  frightful  principle  thus  intn^ 
duced  might  at  a  future  period  be  indefi- 
nitely extended.  If  that  House  sanc- 
tioned the  bill  as  now  altered,  he  trusted 
the  Lords  would  reject  it.  If  it  passed 
into  a  law  it  would  be  an  eternal  disgrace 
to  the  British  legislature,  and  as  be  was 
anxious  to  rescue  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  himself  individually,  from  the  odium 
and  responsibilit  v  which  would  justly  at- 
tach to  them  it  they 'Sanctioned  it;  he 
should  vote  against  the  passing  of  the 
bill« 
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•  The  House  divided :  For  the  passmg 
of  the  bill  SI ;  Against  it  32 ;  Majority 
againit  the  bill  1. 


HOUSE  OTLORDS. 
Thursday^  June  SO. 

Customs  Consolidation  Bill.]  The 
Earl  of  Lvoerpoel  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  bill.  The  main  principle  on 
which  the  measure  was  founded  was,  he 
said»  the  doing  away  with  prohibitory  du- 
ties, and  introducing  certain  regulations. 
There  were,  however,  some  exceptions: 
for  instance,  the  bill  did  not  interfere 
with  the  com  Uws,  nor  with  cattle  now 
prohibited.  He  hoped,  however,  that  this 
part  of  the  subject  would  be  brought,  at 
another  opportunity,  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament,  as  French  cows  were 
introduced  under  the  name  of  Alderney, 
and  this  fraud  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  grossest  perjury.  A  con- 
siderable change  had  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  silk  trade,  the  prohibition 
being  removed,  and  a  protecting  duty 
of  S)  per  cent  substituted.  In  men- 
tioning cotton,  he  reminded  their  lord- 
ships of  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
the  British  manufacturer  could  undersell 
the  natives  of  India  in  their  own  market, 
though  the  ptrice  of  labour  was  here  '2s*  6d* 
a-day»  and  in  India  only  2d.  On  paper 
die  duty  was  also  reduced.  He  should 
next  direct  their  lordships'  attention  to 
the  duty  on  woollens.  Hitherto,  the  im- 
port duty  had  amounted  to  65  per  cent, 
but  this  measure  proposed  to  allow  im- 
portation with  a  protecting  duty  of  15 
per  cent  It  was  necessary  to  act  on 
liberal  principles  of  commerce,  if  we  ex- 
pected other  countries  to  adopt  a  system 
of  liberality  in  their  intercourse  with 
us.  Upon  this  view  the  whole  of  these 
vegulations  of  reductions  were  founded. 
But  he  now  came  to  one  branch  in  which 
the  reduction  was  more  considerable  than 
any  he  had  yet  mentioned.  He  meant 
the  great  branch  of  metallic  articles.  The 
first  he  should  mention  was  iron,  in  which 
the  reduction  was  from  6/.  lOs.  to  1^.  lOs. 
per  ton.  This  important  iteration  was 
likely  to  prove  highly  advantageous  to  our 
manufacturers  at  the  present  moment ;  for, 
such  was  the  demaod  for  iron  at  Birming* 
ham,  that  the  manufacturers  had  for  some 
time  been  unable  to  make  all  the  articles 
ordered.  In  the  artide  of  copper,  the 
reduction  was  from  21.  Hs,  to  U  7^.  He 
\  next  to  leadi  an  article  which  could 


well  bear  a  similar  regulation ;  for  the 
price  of  lead,  which  during  the  la3t  tea 
years  had  been  not  more  than  19L  lOs, 
per  ton,  had,  within  a  few  months, 
risen  to  about  SO/,  per  ton.  The  reduc- 
tion proposed  on  this  article  was  from 
1/.  Ids.  to  U.  The  reduction  of  the  du- 
ties on  manufactured  articles  was  from 
50  to  20  per  cent,  and  on  unmanufactured 
articles  from  20  to  10  per  cent.  It  was 
probable  that  this  system  of  regulations 
would  make  other  countries  adopt  a  simi- 
lar course  of  policy.  To  do  so,  a  just 
sense  of  their  own  interest  would  be  a 
sufficient  inducement ;  but  it  was  proposed 
to  lay  an  additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  on 
imports  from  all  countries,  the  govern- 
ments of  which  did  not  allow  trade  to  be 
carried  on  with  them  on  equal  terras.  He 
thought  their  lordships  would  agree  with 
him,  that  the  regulations  he  had  described 
went  as  far  as  it  was  at  present  proper  to 
go.  In  the  distressed  situation  in  which 
our  manufacturers  were  some  years  ago 
placed,  it  would  have  been  improper  to 
attempt  such  a  change ;  but  the  time  for 
carrying  into  practice  a  liberal  system  of 
commerce  had  at  length  arrived.  Tlie 
principle  acted  upon,  he  repeated,  was  the 
doing  away  with  prohibitions. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdotan  concurred 
with  the  noble  earl  in  every  word  he  had 
stated.  He  regarded  the  measure  as 
forming  a  verv  great  and  a  very  salutary 
revolution  in  tlie  trade  of  the  country. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday^  June  SO. 

Combination  of  Workmen  BiI'X.] 
The  bill  being  read  a  third  time,  a  clause 
for  directing  that  justices  should  transmit 
to  the  sessions  a  copy  of  the  commitment, 
and  another,  allowing  appeal  to  the  quar- 
ter session,  were  added  to  the  bill,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Attorney-general.  Another 
clause,  **  that  every  master  of  workmen, 
and  the  father  and  son  of  such  master,  be 
rendered  incapable  of  acting  as  a  justice  of 
peace  in  cases  of  complamt  under  the 
act,"  was  offisred  by  Mr.  Hume,  and 
negatived.  On  the  question,  that  the  bill 
do  pass, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  no  individual, 
however  high  or  low,  ought  to  be  coerced 
or  controlled  by  combinations;  but  he 
was  satisfied  that  nine-tenths  of  the  recent 
disturbances  had  arisen  from  a  want  of 
conciliation  between  the  parties ;  often,  he 
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WM  sorry  to  mv,  beginniog  with  the  maft* 
ttrty  and  attributi^le^  perhafM>  to  long 
habit,  from  the  existence  of  previous  laws. 
These  laws  it  was  intended  now  to  remove ; 
and  he  hoped  that,  on  the  part  of  minis- 
ters, there  would  exist  a  detorminadon  !• 
listen  as  well  to  the  complaints  of  the  men 
as  of  the  masters,  and  that  they  would  not 
hastily  come  to  a  conclusion  unfavourable 
te  those  who  had  hitherto  been  oppressed. 
He  had  been  anxious  to  protect  them  as 
far  as  lay  within  his  power.  He  believed 
that  the  country  at  that  moment  was  far 
from  being  in  the  situation  repeatedly 
stated  in  the  House.  He  had  dooe  at 
much  as  he  could  to  obtain  free  labour  for 
the  men ;  and  if  he  had  a  request  to  mdce 
to  them,  it  would  be,  that  they  would 
avoid  every  possible  interference  regarding 
wages  by  threats,  intimidation,  or  even  nso« 
lestation.  He  trusted  that  all  magistrates 
who  were  called  upon  to  sit  ia  judgment 
upon  cases  arising  out  of  this  law,  would 
act  fairly  and  impartially  between  the  ac- 
cuser and  the  accused.  It  was,  unques- 
tionably, the  interest  of  the  operative 
classes  to  submit ;  «nd  if  they  did  submit 
and  were  oppressed,  they  would  be  sure 
to  receive  the  synspathy  of  the  public. 

Mr,  Secretary  Peel  denied,  that  there 
had  existed'  any  disposition  to  bear  hard 
upon  that  class  of  persons,  which,  in  point 
or  fact,  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
cemmunity.  They  had  a  right  to  be  pro- 
tectedy  and  to  receiTe  impartial  justice. 
Ministers  had  never  felt  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
masters,  and  to  neglect  those  of  the  work* 
tnen.  He  had  never  heard  in  the  com- 
mittee  or  in  the  House,  expressions  re- 
garding the  combinations  of  the  operative 
classes  half  so  strong  as  some  of  those 
uaed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen 
himself.  Theydid  him  great  credit,  though 
they  were  not  in  exact  conformity  with 
his  subseouent  declaration.  He  alluded  to 
a  letter  addressed  to  J.  Allen,  ship«wright, 
of  Dundee,  dated  the  26tii  March,  1825, 
and  signed  Joseph  Hume,  which  con- 
tained the  following  sentence: — **l  am 
quite  certain,  that  if  the  onerativei  do 
not  act  with  more  temper,  mederaiion,  and 
prudence,  than  they  are  now  doing,  the 
legislature  will  be  obliged  to  retraoe  its 
steps,  and  to  adopt  measures  to  check  un- 
reasonable proceedings  and  exorbitant  de- 
mands^ too  often  accompanied  with  Tio- 
lence."  The  legislature  was  not  prepared 
to  go  so  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  recom- 
mended in  his  letter ;  it  did  not  piopose 


to  retrace  its  steps,  but  to  tmtt  to  die 
workmen^  in  the  hope  that  th^  wouM  at- 
tend to  the  dictates  of  justice  and  their 
own  interest,  by  abandoning  those  abo* 
minable  combinations^  which  interfered 
essentially  with  the  freedom  and  proa* 
perity  of  trade. 

Mr.  EUioe  coincided  with  the  sentiraenita 
expressed  in  the  esslraet  irem  Ibe  iet^mr 
of  his  hon.  friend.  If  combinatbn  in- 
tended with  violenoe  were^Gontimied,  the 
destruction  of  the  manulactiiring  iatereat 
must  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Masmell  said  :-^n  the  attempt  to 
compete  with  foreigners,  whoae  manufac- 
tures are  not  subject  to  equal  taxes,  ibe 
master  ia  induced  to  reduce  wages  foff  ih# 
purpose  of  preserving  his  profits.  The 
abundance  of  labourers  enaUes  him  4o 
obtain  his  object,  but  his  eoocesstsin* 
juriousto  the  workmen.  Theyeombioa 
to  prevent  such  injunr,  and  to  msdtie  him 
share  tlie  burthen  of  taxaiion,  by  fiay- 
ment  of  such  wages  as  the  taxes  wmku 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  weUkse  and 
independence  of  themselves  ttnA  fimitUea. 
When  food  and  clothing  are  protected 
from  the  efiects  of  high  taxes,  justice  de- 
mands that  hdMmr  should  aot  be  excluded 
from  similar  advantages;  andiK>nibtaaiiea 
must  therefore  be  tendered  legal,  er  a 
minimum  of  wages  eatablilBhed.  Boil 
capital  may  leave  the  country  altogethar^ 
or  oeaae  to  be  vested  in  tcadei  snd  y&a 
most  therefore  inrovide  such  tegelatioBi 
as  will  prevent  t»e  total  loss  of  profit  eo 
the  one  aide,  as  wdl  as  the  total  saade* 
qnacy  of  renumeration  on  the  other* 
Entu^  success  is  probably  impospibla ; 
but  you  may  efiect  a  happier  distribotieit 
of  the  profits  of  aU  tradee^  and  preserve 
the  workmen  iram  the  eenseqaences  of 
the  excessive  supply  of  labour  wtuoh  war, 
nusapplied  poor  rates,  and  Irish  elective 
franchise,  have  given  birth  to.  Your  le- 
gislattoB  is  surrounded  with  ebstaclesi  and 
the  master  and  workman,  adverse  in  other 
things,  unite  in  jealousy  ef  your  enact- 
ments,  violence  to  masten  or  feUowu 
workmen  is  ieoompatible  with  the  proa- 
perity  6f  every  trade,  and  pre|edicBi  to 
the  nation.  The  executive  goveiwtieBit 
cannot  refrain  from  arrestiDg  a  wtei 
which  invades  the  first  piincipea  ot  mSL 
society,  and  degrades  the  characater  of  the 
natienai  institutions,  with  whose  isaie  and 
preservatieo  it  is  apeciadly  intrusted ;  and 
now  that  the  appeal  ftom  summary  de- 
cisions Is  eonoeded,  the  bill  we  are  caHad 
upon  to  Bender  law  doea  not 
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me  lo  irop«r  th«  rights  of  ettba*  "paitj,  or 
to  be  such  as  to  make  its  support  iocon- 
aistent  with  the  righto  and  pmraleses  of 
the  people.  It  leaved  every  ftcility  to 
persoasioD,  to  cfiscussion,  aod  to  Influeiice ; 
«Dd  when  we  consider  the  sacrifice  it  costs  ^ 
to  lose  affectionate  regards,  to  become  an 
outcast  from  the  friendly  intercourse,  the 
obligations,  the  good  offices  and  the  good 
will  of  society,  we  may,  pefhaps,  conclude 
we  have  left  every  rational  and  equitable 
means  to  the  workmen,  to  secore  a  fair 
participation  in  those  profits  which  wre 
the  friiifts  of  labour,  skill,  and  capital.  At 
this  aaoment,  under  the  present  law,  the 
weafvers  in  my  vicinity  are,  in  part,  de- 
pendent upon  tlie  landed  interest,  and 
prove  -that  combination  alone  cannot  se-' 
cfnre  even  empiojrmeBt  npon  any  terms ; 
and  this  fact  shook!  satisfy  those  who  ob- 
ject to  this  bill  in  the  impression  of  its 
unfavourable  spirit  to  the  workman.  I 
cawMt  conclude  these  ebserv^tkoM  with- 
otit  hi^oridg  tlus  House  to  take  into  its 
most  serious  consideration  the  depressed 
stale  of  the  kbourers  of  this  easpire, 
whether  in  agriculturid  Sussex,  or  in  ma* 
imfitctnring  Renfrewshire,  and  the  cii- 
ninal  offences  which  are  commensurate 
with  it.  The  capital  of  the  wealthy,  <heir 
money,  and  the  capital  of  the  poor,  tfacMr 
labour,  are  lOike  unprofitable/  at  a  itlme 
when  th6  world  is  emfdoying,  in  the  flits 
of  peace,  in  .the  porsuite  of  oomfort,  and 
in  the  eajoymeols  of  civilisation,  those' 
reeooroes  recently  wasted  away  in  oppres- 
sive wars.  Such  an  anomaly,  when  the 
right  hoB.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affinrs 
fa»  opened  Che  new  worid  to  oar  indus- 
try, and  replaced  us  at  the  head  of  the 
nations  of  the  old  werid,  prodaims  a  de- 
fective fioandai  system,  whieh  denies  us 
the  warmth  wliicii  ahodd  accompany  the 
splendor  of  our  elevation  and  ascend- 

The  bill  was  then  paased. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Friday,  JuJ^  1. 

DsccAM  Prizb  Mqnkt.]  Colonel 
Loshingten  presented  a  petition  ftom  eer- 
tam  oflMers  of  the  Indian  Af  my  riUrtive 
to  the  Doooan  priseitnoney.  The  peti- 
tioners stated  thdr  sarisfhction  at  the  Con- 
duct of  the  trustees.  The  ho*,  member 
ndd,  he  thought  the  claims  of  the  ortnyt 
IB  many  resnects,  so  entmvagaat,  as  to 
optrmte  to  the  prevention  of  my  speedy 
■Mtancnt  of  the  jbu^ness.     Vlie  iirn^ 


had  set  farth  an  mwd>8tantial  demand  of 
2,000,0002.,  and  they  hi<d,  moreoverv 
clafimed  the  vdue  of  dl  the  towns  and 

Silaces  whfdi  had  been  captured  by  Che 
ritish  forces,  and  which  had  afterwarde 
been  given  up  to  the  native  princes. 

Hie  Chancellor  <if  the  Acchequ^r  was 
glad  to  hear  the  expressions  of  the  peti* 
tioners.  Never  were  men  so  severely 
treated  as  the  trustees  had  been.  They 
knew  wdl  what  obloquy  woold  attend  the 
diBoharge  of  a  duty  so  dKfficdt.  They 
were  aware,  that  the  most  extravagaai  ex- 
pectations were  entertained,  by  both 
officers  and  men,  as  tothe  amount  of  the 
booty.  Any  other  men  would  have 
shrunk  firom  such  a  respons9>ility.  The 
dukOofWellbgton  had  been  advised  to 
banre  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  but  with  • 
raagnanhniflgr  not  surprising  in  Mm,  he 
oonrtdered  that  no  man  in  the  servfoe 
oodd  be  better  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  drcdmstances  of  the  capture^  tfrnn 
hitnself.  Fivm  first  to  last,  sinoe  be  had 
taken  the  stibjoct  into  hfs  bands,  be  had 
been  met  by  notMng  but  repreaebes  nnd 
cdnmnioi,  the  mort;  unibunded^nd  uiidik 
served. 

Dr.  £t«Miigtoii  pevsiated  in  Hhe  assem 
tion,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  duke  of 
Wellingten  and  Mr.  Aibnthnet,  as  troB« 
tees  of  that  booty,  had  been  most  m^nre- 
oedonted.  The  enpeetotions  of  dl  the 
daimants  could  not  harve  been  so  oxtvava- 
gant  as  hadbeen  represented.  M«iy  of 
those  expectations  bad  been  bounded  upon 
sound  principles.  The  daimants  had  n 
ri^ht  to  have  their  daims  investigated 
fturlv  and  openly,  end  not  to  be  setded 
behmd  their  backs,  as  the  trustees  had 
attempted.  Amoi^t  the  deimants  were 
to  be  foutid  the  commander-in-chief  and 
his  staff;  and  these  persons,  surely^  coidd 
not  be  supposed  to  have  acted  irregularly 
in  setting  forth  their  ddms.  Every  thi w 
desired  might  have  been  easily  ofaitameC 
if  the  trustees  had  condescended  to  hold 
communioBtlon  with  the  agent  or  sdidtor 
of  the  army. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  complained  of  the 
nys-etaiements  and  cdumnies  of  an  anony« 
motts  pamphlet  published  against  the  duke 
oi  WeHington.  The  fact  was,  that  untit 
182S  the  trustees  had  nothbig  to  say  to 
the  distribution  of  the  prize-money. 
%)oe  then,  sir  T.  Hislop  had  been  required 
to  give  in  a  list  of  the  daimants,  which 
was  not  ddivered  till  the  5Ui  of  June. 
So  fiir  the  fault  of  the  delay  was  attributa- 
Me  to  si^  T.  Hislop.    Tbe  fact  was,  thaftf 
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both  die  dfike  of  Wellington  and  Mr. 
iUbothnot  hid  laboured  indefatigably  in 
tbe  bmineas  on  behalf  of  the  army.  He 
was  torrj  he  wat  not  in  the  House  on  a 
wevious  evening,  when  a  learned  ciTiIian 
had  said,  that  a  certain  written  answer 
gtf>en  bj  tbe  duke  of  Wellington  was  im- 
pudeot  and  insolent  in  the  highest  degree. 
To  be  sure  it  was  easy  for  gentlemen  in 
iheir  plaees  to  give  utterance  to  expres- 
sions with  respect  to  others  who  were  too 
debated  to  notice  them,  which  they  would 
not  Tonture  to  use  to  the  members  of  that 
House.  He  did  not  wish  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  speech,  but  it  was  difficult  for 
any  friend  of  that  nc^le  person  to  listen 
to  such  language,  without  retorting  his 
own  words  upon  the  member  who  ventur- 
ed to  use  it.  He  denied  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Arbuthnot,  that  there  ever  was  a  de- 
al^ of  appointing  his  son,  who  was  a 
BWiort  in  bis  place.  The  statement  was 
fidse  and  cdumnious.  Mr.  Arbuthnot's 
▼oungest  son  was  85  jpears  of  age.  He 
aad  taken  the  opinion  of  the  law-officers 
v^foa  the  right  of  appointing  his  son  an 
i^ent,  and  he  was  informed  that  there 
would  be  nothing  ill^al  in  it.  Such  a 
•jrslem  of  clamour  and  cdunmy  excited 
tgaioat  men  encaged  inabusinessso  arduous 
was  highly  to  be  deprecated.  The  soldiers 
bad  been  taught  to  expect  most  unaccount- 
able heaps  of  wealth.  -They  .  actually 
looked  to  be  paid,  as  it  appeared  by  the 
abominable  pamphlet,  for  the  public  build- 
ing and  palaces  of  Deccan.  As  well 
asij^ht  the  Waterloo  army  expect  to  be 
paid  for  the.  Tuilleries. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that,  the  conduct  of 
the  duke  and  his  colleague  had  been  most 
extraordinary ;  for  thev  had  expressed  to 
th^  solicitor  of  the  claimants  their  de- 
termination to  receive  all  the  information 
which  he  might  think  proper  to  give,  but 
to  afford  him  no  information  whatever 
upon  any  point.  He  denied  that  the  pe- 
titioners had  advanced  claim  to  the  amount 
of  2,000,000^  The  petitioners  stated  the 
sum  at  only  700,000^.  Great  and  very 
culpable  delav  had  existed  somewhere, 
and  if  that  delay  were  not  attributable  to 
the  trustees,  let  them  dear  themselves, 
and  fix  the  blame  where  it  ought  to  lie,  by 
affording  the  information  required  at  their 
hands. 

Sir  H.  Hardinee  said,  that  the  duke  of 
Wellington  never  nad  refused  information. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  informed  sir  T. 
Hislop  that  the  papers  were,  at  his  service 
to  inspect  them  at  the  office ;  but  he  would 
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not  let  them  be  riiown  to  Attorneys  and 
solicitors. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  words 
attributed  to  the  learned  member,  had 
never  been  used  by  him.  It  was,  there- 
fore, to  be  regretted  that  his  gallant  friend 
had  not  ascertained  this  fact,  before  he 
had  entered  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  H.  Hardinge  said,  that  the  words 
had  been  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  as 
the  beamed  member  had  not  denied  them, 
and  bad  not  found  fault  with  thereporter, 
he  was  responsible  for  them. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  most  dis- 
orderly for  any  member  to  refer  to  what 
had  been  uttered  in  a  previous  debate ; 
but  it  was  still  more  out  of  order  to  de- 
rive that  information  from  a  source,  the 
existence  of  which  was  itsdf  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  could  not  but 
condenm  the  conduct  of  any  member  who, 
from  what  he  had  seen  in  a  newspaper, 
came  down  to  that  House  and  gave  veot 
to  his  feelings,  before  he  had  asked  hia 
opponent  whether  he  had  reaUy  made  use 
of  the  words  attributed  to  him.  He  must 
tell  the  gallant  gentleman,  that  nather 
the  high  station  of  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton,  nor'the  interest  the  country  held  in 
him,  could  ever  deter  either  himself  or 
his  fKends  f^om  expressing  their  opinions 
frankly  upon  his  public  conduct.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Aibnthnot 
were  public  men,  clothed  with  a  poblic 
trust,  and  there  was  public  money  con- 
cerned in  that  trust;  and  as  honest 
stewards  to  tbe  public,  he  and  every  one 
in  that-  House  was  bound  to  scrutinize 
the  duke's  conduct.  He  had  been  con- 
sulted professionally  by  the  attorneys  ap- 
pmnted  by  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  booty.  Mr.  Arbuthnot's  son  might 
be  of  age  now ;  but  was  be  not  a  minor  at 
the  time  of  the  appointment  before  allu- 
ded to?  [«No,  no.**]  Be  that  ftct  as  it 
might,  he  had  given  nis  opinion  to  the 
claimants  that  the  appointment  of  young 
Arbuthnot  to  be  Uie  agent  would  have  been 
ill^al,  and  that  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Prize  Act,  a  penalty  o(600L  would  have 
beenincurred  by  every  single  transaction  of 
his  in  that  appointment.  And  then»  what 
followed?  Tne  gentlemen  opposite  talked 
of  attack.  There  was  an  attack,  indeed* 
made  upon  the  legal  advisers  of  sir  T. 
Hislop— an  attack  which  was  so  utterly 
ffross  that  it  could  only  be  extenuated  by 
,  Uie  profound  ignorance  of  the  law  evinoed 
by  the  trustees.    Thsy  offived  to  shosr 
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■ir  T.  Hialopi  and  colonel  Wood,  the  docu* 
inentSy  on  condition  that  they  did  not  show 
them  to  anjr  lawyer.  And  the  around  of 
this  prohibition  was  still  more  o&nsiv^— 
**  because  there  was  too  great  a  disposi- 
tion in  certain  quarters  to  entertain  law 
proceedings."  Now,  the  lore  of  lawyers 
for  litigation  was  a  vulgar,  gross,  and 
erery-day  charge.  It  was  as  old  as  the 
hills.  It  was,  however,  utterly  groundless. 
Four  out  of  every  five  opmions  given  by 
lawyers  were  against  the  case  submit- 
ted to  them.  He  himself  frequently  told 
clients  that  though  in  principle  they  might 
have  a  very  good  case,  they  had  not  one 
which  would  repay  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  a  suit.  But,  now  who  were 
these  lawyers  did  the  House  suppose? 
He  admitted,  that  for  himself  and  his 
learned  friend  near  him  (Dr.Lushington), 
nothing  could  be  said :  they  were  lawyers 
without  redemption.  But  Dr.  Jenner  was 
joined  with  them  in  their  opinion — a  man 
as  little  of  a  whig  as  any  gentleman  oppo- 
site—a very  worthy  lawyer,  with  an  ex- 
cellent tory  spirit.  Next  was  Mr.  W. 
Adams,  a  king's  counsel«>a  man  of  no 
violent  politics,  scarcely  of  any  politics  at 
all,  and  a  friend  to  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Then  who  else  was  there?  Ohl 
what  if  a  judge  was  among  them  ?  What 
if  lord  Wellin^on,  as  a  cabinet  minister, 
had  since  jomed  in  recommending  this 
person  to  the  Crown  as  a  fit  associate 
among  the  twelve  judges  of  the  hind. 
Mr.  Uaselee  had  join^  them  in  their 
opinion.  Then  there  was  Mr.  William 
Harrison,  the  known  familiar  of  the 
Treasury — who,  **  most  unkindest  act  of 
alP'  turned  upon  them.  Reallv  people 
who  talked  of  unjustifiable  attacxs  and  so 
forth,  ought  to  remember  the  old  ada^ e 
of  the  danger  of  persons  who  live  m 
certain  houses,  throwing  stones.  For  this 
very  nobleman,  who  seemed  to  be  so 
verv  touchy  by  representation,  and  who 
had  been  so  touchily  defended  by  the  gal- 
lant officer,  did  not  scruple  to  make  this 
unjustifiable  attack  upon  the  respectable 
lawyers  whom  he  had  named.  He  would 
only  add,  that  he  had  heard  this  pamphlet 
called  a  libel.  If  it  was  a  libel,  tne  courts 
of  law  were  open  to  the  parties;  and 
tliis  course  of  proceeding,  he  bened  to 
say,  would  be  much  letter  ancTmore 
decent  than  talking  in  big  words  there. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  could  not  help. ex- 
pressing his  surprise  at  the  course  which 
this  conversation  had  taken.  For  him- 
self,^  be  had  heard  no  offensive  expression 


flMidoiiseorbyUi  gsUaotftlaoi.  Thai 
gallant  officer  bad  oerUmdy,  with  gmn 
warmth,  repelled  a  charge  which  he  oo»> 
ceived  to  have  been  made  a^^nst  a  nMm 
friend  of  his  who  was  absent;  but  hm 
would  ask,  whether  such  warmth  was  not 
frequently  manifested  in  the  course  of 
discussions  in  that  House.  His  gallant 
friend  had  no  previous  intimation  that 
such  a  petition  was  to  be  presented,  and 
therefore  he  was  free  from  the  auspicioii 
of  having  premeditated  any  impropw 
language.  With  respect  to  the  noolo 
duke,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  whos« 
conduct  was  found  fiiult  with,  so  far  from 
beinff  blamed,  their  exertions  were  ei^ 
titled  to  the  highest  praise.  If  thert 
were  any  two  individuals  upon  whosa 
integrity  and  straitforwardness  he  was 
most  neculiarly  inclined  to  rely,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot  were  the 
men.  They  had  gratuitously^  undertaken  a 
most  complicated  and  laborious  task,  and 
it  was  but  a  poor  return  for  their  services, 
thus  to  turn  round  and  accuse  them  of 
delay. 

Mr.  Secretary  dmniug  said,  he  had  been 
endeavouringto recollect  the  precise  words 
used  by  the  learned  member.  He  thought 
the  epithet  **  insolent,**  or  the  substantiva 
<*  insolence,'*  had  been  made  use  of  b^ 
him,  not,  however,  as  applied  to  indivi- 
dual cluuracter,  or  meant  privately,  but 
directed  against  a  letter  in  wnich  the  worde 
» the  said  W.  Harrison,"  instead  of  <<  the 
said  Mr.  W.  Harrison,"  had  been  used. 
In  explanation  of  which  mistake  it  was 
enough  to  say,  that  the  word  <<Mr."  was 
inserted  in  Uie  oriffinal  manuscript,  but 
by  accident  omitted  in  the  copy.  And 
while  he  agreed  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
dutv  of  a  member  to  stand  up  and  deny 
a  charge  made  upon  such  loose  authoritvi 
he  hoped  the  learned  gentleman  would 
not  feel  the  same  objection  to  stating 
whether  he  (Mr.  C.)  was  right  in  his  im- 
pression of  what  had  been  said  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to. 

Dr.  Lushinghm  said,  that  after  the  ap- 
peal which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  he  felt  justified  in 
stating,  that  which  ne  would  have  never 
utter^,— which  he  would  sooner  have 
parted  with  life  than  have  spoken  a  word 
upon,  in  answer  to  what  he  conceived  a 
most  wanton  and  unfounded  attack  upon 
him.  The  hon.  member  for  Durham  had 
commented  on  his  conduct,  being  at 
the  time  cognizant  of  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  led,  as  he  held  in  hia 
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mi  tbatf  cbtoti  aod  jet  lyi4  lie  cM>ina  dovp 
to^lheHoitfe't^Mpiobale  that  oondody 
though  k  moB&mmoR  of  the  doduneot 
whiM  would  ha?e  eocpUdoed  the  greeter 
pert  of  ic  Had  be  not  riaea  to  lUter  one 
iqrUeUe  in  anewer  to  the  charge  to  made 
i^giiut  htftty  he  would  hate  shown  that  he 
fMiited  the  feellogt  of  a;  man ;  and  would 
kavet  in  that  iMise,  become  unwcnrthy 
of-  a  aeat  He  c<m6emd  he  had  done 
mo  more  than  hit  dutj  ki  the  oouiie  he 
had  taken  on-  the  oocasion  idluded  tcs  end 
ahotthl  a  aamilar  eeoHiibn  proaent  itfleM^ 
no  human  power  Aoald  prevent  himf rom 
aming  in  a  aimilar  manlier^  eiwn  tHodch 
Ihe  petaon  to  be  apdcea  of  were  the  hi^ 
eal  iobjeot  in  the  country.  He  pow  came 
io  anaitrer  the  r%ht  hon.  gentien^an,  and 
h#  hfiiufed  him  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge^  he  (Mc  C.)  hadatated  with 
great  aoeumoy  the  words  whifib  he. (Da. 
tii)  had  usedy  add  also  themeaniog  with 
winch  he  had  used  them.  Hewiasquitasure 
the  woftd  inqpudent  or  insolent  could  not, 
with  a  shadow  of  propriety,  be  applied 
to  Mr.  HarriKm,  wno  was  the  lawacmser 
of  the  TreasttPjiw  end  whose  bvother.  waa  a 
aderetaiy  .to  .tiio  same  depak^toneot.  He 
had  deai^aated  the  lister  aa  being  insolear^ 
or  insukmg,  and  he  #as  perfi^o^^  correct 
a<»  Aw  as  it  appeared  in  print.  Hehoped 
fb4  House  would  not  caii  ii^ion  hittk  tosay 
ikirathaatbatbe  had  been  mided,  and  hsid 
vried  strong  eKoressioaa  under  a  mistake. 

Sir  H*  HMminge^  saidy  that  if  any  .ejLr 
ptessbn  used  by  hiib  was  offeasiTe  of  un^ 
poliamentary,  he  wns  ready  to  explain  in 
the  foUest  manner.  He  admitted  that  his 
manner  was  fcthement;  but  he  declared 
that  he  was  not  conscious  of  having  used, 
or  inlendedy  any  expresdon  o£Eehsive  to 
the  leensed  netitleman. 

The  SfmSser  said,  he  was  anxjoUs  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  faot»  that  no  o&n<- 
abe  hukguagia  had  b^en  used.  Had  any 
thitig.been  said  which  called  fov  his  Inter- 
ferenoe,  it  would  ha? e  been  uapaidonable 
in  him  to  ha^e  i^nlaioed  alent.  A  mis- 
take had  certainly  takmi  plabe,  And  the 
learned  member  had  dotieiionour  to  him* 
self,  and  jostide  to  him  (the  Speaker),  in 
mmtg  the  explanation  ?rhich  the  House 
had  just  heanl. 

Dr«  Lmhinglon  said,  he  certainly  had 
boon  peinisd  at  having  insolence  imputed 
to  him ;  but  as  the  gallant  officer  had  dis- 
idao^d  that  he  was  unconscious  of  having 
used  or. intended  any  thing* offensive,  he 
srassaitisfied. 


Thft petition  was  oMtM  take  (irinteA. 

Mudx^vftT  OncuPATiov  .o»  Sp^nu  J 
Mr.  Brottf^ttm  aaid,  ha  rose  fok  the.  pniv 
pos<^  of  proposmg  a  question  to  tke  ngbt 
hon.  SecBBtary  upon  a  subject  of  the  moat 
serious  nature— he  meant  the  military  oo- 
oupation  of  Spain»  by  Fsaooe.  He  had 
hitherto  abstaiood  from  asking  a  ain^ 
question,  fearful  that  discuasioa  wooM 
be  productive  of  mischief,  and  e^  making 
worse  the  situationaof  those  gallant  ck»- 
ractera  wkg^  were  now  imprisoMd  martyra 
in  the  cause  of  lifasnly,  and.  who  had  mat 
in  thatgkMious  ca^sealLbut  th^honoua. 
But  now»  at  the  close  of  tho  session,,  be 
thought  he  might  venture  to  {icoposeoae 

ristioa*  It  had  boen  long  since  staled, 
twhen  Ferdinand  was, fully  restored 
to  power,  tke  Foeoch  troops  were  to.be 
wttbdrawn-  from  ISpain.  That  time  hsd  ai»- 
rived,  and  still  the  French  troops  nama«»- 
ed;  nay  moroi  they  had  Ibatified  Cadia; 
in  addition  tc  whiol^  thcgr  held  St«  Sebaa»' 
tian  and  sev^ml  other  places.  He  under* 
derstood  that  thirty  .or  fortv  thooanad 
French  troopa  stiU  remained  in  Spain. 
Were  th^y  to  reqiain  in  Spain  as  lon^  aa 
the  king  of  France,  or  as  Ferdinand  him- 
self wished  for  their  presence  I  If  such 
waa  the  case,  then  it  became  the  duty  of 
England  to  interfere.,  Ii^  a  short  time 
Ferdinand  might  say  that  the  Frendi 
troops  should  remain  in  bis  territories 
so  long  as  Spain  was  at  war  with  her 
South  American  colonies.  The  poUcj 
at  present  puraued  by  France  had  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  balance  of 
power  in  Euiope.  He  would  ask,  what 
would  be  our  situation,  in  the  event 
of  another  war  with  Ireland,  exposed  to 
the  iron  coast  of  Spaing  guacdea,  not  by 
Spaniards,  but  bgr  Frenchmen,  continued 
in  that  country  undier  various  preiexu  ? 
He  would,  therefore,  ask  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  whether  there  was  any  reaaoa 
to  hope*  that  the  French  troops  wouid 
diortly  evacuate  the  Spanish  territory? 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that  the 
point  to  which  the  learned  member  bad 
alluded,  had  long  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  government,  and  was  still  pressing 
upon  that  attention.  He  was  prepared  to 
say,  that  ministers  had  neceived  from  the 
French  govndnment,  from  time  to  timo^ 
such  assurances  as  satisfied  his  mind  that 
there  did  not  exist'  the  slightest  shadow 
of  an  intention  to  occupy  the  fortresses 
of  Spain,  after  the  French  army  shoula 
have  been  withdrawn.    He  waa  able  to 
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unn  mtm  diilkiotlv  tbtt  not  M^  #ou8 
of  Fr^«h  iiM)ne^  had  b9tn  expeinltd 
upoD  ihose  fortincdtionc  |t  id^[1u  be 
Mtiafdctory  to  9t»te  further,  ih^,  Ui  De- 
i:fipbfjr|  a  dUtioct  applioaiion  bad  b«in 
|iipd(t  t9  tba  Frfnch  govgmn^a*^  for  a 
disc*)oavr0  of  Ua  view9  with  r^ard  to 
SpfkUu  Tho  answer  was,  •that  it  wat  ia- 
Imidad  to  rednoe  tba  army  of  occupation 
%^  9ifiQ0  loef^  Qontiouiog  ao  MUra  corps 
oa  foot  ID  tb#  /9PQDtry  wotil  |ho  mooth  of 
April.  Ha  bad  aterjr  raason  to  believe 
m^  90  tactm  corpa  had  aitbar  boaa  «e- 
m4ly  witMraarm  or  waa  in  %  ^awaa  of 
baing  withdraw^.  With  ry^ard  to  tbe 
period  whoa  i|  migbt  be  ripe^d  that 
the  ranaaioiBg  32,000  men  would  be  re- 
moTod  froai  the  SpaniaH  tarritory,  he 
doubted  if  eveo  the  f  rendi  goveraanaat 
oould  yet  gi?e  a  aatiafactopy  ansver  to 
IbequaatioB.  Ha  finaly  be)ie?edi  tbat  tbe 
U$ned  flentlemao  oould  not  bf  more 
#nxioii0  Tor  the  evacuation  of  Spain  by 
tha Francb  araiy than  the Frendhgovera- 
meat  were  for  that  event.  Individually,  he 
could  hoaeatlj  and  oonacieatioualy  da- 
abuFOy  tbat  he  araa  under  no  degree  of 
doubl  ar  apprebeoaioa  ou  tba  aubject* 

South  Am uiica— FoaaiON  Ejfi.i8T« 
MINT  Bill.]  Mr.  Baring  aaid*  be  roae 
for  the  purpoae  of  asking  a  oueatioo  re- 
lating  to  a  matter  of  conaidaraUa  import- 
ance. A  treaty  batweao  ibia  country 
and  one  oi  tbe  aawlv  reoogaizad  Hataa  of 
South  Amarica  bad  baea  had  on  the  table. 
Butt  it  waa  a  remarkable  fact,  that  a  moat 
honourable  peraoo,  an  individual  of  tbe 
moat  deaerving  deacriptiout  who  bad  been 
regularly  accredited  from  one  of  theae 
atatea,  had  not  been  prefented  to  hia  ma- 
jeaty«  It  was  rumoured,  that  thia  circum- 
ataaee  aroae  from  the  interference  of 
certain  foreign  powera,  who  were  anxioua 
tbat  the  recognition  of  the  South 
American  atatea  abould  be  of  a  mitigated 
deacription.  Vow,  ha  wiabed  to  know 
from  tbe  right  ptm.  geDtlemaa  whether 
Ibia  omianon  waa  merely  accidental,  or 
whether  it  waa,  aa  rumour  bad  atated,  in- 
tentional. A  treaty  had  been  Imd  on  tbe 
tah^ ;  but,  the  miniater  of  tbe  country  to 
wbiah  it  related  bad  not  been  neceived  at 
oourt.  He  oiade  thia  apfdicatioa  without 
the  al^bteat  intarfeseace  of  the  peraon  to 
w^omit  related.  While  ha  waa  on  hia 
1^5>'  be  wiahad  to  aik  another  quaatioa, 
^oh  waa  of  conaiderable  iatereat  aa  it 
enacted  the  feelinga  of  a  meat  gallant  and 
BB^orioua  daaa  of  people*^ he  meant 

VOL.  xni.       ^ 


tboae  Bttg^isb  oCBcara  who  hitd  entered 
il»to  tbe  military  aervice' of  foreign  atates. 
Tba  Houae  muat  be  aware,  that  a  regula- 
tion, founded  on  an  act  of  parliament 
which  paaaed  a  few  years  ago,  still  existed, 
which  placed  thoae  individuals  in  a  moat 
extraordinary  aituation.  Many  of  thoae 
officera,  at  tbe  termination  of  the  war, 
finding  their  <<  occupation  gone,''  and 
being  actuated  by  a  strong  love  for  a 
oulitary  life,  aa  well  aa  by  a  powerful 
fealipg  in  favour  of  those  aentioienta  of 
liberty  which  Ihey  had  imbibed  in  their 
aative  cauntiy,  bad  embraced  an  honour- 
abW  aerviee  amongat  the  troopa  of  thoae 
eauatriea  diat  were  atruggliag  for  free- 
dom, and  were,  in  consequence,  by  the 
proviaiona  of  the  bill  to  which  he  had 
albided,  aubject  to  very  conaiderable 
injury  and  mconvenience.  In  making 
thia  obaervatioa,  he  did  not  mean  to  call 
in  question  the  nolicy  of  the  bill  to  which 
he  bad  refbrred,  oecause,  at  tbe  time  when 
it  paaaed,  great  jealousy  existed  with  re- 
spect to  tbe  conduct  of  this  country  as  to 
the  aatabliabment  of  those  new  states. 
Reproaches  were  caat  upon  thia  country, 
by  Spain  and  France,  in  conaequence  of 
the  piurt  which  a  liberal  policy  induced  it 
to  puraue.  It  bad  been  strongl)r  urged 
that  tbe  battle  of  independence,  which  waa 
at  tbat  period  fighting,  and  which  had  uU 
timalely  proved  aucceasful,  had,  in  a  great 
jaeasure  been  carried  wbl  by  this  country. 
Thia,  certainly,  waa  made  a  matter  of 
compIaint;and  though,  abstractedly,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  law  then  epacted  waa 
strictly  justifiaUe,  alill,  looking  to  all  the 
drcumstancea,  and  coaaidering  the  time,  he 
would  not  quarrel  with  the  policy  in  which 
it  origioateo.  The  bill,  it  abould  be  ob- 
aerved,  waa  not  to  enable  the  Crown  to 
recal  officera  from  foreign  service,  but  it 
gave  to  every  paltry  informmr  the  right  to 
call  before  a  lustice  of  the  peace,  any 
idScer  who  had  taken  a  commission  under 
a  foreign  state.  If  the  powet  existed,  aa 
he  believed  it  did,  in  the  Crown,  to  use 
its'discretion  in  the  recal  or  disqualifica- 
tion of  offieera,  why  abould  thia  additional 
power  be  aufiered  to  exiat?  The  law  to 
which  he  referred  impoaed  a  degradation 
-—imposed  a  very  severe  puniiuiment— 
on  peraona  who  mi^ht  contravene  its  pro- 
visions; and^et,  Uiere  waa  not  a  gentle- 
man who  heard  him,  who  muat  not  view 
with  the  bi^beat  respect  the  conduct  of 
thoae  individuala,  and  who  must  not 
eateem  them,  on  account  of  the  noble 
motives  by  which  they  were  actuated 
5  B 
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[hear].  It  was  quite  detr,  that  tte  biU 
bad  been  introduced,  not  from  any  per- 
sonal motiresy  bat  on  principlet  of  pablic 
policy.  The  lUte  of  things  which  had 
giren  rise  to  it  having,  howerer,  passed 
away -— England  havinff  recognized  the 
independence  of  soTenu  of  those  stated- 
it  was,  he  conceiTed,  proper,  that  the  law 
riioold  be  altered  piearj.  Snbjects  of 
this  country  had,  m  periods  of  peace, 
hdd  Mgh  commands  m  the  French  serrice. 
We  had  supplied  admirals  to  Russia,  and 
officers  of  various  descrintions  to  Austria, 
Spain,  Mid  Portugal,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  ojf  great  importance  to  the  mOitanr 
power  of  this  country,  that  Englbh  offi- 
cers should,  in  times  of  peace,  be  enabled 
to  keep  up  their  military  knowledge,  by 
entering  into  the  service  of  foreign  states. 
He  knew  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
France  was  pursuing  this  system.  That 
country  was  pushing  her  military  officers 
into  every  possible  kmd  of  service.  They 
were  employed  in  Greece,  in  Turkey,  in 
every  situation  where  their  abilities  were 
likely  to  be  matured.  The  French  pursued 
this  course,  on,  as  he  conceived,  the 
wisest  and  best  of  all  policy.  He  had 
submitted  these  few  observations,  merely 
for  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's 
fovemmenty  and  he  trusted  they  would 
remedy  the  evil  to  which  he  had  called 
their  attention.  If  they  did  not,  he  would 
in  the  next  session  (and  he  did  not  men- 
tion the  matter  in  the  way  of  threat)  make 
a  motion  on  the  su^ect. 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  put  his  questions  during  the  absence 
of  his  right  hon.  friend  {  Mr.  Canning) .  He 
could  not  state  the  circumstances  which 
had  prevented  Mr.  Lempriere  from  being 
presented  to  his  majesty,  but  he  i^ould 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman  that  the  course 
hitherto  pursued  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment was  not,  and  would  not  be,  in  the 
slightest  respect,  altered  by  the  inter- 
ference of  other  powers.  With  respect 
to  the  other  point,  he  thought  it  was 
perfectly  fair  that  his  majesty  should  have 
the  power  of  preventing  the  enlistment  of 
British  officers  in  the  service  of  foreign 
states,  and  he  did  not  thmk  that  the  right 
to  punish  them  which  was  given  by  the 
act  referred  to,  was  at  all  improper.  It 
was  quite  clear,  that  they  had  not  suffered 
much  under  the  law ;  for,  he  believed,  not 
a  single  instance  had  occurred  in  which 
the  power  of  laying  an  information  had 
been  acted  on. 


PmSSIDBITT  OF  THE  BoASD  OP  TkAIHC.] 

Bfr,  Baring  wbhed  to  put  anotlter  ques- 
tion to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  toucbiag 
a  subject  which  he  had  mentioned  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  session.  A  aaggestion 
had  been  made  by  him,  and  in  Uiat  he 
was  glad  to  find  a  concurrence  in  the 
feelings  of  gentlemen  on  every  aide  of  the 
House,  that  the  senrices  of  a  right  hmu 
gentleman  at  the  head  of  a  certain  de* 

Crtment,  to  whose  labours  the  conntry 
d  been  so  mnch  indebted;  he  mesat 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Bifr. 
Hoslcisson),  had  not  been  sufficiently  re- 
warded bv  the  public  [hear,  hear^.  The 
accidental  absence  of  tnat  right  hon^  gei- 
tleman  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
recurring  to  the  subject,  which  delicacj 
to  him  would  have  forbidden  in  his  pre- 
sence; but  now  that  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  would  take  upon  himself  to  laj, 
that  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  regret, 
that  that  individual  should  be  slaring  ss 
he  was,  in  the  service  of  thepoblic,  widi> 
out  any  adeouate  reward.  This  he  stated 
sincerely  as  bis  opinion,  and  without  any 
concert  or  communication  with  the  right 
hon.  sentleman  in  question.  What  be 
wishea  to  know  of  the  right  hon.  Secre* 
tary  was,  whether  government  had  turned 
its  attention  to  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Secretary  Peel  replied,  that  he  had 
not  heard  the  subject  formally  mentioned, 
but  the  justness  of  the  hon.  member's  ob- 
servations was  so  apparent,  and  the  hard- 
ship of  expecting  a  roan  to  discharge  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  laborious  offifce,  with- 
out adequate  and  direct  compeosation, 
was  so  manifest,  that  he  had  no  hesitatioo 
in  saying  it  was  a  subject  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  remuneration  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  da- 
ties  were  many  and  arduous,  ought  not  to 
be  given  indirectly.  He  thought  there 
could  be  no  objection  in  placing  that 
office,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which 
the  individual  sacrificed  almost  the  whole 
of  his  time,  on  a  different  footing.  In- 
stead of  that,  however,  his  right  hon.  friend 
was  placed  in  another  office  (treasurer  of 
the  navy)  to  which  a  salary  was  attached. 
His  right  hon.  friend  stood  in  this  situa- 
tion :  he  filled  two  offices,  in  one  of  ^ich 
he  had  little  to'  do,  but  was  paid  for  it; 
while  in  the  other  he  was  entirely  ocoa* 
pied,  but  without  any  remuneration  at  all 
There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  mode  of 
requiting  such  services,  should  be  amokU 
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HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 
Monday^  July  4. 

State  of  Ireland — Catholic 
Question.]  The  Earl  of  Harrowby  laid 
on  the  table  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  State  of  Ireland. 

The  Earl  oCDamley  said,  he  could  not 
aufier  the  xeport  to  be  laid  on  the  table, 
or  the  session  to  close,  without  some  ob- 
servations. As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee he  had  concurred  in  the  Report; 
for  it  certainly  contained  many  useful 
suggestions,  on  several  of  the  minor  points 
of  the  inquiry.  On  the  great  and  im- 
portant subject,  however,  which  he  must 
always  consider  paramount  to  every  other, 
and  without  a  settlement  of  which  all  other 
attempts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
Ireland  would  be  ineffectual,  the  com- 
mittee had  abstained  from  offering  any 
opinion.  In  that  also  he  had  acquiesced, 
from  a  conviction  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  could  never  come  to  anyiigree- 
ment  on  the  subject.  He  must,  however, 
take  that  opportunity  to  repeat  the  opi- 
nion which  every  day's  experience  more 
and  more  confirmed,  that,  sooner  or  later, 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  must 
be  conceded,  and  that  without  a  settle- 
ment of  that  question,  Ireland  never  could 
be  permanently  tranquil,  prosperous,  or 
happy.  He  deeply  lamented  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  lately  sent  up  by  the  Com- 
mons, and  could  not  help  expressing  his 
surprise  and  regret,  to  see  the  noble  earl 
at  the  head  of  the  government  assume, 
on  that  occasion,  a  more  decided  tone  of 
opposition  to  the  measure  than  he  had 
ever  before  manifested;  and  he  was  the 
more  astonished  by  the  noble  earl's  speech, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  attention  which 
had  been  paid  by  that  noble  lord  to  the 
evidence  given  before  the  committee. 
Let  not  the  noble  earl  suppose,  however, 
that  his  opinion,  or  the  decision  of  the 
House  itself,  had  put  the  question  at  rest. 
A  popular  cry  hsd  been  raised  in  Eng- 
land; and,  as  far  as  England  only  was 
concerned,  the  question  mi^ht  be  sup- 
posed set  at  rest :  but,  far  different  was 
the  case  in  Ireland,  ih6  part  of  the  empire 
most  interested  m  the  decision.  In  that 
jcountry,  so  far  from  the  question  having 
been  set  at  rest,  it  was  becoming,  not  so 
much  a  Catholic,  as  a  national  question. 
The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  impressed 
with  a  daily  increasing  conviction,  that 
Ihey.were,  if  possible,  more  mterested  m 
the  settlement  of  it,  than  the  Catholics 
themselves* 


The  Earl  o£  Liverpool  said,  that  thou|(h 
it  was  irregular  to  refer  to  the  sources  in 
which  his  opinion  was  to  be  found,  if  the 
noble  earl  did  refer  to  them  he  would  find 
that  he  had  not  expressed  a  stronger  opi- 
nion this  session  on  the  Catholic  question 
than  on  former  occasions.  With  respect 
to  any  recommendation  on  the  subject  to 
which  the  noble  lord  had  alluded  from  the 
committee,  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  practice.  The  business  of  the  com« 
mittee  was  to  report  information. 

Combination  or  Workmen  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
committee  on  this  bill. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdofmn  said,  he  had 
several  petitions  to  present  against  the 
bOl.  Heexpre*ssed  his  regret,  that  the 
House  should  be  called  upon,  within  two 
days  of  the  prorogation,  to  pass  a  bill 
which  was  of  so  important  a  nature.  In 
addition  to  this  precipitation  mto  which 
they  were  driven,  their  lordships  were  not 
sure  that  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  come  to  a  proper  decision 
was  on  the  table  of  the  House.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
measure.  The  petitions  he  had  to  pre- 
sent prayed  that  counsel  might  be  heard 
against  the  bill ;  and,  if  there  were  time, 
it  would  be  their  lordships'  duty  to  accede 
to  this  prayer. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  thought  there 
was  sufficient  time  for  any  discussion  which 
could  be  necessary.  The  measure  arose 
almost  entirely  out  of  the  bill  of  last  session, 
which  had  been  hastily  passed.  He  had 
not  been  aware  of  its  extent,  and  did  not, 
until  it  came  into  operation,  know  its  pro* 
visions.  There  were,  as  their  lordships 
knew,  many  old  statutes  for  the  regulation 
of  labour,  which  had  an  injurious  influence 
on  trade.  Had  the  bill  been  confined  to 
the  repeal  of  those  statutes,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  proper  measure.  But  what 
did  it  do  i  It,  at  one  sweep,  repealed  the 
whole  of  the  common  law  respecting  the 
rdations  of  master  and  servant.  Soon 
after  it  passed,  disturbances  and  acts  of 
violence  took  place  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  it  became  absolutely 
necesaary  to  pass  some  act  on  the  subject 
before  the  session  closed.  ^  Though 
brought  in  at  a  very  late  period  of  the 
session,  he  had  no  difficulty  m  saying,  that 
he  considered  it  indispensably  necessary* 
Even  if  there  were  defecU  in  the  measure, 
the  allowing  them  to  pass  couljd  not  be 
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eonipared  with  the  mischief  wMch  n^rtd 
fbllow  if  the  law  were  left  in  iti  preMOt 
state.  Thii  bill  fiot  otiljr  prerented  the 
combination  of  workiben  against  maateni' 
and  of  Boasters  against  wormen^  ^ut  pr^ 
Tented  the  combination  ^  workmen 
against  workmen.  This  was  a  protection 
which  the  honest  and  good  workmaa  had 
a  right  to  expect.  The  bill  repealed  the 
act  of  last  session;  but,  m  doing  sOi  it 
also  repealed  the  old  restrictive  etatiitea 
which  were  repealed  by  that  act,  while  it 
r^tored  the  common  law  to  its  former 
state.  Objection  had  been  mndb  td  the 
elause  for  protecting  workmeti  whieh 
contained  the  word  '*  molesUKioni**  but 
that  was  a  word  well  known  to  the  law, 
and  wonld  have  a  fair  interpretation*  The 
present  bill  allowed  an  appeal  fttrni  the 
decisions  of  magistrates  to  the  quener 
sessions. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdonun  agreed,  Hiat 
some  measure  of  this  kind  was  neoesMrjr, 
and  more  particularly  that  it  wte  neoes^ 
sary  to  protect  the  workmen  against  them* 
sehes.  He  wished  every  facility  to  be 
given  both  to  masters  and  workmen  to 
consult  about  the  rise  or  Ml  of  wages ; 
but  it  was  obvious,  that  no  raanufkcture 
could  be  carried  on,  if  workmen  could 
dictate  to  the  masters  who  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  prevent  men  from  exercising 
their  ripht  of  labouring  on  whatever  terms 
they  might  please.  Ihis  was  what  never 
could  be  tolerated  in  a  free  country.  Such 
a  practice  never  could  be  sanctioned  by 
law ;  and  what  the  legislature  would  not 
be  authorized  to  do,  surely  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  be  done  by  individuals.  If 
the  interference  of  workn^n  with  each 
other  were  permitted  to  go  on,  trade 
would  be  forced  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, until  it  would  at  last  be  driven  out 
of  the  country.  However,  if  any  body  of 
persons  sho\ild,  after  the  bill  had  paned, 
continue  to  think  themselves  aggrieved  bj 
it,  he  should  next  session  vote  for  their 
being  heard  b?  counsel  against  the  act. 

The  Earl  of  Raslyn  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  protecting  workmen  from  the 
effect  of  combinations  among  themselves. 

The  bill  passed  the  committee  without 
amendment,  and  was  reported.  The  stand*- 
ing  order  being  dispensed  vrith,  it  was  read 
a  third  time  and  ^sed. 

Country  Banks.!  Bari  Grosvenor 
said,  he  could  not  allow  the  session  to 
close  without  calling  the  attention  of  their 
lordships  to  a  Subject  of  great  importance. 


He  allu4ed  to  the  liability  of  country 
banks  to  pay  their  notes  in  gold.  As  the 
law  was  at  present,  the  summary  process 
which  formerly  might  issue  against  btnk- 
ers  was  abolished:  and,  as  the  sut^eec 
was  ene  which  would  create  great  anxiety, 
he  thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  pastf 
a  riiort  act,  even  during  the  present  ies- 
sion,  restoring  the  sumtnary  procctL 

The  Eari  of  Lwoerpool  said,  that  the 
holders  of  notes  had  a  better  remedy  than 
could  be  given  bv  any  new  lu:t,  m  the 
hiw  and  int  practice  or  banUng  eredit  fts 
it  wm  st<Hid.  There  trould  be  no  de«lit 
that  country  bankers  were  bound  to  pay 
hk  the  current  coin  of  the  reakn  x  and  tm 
responsibility  of  not  doing  so  threatened 
consequences  to  a  bankbg  establishaveiil 
of  good  credit,  touch  more  weighty  thaa 
a  new  act  of  parliatnent  could  enforce. 

Lord  CUfden  complained  of  the  coddoec 
sf  the  Bank  of  Irdand,  whidi  (Mud  its  notea 
in  guineas,  instead  of  sdvereigns,  hi  order 
to  discootage  the  demand  fbr  gcM.  The 
guineas  were  hot  current  at  present;  aod 
those  who  received  them  were  at  k  lOM 
how  to  dispose  of  them. 


HOUSE  OF  LORD& 
Thmduy^  Juif  5. 
UNtTAEtAits.]  The  Marqdis  i£Lmt$* 
doom  fose  to  present  a  petition  most  rt* 
spectably  signed,  praying,  that  their  lard* 
shipa  would  institute  an  hiqairt  into  the 
state  of  the  law  rriadng  to  Unitarians. 
He  expressed  his  istonbfament,  thfti  tt 
should  still  be  wished  to  exdude  the  jpe^ 
titioners  from  ttte  benefits  of  the  eiMiltn^ 
tion,  without  there  berog  oti  leeotd  My 
case  in  which  their  competence  to  db* 
charge  the  duties  of  good  subjecce  eDdd 
be  questioned ;  ahd  Uie  mote  adf,  tt  the 
objeetiontothem  wasfoundedcm  inftredeee 
drawn  firom  scattered  judgments  end  the 
words  ef  old  acts  of  bariiament^  withmrt 
any  proof  that  the  opinions  of  those  ptt^ 
sons  were  of  a  nature  to  sanctioe  mA 
exclusion— without  its  being  even  pie* 
tended  that  they  iKd  toot  beKeve  m  e 
fritnre  state  and  the  doctrine  of  fotmde 
and  ptmishmentft.  It  was  scirtstfy  cteffi^ 
Me  that,  while  it  was  not  pretetided  Aat 
the  petitioners  held  any  opinhm  inooiK* 
sistent  with  the  safbty  of  the  itate,  they 
sheuM,  now,  several  years  aiternhtct  bad 
been  passed  fbr  their  protection,  be  told 
that  they  were  stiH  Ifiible  to  the  penaltieg 
which  it  was  the  object  of  that  statnto  te 
repeat.    Yet  the  lord  chhneeSor  had  cat* 
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preBied  a  doubt  nrliMhet  Ihefte  perioAs,  fbr 
the  relief  of  whom  the  ttatiite  wbb  paraed, 
were  now  protected  by  It*  Doubts  inch 
as  he  had  described  batiDg  been  enteir* 
tainedt  the  Unitarians  now  approached 
their  lordships  with  a  petitioOi  to  which 
their  lordships  were  bonnd  to  gtre  their 
most  serioos  attention.  They  prayed,  that 
they  might  be  inftmned  what  their  situa- 
tkm  really  was  t  ibat  they  tnighl  know  on 
what  conditions  they  owed  dlogiance  as 
subjects  of  the  realm.  They  requested  to 
know  whether  ibeir  interests  were  not  to 
be  protected,  and  their  saflsty  ensured,  In 
the  snoie  manner  as  if  they  were  menibers 
of  any  other  religion.  If  be  were  asked, 
whether  he  wonld,  in  another  season, 
originate  any  bill  to  remote  the  doubts  to 
which  he  had  aUnded,  heshoidd  say,  that, 
looking  to  the  necessity  of  reliering  those 
persons  from  the  practical  grievances  of 
which  they  had  to  complain,  and  more  pBt* 
ticularly  from  those  they  experienced  under 
the  marriage  act,  and  to  the  necessity  also 
of  reliering  the  Church  of  England  from 
a  disagreetSile  duty— looking,  hkewtse,  to 
the  disposition  of  parfiafnent,  if  not  to  pass 
a  law  in  the  same  form  as  the  bill  of  the 
present  session,  yet  one  whidi  might  ac- 
complish the  same  object,  be  should  be 
disposed,  on  the  patt  of  the  petitionee, 
to  accept  the  pamig  of  audi  an  act  as 
an  assurance  of  the  rettiotal  of  those 
doubts* 

Hie  Lmrd  CkaHoHar  said,  that  if  the 
law  turned  out  to  be  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be,  he  wotdd  rather  pass  a  law  for  the 
benefit  of  those  peraoiis  tban  otherwise* 
When  the  question  of  what  the  law  was, 
came  to  be  regulartv  discussed,  be  would 
state  the  groimds  of  bis  opinion  respect* 
ingtt. 

Lord  HaUanddbwrvtit  tfaat  the  leartt^ 
ed  lord  seemed  to  have  iWgottan  that  he 
liad  alroady  twice  spoken  upon  ihb  sub- 

Sct  hi  the  coune  of  the  pMent  session, 
e  woM  not  ventoi^  to  sav,  that  the 
learned  lofd  had  stated  what  the  htw  waa  ^ 
tmt  he  had  stated,  that  It  was  anch  aa 
onght  to  induce  Ae  Rotisa  to  pausa 
beRM  they  naMed  m  wit  fbt  the 
reKef  of  the  t&fMrtafii  x>h  tbo  tabjeci  of 
maniage.  The  petfttotteni  had  taken  the 
only  manhr  towte  whkh  they  touM 
adopt )  and  if  the  teamed  lord  had  follow* 
ed  the  same  example,  be  would  hav6 
stated  what  fttHf  was  the  htw,  and  not 
left  it  to  be  tinderetood  that  ha  sdll  be- 
lieted  them  liabte  to  be  punitiiad  under 
tha  coi&tnon  law.    Thia  waa  a  tubjeci 


whidi  oallad  fbr  faiquiry,  aa  ft  ihtoWed 
the  inteiMts  of  tiiat  great  portion  of  the 
commitaiQr  which  consisted  of  Dissenters  i 
fbr  the  doubts  thrown  out  did  not  aflPect 
the  Unitarians  alone,  but  erery  description 
of  persons  who  did  not  belong  to  the  es- 
tabiisbed  church.  It  appeared,  ihmi  the 
ophriort  Of  chief  justice  Poster  and  lord 
Mansfletd^'Hitt  opmion  to  which  Black* 
stone  seemed  to  assent^that  the  wholo 
dissenting  body  in  thfo  comitry  exbted 
by  sufenmce«^hat  they  were  all  liable 
to  be  indicted---^at  their  lostftutiond,  for 
the  purposes  of  charity  or  education,  all 
stood  on  a  sandy  foundation,  and  might 
be  swept  awav  by  a  process  at  law.  How« 
eter,  oh  the  late  discussion  of  the  Catho- 
lic question,  those  who  anprOTcd  most  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  law,  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  niany  kind  escptessions  to* 
wards  the  Dissenters.  These  persons  were 
then  called  *«our  Protestant  brethren/* 
in  the  same  way  as  Hotspur  bad  been 
called «« Oeade  Harry  Percy/'  and  •<  kind 
cousin.**  He  durst  not  follow  up  the 
quotaiioti and  say  •'the  deril  take  such 
cozeners/*  But,  the  spirit  of  khidnesa 
with  which  the  Dissenters  were  to  be 
treated,  was  plainly  shown  a  fewdaysafter. 
when  a  part  of  that  body  came  forward 
to  ask  of  parliament  a  small  boon,  whidi 
nttny  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  dim-ch,  to 
their  honour,  declared  was  not  merely  a 
botm  to  the  petlttoners,  but  to  the  clergy 
of  the  establnhment  also.  As  soou  as 
the  bill  came  to  be  discussed,  up  jumned 
a  penon  and  said,  ^Who  are  your  I 
hate  found  out  an  act  of  parliament  which 
prodaims  jrpu  to  be  guilty  of  a  detestable 
crime."  This  supposed  anpllcaticn  of  the 
law  to  Unitarians  was  rounded  oB  the 
maxim ;  1st,  that  Christiam'tv  h  part  and 
parcel  of  the  law  of  Eoglandf ;  and  next, 
that  to  deny  the  Trinity  is  to  deny  Chris- 
tianity. As  to  the  first  of  these  noints,  he 
could  not  help  being  surnrisea  to  find 
Upon  what  ftletider  grounds  it  waatbooded. 
what  W8«  the  tseaning  of  thfa  nndtitn  i 
If  h>rd  Rayarond  and  juttfee  Holt  lai^ 
that  Chrisnanitjr  Was  part  and  oaroel  of 
the  law  of  the  hnd|  and  if  lord  MansfieM 
iAdf  ill  hmgui^  more  pretrfse,  that  re- 
vealed religion  waa  not  to  be  renle^  and 
tfaat  to  tern  it  was  punhhabloi  it  followed 
that  if  diese  phrases  were  legal  terms, 
diey  tnust  hate  a  legal  meanfaig  attadiea 
to  them.  Was  it  the  holy  scriptures 
which  constituted  the  ChristTanfty  which 
I  waa  aaid  to  be  part  and  nardet  of  the  kw  ? 
If  80,  then  no  penma  who  built  thek  Atfi h 
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oa  thqg^  Bcriptures  could  beYaidtodeny 
Christianity.  But,  perhaps  the  Chris- 
tianity meant  was  that  which  existed  at 
the  time  to  which  the  origin  of  this  law 
maxim  referred.  If  so,  their  lordships 
were  placed  in  a  curious  dilemma;  for 
they  ought  now  to  believe  in  that  transub- 
stantiation,  which  everv  person  was  called 
upon  to  abjure  bi^fore  he  could  sit  in  that 
House.  He  wished  the  House  to  see  the 
consequences  of  extending  the  application 
of  this  maxim.  He  reminded  their  lord- 
ships  of  the  important  decision  in  the  re* 
markable  case  of  Mr.  Evans,  who»  being 
fined  for  not  accepting  an  office,  refused 
to  pay  the  fine,  on  the  ground  that  be,  in 
takmg  office,  would  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  church  of  England,  which  as 
a  Dissenter,  he  would  not  do.  He  was 
answered,  that  his  very  non-conformity 
was  itself  a  crime,  and  therefore  could 
«ffi)rd  no  ground  for  his  not  paying  the 
fine.  Af^er  the  cause  had  gone  through 
the  courts  l>elow,  it  came,  by  appeal  be- 
fore their  lordships,  iind  the  House  de- 
cided, that  Mr.  Evans  was  not  obliged  to 
pay  the  fine.  The  ground  of  this  deci- 
sion was,  that  the  Toleration  act  gave  a 
right  of  protection  to  all  Dissenters. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  late  act  relative 
to  Unitarians,  tl^ose  persons  stood  in  the 
same  situation  as  all  other  Protestant 
Dissenters ;  and  if  the  Toleration  act  did 
not  protect  them,  it  afforded  no  security 
to  any  members  of  any  sect  whatever. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  had  given 
no  opinion  of  his  awn  on  the  subject  of 
the  law  as  it  appl^d  to  the  Unitarians. 
He  had  merely  stated  what  had  actually 
passed  in  the  courts  of  law  in  West- 
minster-ball. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Tuesday^  July  5. 

Conduct  of  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set AT  THE  Cape  or  Good  Hope— Pe- 
tition of  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett.]  Mr. 
Brougham  presented  the  following  peti« 
tioQ  from  Mr.  Bishop  Burnett,  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  contents  of 
the  petiliOD  were  as  follows : — 

'<  That  your  petitioner  having  pre- 
sented sundry  grievances  to  your  hon- 
ourable House,  mculpating  the, conduct 
of  his  excellracy  the  governor  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  that  his  excel- 
lency'a  return  to  this  country  tp  repel 
your  petitigoer's  charges  at  the  nej^t  ses- 


sion of  parliainent  appearing  to  be  the 
probable  consequences*  of  the  discussion 
thereon,  your  petitioner  humbly  submits 
to  your  honourable  House,  that  he  should,, 
in  justice,  be  permitted  to  avail  himself 
of  the  interval  in  collecting  his  evidenca 
at  the  Cape  for  substantiating  the  accusa- 
tions he  has  advanced. 
.  <<  Your  petitioner,  well  aware  that  io 
promoting  this  inquiry,  he  is  opposing 
himself  to  the  concentrated  force  of  a 
gigantic  power,  has  no  security  but  in  the 
justice  and  sympathy  of  your  honourable 
House ;  and  as  he  has  no  hesitation  ia 
declaring,  that  with  the  collection  of  his 
evidence,  thus  facilitated,  he  cannot 
only  prove  the  charges  ahready  adduced, 
but  others  also  of  equal  magnitude,  he 
trusts  that  your  honourable  Hpuse.  in  ita 
paramount  disposition  to  further  the  first 
end  of  its  high  calling,  will  perceive,  the 
necessity  of  allowing  your  petitioner,  the 
accuser,  to  approach  the  bar  of  your  hon- 
ourable House  upon  equal  terms  witl^ 
lord  Charles  Somerset,  the  accused. 

<<  Your  petitioner  b^  further  to  pre- 
sent, that  as  the  unwarrantable  violence  of 
hisdeportation  from  the  Cape  was  a  vii^tual 
inhibition  to  the  security  of  evidence  of 
any  kind,  even  to  the  proof  of  his  banish- 
ment, your  honourable  House  will  noti 
permit  your  petitioner  to  appear  before 
It  disqualified  by  injustice  to  bring  home 
charges  of  oppression  and  persecution. 

<*  Your  petitioner's  private  affairs— >if 
he  ,  may  presume  to  offer  so  inconse^ 
quentiai  a  motive  for  consideration  to 
your  honourable  House — imperatively  de« 
mand  his  presence  at  the  Cape,  appellant, 
as  he  is,  in  nine  causes  before  the  full 
Court  of  Justice,  each  involving  Ycry  Im- 
portant issues  to  himself  and  his  brother 
colonists,  and  the  fiat  of  his  competence 
or  beggary  hanging  upon  their  decision.  , 

**  Your  .  petitioner  respectfully  adds, 
that  he  should  have  manifested  less  zeal 
in  vindication  of  his  violated  rights  as  a 
British  subject,  as  a  man,  and  as  a  gentle- 
man, but  for  an  impeachment  of  his  yerar 
city,  and  a  direct  charge  of  conspiracj 
brought  against  him  by  the  under  secrse 
tary  of  state  for  the  Colonial  dqpartment. 
Your  petitioner  is  from  hence  solemnly 
determined  to  prove  his  charses  to  thie 
world,  even  should  his  excelloicy  lord 
Charles ,  Somerset  not  avail  himself  of 
the  permission  to  return,  granted  by  Jiis 
majesty's  government,  contrary  to  a  most 
affirpqting  implication  of  earl  Bathorat, 
that  your  petitioner's  impprtunity  to  the 
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colonial   department  resulted   from    Ms. 
apprehension  of  strict  inTestigation  into 
his  complaints. 

**  Your  petitioner  therefore  prays,  that 
jour  honourable  House  will,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  premises,  adopt  such  roea« 
sures  for  his  immediate  return  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hop6  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion  implies,  and  the  wisdom 
of  your  honourable  House  may  deem 
proper;  and  your  petitioner  will  ever 
pray.  ( Signed  )  B.  Burnett." 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  this  petition 
contained  grave  charges,  and  he  wished 
to  know  whether  there  would  be  any 
fiicilities  afibrded  by  government  to  the 
petitioner  to  return  to  tlie  Cape,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate them? 

Mr.  Canning  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive 
upon  what  ground  government  could  be 
called  upon  to  assist  with  money  every 
person  who  chose  to  prefer  complaints 
against  public  functionaries  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  misunderstood  his  object.  *  Mr« 
Burnett  had  been  banished  from  the  Cape 
by  lord  C.  Somerset ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  return  to  obtain  evi- 
dence in  support  of  his  petition.  Would 
he  be  permitted  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  said,  it  was  not  at 
all  essential  to  the  case  of  this  petitioner 
that  he  should  go  to  the  Cape  for  evi- 
dence. At  least,  hitherto  it  had  not  been 
shown  that  such  evidence  was  necessary. 
When  it  had,  then  would  be  the  time  for 
entertaining  the  question  of  permitting 
him  to  return.  Every  statement  which 
he  had  hitherto  made,  had  turned  out  to 
be  unfounded. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

South  America.]  Mr.  Secretary 
Canning  said,  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House,  in  order  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions which  had  been  put,  on  a  preced- 
ing evening,  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Taunton  (Mr.  Baring),  whom  he  did  not 
now  see  in  his  place.  The  hon.  member  had 
remarked,  that  an  individual  of  great  re- 
spectability, accredited  to  this  country  by 
the  state  of  Buenos  Ayres,  had  not  been 
presented  at  the  last  levee ;  and,  from  that 
fact,  the  hon.  member  had  inferred,  that 
some  interference  had  been  used  by  foreign 
powers  to  prevent  that  gentleman's  bein^ 
so  receivea.  This  suggestion  he  desired 
to  say  was  wholly  void  of  foundation.  ,  No 
attempt  had  been  made  on  the  part  of 


any  foreign  state  to  regulatei  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  conduct  of  this 
country  towards  any  of  the  states  of  South 
America ;  nor,  if  such  an  attempt  had  been 
made,  could  there  have  been  the  least 
chance  of  its  beine  successfbl.  The  rea- 
son why  the  individual  in  question  had  not 
been  presented,  was,  that  although  he  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  pleni|;K>tentiary,  hehad 
no  regular  credentials.  The  state  of 
Boenos  Ayres  had  sent  this  gentleman  m 
paper  appointing  him  nmuster  plenipoten- 
tiary to  this  country,  but  making  htm 
minister  plenipotentiary  also  to  France; 
and  he  did  think  that  England  was  not 
stickling  too  much  upon  ceremony  in  say- 
ing that  she  must  have  an  entire  minister 
to  herself.  It  had  benn  suggested,  in  some 
quarters,  that  these  states,  whidh  were  as 
new  powers  in  the  division  of  the  world, 
might  well  be  placed,  in  some  points,  upon 
a  more  free  footing  than  the  older  ones. 
In  this  view,  he  by  no  means  agreed.  He 
thought  it  was  sufficient  that  they  were 
fully  and  regularly  brought  into  the  com- 
munity of  natio«is ;  and,  as  far  as  his  ad- 
vice went,  the  same  full  observance  of  all 
forms  and  arrangements  should  be  required 
from  them,  as  from  the  oldest,  best  se- 
cured, or  most  despotic  governments  ex- 
isting. The  paper  which  this  gentleman 
produced  might  be  sufficient  between  his 
government  and  himself;  but  it  was  not 
sufficient  between  his  government  and  this 
country;  nor  could  he  be  properly admit- 
ed  into  the  condition  of  a  minister  with- 
out producing  the  formal  and  usual  cre- 
dentials. There  was  another  pomt,  upon 
which  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words.  It 
so  happened,  that  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  year,  the  state  or  Buenoa 
Ayres  had  appointed  a  British  subject,  a 
gentleman  wno  was  a  partner  in  a,  con- 
siderable mercantile  house  in  this  country, 
its  consuUffeneral  for  England.  In  that 
capacity  the  individual  alluded  to  had 
called  upon  him,  and,  tendering  his  com- 
mission, had  proposed  to  enter  with  him 
into  the  discussion  of  highly  material  po- 
litical transactions.  Now,  under  such 
drcumstances,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
decidedly  refusing  to  listen  to  that  gentle- 
man; andhebad,moreoyer,  refused  even  to 
see  him  a  second  time.  He  had  taken  that 
course,  in  the  first  place,  because  the  ap- 
pointment in  question  had  not  been  regu- 
lar;  but  he  had  fi^t  another  olnectioo«  of 
still  greater  impwance.  In  ail  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  these  new  states^— 
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tJm^  M  him  a  gmtt  imi  more  oC  oom- 
««rcial  an4  of  •pe€ubtiv«ii  Ann  ofpoUti- 
dd  'Miu»l  inMMMtiaai  And  wboerer 
contidefod  whtii  bad  bieo  the  fluctuation 
of  yarioua  pcoject*  willii0  tli«  lait  year  io 
tbif  cPOBtry^  vould  fa^  ttiat  it  wm  oaly 
Uking  a  pro|^  procautioa,  whm  ka  had 
Mpraiied  a  dwra  that  tha  9mm  of 
Aiaarica,  gaMralljr,  would  aot  appoint 
Britiah  n^chMMa  io  this  couaiiy  to  be 
ftbeir  aooMita.  Upon  tha  lama  priocipla» 
I19  bad  writtaa  to  his  Majas^  Charg^ 
d'Affiuxai  at  Bimios  Ayrasi  and  to  tha 
vasidaat  mioistfrs  a^  oiher  pbces»  nf 
quasUag  thalb  such  ooauoatioQa  might  aot 
Uke  plaoa  lA  futuro.  Ha  ba^  mocaovav^ 
mittfii  to  tha  officars  of  this  couDtfjp  afw 
poiatfd  ill  AmariGat  asoatallyy  dasiriag 
that  tha^  would  not  aogiiie  ia  coauardai 
frsntsmans  i  and  ha  nad  vamovad  any 
whom  ha  thought  ta  hafo  doaa  to  io 
despitf  of  thaJt  prohibiiioa^ 

HOU8B  OF  LORDS. 

Taa  KxNo'a  Srsacn  at  xsa  Citoaa 
#^  TBa  Sassiotf.j  After  the  royal 
naMDt  had  been  given  to  suodnr  hOIs,  the 
SaaMoa  was  put  an  end  to,  br  Conioissioii* 
Upon  which  occasion*  the  Lord  Chaocfil- 
lordaliYered  thefidlowiog  speaah: 

MMy  Laada  and  Oeatlsase% 
«The  bosbeta  of  the  Sosdow  bahg 
now  brought  to  a  oandusioni  we  are  com- 
iModed  by  bis  Mojesty  to  express  tbe 
great  satisTactioa  whjah  he  faeUio  ialaas<- 
iag  yo«  froBs  ya«r  labosioaa  attandanaa 
la  PafHameaC 

«  His  Mqesty  rel^ima  you  his  warmest 
edcooifledgemeots  fbr  the  zeal  and  as- 
siduity with  which  you  have  prosecuted 
Iba  iaviirias  into  U^e  stata  i(  Irebttdt 
which  he  raoaoMPeaded  Io  yo«  at  ibe 
apaobig  of  the  Bosiion. 

**  It  M  a  pafticvKaP  gratfncalieit  to  bis 
9f igasitf  »thst  the  trsoquilllty  and  improfed 

aaadiUaa  of  that  part  of  tha  United  Kiag* 
dam  baaa  readeaad  Ibe  aalraiiwiiiwuy 
pew«ra  wMi  wWah  yoq  bad  ianaitad  his 
MnestTna  longer  neeessary  *of  wie  p^ibne 

saffety« 

<<£[ia  tt^saty  is  happy  to  ha  aUa  to 
tanaiiaaa  la  yaa,  itM  ha  laaaNaa  fraai 
aMFosaign  Powerslhaslraagssi 


of  their  fti«ndl|y  disposirion  tawarda  thw 
coontiy.  and  af  their  darira  la  amialaia 
the  general  peace. 

^  WVl9  his  Majesty  tagiwU  the  con* 
tinuance  of  the  war  in  the  East  Indies 
with  the  Burmese  government,  be  trusts 
that  the  gallant  eaertkins  of  the  Britidi 
aad  native  faross  amplayad  ia  aparatiaM 
Mi  the  aaamy*a  terrilaty  aMy  lead  to  a 
•peedy  and  satislaclory  terminatiQn  •fche 
contest. 

«*  Gentleaien  of  tha  Hoqsaof  Coaissoasi 
^We  have  it  ia  caonnpd  iioaa  bii 
Majastytotbaakyao  fbrtha  Sapplias  whiah 
you  hs¥e  granted  to  bbn  t^  the  aerriae 
of  the  present  year,  and  at  the  same  tioK 
to  express  the  satiifactkNi  which  bw  da- 
rives  from  the  rednctioa  yon  have  Ihoad 
itpraotioaUaiaaiakaiatbe  baatbaaa  af 


''My  Lor^  and  Qentlemen^ 
^  Hii  Msjesty  has  iximmanded  os  ta 
asmra  yoot  that  ha  is  bi^^y  smsible  af 
the  adsaatages  whicb  maat  raault  frem 
the  msaswras  yea  hava  adopted  in  the 
coarse  of  thfa  aession,  for  extendiiig  the 
Gpovoerce  of  his  subjects  by  th«  reoseval 
of  uaoacessary  and  inconvenient  raafk* 
tieas^  andfinmilie beneficM  falsTatia^ 
whiah  yon  have  deemed  it  expadinBt  ta 
iairedijMe  into  the  ooloiiial  systam  af  Aii 
country. 

«  These  measures,  bis  Majesty  ia  per- 
suaded, will  eviace  to  his  snbjecta  ia 
those  dutant  possessions,  the  aohcitnda 
with  which  ParliawenS  watches  ever  their 
welfare :  they  tend  to  cement  and  consoli- 
date the  interests  of  the  ooloniea  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  and  hia  Mi^ 
jailer  confidently  tmits  that  they  willcQi^ 
tsibttta  ta  prosaote  that  genesal  and  in* 
eraaiiBg  praaparityv  on  which  hia  linjmty 
had  the  bnppineas  of  eangraluhitn^  yen 
on  the  openbg  of  the  present  Bsaslon,  nd 
«hidi»  by  the  blessing  of  Provideocs^ 
Qoatinase  ta  paruda  av«7  pact  of  his 


After  vhicb,  tha  I>id  Chanoanarpio» 
M«Nad  tha  Paritamant  to  the  VAl  af 
Aagqit»  t> 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNtS, 

FOR  THE  YBAR  ENDED  5tb  JANUARY,  1825. 


CLASS. 

L«. 

•  -»  PuMio  hmnM. 

II.  -  . 

k  -  Public  ExtBNDiTURs. 

III.  .  . 

*  -  Consolidated  Fund. 

IV... 

i  •  PuBUcr  FuNdbd  Dbbt. 

v.- . 

«  -*  Unmmdbd  Dbbt. 

VI.  - . 

-  -  Dispobition  0P  Gbants. 

VII.  .  - 

VIII.  . . 

*  -  Tradb  and  Nayioation. 

VOL.  XOh—j^ifendix. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  1.^-^An  Aocoimt  of  the  Obdimabt  Rbysnubs  and  Extbaoboinabt  Rssmjim, 

Ibmlasd,  for  the  Tor 


HBAn  Of  icnvui. 


Ot^inttfi  iUbeuttfi. 


Customs  • 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes,  under  the  Bianagement  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes 

PostOffice   

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four 
Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  QoacheB,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Crown  Lands • 

SmaU  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venue     

Lottery;  Surplus  Produce  after  Payment  of 
Priies   

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 


15,401,158  10  7i 

30,779,303  13  Si 

7,672,411    0  9i 

5,388,197    8  Oi 

3,255,239  15  7} 


Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


e2,150,5M  13  101 


W^  litemurcea. 


Amount  of  Savings  on  the  Third  Class  of  (he 
Civil  List 

Money  brought  from  the  Civil  List  on  account 
of  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 

Money  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Oennany, 
per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3    

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company^ 
on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions  &c.  of 
his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  In- 
dies, per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c  71    

Prom  the  Commisnoners  for  the  Issue  of  Ex- 
chequer Bills,  per  Act  57  Geo.  3,  o.  34,  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Poor 

Money  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and 
Military  Pensions   

From  several  County  Treasurers,  and  others  in 
Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury,  for  improving  Btist  Roads,  for 
building  Gaols,  for  the  Police,  for  Public 
Works,  employment  of  the  Poor,  &c   

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Ac- 
countants, and  other  Monies  pdd  to  the 
Public 


Totals  of  the  PuUic  Inoome  of  the  United 
KiDgdom  ••••••««««,, «, ••••! 


CtOIS  BICEIPr. 


62,534  5  U 

67,837  14  8 

282,126  0  8 

9,869  2  1 

252,213  2  6 

39,888  8  4 

9,748  11  Oi 


Obcooiiti,  I 
•ad  BoaatlM  ol  tte 
aMan  of  DravbtckiW  *«• 


d. 


1,937,125 

2,338,365 

246,005 

6,857 


8    6113,554,083 

8  2ir 

4  Hi 


0    81 
6    8^ 


7,827  5  2 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

dO,000  0  0 

125,273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 

160,901  9  5i 

411,949  19  10} 


69,310,912    4    1 


4,614,761    9    t||57i5S5,7tf  4  i 

7,827  a 
1.100  0  0 

1,733,833  «  8 

60,000  H 

125,273  9  « 
^660,000  •  ^ 

160,001  9  ^ 
411,M01M«I 


4,614,761    9    1|  64,600,150  HUi 


vkUaOKTcv.il 
BVATMSni^li 


3,554,083  9  ll| 

(8,440,917  6  H 
7,426,406  15  i 

5,221,340  7  ^ 

2,168,851  811 


62,534  511 

67,83714  i 

282,126  0  I 

9,809  t  I 

252,213  S  S 
39,888  8  4 

9,748  11  «i 


Wliitehall,  Treasury  Chambers)  ? 
lOthMMvhIW.         i 
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C  Li\  S  S    I.—P  UBLIC    INCOME. 


Ciii 


constituting  the  PUBLIC   INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Grbat  Britain  ani' 
ended  5th  January^  1825. 


TOTAL  IlfOOMB, 

including 

BALANCn 

oatlUBdiBiMh  Jan.  1814. 

ClUrfc«orcollcetloa,Md 

other  rajrmenu 
out  of  UM  tocove,  in  iu 

PAYMBim 

into  the 
EXCELUVUL. 

BALANCES  Md  BILLS  ' 

ootMinding 
oo  Mb  Januanr,  18tS. 

TOTAL  mSCHAICE 

oftlie 

INCOMB. 

Kale  ptr  ctM 
for  wUlch  th 
GroM  KecciL. 
wMcoUcctcd. 

£.       #.    d. 

£.        $.    d. 

£.           t. 

rf. 

£       t.    d. 

£.           #.      d. 

£,i.    d 

13,932,079  19    \\ 

29,879.114  18  111 

7,887,375    7  11 

2,234,424    0    H 

1,707,764    5  lOi 

217,309  18    7i 

11,327,741    6    2{ 

26,768,039  19  11^ 

7,244,042    7    OJ 

369,914  12    94 

1,403,310  13    if 

426,023    2    3 

13,932,079  19    \\ 

29,879,114  18  ll| 

7,887,375    7  11 

9    8    € 
4    5    8 
2  16    7 

5,468,218    2    2 
8,382,536  15    1 

329,704    0    5J 
655,914    9    4| 

4,922,070    3 
1,520,615    7 

101 

216,443  17  10 
206,006  18    1 

5,468,218    2    2 
2,382,536  15    1 

5  15    8 
26  12    6 

66,100    5    5 

67,852    7    6 

358.834  17    h\ 

1,433  19  10 

10,703    9    8 

246,008  11    9i 

61,374  12  10 

57,134  10    0 

966  13    4 

3,^291  12    9 
14    7  10 
111,859  12    4i 

66,100    5    5 

67,852    7    6 

358,834  17    H 

2    5    9 
15  15    6 
18    1    6 

12,437    3    Oj 

3,191  18    6 

5,189  16 

3 

4,055    8    Si 

12,437    3    Oi 

12    1    4 

252,213    2    6 
39,888    8    4 

7,006  13    3 

245.206    9 
39,888    8 

3 

4 

... 

252.213    2    6 
39,888    8    4 

0  15  10 

9,748  11    0| 

. 

9,748  11 

Oi 

- 

9,748  11    Oj 

- 

60,356,399  18    6 

5.413,461     7    5i 

52,202,018    5 

10 

2,740,920    5    3 

60,356,399  18    6 

6    7    8 

7,827    5    2 

. 

7,827    5 

2 

.        «        • 

7,827    5    2 

_ 

1,100    0    0 

- 

1,100    0 

0 

. 

1,100    0    0 

— 

1,733,333    6    8 

- 

1,733,333    6 

8 

"  •    " 

1,733,333    6    8 

— 

60,000    0    0 

•        «        «i 

60.000    0 

0 

. 

60,000    0    0 

— 

125,273    9    0 

. 

125.273    9 

0 

- 

125,273    9    0 

— 

4,660,000    0    0 

-        -        - 

4,660,000    0 

0 

- 

4,660,000    0    0 

— 

160,091     9    b\ 

- 

160,901    9 

5i 

. 

160,901    9    5> 

— 

411,949  10  lOJ 

. 

411,949  19  10} 

- 

411,949  19  lOi 

— 

67!516'785    8    8 

5,413,461    7    5i 

59,362,403  16 

Oi 

2,740,920    5    3 

37,516,785    8    8^ 

— 

J,  C.  HBRRIBS. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS; 


No.  n. — ^An  Account  of  the  Obdikaby  RBVBNUBa  wfid  E^^nuoBDiNjjur 

the  Year  ended 


HtADS  OP  EKTBinS. 


9c^miV9  lUbeini(0. 


Customs 

Kzciae........««.^..... «..,.., 

Stamps    ..«••.«..,, • .  • 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes «••. 

P*st  Office .....•....* 

One  Shillini  in  the  Pouncly  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four 
Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Peisions 

Haclcfiey  Cqachesi  and  Hmrkers  and  Pedlars. 

Crown  Lan(|B 

&daU  Braqphes  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Re- 
venue  , 

Lottery,  Surplus  Produce  after  Payment  of  Prizes 

Surplus  Fe6s  of  Regulated  Public  Office^  • . 


13,643,538    7  11} 

28,813.183  17    9^ 

7>15d,508    0    O} 

5,228,197    8    0^ 
2,055,636  17    H 


ToTii^  of  Ordinary  Refeauet 


57,610,523    5    1 


Amount  of' Savings  on  the  t|ird  Class  of  the 
CirH  Lis1|, 


Monev  brocight  from  the  Civil  List,  on  Account 
of  the  Clf  rk  of  the  Hanaper 

Money  reca'ved  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  raised 
for  the  ^'rvice  of  the  Empieror  of  Germany, 
per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3   

Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company 
on  Account  of  retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of 
his  Majeflity's  Forces  serving  In  the  East  Indies, 
per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 

From  the  Qommissioners  for  the  Issue  of  Exche 
quer  Bil|s,  per  Act  57  Geo^  3,  c.  34,  for  the 
Employn^nt  of  the  Poor  

Money  received  from  the  Trustees  of  Nai^  and 
Mttttary  Pensions 

Imprest  Annies  repaid  to  s«ndrv  Pul»lic  Ac- 
countant%  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


ToTiLs  of  the  WfoMtc 
Britain    •••••••••m 


of  Great 


ctoss  RBCEtrr. 


62,534    5  11 

67,837  14    8 

283,^26    0    8 

9,809    2     L 

252,213    2    6 

39,888    a    4 


7,827  5  2 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

125,273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 

20^25  18  Oi 


H400^83    3  Ui 


ywH,  Ai— IMII^ 


tad  BmdUm  of  Um 
:of-      -     - 


£' 


d. 


1,703,852    6    4 
2,324,155    1  \\ 
238,913  15  5} 

6,857    0    8| 
66,717    a   0 


11,939,676    1    7 
26,489^098  U 
6,91MM    4 


5,221,340    7    3} 
1^988,91^    a    \\ 


62,534    5  11 

67,837  14    8 

282,120    O     8 

9^868    %    1 

252,213    2    6 

38,»88    8    4 


4,,34^49fi  13    H^WVm  11    7| 


4,344,495  la    5i 


7,827 
1,100 


5    f 

0    0 


1,733,333    6    8 


60,000    d    0 


125,273 
^660,00a 


8    0 
•    t 


202395  18    H 


9Qjm99a  10    ft 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambeim,  > 
28Ui  FWBtwy  1M>  $ 
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CLASS   I^PUBLIC    INCOME. 


C^ 


Rbsooboss,  constitutiiig  the  PUBLIC .  INCOME  of  Great  BaiTAm,  for 
5tii  JiMnarr,  IMS. 


TOTAL  INCOlll, 
iaclodiM 

dwriMofcoIkctloaaad 
other  PajnneMs 

PAYICIHTS 

into  the 
UCHfiQDEB. 

BALANCES  Ud  BILU 
00  6ChJUiaU7»ltt5. 

TOTAL  DOCUAICC 

of  the 

UfCOME. 

Ktt«  per  ceaL 
for  which  the 
GroM  Receipt 

.f.           «• 

d. 

£.       #.    d. 

£.          #.      d. 

£.       #.    rf. 

£.          #.     d. 

£.    #.  d. 

12,280,252  16    2f 

27,844,088  18  10^ 

7^251,462    1     1 

1,715,058    1    7\ 

1,400,928    9    7i 

180,087  13    li 

10,239.741  19    1{ 

25,113,283    5    7 

6,753,097    0    4 

325,452  15    5} 

1,329,877    3    84 

318,277    7    7 

12,280,252  16    2{ 

27,844,088  18  10{ 

7,251,462    1     1 

8     0     5 

3  16    0 
2  10    4 

Jf,468,218    2 
9,(57,228    8 

2 
2 

329,704    •    5J 
550,139    4  11 

4,929/)70    3  I0| 
1,444,000    0    0^ 

216yU3  17  10 
163,088  17    3 

.5,468,218  .2  .2 
.2,157,228    2    2 

.5  u  a 

24    7  10 

66,100    5 

67,852    T 

358,834  17 

5 
6 

1,433  19  10 

10,708    9    8 

246,068  11    9} 

61,374  12  10 

57,134  10    0 

966  13    4 

3,291  19    9 
U    7  10 
111,859  12    4i 

66,109    5    5 

67,858    7    < 

358,834  17    5 

2    5    9 

15  U    6 

18    1    7 

12,437    3 

252,213    2 

39,888    8 

4 

3,191  18    6 
7,006  13    3 

5,189  16    3 

245,206    9    3 

39,888    8    4 

1                » 

4,055    8    3i 

12,437    3    OJ 
252,213    2    6 

39,888    8    4 

12    1    4 

0  15  10 

55,798,576    4 

9 

4,444,262    2    8^ 

48,881,952  18  11^ 

2,472,361    3    1 

55J98,576    4    9 

5  12    6 

7,827    5 

2 

7,8^    5    2 

7,827    5    a 

■ 

1,100    0 

0 

. 

1,100    Q    0 

- 

UOO    0    0 

— 

1,733,883  6 

8 

-      *. 

l«733,^3a   6    8 

- 

— 

60/)0a   0 

0 

- 

60/)0O    0    0 

. 

60,jOOO    0    0 

— 

125,273    9 

0 

1 

125,273    9    0 

- 

125,273    9    0 

~ 

4»669,0Qa   0 

0 

^M69,00»    ^   0 

1     '        '        ' 

4,666^000    0   0 

- 

209,89i^ia 

01 

.        .       . 

;    909,825;  18.   Oi 

!    2O0^82&18   Oi 

^ 

62,588,936    3 

7 

4,444,262    2    ^ 

55,672,312  IT   0) 

2,477,381    3    I 

82,588,936    3    7 

— 

J.  C.  BBRRiBS. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


Na  III.— ^An  Aooouni  of  the  Obtcnabt  Rbvsnues  and  EzTBAimmMAsr 

ended  Sib 


■SAM  or  ttmrug. 


^tWiuncp  XcbtttitK* 


CuttOOM  •• •••• 

Eidte 

Stampt •... 

Taxes,  repealed  by  Act  4  Geo. 4y  c.  9   •.••.. 

PMt  Office 

Poundage  Fees,  Veils  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Ho^ital  Fees. .  • 


TeTi&  of  Ordinary  Retenues 


^H^ft  KtcfOtttces. 

From  the  Provoet  and  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
on  account  of  Advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
for  completing  tbe  North  Square  of  the  said 

College,  per  Act  54  Geo.  3,  c  167 

'On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  improving  Post  Roads  in 

Ireland,  under  Act  45  Geo.  3,  c.  43 

On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasuiy  for  building  Gaols,  under  Act 

50  Geo.  3,  c  103  

On  Account  of  Advances  made  bv  the 
Treasury,  for  Police  in  proclaimed  Dis- 
tricts, i^ider  Acts  54  Geo.  3,  c,  131,  and 

^Geo.4,  C.103 

On  Account  of  Advances  made  by  the 
Treasury  for  Public  Works  and  Em- 
ployment of  the  Poor,  under  Acts  57 
Geo.  3,  c.  34  and  184,  and  3  Geo.  4, 
c.  112,  and3Geo.4,  c84  .......'... 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Ac- 
ooontaats,  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 

ToTAu  of  the  PabliclDoome  of  Ireland  .  < 


ctosi  ticdrr. 


1,847,630    8  7} 

1,966,118  15  11 

516,903    0  9 

199,609  18  51 

9,748  11  0} 


4^40,003    8    9f 


1,107  13  10 
'    6,036    6    8i 
24»m  13    Si 

89,011  13    7) 

40,573    1  m 
809,134    1  10} 


4^910,099    0    1} 


tcptrmeati,  Drawbacks, 
Diwooau,  ac. 


£.       #.  d. 

833,873  2  8f 

14,830  6  3| 

7,091  9  6 

19,670  17  8j 


874,865  15  8^ 


874,865  15  8) 


vKUbUw  VMr.a 
dedactlsff 

■EPAmurrs,  J 


£^ 


d. 


1,614,357    0  5 

1,951,888    9  7i 

509,811  11  3 

1*79,938    O  ^ 

9,748  11  0| 


4,865,737  13    H 


1,107  13  10 

6,036    6    Si 

84,178  13    Si 

89,011  13    7f 

40,573    1  11} 
9Q9,18t    1  10| 


4,63^763    4    5} 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  > 
lOth  Mareh  1885.  i 
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CLASS    I^PUBLIC    INCOME. 


[tH 


RssouROBS/ oointitiitmg  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  lBnAi«i>>  for  the  Year 
January^  1825. 


TOTAL  INCailB 

loclodlai 

BALANCES 

ottttuadlof  5Ui  Jan.  ISS«. 


Charges  of  Colkctio«,aad 

other  Payneiitf 
oot  of  the  locoae,  ia  iCa 
Profreaa  (o  thoKxcheqner. 


BALAHCUaBd  Bli 

oatstaadlaf 
onMhJapoary.  10 


TOTAL  MKIiiaGB 

or  th« 

IVCOMB. 


■ateperoeat. 
feridtehthe 
GnMlecalpt 


•£. 


d. 


1,651^37    2  101 

3,035.026    0    Ol 

035^13    6  10 


£.       #.  rf. 

519,365  18  6 

306,835  16  3 

37,222    5  6i 


1,087,899    7    1 
1,654,756  14 
490,945    6 


£. 

44,461  17 
73,433 

107,745 


o£. 


d. 


17    3| 
9    U 

14    74 


1,651,827    2  10} 

2,035,026    0    O} 

635,913    6  10 


225,308  12  11| 
9,748  11    04 


105,775    4    5i 


76,615    7    8J 
9,7^  11    Oi 


42,918    0    9} 


225,308  12  11} 
9,748  11    01 


£.    9.  d. 

19  17    8 

11    6  11 

7    4    0 

49  12    3 


4,557,823  13    9 


969,199    4    9 


3,320,065    6  lOi 


268,559    2    1} 


4,557,823  13    9 


16    0    1 


1,107  13  10 

6,036    6    8} 

24,172  13    3| 

89,011  13    7{ 

40,573    1  111 
209,124    1  10} 


1,107  13  10 

6,036    6    8} 

24,172  13    3} 

89,011  13    3| 

40,573    1  11} 
209,124    1  10} 


1,107  13  10 

6,036    6    8} 

24,172  13    3| 

89,011  18    71 

40,573    1  11} 
209,124    1  10} 


4,927,849    5    1 


9,199    4    9 


3,690,090  18    2} 


268,559    2    1} 


4,927,849    5    1 


./.  a  HEHJHE& 


Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


Ne.  IV^-An  Afloomr  ef  tiM  TOTAL  INCOME  cf  Aft  BwrnmofGoaM] 

R^Mtyments,  Allowances,  Disoounti,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  of  the  nature 
DITURE  oi  the  United  Kingdom^  ezchuive  rf  the  Sams  ap- 


HBAD8  or  SSfUrUE. 


QBDINAaY  UtVENUES; 


I  and  StQs  outstancUag  ofu  5th  Jantiai^  1824  •. , » 

CuitOCM  •••••«•••«••  •••«•••••«••«••«••••  •••••••••• 

Excise « •#••....«. 

Stamps    ••• •• 

Tuces  • 

PoitOfflGS , • 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpenny  Duty  on  P^ndons  and  Salaries,  and 

Fo«ir  Wiiags  ttt  tie  Pmad  on  PttMloM 

Ibckney Ooachet, aod Hamrlwrs and FaAan    •... 
Oown  taads  •...••.••...»«.... ; 

Small  Bninches  of  the  King^s  Hereditary  Revenue 


SavpUis  Pradaoe  ef  liifclery,  altet  jpayaMal  of  Lottery  Prbif  • 

Surplus  Fees  of  regulated  Riblic  Offices 


Fiiindag|9  Feta,  Mk  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and 


13,554^033   8    0] 

28,440,917  5  5\ 
7,426,405  15  Sj 
5,221,340  7  3j 
2|U6,851    8  11 

•2,184    I  II 

07.887  14    8 
M2,I86    0    8 

9^869    2    1 

39.888  8    4 
0>74ail.   0} 


Deduct  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  January  1825 . 
Total  Ordinary  Revenues    


OTHER  RESOURCES. 

The  amfunt  of  Savings  on  the  Third  Class  of  the  Civil  List 
Money  Irougbt  from  Civil  list*  on  account  of  the  Clerk  of  the 

Hanaper 

Monev  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan  laised  for  the  service 

of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3 . . . , 
By  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pen- 

dons,  Ae.  of  bis  Majei^v  Forces,  serving  in  the  East 

Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c  71 

By  the  Commissioners  for  the  issue  of  Exdiequer  Bills,  for  the 

employment  of  the  Poor,  per  Act  57  Gea  3,  c  34 

By  the  Trustees  of  Naval  and  Military  Pensions • . .  _ . 

Money  vepaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  Advances  from  the 

Consottdated  Aind,  under  various  Acts,  for  M>lic  Improve- 

menta 

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  the  Exchequer 


■ETTIBCEIPT, 
MitatedlnAccoutof 
PabUc 


M.    4, 


7,827  5  2 

1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 

60,000  0  0 

125;273  9  0 

4,660,000  0  0 

160,901  9  51 

411^49  19  10| 


2,820,634  Id    9 


57,585,765    4    Pf 


60,356,399  18    6 
9,740,920    5    3 


57,615,479  13    3 


Balances,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  the  Receivers,  &c.  on  the  5th  January  1824 
Ditto  on  the  5th  January  1825 

Balances  less  in  1825  than  in  1824 

Surplus  ftiooBe  paid hito  tbe  Bxch^er,  over  ExpcRidltiire  tiiere«ut  '.... 


Aetaia  Eaceaief  iMOflM  over  fiqiendltnfti,. 


7460,385  10    n 


64,775,865  3 

H 

2,820,634  13  9 
2,740,920  5  3 

79,714  8 
6,587,802  17 

9 

6^508,ae8r  ^ 

9 

Whitehallt  Treasmy  Chambers.  ? 
lOthMardiUM  § 
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CLASS    II^PUBLIC   EXPENDITURE. 


Cix 


TAIN  and  Ibslamb,  in  the  Year  ended  5di  Januaiy  1825,  after  deductii^  tlie 
of  Drawbacks;    together  with   an  Account  of  the   PUBLIC    EXPEN- 
plied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  period. 


PAYMSNTS  OUT  OF  THE  INCOME 

in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer : 


Chirges  oC  CoUeolion 
Other  Payments. .. .  • . , 


Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  prior  to  the 
Payments  into  the  Exchequer 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER: 

Dividends  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt,  four  Quarters  to  10th  October  1834,  exclusive  of 
5,150,059/.  18«.  W,  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills ^  •  •  • « 


S7,P79,068    7  11 
1,087,383  13    3 


Issued  to  the  Trustees  of  Military  and  Naval  Pensions,  &c.  per 

Act36eo.4,  c.  51    • 

Ditto    -    -    Bank  of  Enghmd,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c  38   •« 

Civil  List    ...    four  Quarters  to  5th  January  1835 
Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  on  Consolidated  Fund, 

four  Quarters  to  10th  October  1834  .«., 

Salaries  and  Allowances •••..  ••,. 

Officers  Courts,  of  Justice. • 

Expenses  of  the  Mint 

Bounties • • 

Miscellaneous ••...•.. 

Ditto    -    Ireland... r... * ••••• 


Army 

Navy    • 

Ordnance..... 
Miscellaneous . 


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  fiom 
them  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends •  • 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  &  134,  for  the  emplovment  of  the  Poor  .... 

Advances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works 


3,967,641  14  11{ 
1,445,819  13    6 


cf .        #.    rf. 


5,413,461    7    5| 


3,314,360    0    0 
585,740    0    0 


1,057,000    0    0 

371,644    1  ]0{ 

70,31710    6 

96,365    4  11 

14,748    7    0 

3,956  13    8 

808,982  15    3 

300,103  10    Bi 


39,066,353    1    1 
3,800,000    0    0 


7,573,036    3    71 
6,161,818    3  10 
1,407,308    3  lOi 
3,449,148  19    4| 


48,434  4  3 
319,300  0  0 
337,411    0  lOf 


TOTIL 

SurpI^  of  Income  paid  iuto  the  Exchequer,  over  Expenditore  issued 
thereont  » • 


3,731,913    3  10^ 


17,591,301    8    8} 


595,035    5    0| 


58,188,063    6    3^ 
6,587,803  17    3i 


64,775,865    3    5} 


J,  C.  HBRRIES. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUl^TS: 


No.  II — ^An  Account  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of 

the  Expenditure  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  sereral  Revenue  Dqpart- 

exdudve  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Bedemptioa 


Customs.. , 

Excise 

Stamps  , 

Taxes  under  the  management  of  the  Com 
missioners  of  Taxes^  including  Arrears  of 
Property  Tax    , 

Poiit  Office > 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpence  Duty  on  Pen- 
sions and  Salaries ;  and  Four  Shillings  in 
the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Crown  Lands. .  ,a , 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary 
Revenue 

Surplus  Produce  of  Lottery,  after  Payment 
of  Lottery  Prizes  

Surplus  Fees,  regulated  Public  Offices  .... 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties, 
Treasury  Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 


8,580,882 

36,496,882 

7,244,042 


ToTiL  Ordinary  Revenue   

The  amount  of  Savings  on-  Third  Class  of 
the  Civil  List 

Ditto  brought  from  Qivil  List,  on  account 
of  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 

Ditto  received  in  repayment  of  the  Loan 
raised  for  the  Service  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  per  Acts  35  and  37  Geo.  3. . . . 

By  the  East  India  Company  on  account  of 
retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majesty's 
Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per 
Act 4 Geo. 4,  c. 71 

By  the  Trustees  of  Militaiy  and  Naval 
Pensions,  Sec..  * , 

By  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche* 
quer  Bills  for  Public  Works    

Money  repaid  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  ad* 
vances  from  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
under  various  Acts  for  Public  Improve* 
menti 

Imprest  and  other  Monies  paid  into  the 
Exchequer ■, 


ToTAi.  paid  into  the  Exchequer  • 


Applicable  to  tht 
Coosolidaied  Fond. 


#.  d. 

13  2} 

16  6i 

7  Ot 


4,919,248 
1,520,615 


61,374 

57,134 

966 


9  8} 

7  H 


12  10 
10  0 

13  4 


5,189  16  3 

8  4 
11  Oi 


9,748 


7,827  5  2 
1,100  0  0 

1,733,333  6  8 


160,901  9  5| 
385,147  15  9 


51,224,2^    2  m 


Applleable  to  other 
rnbllc  Service!. 


2,746,858  13    0 
271,157    S    6 


2,821  14    2 


245,206    9    3 


11,327,741    6    2f 

26,768,039  19  H| 

7,244,042    7    0^ 


4,922,070    3  10} 
1,520,615    7    H 


61^4  12  lO 

57,134  10  O 

966  13  4 

5,189  16  3 

245,206    9  3 

39,888    8  4 

9,748  11  Ot 


60,000    0    0 

4,660,000    0    0 

125,273  .9    0 


26,802    4    1} 


Ucoae  paidiato 
tbtr    - 


£. 


9.      d. 


52,202,018  5  10 

7,827  5    2' 

1,100  0     0 

1,733,333  6    8 

60,000  0    0 

4,660,000  0    0 

125.273  9    0 

160,901  9    5| 
411,949  19  10} 


8,138,119  13    Of  59,362,403  16    0} 


Whitehall,  Treasury  Chambers,  > 
10th  March  .1825.  $ 
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CLASS    II^PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE. 


C« 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1825,  after  abating 
ments,  and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  period, 
of  Funded  Debt,  or  for  paying  off  Unfunded  Debt 


IXPBHUITUKC. 


Dividends,  Interest,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Funded 
Debt,  four  quarters  to  10th  October  1824,  exclusive  of 
5,150,059/.  18«.  \d.  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  the 


Reduction  of  the  National  Debt . 
Interest  on  Exchequer  QUIs , 


27,979,068    7 
1,087,283  13 


I»ued  to   the  Trustees   of  Military  and  Naval    Pensions, 

per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.5l... 
Ditto    -    -    Bank  of  England  ...    4  Geo.  ^  c.  22. . . 

Civil  List,  four  quarters  to  5th  January  1825    . .  • 


Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
on  Consolidated  Fund,  four  quarters  to  1 0th  Oct.  1824 


«.    d. 


2,2]4  260    0 
585,740    0 


1,057,000    0    0 


Salaries  and  Allowances 
'  Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice 
Expenses  of  the  Mint 
Bounties    .       .       .       . 
Miscellaneous     -       -       - 
Ditto    -    Ireland   - 

Army 

Navy 

Ordnance .^ 

Misoellaoeous 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  . 

Ditto 

Ditto 


toTAL. 


Money  paid  to  the  Bank  of  England  more  Uian  received  from 
them  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends 

By  the  Commissioneis  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act 
57  Geo,  3,  c.  34  &  124,  for  the  employment  of  the  Poor 

Advances  oat  of  the  Coiuolidated  Funa  in  Ireland,  for  Public 
Works  


371,644    1 

70,212  10 

96,265    4 

14,748    7 

2,956  13 

808,982  15 

300,102  10 


7,573,026  2 
6,161,818  3 
1,407,308  2 
2,449,148  19 


10} 

6 
11 

0 

8 

2 

n 

10 
lOi 
4i 


Rett  Expeaditorc    ^ 


£.  s.  d. 
^,066,352  1  1 
2,800,000  .0  ^ 


48,424  4 
219,200  0 
327.411  0 


2 

0 
10} 


Total 


Surplus  of  Income  paid  into  the  Exchequer  over  Expenditure  thereout 


2,721,912    3  lOi 


17,591,301    8    8{ 


2,179,565  13    8 


595,035    5    0} 


52,774,600  18    8} 
6,587,802  17    3| 


59,362,403  16    0} 


J.  a  HBRRIES. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS. 


No.  III.— An  Account  of  the  Balamcb  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remaining  in  the 

to  the  FuNDBO  or  UNFUiioao  Debt,  in  the  Ye«r  ended  5th  JanuaKy, 

or  pajing  off  the  Uafiinded  DA^  widiin  the  mtm  pcriodi  aa^ 


je.      s. 

d. 

Btltaom  in  1^  Bxeb«i«er  on  5lh  JiaairT  1824 a 

9,49l,t79  14 

H 

MONBY  RAISED 

la  1^  Y«tr  ended  5lh  Janovy  18t5,  by  (be  ereiUM  of     . 

Unfended  DeU: 

J£' 

«. 

d. 

Eiolieaiior  BUIsifMiedDer  Aot4  6eo.  4.  clOO 

5,951,800 
15,000,000 

0 

0 

Dillo        .        •        .5.--S 

0 

0 

Ditto       -       .       .5    .      -       115 

10,800,900 

0 

0 

Ditto  topay  off  ^,4  per  oent  diMeiitieoto,  5  Geo. 4»  c. 45 

5,50%000 

0 

0 

Ditto PnUio  Works       .        .       -        3Geo.4,o.86 

219.300 

0 

0 

Ditto  ChoKlMi       ....    58Geo.3,o.45 

194|600 

0 

0 

•87,758.500     0 

0 

47,179,779   14 
6,587,802  17 

H 

Sorplut  of  InooMO  paid  iato  tlie  Esobequer,  orer  Expeoditoio  tl 

lereout  •  •  •  • 

53,767,588  11 

n 

Exobeqoer  Bills  cbarg^  opon  SappUet .•••«•••• 

Dkto     w        •        .       SinliiogFandper  Aot5Geo.4,  e.45 


J$.        4.    d. 

38,986300    O    0 

5,508,000    O    0^ 


87,758,500    O    O 


Wbilflball,  Treasnry  Chambarii  I 

laFebruscyiOXl         $ 
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CLASS   n^PUBLIC    EXPENDITURE.  [iffl 


ExcHBQUBR  on  the  5th  January,  1824;   Ae  aivomt  of  Monejr  raised  hj  additions 
1825;  the  Money  iq[iplied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded, 
the  Money  remaining  in  the  Exchequer  on  the  5th  January,  1825. 


APPUBD  BY 
The  Coaaiiiioiiert  for  1^  Redaotioi  of  the  Nfttiuoal  Debt, 
iatbeBedeBpUoiiofPeBMIDebl.  . 

£.        «.    d. 

Sinking  Full  01  RedeeoMd  Ponded  DeU 5,000,000    0    0 

I    .    -    -    .    DiU«> ; 150,069  18    1 


Bank  of  Boflaad  to  pej  oif  £A  per  ^eet  duMelieato 
Applied  towarvb  Redeaplioa ofFeaded  Debt    


FUNDED  DEBT 
Iteoed  to  the  ^jmultn  of  Exoheqner  BilU  to  pej  off  Uofuided  Debt 


BejABoeeinthe  Bxeheqoer  at  5th  January  1825. 


£'       *.    d. 


5}l50/)59  18    1 
5,50S|OdO    0    0 


10,652,059  18    1 


33,563,000    0    0 


44,215,039  18    1 
9,55932  13    6| 


53,767,582  11    ff 


^.  C.  MUUUMS. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


No.  L— An  Account  of  the  Inoomb  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  arising  in  the 

1825;  and  also  of  t^e  Actual  Payments  on  account 


The  Total  Income  Appficable  to  the  Cunsolidaled  Fund 


51.S24,?84    t  m 


Whitehall,  TroMor^  Chamben,  lit  Pebnury  I8f5. 


No.  II.— An  Account  of  the  Monby  applicable  to  the  Pajhnent  of  the  CHABOb  of  the 

1825^  and  of  the  several  Charobs  which  have  become  due  thereon, 

charged  upon  the  said  Fund^  at  the  commence- 


IiooBie  arbing  id  Greet  BrHajD . 


leooMe  erUiaf  in  Ireland • • 

Add  the  Sam  paid  oat  of  the  Consolidated  Fnnd  in  Ireland, 
towardi  the  Sappliee,  in  the  Qnarter  ended  5tfa  Jannarj 
18t4   .-. 


Deduct  the  ^on  paid  out  of  the  CV>nfolidated  Fond,  to- 
wards the  Snpplies,  in  the  Quarter  ended  5th  January 
18«5 


£.        9.    d, 
3,690,090  18     2| 

383,342    S    ^ 


3,973,433    0    9^ 
254,356  14    0^ 


Total  Son  applicable,  to  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fmd,  in  the  Year  ended 

5th  Jannary  1885 

Exch«|ner  Bills  to  be  issued  to  conpleto  the  pajuMUt  of  the  Charge,  to  5th  January 


47,534,193     4    9 


3^719,076    6     9 


5i;Ui3,269  11     6 
1,550,031    5     6) 


52,803^300  17     0^ 


Whitehall,  Treaiurj  Chaaberr,  Ist  FebirM^y  18i5. 
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CLASS    III— CONSOLIDATE.D    FUND. 


C" 


United  Kingdom  of  Grbat  Bbitain  and  Iabland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January, 
of  the  CoNsojLiDATBD  FuMO  Within  the  same  period. 


HBADS  OF  PAYMENT. 


Dindendt,  Interest,  Sinking  Fund,  and  ManageMent  of  the  Pablic  Foqded  Debt» 
4  Qnartert  to  lOtb  October  18S4    

Interest  on  Exobeqaer  Bills  issoed  upon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fand 

Troitees  for  Ka^al  and  Military  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4»  o.  51 •  •  • 

Bank  of  England        ....     per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22 

Civil  List,  4  Quarters  to  5th  Janaarj  1825    ^ 

Pensions  charged  bj  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond,  4  Qoarters  to 
lOlh  October  1824 

Salaries  and  Allowances        .-.-•do.  ...• 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice      .        .        .        -        .    do.        .... 

Expenies  of  the  Mint        ......do.  •         ... 

Bounties  .....  do.  .  -  • 

Mifoellaneous  .....     do.  .  •  . 

Do.    -     -     Ireland  ...  do.  .  .  . 

Adf  ances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  in  Ireland,  for  Public  Works  


SasPLus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  . 


33,139,128 

1,267 

9,214,260 

585,740 

1,057,000 

371,644 

70,212 

96,265 

14.748 

«,956 

808.982 

300,102 

327,411 


6  0 
16  8 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  10{ 
10    6 

4  11 

7  0 
13  8 
15  2 
10    84 

0  10} 


38.979,719    7    5 
12,244364  15    6) 


51,224,284    2  11| 


J.  C.  MERRIES, 


CONSOLIDATED  FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January, 
in  the  same  Year,  including  the  Amount  of  Exohequbr  Bills 
ment  and  at  the  tennination  of  the  Year.    . 


HEADS  OF  CHARGE. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking'  Fond,  and  Management  of  the  Public  Ponded  Debt, 
4  Qoartern  to  5th  Jannary  1825     

Interest  on  Exchequer  BilU  iMSued  upon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 

Trustees  for  NaVal  and  Militarj  Pensions,  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  5 1 

Bank  of  EnicUnd        -        -        •        -     per  Act  4  Geo.  4.  c.  22 , 

Civil  List,  4  Qiiarters  to  5lh  January  1825    

Pensions  charged  hj  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  4  Quarters  to 
5th  January  1 825 , 

Salaries  and  Allowances  -  -  -  do.  - 

Officers  of  Courts  of  Justice         -  •  -         do.  -  - 

Expenses  of  the  Mint  -  -  -       '  do. 

Bounties  .  -  •  -  '  -  do.  -  -  - 

Miscellaneous  ...  .         .     do.  -  - 

Do.     -    -     Ireland  -  -  -  do.  •  -  - 

Adf  ances  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fnnd  in  Ireland,  for  Pablic  Works 

Excbeqner  Bills  issqed  to  make  good  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  to  the  5tb 
JiAuarj  1824 •  • • • 

SVRPLUS  OftboCONSOLlOATID  FuND      •••• ••••••• 


«.     d. 


33,131,051  11 

7} 

1,267  16 

8 

2,214,260    0 

0 

585,740    0 

0 

1,057,000    0 

a 

370,456    9 

H 

72,220    2 

H 

95,926    8 

6i 

14,748    7 

0 

2,936  13 

8 

930,682    2 

5 

305,749    8 

6* 

327,411    0  10{ 

39,109,470    1 

n 

1,541,928  n 

1* 

40.651,398  12 

H 

12,151,902    4 

H 

^303,300  17 

^ 

J.  a  MERRIES. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBTS  of  Gbjbat  Bsivajit 

the  Debt  created  by 


I  »ii    wfcn  m**tktt  n 


DBBT. 


GBBAf  BRITAIN. 

OldgoulhSMAoiioitMt       -      do 

New  So«lli  Sm  Amiiiitiet    -        do 

Sooth  St«  AshoiUm,  1751      -    do.     .... 

Debtdoolothf  BtakofRoglAiiddo 

Bank  AmibiIm«»  cUMled  in  1726  do. 
Cootolidaled  Annofliet  -  do. 
•        •     do. 


9,603,784    8    ( 

4^74,870    t    7 

5,lt8490    3  10 

707,600    0    0 

14,686,800    0 

1.000,000    0 

J69,768,67ft  11 

ldf,77«^9  11 


Total  at  j£^  per  oenl « 


AumiUi* 


•  at  £^  per  oeet  . 
I      •       -      do.      . 

New  XA  per  eeoi  Aoaaitiee , 

«£.5  per  oenta  1797  ud  180f 


530J96,7t9  16  11 

15,457,969  14 

74,698,t08  IS 

146)186^98  18 

997,650    t 


Great  Britain 


IN  IRBLAND. 

(in  Brili«li  Currency) 

Iiftli  Consolidated ^.S  per  cent  Annuities 
Irisli  Redooed  «£.3per  cent  Annaities . . . . 
«£^i  per  cent  Debenloret  and  Stock   . • .. 

Bedooed  Si  per  cent  Annuities 

Debt  doe  In  Ihe  Bank  of  Ireland  at  £.4  } 

per  oenl   ..••» ...••5 

New  j£A  per  cent  Annnities 

Debt  Dae  to  tke  Bank  of  Ireland  at  «£  J  > 

per  cent    ........»•...•:•.•  ) 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom. . . . 


1.    CAPITALS. 


767,636,957    4    0 


401,119  14 

995,400  0 

13,^49,448  3 

1,381,779  8 

1,^15,384  12  4 

9,957,103  11 

1,015,584  1« 


98,615,613    0    9 


796,958,570    4    9 


a.   CAPITAiS 

mttdnadlrndt 
to  (lie  CocnitoloMtv* 


J. 

CAPITAU 


<£'      #.    rf 


296,000    0    0 

146,000    0    0 

35,000    0    0 


452  10 
5,198k80S  7 
2)700,705    2 


£.        9.    d. 

3,662,784  8    6 

4,348,870  t    7 

2,982,330  t  10 

672,600  O    O 

14,68i<800  Q    O 

999,547  9    S 

111364^65,472  9    8 

3130,071,964  9    t 


8,806,861    0  11521,990,868  16    O 


233,047    0 

5,873,659    8 

52,169  18 

3,771    9 


15,284,999  14 

68,824,549    3 

146,134^229    0 

993,878  IS 


14,469,008  16    9753.167,948    7     3 


293,399  13 
366,938  19 


660,338  12    6 


401,119  14    5 

995,400     0     O 

19,956,048     8  10 

1,014,838     8  It 

1,615,384  12     4 

9,957,103  11     5 

1,015,384  12     4 


27,955,274    8     S 


15,129,347    9    3781,123,222  15    6 


Noie^THh  abote  Cokmns*  1  &  2,  show  tbe  Telds  of  Debt  far  tke  United         £.       «.     d. 
Kiafdem,   after  de4netin|^  tbe  Slock  direoted  to  be  oanoelled  hj  rarions  Acts 
or  PaittalliaM)  aildbj  redemption  of  Land  Tai,anonntia9  to   :.  484^408,884  19    9 
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CLASS   IV^PUBL/C    FUli^PeD    DEBT. 


Qxvii 


and  Ireland^   and  of  the  Cbabqb  thereupon  at  the  5th  January^  1925^  inchiding 
7,500,000^  raised  in  1824. 

CHARGE. 


jinking 
Fund    '^ 


The  AoDaal  Sum  of  5,000,000/., 
direotod  lo  be  iuned  per  4  Geo. 
4,  c.  19,  towards  the  reduction 
of  the  National  Deb(  of  the 
United  Kingdom  • . . .  ^ 

Annual  Interest  on  Stock  standing 
in  the  names  of  tlie  Commis- 


sioners   

^  Long  Annuities 


do... 


Doe  to  the 

Poblio   • 

Creditor. 


'  Annual  Interest  on  Unredeemed 

Debt • 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860. . 
life  Annnities  payable  at  the 

Exchequer,  English 

De;    .    Irish 


AdbuaI  Interest  ou  Stock  transferred  to  the 
CcMMiissioners  for  the  Eedoction  of  the 
Katiooal  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
of  Land  Tax  under  Schedules  C.  k  D. 
5SOeo.3,  clSS • 

Blaongoment    *. 

TIm  Tnislaes  of  Military  and  Naval 
nnd  CivO  Soperanonations  •  • . . . 


IN  GREAT  BRITAIir. 


«£.       '.    d. 


4,840,000    0    0 


456,733  13    2 
6,808  13    4 


5,303,54«    5    7 


94,496,505  13  5 

1,333,843    6  4 

87,704  10  5 

35,461  7  9 


85,893,514  18  0 


8,467  5  8 
879,360  9  9 

9,800,000  0  0 


34,384>884  18  7 


IW  IRSLAND 
cm  Bridah  CarrencrO 


£.       ».    d. 

160,000    0    0 
83,111  17    0 


183,111  17    0 


1,044,545    4    3 


7,035    4    7 


1,051,580    8  11 


758    6    8 


1,835,441  18    1 


TOTAL  AVNUAL 
CUABGE. 


£. 


s,    d. 


35,580,389  10    9 


VOI#»  XXSL-^Appeniix. 


(C) 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 
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CLASS   Vv—UNFUNDED   DEBT. 


[xix 


An  Account  of  ihe  UNFUNDED  DEBT  of  Grxat  Britain  and  Iiiei.ami>,  and 
of  the  Demands  outstanding  on  tbe  5di  January  18S5. 


— 

raeviDiD. 

UMmOVlDBO. 

TOTAL. 

iitaed  for  pajiBf  off  £A  per  oenU,  tb* 
payment  of  whidi  is  charged  ob  Um  Siok- 
ingFoBd 

£.       s.    d. 

1,984.650    0    0 
S,906,<WT    1    S) 

254,956  14    0^ 

£.       s.    d. 
30,413,800    0    0 

£.       «.    d. 

32,398,450    0    0 
3,906,077    1    3| 

254,356  14    Of 

cranled  bTPariUnent 

ID  IrelMd,  towiHi  the  Sapplies  whiefa  are 
to  be  repaid  to  the  ConioUdated  Pimd, 
oat   of  the  Wajt  and  Meana  In  Great 
Britain 

Total  Unfboded  Debt,  and  Demnda 

6,145,065  15    Si 
6,584^«50    5    IJ 

30,413,800    0    0 

36,558,883  15    8| 

Wajiaad  Neana 

Surplus  Wajs  and  Means    ....*. 

439,166    9  10} 

— 

— 

- 

1,550,031    5    6i 

1,550,031    5    6| 

WhitehalU  Treasorj  Chambers, ) 
Isl  February  18f5.  f 


J.  C.  BERRIES. 
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«] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Bbitain  and  Ibeland,  for  the  Year  1824,  having  been 
disposed  of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads;  to  5th  January  1825. 


SERVICES. 


Navy. 


5,668,643    8    6 

Obdnancb   i '. I  1,504,^4    0    0 

7,403,287  17    3 


FOBOB  . 


For  defrajring  the  Charob  of  the  Citil  EsTmisHifEiiTS 
under-mtotioned,  for  the  year  18S4;  viz. 


Of  the  Bahama  Islands 

Oftbe  Island  of  Dominica    

Of  Upper  Canada 

Of  Nova  Scotia  : 

Of  the  Provinceof  New  Brunswick i 

Of  Prince  Edward  Island 

Of  New  South  Walei 

Of  Sierra  Leone •••«• 

Of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  and  Military  EsUblishroents 
of  the  Settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast 

Charge  of  the  Convict  Establishment  at  Bermuda    

Interest  on  Excheqmer  Bills 

Charge  of  the  Royal  Military  College 

Charge  of  the  Roj-al  Military  Asylum     

Expenses  of  Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings 

For  canring  on  the  Works  at  the  Royal  Harbour  of  George  the 
Fourth  at  King's  Town  (formerly  Dunleary) 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  his  M^e^ty'sTreasuir    

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund  in  the  Depart- 
ment ofthe  Home  Secretary  of  State 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  State    

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund  in  the  Depart- 
ment ofthe  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council,  and  PrivyCouncil  for  Trade,  &c.. 

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bills,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury   ^ 

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bills,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Home  Secretary  of  State 

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bills,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Foreign  Seeretarv  of  State 

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bills,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  

Contingent  Expenses,  and  Messengers  Bills,  in  the  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  Privy  Council  for  Trade,  &c 

Salaries  to  certain  Officers,  and  Expenses  of  thie  Court  and 
Receipt  of  Exchequer 

Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors  Court, 
of  their  Clerks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  their  Office. 

Expenses  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 

Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the  Officers  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons •  • .  • , 


3,^ 

600 

8,229 

a,l97 

5,194 

3,318 

15,294 

SS,594 

4,830 

43,926 

9,827 

1,050,000 

11,423 

33,864 

40,000 

41,000 

25,500 

15,000 

20,538 

14,500 

15.422 

8,000 

9,737 

38.450 

7,500 

2,964 

5,665 

8,640 
11,966 


19    1 
5    3 


4,678,835    7    9 

850,723    3    2 

6,143,182    8    6] 


^,287 
300 
4,000 
4,600 
2,500 
3,318 
8,000 
32,594 
3,500 

36,927 

4,000 

1^050,000 

1,510 

11,429 

18,692 

29,230 

17,403 

10,146 

14,834 

10.898 

11,293 

2^500 

7,875 

38,450 

3.074 

2,073 

5,493 

5,338 
10,133 


11    0 

0  0 
Q    0 

17  3 

4  € 
8  19 

\^    4( 

15    8 

1  8 

13  111 

14  1| 
11     2 

e  e 

5  6 
0    0 

18  0 
5  10 

U  11 

13    6 
7    6 


21,619    0^5 


12,^»  i7    6 
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CLASS   Vf--i.DISPOSITION   OP  GRANTS^        [ni 


SERYICES-cofUtkiMcf. 


Extraordinary  Expose  in  the  Departiheat  of  the  Lord  Chami 
berlain,  for  nttingB  and  Furniture  to  the  two  HouseB  of  Pan 
liament • 

Salaries  of  the  Offiicetrs,  and  the  Contmgent  Expenses  of  the 
Office  for  the  Superintendence  of  Aliens,  and  auo  tlie  Super 
anniiations  or  Retired  Allowances  to  Officers  fornierljr  etat^^ 
ployed  in  thM  Service 

Allowances  to  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  England,  poor 
French  Protestant  Refugee  Clergy,  poor  French  ProteMant 
Refbgee  Laity,  and  sundry  small  Charitable  and  other  AK 
lowanoes  to  the  Poor  of  St.  Marthi*s-in-the-Fields,  and  otheM 

Charge  of  printing  Acts  of  Pku>liament  for  the  two  Houses  of  Pur- 
liament,  for  the  Sherifls,  Clerics  of  the  Peace,  and  Chief  Ma- 
ristrates  throughout  the  United  Kin^om,  and  for  the  acting 
Justices  throughout  Great  Britidn ;  also  for  printing  Bills, 
Reports,  Evidence,  and  other  Pftpors  and  Accounts  for  the 
House  of  Lords ■• 

I>eficieney  of  the  Grant  of  1893,  for  printing  Acts  of  Parliament 
for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  the  Sherifla,  Clerks  of 
the  Peace,  and  Chief  Magistrates  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  for  the  acting  Justices  throughout  6ie«t  Bri- 
tshi ;  also  for  printing  BiIlS|  Reports,  Evidence,  and  other 
Pipers  and  Aooounts  for  the  House  of  Lords  •••.<•..••••,.  I 

Expenses  incurred  for  printteg,  hy  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  carrying  into  execution  the  measures  reoommended 
by  the  Hook  of  Commons  respecting  the  Records  of  the 
Kingdom • 

Expense  inoorred  in  18^  for  printing  and  delivering  Copies 
of  the  Acts  of  the  4th  of  his  present  Mi^esty,  rdative  to  the 
Solemniation  of  Marriages  in  England 

Expense  of  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Pbpers,  by  Order 
of  the  House  d  Commonsy  during  tiie  preeent  seashm  of 
P&rllament 

DeacSenoy  of  the  Grant  of  1893,  for  printiitf  Bills, 
and  other  P&pers,  during  the  last  sedskm  of  Pinrliament 

Expense  of  printing  1,750  copies  of  the  79tii  Volume  of  Joomals 

.  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being  for  the  present  session  of 
Parliament « 

Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1893,  for  printing  1,750  copies  of 
the  78th  Volume  of  Journals  of  the  House  of  ConUnone  .... 

Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  1899,  for  re*printing  Joumi^  and 
Reports  of  the  House  of  Commons  •••• * * 

Expense  of  printing  the  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons  during 
the  present  session « ^ ^..•. 

Expense  of  providing  Stationeryt  Printings  and  Bindinsfor  the 
several  Public  Departments,  for  the  year  1894,  induding  the 
Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Stirtionery  Office 

Expense  of  Law  Chaiges   * 

Expense  attending  the  confining,  maintalnhig,  and  employing 
Convicto  at  home » 

Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to  certahi  Professors  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  Courses 
of  Lectures   

For  bis  MiEJe8ty|s  Foreign  and  otiier  Secret  Services        

Extraordinary  Expenses  that  may  be  incurred  for  Proaecdtions 
relating  to  the  Coin  of  this  Kingdom 

Extraordinary  Expenses  of  the  Mint  in  the  Gold  Coinage   . 

Tb  malce  good  the  loss  u^n  the  Irish  Silver  Tolcens  already 
recomed  and  to  be  recoined 

Charge  for  CivU  Contingencies    ...««••.. 

Amount  of  Bills  drkwn  or  to  be  drawn  from  New  South  Wa]es< 

Expense  of  certain  Colonial  Services  formeriy  p^d  out  of  the 
Exthiordinaries  of  the  Army 

Charges  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
Colonie«  of  Uppn-  and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswidc,  Nova 
Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  aad  the  O^ 
ofGoodHbpe*«4 ^h»*«.j  «•••*•« 


SUMS 
Voted  or  Graatod. 


4fiOO    0  0 
4,879    0^  0 

6,519    7  la 

17,000    0  0 

7>831    9  4f 

4^047  19  10 

849    9  4 

90,000    0  0 

13,433  18  6 

3,500    0  0 

1,507    4  6 

670  18  6 

3,500    0  0 


06,310    0    0 
17,000    0    0 

60,754    0    0 


1,171  6  9 

38,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

100,000  0  0 

906,507  0  0 

150^100  0  0 

9^449  10  0 


t9jm    0    0 


sunt 


£.        t.    d. 
l^M9l«   4 

4)879    0    0 

d>456   9  II 


7y»4    5    Of 

4,0iSf  19  10 
84»    »    4 

I3,43»  18    6 


1>507    4    6 

670  18    6 

3^500    0    0 


50^40    0    0 
10,000    0    0 

60,754    0    0 


M71    6    ^ 
33,675    7    a 


ro,ooo  0  0 

100,000    0  0 

905,930    1  3 

100,000    0  0 

9|4«i  10  0 


6,400   0   0 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


SERVICES— canihmed. 


Bills  drawn  from  abroad^  for  the  Ezpenaet  ineurred  voder  tke 
Act  for  the  Abolitioii  of  the  Slave  lYade,  and  in  oonfomiity 
to  tlie  Orders  in  Conneil  for  the  support  of  captured  Negroesj 
free  American  Settlers^  &e. 


Charge  of  purchasing,  and  the  Expenses  inddeatal  to  the  pre< 
senration  and  Public  Exhibition  of  the  Collection  of  Pictures 
which  belonged  to  the  late  John  Julius  Angerstein,  Esq.   . . 

To  defray  that  part  of  the  Expense  of  rebuilding  the  Bridge  at 
Annan,  on  the  line  of  communication  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  bv  Port  Patriclc  and  Donaghadee,  which  it  is 
proposed  should  be  borne  by  the  public  • 


Tlie  following  Sbbvicbb  are  directed  to  be  paid,  withtwt 
any  Fse  or  other  Deduction  whatsoever : 


Works  carrying  on  at  the  College  of  Edinborgh  • , . 

Worics  executi^  at  Port  Patrick  Harbour 

For  completing  the  Works  of  the  Caledonian  Canal , 
Towards  definmng  the  Expense  of  Building  the  New  Courts  of 
Justice  in  Westminster  Hall. . 


Tswards  defraying  the  Expense  of  Buildings  at  the  British 
Museum  •••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  sundry  Works  executing  at  Donagha- 
dee  Harbour • 

Expense  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Penitentiary  House  at 
mbank 

To  make  compensation  to  the  Ciommissioners  for  inmiiring  into 
the  CoUeetion  and  Blanaffement  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland, 
and  the  several  Establishments  connected  therewith,  for 
their  assiduity,  care,  and  pains,  in  the  execution  of  the  Trust 
reposed  iq  tliem  by  Pariiament 

Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment 

Chaige  of  Allowances  or  Compensations  granted  or  allowed  as 
Retired  Allowances  or  Supersnnuatkms,  to  persons  formeriy 
employed  In  Public  Offices  or  Departments*  or  in  the  Public 
Service  •••■••••••••••••••••  ••••••••••••••••••••  •»..  •• 

To  enable  his  Mijesty  to  grant  relief,  in  the  year  18S4,  to  Ton- 
lonese  and  Corsiean  BmigfspatB,  Dutch  Naval  Officers,  Saint 
Domingo  Sufferers,  and  others  who  have  heretofore  reoeived 
Allowances  from  his  Majesty,  and  who  from  Services  per* 
formed  or  Losses  sustained  in  the  British  Service,  have 
special  daims  upon  his  M^fes^'s  justice  and  liberality   . 

For  the  Relief  of  American  Loyalists 

Expense  of  confining  and  mafaitaining  Criminal  Lunatics    .. 

To  pay,  fai  the  year  ]884»  the  Sslaries  and  Incidental  Expenses 
ot  me  Commissioners  appointed  on  the  part  of  his  Aujesty, 
under  the  Treaties  witn  Spain,  Pbrtugal,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, for  preventing  tiie  illegal  traffic  in  Slaves,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  Acts  for  carrying  the  said  Treaties  into  effect*. 

For  the  Support  of  the  Institution,  called  '*  The  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute^' • .-- 

British  Museum,  for  the  year  1824 , 

Expense  of  the  New  Building  at  Whitehall,  intended  for  the 
Board  of  Trade 

Expense  of  improving  and  rmdering  more  safe  the  Navigation 
oftheMenaiStndts  

Ontstandbg  Charges  for  Outilt  and  Salaries  to  his  Miyesty^ 
Consuls  General,  Consuls,  and  Vice  Consuls  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, in  the  year  183S;  and  also,  to  defray  the  probable 
Chams  for  Sahuries  to  the  said  Consuls  General,  Consult, 
and  vice  Consuls,  for  the  year  18S4    

Exoense  of  the  Spedal  Commissions  to  Spuiish  America,  for 


sum 

ToCti  or  Crutdd. 


the  years  18S3  and  1884 
Towards  defraying  the  Charge  which  may  be  incurred,  in  the 
year  1884,  for  Repain  and  Works  to  be.enculedat  Windsor 


45,000    0    0 
60,000    0    0 

3,000    0    0 


10,000  0  0 

13,855  0  0 

85,000  0  0 

30,000  0  0 

40^000  0  0 

14^467  11  0 

83,000  0  0 


6,000    0    0 
3,000    0    0 


10,910    6    8 


16,530  0  0 
6,500  0  0 
3,306  10    0 


17,485  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

4,847  0  0 

17,000  0  0 

5,000  0  0 


34,450    0    0 
83,500    0    0 


£.       9.    d. 

ABflOQ    0    0 
59,711    9    9 


10,000  0  O 
13,855  0  O 
85/M)0    0    O 


14^467  11     O 
IQfiW    0    O 


6,000    0    O 
1,500    0    O 


1,887  10    0 


10,700  0  0 
4,000  0  0 
8,598  18  II 


56  8  0 

5,000  0  0 

4»847  0  0 

1,980  18  5 

5/K)0  0  0 


83^950  16    5i 
83^500    0    0 
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CLASS   VI^D  IS  POSITION    Ot    GRANTS.       [niu 


SERVICES— eon/miMii. 


Castle,  and  for  the  Purchase  or  Exchange  of  certain  Luids 
a^oining  thereto    • 


For  defraying  the  CoAaoi  of  the  foaowinKServices  in  Ireland ; 
which  are  directed  to  be  paid  Nett  in  British  Currency. 

Expense  of  the  Board  of  Works  in  Irehmd ;  for  the  year  1884.. 

Expense  of  Printing,  Stationery,  and  other  Disborseaoents  of 
the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries  Offices  and  Departments, 
and  other  Public  Offices  in  Dublin  Castle,  &c ;  and  for  Ridmff 
Charges  and  other  Expenses  of  the  Deputy  Pursuivants  and 
Messengers  attending  the  said  Offices;  also  Superannuated 
Allowances  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office 

Expense  of  publishing  Proclamations  and  other  matters  of  a 
Public  nature,  in  the  Dublin  Gazette  and  other  Newspapers 
in  Ireland    • 

Expense  of  Printing  and  Binding  Public  General  Acts*  for  the 
use  of  the  Lords  Bishops,  Ma^^trates,  and  Public  Officers  '- 
Ireland    


Expense  of  Criminal  Prosecutions  and  other  Law  Expenses  in 

Ireland 

Deficiency  of  the  Grant  of  the  year  1893,  for  the  Expense  of 

Criaiinal  Prosecutions  and  other  Law  Expenses  in  Ireland  . . 
To  deftwfthe  Expense  of  supporting  Non-conforming  Ministers 

in  Ireland    

For  the  Sapport  of  the  Seoe^Bng  Ministers  from  the  Synod  of 

Ulster  in  Ireland   

Expense  of  supporting  the  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in 

Ireland 

Salaries  of  the  Lottery  Officers  in  Ireland 

Expense  of  improvhng  and  completing  the  Hart>our  of  Howth 

Cifil  Contingencies  in  Irehmd 

Expense  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  Inland  Navigations  hi 

Ireland,  and  of  maintaining  the  said  Navigations 

Expense  of  the  Police  and  mtch  Establishments  of  Dublin 
Sahuies  and  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 

the  Duties  and  Fees  of  the  Officers  of  Courts  of  Jusuce  in 

Ireland 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  of  Enquiry  into 

the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown  in  Ireland 

Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Record  Committion  in  Ireland 
Retired  or  Superannuation  Allowances  to  Public  Officers. . . . 
Expense  of  Improvements  on  the  Road  from  London  to  Dublin 
Expense  of  commencing  a  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Ireland 
Expense  of  the  Commissioners  of  Wide  Streets  in  Dublin  • . 

Expense  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy 

Expense  ofthe  linen  Board  of  Ireland •• 

Expense  of  the  Protestant  Charter  Schools  of  Ireland 

Expense  of  supporting  the  House  of  Industry  Hospitals,  and 

Asylum  for  mdustrious  Children  in  Dublin  • 

Expense  of  supporting  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  in 

Dnblin 

Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Society  for  Soldiers' Children. . . 

Expense  ofthe  Hibernian  Marine  Society  in  Dublin 

Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan  House  in  Dublin 

£nense  of  supporting  the  Westmorland  Lock  Hospital  in 

Expense  of  the  Lyinglin  Hospital  InDublin 

Expense  oTDr.  Steevens's  Hospital  in  Dublin 

Expense  of  Fever  Hospital  and  House  of  Recovery  in  Dnblfai 

Expense  ofthe  Hospital  for  Incurables  in  Dublin 

Expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Seminary  in  Ireland 

Expense  ofthe  Royal  Cork  Institution   

£zpenae  ofthe  lU^DuUin  Society 

Expense  of  the  Faming  Society  of  Ireland   ••.,.•.,,, ) 


•PMt 

Toted  or  Gnoted. 


150,000    0    0 


16,800    t)    0 


16,000  0  0 

6,500  0  0 

5,000  0  0 

84,000  0  0 

5,200  0  0 

8,843  0  0 

4,334  0  0 

756  0  0 

1,073  13  4 

4,000  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

4,500  0  0 

37,000  0  0 

7,140  0  0 


Paid. 


£.       «.    <f. 
5,000    0    0 


8;i84    0    9i 


11,970  14  41 

B^Mi  18  ^ 

5,000    0  0 

34>000    0  0 

5,187  18  Si 

6^7  10  9i 

3,017    7  8J 

756    0  0 

1,078  ^3  4 

7,3878  71 

4,500    0  0 

87,000    0  0 

5,065    4  7 


l'^  2 

0 

1>348  13  lOi  ' 

5,100  0 

0 

8,715  7  8i 

1,116  18 

5 

837  13  1^ 

10,000  0 

0 

5.000  0 

0 

— 

10,000  0 

0 

10,000  0  0 

300  0 

0 

300  0  0 

19,088  9 

^ 

19,938  9  81 

31,615  0 

0 

31,615  0  0 

18,790  0 

0 

14,615  7  8J 

4,900  0 

0 

4,900  0  0 

7,500  0 

0 

8,769  4  7i 

1,600  0 

0 

1,600  0  0 
1,800  0  0 

1,878  0 

0 

8,445  0 

0 

8,445  0  0 

8,900  0 

0 

8,900  0  0 

1,400  0 

0 

1,400  0  0 

3,608  0 

0 

3,698  0  0 

350  0 

0 

350  0  0 

8,938  0 

0 

8,938  0  0 

3,000  0 

0 

3,000  0  0 

7,000  0 

0 

7,000  0  0 

8,500  0 

0 

8,500  0  0 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS: 


8ERVTCB8    com^mted. 


Toted  or  Gmrted. 


Bnemat  of  the  Commiadooen  of  Cb#ritalile  Powtioiis  and 
BeqvMts in  Ireland •••••• 

Ezpenie  of  the  Society  for  diaooontenandng  Vioe  in  Ireland  . . 

Eneme  of  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  Ireland • 

Expenae  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin 

In  aid  ofSchooUcstabliabed  by  Voluntary  Contributions   .. 


s.    d. 


500  0  0 

4,473  0  0 

93,000  0  0 

97,667  0  0 

10,000  0  0 


SM     0 
3,000     0 


99,000    0    0 

97,6«7    0    • 

l,»f    6    0 


17,784^714  13    4} 


14,209,067    0  M} 


To  pajr  off  and  difdiarge  Ezcheouer  Bills,  and  that  the  same 
be  issued  and  applied  towards  paying  off  and  dischaiving 
any  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Supplies  of  the 
ysar  1894^  now -remaining  unpaid  or  unproridea  for   ., 

To  pay  off  and  dischaige  Exchequer  Bills  issued  between  the 
5th  day  of  Jannaiy  1893,  and  the  5th  day  of  Januaiy  18i' 
pmrsiaBt  to  the  sefenl  Acts  of  the  57th  and  58^  years 
the  reign  of  his  late  Muesty,  and  the  1st  and  3rd  years  d 
the  reign  of  his  present  Mifjesty,  for  authorising  the  issue  of 
Exchequer  Bills  for  the  car^fin^  on  Public  Works  and 
Fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for  Building  and  pro- 
moting ||ieBuildi|ig  of  additional  Churches 


33,663,900    0    0^ 


98»196,800    0    • 


368,100    0    0/ 


51,816,014  13    4149,405,857    0  lOf 
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CLASS    VI.— D  I  S  P.O  S  I  T  r  O  N    O  F    G  R  A  N  T  S.        [xxv 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


Sums  Paid 
to  5th  January,  1885. 


EUimated  furth«r 
IlicctlUneoiM  PayoMiiti. 


Grosrenor  Charles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  his  Salary  for  additional 
trouble  in  preparing  Exchequer  Bills,  pursuant  to  an  Act 
48Geo.d,  cl 

For  the  purchase  of  the  remaining  third  part  of  the  Annuity  of 
£,19,600,  payable  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  pursuant  to 
Act  39  and  40  Geo.  3,  c.  43 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into 
toe  Collection  and  Management  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland . . 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills,  pursuant  to  Acts  67  Geo.  3,  c.  34  and  124,  and 
3  Geo.  4,  c.  86    

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer BiUs  for  Building  additional  Churches,  per  Act  58 
Geo.3,  C.45    , 

Paid  to  the  Bank  of  England,  more  than  received  of  them,  to 
make  up  their  Balance  on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends. . 

To  pay  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bill,  issued  per  Act  4  Geo.  4, 
c.  102    


Total  Pftyments  for  Services  not  voted 
Amount  of  Sums  voted   •.••.••• 


150  0  0 

200,027  15  6 

5,000  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

3,000  0  0 

48,424  4  2 

30,000  0  0 


50    0    0 


288,601  19    8 


50    0    0 

288,601  19    8 


288,651  19    8 
51,816,014  13    4^ 


Total  Sums  voted,  and  Ptiyments  for  Services  not  voted  . 


52,104,666  13    0| 


Exchequer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means ;  viz.  5  Geo.  4,  c.  2 . .  ^.  1 5,000,000    0    0 

5 Geo.4,c.  115..  15.000,000    0    0 


Total  Ways  and  Means 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Fftyments  for  Services  not  voted 

SuKPLus  Ways  and  Means  ••••«•••«• ••• 


£.        :    d. 
3,000,000    0    0 


WAYS   AND    MEANS 

for  answering  the  foregoing  Services. 

Duty  on  Sugar,  Tobacco  and  Snufi^  Foreign  Spirits  and  Sweets,  and  on  Pensions, 
Offices,  &c 

Trustees  for  the  Payment  of  Naval  and  Military  Pensions,  and  Civil  Superannua- 
tions per  Act  3  Gleo,  4,  c.  51 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71 • 

Sum  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  42 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  42 

Interest  on  Land  Tbx  redeemed  by  Monev 

Repayments  on  account  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  pursuant  to  two  Acts  of  the  57tb 

{ear  of  his  late  Miyesty,  for  carrying  on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries  in  the 
Tnited  Kingdom • «• 


4,620,000 
60,000 

14,600,000 

41,597 

41 


Wkilaliall,  Treptory  Chambers,  > 
1st  February  1825.  5 


J,  C.  HERRIES. 


6    7h 


208,273    9    0 


22,529,911  15    7i 


30,000,000    0    0 


52,529,911  15  7^ 
52,104,666  13  0^ 


425,245  2  7 


JiNBk— THE  Sum  oi  i^^,000,000  was  authorised  by  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  8.  to  be  applied  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1823,  and  the  like  Sum  was  granted  out  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  1824,  to  discbarge  the  like  amount  of  Supplies  for  the  Service  of  the  year  1823. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 


CLASS  VII^ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 


[This  Headi  vlilch  btcupies  1 1d  ibUb  |»agea  in  the  Finaaoe  Aeooiahtt,  it  bete  oittHied,  at  not  Wiftf 

genenU  utility.] 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

An  Accoimt  of  the  Valub  of  all  IMPORTS  ihtb,  aiid  of  all  EXPORTS  from  k 
United  Kingdom  of  GBBiT  Bbitain  and  Ibblanb,  during  each  of  ibt  TW 
Yean  ending  the  5th  Januluy  18S5  (calculated  at  the  Official  Rates  oif  Vthntki, 
and  stated  exdusive  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  rec^irocal^^ 


TtARt 

endioc 
thjuuaary. 


1823.... 
1824.... 
1825... 


VALUE  or  IMPOBTS 

into  the 

Uaited  Xiatdom. 

ctlcaUted  at  th« 

OiBchl  Rates 

of  VahutSoo. 


30^'»S0,66S  0  6 
35.798,707'  5  1 
57M7fit6  15 


VALUE  OP  KXPOITI  FROM  THE  UVTrSD  KIHGbOM; 
cakoLitad  at  the  oAclal  RAtes  of  valMtion. 


Maoufoctorei  of  the 
Uaited  Kiofdom. 


£.       s.  d, 

44,236,559    3  4 

43,804,372  18  1 

4  48,735.551     t  5 


CeloiUal  llerchandlM. 


cf .        *.    d, 
9,327,580    6  11 


8,603,904    9    1 
10,204,785    6 


TOTAtSXPOm. 


£.       #.    d. 
53,464,122    9    3 

52,408,277    7    2 

4  58,940,336    8 


VAun 
oflhetn«ace«l 


Evponcdlkrcfiva. 
MMidiatiaiheiMM 

DeckMiValactei< 


36,968.964  9  9 

35,458,048  13  i 

9  38,396,300  IT  S 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

An  Account  of  the  Valub,  as  calculated  at  the  Official  Rates,  of  all  IMPORTS  iaiB, 
and  of  all  EXPORTS,  from  Gbbat  Bbitain,  during  eadi  of  the  Thiee  Yos 
ending  the  5th  January  1825 ;  diowing  the  Trade  with  Fcnreign  Parts  i^uX^ 
from  the  Trade  with  Ireland ;  and  distinguishing  the  Amount  of  the  Produce  t^ 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported,  from  the  Value  of  Foidgn  o^ 
Colonial  Merchandise  Exported  :•— Also,  stating  the  Amount  of  ihe  IVoduce  o^ 
Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  Exported  trovi  Gbbat  BBirAXM;  aooodos 
to  the  Real  and  Declared  Value  thereof. 


TRADE  OP  GRtiAt  BtOTAiN  WITH  FOREIGN  PARTS : 


/^ 


TCAItS 

cndinf 

dthjaooanr. 


1823.. 


YALUE  OF  1UPORT8 

ioto  Grtai  Briiaia. 

calculated  at  the 

Official  4Ut«»  of 

ValaaUoo. 


d. 


18^1.... 34,^91,264    9    1 
ld25....'36441}339    8    3 


TALm  OP  EXPORTS  PROM  OREAT  BRITAOr. 
calcttlaud  at  the  Oflclai  Ratea  of  PahutJoo. 


Pradoccand    . 
ltniti£actiA«it»fthe 
united  Kintdom. 


£.       t..  d. 

29,432,375  14    q!43,558,488  12  9 

43444,466    1  6 
48,030,036  11 


Forctn 

aiuf 

Colonial  McrehtDdlM. 


410, 


£.       #.    d. 
9,211,927  16  10 

8,588,995  18 

>,188,596    9 


TOTAL  EXPORT!. 


£.       #.    d. 
^,770,416    9    7 

,7^,461  19    6 

18,633    6 


0  51 


^58,2: 


ofthePiefcW'i 


UalttdEiif* 

assess^' 


TatattkHoC 


36,17M»^*^ 
34,691,1»*  ^* 


Inpeolor  GenerRri  Oflloe,  Costom  Honie,  7 
liOudoo,  22iid  Mtroh  1825.  f 


Iiiip^tor  GenenU  of  IinporU  and  Bsporto. 
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CLASS    VIII^T  RADE    AND    NAVIGATION,    [xxrii 


TRADE  OF  GJftEAT  BRITAIN— con/mt^ 


TRADE  OP  GRBAT  BRITA^f  W|TH  IRELAND: 


/ — -  - 

TtAlt 

TALUE  Of  iMroin 

taio  Great  Briuta, 

calcolatcd  at  (h« 

Official  Satet  of 

Valoatlwu 

TALUE  OF  BXrorra  rVOM  G9KAT  BRITAlll, 
calralalcd  at  Ibe  Oficlal  Rate*  of  TahiaUon. 

ortberroduceaBd 
Masufacium  of  the 

united  Kinfdom 

Exportird  nrom  Great 

Briiain,  according  lo  the 

Real  and  Declared 

VakictbcRof. 

Slot 

lUiJaiiurr. 

/' 

Prodacc  and 

Manafaciurvaof  the 

United  KlBgdon. 

CokMlal  Merchan^se. 

\ 

TOTAL  ULPORTk 

idt3.... 

18J4.... 
18f5.... 

£.         S,     d 
4,873,610    f    0 

5,8tl,036     1  11 

5,588,146    9    6 

£.       #.    d. 
2,894,125    0  11 

3,141,825  11     0 

3,688,570    6    4 

£.       #.    d, 
1,298,598    7  10 

1,369,376    6    5 

1,318,069     0     8 

•£.      #.    d. 

4,192,718  8  9 
4,601,201  17  5 
5,006,639    7    0 

£,       #.    d. 
3,386,548    8    3 

3,488,591    0    8 

4,261,113  11  10 

TEARf 

ending 

Mh  Janoary. 


TRADE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  ALL  PARTS : 


1823... 
1824... 
1825... 


VALUE  OP  IMVORTI 

Into  Great  Britain, 

calculated  at  tlw 

Officul  Rate*  df 

ValMlion,  ' 


YALUE  or  EXPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAUf, 
calciflated  at  the  Official  Rates  of  Valuatloiu 


Produce  and 
Maaufxiares  of  the 
United  Kingdoa* 


£.          #.  rf. 

3^,305,985  16  0 

40,412,300  11  0 

4^,729,485  17  9 


£.       s.    d. 
46,452,613  13    8 

46,286,291  12    6 

51,718,606  17     8 


PorelfB 

and 

Colooial  Mercbandiae. 


£.         9,     d, 
10,510,521    4    8 

9,948,372    f    5 


TOTAL  IXPORTB. 


£.       s.    d. 
56,963,134  18    4 

56;i34,663  16  11 


11,506,665    9  10  63,225,472    7    6 


VALUE  ^ 

of  the  Produce  and 
Manufactures  of  the    ' 

United  Kincdom 

Exported  firoin  Great 

Brltnio,  according  to  the 

Real  and  Declared 

Value  thereof. 


£.       s.    d. 
39,563,4^5    2    2 

38,179,715    9    6 

41,835,031  11  10 


iDtpeotor  Generart  Oflce,  Castom  Huaie,  > 
lioodoo,  22ad  fifmrcU  1825.  5 


WILLIAM.  inVlNQ, 
Inspeclor  Genend  oflpiporte  and  ExporU. 
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FINANCE    ACCOUNTS: 
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CLASS    VIIL— TRADE    AND    NAVIGATION.       x^ 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

New  Vessbls  Built. — ^An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels^  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  built  and  registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  the 
British  Empire^  in  the  Years  ending  the  5th  January  IS23,  1824^  and  1825> 
respectively. 


In  tho  Yean  oodiag  5Ui  Jaonarj. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

Vetieli. 

664 
7 

209 

Tonnaie. 

vessels. 

Toonace. 

Vessels. 

Toniucc. 

United  Kioffdom    .................... 

50,928 

605 

15,611 

594 

10 

243 

63,151 

637 

22,240 

799 

38 

174 

01,083 

Iilei  Gaernsey*  Jeriej,  and  Mao 

Brilbli  Plantations    

;   2,136 
21,968 

Total  

780 

67,144 

847 

86*028 

1,011 

115,187 

Vessels  Registebed.—- An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in 
Navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empire, 
on  the  SOth  September  in  the  Years  1822,  1823,  and  1824,  respectively. 


United  Kingdom  • . 

Ides  Guernsey,  Jer. 
sej,  and  Uan    • . 

British  Plantations.. 


TOTIL 


On  30th  Sept.  1822. 


20,756 

482 
3,404 


2,288,999 

26,404 
203,641 


24,6422,519,044 


147,529 

3,788 
15,016 


166,333  24,542 


On  30t]i  Sept.  1823. 


20.5732,275.995 


469 
3,500 


26,872 
203j893 


2,506,760 


147,058 

3,680 
14,736 


165,474 


On  SOth  Sept.  1824. 


Vessds. 


20,803 

477 
3,496 


2,321,953 

26,361 
211,273 


24,7762,559,587 


149,742 

3,806 
15^9 


168^7 


Inspector  General's 'Offioe,  Castoro  Qfluse, 
London,  22nd.Maroli  1825. 


WILLIAM  IRVING, 
laspictor  Genend  of  laiports  and  Esports. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS. 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  Kli^GDOM^^^cofUmued. 


VBB8BL8  BMPLOYBJD  IN  THB  FoftBiON  Tbads.— *Aii  Account  of  the  Number  of 
VBSSBLSy  with  tl^  Amount  of  the^  Tonnasb,  and  the  Number  of  Mbn  and 
BoTS  employed  in  Navigating  the  aane  (including  their  repeated  Voyages)  tbt 
entered  Inx^ards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Ports  of  th^  United  King- 
dom,  fro9i  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World  (exclusive  of  the  intercourse  between 
Qbjpat  Qi^tain  and  Ibbx<a;^  ffospectively)  du^ring  each  of  the  thm  Yean 
ending  5th  January  1825. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THB  UNITBD  KINGDOM, 
(ExclanTe  of  the  |olercoarM  befwoea  Grett  Britain  ud  Ireland.) 


Tc«n 

WITISH  AND  UtBH  TEOKU. 

foajncv  TiMm$. 

TOTAL. 

Mtfaf 

idiju. 

▼•Mek. 

TMtf. 

Men. 

YMdi. 

TOMi 

Men. 

YCMeU. 

Tmfc 

MO. 

1893.. 

i 

11.087 

1,663,697 

98,980 

3,389 

469,151 

98,491 

14,476 

2,189,778 

127,401 

1894.. 

11,271 

1,740,859 

119,944 

4,060 

589,996 

33,898 

15,340 

9,393,855 

146^S 

1895.. 

11,731 

1,797,089 

108,686 

5,655 

759,679 

49,146 

17,386 

9,566,761 

150,819 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  PROM  THE  UNITBD  KINGDOM, 

(ExolviFa  of  tiiB  Interooime  hetirde|i  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.) 

r 

\ 

nmui  AVD  nini  tuklvl 

TOTAL. 

remlM, 

Tout. 

MCB. 

Tetieb. 

^^ 

r  v*^ 

r      ^P««- 

Vd. 

iai3.. 

lp,098 

1,539,9601 

95,998 

9,843 

457,549 

95^394 

1^,366 

1,996,809 

ItlW 

iMU.. 

9,656 

l,546,S8r^ 

95.596. 

3,437 

S6S^t 

99^^ 

i  131,103 

9,110,547 

1H919 

1815.. 

10,156 

1,657,970 

.103,085 

t 

5,095 

74^799 

38,789 

15^181 

.9,403,999 

141,^67 

Inapeolor  Gonerars  O0oe>  C^Mloni  Hooee, 
IiOii4oii,99ttd1IMIilBl5. 


WlLhlAU  IWWB. 
Inipeoior  G€aeid.)»f  toporfi  WiBipfib. 
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